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Portsmouth,  FAigland,  88. 
<  'anneries. 

Alaska  fish,  351. 

New  York,  111,  166,  167. 
Canning  contest,  20. 

Capital  punishment,  games  about  (sketch),  287 
Capper's  Weekly,  191. 
Carhart,  Chas.  L. 

Letter  congratulating  THE  SURVEV,  108. 

Letter  on  B.  Clark's  article,  509. 
Carnival  of  the  Nations,  405. 
Caroline  Rest,  318. 

Carpio,  M.  del.     Letter  on  Americans  and  Mex- 
ico, 642. 
Carranza,  371. 
Carter,  James  M.,  129. 
Carver,  Prof.  Thos.  N.,  52. 
Case  No.  228.     See  Oregon  ten-hour  case. 
Case  work   (letter),  126. 
Catholicism,  Roman. 

Charity  controversy,  446. 

Minimum   wage  and,   576. 

New  York  institutions  and  Farrellism,  64. 

See  also  New  York  (City). 
Cellars.     See  Tenements. 
i  'ells  and  souls,  71. 

Chadeayne,   Eleanor   J.      Letter   on   John   Mar- 
tin's articles  on  woman,  82. 
Chamber  of  commerce,   federal   aid   to  schools 

801. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph   P.     Letter  on   B.   Clark's 

article,  510. 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  Junior,  62. 
Chance,  Mcrritt  O.,  133. 
f'hati^sa.  China,  129. 
Cliapin   Standard,  598. 
(•liargln,   Louis,   207. 
Charm  eg. 

City  inspection   (N.  Y.)   for  its  wards,  323. 

Federation  and  its  fruits,  187. 

Federation    questions,   316. 

Good  case  work  (letter),  126. 

Indiana  Board,  119,  120. 


New  Jersey  Conference,   197. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  173. 

Oregon  conference,  234. 

Ueport    by    committee    on     statistics    as    to 

methods,  235. 
See    also    National    Conference    of    Charities 

and  Correction;  New  York   (City). 
Charity. 

America's    (cartoon),   cover   of  issue   of  Aug. 

12. 
Kith   aud  kin   of.      See   National    Conference, 

etc.,  proceedings. 

Mixing  politics  with    (Maryland),  427. 
Charity     (picture    in    J.    N.    Adams    Memorial 

Hospital),  218. 
Charity    Organization    Society.      Sec   New    York 

Charity  Organization  Society. 
Charters. 

Grand  Rapids,  proposed,  454. 
Model  city,  225. 
c  'hicago. 

Bathing  on  Lake  Shore  Drive,  631. 

Cabarets,   2LS. 

City  Club  symposium  on  ideals,  267. 

City     Club     symposium     on     national     ideals 

(Pond),  328. 

Clothing  workers'   protocol,   113. 
Cook  County  Board,  437. 
Employment  tribute,  457. 
Gifts  for  social  work,  518. 
Health  bulletin,  224. 

House  of  Correction  prisoners'  families,  390. 
Juvenile  Protective  Association,  303. 
Juvenile    Protective    Association    and    amuse- 
ment parks   (edit.),  163. 
Municipal  pier  in  action,  520. 
New  force    (women)    in  politics   (edit.),  34. 
Police  training,  503. 
Politics  and  a  tragic  death,  47. 
Politics,   women   voters   and   Dr.    Sachs    (let- 
ter),  127. 
Sach's  death  and  the  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium 

(editorial),  105. 
Survey  of  defectives,  494. 

Teachers'    Federation    and    Board    of    Educa- 
tion, 384. 

Tuberculosis   sanitarium   aud  spoilsmen,   497. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  hotel,  303. 
Chicago   Tribune  on  our  country,  207. 
Child  helping,  Minnesota  (letter),  545. 
Child  hygiene  travelling  exhibit,  463. 
Child  labor. 

Beet  fields,  374. 

Bill  endorsed  by  President,  424. 

Cartoon,  69. 

Colorado  "beeters",  372. 

Federal   bill  and  politics,  629. 

Federal  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  533. 

Motion  pictures,  regulating,  301. 

National    Congress   of   Mothers    and    Keating 

bill,  48. 
National    Congress    of    Mothers    and    Keating 

bill    (letter),   191. 
National    Congress    of    Mothers   and    Keating 

bill    (letter  and  editorial  reply),  211. 
Senate,  U.  S.,  69. 

See  also  "Beeters"  ;  Children  ;  Industry. 
Child  welfare. 

California  work,  521,  537. 

California    work    (H.    II.    Hart's    rejoinder), 

639. 
First    American    Congress    on,    Buenos    Aires, 

532. 

Oregon,  316. 

Right  to  marry   (Meyer),  243,  266. 
Xn   f//Mi  Widows'  pensions. 

Child  Welfare  Board.     See,  under  Widows'  pen- 
sions. New  York  City, 
children. 

Family  homes    (in  New  Y'ork)    instead  of  in- 
stitutions,  384. 
Homes  wanted  (letter),  591. 
Housing  cartoon,   Philadelphia,   226. 
Institution   "help"    (letter),   591. 
Motion  pictures  for,  504. 
New  York  City  school,  597. 
Study    of    New    York    City    children    granted 

employment  certificates,   44. 
Three  classes  in   the  United  States,  533. 
Children's  diseases,  318. 
Children's  Home  Bureau,  384. 
Children's  institutions,  city  Inspection.  323. 
China,   trachoma  in,   318. 
Chinese  blind,  217. 
Chinese  kindergartner,  236. 
Chipman,     Miner.       Efficiency     and     organized 

labor,  523. 

Choate,   Joseph   H.,   191,   192. 
"Cholera  Cloud,"  32. 
Cholera  In  India,  60. 
Christian  Science,  292. 
Christmas. 

Good  fairy    (cut),  cover  of  Sept.   16  Issue. 
Shop  early   (verse),  613. 
Churches. 

Country,  co-operation  for,  51. 
Cleveland,   "Old  Cedar,"  284. 
Duty  as  to  European  War,  410. 
Cincinnati. 

Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  124. 

Book  on,  527. 

Consumers'  League  slogan.  51  r>. 

Council  of  Social  Agencies,  187. 

"Don't  spit  on  the  sidewalk,"  321. 

Exhibit  of  Associated  Charities  showing  how 

money  is  used  (cut),  188. 
Health  center,  125. 
Playground   workers,   505. 
Tuberculosis,   223. 
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Cities. 

Commission  governed,  finances,  61. 

Made  to  order  (satellite),  102. 
Citizenship:    Why  I  became  an  American  citi- 
zen, 524. 

City  charter,  new  model,  225. 
City  employes,   improved  methods  of  discipline, 

122. 
City  planning. 

Dublin,  Ireland,  455. 

Flint,  Michigan,  548-557. 

In  social  work,  581. 

Massachusetts  federation  of  boards,  505. 

New   York,   neighborhood   interest,    123. 

New  York  adopts  zone  plan,  488. 

New  York  districting,  324. 

Reconstruction  exposition  in  France,  195. 

Subjects  announced  for  8th   national   confer- 
ence,  [193]. 

Civic  leagues,  women's,  601. 
Civic  periodicals,  recent,   122. 
Civic  Theater  Corporation,  258. 
Civics. 

Book*  on,  507. 

France,  37. 

Civil    service,   making   it  effective,   54. 
Clark,    Badger,    307,   509. 

Cowards   and   fools — fall    in!    (Mexico),   325. 

Letter   on    his   article    "Cowards   and   fools — 

fall  in!"  511. 
Clark,  Fred.  J.     I/etter  on  J.  Martin's  articles 

and  THE  SURVEY,  297. 
Clark,  Mrs.  O.  P.,  portrait,  604. 
Clarke,  Judge  John  Ilessin,  civic  interests,  424. 
Clayton  bill,  404. 
Cleanliness. 

Hotels  and  restaurants,   125. 

Poliomyelitis  and,  5»6. 
Clean-up  work,  455. 
Cleveland. 

Associated  Charities  Day.  76. 

Babies'   Dispensary  and  Hospital,  634. 

City  Hospital  venereal  wards,  91. 

Community  co-operation,   414. 

Cooley  Farms,  399. 

Cost  of  living  for  city  fathers,  62. 

Federation    for    Charity    and    Philanthropy, 
187,    188. 

Federation  for  Charity,  list  of  speakers,  399. 

Moving  picture  censorship,  298. 

-Old   Cedar",   284. 

Recruiting  scenes,  529. 

Relief  agencies  report   (letter),  211. 

Result  of  red-light  closing,  113. 

School    survey    brings    home    facts    of    city's 
schools,    388. 

Serologist,   318. 

Social  workers,  610. 

Sugarcoating  the  gas  bill,   76. 

Survey  (correspondence — Burns  and  Lee),  66. 

University  social  service  training,  290. 
Clifton,   Arizona,   143. 
Clinics,  venereal,   206. 
Cloak,  suit  and  skirt  manufacturers,  196. 

Agreement  expected,  406. 

Garment  workers  fighting  on,  321. 

Public  opinion  and,  283. 

Shame  of   it    (cartoon),   485. 

Strike  settlement  terms,  443. 

Strikers  return  to  work,  493. 
Clopper,  E.  N. 

America     for     America's     children      (Buenos 
Aires  Congress),  532. 

August  In  the  beet  fields,  517. 

June  in  the  beet  fields,  374. 
Clothing  workers,   Chicago   protocol,    113. 
Club  women.     See  Women's  clubs. 
Clymer,  John   L.,   398. 
Coal  Age,  593. 
Coal  cases  in  Colorado,  283. 
Coal  industry.     See  Anthracite  coal  industry. 
Coal   miners,  bath  tubs  and,   457. 
Cochitl  man,  cover  of  May  13  issue. 
Coe,  Geo.  A.,  330. 
Cofer,  Dr.  L.  E.,  confirmation  as  health  officer 

of  port  of  New  York,  111. 
Collective  bargaining. 
Methodists  and,   301. 

Railroads,  305. 
Colleges. 

Immigrant   program    in,   291. 

Rural  community  efforts,  455. 
Collier,    John,    170. 

For  a  new  drama,  137-141. 

Shakespeare  pageant  and  masque    (Caliban), 
343-350. 

Stage,  the  :   a  new  world,   251-260. 
Collins,  W.   B.,  382. 
Colorado. 

"Beeters"    (letter  and  reply),   593. 
Coal  cases  petering  out,  283. 

King  of  Huerfano  county,  405. 

Women   and   "Beeters"    (edit.),   372. 
Year  after  the  coal  strike.  190. 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.,  190. 
Columbia   (S.  C.)   Sociological  Society,  441. 
Columbia   University,    professors'    statement   on 

garment  workers'   lockout,  283. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Penitentiary,  voluntary  incarceration,  36. 

Social  service  training,  290. 
Colyer,  W.  T.,  516. 
Commission  government,  61. 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  Citizens.     See  New 

York    (City). 

Commodore  Mine.  ,  Bee  under  Minnesota. 
Common    welfare.      See    Monthly    News    Sum- 
mary. 
Community  centers. 

First  national  conference  on,   169,   170,   171. 


School  as  a,  621. 
Community  choruses,  414. 
Community  co-operation  In  Cleveland,  414. 
Community  drama,   255-260. 
Community  welfare. 

College  work  for,  455. 

Sacrillces  for   (letter),  591. 
Compensation. 

Heroism  not  a  bar,  336. 

N' 'r  also   Workmen's  compensation. 
Coney  Island,  social  hygiene  exhibit  at,  630. 
Conferences. 

Calendar,   108,  213,   214,  319,  320,  441,  529, 
530,  644. 

Various  reports,  233. 
Congestion  In  Boston  North  End,  579. 
Congress,  U.  S. 

Point  of  order  on   definition   of  "strike",  56. 

Rural  credits   through  the  Senate,   177. 

Social  legislation,  38. 
CongresKsional  Union,  216. 
Connecticut,    night    work    for   women    (letter), 

Conscription,  federal,  596. 

Conservation,   93. 

Consumers'  League,  499,  500,  533,  534. 

Cincinnati   slogan,   .Mr>. 

New  York  accomplishments  for  women  in  25 
years   (edit.),  164. 

Overtaking  the  courts,  173. 

Rhode    Island,   47. 
Consumption.     See  Tuberculosis. 
Contracts  broken  In  New  York  traction  trouble, 

632. 

Cook  County  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  437. 
Cooley,   Chas.   H.     A  builder  of  democracy    (J. 

B.  Angell),  116. 
Cooley,   Harris  R.,  284. 

Portrait,  285. 
Coolidge,  Mary  Roberts,  601,  603. 

Portrait,    601. 
Co-operation. 

Community,  414. 

In  Industrial  research,  586. 

International,  421. 

See  also   Rural   life. 

Corkerell,  Theo.  D.  A.     Letter  on  appeals,  546. 
Corn  club,  boys',  20. 
Cornell,  Dr.  Geo.  B.,  130. 
Corporation  schools.     See  National  Association 

of  Corporation  Schools. 
Cost  of  living.  See  Food. 
Cothern,  Marion  B.  When  strike-breakers 

strike,  535. 

Coulter,   Prof.   John  Lee,   51. 
Coulter,   Prof.  John  M.,  330. 
Country.     See   Rural   life. 
County    government,    program    for    rebuilding, 

616. 

Courts,  campaign  for  overtaking,  173. 
Cowards  and  fools — fall  In  !,  325. 

Letters  on,  397,  509. 
Cradle  song  (cartoon),  49. 
Craig,  Gordon,  260. 
Cram,  Ralph  Adams,  329,  330,  399. 
Crampton,   C.   Ward,  597. 

Crane,  Caroline  Bartlett.     Reply  to  John  Mar- 
tin's articles  on  woman,  77. 
Crime. 

Disease  known  as,  53. 

Training  for  (Scott's  book),  440. 
Cripples,  German  cities  for,  27. 
Crow    Indians,   272. 
Croxton,  Fred.  C.,  441. 
Culex.      See  Mosquitoes. 
Curran,   J.   J.     Four  years   of   peace   ahead   in 

anthracite,  178. 
Curtis,  Edward  S.,  opp.  p.  343. 


Dallas,  Texas,  public  service  and  municipal  elec- 
tion,  114. 

Daly,  Henry,  144. 

Dancing. 

Folk  dancing  in  the  Philippines,  241. 
Indians    and   peyote   worship,    181. 

Daniels,  John,  384. 

Homes  wanted  (letter),  591. 
New  name  for  the  National  Conference   (let- 
ter), 65. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  176,   177. 

Dannemora,   33. 

Darsie,    Charles.      Little    church    in    a   big   city 
(Cedar  Avenue,  Cleveland),  284. 

Dauria  detention  camp,  323. 

Davenport,   Wm.   H.,   427. 

Davies,  Hyrvel,   144. 

Davis,     Arthur     J.       Duluth     and     other     anti- 
saloon  cities  (letter),  643. 

Davis,  Michael  M.,  Jr.,  207. 

Davis,   Ozora   S.     Social   service :    the    field   of 
unity,  453. 

Davis,   Philip. 

Letter  on  Street  Land,  591. 

Davis,    Wm.   Stearns.      Social   workers   and    the 
war    (letter),  297. 

Dawson,  Miles  M.,  618. 
Portrait,  618. 

Day,  Caspar.      Fader-mens — a   story,   15. 

Day,  John  W.     St.  Louis  war-relief  bazar   (let- 
ter), 65. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  prepared   (letter),  396. 

Doaf-mutes,  Indiana,  118. 

Death    (cut  of  protagonist  in  Caliban  masque), 
346. 

Death  penalty.     See  Capital  punishment. 

Defectives,  243,  266. 

Oregon  Child  Welfare  Commission,  316. 


Statistics,   592. 

See  also  Mental  hygiene. 
Del  Carplo.     See  Carpio. 
Democratic  Party  platform,  336. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  20-26. 
Department  stores. 

Hygiene,  434. 

Saleswomen  in  the  gymnasium,  93. 
Dependent  children. 

Indiana,   100. 

Statistics,  592. 

Des  Moincs  Register  cartoon,   176. 
Detroit. 

Booming  Detroit,  449. 

School  superintendents,  188. 
Detroit  News  cartoon,   177. 
DeutscMand's  cargo,  441. 
Dicker,  S.  B.,  500. 
Dickinson,  Edward,  329. 
Dickinson,  Thos.   N.,  256. 
Diet.     See  Food. 
Dinosaur,  armored,  37,   176. 

Rejoinders,  etc.,  to  the  anti-preparedness  ex- 
hibit  (edit.),  165. 

Dirt  in  restaurants  and  hotels,  125. 
Disarmament.     See  Armament. 
Discipline  for  city   employes,   122. 
Disease  known  as  crime,  the,  53. 
Dispensaries. 

France,  social  hygiene,  318. 

Important  place  of,  206. 
District  idea,  93. 
Districting  in  cities,  324. 
Dix,  Dorothea,  117. 
Doane,  Harriet  Lloyd.     Letter  on  John  Martin's 

articles  on   woman,   84. 
Doctor  of  Humanity,  441. 
Dodd,  Alvln  E.,  575. 
Doherty,  Wm.  J.,  50,  263. 
Dole,  Chas.  F..  128. 

Pan-Americanism   and   preparedness    (letter), 

230. 

Donnithornes.  the,  431. 
Doorstep  to  doorstep  (letter),  592. 
Doria,  Rodriguez,  224. 

Dorn,   Dudley.     Cost  of  feeblemindedness    (let- 
ter), 294. 

Dowling,   Dr.    Oscar,   377. 
Dows,  Kenneth,  631. 
Drama. 

European  theaters,  138. 

For  a  new  drama   (Collier),  137-141. 

St.  Louis,  outdoor,  414. 

Stage,  the  :  a  new  world,  251-260. 
Drama  League  of  America,  258. 
Drew,  Walter. 

Letter  on  "efficiency  in  arsenals,"  512. 

Letter  on  the  open  shop,  212. 
Drexel,    Constance.      Letter   on    John    Martin's 

articles  on  woman,   81. 
Druco  drug  stores,  36. 
Drugs. 

Arsenobenzol,  49,  50. 

Harrison  law,  a  year  of  the,  58. 

Indian   hemp,   224. 

Pamphlet  on,   611. 

Peyote  worship  and  Indians,  181. 
Dublin,  Ireland,  city  plan,  455. 
Dublin,  Louis  I.,  94,  302. 
Dudley,  Helena  S.     Letter,  397. 
Du  Four,  Elise,  252. 
Duluth  dry  by  labor's  vote,  579,  643. 
Duncan,   Isadora,  251. 

Portrait,   252. 

Dunlap,   Flora.      Letter  on  John   Martin's  arti- 
cles on  woman,  84. 
Dunn,  John  J.,   263,  613. 
Dunphy,  Mary  C.,  298. 
duPonts,  In  justice  to  the,  426. 
Durkln,   Douglas.      Social    research    In   western 

Canada,  525. 

Dutch  painter  (Heyenbrock),  358. 
Dyspepsia,  emotional,   293. 
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East  Harlem  Community  Organization,  277. 
/,V;.v/Mm/  disaster. 

Effect,  443. 

Why  did   she  sink?  488. 
Eastman,  E.  Fred,  609. 
Eastman.  Ida  Rauh,  319. 
Easton,  Elizabeth  J.    Sparks,  55. 
Kckhardt,  Carl  C.     What  we  have  to  build  on 

(internationalism),  481. 
Economic   Psychology    Association,    129. 
Education. 

British  economy  In  war  time,  303. 

Maryland  reform,  391. 

School  superintendents  at  Detroit.   188. 

See    also    National    Education    Association ; 
Schools.  ' 

Efficiency. 

Arsenals    (edit.),  266. 

Arsenals    (letter),   512. 

Organized  labor  and,   523,   586. 
Eight-hour  day. 

Editorial,  32. 

Great  Britain,  639. 

New  England  women,  269. 

Pennsylvania  miners,  178. 

Railroad  conference  on,  SOD. 

Railroads,  599. 

Railroads,   President  Wilson   and,   531. 

Sudden  spread  of,  5. 

Women,  conferences  on.  628. 

See  also  Hours  of  work. 
Eight-hour  law. 

Cartoon,  615. 
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New  Jersey  measures,  48. 

New  York,  111,  313. 

Semite,  I'.  S\,  09. 
legislative  Information,  454. 
Lehmann,    T.      Social    workers    add    the    war 

(letter),  297. 
Lewis,  Dr.  Paul  A.,  578. 
Lewisohn,   Alice.      England   under  the  eaves  of 

war,  101. 

License  In  place  of  licensing,  635. 
Llebknecht,  Karl,  sentence  made  heavier,  580. 
Life,  take  the  "If"  out  of,  105. 
Life  Extension   Institute,  268. 
Life's  clinic,  142,  Ml,  564. 
Lindsay,  Sam'l  McCune,  portrait,  534. 
Llndsley,  Henry  D.,  114. 
Llppmann,  Walter,  176. 

Liquor    question.      See    Alcohol ;    Prohibition ; 
.  License. 

Little  Country  Theater,  256. 
Loan  sharks. 

Massachusetts   legislative  efforts  against,   49. 

Organized  fight  on,  497. 
Lobingler,  Mrs.  Andrew  S.,  602. 
Ixjchner,  Louis  P.,  279. 
Lodging  houses :    Y.  M.  C.  A.  hotel  in  Chicago, 

303. 

Lola,  399. 
London,  Meyer,  56. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  602,  605. 
Longshoremen. 

War  and,  450. 
Loretto,  Mt.,  50. 

Los  Angeles,  women's  clubs,  602,  604. 
Louisiana. 

Politics   and   public   health,   377. 

State  Board  of  Health,  59. 
Lovejoy,  Owen  R.,  629. 

Portrait,  533. 
Lovett,  Dr.  R.  W.,  515. 
Low,  Seth,  biography  and  portrait,  633. 
Ludlow,  Dr.  C.  S.,  311. 
Lues,   262. 

Lynchlngs  In  the  South,  196,  616. 
Lyon,  C.  C.,  36. 

M 

McCall,  Samuel  W.,  322,  637. 

Licensing  Board,  401. 

McCorkle,  Daniel  S.     Letter  on  B.  Clark's  arti- 
cle, 509. 

McCrudden,  .Tas.  F.,  455. 
McCulloch,  Oscar  C.,  portrait,  99. 
McDonald,  Charles.     Letter  complimenting  THE 

SUKVET,  108. 
McDowell,  Mary.     Tried  In  her  father's  stead, 

116. 

McDowell,  Mary  E.,  384. 
McDowell,  Wm.  F.,  319. 
Macfarland,  Chas.  S.     Is  ours  a  moratorium  of 

Christian  faith?  409. 
Machinery,  painter  of,  358. 
Mack,  Julian  W.,  fiftieth  birthday,  518. 
Mackay,  Constance  D'Arcy,  399. 
Mackaye,   Percy,  343. 
McKelway,  Alex.  3.,  593. 

Portrait,  534. 

"We"  and  the  Mothers'  Congress  (letter),  295. 
McLean,  Francis  H.,  399. 
Macrille,  Ida  Flnney,  603. 
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Mall  privileges  for  prisoners,  519. 
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Fifty-four-hour  law,  613. 
Malaria,  New  Jersey  Inviting,  435. 
Manhattan  Trade  School,  291. 
Manila,   236. 
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Marketing,  Bureau  of,  52. 
Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  130. 
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Medical  education  for  women,  125. 
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Medical  federation  in  Philadelphia,  341. 
Medicines,   proprietary,  398. 
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Mental  hygiene. 
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Mexican-American  League,  591. 
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Health  conditions,  382. 
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New  York  Commission,  406. 
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Oregon    working,   576. 
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Second  transportation  strike  averted,  531. 
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Transportation  strike,  493. 
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Malarial  in  New  Jersey,  435. 

Romance  of  a  campaign  against,  311. 
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Conservation  of,  527. 

National  congress  of,  48,  211,  295. 
Mothers'   pensions.     See  Widows'   pensions. 
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Narcotics.     See  Drugs. 
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Military  training  position,  418. 
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convention,   398. 
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Board  of  Charities,  323. 

Board  of  Charities  investigation,  50,  64,  263. 

Bureau  of  Employment,  432. 

Legislation,   111. 

Militarist  laws  passed  in  1916,  313. 

Military  Training  Commission,  406,  015. 
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Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Service,  54. 
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New  York  Central  tracks,  225. 
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Horth  Dakota,  University  of,  pageant,  346,  347. 
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Norton,   Jean  Cowdrey.     Letter  on   John   Mar- 
tin's articles  on   woman,   84. 
Norton,  Wm.  J.     City  planning  In  social  work, 
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Norway,  loneliness  in,  567-571. 
Norwich    Pathological    Laboratory,    128. 
Nudd,  Howard  W.,   188. 
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ment. 
Nursing. 

Ohio  public  health  nursing,  616. 

Visiting,  endowment  for,  271. 
Nutter,  E.  J.  M.     Letter  on  THE  SUKVEY,  398. 
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Odencrantz,   Louise  C.,   574. 
Odgen,  Wm.  J.,  427. 
O'Hara,  Edwin  V.,  576. 
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Labor  law  violations,  190. 

Old  Age  Pension  League,  517. 

Public  health   nursing,  616. 

Recruiting  scenes,  529. 

Social  community  planning,  413. 

Social  service  directory,  392. 

Social  service  training,  290. 
Ohio  Hospital  Association,   f!93]. 
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Old  men's  toy  shop,  71. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law.     Letter  on  birth  con- 
trol, 107. 

Open  shop   (letter  from  Walter  Drew),  212. 
Open-air  schools,  398. 
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Child  Welfare  Commission's  traveling  exhibit, 
316. 

Revised    code    of    rulings    by    Industrial    Wel- 
fare Commission,  585. 

Rural  schools,  75. 

State  conference  of  Social  Agencies,  meeting, 
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Oregon  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  610. 
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Osborne,  T.  M.,  129. 

Collapsing  charges,  375,  376. 

On  prison  administration  in  the  past,  1. 
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Oshkosh    General    Welfare   Association,    187. 
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Pan-Americanism,  473. 
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Parkinson,  Thos.  O.,  69. 
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Patriotism,  effect  of  war  on,  267. 
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Women  in  Europe  working  for,  42. 
Peace  Day,  88. 
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Peck,  Emelyn,  318. 
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Child-welfare  work  in  California,  521. 

Some  recent  steps  in  California  child-welfare 
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Peking  Gazette,  427. 
Pelham,  Laura  Dainty.  254. 
Pellagra,  food  and,  223. 
Pennsylvania,  feeblemindedness  exhibit,  38. 
Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service,  438. 
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Pensions. 

Swift  &  Co.,  610. 

See  also  Old  age  pensions  ;  Widows'  pensions. 
Perkins,  Geo.  W.,  329. 
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Philippines." 
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See  also  Manila. 
Phillips,  Wilbur  C..  93. 
Phlpps  Tuberculosis  Dispensary,  631. 
Physical    training   in   New    York    State   schools, 

015. 
Physicians. 

Industrial,  Association,  610. 

Industrial,  organization,  408. 

Woman,    bas-relief  of   Woman's   Medical   Col- 
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WARDEN  OSBORNE  put  the  sing  in 
Sing  Sing.  Yesterday  in  this,  and  in  most, 
prisons,  it  was  not  the  work  or  the  pun- 
ishment that  soured  the  men,  but  the  hours 
of  maddening  idleness.  Today,  in  work 
and  play  and  discipline  they  can  choose  be- 
tween this  and  that,  and  make  plans— do  tht 
kind  of  thing  that  builds  character.  And 
that  is  a  good  prescription  for  men  under 
treatment  for  weak  wills.  Page  1. 

IN  THE  BACKWASH  of  war  tne  5-Hour 
day  has  floated  up  to  the  surface — a  great 
gain  in  leisure  for  100,000  working  men  anrt 
women  here  in  America.  Page  5. 

WITH  RICH  ORES  underfoot  and  virgin 
timber  overhead,  a  land  of  big-muscled  men 
at  grips  with  bountiful  nature,  the  Mesaba 
Range  in  the  Northwest  has  nevertheless 
all  the  dreary  troubles  of  a  city  slum.  Pag< 


MADREJIEWSK1  was  Americanized  al) 
right— Citizen  papers  hung  on  the  wall 
alongside  the  saints,  vote  thriftily  sold  and 
the  conviction  that  "poltix  is  beyond 
womens."  But  when  the  little  girl  died 
from  a  fever,  that  came  in  the  milk,  thai 
was  not  inspected  by  the  health  boss,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  burgess,  who  was 
voted  for  by  Madrejiewski — well  there's 
a  real  story  of  the  house  that  politics 
built.  Page  15. 

MR.  VILLA,  of  Mexico,  hasn't  got  much 
of  anything  on  Mr.  Boll  Weevil,  also  of 
Mexico.  But  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the 
War  Department  can  turn  an  invasion  into 
a  big  conservation  movement  ,as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  did.  Its  countj 
agents  not  only  double  old  crops  and  import 
new  ones,  but  tell  Mrs.  Farmer  where  to 
place  the  kitchen  sink  and  Daughter  how 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  neighbors— 
and  the  neighbors'  sons.  Page  20. 

WHEN  FRITZY  comes  limping  home 
again,  the  German  Garden  City  Association 
proposes  a  special  village  for  him  and  a 
trade  suited  to  his  left  hand,  or  whatevei 
remains  over  from  his  army  life.  Page  27 

IN  PLACE  OF  MEDALS  for  men  and 
hero  statues  for  towns,  a  new  league  is 
proposing  community  social  centers  for  all 
France,  with  a  program  of  civic  education, 
to  serve  as  memorials  of  the  war— both 
honor  for  the  dead  and  richer  life  for  tht 
living.  Page  37. 

ANNOUNCING  THE  SURVEY'S  once-a- 
month  edition,  contrived  for  those  who  lack 
time,  inclination  or  means  for  the  weekly 
issues,  giving  terse  news  of  the  field  of 
social,  civic,  industrial  advance  and  the  il- 
lustrated articles  which  mark  the  progress 
of  social  exploration.  Page  31. 

VARIOUS  AND  SUNDRY  news  items  o( 
the  month,  including  the  fact  that  soothing 
syrup  is  a  high-power  stimulant  for  Babj 
Week  committees;  that  Congress  lacks  a 
self-starter  when  it  comes  to  child-labor 
and  such-like  bills;  that  John  Masefield 
doesn't  grasp  what  a  social  poet  is;  and 
that  the  actors  and  teachers  are  proposing 
to  join  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Pages  36-4R. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  CELL-BLOCK  AT  SING  SING 
These  cells  must  go. 


S~*LANCE  from  the  cage  enclosing  Thomas  Mott  Os- 
home's  head,  on  the  cover  of  this  magazine,  to  the 
head  pieces  shown  below.  The  former,  donned  by  Mr. 
Osborne  only  while  the  photographer  caught  him,  was 
first  seen  by  him  on  a  prisoner  when  as  a  boy  he  visited 
Auburn  penitentiary;  it  was  actually  used  for  punish- 


ment eighteen  short  years  ago.  Its  dead  weight  of  eight 
pounds  was  often  padlocked  on  a  man's  head  for  days 
at  a  time,  not  even  being  removed  at  night. 

Mr.  Osborne  found  it  again,  among  the  prison  relics, 
when  twn  years  ago  he  spent  his  voluntary  week  in 
Auburn  prison,  studying  the  psychology  of  prison  life. 


7 


"HE  head  pieces  below  i^ere  the  forerunners  of  the  cage  Mr.  Osborne  wears. 
I  he  one  to  the  left  is  a  ''gibbet  cap,"  the  one  to  the  right  is  a  "scold's  brank,"  or 
"gossip's  bridle."    Both  are  of  mediaeval  origin,  though  there  is  record  of  their  use 
in  1-nyland  as  late  as  1820.    The  "gossip's  bridle"  was  fixed  to  the  heads  of  garrulous 
women  and  was  equipped  with  a  plate  of  iron   extending   inward,  either 
sharpened  or  covered  with  spikes;   this  was  put  into   the   mouth   of   the 
victim  so  that  it  lacerated  the  tongue  if  moved — a  method  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  secure  such  silence  as  the  cell-block  guards  maintained  at  Sing 
-S'liif/  under  the  regime  that  preceded  the  Mutual  Welfare  League. 

'T'HE  cage-like  cells  above  are  a  product  also  of  an 
ancient  epoch  jnd  express  the  same  conception  of  the 
purpose  of  punishment.  The  next  step  in  prison  reform 
is  to  get  rid  of  them.  A  bill  which  would  wipe  them 
:>'il  at  Sing  Sing  is  before  the  New  York  Legislature. 


Old  hvaa  piece*  from   Bygone   Punishments,   by    William    Andrew* 
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One  Day  After  Another 

The  Old  Round  of  the  Twenty-four  Hours  at  Sing  Sing  and 

Auburn  and  the  New 

By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


1 


past. 


^HOMAS    MOTT   OSBORNE  has    frequently  caught  talking,  he  was  whisked  off  to  the  one  place  in 

pointed    out    in    his    speeches    that    imbecility  prison  where  he  could  talk  with  perfect  impunity  and  to 

seems  to  have  been  the  guiding  principle  of  his  heart's  content — the  dark  cells.     Here  no  guard  kept 

prison  administration   in   this   country    in    the  watch  and  a  man's  own  endurance  was  the  only  limit  on 

He  has  used  the  word  quite  literal-  sociability ;  by  speaking  out  of  the  front 


ly,  and  has  been  able  to  adduce  impre- 
sive  evidence  in  support  of  his  statement. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Osborne  has  net  meant 
to  suggest  that  all  prison  administrators 
have  been  imbeciles.  He  knows,  as  every 
one  knows,  that  institution  heads  like 
Brockway,  Pillsbury,  Homer,  Wolfer, 
Gilmour,  Scott  and  McClaughry,  and 
leaders  of  reform  like  Barrows,  Wines 
and  Henderson,  have  been  both  intelli- 
gent and  successful  in  attacking  many 
stupidities  of  the  old  order.  But  un- 
fortunately obtuseness  has  persisted  in 
spite  of  these  individuals,  and  is  still  a 
widespread  characteristic  of  prison  rule. 

If  imbecility  means  a  lack  of  common- 
sense,  a  want  of  the  power  to  see  the 
most  casual  relations  of  cause  and  effect, 
what  could  be  more  imbecile  than  the 
punishment  formerly  meted  out  in  Au- 
burn prison  to  prisoners  who  talked  ? 
In  both  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn  communi- 
cation among  inmates  was  prohibited — 
prohibited  twenty-four  hours  a  day  and 
seven  days  a  week. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  rule 
itself  was  stupid  enough,  since  it  sup- 
pressed at  a  stroke  a  thousand  normal 
impulses  in  men  whom  the  state  was  try- 
ing to  fit  for  normal  life:  yet  in  Auburn 
a  further  and  almost  bizarre  stupidity 
was  added  in  the  penalty  attached  to  a 
violation  of  the  rule.  If  a  prisoner  was 


In  this  slit  in  an  old,  damp 
wall,  measuring  x  feet  3  inches 
•wide,  6  feet  7  incites  high  and  7 
feet  long,  a  man  formerly  spent 
in  of  the  168  hours  in  each 
iveek.  He  now  spends  73. 


of  his  cell  he  could  engage  in  a  lively  con- 
versation with  all  of  his  fellow-sufferers 
Yet  over  half  of  the  commitments  to 
these  cells  in  Auburn  were  for  doing 
elsewhere  what  he  could  do  here  without 
hindrance. 

These  same  dark  cells  gave  rise  to  an- 
other imbecility  in  Auburn,  even  more 
grotesque  than  the  above.  Once  a 
prisoner  committed  suicide  in  one  of 
them  by  strangling  himself  with  his 
handkerchief.  Thereafter  the  guards  in 
their  craftiness  took  away  the  handker- 
chiefs of  all  prisoners  consigned  to  these 
haunts  of  punishment.  But  they  forgot 
that  the  perfect  instrument  of  strangling 
is  an  undershirt  and  this  garment  they 
left  on  the  back  of  each  dark  cell  victim. 

But  of  all  its  imbecilities,  the  old  prison 
system  knew  nothing  so  michievously 
stupid  as  the  routine  of  its  daily  life — 
a  changeless  round  that  sent  men  back 
into  society  with  their  initiative  gone, 
their  power  of  choice  in  the  common  acts 
of  life  paralyzed,  their  faculty  of  making 
decisions  and  of  exercising  judgment 
dead  from  disuse.  Compared  to  this, 
Sisyphus  led  an  adventurous  life.  He  at 
least  got  sufficient  exercise.  But  there 
was  neither  exercise  nor  variety  in  the 
prison  routine  that  determined  in  ad- 
vance every  movement  of  the  day.  the 
week,  the  year,  and  left  no  man  the  hope 
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that  as  long  as  he  remained  in  prison  he  could  ever  rise 
from  his  meager  meal  at  any  but  the  accustomed  signal, 
or  look  at  the  sun  over  any  but  the  same  familiar  shoulder 
of  the  man  who  always  marched  ahead  of  him  in  the  dull 
gray  line. 

Under  the  old  system,  still  practiced  in  many  of  our 
prisons,  the  day  began  with  the  raucous  clanging  of  a 
bell  at  6 :30.  This  meant  that  the  prisoner  must  rise  and 
put  on  the  uniform  that  for  the  next  ten  hours  would 
render  him  undistinguishable  from  1,500  other  human 
beings.  After  dressing,  he  made  his  bed  and  swept  the 
floor  of  his  cell ;  not  much  inventiveness  was  required  in 
corralling  the  dirt  on  a  dead  stone  surface  of  twenty- 
three  square  feet. 

Then  the  prisoner  stepped  to  his  cell  door,  ready  for 
the  morning  count.  For  this  he  was  required  to  stand  in 
one  of  two  ways — either  he  must  grasp  a  bar  of  the  gate 
with  one  hand  or  show  the  fingers  of  the  hand  thrust 
out  between  the  bars.  The  purpose  of  this  rule  was  to 
prevent  the  erection  of  a  dummy  inside  the  cell  as  an  aid 
to  escape.  The  rap  of  a  stick  at  the  end  of  the  gallery 
announced  that  an  officer  was  coming  to  take  the  count. 
The  officer  unlocked  each  door  as  he  passed,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  tier  drew  the  master  lever  that  permitted  the 
doors  to  be  opened.  Another  rap  told  each  prisoner  to 
step  into  the  corridor,  bucket  in  hand,  and  take  his  place 
in  line.  Places  were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  height — 
the  tallest  at  the  head — so  that  even  here  regularity  was 
carried  to  its  utmost  extreme. 

A  third  rap  told  the  men  to  begin  to  march,  and  closely 
attended  by  guards  they  walked  in  lock-step  or  military 
formation  to  the  bucket-house.  There,  without  breaking 
line,  they  emptied  the  excreta  of  the  night,  held  their 


buckets  for  a  moment  under  a  running  faucet,  and  placed 
them  on  a  rack  for  the  day.  Then  they  proceeded  to  the 
mess  hall  for  breakfast.  Filing  into  narrow  aisles  be- 
tween the  long  board  tables,  each  man  stood  at  his  place 
until  a  rap  of  the  ever-sounding  stick  told  him  to  pull  out 
his  stool.  A  second  rap  told  him  he  might  sit  down  and 
a  third  that  he  might  begin  to  eat.  Seventy-five  guards 
stood  by  during  the  twenty  minutes  allowed  for  breakfast. 
When  time  was  up,  a  rap  told  the  men  to  rise,  push  in 
their  stools  and  face  to  the  left  :  and  two  short  raps,  to 
march  out. 

As  the  men  left  the  hall  each  clasped  his  cap  to  his 
left  shoulder  with  his  right  hand,  and  held  his  knife,  fork 
and  spoon  in  plain  sight  in  the  other.  Under  the  close 
scrutiny  of  guards,  he  dropped  his  knife  into  one  compart- 


Photo    by    Seals;   copyriyht    by   Survey   Associates,  Inc. 
NOTHING    TO    SMILE    ABOUT 

Mr.  Osborne  in  head-cage  and  the  stripes  he  wore  at  Sing 
Sing,  emblems  of  the  dark  age  of  prison  discipline. 


Photo    6.V    Renln 
STILL   ALL   IS  GLOOM 

1'he   head-cafje  disappeared  some  years   ago.   but   the 
stripes  were  retained. 

mem  of  a  large  box,  his  fork  into  another  and  his  spoon 
into  a  third.  Thus  was  he  prevented  from  carrying  away 
any  article  that  he  might  have  put  to  an  illicit  use  later  on 

If  weather  permitted,  ten  minutes  was  spent  in  march- 
ing around  the  yard  after  breakfast.  This  was  called 
recreation,  though  the  men  could  neither  break  line,  talk 
nor  smoke.  From  this  exercise  they  marched  to  the 
shops.  So  far  they  had  indulged  in  no  act  of  their  own. 
no  choice  of  movement.  They  had  conformed  to  an  iron 
routine  that  gave  them  small  joy  in  beginning  the  day's 
work. 

In  the  shops  there  was  no  relief  to  this  monotony.  Each 
man  was  given  his  stint  for  the  day — so  many  mats  to 
make,  so  many  soles  to  put  on  shoes,  so  many  brush-heads 
to  complete.  Work  was  not  assigned  on  the  basis  of  the 
worker's  aptitude  or  liking  for  it;  the  men  living  in  one 
cell  gallery  were  put  in  one  shop :  those  in  another  gal- 
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lery,  in  another,  and  so  on.  A  slight  dexterity  might  have 
been  required  here  and  there,  but  the  tasks  were  for  the 
most  part  unskilled ;  they  offered  no  variety,  no  new  prob- 
lems to  solve.  The  same  processes  were  repeated  day 
after  day — the  same  amount  turned  out.  The  fixed  wage 
of  a  cent  and  a  half  a  day  comprised  the  prisoner's  total 
earning  power  and  gave  no  incentive  to  fast  work  or  to 
the  invention  of  new  methods. 

A  man  could  not  move  from  his  place  of  work.  If  he 
needed  to  go  to  the  toilet,  he  secured  permission  from  one 
of  the  guards  by  raising  his  hand.  He  could  ask  questions 
of  the  guard  concerning  his  work,  but  he  could  not  talk- 
to  his  neighbor.  From  the  moment  he  entered  the  shop 
until  the  whistle  blew  at  11 :50,  he  was  engaged  in  an 
empty,  fruitless  task,  in  a  slavery  of  the  body  that  soon 


NOW   THINGS    ARE   GETTING   BRIGHTER 

The  stripes  have  gone,  and  Mr.  Osborne  wears  the  budge 
of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League 

developed  into  a  slavery  of  the  very  processes  of  his  mind. 

When  the  whistle  blew  for  dinner,  the  men  washed  at 
a  trough  that  served  eight  at  a  time.  They  then  fell  into 
line  by  size  and  marched  to  the  mess  hall.  The  same  repe- 
tition of  raps  permitted  them  to  begin  to  eat,  the  same 
display  of  caps  on  shoulders,  knives,  forks  and  spoons  in 
air,  accompanied  their  departure.  No  recreation  was 
allowed  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  the  men  marched  directly 
back  to  their  places  of  work.  Here  they  remained  until 
3  :30.  In  one  or  two  shops  those  who  finished  early  could 
sit  at  their  places,  or  pace  back  and  forth  within  a  space 
of  four  feet,  two  feet  on  each  side  of  their  machines  or 
benches.  Men  who  had  been  in  prison  five  years  and 
whose  records  were  good,  could  read  expurgated  copies 
of  newspapers,  but  if  they  were  caught  passing  these  to  a 
neighbor  they  were  punished. 

To  most  people  the  end  of  the  day's  work  brings  a  mod- 
erate sense  of  satisfaction.  To  the  men  in  prison  it 


I'liutu   by  Uealt 


A   REAL    SMILE   AT    LAST 


'I'liis  is  the  look  that  men  wear  now  when,  in  citizens'  clothes, 
they  issue  from  Sing  Sing  and  Auburn. 

liroughi  only  greater  wretchedness.  It  meant  a  return  to 
the  horrors  of  the  cells.  No  afternoon  recreation  was 
allowed ;  after  washing  their  faces  and  hands,  the  men 
marched  to  the  bucket  ground,  took  their  buckets  from  the 
racks  and  without  breaking  line  continued  to  the  cell- 
house.  At  the  entrance  to  the  cells  stood  tables  contain- 
ing bread  piled  in  thick  slices.  As  the  line  passed  these 
tables  each  man  helped  himself  to  his  evening  meal — 
three  or  four  slices  of  bread,  according  to  the  state  of  his 
appetite.  Whether  he  took  one  more  or  one  less  was  one 
of  his  few  opportunities  in  the  day  to  make  a  choice. 

As  each  man  entered  the  cell  block  he  was  expected 
to  salute  the  empty  air  as  a  recognition  to  "the  keys." 

Reaching  his  cell,  he  found  his  cup  filled  with  a  weak 
solution  known  as  prison  tea,  unless  he  had  previously 
requested  water.  (The  privilege  of  having  tea  or  water  was 
another  notable  choice  enjoyed  under  the  old  system.)  He 
could  not  turn  to  his  supper  at  once,  however.  After 
entering  the  cell  and  closing  the  door,  he  had  to  stand  for 
the  evening  count.  When  a  gong  announced  that  this 
had  been  taken  and  found  correct,  he  could  eat  his  bread 
and  drink  his  tea  or  water.  The  tea  was  usually  cold  by 
the  time  he  was  ready  for  it.  After  supper,  he  could  enjoy 
his  first  smoke  of  the  day.  Only  pipes  were  allowed,  though 
many  a  man  ruined  his  health  with  cigarettes  made  from 
newspapers. 

By  4 :30  the  men  were  usually  locked  in  their  cells  and 
counted.  From  this  time  until  seven  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing— a  stretch  of  fourteen  hours  and  a  half — they  re- 
mained there.  They  could  go  to  bed  any  time  they  wanted, 
but  lights  had  to  remain  on  until  9  o'clock.  Then  all  were 
compelled  to  let  down  their  cots  and  retire. 

Such  was  the  man-killing  routine  of  a  Sing  Sing  inmate 
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six  days  in  every  seven.  The  week-end  was  a  still  more 
barren  stretch.  From  4 :30  Saturday  afternoon  to  7  o'clock 
Monday  morning — thirty-eight  hours  and  a  half — the  men 
did  no  work,  remaining  continuously  in  their  cells  except 
for  two  hours  Sunday  morning  spent  at  breakfast  and  in 
the  chapel.  After  chapel  they  took  into  their  cells  the 
food  that  was  to  last  them  until  Monday  morning. 

A  Day  Under  the  New  Order 

This  empty  life  could  be  broken  into  once  a  month  by 
the  writing  of  a  letter ;  once  every  two  months,  by  a  visitor 
from  the  world  outside.  The  only  other  way  of  varying 
the  monotony  was  by  some  infraction  of  the  rules  that 
brought  a  punishment,  and  many  men  were  driven  to 
such  infractions  by  sheer  desperation.  The  regime  was, 
of  course,  the  worst  possible  preparation  for  a  return  to 
society.  To  most  of  us  the  thought  of  a  day  of  such  ex- 
istence is  unbearable;  a  monlh  is  more  than  the  mind  can 
contemplate.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  what  five  years  of  it 
would  mean,  five  years  in  which  every  normal  relationship, 
every  rational  exercise  of  one's  powers,  every  freedom  of 
motion  and  of  thought  is  utterly  foregone.  To  many  a 
man  in  prison  who  suffered  it — and  men  are  suffering  it 
today  in  many  states  of  the  union — it  has  meant  the  .degen- 
eration of  all  useful  faculties,  the  death  of  every  impulse 
that  enables  men  to  adjust  themselves  to  other  men. 

What  relief  has  been  brought  by  the  new  order  of 
things?  Some  measure  of  regularity  is.  of  course,  neces- 
sary where  1,500  men  live  under  one  roof  and  where  the 
first  object  of  administration  is  to  see  that  they  remain 
there.  But  life  at  Sing  Sing  today  is  no  longer  a  juiceless 
monotony.  It  abounds  with  opportunities  for  men  to  act 
on  their  own  impulses,  to  exercise  initiative,  to  make  their 
own  decisions,  to  choose  their  own  ways  of  spending  time, 
and  to  keep  alive  and  fresh  the  invaluable  power  to  adjust 
themselves  to  new  conditions,  to  control  their  own  lives 
with  the  freedom  of  their  own  wills. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  day  the  change  begins.  Talk- 
ing is  allowed  from  the  time  the  men  leave  their  cells  in 
the  morning  until  they  return  to  them  at  night ;  they  may 
talk  unreservedly  and  upon  any  topic.  The  effect  of  this 
has  been  revolutionary.  Whereas  men  went  about  before 
with  sullen  faces  and  hearts  of  hate,  today  they  are  cheer- 
ful, alert,  spontaneous.  Dogged  countenances  have  given 
way  to  clear  eyes  and  frank  expressions;  moodiness  has 
been  invaded  by  companionship.  Prisoners  accost  each 
other  in  the  morning  and  throughout  the  day  with  affec- 
tion and  banter,  and  the  leavening  power  of  friendship  has 
turned  many  a  grim  recluse  into  a  sympathetic  and  jovial 
comrade.  Like  other  people,  the  men  behind  the  bars  have 
been  found  to  be  sociable  animals. 

Another  change  is  apparent  as  the  day  dawns.  No  uni- 
formed guards  keep  watch  at  every  corner,  lining  the 
men  up,  taking  the  count,  accompanying  them  on  the 
march,  overseeing  their  work  in  the  shops,  standing  by 
while  they  eat,  and  generally  superintending  every  move- 
ment they  make.  Such  guards  as  there  are,  except  those 
at  the  entrance  to  the  prison  and  in  a  few  other  places 
where  the  men  rarely  see  them,  are  prisoners  themselves, 
delegates  of  the  Mutual  Welfare  League,  elected  by  the 
body  of  the  inmates  and  holding  office  by  virtue  of  the 
respect  the  men  place  in  them.  They  are  more  efficient 
than  the  old  guards  of  the  state.  THE  SURVEY  has  already 
shown  the  amazing  reduction  that  has  taken  place,  under 
this  administration  and  the  rule  of  the  prisoners'  court,  in 


infractions  of  prison  discipline.  (See  THE  SURVEY  for 
January  22,  19 1C,  page  490.) 

The  men  arise,  as  before,  at  6:30  and  march  to  the 
bucket  grounds  by  galleries — not  in  lines  formed  on  the 
basis  of  height.  They  now  have  the  unusual  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  their  buckets,  still  necessary  because  of 
the  absence  of  sewerage,  are  disinfected  daily  and  scrubbed 
several  times  a  week.  In  the  past  an  occasional  sprinkling 
of  lime  was  the  sum  total  of  their  disinfection.  A  further 
hygienic  innovation  consists  in  keeping  the  buckets  of  the 
"venereal  squad"  separate  from  the  others. 

From  the  bucket  yard  the  men  march  to  the  shops  and 
wash,  a  privilege  not  previously  accorded  them  before 
breakfast.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  eat  the  breakfast 
set  by  the  prison  kitchen  may  prepare  their  own  break- 
fasts. With  the  hot  water  on  tap  in  some  of  the  shops 
they  make  tea  and  many  are  adept  at  cooking  eggs  by  this 
means  also.  They  are  allowed  to  buy  other  articles  of 
food  from  the  outside  through  the  prison  authorities, 
paying  for  them  with  money  of  their  own.  Food  may  also 
be  sent  in  to  them  once  a  week.  Before  February  1  a 
fourth  of  the  men  were  in  the  habit  of  foregoing  the  prison 
breakfast  and  preparing  their  own,  but  since  that  time  the 
dietary  has  been  so  improved  under  Warden  Kirchwey  that 
now  nearly  everyone  partakes  of  the  meals  provided  by 
the  state.  For  these  the  men  pay  in  the  token  coinage  given 
them  for  their  labor.  Persons  of  spartan  taste,  who  eat 
no  breakfast,  may  remain  in  the  shops  or  walk  about  the 
yard. 

Breakfast  is  over  in  twenty  minutes.  Then  comes  a 
recreation  period  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  does 
not  consist,  as  under  the  old  system,  of  a  stolid  march 
about  the  yard.  The  men  are  allowed  to  stroll  where  they 
will  and  to  smoke.  At  7  :55  the  whistle  blows  and  they 
go — they  do  not  march — to  the  shops. 

Work  in  the  Shops 

Here  no  daily  stint  is  exacted.  The  delegates  of  the 
league  supervise  the  work  and  see  that  each  man  performs 
a  reasonable  amount.  Soldierers  are  haled  to  court  and 
punished  if  incorrigible.  New  York  state  has  still  a  long 
way  to  go  before  the  prison  industries  are  put  on  a  basis 
that  will  develop  the  labor  power  of  its  incarcerated  men 
and  women — for  themselves,  their  families  and  the  com- 
munity. But  a  beginning  has  been  made.  Each  man  is 
paid  a  dollar  a  day  in  token  money.  With  this  he  buys 
his  meals,  lodging,  clothing  and  whatever  else  the  state 
formerly  gave  him  free.  A  prisoner  who  has  no  outside 
source  of  income  can,  after  paying  for  all  necessaries 
within  the  prison,  save  about  thirty-five  cents  a  week. 

In  little  ways,  also,  the  feeling  and  atmosphere  of  slavery 
is  removed.  A  man  may  go  to  the  toilet  without  first 
asking  permission.  lie  may  leave  his  place  for  material, 
instead  of  having  the  material  brought  to  him.  And 
always,  he  may  talk. 

Work  stops  at  11 :15  and  dinner  is  served  at  12.  Again, 
those  who  do  not  want  to  eat  the  prison  meal  may  prepare 
their  own  or  stroll  about  the  yard.  Thirty  minutes  are 
allowed  for  dinner,  after  which  comes  another  fifteen- 
minute  recreation  period  during  which  the  men  may  walk 
in  the  yard  and  smoke. 

In  the  afternoon  those  who  finish  early  may  read,  play 
checkers  in  the  shops,  or  help  a  slower  friend.  Work 
stops  at  four  in  the  winter,  at  3 :30  in  the  summer.  Under 
the  old  system  the  end  of  work  meant  a  return  to  the  cells. 
Under  the  new  it  means  the  beginning  of  an  inspiriting 
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social  and  recreational  life.  For  an  hour  in  winter,  two 
hours  in  summer,  the  men  may  come  and  go  as  they  please. 
In  the  prison  yard  they  play  baseball,  tennis,  quoits,  foot- 
ball, bocci  (an  Italian  game  not  unlike  duck-on-rock),  they 
run  and  jump  or  engage  in  any  activity  which  the  size  of 
the  yard  makes  possible.  They  may  read,  play  checkers, 
or  swim  in  the  swimming-pool.  They  are  even  allowed  to 
fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  through  the  bars  of  the 
iron  stockade.  Many  of  them  spend  this  time  in  attend- 
ance on  the  sessions  of  the  prisoners'  court,  which  in  a 
busy  season  sits  four  or  five  afternoons  a  week ;  recently 
the  necessity  for  discipline  has  so  fallen  off  that  court  has 
been  held  not  oftener  than  once  a  week.  In  the  summer 
the  prison  band  frequently  holds  a  concert  in  the  yard. 

At  the  end  of  the  recreation  period,  the  men  go  to  their 
cells  for  the  evening  count.  At  this  time,  also,  the  day's 
mail  is  distributed,  unlimited  letters  and  weekly  visits 
being  now  allowed.  After  the  mail  is  distributed,  it  is 
supper-time,  and  those  who  desire  to  eat  the  state's  meal 
go  to  the  mess  hall.  Prior  to  February  1  many  were  in 
the  habit  of  preparing  supper  in  their  cells,  using  news- 
papers for  fuel  or  employing  small  "sterno"  stoves  bought 
from  the  outside.  This  practice  is  not  looked  upon  with 
favor  and  may  be  abolished. 

After  supper  come  the  varied  activities  of  the  evening. 
There  are  classes  in  a  dozen  subjects — stenography,  teleg- 
raphy, book-keeping,  Italian,  Spanish,  automobile  repair- 
ing, debating,  choral  singing  and  others.  The  men  choose 
the  classes  they  prefer  to  attend.  Some  of  them  have 
organized,  of  their  own  volition,  a  knitting  class  for  war 


sufferers,  at  which  200  were  at  one  time  in  attendance. 
Twice  a  week  there  are  lectures  in  the  chapel,  movie  shows 
are  given  twice  a  week,  and  a  musical  concert  once  a  week. 
The  men  must  be  back  in  their  cells  at  ten  o'clock  and 
lights  are  extinguished  at  10 :15  or  10 :30. 

This  is  the  typical  week-day.  The  end  of  the  week  is 
no  longer  the  maddening  confinement  it  once  was.  On 
Saturday,  the  men  stop  work  at  noon  in  the  summer,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  winter.  A  baseball  game  usually  takes 
place  on  Saturday  in  the  summer,  and  the  men  have  the 
run  of  the  recreation  yard. 

Sunday  is  a  day  of  relaxation  and  pleasure,  the  pris- 
oner's "big  day."  In  the  morning  religious  services  are 
held  and  the  afternoon  is  given  over  to  outdoor  sport  and 
recreation.  In  the  evening  there  are  classes  and  enter- 
tainments, as  on  week-day  nights. 

Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  measurably  interesting  life 
of  a  Sing  Sing  prisoner  today.  This  life  is  substantially 
duplicated  at  Auburn.  It  is  not  a  pampering  or  luxurious 
existence.  It  is  a  life  that  builds  up  the  human  and  social 
forces  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  live  it.  By  putting 
responsibility  upon  men  whether  they  will  or  no,  by  accus- 
toming them  to  freedom  of  choice  and  the  exercise  of 
judgment,  it  develops  the  very  faculties  that  they  will 
most  need  if  they  are  to  go  straight  after  their  release. 
Compared  with  the  empty  and  enervating  routine  of  other 
days,  and  of  other  prisons  today,  it  is  a  life  of  hope  and 
promise,  regarding  its  temporary  charges  as  men  who  are 
coming  back  into  society  to  affect  once  more,  for  good  or 
ill,  the  bit  of  world  that  will  be  their  sphere  of  action. 


Sudden  Spread  of  the  Eight-Hour  Day 

Within  the  Past  Ten  Months  100,000  Wage-earners 
Have  Won  a  New  Leisure 


By  Ruth  Pickering 


-^WENTY-FIVE  years  ago  in  England,  the 
skilled  mechanic  was  building  his  Utopia  out  of 
"eight  hours  for  work,  eight  hours  for  play, 

eight  hours  for  sleep  and  eight  bobs  a  day."  In 

America  this  movement  has  lagged  among  the  machinists. 
At  the  outset  of  the  war,  the  skilled  men,  though  they  had 
their  two  dollars  a  day  or  more,  had  not  reduced  their 
working  day  to  eight  hours.  In  the  last  twenty  months, 
however,  they  have  done  more  to  effect  that  standard  than 
in  the  twenty-five  years  preceding  the  war. 

On  January  1,  1915,  only  7,000  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  were  working  the  eight- 
hour  day;  on  January  1,  1916,  60,000  men  were  working 
eight  hours.  Membership  in  the  union  is  today  90.000 
and  their  hope  is  not  only  to  win  the  shorter  work-day 
for  this  whole  membership,  but  to  seize  the  opportunity 
of  spreading  among  the  500,000  men  employed  in  ma- 
chine trades  in  the  United  States,  and  to  create  a  labor 
organization  that  shall  be  able  to  withstand  whatever  re- 
adjustments follow  the  cessation  of  the  war. 

For  years  past  the  union  movement  in  the  machine 
trades  has  been  carried  on  under  difficulties.  With  the 


increasing  use  of  machinery  and  the  adoption  of  efficiency 
systems  in  the  machine  and  automobile  shops,  work  has 
been  so  subdivided  into  small  tasks  that  the  market  for 
skilled  labor  would  have  slumped  had  it  not  been  for  the 
expansion  of  these  industries ;  while  the  demand  for  un- 
skilled or  semi-skilled  labor  that  may  be  trained  within  a 
few  weeks  or  months  has  known  no  bounds.  Now  that  the 
supply  of  immigrants  has  been  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  need  for  men  in  the  machine 
fhops  has  risen  enormously,  a  new  day  for  the  American 
mechanic  has  come. 

This  deeper  significance  of  the  eight-hour  strikes  as 
part  of  a  slow-gathering  economic  movement  is  to  be  re- 
membered at  a  time  when  the  newspapers  are  given  up  to 
discussions  whether  or  not  the  agitation  shall  be  attributed 
to  German  agents. 

The  awakening  of  the  machinists  seems  to  have  come 
first  to  public  notice  in  March,  1915,  when  there  was  a 
.•-light  stir  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  scores  of  machinists 
were  reported  as  joining  the  local  union.  In  August,  the 
movement  was  well  on  its  way.  In  September,  even  the 
corset  manufacturers  in  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  and  that  neigh- 
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borhood,  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  from  the  demand 
for  labor  in  the  munitions  plants,  shortened  the  working- 
day  of  the  girls  to  eight  hours.  In  the  last  six  months, 
the  movement  has  swept  not  only  through  munitions  plants 
and  corset  factories,  but  through  automobile  and  motor- 
cycle works  and  paper  mills,  through  the  garment  trades 
and  shops  making  skates  and  musical  instruments. 

Centers  where  sudden  and  wholesale  changes  have  oc- 
curred which  are  easily  traceable  through  newspaper  ac- 
counts are  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  where  more  than  fifteen 
firms  reduced  hours;  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  from  which 
came  the  nonchalant  report  that  after  strikes  in  twenty-one 
shops,  thirteen  shops  conceded  immediately;  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Plainfield  and  Bayonne,  N.  J.  In  Wilmington,  Del., 
the  shorter  work-day  was  granted  to  the  employes  of  the 
du  Pont  powder  factory,  and  the  Gulf  Refining  Company 
in  Port  Arthur,  Texas,  gave  it  to  2,125  men.  Fourteen 
or  more  small  firms  followed  the  movement  in  New  York. 
[n  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  three  largest  firms  to  fall  into  line 
were  the  Willys-Overland  Automobile  Company,  the  Bunt- 
ing Brass  and  Bronze  Company,  and  the  Toledo  Machine 
and  Tool  Company. 

Aside  from  a  few  scattered  changes  in  the  South  and 
Middle  West,  the  war  demand  has  made  itself  felt  most 
widely  in  the  seaboard  states.  In  these  states  official  re- 
turns as  to  the  extent  of  the  movement  are  obtainable. 
The  Department  of  Labor  of  New  Jersey  reported  that 
•25,395  persons  in  twenty-four  various  plants  of  that  state 
had  for  the  first  time  benefited  during  the  past  year  by  the 
eight-hour  day.  Out  of  all  these,  only  one  firm,  the  Vic- 
tor Talking  Machine  Company,  employing  7,500  men  and 
women,  is  not  "engaged  in  the  production  of  one  or  an- 
other kind  of  war  material  for  the  European  belligerents." 
The  New  York  Department  of  Labor  reported  gains  by 
350  metal  workers  and  850  magneto  workers.  The  Con- 
necticut Bureau  of  Labor  estimated  that  30.000  machin- 
ists, in  munitions  plants  alone,  were  affected. 

Against  the  Change 

To  interpret  the  attitude  of  employers  toward  this  ac- 
tivity, letters  were  sent  by  THE  SURVEY  to  125  firms  re- 
ported by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  News  Let- 
ter and  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  hav- 
ing recently  adopted  the  eight-hour  day.  About  one-half 
replied  and  some  of  the  answers  are  illuminating. 

Only  one  firm,  the  Brown  and  Sharpe  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  belligerent  in  its  op- 
position to  the  eight-hour  day  and  attributed  the  agitation 
not  to  war  demand  but  to  German  influences.  The  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  reported  last  September  a  bit- 
ter strike  of  three  weeks'  duration.  It  said  500  men 
were  out;  the  company  said  2,500.  The  Brown  and 
Sharpe  Company  not  only  refused  to  grant  the  demands, 
but  issued  a  statement  to  the  Providence  evening  press 
entitled  The  Bankruptcy  of  the  Machinists'  Union,  and 
a  manifesto  "to  the  present  and  former  employes  of  the 
Brown  and  Sharpe  Company"  which  said : 

"What  does  the  Brown  and  Sharpe  strike  mean?  Everyone 
should  understand  the  real  inwardness  of  the  movement  in 
which  he  may  be  a  factor. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  carefully  prepared  agitation  and  the 
strike  itself  is  an  incident  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Dumba 
campaign  to  embarrass  the  manufacturers  of  ammunition 
and  ammunition  machinery  intended  to  assist  the  cause  of  the 
Allies.  When  this  strike  campaign  started  some  weeks  ago, 
it  was  widely  rumored  that  somebody  or  some  men  had  re- 
ceived large  sums  of  money,  but  authentic  information  on  this 
point  has  never  Seen  divulged.  All  of  the  strikers,  in  so  far 


as  their  action  goes,  contribute  to  delay  the  delivery  of  ma- 
chines needed  by  industries  serving  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
and  thereby  assist  a  scheme  such  as  was  proposed  and  advo- 
cated by  Dumba  himself. 

"The  strike  means  that  at  a  time  when  brisk  business  would, 
if  anything,  demand  an  increase  of  hours  with  consequent 
increased  remuneration  to  workmen  in  order  to  secure  a 
greater  output,  the  hours  of  work  shall  be  curtailed  and  there- 
by ensure  a  less  output.  Because  the  makers  of  firearms  anct 
ammunition  are  willing  to  run  their  plants  on  an  eight-hour 
schedule,  this  is  no  reason  why  the  makers  of  machine  tools- 
should  do  the  same.  The  former  is  a  boom  business  which 
will  in  time  flatten  out,  doubtless  as  suddenly  as  it  has  come 
and  will  leave  its  shops  deserted." 

Half  a  dozen  other  firms  expressed  themselves  againsi 
the  change  on  economic  grounds.     A  Massachusetts  firm 
manufacturing  motors  which  reduced  the  daily  hours  of 
work  of  315  men  at  the  request  of  a  committee  of  em 
ployes  contended  that 

''the  ultimate  effect  in  our  opinion  will  be  increased  cost  t" 
consumer  and  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with  foreign 
producers  for  the  world  market." 

One  or  two  other  companies  wrote  in  similar  vein  that  tht 
ultimate  effect  they  look  for  is  "decreased  efficiency,  and 
increased  cost  to  producer  and  consumer."  Two  or  three 
plants  reported  decreased  output  because  of  the  reduction 
in  the  working  hours,  but  accepted  it  as  a  permanent  con- 
dition since  "the  eight-hour  day  was  shortly  coming  into 
general  use  in  this  country." 

A  printing-press  manufacturing  company  replied  that  it 
thought  there  might  be  increased  efficiency  "by  resorting 
to  driving" ;  that  "all  shops  will  run  the  eight  hours,"  and 
the  "management  must  wake  up  to  ways  and  means  of  in 
creasing  production."  Another  wrote  that  one  effect  of 
the  change  would  be  that  the  "unions  will  ask  for  further 
reductions  in  hours."  On  the  contrary,  a  Cleveland  maker 
of  automobiles 

''found  that  the  majority  of  the  men  prefer  the  longer  hours 
.  .  .  We  feel  sure  that  if  we  were  to  take  a  vote  in  our 
shop  today,  the  men  would  ask  to  go  back  to  the  fifty-four 
hour  a  week  basis." 

"But  of  course  they  would  expect  no  cut  in  pay,"  he 
adds.  It  was  in  October  that  this  firm  granted  a  reduc- 
tion of  seven  hours  a  week  to  its  employes,  with  the 
same  pay,  and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 

Employers  for  the  Eight-hour  Day 

These  were  the  negative  or  near-negative  replies.     The> 
were  exceeded  in  number  by  the  employers  who,  in  an 
swering  the  questions,  "What  was  the  result  of  the  change 
from   the    longer    work-day,    increased    efficiency    or    de 
creased  output?"  and  "What  in  your  opinion  will  be  the 
ultimate  effect?"  were  positively  and  explicitly  favorable 
to  the  change.    In  all  these  plants,  the  change  is,  of  course, 
too  recent   for  the  evidence  to  be  accepted  as  final,  one 
way  or  the  other;  the  thing  is  in  progress  but  the  testi 
mony  is  fresh,  and  elicited  at  a  time  when  both  managers 
and  men  are  alert  to  the  contrasts  between  old  and  new 
schedules. 

A  western  manufacturer  who  gave  the  eight-hour  da\ 
to  1,700  men  and  women,  writes: 

"While  the  time  that  has  elapsed  has  been  quite  short,  wr 
feel  that  increased  effort  has  resulted,  partly  due  to  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  employes  of  the  fact  that  they  now 
receive  54  hours'  pay  for  48  hours'  work,  and  partly  through 
the  fact  that  the  higher  rate  of  wages  has  improved  the 
quality  of  workers;  that  is,  numerous  high-grade  mechanics 
who  have  been  earning  less  money  elsewhere,  have  come  to  us 
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.  .  .  Immediately  after  the  change  went  into  effect,  there 
was  naturally  a  considerable  decrease  in  output,  but  this  has 
partly  been  made  up  since  that  time  through  the  increased 
effort  mentioned  above." 

"Less  discontent  and  greater  relative  efficiency,  with 
practically  the  same  production  in  forty-eight  hours  as 
formerly,"  was  reported  by  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Com- 
pany, of  Brooklyn,  which  granted  the  eight-hour  day  last 
September  to  480  employes. 

Another  Brooklyn  corporation  wrote  that  the  change 
"has  resulted  in  increasing  both  the  quality  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  work  of  the  men  per  hour."  The  voluntary  re- 


On  January  15,  1916,  6,500  more  men  were  granted  the 
shorter  working  hours.    To  quote : 

"The  company  could  foresee  that  the  eight-hour  day  would 
sooner  or  later  be  universal.  They  believed  that  it  was  fair 
in  principle  and  they  wished  to  show  their  willingness  te- 
concede  to  a  popular  sentiment  which  they  considered  just 
and  so  they  instituted  the  eight-hour  day  at  their  works.  This 
action,  however,  was  entirely  voluntary,  as  no  demand  had 
been  made  upon  them. 

"As  the  output  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour 
day  was  very  small  the  exact  difference  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, but  experience  has  since  led  the  company  to  believ* 
that  the  output  has  been  increased  by  the  change.  .  .  . 
They  believe  that  the  eight-hour  day  provides  increased  efn- 


Why  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  Changed  to  the  Eight-hour  Day 


"The  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  has  changed  from 
the  standard  working  hours  to  the  eight-hour  basis,  without 
reduction  in  wages,  for  the  reason  that,  after  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation into  the  conditions  in  our  manufacturing  depart- 
ments, the  directors  have  concluded  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do  and  the  right  time  to  do  it. 

"The  change  will  reduce  the  company's  profits  on  the  pres- 
ent volume  of  business  about  $1,000,000  for  the  first  year. 
The  company  expects  that  it  can,  by  certain  adjustments  and 
improvements,  gradually  restore  its  profits  to  normal,  but  the 
changes  necessary  to  accomplish  this  result  are  expected  to 
consume  about  three  years. 

"The  equipment  of  special  automatic  machinery  and  the 
unusually  efficient  organization  in  the  Victor  plant  requires 

[From  the  slip  folded  in  every  pay  envelope  Oct.  1, 1915. 


an  intensity  of  application  on  the  part  of  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  skilled  operators  that  cannot  be  maintained  with  sat- 
isfactory results  under  the  old  schedule  of  hours. 

"The  company  believes  that  the  new  schedule  of  shorter 
hours  will  result  in  the  production  of  goods  of  a  higher  grade 
than  was  possible  under  the  old  schedule.  The  company  be- 
lieves that  the  shortening  of  hours  will  greatly  reduce  the 
nervous  strain  of  modern  industrial  organizations. 

"The  company  must  receive  fair  and  standard  prices  fut 
its  goods  or  it  cannot  pay  satisfactory  Wages  for  eight-hour 
work.  The  company  must  also  receive  a  fair  day's  work  if 
the  eight-hour  day  is  to  be  a  success.  Nothing  but  honest 
co-operation  between  labor  and  capital  can  replace  drudgery 
and  dissatisfaction." 


ducton  of  the  hours  of  work  of  its  employes  to  forty- 
eight  a  week  by  the  Universal  Machine  Company  in  Balti- 
more, has  already  resulted  in  increased  efficiency,  accord- 
ing to  the  management ;  and  they  believe  that  in  the  end, 
too,  there  will  be  "finer  work,  increased  output  per  hour, 
on  account  of  the  men  being  happy  and  contented." 

The  Vitaphone  Company  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1915  went  on  the  eight-hour  basis. 

"We  had  contemplated  for  some  time  adopting  the  eight- 
hour  day,  as  we  felt  that  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time 
before  it  would  be  demanded  by  the  union.  Our  results  were 
at  first  decreased  output  and  a  slight  increase  in  efficiency, 
but  we  feel  that  it  will  be  only  a  question  of  time  before  we 
get  both  increased  efficiency  as  well  as  increased  output." 

"Satisfactory"'  results  prevail  in  the  Studebaker  Com- 
pany's  plant   in   Detroit,   where  between 
6,000  and  7,000  men  have  recently  been 
given     the     eight-hour     day.       Of     two 
smaller  firms  making  a  change  one  said : 

"The  men  seem  very  well  contented  and  we 
seem  to  be  getting  work  out  just  as  rapidly 
as  with  the  ten-hour  day." 

The  other  said : 

"We  believe  it  possible  to  get  a  better  class 
of  mechanics  and  at  the  same  time  improve 
the  efficiency  of  the  workmen." 

More  extended  testimony  came  from  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company,  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  from  the  Remington 
Arms  and  Ammunition  Plant  in  Bridge- 
port. The  former  folded  the  announce- 
ment printed  on  this  page  in  the  pay 
envelope  of  each  of  its  employes,  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 

The  Remington  Arms  Company  adopted 
the  eight-hour  day  on  August  1,  1915, 
and  1,000  men  were  then  affected. 


WORK 
SLEEP 

FREE  TIME 


This  stamp  is  being  used  by 
organised  labor  as  the  Red 
Cross  Christmas  seals  are  used 
— on  the  back  of  envelopes,  to 
carry  broadcast  the  propaganda 
of  the  shorter  work-day.  The 
machinists'  union  has  ordered 
50,000  of  them,  and  the  Brother- 
hoods of  Railway  Trainmen  and 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  50,000 
each. 


ciency   in   the  quality   of   the   work   performed   and  adds   to 
rather  than  diminishes  the  quantity  of  the  out-turn." 

Another  very  large  firm,  employing  11,500  men  and 
women,  felt  that  they  could  not  yet  report  on  the  success 
or  failure  of  the  change  to  a  forty-eight  hour  week  for 
their  employes ;  but  their  concession,  the  company  said, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  and  public  discussion 
of  the  subject  seemed  so  general. 

Running  through  most  of  this  testimony  from  these  em- 
ployers is  this  suggestion  that  they  were  but  anticipating 
the  inevitable  adoption  of  the  shorter  working-day. 
"Sooner  or  later,"  they  forecast,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
issue  as  they  faced  it  was  an  emergency  one,  "the  eight- 
hour  day  will  be  universal."  Twenty  months  have  gone 
by  since  large  orders  began  to  be  filled  for  France  and 
England  by  munitions  and  automobilt 
factories  and  a  growing  restlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  machinists  became  apparent 
War-time  prosperity  has  worked  its  wa> 
over  the  country  and  labor  has  found  il- 
self  able  to  organize  and  demand  better 
terms  of  work  in  industries  where  former 
ly  it  had  no  bargaining  advantage  what 
soever. 

In  the  last  ten  months  nearly  100,001' 
men  and  women  have  won  the  eight-hom 
day.  When  the  cloud  of  war  broke  ove' 
Europe,  its  silver  lining  fell  upon  us  in 
America.  The  war  contractors  hav,- 
wrapped  much  of  the  silver  cloth  abou- 
themselves,  but  labor  has  torn  a  few 
shreds  from  it,  and  exchanged  them  for 
fresh  hours  of  leisure.  Their  gains  have 
given  such  impetus  to  the  issue  that  among 
175,000  anthracite  miners  and  350,000 
members  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  the 
employes  of  two  basic  industries,  it  has 
been  made  the  keynote  of  this  spring's 
demands. 


MID- WINTER  SCENE  IN  THE  SCANI.ON  LOCATION,  VIRGINIA,  MINN. 

There  are  six  streets  with  double  rows  of  lumber  company  houses  like  these,  ail  exactly  alike.     In  this  picture,  the  snow 
gives  a  glamour  to  the  deadly  monotony,  and  throws  a  kindly  blanket  over  the  unkempt  ground. 

From  "Bohunks"  to  Finns 

The  Scale  of  Life  among  the  Ore  Stoppings  of  the  Northwest 

By  C.  VThit  Pfeiffer 


SEVENTY-FIVE  miles  north  of  Duluth,  Minn., 
lies  a  group  of  low  hills  extending  about  fifty 
miles  east  and  west,  known  as  the  Mesaba  Range. 
Along  the  southern  slopes  of  these  hills  there  is 
clustered  a  group  of  villages  and  cities  which  are  in  the 
heart  of  the  greatest  iron  ore  deposits  in  the  United  States. 
Of  this  country  as  it  really  is,  most  people  know  but  little. 
Even  in  Minnesota  the  residents  of  the  older  part  of  the 
state  have  vague  and  variant  ideas  of  what  the  ranges  are. 

That  there  exists  a  group  of  cities  and  villages  so  closely 
connected  that  they  form  one  big  community  of  60,000 
people,  is  just  beginning  to  become  apparent.  Much  is 
being  heard  of  the  wonderful  municipal  improvements,  of 
the  miles  of  "white  ways,"  paved  streets  and  alleys,  and 
of  public  buildings  and  schools  of  unparalleled  excellence. 
Much  has  been  said  in  the  Minnesota  Legislature  of  "ex- 
travagance" and  profligate  use  of  money,  and  the  news- 
papers have  had  many  columns  about  "controversies"  be- 
tween the  mining  companies  and  city  officials.  Beyond  this 
little  is  known. 

What  is  actually  the  case  is  that  almost  within  a  decade 
a  great  group  of  mining  locations  have  suddenly  been 
transformed,  externally  at  least,  into  cities.  Virginia  and 
Hibbing,  the  two  largest  of  these,  with  populations  esti- 
mated in  the  neighborhood  of  15,000  apiece,  were  only 
villages  of  two  or  three  thousand  in  1900.  With  this 
growth  has  come  a  strong  rivalry  between  the  different 
municipalities,  each  to  outdo  the  other ;  and  there  have  de- 
veloped side  by  side  with  splendid  municipal  achievements, 
many  of  the  social  evils  familiar  to  the  older  cities  of  the 
East. 

The  seasonal  employment  of  the  mining  industry,  the 
low  wages  of  the  lumbering  industry,  and  the  cosmopol- 
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itan  character  of  the  people  with  widely  varying  stand- 
ards of  living,  all  give  rise  to  many  economic  and  social 
conditions  which  tend  somewhat  to  dim  the  artificial 
brightness  shed  by  municipal  white  ways. 

Here  the  problem  of  the  cost  of  living  is  a  most  pressing 
one.  Get  into  a  conversation  with  any  resident  about  con- 
ditions on  the  Mesaba  Range  and  he  will  soon  be  telling 
that  it  costs  much  to  live.  An  examination  of  the  facts 
will  corroborate  his  statement.  In  the  first  place,  rents, 
especially  in  Virginia,  are  excessively  high.  A  good,  thor- 
oughly modern  six-room  cottage  well  located  will  rent 
for  $40  or  $50  a  month,  as  compared  with  $25  to  $30  in 
most  other  places.  Even  in  the  Twin  Cities  such  a  house 
rarely  brings  more  than  $35  or  $10.  Houses  which  can- 
not be  duplicated  for  wretchedness  outside  the  slums  of 
great  cities  will  demand  $8,  $10  or  $15  a  month. 

The  mining  companies  build  fair  little  cottages  with 
adequate  lots,  which  they  rent  to  their  employes  for  $8 
a  month.  But  these  do  not  take  care  of  half  the  work- 
men. There  is  a  "location"  built  by  a  lumber  mill,  of  about 
a  hundred  houses,  all  exactly  alike,  of  the  cheapest  con- 
struction— all  painted,  until  recently,  a  barn  red — with  six 
rooms,  12  by  12  feet,  no  basements,  located  in  an  unde- 
sirable part  of  the  city  where  the  houses,  with  water  sup- 
plied, bring  $14  a  month  rent. 

Foodstuffs,  many  of  them,  are  equally  high.  Truck 
gardening  as  an  industry  in  the  outlying  rural  districts  is 
still  in  the  initial  stages  of  development.  The  unfavorably 
short  growing  season,  100  days  on  the  average  as  compared 
to  132  days,  the  average  for  the  entire  state,1  has  had  a 
discouraging  influence.  Much  of  the  land  which  was  once 

"See  Robinson's  Economic  History  of  Agriculture  in  Minnesota. 
Page  19.  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
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all  covered  with  great  pine  forests  is  either  swampy  or 
full  of  large  bowlders,  and  everywhere  the  pine  stumps 
are  thick.  To  clear  and  develop  this  land  is  a  slow  and  ex- 
pensive process.  As  a  result  little  produce  is  raised  and 
the  local  merchants  must  buy  a  large  part  of  their  spring 
and  summer  vegetables  and  fruits  from  Duluth  or  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  and  sell  them  at  prices  50  per  cent 
or  100  per  cent  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  southern 
Minnesota,  Iowa  or  Wisconsin. 

This  point  was  emphasized  by  the  answers  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  early  in  October,  1915,  to  a  few  typical 
cities  of  Minnesota,  inquiring  the  prevailing  prices  of  a 
few  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Meats  were  from  two  to 
four  cents  higher  a  pound  than  in  southern  Minnesota 
cities.  Porterhouse  was  35  cents  at  that  time  in  the  best 
markets  in  Virginia,  Minn.,  compared  with  25  cents  in  most 
cities.  Fresh  country  eggs  were  7  or  8  cents  more  per 
dozen,  in  the  north.  Potatoes  were  from  20  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent  higher.  Apples  cost  almost  twice  as  much  on 
the  Range  as  in  Winona,  Northfield  and  other  cities. 
Shipped-in  citrous  fruits  and  bananas  were  higher.  In 
fact,  I  found  bananas  selling  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
last  summer,  for  from  5  cents  to  15  cents  a  dozen  when 
they  were  from  20  cents  to  30  cents  on  the  Mesaba  Range. 

Finally,  the  severity  of  the  winters  with  their  two  to 
four  weeks  of  30  or  40  degrees  below  zero  weather — 17 
below,  on  January  13,  this  winter — makes  the  cost  of  fuel 
high  and  demands  much  warm  clothing.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  $800  a  year  is  the  very  lowest  income  upon 


which  a  man  can  support  a  family  of  five  in  any  kind  of 
an  American  standard  of  living,  even  then  without  making 
any  provision  for  the  future. 

To  meet  this  cost  of  living  a  workman  anywhere  has  of 
course  6nly  his  wages.  It  is  quite  widely  believed  that 
wages  generally  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  advancing 
cost  of  living.  As  Mr.  Rubinow  concludes,  after  a  most 
Illuminating  examination  of  wage  and  price  statistics: 
"From  four-fifths  to  nine-tenths  of  the  wage  workers  [of 
the  United  States]  receive  wages  which  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  cost  of  a  normal  standard  of  health  and  efficiency 
for  a  family,  and  about  one-half  receive  very  much  less 
than  that."" 

Is  this  condition  true  of  the  Minnesota  Iron  Ranges  ?  It 
is  a  hard  question  to  answer  with  absolute  certainty  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  statistical  information.  Aside  from 
the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  on  the  mining  industry, 
the  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any  wage  statistics  for 
this  state  since  the  federal  census  of  1910.  The  census 
figures  show  that  the  average  wage  for  all  workmen  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  industries  in  Minnesota  in  1900, 
was  about  $450  a  year  or  $8.64  a  week.  By  1910  this  had 
increased  to  about  $5GO  a  year  or  $10.75  a  week,  an  in- 
crease of  24  per  cent.  These  figures  are  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  total  sum  paid  for  wages  by  the  average  number 
of  men  employed  in  the  industries  investigated.  (See  Thir- 
teenth Census  Abstract,  Minnesota  Supplement,  page  677.) 

"Social  Insurance,  page  44. 


THE  COMING  IN  OF  NEW  STANDARDS 

Settlement  around  the  Monroe  mine  in  the  Chisholm  district— one  of  the  locations  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company. 
There  is  monotonous  sameness  of  houses  and  rigid  streets;  but  a  modern  roadway,  good  yards  and  a  regular  collection  of 
garbage  and  refuse.  On  the  far  hills  are  some  remnants  of  the  old  forests  which  afford  a  tragic  contrast  to  this  treeless 
dwelling-l>lace  where  the  ideas  of  beauty  are  coming  in  with  efficiency,  but  belatedly. 

Below  are  public  school  gardens  at  Coleraine  and  Bovey,  Minn.  These  gardens  furnish  a  further  promising  illustration 
of  the  social  work  being  developed  by  all  subsidiary  companies  under  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  Sanitation  and  Welfare  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
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HOUSING  AT  LOOSE  ENDS 

At  the  top  is  shown  a  square  block  of  a  house  built 
in  the  rear  of  a  street  dwelling.  This  lot  overcrowding, 
which  has  been  the  curse  of  Chicago,  is  cropping  out 
pretty  heavily  in  the  unregulated  mining  settlements. 

At  the  bottom  is  a  typical  street  scene,  such  as  will 
be  found  in  ever\  totvn  on  the  Range,  shotving  the 
crowding  of  buildings,  cheek  by  jowl — sometimes  so 
close  that  water  from  the  eaves  of  one  building  drops 
over  onto  another. 

In  the  center  is  a  glimpse  of  a  miner's  household,  thai 
of  an  "Austrian"  with  nine  children  and  a  dn<i. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  butter  per  pound  rose 
47  per  cent,  of  flour  per  barrel,  57  per  cent,  of  grain  per 
bushel,  53  per  cent  and  of  farm  land  per  acre  73  per  cent. 
The  average  value  of  land  per  acre  increased  in  the  decade 
from  $21.31  to  $36.82,  an  increase  of  72.8  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  Thirteenth  Census  Abstract,  page  634. 

Iron  miners  on  the  Range  have  been  better  paid  than 
ordinary  unskilled  workmen.  In  1910,  according  to  the 
census,  they  received  $100  more  a  year  than  workmen  in 
manufacturing.  Since  then  their  wages  have  continued 
lo  improve.  The  average  wage  of  men  engaged  in  mining 


has  risen  from  $2.10  a  day  in  191U  to  $2.90  in  1915.  But 
this  is  the  average  paid  to  all  workmen  including  clerks, 
engineers,  machinists  and  skilled  workmen  of  all  types. 
(See  Fourteenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Labor,  page  145.)  General  labor,  which  is 
in  the  majority,  has  been  getting  a  minimum  of  $2.25  a 
day.  The  increase  in  wages,  announced  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  the  first  of  the  year,  which  ap- 
plies to  10,000  miners  in  Minnesota,  has  raised  this  mini- 
mum to  $2.40  a  day.  To  what  extent  this  figure  is  offset  by 
unemployment,  we  shall  see  later. 

The  lumber  mill  employes  and  the  men  in  the  woods  are 
not  as  well  paid.  Two  dollars  a  day  for  ten  hours  work 
is  supposed  to  be  the  standard  wage  which  upwards  of  a 
thousand  unskilled  lumber  mill  employes  receive.  Their 
wages,  however,  aje  regularly  cut  20  per  cent  during  the 
winter  months.  In  the  summer  of  1914,  their  wages  were 
not  restored  to  $2  but  left  at  $1.80  and  in  the  fall  they 
were  further  reduced  to  $1.75  a  day,  where  they  remained 
till  late  in  the  summer  of  1915.  The  more  skilled  men 
received  proportionate  reductions.  In  the  woods  around 
Lake  Vermillion,  3,000  men  were  employed  that  same 
winter  for  from  less  than  $15  to  $25  a  month  and  board, 
compared  with  the  customary  scale  of  from  $26  to  $45. 
It  is  claimed  by  people  not  connected  with  the  logging 
companies  that  most  of  the  lumber  jacks  were  paid  $13  a 
month  and  board,  out  of  which  $1  was  deducted  for  hos- 
pital and  medical  fees ;  and  that  many  men  received  as 
low  as  $8  a  month  and  board. 

When  we  remember  that  $800  a  year  is  really  the  low- 
est wage  a  man  can  receive  and  support  his  family  in  the 
American  standard,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  majority 
of  workmen  on  the  Mesaba  Range  are  not  earning  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  desirable  family  standard  of  living. 

The  Seasonal  On  and  Off 

The  problems  arising  from  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  payment  of  an  inadequate  wage  are  augmented  by  the 
amount  of  unemployment.  No  satisfactory  statistical  in- 
formation on  unemployment  in  Minnesota  is  available.  The 
Census  of  1910  (p.  682)  shows  that  at  that  time  manu- 
facturing concerns,  including  logging  companies,  employed 
10,702  less  men  in  January  than  in  October.  If  we  count 
the  number  engaged  in  the  month  of  October  as  100  per 
cent,  it  gives  us  a  percentage  of  11.8  of  unemployment  in 
January  in  the  manufacturing  industries.  Of  course,  it 
is  possible  that  many  such  unemployed  men  might  be  en- 
gaged in  other  pursuits.  Yet  this  is  very  unlikely,  because 
January  is  generally  a  slow  month  in  the  Northwest. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  industries  of  northern 
Minnesota.  When  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  closes, 
the  shipping  of  iron  ore  ceases ;  several  hundred  railroad 
employes  and  dock  laborers  are  then  out  of  work.  With 
the  opening  of  the  new  steel  plant  in  Duluth,  two  or  three 
of  the  mines  have  begun  winter  shipping.  But  this  does 
not  materially  affect  the  general  situation.  Open-pit  min- 
ing and  loading  from  accumulated  stockpiles  must  all  stop 
with  the  coming  of  winter,  releasing  in  St.  Louis  county 
more  than  3,000  men.  Frequently  part  of  the  3,000  may 
be  employed  in  stripping  new  ore  bodies.  This  past  win- 
ter, with  conditions  exceptionally  favorable,  practically  all 
the  regular  men  have  been  continuously  employed.  But  a 
year  ago  when  underground  properties  shut  down  and  very 
little  stripping  was  done,  conditions  were  bad. 

Business  and  industrial  activities  on  the  Range  are 
closely  dependent  upon  the  steel  industry.  When  the  steel 
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market  is  dull,  eastern  furnaces  will  not  purchase  the  ore 
and  mining  companies  close  up.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
prices  of  ore  advance  and  steel  is  "prince,"  operations  are 
carried  on  with  feverish  activity.  The  "big  season"  which 
is  expected  this  summer  in  mining  is  the  reason  that  so 
many  men  are  engaged  in  stripping  this  winter.  The  Oliver 
Iron  Mining  Company,  which  is  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's  subsidiary,  is  always  steadier  in  its  employ- 
ment than  the  so-called  independents,  because  with  its  large 
property  holdings  it  can  continue  operations  and  stockpile 
the  ore  for  future  use.  But  even  this  great  company  makes 
serious  curtailments  nearly  every  year,  and,  of  course,  must 
entirely  cease  open-pit  work  during  the  winter  months. 

The  mining  industries  are  not  alone  in  their  curtailment 
of  the  number  of  men  employed.  In  the  winter  of  1914- 
1915,  the  Duluth,  Winnipeg  and  Pacific  Railroad,  a  Can- 
adian Northern  subsidiary  which  hauls  no  ore,  laid  off  175 
men  in  Virginia.  One  lumber  mill  closes  every  winter, 
making  125  men  idle.  Another  mill,  which  is  the  largest 
individual  employer  of  labor  on  the  Range  outside  of  the 
mining  companies,  regularly  reduces  its  help  from  about 
1,250  to  900  during  the  November  to  April  period.  A  year 
ago  it  shut  down  its  smaller  mill  entirely,  and  all  the  mills 
at  Cloquet  and  International  Falls  ceased  operations.  The 
various  municipalities  do  their  best  to  keep  good  men  em- 
ployed, but  paving  and  municipal  work  is  done  more  ex- 
tensively in  June  than  in  January. 

In  1914-1915,  when  everything  was  at  low  ebb,  and 
very  few  underground  mining  properties  were  operating, 
the  problem  was  really  alarming.  The  head  time-keeper 
of  the  Virginia  and  Rainy  Lake  Lumber  Company  says 
they  could  have  hired  5,000  men  at  a  dollar  a  day.  In  the 
lumber  camps  men  offered  to  work  for  their  board.  The 
"bosses"  were  literally  besieged  with  unemployed  men 
seeking  work  on  any  terms.  The  public  efforts  to  keep 
men  employed  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  problem. 

Back  Sets  in  Social  Life 

All  this  economic  maladjustment  results  in  certain  well 
denned  social  evils.  There  is  much  of  dire  poverty  and 
extreme  suffering.  One  of  the  most  utterly  discouraging 
things  in  a  man's  life  is  complete  inability  to  find  work. 
As  one  woman,  whose  husband  had  found  no  work  from 
December  to  May,  said,  "My  husband  is  like  a  caged 
beast.  He's  got  the  strength  but  he  can't  do  anything." 
Yet  almost  every  winter  there  are  hundreds  of  such  men 
unable  to  buy  meat  for  their  families,  or  if  they  can  find 
a  way  of  getting  food  and  fuel  are  still  unable  to  buy  cloth- 
ing, as  the  wretched  appearance  of  many  of  our  grade 
school  children  eloquently  testifies.  The  extent  of  the 
poverty  on  the  Range  is  not  known.  Well  organized  char- 
ity work  is  just  beginning,  and  so  there  is  no  really  en- 
lightening information  made  public.  But  the  evidences  of 
it  are  on  every  hand,  and  teachers  come  in  contact  with  it 
continually.  In  many  families  the  standard  of  living  is 
very  low. 

Miserable  housing  conditions  naturally  follow.  The 
lumber  company's  "location"  has  already  been  mentioned. 
A  more  monotonous  and  dreary  outlook  for  a  family  to 
face  than  existence  in  one  of  these  houses  cannot  be  im- 
agined. The  mining  locations  are  more  attractive,  much 
less  expensive  and  on  the  whole  quite  satisfactory.  But 
in  spite  of  these  the  majority  of  the  workingmen  in  all 
the  Range  cities  live  in  ugly-looking  houses,  with  dilapi- 
dated fences  and  outbuildings,  and  a  general  appearance 
of  wretchedness  that  is  comparable  only  to  the  slums  of 


our  great  cities.  As  a  result  of  high  rents,  nowadays,  and  of 
the  low  standards  of  our  immigrants,  formerly,  and  of  the 
desire  to  increase  profits  from  renting,  the  houses  are  now 
packed  in  so  that  almost  everywhere  they  are  built  nearly 
touching  each  other.  Twenty-five  foot  lots  are  the  rule. 
On  these  it  is  common  to  find  a  single  dwelling  house  with 
from  two  to  four  families  living  in  it  and  a  small  dwelling 
in  the  rear  of  the  lot  facing  either  the  dismal  back  yard 
of  the  house  in  front,  or  the  array  of  garbage  cans  in  the 
alley.  The  congestion  of  population,  as  a  result,  is  very 
great. 

We  naturally  think  of  our  larger  cities  as  being  the 
places  of  dense  population.  But  in  Virginia  there  are  60 
inhabitants  per  acre  for  the  actually  inhabited  area  and 


Courtesy  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company 

DOUBLE-DECK  MAN  CAGE 

Ready  for  a  drop  into  the  ore-bearing  strata.  This 
picture  shows  steel  doors  to  protect  the  men  going 
in  and  out  of  the  mine;  one  of  the  safety  innovations 
exhibited  at  San  Francisco  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety, 
Sanitation  and  Welfare  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 
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VZ  for  the  entire  platted  area."  in  Minneapolis  there  are 
9  per  acre,  and  in  cities  like  Mankato  or  Winona  there 
are  even  fewer.  This  congestion,  added  to  the  poverty 
within  many  of  the  homes  and  the  wretched  way  in  which 
many  of  them  are  kept  up,  makes  a  housing  problem  which 
is  described  by  a  widely  traveled  physician  of  the  range 
as  being  worse  than  anything  he  has  seen. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  has  caused  these  conditions. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  iron  min- 
ing and  ore  shipping.  Mining  operations  on  the  Mesaba 
Range  are  coming  to  be  more  extensively  of  the  open- 
pit  variety.  Most  of  the  ore  bodies  on  this  Range  lie 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  is  "stripped"  off  so 
that  the  steam  shovels  may  get  at  the  ore  and  scoop  it  up 
by  the  ton.  This  method  of  mining  is  much  cheaper  than 
the  underground  operations  and  hence  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  important.  It  is  expected  that  some  of 
the  present  underground  properties  will  in  a  few  years  be 
stripped  and  converted  into  open-pit  mines.  But  this 
means  seasonable  labor.  And  the  communities  must  take 
measures  to  offset  it.  Stripping  new  ore  bodies  does  this 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  only  in  part.  Other  provisions 
should  be  made.  The  number  of  men  to  be  laid  off  can 
be  exactly  determined  weeks  and  even  months  beforehand. 
With  this  advance  information  as  a  guide  some  arrange- 
ment ought  to  be  possible. 

Another  cause  of  the  unemployment  appears  to  be  the 
great  number  of  immigrants  who  live  on  the  Ranges.  Half 
of  the  residents  of  these  mining  towns  have  come  from 
Europe  and  40  per  cent  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
immigrants.  According  to  the  Minnesota  Abstract  of  the 
Thirteenth  Census,  pages  625-6,  native  born  of  native 
stock  form  but  10  per  cent  of  the  population.  Of  these 
immigrants  only  35  per  cent  are  from  Scandinavia,  Ger- 
many or  Great  Britain.  The  remaining  65  per  cent  come 
from  Russia,  Italy,  Austria  or  the  Balkan  countries. 

The  Finns  and  Their  Farms 

Of  all  the  people  on  the  Range  the  Finns  are  numerically 
the  strongest,  and  their  political  influence,  especially,  is  a 
real  power.  Their  standards  of  life,  however,  are  widely 
variable,  depending  largely  upon  what  use  they  have  made 
of  the  educational  advantages  offered  to  them.  On  the 
one  hand  we  find  some  of  the  most  progressive  business 
houses  on  the  Range  in  the  hands  of  live  Finnish  merchants, 
thoroughly  Americanized,  while  three  blocks  distant  from 
such  a  store  we  may  enter  a  home  where  the  sanitary 
and  moral  standards  are  unspeakably  bad.  The  Finns 
enter  with  zest  into  the  American  contest  of  money- 
making. 

This  zest  develops  a  great  deal  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  their  workingmen  that  is  objectionable  to  many 
employers ;  it  leads  them  early  to  purchase  their  own 
homes,  but  it  also  leads  them  to  overcrowd  these  homes 
with  roomers  and  boarders,  accommodating  day  shifts 
and  night  shifts  in  the  same  beds.  It  has  also  caused  them 
to  pack  their  homes  in  closely  together,  frequently  with  two 
dwellings  on  a  twenty-five  foot  lot.  Mine  bosses  claim 
that  they  will  not  work  as  well  as  the  "Austrians" — a 
term  applied  not  only  to  the  various  races  from  Austria- 
Hungary  but  to  men  from  the  Balkan  countries,  including 
many  Montenegrins — and  their  strong  Socialistic  tenden- 
cies cause  much  friction.  They  played  a  prominent  part 
in  the  strike  of  1907,  which  was  waged  on  the  Mesaba 

'These  figures  were  furnished  by  L.  H.  Weir,  field  secretary  of 
the  National  Playground  Association,  who  made  a  survey  of  the 
recreation  needs  of  Virginia. 


Iron  Range  of  Minnesota  over  the  question  of  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  a  straight  day-scale  of  wages  in  place  of  the 
prevailing  contract  scale.  The  strikers  lost  out  and  since 
then  certain  mining  companies  will  not  employ  Finns  if 
it  can  be  avoided. 

Yet  with  all  this,  these  people  have  come  to  America  to 
found  homes.  They  study  the  English  language  assidu- 
ously, for  it  is  difficult  for  a  native  Finn  to  acquire  fluency 
in  our  language.  They  are  not  clannish  politically.  In  a 
iccent  election  for  municipal  judge  two  strongly  Finnish 
wards  cast  many  more  votes  for  an  American-born  candi- 
date than  for  a  Finnish  candidate,  though  the  latter,  a 
practicing  attorney,  was  technically  better  qualified  than 
the  former,  who  was  not  an  attorney. 

Their  children  are  hard  workers  in  school,  obstinate  and 
sullen  at  times,  it  is  true,  but  very  anxious  to  make  prog- 
ress. They  are  cleaner,  and  their  standards  of  morality 
are  much  higher  than  those  of  the  men  without  families 
from  southeastern  Europe.  But  most  important  of  all,  the 
Finns  do  not  all  remain  in  the  cities,  but  may  be  found 
all  over  St.  Louis  county  laboriously  cleaning  out  the 
stumps  and  boulders  of  the  cut-over  forest  lands,  redeem- 
ing the  country  for  agriculture. 

The  So-called  Austrians 

There  are,  in  contrast,  however,  many  people  from' 
southern  and  southeastern  Europe.  Men  come  alone; 
so  that  in  1910,  there  were  nearly  two  men  to  every  woman 
in  the  mining  cities.  Those  who  came  from  the  region  of 
the  Balkan  states  live  very  much  like  cattle.  The  typical 
privately  owned  boarding  camp  has  a  long  table  in  a  room 
downstairs  with  a  stove  near  one  end.  The  food  seasoned 
liberally  with  garlic,  is  placed  on  the  table  and  the  men 
bring  out  their  eating  utensils,  like  as  not,  from  under  the 
bed  clothing,  and  devour  the  food.  The  walls  may  be  lined 
with  bunks,  one  over  the  other.  All  the  beds  are  always 
kept  warmed,  the  day  and  night  shifts  alternating  with 
each  other. 

These  men  spend  much  of  their  money  for  liquor.  Its 
sale  is  prohibited  generally  on  the  property  of  the  mining 
companies,  but  saloons  abound  in  the  Range  towns  and 
it  is  alleged  that  blind  pigging  is  widespread.  The  recent 
enforcement  of  the  Chippewa  Indian  treaty  of  1855  has 
closed  the  saloons  of  Chisholm,  Hibbing  and  some  locations. 
Arrests  for  the  illegal  introduction  of  liquor  into  these 
cities  are  now  frequent.  It  is  worth  observation  that  the 
liquor  business  is  not  so  flourishing  as  a  few  years  ago. 

These  people  send  most  of  their  surplus  money  home, 
and  when  they  have  accumulated  enough  they  expect  to 
return.  They  are  mostly  illiterate,  and  may  never  learn 
(he  English  language.  They  do  not  and  will  not  enter 
agriculture.  The  inadequate  scale  of  wages  which  pre- 
vails is  riches  to  them,  and  they  can  afford  to  loaf  through 
the  winter  months  for  the  prospects  of  summer  work 
Sunday  is  no  different  from  any  other  day,  and  they  pre- 
fer seven  days'  work  to  six.  Of  such  matters  as  sanita- 
tion or  the  proper  respect  for  women,  and  other  factors  of 
American  progress  which  we  deem  vital,  they  know  noth- 
ing. 

With  such  people  acting  as  a  dead  weight  pulling  down 
the  wage-scale,  is  it  any  wonder  that  labor  receives  an 
insufficient  return  to  support  an  American  standard  of 
living?  With  this  rough  labor  over-abundant,  employers 
cannot  be  expected  to  keep  wages  high.  When  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  lumber  company  was  asked  how  much  they 
paid  their  lumber  jacks  in  the  camps,  he  replied,  "That 
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depends  upon  the  supply  of  labor."  When  these  immi- 
grants are  pouring  in,  in  a  never-ending  stream,  the  avail- 
able supply  will  be  large,  and  wages  correspondingly  low. 

Moreover,  this  ever-ready  supply  of  labor  is  an  invita- 
tion to  make  industry  more  seasonal  than  it  needs  to  be, 
and  thus  to  aggravate  unemployment.  Employers  have 
not  needed  to  look  to  the  morrow.  It  has  been  taken  for 
granted  by  everyone  that  when  labor  is  wanted  it  will  be 
on  hand.  Why  then  bother  about  keeping  men  employed 
the  year  around,  especially  when  many  of  them  are  men 
without  family  and  only  the  despised  "Bohunks,"  any- 
how? If  nine-tenths  of  all  workmen  of  marriageable  age 
on  the  Range  had  families,  the  companies  would  have  done 
much  more  than  they  have  to  relieve  this  situation;  else 
they  would  have  soon  found  themselves  short-handed  when 
the  rush  season  came  on.  The  men  would  have  left  or 
gone  into  farming  as  the  Finns  are  now  doing. 

There  is  much  evidence  at  hand  just  now  to  substan- 
tiate this  point.  Immigration  has  practically  come  to  a 
standstill  since  the  war  broke  out,  and  with  a  busy  winter 
behind  and  the  prospect  ahead  of  a  boom  year  in  mining 
this  spring  as  a  result  of  the  great  activity  of  the  steel 
trade,  brought  on  by  the  war,  there  is  much  talk  of  an 
expected  labor  shortage.  The  lumber  companies  have  paid 
practically  100  per  cent  more  for  men  in  the  woods  this 
past  winter  than  the  year  before,  and  have  had  difficulty 
in  securing  sufficient  numbers.  Miners'  wages  have  ad- 
vanced, and  yet  the  mining  concerns  are  wondering  if  they 
will  be  able  to  get  the  labor  they  need  this  summer. 

Of  course,  the  steel  "boom"  is  partially  responsible  for 
this.  But  another  explanation  clearly  is  that  the  hundreds 
of  men  left  idle  winter  after  winter,  and  practically  desti- 
tute in  the  winter  of  1914-1915,  have  been  gradually  drift- 
ing out ;  and  now  with  immigration  cut  off.  there  is  not 
the  customary  influx  to  take  their  place. 

When  the  unemployment  problem  is  keen,  as  it  was 
two  years  ago,  there  is  everywhere  much  discussion  of 
sending  all  the  surplus  labor  supply  of  our  cities  to  the 
farms.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
in  northern  Minnesota  that  still  are  to  be  cleared.  But 
the  truth  is,  many  of  these  foreign  people  do  not  and  will 
not  enter  farming.  The  employers  of  labor,  the  landed 
men,  contractors  and  a  few  others  profit  by  the  arrival  of 
these  rough  laborers  from  Europe  and  can  always  be  ex- 
pected to  preach  that  America,  as  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity, should  not  close  its  door  to  its  brothers  from  Europe. 
And  others,  secure  from  the  deteriorating  influences,  may 
regard  the  immigration  movement  with  tolerance. 

But  unless  we  wish  to  see  workmen  suffer,  and  our 
standards  of  living  pulled  down,  we  must  stem  or  con- 
trol this  tide  of  immigration.  For  the  present,  at  least. 


the  European  war  is  doing  this.  Partly  as  a  result 
there  have  been  no  wage  reductions  in  the  lumber  mills, 
lumber  jacks  have  been  well  paid,  the  workingmen  have 
for  the  most  part  been  engaged  throughout  the  winter,  and 
miners'  wages  have  advanced. 

Yet  restricting  our  immigration  will  carry  us  but  a  short 
way  toward  our  solution.  One  is  apt  to  grow  sick  at 
heart  when  he  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  wretchedness  around 
him,  and  sees  how  hopelessly  some  of  the  immigrants 
seem  bound  to  such  habits  of  life.  True,  much  is  being 
done  to  improve  conditions.  Night  schools  on  the  Range 
are  teaching  hundreds  of  newcomers  to  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  respect  the  American  government.  The 
mining  companies  have  this  year  begun  a  new  campaign 
to  encourage  their  employes  to  attend  night  schools  and 
to  become  naturalized  citizens.  Such  education  will  work 
wonders  if  new  illiterate  and  uneducated  foreigners  do 
not  crowd  in  too  rapidly. 

But  fundamental  reform,  the  changing  of  social  and 
moral  ideals,  cannot  ever  come  until  the  American  people 
are  brought  by  a  slow  process  of  education  to  realize  actual- 
ly that  man  has  responsibilities  to  his  brother  man. 

In  Virginia  today,  one  of  the  biggest  causes  of  the 
abnormally  high  rents  is  a  perfect  fever  of  land  specula- 
tion, an  inordinate  desire  to  gobble  up  the  increment  of 
land  values.  The  lumber  companies  leave  the  land  barren 
and  desolate  and  unreforested.  The  mining  companies, 
many  of  them,  are  hurrying  to  get  the  ore  out  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  People  see  on  every  hand  the  country  being 
stripped  of  the  great  wealth  of  natural  resources.  So 
there  comes  the  spirit  of  "grab  what  you  can  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost."  The  idea  that  labor  is  digni- 
fied, or  intelligent,  or  that  it  should  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  industry  would  be  scoffed  at. 

So  the  final  solution  must  be  found  in  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  the  ideals  of  industrial  democracy.  We  must 
strive  for  better  housing,  it  is  true,  for  better  wages,  for 
a  universal  eight-hour  day,  for  twelve  months  a  year  em- 
ployment. But  we  must  go  further.  We  must  recognize 
that  proper  social  adjustment  will  never  come  until  the 
factor  of  labor  has  the  right  of  determining  many  of  those 
things  for  itself.  We  do  not  want  industrial  paternalism 
no  matter  how  good  it  may  be.  Eventually  we  must  have 
industrial  democracy. 

And  that  is  a  doctrine  which  must  be  learned,  slowly  and 
laboriously  by  "Bohunk,"  and  Austrian,  and  Finn,  and 
American;  by  lumber  jack  and  miner;  by  laborer  and 
boss  and  superintendent ;  in  bunk-houses  and  schools  and 
strippings  and  polling-places ;  in  the  company  towns  of 
the  American  iron  industry  no  less  than  in  the  cleared 
stump-lands  of  the  immigrant  settler. 


"FADER-MENS" 

A  Story  of  Americanization 
as  We  Americanize  It 

By  Caspar  Day 


POVEL  MADREJIEWSKI  untied  the  small  flat 
package  he  had  brought  in,  fumbling  at  the 
string  by  the  light  of  the  kitchen  lamp.  It  caught 
persistently  on  the  button  of  his  ulster ;  he  jerked 
at  the  cord  with  scarred,  farm-stiffened  fingers  which  were 
far  from  steady. 

Nantzi,  his  wife,  watched  him  from  her  chair  by  the 
stove.  She  sniffed  and  scowled.  But  she  was  young  and 
comely.  The  left  half  of  her  was  nursing  mother,  cud- 
dling Povel's  first-born  son,  while  the  right  half  of  her 
was  cook,  stirring  gravy  on  the  stove  and  doing  other  ser- 
vices towards  Povel's  supper,  and  so,  her  sniff  and  her 
scowl  did  not  count  for  much.  The  master  smiled  rather 
foolishly,  and  out  of  the  torn  wrappings  extracted  a  small 
picture- frame. 

"I  smell  whiskey !    Again !    Again,  thou  !    Oh ! 

"Smell,"  permitted  Povel. 

"You  promised  to  save  the  money.    Oh,  these  men !" 

"This  was  an  extra  occasion,  see." 

"They  all  say  that.  You  come  out  a  drunkard,  though, 
with  no  bank  book.  Just  like  all  the  stupid  old-country 
men." 

"I  cease  being  an  old-country  man  today.  So  it  doesn't 
hold  good." 

"You  can't.     You  are  it." 

"I  did  it,  I  and  the  court  judge." 

"Shame  to  you — getting  so  drunk  in  your  seventeen- 
dollar  overcoat,  marked  of  plaids!  You  don't  know  what 
you  are  saying,  even." 

"Today  I  am  become  American  citizen." 

"Fool!  Then  you  begin  to  pay  taxes — two,  three,  dol- 
lars, even  four-fifty." 

"Sure  I  do,"  Povel  admitted,  grinning  at  her.  Evi- 
dently the  liability  was  no  new  thought ;  and  Nantzi,  who 
as  controller  of  the  family  currency  always  originated 
Povel's  financial  policy  for  him,  knew  that  alien  meddlers 
had  got  at  his  simple  mind.  Before  now,  she  had  had  to 
weed  out  of  him  one  or  two  Americanisms  as  to  the  value 
of  money,  heresies  that  he  picked  up  evenings  in  Salowitz's 
Pennsylvania  Polski  Saloon. 

"Paying  taxes,"  she  expounded  firmly,  stirring  the  spoon 
in  the  gravy  with  long  scraping  strokes,  "is  pure  waste  of 
money.  You  get  nothing  for  those  dollars,  ox!" 

"I  know.    All  the  Americans  say  so,  too." 

"And  this  also  costs?"  She  pointed  at  the  little  frame. 
The  lamplight  showed  no  chromo  in  it,  but  a  certificate 
of  citizenship.  Eh?  Much  money?" 

"Some." 

"Sheep!" 


Drawing  by 
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"I  will  eat  my  supper,"  her  lord  remarked,  taking  off 
his  overcoat  and  tossing  it  upon  a  chair. 

Nantzi  opened  her  mouth,  but  no  words  came.  She 
stood  up,  put  the  baby  in  its  soap-box  cradle,  and  ladled 
out  upon  the  rummage-sale  assortment  of  dishes  the  hearty 
supper  she  had  cooked. 

Povel's  Sunday  clothes  were  of  1902,  and  the  year  was 
now  1904,  so  that  with  his  overcoat  off  she  did  not  find 
his  appearance  so  crushingly  American  and  fashionable. 
It  was  winter,  too,  and  he  had  got  that  gray  suit  to  be 
married  in  the  springtime. 

But  the  gesture  with  which  he  had  thrown  off  the  ulster 
— ah,  that,  now ! 

The  coat  fell  in  a  heap  and  he  never  looked  behind  him 
to  see,  but  ducked  his  head  and  began  eating  soup  with 
his  hat  on, — never  looked,  understand, — behaved  as  if  he 
been  been  used  to  seventeen-dollar  plaid  overcoats  all  his 
life,  and  his  grandparents  and  his  great-great-grand- 
parents before  him;  behaved  as  if  he  owned  a  clothing 
store,  and  could  wear  up-to-the-minute  toggery  out  of 
stock,  as  his  fancy  led,  and  put  it  back  and  choose  again 
regardless ;  behaved,  in  short,  as  if  he  made  his  clothes 
American,  instead  of  their  making  him  American ! 

It  was  not  the  whiskey,  either.  Something  had  hap- 
pened to  the  peasant  of  Grodno  Province. 

She  set  her  lips,  fighting  down  her  admiration.  A  good 
wife,  she  knew,  cultivated  a  man's  thrift  and  reduced  his 
conceit. 

"All  right  soup,"  vouchsafed  Povel  in  English.  "Gimme 
twice."  He  sucked  in  the  last  spoonful  and  sighed.  "This 
here  papers  go  up  on  wall.  Get  one  nail  and  string.  They 
will  look  something  swell." 

"But  we  have  the  Holy  Ones  on  our  wall !" 

"Oh,  the  saints  are  all  right.  Everybody  has  them  for 
religion  and  for  funerals  and  for  luck.  But  I  am  going 
to  hang  my  American  citizen  papers  as  high  as  any  saint 
there  is." 
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He  glanced  around  at  the  gallery  of  sacred  pictures 
Nantzi  had  installed,  and  counted  on  his  fingers  to  assist 
mental  arithmetic.  "Three-fifty  of  American  money  the 
saints  have  cost  you,  mother.  And  you  hang  them  up 
for  me  to  look  at,  and  you  say  I  waste  money.  Now 
here  is  a  new  picture  costs  me  five-fifty  in  all.  Call  it  my 
saint.  Maybe  it  will  bring  me  in  some  money,  if  I  treat 
it  right.  Oh,  up  it  goes !  You  know  they  say  in  America, 
Money  talks !" 

''Your  money  only  talks  one  word, — 'Goodbye.'  " 

"You  don't  verstand  poltix,"  Povel  returned,  amiably 
mysterious.  He  bent  to  the  second  dish  of  soup  with 
guzzling  sounds  of  enjoyment.  "Mebbe  I  learn  my  money 
to  shake  hands  to  me  an'  say,  'Good  day,  Madrejiewski! 
Glad  see  you  out  vote.'  " 

"Beer  —  schnapps  —  vodka  —  polinli  —  sherrawine  — 
schnapps  —  more  schnapps  —  beer  —  porter  —  schnapps 
again!"  accused  the  girl.  "Povel,  that  is  what  ails  you 
now.  You  see  stars  in  the  air,  and  flying  elephants.  But 
tomorrow,  as  my  grandmother  says,  the  men  wake  up 
and  remember  life  is  an  affair  of  turnips  and  flax  after 
all.  Ah,  well,  anyway,  if  you  waste  your  money  paying 
taxes  that  much  you  can't  waste  down  your  throat." 

"Why,  fool,  I  vote !"  Povel  elucidated.  "Every  Novem- 
ber, so  comes  this  they  call  election  day.  Every  year, 
now  I  am  become  American  citizen,  there  grows  on  me 
without  trouble  to  myself  a  vote.  It  is  just  like  being  a 
walnut  tree,  that  without  pain  bears  walnuts,  see.  Some 
men,  even,  grow  more  votes  than  one,  where  there  is  need 
tor  an  extra  large  crop.  But  even  with  one  only  it  is  much 
free  beer  and  sure  money." 

"Christ  guard  us!"  Nantzi  cried  incredulously.  "Why, 
if  it  is  as  easy  as  that,  would  any  man  buy  the  vote  that 
grows  on  you?  Wouldn't  he  grow  all  his  own,  and  save 
the  money?  Ei?" 

"You'll  see.  Poltix  is  beyond  womens,  but  you'll  see. 
Now  gimme  some  fried  meat." 

n 

SIX  years  passed  over  the  Madrejiewski  household 
equably  and  normally.  Nantzi  bore  six  annual  crops 
of  American  children,  boys  and  girls  assorted.  Povel  bore 
six  annual  American  votes,  state,  county,  borough,  or 
presidential  as  the  case  might  be,  and  sold  them  thriftily 
for  the  upkeep  of  his  house. 

Nantzi  at  twenty-five  was  fattish,  hardly  good-looking 
any  more,  resolute,  quick,  competent;  spoke  English  flu- 
ently or  vowed  she  had  not  learned  a  word  of  it,  as 
practical  emergencies  might  dictate;  still  adored  money- 
in-the-bank  but  could  no  longer  put  any  there  out  of  the 
pay-envelopes,  because  seven  children  do  eat  so ;  and  still 
above  all  human  creatures  she  admired  Povel. 

And  Madrejiewski  fulfilled  a  wife's  American  expecta- 
tions not  so  badly.  As  a  miner  he  had  been  lucky.  Not 
once  had  the  top-coal  got  him,  nor  a  slow  fuse  tricked  him 
to  a  retarded  blast,  nor  fire-damp  burned  him.  He  was 
never  sick.  He  had  no  particle  of  reverence  for  bosses 
and  coal  companies,  unions  and  labor  leaders,  lumping 
them  generally  as  mere  men  working  for  money  at  mere 
jobs;  but  no  hatreds  troubled  his  sleep  or  his  digestion, 
and  easy  common-sense  and  good  humor  steered  him  in 
the  middle  course  of  peace.  Thus  he  was  rarely  out  of 
work. 

Furthermore,  placid  years  of  effort  had  done  him  good. 
It  is  prosperity  that  teaches  such  natures  the  trick  of  think- 
ing. He  now  lived  in  a  better  house.  He  had  English 


and  independence  and  experience  of  many  things,  acquaint- 
ance with  many  men.  Read  and  write  he  could  not;  but 
of  an  evening  he  heard  the  newspapers  read  aloud  in 
Salowitz's  saloon.  World-tidings  interested  him;  he 
planned  to  take  a  daily  paper  at  his  house  as  soon  as  Ignatz, 
his  first-born,  reached  the  third  grade  in  the  public  school. 

"I  want  to  hear  the  poltix,"  Povel  would  say  to  his  boy, 
"an'  I  can't  till  you  gets  a  move  on  with  yer  learning.  1 
want  to  know  am  I  Republican  or  Demicrat." 

For  he  had  had  a  humiliating  experience  at  a  party 
primary  under  a  new  Pennsylvania  law ;  he  actually  could 
not  tell  which  party's  nomination  ballot  he  was  entitled  to 
handle.  The  hour  was  late  and  he  had  been  turned  out  of 
the  room  in  favor  of  other  men  in  a  hurry  to  vote  before 
the  clock  struck.  The  incident  was  financially  disastrous, 
but  worse,  it  stamped  him  as  inferior., 

"I  guess,  kid,"  he  would  say  to  the  boy,  "I  oughta  have 
a  party  to  belong  to.  They  all  do." 

Such  was  the  precise  stage  of  Povel's  Americanizing, 
when  the  presidential  campaign  of  1912  waxed  hot  and 
hotter.  As  parties  stood  in  the  state,  the  foreign-born 
workmen  of  the  industrial  counties  constituted  the  indis- 
pensable tail  to  the  victor's  kite ;  a  leader  held  or  lost 
Pennsylvania  by  grace  of  their  votes.  Thus  the  activities 
of  that  autumn  gave  much  heed  to  men  like  Povel,  and 
enlightened  him  freely. 

"You  want  to  be  a  Progressive  an'  shout  for  Teddy," 
the  mine  boss  told  him  on  the  cage  as  they  were  being 
lowered  in  the  shaft.  "Everybody's  doin'  it.  Coin'  to 
sweep  the  country.  He  went  through  this  here  very  town 
in  a  automobile." 

"Stand  by  the  full  dinner-pail  and  Taft,"  his  grocer 
advised  him,  meanwhile  charging  Madrejiewski  twenty- 
five  cents  for  three  pounds  of  sugar.  "It's  the  Republican 
party  keeps  the  mills  and  mines  open,  an'  you'd  all  be  out 
of  your  jobs  if  the  Democrats  monkey  with  the  tariff.  An' 
say,  Paul,"  he  lowered  his  voice  confidentially,  "you're 
a  good  fella,  an'  popular  with  the  Polander  men,  so  I'll 
let  you  in  on  something  good.  I  can  sell  you  three  hundred 
of  flour,  Pfitzer  and  Stone's  best  grade,  at  a  dollar  a  hun- 
dredweight, if  you  or  your  brother-in-law  or  any  of  your 
boarders  feels  like  bein'  a  Pfitzer  and  Taft  Republican, 
on  the  county  ticket.  How  about  it?  Judge  Pfitzer 's  the 
people's  friend,  and  we  can't  spare  him  off  the  bench." 

"I'll  see  if  we  want  some  more  flour  yet  awhile,"  smiled 
Povel.  But  no  blandishments  made  him  commit  himself 
in  advance.  Hoh !  Was  he  a  greenhorn,  not  to  know 
what  a  man  ought  to  get  for  voting  a  judge  into  a  fat 
job?  He  had  seen  seven  elections  now,  and  knew  what 
one  vote  might  sell  for,  with  November  darkness  in  the 
streets  and  angry  men  scuffling  around  a  lighted  doorway 
of  the  polling  place  and  back  doors  and  windows  myste- 
riously slamming!  The  freeman  who  held  back  from  the 
booths  till  half  an  hour  before  closing  time  was  the  voter 
who  got  top  price. 

Ah,  Povel  knew  1  Did  he  not  live  in  the  county  where  a 
man  spends  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  be  elected  to  the 
bench,  with  four  or  five  rival  aspirants  campaigning 
against  him,  each  expending  nearly  as  many  thousand 
more?  Stone  &  Pfitzer's  flour,  indeed! 

"Be  a  Socialist,  brother !"  said  an  affectionate  little  dark 
man  who  stood  next  him  in  a  bar  one  day.  He  was  of  a 
Mediterranean  cast  of  countenance,  and  badly  fuddled  with 
gin. 

"I  ain't  a  wop,"  Madrejiewski  had  responded.  "You 
mistake  me  for  your  fambly."  And  thereafter,  by  the 
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curious  force  of  race  antagonisms  working  in  him,  Povel 
would  not  have  voted  the  Socialist  ticket  for  a  fifty-dollar 
bill. 

"You  want  to  come  into  the  Washington  party,  Mr. 
What's  Name,"  parroted  the  jeweller — burgess  of  the  town, 
canvassing  with  a  brewery  collector  up  and  down  the 
alleys  of  the  densely  populated  wards  to  find  his  voters 
at  home.  "Washington  was  the  Father  of  his  Country, 
and  I  see  you've  a  fine  little  family  here  of  your  own! 
Ought  to  stand  by  the  Father  of  his  Country,  you  know. 
Fathers  stand  by  fathers,  teehee." 

"If  he  wasn't  dead,"  the  father  of  seven  answered  with- 
out the  flicker  of  a  smile. 

"But  his  principles  remain !" 

"You  keep  'em?"  queried  the  voter,  staring  at  the  peo- 
ple's sworn  servant. 

"Not  very.  I'm  afraid  not  very  perfectly,  always, — 
but  of  course " 

"My  gosh !"  said  loutish  Povel,  hitching  up  his  belt. 

"I'll  stop  in  again  some  evening,  Mr.  What's  Name," 
murmured  the  flurried  burgess.  He  wanted  to  escape  from 
that  unwinking  greenhorn  stare.  "Good  night.  Good  night. 
Glad  t'  've  seen  you.  Must  hurry  on." 

Nantzi  opened  the  door.  The  burgess  and  his  escort 
fled. 

"He  is  a  fool!"  quoth  she  boldly  in  their  own  tongue 
ere  the  visitors  were  off  the  porch. 

"He  didn't  know  my  name,"  said  Povel.  "He  ought. 
In  poltix,  it  is  expected.  Yes,  he  ought  to  have  that 
learned  before  he  came  here.  That  looks  as  if  he  thought 
[  don't  matter  much.  Maybe  he  cares  nothing  and  says  I 
am  just  a  Polander." 

Nantzi's  face  was  red  because  she  had  been  frying 
crullers  over  a  red  stove.  In  its  expanse  her  sharp  small 
lower  teeth  flashed  white  as  she  bared  them,  and  her  gray 
eyes  shone  green  in  the  lamplight.  She  set  thick  hands 
on  her  hips. 

"That  man — did  you  vote  for  him  for  burgess?  Last 
time?  Time  before?" 

"I  was  just  trying  to  think,"  confessed  Povel  wistfully. 

"Did  you  vote  for  that  man?" 

"I  wish  I  knew.  I  am  afraid  so.  Nantzi,  I  must  learn 
to  read.  Then  I  can  see  the  names  on  the  printed  ticket.' 
You  know,  when  I  go  in  the  camera,  I  have  to  take  in  a 
Jim  Sickles  man  or  a  Donovan  man  or  a  Pfitzer  man  to 
mark  for  me.  The  fellow  that  I  get  paid  for  voting  for 
on  the  ticket  will  be  marked  sure, — or  maybe  I  get  paid 
for  two  men  and  I  know  those  two  will  be  marked.  They 
are  certainties.  But  I  don't  notice  about  all  the  other 
offices.  They  are  too  many.  What  are  those  men  to  me? 
No,  no,  I  let  the  marker  choose  among  those  to  suit  him- 
self, and  he  does." 

"Did  you  vote  for  that  fool  with  no  chin?" 

"All  I  remember  last  time  is  two  county  commission- 
aries.  The  money  came  off  them.  I  wasn't  noways  in- 
terested in  no  burgess,  'cause  I  don't  drink  much  no  more, 
and  don't  never  get  arrested :  so  a  burgess  could  be  any 
person,  for  all  I'd  care." 

"You  guess  you  did  ?"  cross-examined  Nantzi.  "He  did 
not  pay  you  for  it?  But  you  guess  you  voted  for  him?" 

"I  wouldn't  be  surprised.  Si  Jenks  marked  for  me  that 
day, — he's  a  Donovan  Republican, — an'  I  kinda  think  I 
heard  this  here  burgess  is,  too.  So  most  likely  I  partly  gave 
him  his  job,  by  accident. 

Nantzi  turned  and  went  back  to  the  crullers  "No  won- 
der." 


-What?" 

"If  he  goes  away, — that  with  no  chin,  see,  the  wax  doll, 
—and  says  you  are  just  a  Polander.  You  deserve  so.  That 
is  all  you  are,  father, — just  a  Polander!  And  if  you  box 
my  ears,  that  will  only  prove  you  more  so." 

"True,"  Madrejiewski  admitted,  lowering  his  hand. 

"Why  do  you  vote  for  anybody  that  does  not  pay  you 
cash  ?" 

"Oh,  I  dunno.  It  stands  to  reason  all  them  candidates 
couldn't  each  buy  every  vote.  There  wouldn't  be  no 
money  left  in  the  United  States  for  nothing  else  but  pol- 
tix, if  folks  begun  buying  every  vote.  There  has  to  be  a 
lot  cast  just  accidental,  I  guess,  to  put  a  man  in." 

"Then  why  do  some  few  officials  always  pay  money?" 

"I  dunno,"  sighed  baffled  Povel,  sitting  down  and  clutch- 
ing his  head  to  think  the  harder.  "I  dunno  why.  It  is  a 
queer  idea,  when  you  ask  so.  But  some  always  do," 

"Is  it  good  to  sell  your  vote?"  proceeded  Nantzi. 

"Why  not?  And  I  need  the  money.  It  more  than  buys 
the  shoes  and  the  hats  of  our  children." 

"But  does  everybody  sell?  The  Americans  who  were 
born  here,  too?" 

"How  do  I  know?    Maybe." 

"But  if  they  all  sell,  they  all  have  to  be  bought.  And 
you  said  yourself  there  was  never  enough  money  to  afford 
buying  all  people." 

"Then  they  are  not  bought.    No,  no.    I  see." 

"But  you  are  bought." 

"Yes,  always." 

"And  except  your  buyer's  name,  you  don'l  know  whom 
your  marking  man  votes  for?" 

"No.    No." 

Nantzi  stamped  her  foot  and  flung  down  her  cruller- 
fork  with  a  clatter.  She  blazed  upon  him. 

"Fool!  fool!  Do  you  become  American  and  acquire 
respect?  That  way?  That  way?  No!  You  sell  one 
man  your  vote,  you  give  away  to  maybe  twenty  other  men 
the  same  just-as-good  vote.  Which  side  has  a  cause  to 
love  you?  Who  is  cheated,  ei?  Ah,  no  wonder  they  do 
not  trouble  to  know  your  name  before  they  enter  inside 
your  house!" 

"Anyway,  I  got  no  use  for  that  burgess !"  Povel  grunted, 
brought  back  again  to  his  original  grievance. 

"Ei!  What  does  he  care?  You  will  vote  for  him  again 
by  accident,  very  likely.  He  knows  you  are  a  cheap  green- 
horn Polander!" 

"Damn!"  observed  the  enfranchised  one.  "Nantzi,  I 
got  two  weeks  to  election,  yet.  I  learn  to  read !" 

"You  can't."  (There  are  women  who  know  how  and 
when  to  oppose  a  man.)  "You  can't,  Mr.  What's  Name 
Even  if  you  are  not  too  stupid,  you  are  too  old  I" 

III 

44l_JE  is  the  health  boarder's  brother-in-law,  so  maybe 
Al.  they  keep  the  little  girl  shut  carefully  enough  that 
ihey  do  not  have  a  card  on  the  house  and  ruin  his  business. 
She  wasn't  but  a  little  sick.  Johnny  Raadi,  their  hired  man, 
told  Mary  Glaub  it  was  the  scarlet  fever  or  nobody  would 
ever  have  heard,  for  the  child  grew  well  in  six  days.  It 
happened  three  weeks  ago.  We  have  bought  their  milk 
every  day  since." 

"If  we  have  bought  my  children  the  scarlet  fever  in 
that  milk " 

"Nothing  has  happened  yet." 

"From  now  on,  use  the  milk  in  tins  from  the  store.  But 
if  it  is  too  late " 
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Povel's  placid  blond  face,  all  unseamed  with  worry, 
drew  itself  painfully  into  the  lines  of  torturing  fear.  "My 
children!"  he  groaned  in  Polish.  Then  in  English,  "We 
never  lost  one,  Nantzi,  nor  had  a  sickly  baby.  They're 
grand  kids.  And — they're  my  kids!" 

"Well,  they  all  have  to  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before  they 
die,"  his  wife  told  him  with  peasant  optimism.  "There 
ain't  no  reason  to  expect  they'll  take  the  fever." 

Povel  thought  differently.  He  believed  in  the  new- 
fangled ideas  about  diseases. 

It  was  a  Saturday  evening  in  mid-December.  Six  of 
the  seven  little  Madrejiewskis  were  in  the  bright  kitchen, 
busied  about  their  own  concerns ;  the  youngest  slept  in  an 
inner  room.  Ignatz  had  left  a  schoolbook  open  on  the 
table  by  the  lamp.  Povel  looked  around  him  slowly  on 
the  clustered  flaxen  heads;  he  shook  his  shoulders  to  drive 
down  again  the  intolerable  welling  pain  he  felt. 

"I  am  scared,"  he  said  brokenly.  "Nantzi,  thou  mother, 
I — I  am  scared.  My  kids, — God  gives  me  a  feeling  that 
some  are  to  die." 

Nantzi  crossed  and  blessed  herself. 

"And  it  burst  my  heart  open!  I  cannot  let  two  go,  or 
even  one.  I  love  each  of  them,  and  I  love  the  seven.  They 
are  everything,  aren't  they,  the  children?  They  are  what 
I  work  for.  They  are  the  reason  behind  everything. 
What  else  is  the  world  and  all  the  houses  and  streets  and 
schools  for?  And  the  buying  and  selling  and  the  work?" 

The  woman  came  to  him,  and  touched  his  sleeve. 

"There,  there,  poor  Povel,"  she  soothed.  "Call  your 
senses  together.  You  are  talking  like  a  man  in  an  old- 
country  love-song,  that  went  mad  and  jumped  off  a  high 
tower.  Call  your  senses  together.  Nothing  has  happened 
yet." 

"If  they  die,  I  will  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  man  that  is 
to  blame!" 

"That  will  be  right." 

"The  man  to  blame " 

"Who  is  he  ?  Go  downtown  and  find  out.  Ask  the  health 
boarder  to  his  face  if  he  is  the  one.  Ask  the  health 
boarder's  boss,  or  the " 

But  he  had  snatched  his  hat  and  was  away  into  the 
streets  at  the  word. 

When  he  came  back  two  hours  later,  he  was  more  calm. 

"I  went  to  my  doctor  that  teaches  us  of  the  mine  team 
first  aid  for  the  contests.  And  he  told  me  there  is  great 
danger  yet  for  nine  days  to  all  my  children.  And  the 
man  to  blame  for  it  is " 

"The  milkman!  His  brother-in-law,  that  is  the  health 
board  doctor !" 

"Is  that  burgess  you  do  not  like,  who  put  a  bad  fellow  in 
for  health-boss.  And  likewise  also  another  man, — me,  met 
I  voted  for  such  a  one,  without  thinking  whether  he  was 
for  right  or  wrong,  and  so  made  him  over  me  and  my 
children  as  the  government !" 

They  stood,  fear-haunted  man  and  woman,  aghast  at  the 
complexity  of  human  business,  the  force  of  multiple  un- 
wisdom. 

"Well,  Elitje  is  sick,  Povel,"  the  mother  confessed  after 
a  moment.  "She  began  to  cry  and  vomit  after  you  went 
out,  and  her  throat  is  like  raw  meat.  Also  Jan-jan  says 
that  his  neck  aches." 

"I  knew  it.  There  are  nine  other  houses  down  the  street 
have  put  up  cards  today ;  all  buy  of  that  milkman.  I  was 
sure  our  children  were  to  be  next." 

"What  shall  we  do?" 

"As  we  can.     I  will  send  for  my  honest  doctor  to  see 


them,  for  one  thing.     But  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
I  know  I  am  partly  to  blame." 

IV 

THAT  was  a  winter  of  repentance  for  the  town  that 
had  sinned  in  its  masters.  The  scarlet  fever  outbreak 
in  November  was  hardly  out  of  the  local  paper  as  first-page 
news  when  a  sewer  contract  scandal  came  to  light.  To 
finish  off  the  Donovan  Republicans  with  as  black  a  name 
as  ever  party  earned  came  that  least  forgivable  of  all 
things,  a  mid-winter  typhoid  infection  in  the  municipally 
owned  water  supply.  Appropriately,  the  chinless  burgess 
was  the  first  man  stricken. 

Of  Povel  Madrejiewski's  children,  little  Elena  alone 
died.  But  there  was  sickness  in  the  house  the  spring  long. 
Many  a  time,  Povel,  that  father  of  tenacious  passions  and 
inarticulate  groping  thoughts,  sat  between  couch  and 
cradle  all  night  long,  tending  the  sick  babies  whose  lives 
he  would  not  give  up.  His  wife  planned  and  struggled, 
the  money  in  the  bank  was  used  and  debts  began  to  grow ; 
but  the  parents  saved  their  little  brood. 

By  autumn,  health  and  peace  had  come  again.  Also, 
Povel  had  made  him  a  creed. 

V 

THERE  is  a  bleak  sandstone  hill  to  the  south  of  town ; 
and  here,  race  by  race  and  church  by  church,  the 
foreign  work-people  of  the  mines  have  their  cemeteries.  A 
long  road  winds  out  to  it  from  the  borough  line.  Mourners 
come  often  here  afoot  to  these  six  cemeteries,  bringing 
gifts  of  remembrance,  each  nation  after  a  taste  of  its  own 
— tin  wreaths,  potted  geraniums,  flags,  paper  bouquets, 
dyed  immortelles,  old-world  nosegays  sprigged  with  rue. 
wormwood,  mint  and  rosemary. 

Povel  Madrejiewski  took  the  hill  road  in  the  late  golden 
sun  of  Labor  Day.  He  was  going  to  his  baby's  grave.  He 
carried  marigolds  and  zinnias  tied  to  a  stiff  cone  and  frilled 
with  rue,  the  sort  of  posy  his  grandmother  still  bears  on 
holy  days  to  another  graveyard,  a  very  lonely  one,  back  in 
Grodno  Province. 

Other  men  were  on  the  road.  Fathers  they  were,  by  the 
look  of  them.  Yonder  upon  the  hill  front,  neighborly 
enough  in  spite  of  the  parallel  lines  of  fencing  that  stood 
for  lifetime  differences  of  church  or  race  or  language,  were 
many  little  graves  of  last  year's  making :  the  grass  was  thin 
and  sunburnt  on  them,  and  some  were  newly  sunken  in, 
and  many  showed  bunches  of  fresh  flowers. 

Almost  without  knowing  it,  Povel  and  another  man  were 
walking  together.  The  second  had  blue  cornflowers. 

"It  was  in  the  water,"  the  stranger  was  saying.  "My 
t'ree  boys,  my  woman.  Got  one  boy,  one  girl  lef — we 
gotta  'ave  better  water  t'is  town,  yes?" 

"I  just  lost  one,"  said  Povel  thickly,  "a  girl."  All  sud- 
denly, tears  welled  to  his  eyes  and  poured  over  his  cheeks. 
"Seems  as  if  I- — as  if — I  miss  her  more'n  I  would  any 
other,  though !  She  was — too  little  to  help  herself,  kinda. 
And  we  done  the  best  we  could,  an'  we  might  as  well  'a' 
done  nothin'.  Seems — 

"Typhoid  fever?" 

"That  there  scarlet  that  they  sent  us  in  the  milk.  Oh, 
if  I  could  get  my  hands  on 

"Sure,  I  say  t'at.  All  mens  what  loses  child'en  say  t'at. 
Here  is  'nodder  fella  was  fadair,  too.  Eyetalian  off  of 
Cypruss,  him.  I  talk  to  him  las'  week." 

A  squat  dark  man  in  Sunday  clothes  too  warm  for  the 
weather  was  waiting  for  them  three  steps  ahead.  His 
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brown  eyes  appealed  wistfully  for  comradeship  in  sorrow. 

"Ai  taka  dees  up  today,"  he  said  with  a  slight  lisp,  ex- 
tending a  bunch  of  green  and  purple  pinwheels  fashioned 
upon  long  pointed  rods.  "Nize,  eh?  I  give  my  keeds  da 
sama  t'ing,  las'  year  Laboro  Day." 

"How  many?"  Madrejiewski  asked  him,  with  a  gesture 
toward  the  hill. 

"My  alls,"  the  Italian  told  him.     "Seven." 

"I  guess  t'ose  wheels  look  nice,  Julia,  in  ground  standen," 
spoke  the  second  man  kindly. 

The  wayfarers  went  on  together  all  abreast  toward  that 
hill  of  pitiful  waste,  toward  the  graves  of  their  children 
whom  the  commonwealth  had  murdered. 

The  Slovak  cemetery  was  first.  The  man  with  the  corn- 
flowers halted  there.  "My  place,"  said  he.  But  he  did  not 
turn  from  the  chance  companions  of  his  sorrow.  When 
Povel  held  out  a  hand,  he  caught  it  instantly  and  shook  it. 

"Say  we  come  with  you.  Then  the  both  of  you  come 
up  in  my  cemetery  with  me  till  I  get  done ;  and  then  we'll 
go  along  to  this  fella's  language.  How'll  that  be?" 

The  Slovak  nodded. 

"You  bet,"  assented  the  man  of  Cyprus,  brandishing  his 
seven  pinwheels.  Then,  reflectively,  "All  child'en  is  verra 
mooch  a-same  I  guess,  to  any  lang'age.  Da  most  so  to  da 
f aders,  an'  when  dead.  Si  ?" 

In  the  gateway  the  man  with  the  cornflowers  turned  and 
looked  back  at  the  roofs  and  chimneys  in  the  valley.  "I 
curse  them  men,  I  curse  that  town!  Policemans,  burgess- 
mens,  doctors,  all — not  to  us  ain't  faults  for  children  die !" 

"It's  us,  too.  I  can  see  it's  me  anyhow,  partly.  Why,  I 
voted  for  them  men !  Lots  of  us  did.  That's  how  they 
come  to  be  boss  over  us.  We  let  'em.  And  we  knew  they 
wasn't  fit  to  be  boss  over  a  mine-mule." 

"Voted?"  cried  the  Slovak,  puzzled  at  the  turn  of  the 
talk. 

"Yes.  Don't  you  vote?  Didn't  you  vote  for  that  bur- 
gess yourself?" 

The  other  shrugged,  spreading  his  arms,  a  gesture  of  in- 
describable indifference  to  a  mystery.  "Oh !  a  man  marks 
for  me." 

"Yes,  I  have  done  so,  too.  No  names  mattered  to  me, 
only  the  fellow  that  paid  me  ten  dollars,  twenty  dollars, 
whom  I  was  careful  to  remember.  So  my  marker,  he  voted 
the  ticket  for  me  to  any  old  thief's  name.  I  let  him.  Do 
you  see  ?  Am  I  not  then  to  blame  ?" 

"Jus'  so  bad  me !"  cried  the  Italian.  "Ai  unnerstan'. 
Maybe  Ai  vote  him  burgess  same  as  you,  Mister.  Ai 
donno." 

"T'ree  dollar  be  t'  most  money  ever  I  get  one  vote,'' 
confessed  the  Slovak.  He  flushed  and  kicked  at  a  stone 
in  the  path.  "Mebbe  I  done  damn  bad  job,  last  time  elec- 
tion, t'ough.  You  say  so?  You  guess  I  voted  to  them 
mens?" 

"We'll  never  know,"  said  Madrejiewski  with  quiet  bit- 
terness. "None  of  us  three'll  ever  know  how  we  have 
voted,  up  to  now.  Come  ahead,  let's  fix  the  graves." 

It  was  a  poor  place.  The  bare  hill  had  no  grace  but 
sunshine  and  free  clean  air.  And  the  chance-met  com- 
panions, mourners  in  a  common  grief,  citizens  in  a  com- 
mon shame,  tended  the  Slovak's  mounds  together.  By  the 
last,  Povel  knelt  and  muttered  an  Ave. 

"She  is  my  littlest  girl,"  the  father  told  him  as  they 
turned  to  leave.  "How  did  you  know  which  one?" 

Thoughtfully  they  came  toward  the  entrance  gate  again. 


Before  them  down  in  the  valley  lay  the  city  of  the  living 
A  west  wind  blew  from  it  into  their  faces.  The  breeze 
set  the  Italian's  pinwheels  all  a-turning,  and  their  shadows 
fell  on  alien  graves  beside  the  path,  and  the  flutter  of  their 
spinning  was  a  noise  like  doves'  wings. 

"Us,  what  we  do?"  demanded  the  squat  dark  man, 
flinging  out  his  free  hand  toward  the  city.  "What  to  do? 
Ai  notta  say,  too  late." 

"Among  us  three,"  Povel  said,  including  with  his  glance 
the  father  who  had  lost  all  and  the  father  who  had  two  left, 
''we  got  eight  children  now.  We  live  in  that  place,  'cause 
of  our  work." 

"You  say  never  no  more  vote,  heh?" 

"No,  sir!  But  we  don't  vote  for  nobody  without 
knowin'.  Don't  sell  to  nobody.  And  learn  ourselves  to 
read." 

The  Italian  nodded.    Purpose  blazed  in  his  eyes. 

"Me  no  good!"  shrugged  the  melancholy  Slovak.  "No 
can  read,  no  can  learn !  Anyhow,  what  good  ?  My  dead 
children  is  dead." 

"Sure  you  can.  I  just  learnt  it  myself,  I  tell  you.  You 
ain't  so  old  as  me." 

"Ai  guess  you  don'  verstan'  w'at  'e  iss  saying,  Mister," 
reproved  the  Italian.  "Me,  Ai  los'  alls ;  but  today  Ai  been 
fader  jus'  a-same.  Us  fader-mens,  we  got  eight  kiddo 
'live,  t'at  we  gotta  beeziness  look  out  for,  maka  safe  t'ings 
for,  maka  safe  town.  Ha!  Faders  cannot  be  fools,  dis 
countree.  Me,  Ai  gon'  learn.  Mister,  you  gotta  beezi- 
ness learn  readin'  too,  before  vote:  Ah,  you  see,  you 
see?" 

The  Slovak  groaned.  Shepherds,  village  dreamers, 
mountain  folk  he  came  of ;  no  heritor  he  of  an  aptitude  for 
administration,  for  the  concrete  and  the  practical.  Book- 
learning  would  be  a  penance,  a  nightmare.  And  maybe 
his  fellow-mourners  were  all  wrong  in  this  hitching  of  poli- 
tics to  graveyards.  How  should  a  simple  fellow  know? 
This  America ! 

''It's  for  the  kids'  sake,"  Povel  urged  again. 

"Aw,  then."  The  man's  back  straightened.  Through' 
temperamental  mists  and  dull  waverings  of  ignorance  he 
had  caught  a  watchword  that  lies  in  the  polity  of  every 
clan  or  nation  in  the  world.  If  that  was  it,  well  and  good  ! 
One  acted. 

"Us  fadair-mens  goes  butties,  if  you  say  so.  Mister, 
what  your  name  ?" 

"He  learn  us,"  spoke  the  Italian,  smiling  up  at  big 
blond  Povel,  his  chance-chosen  captain  in  the  new  politics. 
"He  learn-a  me,  me  learn  o'tair  Italiano  mens,  eh?  Mister, 
you  do?" 

"Why,  sure"  said  Povel  in  his  throat.  His  eyes  smarted 
and  a  queer  tingling  ran  down  his  spine.  The  dead  in  their 
graves,  it  seemed  to  him,  all  the  hillside  full  of  them — men 
slain  in  the  mines,  men  crushed  in  the  iron  mills,  men. 
women  and  children  who  had  drunk  fevers  with  their  daily 
food, — were  but  biding  their  time,  waiting  for  a  leader, 
watching  him,  listening  to  hear  whether  he  would  exact 
justice  for  their  innocent  blood.  Down  yonder  in  the 
hollow  of  the  valley,  its  roofs  and  windows  gay  in  the 
sun,  lay  the  living  city,  waiting  to  be  conquered. 

THE  dreamy  Slovak  was  shaking  his  right  hand  with 
fervor;  but  Povel  wrenched  it  free.    In  a  passion  of 
purpose  he  raised  it  toward  the  cloudless  sky. 

"It's  going  to  stop!"  he  cried.  "It's  going  to  stop!  Us 
fellas- — I  swear  to  God  I'm  goin'  to  change  things !" 
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DEMONSTRATING    HOUSEHOLD    ECONOMY    BEFORE   A    GATHERING    OF    FARM    WOMEN 

A  woman  representative  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  explaining  such  household  conveniences  as  the  fireless 
cooker,  the  iceless  refrigerator  and  a  fly-trap  which  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  could  construct. 


I 


once  was  a  Mexican  trouble  which 
turned  out  to  be,  one  might  almost  say,  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  Only  incredulous  scorn 
would  greet  this  statement  put  to  any  south- 
ern tarmer  who  remembers  the  invasion  of  the  Mexican 
boll  weevil  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  "critter"  was  un- 
doubtedly as  bad  as  any  prize  profanity  of  the  Southwest 
declared  it  to  be.  But  the  campaign  to  oust  it  saw  the 
start  of  a  new  agricultural  economy  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  men  who  went  to  the  firing  line  against  this 
invasion  vyas  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp — "old  Knapp,"  as  he  was 
affectionately  called  by  those  who  knew  him  in  the  service 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Part  of  the  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  to  counteract  the  ravages  of  the 
boll  weevil  were  made  available  for  Dr.  Knapp  to  try  out 
his  method  of  teaching  by  demonstrations.  The  famous 
university  which  consisted  of  a  log  with  Mark  Hopkins 
on  one  end  and  a  student  on  the  other  was  paralleled  in 
the  case  of  a  southwestern  farm  with  Dr.  Knapp  and  the 
farmer  playing  the  roles.  The  doctor  wanted  the  farmer 
to  try  his  way  of  growing  cotton.  But  the  farmer  was 
dubious,  until  the  doctor,  sure  of  his  methods,  persuaded  a 
local  banker  to  put  up  a  thousand  dollars  to  guarantee  the 
farmer  against  loss. 

The  scheme  worked,  and  out  of  it  grew  the  farmers'  co- 
operative demonstration  work  whereby  the  information, 
resources  and  discoveries  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  brought  to  the  individual  farmer  through  the  visits 
of  county  agents.  There  are  now  more  than  a  thousand 
of  them,  distributed  through  practically  every  state,  en- 
rolled in  this  "itinerant  brotherhood  of  lay  preachers  of 
the  new  agriculture." 

Personality  is  the  connecting  link  in  this  movement.   The 


farmer  who  would  pay  little  attention  to  an  imposing 
document  from  far-away  theorists,  or  who  would  be 
afraid  to  talk  to  a  man  behind  a  roll-top  desk,  gets 
along  famously  with  that  same  man  when  they  meet  out 
on  Mother  Earth  with  the  farmer's  own  barn  and  acres 
as  business  office. 

The  farmer's  every-day  job  is  the  chief  concern  of  the 
men  now  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Secretary  Houston  and  Assistant  Secretary  Carl  Vrooman, 
according  to  the  latter,  are  not  so  much  scientists  as  econo- 
mists, and  Mr.  Vrooman  describes  himself  also  as  a  busi- 
ness farmer,  who  farms  "not  to  demonstrate  theories  of 
agronomy  but  to  make  a  living,  as  all  the  other  real  farm- 
ers of  the  country  do." 

These  leaders  are  trying  to  bring  the  new  point  of  view 
into  the  conduct  of  the  department.  Their  emphasis  is 
upon  translating  the  results  of  scientific  research  into  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  the  farm.  This,  according  to  Mr. 
Vrooman,  means  showing  the  farmer  not  only  how  to 
fight  the  chinch-bug,  the  army  worm  and  other  insect  pests, 
but  also  "how  to  protect  himself  from  the  costly  toll 
levied  upon  the  fruit  of  his  toil  by  such  human  pests  as 
the  usurer,  commercial  pirates  posing  as  legitimate  elevator 
and  commission  men  and  all  the  other  horde  of  economic 
parasites." 

Much  departmental  reorganization  has  already  been 
made  to  carry  out  this  policy.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant factor,  however,  is  the  operation  of  the  Smith-Lever 
act  with  its  supply  of  large  funds  contributed  by  the  fed- 
eral and  state  governments.  It  provides  channels  through 
which  knowledge  of  practical  value  to  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  and  children  can  be  conveyed  directly  to  them. 
Through  it,  the  work  of  the  county  agents  can  be  made 
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much  more  extensive  and  effective.  Their  activities  first 
gained  large  success  in  the  South,  but  the  movement  has 
spread  to  northern  states  as  well.  Its  scope,  moreover, 
has  already  widened  so  as  to  embrace  not  merely  the 
methods  of  crop  raising,  breeding,  better  roads  and  mar- 
keting, but  also  ways  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
farmers'  families — from  kitchen  arrangement  to  neighborly 
relations. 

Xo  less  than  400  women  county  agents  are  now  helping 
in  this  work.  To  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  and  train- 
ing these  county  agents  are  able  to  draw  upon  the  entire 
range  of  the  government's  work. 

A  score  of  articles  might  be  written  on  the  many  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  There  are,  of 
course,  the  Bureaus  of  Chemistry  and  of  Animal  Industry 
— the  whole  nation  knows  their  work  for  pure  and  stand- 
ardized food  and  for  proper  development  and  inspection 
of  the  meat  supply.  The  gospel  of  good  roads,  too,  has 
been  preached  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
It  has  been  shown  to  bear  not  only  on  material  prosperity 
through  facilitating  the  crop  movement,  but  also  a  better 
social  life  for  the  rural  population — enabling  children  to 
go  to  school,  stimulating  church  attendance,  promoting 
the  recreation  and  social  good  times  of  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood. 

Efforts  to  reduce  waste  would  furnish  material  for  an- 
other interesting  story.  The  recently  established  wood 
waste  exchange,  for  example,  put  a  Michigan  furniture 
maker  who  had  been  selling  small  maple  blocks  merely  as 
fuel,  in  touch  with  a  brush-maker  who  needed  maple 
blocks  of  precisely  the  same  sort  for  brush-backs. 

The  demand  for  pulp  wood  is  making  such  inroads  upon 
the  forests  that  paper  fiber  must  soon  be  grown  as  a  crop, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Experiments  have  already  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain whether  corn-stalks  and  rice  straw  might  be  used. 
More  than  a  hundred  million  tons  of  corn-stalks  are 
grown  each  year,  and  certainly  not  more  than  one-third 
of  this  quantity  is  put  to  paying  uses.  As  the  prices  of 
spruce  and  poplar  advance  and  the  supplies  diminish  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  use  of  paper  made  from  farm  by- 
products will  be  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  department's 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  is  printed  upon  different  kinds  of 
paper  made  from  corn-stalks,  rice  straws,  etc. 

Assisted  Immigration 

A  fascinating  part  of  the  department's  activity  has  to 
do  with  the  encouraging  of  plant  immigrants.  Largely 
through  the  activity  of  the  office  of  seed  and  plant  intro- 
duction, many  thousands  of  different  kinds  of  foreign 
plants  have  been  brought  in.  Date  palms  from  Bagdad 
have  been  "introduced"  and  are  thriving  in  Arizona.  The 
commercial  uses  of  bamboo,  which  has  also  been  success- 
fully grown  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  are  vastly  more 
varied  than  the  average  man  imagines.  Not  only  for  light 
furniture,  but  for  planting  on  canal  banks  and  steep  hill- 
sides to  prevent  erosion,  and  even  for  food,  its  use  is 
expected  to  increase  greatly.  Like  giant  asparagus  stems, 
some  of  the  young  bamboo  shoots  grow  at  the  rate  of  a 
foot  a  day.  They  are  so  fresh  and  tender  that  they  can 
be  snapped  off  with  the  hand  and  when  cooked  they  form, 
we  are  assured,  one  of  the  great  vegetable  delicacies  of 
the  world. 

You  may  imagine  that  the  boiled  potato  you  eat  today 
is  just  like  the  ones  which  have  been  appearing  upon  your 
ancestors'  tables  for  generations.  But  even  the  "strains" 


of  potatoes  which  your  grandfather  grew  are  with  few 
exceptions  different  from  those  used  today,  and  it  may 
be  that  in  a  few  years  you  will  have  to  acknowledge  your 
debt  not  only  to  the  Irish  "spud"  but  to  the  original  wild 
South  American  species  of  potato  if  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment's immigration  experiments  prove  the  latter  to  be 
worthy. 

War  Against  Pests 

It  may  not  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  war  but  a  fight 
to  the  finish  is  continually  being  waged  by  the  department 
on  every  sort  of  undesirable  bug.  Your  enthusiasm  may 
be  greatest  over  the  efforts  to  combat  the  mosquito.  But 
the  line  of  attack  includes  every  pestiferous  farm  insect 
from  the  rather  mild  sounding  common  squash-bug  to  the 
striped  cucumber  beetle  and  other  monsters  of  the  vege- 
table garden.  In  this  connection,  you  may  not  know  that 
the  reputation  of  the  skunk  has  been  greatly  rehabilitated. 
A  departmental  bulletin  will  tell  you  that  he  has  a  most 
versatile  appetite  for  many  of  the  farmers'  enemies.  He 
feasts  on  hop-grub,  cut-worms,  sphinx  moths,  sweet  po- 
tato beetles,  two  kinds  of  tobacco  worms — which  also 
attack  tomato  and  potato  plants — May  beetles,  June  bugs 
and  even  field  mice  and  rats ;  and  during  a  pest  of  grass- 
hoppers in  Kansas,  he  adapted  his  dinner  menu  as  well  as 
lie  could  to  meet  the  situation. 

Diseases  of  vegetation  have  also  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  department,  and  the  day  of  the  specialist  has 
ilawned  even  in  the  field  of  plant  pathology.  For  exam- 
ple, at  the  invitation  of  the  department,  last  summer,  a 
plant  doctor  from  Denmark  made  a  trip  through  the  West 
to  give  advice  concerning  the  "leaf  disease"  of  barley 
and  other  maladies  from  which  cereals  suffer. 

These  references  to  widely  varied  activities  of  the  de- 
partment have  not  been  so  much  of  a  digression  from 
the  work  of  the  county  agent  as  they  may  seem.  For 
it  is  part  of  the  agent's  job  to  know  what  experts  are 
doing  and  to  make  their  services  count  in  helping  farmers 
to  deal  with  practical  problems.  Down  in  one  Kentucky 
county  the  farmers  lost  hogs  to  the  value  of  $225,000  in 

1912  from  hog  cholera.     The  most  up-to-date  methods 
developed  by  the  department  were  immediately  applied  to 
the  situation.     The  county  agent  arranged  for  serum  to 
be  kept  in  stock  by  one  of  the  local  drug  stores  as  a 
branch    distributing    station  -of    the    state    serum    plant. 
Presidents  of  farmers'  clubs  agreed  to  have  all  sick  hogs 
reported  immediately  by  their  veterinarians,  and  county 
agents  agreed  to  respond  promptly  to  vaccinate  hogs.     In 

1913  the  loss  was  reduced  to  $150,000,  and  in  1914  to  a 
bare  thousand  dollars.     In  North  Dakota  a  campaign  in- 
creased the  acreage  devoted  to  alfalfa  from  five  thousand 
lo  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  acres  in  three  years. 

Whether  it  concerns  the  raising  of  crops,  the  feeding 
and  breeding  of  animals,  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
devices,  the  promotion  of  new  and  better  adapted  crops, 
the  care  of  orchards,  the  standardization  of  products,  the 
prevention  of  cattle  diseases,  co-operative  marketing  or 
purchasing  of  supplies,  installation  of  a  water-supply  sys- 
tem, proper  disposal  of  sewage,  painting  of  houses,  im- 
provement of  lawns,  rallying  neighborhood  effort  to  im- 
prove roads  and  stimulating  interest  in  the  country  school, 
the  work  of  the  county  agent  is  based  not  on  the  mere 
giving  of  advice  but  upon  the  cardinal  principle  of  the 
power  of  example. 

The  start  is  made  through  a  demonstrator — a  farmer 
who  is  willing  to  carry  out  suggestions.  Neighboring 
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farmers  are  enlisted  as  "co-operators"  who  come  to  the 
demonstration  farm  when  the  county  agent  visits  it,  see 
what  is  taking  place,  discuss  their  problems  in  the  light  of 
this  example,  and  go  back  to  apply  on  their  own  farms 
whatever  they  have  learned. 

This  very  gathering  of  farmers  at  such  field  meetings 
has  proved  a  natural  means  of  organizing  farmers'  com- 
munity clubs,  now  recognized  as  an  important  adjunct  of 
every  county  agent's  work.  But  effort  is  made  to  enlist 
the  co-operation  of  all  existing  farmers'  organizations  such 
as  the  Grange,  the  Farmers'  Educational  Co-operative 
Union,  the  Gleaners  and  the  American  Society  of  Equity 
— each  of  which  is  particularly  strong  in  some  part  of  the 
country.  Such  associated  effort  not  only  transforms  some- 
times the  entire  life  of  a  rural  community  but  has  a  far- 
reaching  effect  throughout  an  entire  state. 

The  story  may  be  told  concretely.  Look,  for  example, 
at  Christian  county,  Kentucky.  A  county  agent  began  by 
getting  the  confidence  of  one  farmer  through  doing  some 
simple  thing  as  well  as  or  better  than  the  farmer  himself 
knew  how  to  do  it.  The  farmer's  friends  were  asked  to 
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come  around  and  talk  over  the  methods.  Nothing  was  said 
about  a  club  but  soon  the  club  just  happened.  A  similar 
start  was  made  at  other  points  in  the  county,  and  before 
long  there  were  seventeen  community  clubs,  each  with 
delegates  to  a  central  committee,  all  actively  putting  the 
entire  life  of  the  county  on  the  upgrade. 

The  roads  had  been  mainly  a  succession  of  mudholes, 
but  co-operation  soon  developed  a  hundred  miles  of 
dragged  roads  and  business  men  gave  a  hundred  dollars 
to  the  community  club  which  showed  the  best  and  largest 
result.  Scarcely  a  house  in  the  county  was  painted,  and 
not  a  real  lawji  was  to  be  seen.  The  agent  got  one  man 
to  develop  a  lawn.  That  put  the  house  in  such  sorry  con- 
trast that  the  farmer  very  quickly  painted  it.  Within  a 
year  every  farmer  along  the  road  had  a  lawn  and  a  painted 
house.  After  six  years  scarcely  an  unpainted  house  was 
to  be  found  in  the  county. 

The  agent  interested  bankers  in  lending  money  at  a 
lower  rate  and  on  a  longer  term  to  enable  farmers  to 
purchase  dairy  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  This  brought 
such  prosperity  that  bank  deposits  jumped  from  $16,000 
to  $166,000.  The  farmers  were  encouraged  to  install  tele- 
phones. For  thirty-five  years  one  family  had  been  carrying 
water  up  a  hundred-and-fifty-foot  hill.  The  agent  sug- 
gested a  hydraulic  ram.  The  farmer  was  skeptical,  but 


finally  bought  one.  A  few  nights  afterward  an  angry 
tone  of  voice  on  the  telephone  conveyed,  even  more  vividly 
than  the  message,  the  fact  that  the  new-fangled  contrap- 
tion would  not  work.  The  agent  responded  to  the  emer- 
gency, fixed  a  valve,  and  the  pump  was  such  a  success 
that  other  families  saved  themselves  the  lugging  of  water 

Enthusiastic  over  their  good  roads  and  other  improve- 
ments, the  farmers'  clubs  of  Christian  county — parts  of 
which  had  been  the  laughing-stock  of  the  state — invited 
the  farmers  from  one  of  the  proud  Blue  Grass  counties 
to  come  and  see  the  transformation.  To  reveal  a  secret, 
the  state  agent  of  the  farmers'  demonstration  work  had 
noticed  that  the  accomplishments  of  the  Christian  count}' 
farmers  contained  lessons  for  those  in  the  Blue  Grass  sec- 
tion, who  were  complacent  in  a  prestige  due  in  large  part 
to  the  natural  richness  of  their  soil.  But  the  agent  knew 
that  no  amount  of  advice  would  be  worth  so  much  as  an 
actual  demonstration.  And  he  engineered  the  invitation. 

A  special  train  of  Pullmans  brought  the  Blue  Grass 
delegation.  The  Christian  county  farmers  and  business 
men  had  co-operated  in  plans  to  "show  them."  No  Cook's 
tour  was  ever  more  carefully  arranged.  Ninety-nine  auto- 
mobiles, one  of  them  especially  equipped  for  quick  repair- 
ing, covered  a  hundred  miles  of  fine,  dragged  roads.  There 
was  a  barbecue,  a  feast  of  strawberries  and  cream,  a  supply 
of  Kentucky  mint  juleps — and  grape  juice  for  the  Bryan- 
ites  was  not  forgotten.  The  Blue  Grass  crowd  had  thought 
theirs  was  the  best  farming  section  of  the  state.  They 
saw  what  other  farmers  could  do  on  poorer  soil  by  using 
up-to-date  methods  and  co-operating ;  and  they  went  home 
with  a  new  appreciation  of  the  larger  use  they  could  make 
of  their  opportunities. 

Pocket-books  as  Farm  Products 
Material  prosperity  is  a  necessary  basis  for  improve- 
ment of  living  conditions  on  farms.  As  one  county  agent 
put  it,  "Before  you  can  touch  home  life  to  any  great  ex 
tent,  you  must  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  get  the 
money  to  buy  the  things  that  make  for  better  living."  But 
there  is  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  one  way  to 
secure  material  prosperity  is  through  the  greater  efficiency 
which  better  living  conditions  make  possible.  While  the 
farmers'  demonstration  work  thus  started  as  an  effort  to 
improve  the  methods  of  crop-raising,  it  has  broadened  in 
recent  years  to  include  the  whole  range  of  farm  conditions 
from  crops  to  family  comfort. 

Farming  more  than  any  other  occupation  links  business 
and  life  together.  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver  of  Harvard,  who 
was  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  agricultural  department 
to  study  and  advise  as  to  rural  organization,  makes  this 
plain.  In  practically  every  other  occupation,  he  points 
out,  the  worker's  home  life  is  separate  from  his  work- 
shop. In  studying  the  business  of  the  banker  or  of  the 
railroad  man,  no  one  thinks  of  finding  out  about  his  home 
life.  But  you  cannot  touch  the  problem  of  the  farmer's 
business  without  including  his  home  as  an  essential  part 
of  it.  With  him  there  is  no  such  divorce  of  business  and 
life  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  city  worker. 

It  was  this  point  of  view  that  led  to  an  effort,  two  years 
or  more  ago,  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  find  out  what  the  farmer's  wife  thinks  about  the  rural 
problem.  The  inquiry  was  prompted  by  a  letter  from 
Clarence  Poe,  broad-minded  editor  of  a  farm  publication, 
suggesting  that  the  farm  woman  has  been  neglected  and 
that  the  department  should  publish  more  bulletins  for  her 
Secretary  Houston  sent  to  the  housewives  of  the  depart- 
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merit's  55,000  volunteer  crop  correspondents,  a  general 
letter  asking  for  their  views  and  suggestions.  In  all,  2,241 
replies  were  received  and  many  of  these  transmitted  the 
opinions  of  women's  clubs  or  church  organizations  which 
had  held  meetings  to  discuss  the  matter.  Some  letters 
were  received  from  men,  nearly  all  of  whom  seemed  to 
recognize  that  improvements  are  needed  to  free  farm 
women  from  unnecessary  drudgery  and  make  their  lives 
less  lonely,  more  comfortable,  and  happier. 

Extracts  from  these  replies  were  published  in  the  spring 
of  1915  in  four  departmental  bulletins — numbers  103,  104, 
105  and  106.  Many  letters  told  of  loneliness  and  isola- 
tion, often  with  hard  and  unremitting  work,  as  the  reason 
neighborly  relations  could  not  be  cultivated.  One  Arkan- 
sas wife  wrote  that 

"We  would  rather  have  free  telephones  and  moving- 
pictures  than  free  seed." 

Another  in  Pennsylvania  said  that  there  was  "no  time 
for  anything,  only  milk  and  churn  ...  all  we  can 
see  is  hills."  From  Ohio  came  this  response: 

"I  have  never  had  a  vacation,  never  belonged  to  a 
club  or  any  organization  and  never  went  to  church  or  to 
an  entertainment ;  had  no  time  to  visit  a  neighbor — just 
worked  early  and  late  with  a  snatch  for  reading  between. 
Do  you  wonder  we  get  lonely  and  discouraged  and  are 
ignorant  and  uncultured  for  our  city  cousins  to  make 
fun  over,  and  how  we  long  to  get  away  from  the  farm 
for  good !" 

Telephones,  rural  free  delivery,  phonographs  and  auto- 
mobiles, however,  caused  many  farm  women  to  write  of 
growing  contentment  with  country  life.  In  fact,  one  letter 
told  of  too  much  relief  from  isolation,  due  to  over-burden- 
ing summer  visits  from  a  swarm  of  friends  and  relatives 
who  failed  to  realize  that  farmers'  wives  are  "not  ma- 
chines of  perpetual  motion"  to  "make  life  lovely  for  them 
during  the  long  hot  days." 

More  recreation  was  the  plea  in  many  letters,  and  one 
California  correspondent  declared  that 

"If  the  department  could  put  social  workers  in  the  field 
who  have  the  country  view  of  good  times  with  the  city 
experience  of  making  good  and  providing  amusements, 
it  would  keep  many  girls  away  from  city  life  who  arc 
now  headed  that  way." 

Other  housewives  pointed  out  the  neighborliness  as  well 
as  convenience  of  village  rest-rooms  as  gathering  places 
when  farmers'  wives  come  into  town  for  shopping. 

Long  hours — with  the  pointed  comment  that  the  farm- 
er's wife  must  begin  breakfast  preparations  an  hour  be- 
fore her  husband's  work-day  starts,  and  is  still  washing 
dishes  an  hour  after  his  quitting  time — were  frequently 
complained  of.  One  woman  declared  that  during  such 
a  long  day  there  was  no  respite  because  the  farmer's  wife 
is  expected  not  only  to  attend  to  household  duties  but  to 
care  for  the  chicken-yard  as  well. 

"I  protest  against  the  hens.  ...  In  any  fair  di- 
vision of  labor  between  the  farmer  and  his  wife  the  man 
would  take  the  outdoors  and  the  woman  the  indoors. 
That  would  drop  the  chickens  on  the  man's  side  with  the 
probable  result  that  on  some  farms  there  would  be  no 
chickens  and  on  some  there  would  be  big  flocks.  .  .  . 
Most  of  us  want  flowers.  How  can  we  have  flowers  when 
our  garden  destroyers  stand  waiting  to  undo  our  efforts 
when  our  sunbonnets  disappear?  Yours  for  reasonable 
hours  and  no  hens." 

Another  letter  complained  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture simply  made  the  work  of  the  farmer's  wife  heavier 
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by  sending  pamphlets  on  how  to  "help"  them  make  more 
butter,  raise  more  vegetables,  etc.  It  went  on  to  plead 
for  help  in  getting  some  of  the  "good  things" — "water 
right  in  the  house,  sinks  and  a  really  truly  bathtub."  The 
convenience  most  frequently  mentioned  was  running  water 
in  the  kitchen. 

One  of  the  special  troubles  complained  of  was  the 
boarding  of  farm  hands.  The  extent  to  which  this  not 
only  increased  the  household  drudgery  but  invaded  family 
privacy  and  even  constituted  a  moral  danger  was  fre- 
quently pointed  out.  At  the  same  time,  help  for  the  house- 
work was  reported  as  scarce.  Neighbors'  daughters,  the 
most  available  helpers,  usually  preferred  to  go  to  the  city. 

Many  suggestions  and  some  reports  of  actual  experience 
indicated  co-operative  effort  as  the  solution  for  some  of 
these  problems.  One  correspondent,  for  instance,  thought 
that  a  number  of  farms  could  co-operate  in  boarding  their 
farm  hands,  making  it  both  pleasanter  for  them  and  easier 
for  their  employers.  Another  declared  that  "a  central 
laundry  where  the  weekly  wash  could  be  carried  would  be 
a  wonderful  labor  lightener."  A  Wisconsin  housewife 
pointed  out  that  co-operative  laundries  and  bakeries  could 
be  operated  in  connection  with  co-operative  creameries 

Group  Activities 

The  departmental  bulletins  publishing  these  replies  con- 
tain also  many  references  to  the  suggestions  of  the  depart- 
ment to  meet  the  difficulties  indicated — pamphlets  having 
been  issued  on  such  subjects  as  co-operative  laundries,  the 
farm  kitchen  as  a  work-shop,  modern  conveniences  for  the 
tarm  home,  water  supply,  plumbing  and  sewage  disposal 
for  country  homes,  and  what  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  doing  for  housekeepers. 

The  power  of  example  was  sufficiently  demonstrated  by 
the  county  agents  who  improved  crop  methods  by  bring- 
ing all  the  resources  and  bulletins  of  the  department  in  a 
personal  way  to  the  farmer.  Similarly  the  county  women 
agents  are  bringing  the  department  personally  into  the 
farmer's  home.  The  start  came  through  the  girl's  canning 
club  work  which  quickly  began  to  rival  the  boys'  corn  clubs 
in  popular  attention.  In  1914,  the  number  of  girls  enrolled 
in  fifteen  southern  states  alone  was  33,173.  Of  these  club 
members  7,793  put  up  6,091,237  pounds  of  tomatoes  and 
other  vegetables  from  their  tenth  acre  gardens.  These 
products  were  estimated  to  be  worth  about  $285,000  of 
which  nearly  $200,000  was  profit. 

The  home  demonstration  agents,  however,  are  now  car- 
rying to  farmers'  families  a  message  which  deals  not 
merely  with  fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  but  with  prepara- 
tion of  food,  house  ventilation,  improved  household  equip- 
ment and  management,  labor-saving  devices  and  machin- 
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ery.  and  children's  welfare.  They  are  assisted  by  special- 
ists in  many  of  these  lines.  And  they  are  expected  to  prove 
instrumental  in  awakening  rural  neighborhoods  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  service  as  that  which  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  developing— to  provide  country  nursing,  with  in- 
struction on  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  other  dis- 
eases, on  rural  sanitation,  and  on  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

The  success  which  this  rural  extension  movement  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  already  achieved  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  passage  of  a  law  which  is  expected, 
during  the  next  ten  years,  to  accomplish  large  results 
through  yet  wider  application  of  county  demonstration  ac- 
tivities. The  Smith-Lever  act,  passed  by  Congress  in  May, 
1914,  provides  for  co-operative  effort  by  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  state  agricultural  colleges. 
In  the  year  1914-15,  each  state  under  this  law  received 
$10,000  from  the  federal  government.  This  sum  of  $480,- 
000  is  supplemented  in  the  year  1915-16  by  $600,000  to  be 
distributed  among  the  several  states,  according  to  the  pro- 
portion that  the  rural  population  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  state,  provided  a  similar  amount  is  appro- 
propriated  by  the  state  legislature  or  furnished  by  state, 
county,  college,  local  or  individual  contributions  from  with- 
in the  state.  Each  year  this  federal  appropriation  under 
the  same  conditions  is  to  be  increased  by  $500,000  until 
1922-23,  and  the  arrangement  for  that  year  is  to  obtain 
during  each  year  thereafter.  This  means  that  beginning  in 
1922-23  there  will  be  annually  available  $4.580,000  of  fed- 
eral funds,  supplemented  by  $4,100,000  of  state  funds. 

All  this  extension  work  is  conducted  through  a  co-oper- 
ative arrangement  entered  into  between  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  and  the  various  state  colleges  of  agriculture. 
The  Smith-Lever  law  is  inaugurating,  according  to  one  of 
the  departmental  officials,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  far- 
reaching  systems  of  agricultural  instruction  ever  attempted 
by  any  nation.  Its  purpose  is  to  "create  in  America  a  rural 
civilization  which  will  be  permanent,  enlightened  and  sat- 
isfying, which  will  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  which 
will  give  the  family  on  the  farm  not  only  a  happy  home 
but  the  farmer  a  reasonable  income,  a  useful  life,  a  moral 
and  economic  standard  of  marketing." 

Farmers  and  Marketmen 

To  carry  out  the  policies  suggested  by  Professor  Carver 
and  included  in  the  rural  extension  movement,  a  recently 
organized  activity  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the 
office  of  markets  and  rural  organization.  Part  of  its  pur- 
pose is  to  develop  a  more  direct  connection  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.  The  daily  telegraphic  reports 
from  twenty  of  the  principal  markets  are  communicated  to 
the  producing  areas  so  that  by  looking  at  a  local  bulletin 
board  every  farmer  can  tell  where  and  when  he  ought  to 
ship  his  first  strawberries  or  his  early  vegetables. 

It  is  hoped,  furthermore  that  a  standardization  of  prod- 
ucts may  result,  so  that  there  may  be  a  better  understand- 
ing between  shipper  and  consumer.  A  study  has  been 
made,  for  example,  of  consumers'  prejudices — how  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  Chicago  and  New  York  mar- 
kets to  pay  a  few  cents  a  dozen  more  for  white  eggs,  and 
the  tendency  in  Boston  markets  to  give  a  few  cents  prefer- 
ence to  brown  eggs ;  how  to  educate  people  to  the  fact  that 
the  kind  of  a  basket  apples  come  in  is  not  indicative  of  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  itself. 

The  co-operation  of  the  weather  bureau  has  been  en- 
listed to  inform  fruit-growers  when  killing  frosts  are  like- 
ly ;  the  transportation  and  storage  problem  is  being  studied 


in  the  hope  that  one  factor  of  cost  between  shipper  and  con- 
sumer may  be  reduced  ;  public  marketing  methods  in  cities, 
both  retail  and  wholesale,  are  being  surveyed  with  a  view 
to  dividing  the  middleman's  profit  between  the  farmer  and 
the  housewife. 

Co-operation  Among  Farmers 

Perhaps  the  most  important  inquiry  by  the  office  of  mar- 
kets and  rural  organization,  however,  has  to  do  with  co- 
operation among  farmers.  Bulletins  have  been  issued  de- 
tailing the  experience  of  co-operative  associations  such  as 
those  among  fruit-growers,  suggesting  a  constitution  and 
systems  of  accounting  for  such  organizations,  etc.  The 
men  who  have  accomplished  results  in  co-operative  effort 
are  enlisted  to  put  their  experience  at  the  disposal  of  those 
who  want  to  gain  the  same  advantages.  For  instance,  the 
secretary  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  was 
invited  to  explain  the  ways  whereby  both  shippers  and 
consumers  of  oranges  and  lemons  were  benefited  through 
the  service  of  that  organization.  A  few  years  ago  the  an- 
nual decay  of  such  fruits  in  transit  often  amounted  to  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was 
believed  to  be  due  to  lack  of  icing,  to  side-tracking  cars  in 
the  desert  and  other  abuses  in  the  transportation  service. 
But  the  Department  of  Agriculture  found  that  it  was  due 
mainly  to  improper  physical  handling  in  preparing  the  fruit 
for  shipment.  Standardization  of  packing,  on  the  plane  of 
the  most  enlightened  methods,  wiped  out  nearly  all  this 
loss.  Formerly,  when  the  buyer  packed  the  fruit  for  the 
grower  the  cost  per  box  used  to  be  sixty  to  seventy  cents 
in  orange  packing  and  a  dollar  or  more  in  lemon  packing. 
Through  co-operative  buying  of  paper,  nails  and  other 
supplies,  fruit-growers'  associations  have  cut  the  cost  to 
an  average  of  thirty-three  cents  for  orange  boxes  and  sixty 
cents  for  lemon  boxes,  including  labor,  packages  and  other 
materials,  loading  the  fruit  on  cars  and  all  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  associa- 
tions, exclusive  of  the  picking. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  $1,700,  office  fixtures  and  supplies,  handles 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  million  dollars  worth  of  fruit  an- 
nually, or  65  per  cent  of  the  California  crop.  It  is  able  to 
enlist  for  its  members  credit  from  the  bankers  of  California 
which  any  member  by  himself  would  find  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining.  Thus  has  been  developed  a  rural  credit  sys- 
tem of  sound  type,  the  federated  moral  security  of  7,000 
growers  and  a  history  of  careful  management  being  its 
only  collateral. 

The  office  of  markets  and  rural  organization  is  study- 
ing the  laws  under  which  co-operative  enterprises  must 
work.  Maine  statutes,  for  instance,  are  so  strict  that 
methods  recognized  by  the  California  law  as  very  desir- 
able cannot  be  used.  It  is  hoped  that  uniform  state  legis- 
lation may  be  secured  to  greatly  facilitate  co-operative 
activities  of  farmers. 

Co-operation  is  thus  the  keynote  of  the  new  agricultural 
economy.  In  the  very  first  "demonstration"  conducted 
by  "old  Knapp,"  a  farmer  came  to  understand  how  the 
co-operation  of  his  government  could  be  brought  home  to 
him  and  made  to  count.  From  that  day  to  this,  with  the 
extension  of  government  activity  into  the  service  of  the 
farmer's  work  and  business,  his  home  life  and  community 
affairs,  the  department  of  agriculture  has  shown  at  every 
step  how  much  that  widening  co-operation  promises  for  a 
rural  life  of  larger  efficiency  and  happiness. 
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GERMAN  WAR 
MONUMENTS 
OF  TOMORROW 

GARDEN  CITIES  PLANNED  FOR 
THE  CRIPPLED  MEN  FROM 
THE  EUROPEAN  BATTLEFIELDS 

By  Bruno  Lasker 

AUTHOR  OF  IMPERISHABLE  BELGIUM,  THE 
FOR  DECEMBER  5,  1914 


NOT  long  ago,  a  distinguished  architect  devel- 
oped in  the  German  press  a  proposal  for  a 
new  city,  to  be  built  somewhere  on  the  boun- 
dary between  Austria  and  Germany  to  com- 
memorate for  all  times  the  fraternal  bonds  created  between 
these  two  nations  by  the  present  war.     Planned  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  it  was  to  house  institutions  of  every  kind — 
scientific,    artistic,    professional,   historical,  agricultural — 
museums,    libraries,    colleges,    athletic    arenas,    meeting- 
houses for  conferences,  offices  of  interstate  organizations 
already  in  existence  or  yet  to  be  formed. 

It  was  to  become,  in  fact,  an  abode  of  Teutonic  culture 
and  a  center  for  the  diffusion  of  its  humanizing  influences. 
Another  proposal  for  the  commemoration  of  the  war 
by  monuments  of  practical  as  well  as  symbolical  value, 
different  and  much  more  likely  to  be  realized,  comes  from 
the  German  Garden  City  Association.  This  propagandist 
body  has  brought  out  a  volume,  well  edited  and  beau- 
tifully printed,  advocating  with  much  convincing  argument 
and  detailed  illustration,  the  creation  of  new  settlements 


BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  PROPOSED  GROUP-DWELLING  AT  GRONAU 

The  main  entrance  through  the  tower  shown  at  the  top  of 
the  t>aqe  leads  into  an  inner  garden  space  upon  which  the 
single-family  houses  open.  The  illustration,  page  30,  shows 
some  of  the  two-family  houses  designed  for  invalid  settlers. 
These  and  their  garden  plots  for  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  be  located,  if  the  plan  goes  through,  in  the  fertile  Ler- 
bach  vallev. 


for  the  homes  of  men  incapacitated  in  the  war.1  It  sug- 
gests that  the  commemoration  of  what  its  authors  pa- 
triotically conceive  as  a  great  and  inspiring  epoch  in  the 
history  of  their  country  can  most  fittingly  be  combined 
with  a  constructive  provision  for  the  care  of  those  who 
have  served  the  state  at  the  cost  of  their  health  and  their 
fitness  for  the  ordinary  competitive  occupations. 

In  a  series  of  introductory  chapters,  this  report  or  me- 
morial analyzes  the  industrial  and  social  problem  of  this 
great  army  of  men.  Already,  there  are  several  hundred 
thousand.  They  are  of  every  social  type  and  of  every 
profession :  artisans,  clerks,  farm  laborers,  professors, 
longshoremen,  artists,  merchants,  civil  servants,  teachers, 
sailors.  Some  of  them  will  be  so  injured  that  no  medicine, 
no  surgical  operation  or  appliance  can  make  them  self- 
supporting;  some  will  always  suffer  from  a  shattered  ner- 
vous system;  some  will  return  from  the  battlefield  with 
heart  or  lungs  forever  incapacitated  for  normal  function- 
ing; some  will  creep  out  of  the  trenches  with  rheumatic 
ailments,  bent  of  stature  and  with  walk  lame  and  halting. 

But  no  less  serious  than  the  physical  handicaps  will  be 
for  many  of  them  the  moral  dangers  to  which  they  will 
be  exposed,  the  dangers  associated  with  an  excess  of  pub- 
lic pity  and  liberality,  with  loss  of  self-reliance,  with  pau- 
perization. How  equitably  and  adequately  to  discharge 
the  debt  of  national  gratitude  to  men  so  different  in  their 
social  standing,  their  physical  and  spiritual  needs,  their 
family  responsibilities,  their  moral  stamina — how  so  to 
help  them  as  to  give  as  many  of  them  as  possible  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  life  of  security,  yet  of  happy,  persevering  toil — 
these  are  questions  which  now  and  for  long  must  occupy 
the  attention  of  social  workers  in  each  of  the  belligerent 
nations. 

The  authors  of  the  present  volume,  while  naturally  they 
cannot  solve  the  problem,  at  least  give  some  excellent 

"'Unseren  Kriegsinvaliden  Heim  und  Werkstatt  in  Gartensied- 
Hingrn" — DenVschrift  cUr  Dentschen  Gartenstadt-Gesellschaft. 
Renaissance- Verlag.  R  Federn,  Leipzig,  1915,  M.  1.  50. 
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IN  THE  GARDEN  VILLAGE  OF   SINGEN 

View  of  the  proposed  co-operative  homes  and  workshops 
for  war-invalids. 

leading  directions.  Vocational  guidance  and  training.  the\ 
say,  must  be  organized  on  a  scale  hitherto  unknown  among 
adults.  The  big  industries  must  deliberately  let  go  those 
processes  of  production  which  can  be  carried  on,  with 
equal  economy,  in  smaller  workshops  and  with  greater 
regard  than  usual  for  the  workers'  individual  capacities. 
Such  workshops  must  be  so  fitted  with  modern  equip- 
ment, motive  power,  etc.,  as  not  only  to  put  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  but,  if  pos- 
sible, to  improve  on  the  previous  methods  of  production  in 
quality  and  cheapness  of  product.  No  human  energy,  no 
kind  of  skill,  no  ability  must  be' allowed  to  go  to  waste; 


GROUND  PLAN   OF  THE  GROUP  BUILDING  AT  GRONAU 

(See  pictures  on  pages  27  and  30). 


VILLAGE   PLAN   AT   FALKENBERG 

This  garden  settlement,  when  completed,  will  provide  for 
7500  persons  in  one-family  houses.  Black  spaces  indicate  the 
houses  erected  in  1913-1914.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  new  por- 
tion for  semi-invalids  (at  the  top  of  the  picture)  is  shown 
opposite. 

all  must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  potential 
value. 

The  nation,  instead  of  dismissing  its  heroes  with  a  money 
pension  and  the  well-meant  but  often  impracticable  coun- 
sel to  "return  to  their  old  home  and  work,"  must  find  out 
whether  they  really  have  a  suitable  home  and  a  suitable 
occupation  to  return  to.  If  necessary,  instead  of  granting 
a  money  pension  payable  monthly  or  quarterly,  it  must 
capitalize  these  men's  right  on  the  treasury  and  invest  il 
for  them  in  new  homes  and  new  opportunities  for  remu- 
nerative labor. 

These,  in  a  few  words,  are  the  main  contentions.  The 
minds  of  other  social  thinkers,  not  only  in  Germany  but 
also  in  the  allied  countries,  run  on  similar  lines.  So  much 


77/E  GARDEN  SETTLEMENT  AT  FALKENBERG  IS  APT  ILLUS- 
TRATION OF  GERMAN  "PREPAREDNESS  FOR  PEACE."  THE  MAIN 
APPROACH  LEADS  PAST  AN  APARTMENT  HOUSE  OF  THE  THREE- 
DECKFR  TYPE,  WITH  A  SEPARATE  GARDEN  FOR  EACH  FAMILY. 
BEYOND  THE  DOUBLE  ROW  OF  ONE-FAMILY  COTTAGES  IS  THE 
WORKSHOP  BUILDING,  AND  ADJOINING  IT,  AROUND  THE  COURT, 
ARE  TWO  C-SHAPED  TWO-STORY  BLOCKS,  SINGLE  ROOM  APART- 
MENTS FOR  UNMARRIED  MEN.  A  CENTRAL  RESTAURANT  AND 
RECREATION  ROOMS  ARE  PROVIDED  AT  THE  FARTHER  END. 
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is  known  today  of  the  evils  of  the  older  military  pension 
systems  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  their  repetition.  There 
is  no  need  for  peopling  Europe  for  a  generation  with  a 
large,  new  population  of  semi-invalids  untrained  for  suit- 
able work,  unfitted  mentally  and  morally  for  serious  or 
continuous  endeavor,  of  beggars  and  drink-sodden  "pen- 
sioners." 

There  are  the  possibilities  of  a  better  way. 

The  idea  of  the  co-operative  garden  city,  the  report  sub- 
mits, offers  a  starting  point  for  a  sane  solution  of  the 
problem.  With  it,  it  is  possible,  first  of  all,  to  prevent  the 
crowding  together  of  an  impoverished,  physically  and 


families  as  a  separate  social  group,  and  that  for  the  chil- 
dren there  would  be  good  schools  and  for  the  adults  the 
normal  facilities  of  social  intercourse. 

These  ideas  the  report  develops  at  some  length.  It  also 
shows  the  possibility  of  reviving  many  smaller  artistic 
trades  in  such  communities  and  of  fostering  the  love  of 
gardens  and  gardening — creating  thereby  an  excellent 
means  of  adding  to  the  income  of  the  home.  The  state 
would  capitalize  these  undertakings  not  as  a  public  char- 
ity but  as  a  trust  investment  on  first  mortgages.  The  sec- 
ond mortgages,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  the  thanks  offer- 
ing of  private  capital. 


A   WAR   MONUMENT  OF  TOMORROW 

A  German  artist's  drawing  of  the  proposed  group-dwelling  at  Gronnn  as  it  wiuld  look  from  the  Lcrbach  ]*  alley 


morally  enfeebled  war  proletariat  in  the  huge,  congested 
tenements  of  the  large  cities.  It  is  possible,  with  appre- 
ciably less  ultimate  cost  to  the  state,  to  provide  incapac- 
itated ex-soldiers  with  decent  homes  in  the  semi-rural, 
wholesome  and  invigorating  environment  of  a  garden 
village.  Here  it  is  possible  to  provide  thpse  who  are 
married  with  one-family  houses  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  family  life,  and  those  who  are  single  in 
bachelor  homes  of  a  suitable  character. 

Close  to  these  homes,  there  would  be  the  new  work- 
shops, home-industries  free  from  the  scandals  of  the  old 
sweating  system,  yet  paying  economic  returns  on  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  them.  The  homes  would  have  gardens; 
and,  though  the  new  settlements  would  be  compact,  they 
would  be  joined  on  to  other  garden  villages  of  the  estab- 
lished type,  so  that  there  would  be  no  isolation  of  these 


It  is  pointed  out  how  much  further  a  given  amount  of 
money  would  go  in  alleviating  distress  if  invested  in  this 
way  rather  than  paid  over  to  a  public  relief  fund  in  a  lump 
sum.  A  great  national  trust  fund  would  be  created  for 
these  investments,  with  power  to  receive  and  administer 
both  mortgage  capital  and  gifts  of  land. 

How  to  deal  with  the  particular  architectural  problems 
of  such  new  communities,  the  report,  with  characteristic 
thoroughness,  indicates  by  giving  a  wealth  of  suggestive 
designs  from  the  studios  of  renowned  landscape  archi- 
tects. These  plans,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  are  practi- 
cal and  at  the  same  time  far  more  inspiring  monuments 
of  genuine  patriotism  than  the  purely  symbolical  sculp- 
ture, unrelated  to  utilities,  which  the  gratitude  of  na- 
tions has  produced  in  the  past  with  such  absurd  prodi- 
gality. 
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THE  SURVEY:    ONCE-A-MONTH  EDITION 

WITH  this  issue,  THE  SURVEY  opens  a  new 
volume,  with  new  type,  new  column  widths, 
a  new  arrangement.  And  with  something 
more  than  these  surface  changes — a  new 
plan  to  get  a  wider  hearing  for  the  things  we  interpret 
in  the  common  life. 

For  this  is  the  first  of  twelve  once-a-month  editions  of 
THE  SURVEY,  the  first  of  what  we  have  high  hopes  will 
prove  a  permanent  and  workable  factor  in  carrying  by 
further  stage  of  growth  this  adventure  of  ours  in  co- 
operative journalism. 

THE  SURVEY  itself  is  something  new  to  about  90,000,000 
Americans — more  or  less.  (This,  by  the  way,  is  a  more 
bumptious  circulation  or  non-circulation  figure  than  any 
ever  employed  by  a  swash-buckling  publication  office.) 

But  THE  SURVEY  itself  is,  of  course,  something  old  and 
tried — a  genuine  part  of  their  experience  and  everyday 
life  and  labor — to  well  toward  20,000  Americans — social 
investigators,  settlement  folk,  visiting  nurses,  charity 
workers,  public  health  inspectors,  probation  officers, 
judges,  efficiency  experts,  play  leaders,  educators — people 
with  a  punch  and  a  public  element  in  their  day-to-day 
affairs. 

Nearly  all  of  them  have  their  own  technical  journals. 
Through  THE  SURVEY  (once  a  week  at  $3)  they  keep 
abreast  of  the  big  currents  in  each  other's  streams  of  in- 
terest. Once  a  month  the  most  kindling  human  experi- 
ence, the  most  promising  social  inventions,  the  most  search- 
ing investigations  that  THE  SURVEY  can  get  hold  of,  drawn 
from  all  these  streams,  are  brought  out  in  enlarged,  illu- 
strated, graphic  magazine  numbers,  of  which  this  is  one. 

It  is  these  magazine  numbers  which  we  shall  try  to  lift 
to  a  new  estate  in  this  "once-a-month"  edition. 

TURN  to  the  newspaper  field  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison and  take  the  issue-scheme  of  the  morning 
dailies.  They  come  to  our  breakfast  tables  every  day  in 
the  week ;  but  on  Sunday,  they  are  larger,  more  varied,  with 
the  news  element  complemented  by  what  the  men  at  the 
copy-desks  call  "features" — more  leisured,  inclusive  ar- 
ticles, with  wider  range  and  a  less  hurried  technique.  These 
Sunday  editions  are  separately  subscribed  for  by  out-of- 
town  people  who  do  not  follow  the  day-to-day  happenings 
of  the  city,  but  are  able  thus  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
larger  phases  of  its  life. 

In  much  the  same  way  we  shall  endeavor  to  enlist 
once-a-month  subscribers  at  $2  a  year,  among  the  people 
outside  that  growing  community  of  men  and  women  who 
call  for  a  week-to-week  chronicle  in  the  field  of  social  ad- 
vance. The  plan  is  one  that  we  have  had  in  mind  for 
several  years,  an  experiment  which  we  thought  we  could 


venture  upon  when  Survey  Associates  had  reached  a  sure 
footing  and  perhaps  had  a  current  surplus  to  invest  in  it. 
We  are  not  launching  it,  at  this  time,  under  such  favor- 
able circumstances ;  rather,  the  reverse,  with  the  war  cut- 
ting down  our  commercial  income  and  our  contributed. 
funds.  But  it  is  a  time  when  we  must  call  into  play  every 
potential  resource  of  the  undertaking,  and  from  the  print- 
ing office  standpoint  these  magazine  numbers  are  the 
heaviest  drain  on  our  revenue. 

Can  we  turn  them  from  a  drain  into  an  asset? 

We  think  we  can  with  the  active  co-operation  of  every 
reader  and  writer  and  believer  in  THE  SURVEY  ;  and  there 
has  been  no  year  in  which  we  have  had  a  more  tingling 
sense  of  the  presence  and  good  will  of  a  mustering  com- 
pany of  them  all. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  membership  of  Survey 
Associates  as  an  educational  undertaking,  the  experiment 
is  worth  making,  if  we  can  but  get  THE  SURVEY  and  its 
contents  before  this  wider  audience.  For  our  belief  is 
that  for  every  reader  who  is  ready  for  a  once-a-week 
journal  in  this  field,  there  are  three  readers  who  are  ready 
for  a  once-a-month  magazine.  To  help  this  readiness 
along  and  meet  them  more  than  half  way,  we  have  put 
the  introduction  price  of  the  new  "once-a-months"  this 
spring,  at  eight  months  for  one  dollar. 

From  the  standpoint  of  present  readers  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY, the  experiment  is  worth  making,  for  if  it  suc- 
ceeds, our  once-a-month  issues  will  in  make-up  and  matter 
more  nearly  approach  the  publication  standards  toward 
which  we  are  working.  If  it  succeeds,  moreover,  it  should 
release  more  of  our  income  for  building  up  the  service 
of  the  other  weekly  issues  in  interpreting  consecutively 
those  great  spheres  of  social  concern  to  which  they  are 
committed. 

In  any  way,  then,  that  you  who  read  this  page  can 
give  the  experiment  a  bit  of  your  personality  and  help 
— by  sending  in  names,  by  calling  the  new  edition  to  the 
attention  of  your  friends,  by  suggesting  ways  in  which  it 
can  be  made  at  once  more  serviceable  and  claim  fresh  in- 
terest in  quarters  old  and  new,  we  are  counting  on  your 
co-operation.  Yours. 

SUPERSTITION  UP  TO  DATE 

ALLOWANCES  may  be  made  for  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondent in  Saloniki  whose  agitated  senses  led  him 
to  "smell  typhus,"  and  to  see  its  immediate  source  in  an- 
cient oysters  in  wayside  shops.  But  what  of  every-day 
Americans  who,  without  the  newspaper  man's  excuse  for 
hectic  imaginings,  still  rub  gold  rings  (they  must  be  gold) 
on  their  eyes  to  cure  a  stye?  or  soak  horse-hairs  in  water 
to  see  them  turn  into  snakes?  or  attribute  lunacy  to  the 
moon?  or  think  that  red  flannel  (it  must  be  red)  will  cure 
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sore  throats?  or  hold  that  if  medicine  is  food  for  sick 
people  it  must  be  still  better  for  well  ones?  that  children 
ought  to  have  "children's  diseases,"  and  the  younger  the 
better?  or  who  contend  that  vaccination  is  worse  than 
smallpox  and  that  cold  weather  is  "healthy"  since  it  kills 
germs  ? 

These  instances  are  actual  and  might  be  multiplied. 
They  are  among  the  current  beliefs  cited  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Hill,  director  of  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Public 
Health,  whose  book,  The  New  Public  Health,  is  a  record 
of  changed  conceptions  of  health,  public  and  private, 
and  of  conceptions  that  ought  to  be  changed. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  fairly 
modern  folk-lore  was  one  which  THE  SURVEY  received 
with  respect  to  a  recent  article  on  quarantine.  Dr.  Richard 
Green  Moulton  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  writes : 

''Your  account  of  prevention  and  its  theory  in  the  early 
stages  recalls  to  me  an  incident  which  I  must  have  remembered 
for  about  60  years !  I  was  a  small  child  living  in  the  island  of 
Guernsey ;  there  had  been  an  epidemic  of  cholera  some  time 
before,  and  I  remember  listening  open-mouthed  to  a  -story  of 
how  a  ship  was  approaching  the  island  when  a  yellow  cloud 
descended  in  the  sky  without  quite  touching  the  ship.  It  was 
strongly  suspected  to  be  the  'Cholera  Cloud,'  and,  to  test  it,  the 
captain  had  a  leg  of  mutton  hoisted  up  to  the  top  of  the  mast, 
[t  came  down  full  of  maggots!" 

THE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY 

THE  results  of  THE  SURVEY'S  canvass  of  plants  which 
have  gone  into  the  eight-hour  day  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  [see  page  5]  is  not  in  itself,  of  course,  conclu- 
sive. The  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  employers  who  ex- 
pressed themselves — some  of  them  large  employers  of 
labor — declared  that  the  shorter  work-day  has  meant 
greater  efficiency  and  better  relations  between  employer  and 
employe  is,  however,  fresh  testimony  in  line  with  a  body 
ui'  experience  stretching  back  for  many  years. 

The  success  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  where  output 
leaped  the  moment  an  eight-hour  day  was  adopted ;  the 
proven  efficiency  of  the  short  work-day  at  the  open-hearth 
furnaces  of  the  Commonwealth  Steel  Company ;  the  re- 
markable experience  in  the  granite-cutting  industry  where 
in  thirty  years  the  hours  have  changed  progressively  from 
ten,  to  nine,  to  eight  and  even  to  seven  with  increased  out- 
put every  time ;  the  growth  of  eight  hours  in  the  British 


steel  industry  with  satisfaction  both  to  employer  and  em- 
ploye— all  this  and  much  more  is  to  be  taken  into  account. 

When  all  of  the  available  evidence  is  considered  the  con- 
clusion seems  inescapable  that  for  all  occupations  requir- 
ing great  muscular  effort,  the  eight-hour  day  is  more  effi- 
cient than  any  of  longer  duration.  For  work  consisting 
principally  of  machine-tending,  a  similar  conclusion  is  not 
perhaps  quite  so  clearly  indicated,  but  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  seems  to  be  on  that  side. 

But  the  case  for  the  eight-hour  day  does  not  rest  on 
these  output  tests  alone.  Indeed,  if  this  evidence  were  on 
the  other  side  the  case  would  still  be  a  strong  one.  No  one 
favors  a  fourteen-hour  day  any  longer;  very  few  have  a 
word  of  defense  for  the  disgraceful  twelve-hour  day  of  the 
steel  industry.  The  eleven-hour  day  has  no  friends,  and 
the  ten-hour  day  is  hardly  respectable.  Why?  Not  be- 
cause everybody  believes  that  working  people  can  make 
more  goods  in  a  shorter  time  but  because  it  is  coming  to  be 
generally  recognized  that  there  must  be,  as  the  Mississippi 
Supreme  Court  .put  it,  an  "inalienable  right  to  rest,"  if 
there  is  to  be  opportunity  for  the  development  of  those 
efficiencies  of  mind  and  soul  that  are  essential  to  a  toler- 
able social  order  or  a  decently  intelligent  citizenship. 
Industry  is  not  making  shoes  and  cars  and  battleships 
alone.  It  is  making  men  and  society  at  the  same  time. 

THE  SIXTEEN-HOUR  NIGHT 

THE  "little  tent  of  blue  which  prisoners  call  the  sky" 
is  not  visible  to  a  man  in  the  Sing  Sing  cell-block. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  Mr.  Lane  outlines  the  routine  of 
daily  life  under  the  old  system  of  management  that  made 
mere  automatons  of  prisoners,  that  sent  them  back  into 
society  with  their  initiative  gone  and  their  energies  sucked 
dry.  Not  the  least  item  in  this  routine  were  the  continuous 
hours  spent  in  the  cramped  cells. 

Below  is  a  diagram  through  which  the  Westchester 
County  Research  Bureau  shows  the  same  facts  in  another 
way.  Black  was  well  chosen  to  stand  for  the  time  passed 
in  the  cells.  The  black  portion  is  to  be  compared  not  with 
the  whole  diagram  but  only  with  the  part  embraced  by 
the  outside  dotted  line.  Thus,  in  1911,  two-thirds  of  every 
twenty-four  hours  was  spent  in  cells ;  in  1915  only  one- 
third. 

And  turning  from  statistics  to  a  transcript  of  life,  there 
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is  no  more  compelling  testimony  than  Mrs.  Field,  inter- 
prets in  her  Story  of  Canada  Blackie.  In  describing  the 
effect  of  the  dark  cells  at  Dannemora  Blackie  said : 

"No  one  who  has  not  been  through  a  similar  experience  can 
imagine  the  horror,  and  to  me  with  my  high-strung  nature  it 
was  hell !  I  had  to  work  hard  to  keep  my  mind. 

"I  used  to  call  back  every  bit  of  stray  verse  I  had  ever 
learned,  and  would  spend  days  piecing  together  some  long- 
forgotten  stanza.  I  remember  the  great  difficulty  I  had  in  re- 
calling a  line  in  'Casablanca'.  It  was  two  weeks  before  I  got 
it,  but  it  finally  came.  I  got  back  every  line  of  'Locksley  Hall", 
and  a  good  deal  of  'Childe  Harold',  as  well  as  a  lot  of  hymns 
that  my  mother  taught  me  when  I  was  a  little  boy.  I  always 
was  an  enthusiast  over  poetry. 

"I  tore  off  the  buttons  from  my  undershirt  and  tossed  them 
into  the  darkness,  and  then  would  spend  hours  groping  for 
them.  It  took  me  three  days  once  to  find  one  button,  for  it 
had  rolled  into  a  crack  between  the  doors,  but  I  got  it  one 
morning  when  they  swept  out  the  cell. 

"Getting  that  button  was  an  achievement.  It  was  like  finish- 
ing the  Pyramids  or  completing  a  long  and  hazardous  journey." 

VILLA  VS.  BAKER 

AT  FIRST  blush,  the  raid  on  Columbus  may  have 
seemed  calculated  to  shut  off  further  protestation 
against  even  the  extremer  forms  of  the  "prepared- 
ness" agitation.  But  subsequent  events  at  Washington, 
on  the  border,  and  in  Mexico  have  singularly  enough 
had  another  and  more  clarifying  result.  They  have  had 
the  effect  of  sharply  distinguishing  between  schemes  for 
wholesale  armament  and  efficiency  in  the  army  and  navy 
that  we  have.  They  have  had  the  effect  of  revealing  that 
there  is  less  in  common  between  the  most  rampageous 
militarists  among  us  and  the  people  who  have  believed  in 
a  reasonable  scheme  of  defense,  than  between  these  last  and 
such  groups  as  the  Anti-"Preparedness"  Committee,  whose 
first  plank  has  been  the  investigating  and  overhauling  of 
the  military  establishment  so  that  we  shall  get  the  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency  out  of  every  dollar  we  spend  on  it. 

They  have  added  less  volume  to  the  cry  for  compulsory 
service  the  country  over  than  to  the  demand  that  our 
border  patrol  should  be  as  much  on  its  job  as  the  men  of  a 
traffic  squad.  They  have  given  less  momentum  to  the  agi- 
tation for  a  five-year  building  program  for  the  navy,  with 
dreadnaughts  capable  of  plowing  through  a  waterless 
Mexican  desert,  than  to  drive  home  the  recent  exposures 
of  graft  and  inefficiency  in  the  aeronautic  arm  of  the  fed- 
eral service.  They  have  taken  some  of  the  wind  out  of 
our  most  ambitious  big  army  spokesmen  to  afford  them 
breath  to  explain  why  a  bunch  of  800  Mexicans — or  double 
that  number — made  child's  play  with  the  military  camp  set 
to  guard  a  border  town.  They  have  thrown  less  public  sus- 
picion on  those  disloyal  trouble-makers,  the  peace  advo- 
cates, than  on  patriots  who,  to  use  President  Wilson's 
phrase,  have  been  "trafficking  in  falsehood" — if  not  in 
cahoots  with  Villa — "for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  in- 
tervention in  the  interests  of  certain  American  owners  of 
American  properties." 

We  are  not  faced  as  at  Vera  Cruz  with  the  accidental 
'but  obstinate  commitment  of  those  higher-up  to  back  the 
demand  of  a  naval  officer  for  a  flag  salute,  but  with  a  raid 
by  flesh  and  blood  guerrillas  who  took  flesh  and  blood 
lives  at  a  time  and  place  definite  enough  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Lincoln's  famous  "spot  revolution"  in  the 
forties.  Once  started,  the  administration's  handling  of  the 


expeditionary  force  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
raid  has  given  less  comfort  to  the  jingoes,  hot  for  inter- 
vention and  bent  on  a  south-bound  imperialism,  than  to 
those  whose  policy  is  toward  co-operating  with  and 
strengthening  the  forces  of  republican  government  in 
Latin  America. 

The  events  of  the  past  month  should  indeed  give  a  new 
hearing  to  such  reasonable  and  constructive  statecraft  as 
Walter  Fisher  put  before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  situation  as  he  analyzed  it  seems  not  alto- 
gether different  from  that  faced  by  a  municipal 
administration  with  respect  to  crime,  arson  and  vi- 
olence in  our  city  life.  Nobody  denies  that  these 
things  exist.  Few  are  for  relying  solely  upon  the  good  in 
human  nature  to  keep  them  down.  But  we  do  not  thereupon 
rear  our  whole  scheme  of  municipal  administration 
around  our  police  force  and  build  a  lockup  for  a  city  hall. 
Community  life  is  something  broader,  something  with 
greater  reserves  of  leadership  and  self-control.  We  make 
slogans  of  such  words  as  health,  education,  opportunity, 
neighborliness,  not  only  to  promote  the  general  welfare, 
but  incidentally  in  the  confidence  that  these  things  will  do 
more  to  maintain  order  than  doubling  the  blue-coats 
And  we  exact  efficient  execution  alike  of  the  police  arm 
and  the  health  authority ;  alike  of  court,  school  and  recrea- 
tion center. 

Given  human  nature  in  the  world  at  large  no  less  than 
in  life  as  we  find  it  in  the  next  block  and  around  the  corner, 
an  equipped  force  for  self -protection  for  the  larger  com- 
munity we  call  the  nation  becomes  an  integral  factor  in 
government,  but  a  factor  seen  in  just  perspective  against 
a  rounded  program,  on  the  one  hand,  of  foreign  relations 
in  which  the  spreading  of  good  will,  the  elimination  of 
privilege,  friction  and  exploitation,  the  modern  organiza- 
tion of  international  relations,  are  other  and  larger  fac- 
tors ;  and  against  a  rounded  program,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
social  conservation  for  upbuilding  the  strength  of  the  peo- 
ple, such  as  Mr.  Devine  outlined  in  a  recent  issue  of  THE 
SURVEY.  These  are  some  of  the  newer  ideals  of  peace, 
for  country  at  large  as  for  city.  In  the  process  of  their 
fulfilment,  they  may  draw  upon  the  fighting  instinct  and 
transmute  it ;  but  they  cannot  well  be  engineered  behind  the 
banners  of  panic  or  called  into  being  by  the  war  cries  of 
an  incipient  militarism. 

Public  opinion  has  a  new  basis  for  confidence  in  the  ap- 
pointment as  secretary  of  war  of  a  man  whose  experience 
and  quickening  social  sympathy  have  been  hard  won  in  the 
city  struggle  of  one  of  the  great,  aggressive,  democratic 
communities  of  the  Middle  West.  Mr.  Baker  would  be 
the  last  to  claim  that  he  is  the  discoverer  of  the  social  bear- 
ings of  the  War  Department's  work.  But  the  reality  and 
breadth  of  his  view  are  indicated  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  letter  to  one  of  THE  SURVEY'S  editors : 

"I  hope  none  of  my  old  friends  in  social  work  will  feel 
that  my  being  in  this  department,  either  because  of  the  name 
of  the  department  or  its  exacting  demands  upon  my  time,  in 
any  way  obstructs  my  interest,  or  that  I  want  to  be  left  out  in 
the  future  planning  and  doing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
the  War  Department  has,  as  its  primary  ideal,  making  America 
a  strong  and  virile  people.  The  accidental  use  of  a  part  of 
that  strength  for  war,  when  it  is  unavoidable,  is  an  important 
aspect  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  department,  but  the 
primary  thing  is  that  we  should  be  strong  for  the  arts  of 
peace,  strong  industrially,  socially  and  morally." 
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A  NEW  FORCE  IN  CHICAGO  POLITICS 

THE  women  citizens  of  Chicago  have  disavowed 
very  effectually  their  responsibility  for  the  mis- 
rule  of   the   city   administration   and   vindicated 
their  right  to  take  a  hand  of  their  own  in  the  local  gov- 
ernment.    The  occasion   for  their  big  mass  meeting,  re- 
ported in  THE  SURVEY  last  week,  was  very  directly  stated 
both  by  Louise  de  Koven  Bowen  on  taking  the  chair,  and 
in  the  preamble  to  the  platform  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  3,000  citizens  present. 

Mrs.  Bowen  declared  the  situation  in  Chicago  to  be  of 
more  than  local  interest,  because  "the  attention  of  suf- 
fragists and  anti-suffragists  alike  is  centered  upon  the 
women  of  Chicago  to  see  how  they  use  the  franchise  and 
what  the  results  may  be."  She  frankly  admitted  that  the 
public  was  aware  "how  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare has  been  doomed  through  the  participation  of  women," 
but  she  showed  how  far  this  had  been  traced  to  the  political 
spoils  system,  against  the  protest  of  the  women's  organiza- 
tions and  contrary  to  their  suggestions  to  the  mayor  re- 
garding qualifications  of  the  men  or  women  to  be  consid- 
ered by  him  for  appointment.  She  might  have  added  that 
if  men  voters  had  voted  as  intelligently  and  patriotically  at 
the  mayoralty  primary  as  women  voters  did,  William  Hale 
Thompson  would  have  been  defeated  easily  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Harry  Olson,  who  fell  only  2,300  votes  short  on  the 
nominating  ballots,  might  have  been  mayor  of  Chicago. 

Though  at  every  point  the  women's  platform,  as  well  as 
the  speeches  endorsing  it,  was  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  opposite  policies  and  practices  of  Mayor  Thompson's 
administration,  yet  the  attitude  assumed  was  far  from  be- 
ing a  mere  protest.  The  constructive  program  which  the 
women  submit  to  the  citizens  is  very  directly  aimed  at 
maintaining  and  advancing  Chicago's  purpose  to  be  a  coun- 
cil-governed city,  with  officials  appointed  only  for  merit 
under  the  civil  service  law.  It  thus  supports  the  alder- 
men and  Municipal  Voters'  League  in  their  fight  against 
this  spoils  administration  and  its  under-world  allies. 

Although  alluring  opportunities  were  open  to  give  telling 
expression  to  popular  indignation  against  certain  officials 
and  their  outrageous  violations  or  evasions  of  law,  yet  in 
their  speeches  and  their  platform,  these  women  citizens 
advisedly  dealt  with  fundamental  principles  and  construc- 
tive policies  instead  of  dealing  in  personalities  and  invec- 
tive. They  thereby  best  demonstrated  their  virile  grasp  of 
the  civic  issues  at  stake  and  their  right  to  be  credited  by  an 
influential  newspaper  with  having  given  "an  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  new  force  in  Chicago  politics." 

WHILE  Chicago's  women  voters  were  thus  rallying 
the  citizenship  to  the  defense  and  promotion  of  the 
city's  higher  ideals,  its  mayor  and  some  of  his  administra- 
tive chiefs  were  industriously  waging  their  spoilsman's 
war  upon  the  city's  well-established  policies  for  good  gov- 
ernment. The  Civil  Service  Commission  discharged  the 
efficient  morals  inspector,  thus  making  place  for  one  more 
"sixty-day"  appointee  of  their  own  choosing,  in  addition  to 
the  9,163  similar  appointments  or  reappointments  which 
this  administration  has  made  within  less  than  a  year,  in 
contravention  of  the  spirit  of  the  civil  service  law.  The 
chief  of  police  also  announced  his  intention  to  prefer 
charges  against  the  civilian  second  deputy  superintendent 
of  police,  for  demonstrating  privately  and  "contrary  to 
orders"  to  some  city  fathers  and  others  interested,  the  need 
for  regulating  "movie"  films.  This  intention  is  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  avowed  determination  of  the  mayor  to  have 


no  inspection  of  the  police  other  than  that  by  the  regular 
force  itself. 

Thus  the  Vice  Commission's  most  effective  measure  for 
the  inspection  of  moral  conditions  and  the  discovery  and 
suppression  of  vice  resorts,  which  has  been  enforced  as  a 
city  ordinance,  would  be  administratively  set  aside. 

Under  cover  of  the  order  closing  the  saloons  on  Sun- 
day, restaurants  and  cabarets  have  been  allowed  to  run 
"wide  open"  all  night  and  Sundays,  while  hundreds  of 
favored  saloons  are  reported  by  aldermen  and  reform  or- 
ganizations to  be  openly  selling  liquor  on  Sundays  with- 
out police  interference.  The  discharged  morals  inspector 
publishes  the  locations  of  numerous  vicious  resorts  which 
he  reported  to  the  chief  of  police  scores  of  times  without 
securing  any  action.  These  reports  are  now  cited  as  giv- 
ing basis  for  his  discharge,  because  they  imply  that  com- 
manding officers  failed  to  do  their  duty.  With  the  "wet" 
votes  in  the  City  Council  swinging  back  to  the  administra- 
tion on  this  account,  the  mayor  secured  the  adoption  of  an 
annual  budget  largely  in  excess  of  the  revenue,  and  in- 
cluding $10,000  for  "field  work"  by  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  liquor  traffic  in  Chicago,  composed  entirely 
of  men  engaged  in  or  affiliated  with  that  traffic.  Against 
the  recommendation  of  the  council  finance  committee,  the 
mayor  signed  the  budget  including  this  and  other  chal- 
lenged items,  and  the  chairman  of  his  "investigating"  com- 
missioners explained  that  the  "field"  requiring  to  be  worked! 
at  this  cost  was  a  "visitation  of  every  saloon  in  Chicago.' 

The  Chicago  Tribune  issued  "a  veracious  although 
anticipatory  report  from  the  survey  of  the  commission," 
containing  these  bits  of  satire : 

"Mike's  Place;  free  lunch  poor;  three  bartenders  interested 
in  tulips;  whiskey  bad,  beer  fairly  good;  bartenders  do  not 
know  how  to  mix  drinks ;  recommend  that  the  proprietor  im- 
prove the  quality  of  his  free  lunch." 

"Buffet;  proprietor  reasonably  complains  that  police  bother 
him  too  much  on  Sunday  and  disturb  his  family  trade;  hus- 
band and  wife  thus  made  to  do  work  that  is  not  beyond  a 
child's  tender  strength ;  recommend  a  change  of  the  law  in 
this  particular." 

A  dramatic  sequence  to  the  women's  mass  meeting  ha.^ 
come  in  the  sphere  of  public  health  administration,  in  thf 
resignation  of  Dr.  Sachs,  the  efficient  head  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Tuberculosis  Sanatorium.  In  a  statement  Dr.  Sach> 
said: 

"The  mayor  has  said  mine  was  his  worst  appointment.  1 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  From  the  standpoint  of  spoils 
politics  I  believe  it  was  the  worst  appointment.  The  institu- 
tion is  being  made  a  political  football  by  the  administration. 
The  entire  dispensary  department  and  the  sanatorium  are  in 
a  state  of  terror.  ...  I  have  passed  through  ten  months 
of  a  continuous  nightmare  in  trying  to  avert  the  politicaliza- 
tion  of  a  great  institution." 

THAT  this  whole  deplorable  set-back  of  forward- 
facing  Chicago  is  due  to  partisanship  in  mayoralty 
politics,  is  strikingly  in  evidence.  For  at  this  same  city 
election  when  such  an  indiscriminate  and  unintelligent 
partisan  vote  was  cast  for  mayor,  the  non-partisan  inde- 
pendent vote  for  aldermen  elected  some  of  the  ablest  and 
best  councilmen  the  city  ever  had.  Those  of  them  who 
secured  their  renomination  at  the  recent  primaries  won 
by  large  majorities  against  the  mayor's  official  influence 
and  personal  efforts  to  defeat  them.  This  indicates  that 
Chicago  is  righting  up  again,  but  her  hope  is  in  the  ability 
of  the  City  Council  to  withstand  or  bring  into  line  the 
mayor's  administration  through  three  more  years  of 
struggle.  GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 
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THE  MONTH 

STRADDLING  winter  and  spring, 
March  brought  forth  a  varied 
crop  of  measures  and  men. 

Health  insurance  has  passed  the  stage 
•of  learned  discussion  and  become  a  live 
issue  in  the  United  States,  for  bills  em- 
bodying the  best  experience  in  Europe 
have  been  introduced  in  three  state  legis- 
latures. With  the  state  treasury,  the 
employer  and  the  employe  whacking  up 
on  the  premiums,  it  proposes  to  make 
possible  for  every  working  man  and 
woman  a  policy  against  sickness  such  as 
the  better-to-do  among  us  can  now  afford 
to  take  out  with  an  insurance  company. 

Such  insurance  is  expected  not  only 
to  pay  sick  benefits  but  to  prevent  sick- 
ness, just  as  the  workmen's  compensation 
taws  have  cut  down  accidents — an  ex- 
pectation echoed  in  the  very  names  of  the 
bills  which  are  to  provide  not  sickness 
insurance  but  health  insurance.  The  plan 
looks  forward  to  the  day  when  the  doc- 
tor will  not  be  called  in  by  the  sick  but 
by  the  well — to  keep  them  well ;  while 
the  sick  will  send  for  the  insurance  agent 
— to  pay  the  benefits. 

Baby  week  swept  over  the  country  al- 
most like  the  sane  Fourth — a  truly 
nation-wide  campaign  for  better  babies 
and  better  chances  for  babies. 

Less  spectacular  was  the  beginning  of 
a  children's  rights  movement — the  or- 
ganizing of  the  Committee  for  Standard- 
izing Children's  Laws  through  which  the 
child-helping  agencies  will  gradually  es- 
tablish uniform  levels  of  treatment  and 
protection  for  the  children  of  all  states. 

The  first  important  study  of  agricul- 
tural child  labor  has  been  brought  out  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee — • 
a  sorry  spectacle  of  Colorado  youngsters 
kept  from  school  to  do  heavy  work  in 
harvesting  the  beet  crop  that  sweetens 
the  candy  they  may  not  eat. 

The  man  who  organized  the  National 
Board  of  Censorship  of  Motion  Pictures 
has  another  constructive  idea  in  his  plan 
for  a  library  of  educational  films  for 
schools  and  churches  and  other  places 
that  want  to  have  some  say  about  what 
movies  are  shown  their  youngsters. 


Congress  is  being  urged  to  pass  a  bill 
making  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  a  real  children's  court 
in  place  of  the  present  criminal  court  for 
children,  and  removing  the  "criminal" 
records  which  stand  against  4,000  Wash- 
ington youngsters  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  breaking  a  window  or  some 
similarly  heinous  offense. 

CITY  planning  won  a  large  and  prac- 
tical Victory  in  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  that  the 
regulation  of  building  in  cities  by  zones 
or  districts  is  constitutional.  This  means 
that  certain  districts  may  be  set  aside  for 
purely  residence  purpose  without  demo- 
cratic neighborliness  on  the  part  of  fish- 
markets  and  boiler-shops. 

On  the  heels  of  the  decision  New  York 
announced  such  a  districting  plan.  Every 
block  in  the  whole  Greater  City  has  been 
gone  over  and  slated  for  this,  that  or  the 
other  use,  like  a  giant  picture  puzzle. 
Sacramento  has  adopted  a  city  plan 
which  pays  immediate  profits  in  saving 
for  park  purposes  a  desirable  tract  that 
was  about  to  become  the  home  of  an 
asphalt  plant.  And  two  other  California 
cities,  Oakland  and  Berkeley,  have 
under  consideration  a  plan  that  would 
steer  their  growth  away  from  tenements 
and  towards  "square  miles  of  garden 
homes." 

Among  the  most  interesting  notes  ever 
filed  in  Washington  was  that  in  which 
representatives  of  600  manufacturers  and 
100,000  employes  joined  in  urging  the 
Senate  to  confirm  Louis  D.  Brandeis  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  They  were  the  men 
who  had  worked  under  the  industrial 
court,  devised  by  Mr.  Brandeis,  which 
had  brought  six  years  of  peace  in  one 
o"  the  most  troubled  labor  camps — the 
needle  trades  of  New  York  city.  In  the 
cloak,  suit  and  skirt  division  of  this 
trade,  the  protocol  has  since  been  abro- 
gated by  the  employers. 

The  labor  pot  has  boiled  over  again 
in  Colorado  and  out  of  it  something 
brand  new  for  America — a  threat  by  the 
governor  to  prosecute  working  men  for 
striking  without  serving  notice  on  their 
employers.  A  law  requiring  such  polite 


notice  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature. 
Four  miners  tried  on  the  charge  of  mur- 
der in  the  bloody  times  following  Ludlow 
have  been  acquitted.  Seventy  other  in- 
dictments based  on  the  same  evidence 
and  several  hundred  cases  in  all  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Colorado  troubles  may 
never  be  tried. 

Out  of  the  riot  in  which  half  of  Easi 
Youngstown,  O.,  was  burned,  has  come 
an  indictment  by  the  grand  jury  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Judge 
uary,  its  president,  and  five  other  steel 
companies  on  a  charge  of  making  an  un- 
lawful agreement  to  maintain  uniform 
wage  rates  for  common  labor.  The  Wis- 
consin Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a 
man  who  took  typhoid  from  the  bad 
drinking  water  of  his  employer  can  col- 
lect damages  under  the  compensation  law 
just  as  if  it  were  an  accident. 

WOMEN  voters  of  Chicago  held  a 
great  meeting  to  protest  at  the 
mayor's  reversion  to  the  old  partisan 
control  of  the  City  Council  and  his  at- 
tempts to  push  the  spoils  system  back  in- 
to the  health,  education  and  other  vital 
departments  of  city  government.  And 
while  they  were  at  it  they  adopted  a 
woman's  municipal  platform  that  is  de- 
scribed as  the  best  program  ever  drafted 
for  independent  voters. 

Uncle  Sam's  billion  dollar  budgets  are 
likely  to  be  in  for  a  grilling  when  the 
new  Institute  for  Government  Research 
gets  under  way,  for  it  is  to  do  for  the 
nation  what  the  Bureaus  of  Municipal 
Research  do  for  the  cities  in  corking  the 
leaks  and  promoting  efficiency. 

St.  Louis'  first  use  of  its  brand  new 
municipal  referendum  was  to  vote  a  black 
ghetto.  About  half  the  voters  voted,  in- 
cluding some  Negroes  who  were  tangled 
up.  very  likely,  in  the  complicated  dis- 
cussion of  what  would  happen  to  real 
estate  values  in  this  or  that  block  as  a 
result  of  the  change.  A  strong  citizens' 
committee,  the  Socialist  Party  and  the 
foreign-language  press  were  the  con- 
spicuous opponents.  The  only  white 
wards  which  voted  no  were  two  which 
are  inhabited  by  citizens  of  foreign  birth. 

Every   time  he   crosses   the    ferry   or 
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meets  a  dreadnaught  nowadays,  Newton 
D.  Baker  is  entitled  to  a  salute  of  nine- 
teen guns  as  the  outward  and  audible 
sign  that  he,  the  most  democratic  of  men, 
is  secretary  of  war.  Tom  L.  Johnson's 
lineal  civic  descendant,  twice  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  "the  best-governed  city  in  the 
United  States,"  president  of  the  National 
Consumers'  League,  pacifist  and  suffra- 
gist, city  planner  and  promoter  of  "the 
city  of  good  will,"  his  friends  have  no 
bad  dreams  of  gold  lace  sprouting  from 
hio  shoulders  even  in  the  hot  climate  of 
the  Potomac  Valley. 

Chicago  lost  an  invaluable  citizen  in 
the  death  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill,  former 
president  of  the  City  Club,  a  hard  worker 
in  the  Municipal  Voters'  League  and 
other  civic  agencies  and  a  ranking  phy- 
sician. Frederick  P.  Cabot,  the  man  who 
tried  the  famous  murder  case  on  the 
bark,  Herbert  Fuller,  has  been  appointed 
judge  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court. 
Warden  Osborne  has  been  acquitted  on 
the  charge  of  perjury  and  is  pressing  the 
state  to  hasten  his  trial  on  the  two  re- 
maining indictments  against  him.  Am- 
bassador and  Mrs.  Morgenthau  are 
home  from  Constantinople  where  the  re- 
lief of  suffering,  the  nursing  of  the 
wounded  and  the  protection  of  harried 
men  and  women  of  eleven  nationalities 
all  centered  in  their  hands. 

WHAT  EMERSON  SAID  ABOUT 
ADVERTISING 

EMERSON,  soothing  syrup,  and  the 
elevating  influences  of  Lent  all  be- 
came involved  with  the  celebration  of 
baby  week  in  Philadelphia. 

Arthur  E.  Wood  was  in  charge  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  Baby  Week  Commit- 
tee one  day  when  in  walked  the  adver- 
tising man  who  reveals  to  an  expectant 
public  the  wares  offered  by  the  chain  of 
Druco  drug  stores  doing  business  in  that 
city.  He  asked  Mr.  Wood  for  permis- 
sion to  use  in  an  advertisement  a  cut  of 
the  baby  week  poster  used  by  the  com- 
mittee. After  consultation,  the  request 
was  refused. 

It  was  with  some  astonishment,  there- 
fore, that  on  March  7  Mr.  Wood  found 
in  his  morning  paper  a  large  ad  of  the 
Druco  stores  with  the  baby  week  poster 
at  the  top.  It  was  all  explained,  how- 
ever, when  in  the  morning  mail  came  this 
letter  : 

"DEAR  SIR: 

"After  informing  you  that  I  would  not 
run  the  baby  week  heading  in  our  ad  this 
week,  the  matter  was  taken  up  with  my 
superiors  who  thought  the  ad  too  good 
to  change  and  als )  that  it  was  a  splen- 
did bit  of  publicity  for  you. 

"So  you  will  find  it  in  this  morning's 
Record,  the  Druco  Magazine  and  in 
smaller  space  in  the  North  American  on 
Friday  of  this  week.  Was  it  Emerson 
who  said,  'A  foolish  consistency  is  the 
bane  of  small  minds?' 

"I  regret  that  objection  was  raised  to 
our  running  this  copy  for  you  as  I  had 


intended  asking  you  for  300  copies  of 
the  programs  and  the  poster  for  distribu- 
tion to  and  use  by  the  Druco  Drug 
Stores.  Perhaps  we  can  get  together  in 
better  shape  next  year. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"HARRY  R.  MULVEY, 
"The  Druco  Ad  Man." 

Mr.  Wood  waited  a  few  days  to  cool 
off  and  then  he  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
representative  of  the  stores  where,  to 
quote  the  advertisement,  "every  week  is 
baby  saving  week" : 

"DEAR  SIR: 

"I  have  your  letter  of  March  7  relat- 
ing to  publicity  for  baby  week  which  I 
asked  you  to  exclude  from  your  news- 
paper advertisement  of  Druco  drugs. 
Inasmuch  as  one  of  your  bottles  adver- 
tised under  the  heading,  'Don't  Dope 
Your  Baby'  contained  chloroform,  ac- 
cording to  the  printed  analysis,  and  an- 
other one  contained  7  per  cent  alcohol, 
also  according  to  the  printed  analysis,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  in  a  so- 
ciety with  higher  ethical  standards  than 
we  now  have,  your  business  would  be 
outlawed,  as  indeed  it  now  is  in  the 
minds  of  all  thinking  people. 

"You  were  courteously  received  by  me, 
though  the  very  first  day  you  appeared 
I  told  you  that  the  advertisement  would 
not  be  sanctioned  if  displaying  harmful 
drugs;  and  it  was  finallv  at  the  urgent 
request  of  one  of  our  committee  that  you 
were  told  not  to  advertise  baby  week  in 
connection  with  your  drugs.  Since  you 
have  the  temerity  to  misquote  Emerson, 
I  will  inform  you  that  Emerson  really 
did  say  that  'Manners  are  the  contriv- 
ance of  the  wise  to  keep  fools  at  a  dis- 
tance.' Apparently  the  contrivance  broke 
down  in  this  case. 

"If  your  conscience  is  clear,  realizing 
at  the  close  of  each  day  that  you  have 
been  instrumental  in  feeding  infants  on 
chloroform  and  alcohol,  then  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  say.  But  if,  as  you  ap- 
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peared  to  be,  you  are  too  decent  a  man 
to  be  peddling  such  stuff,  I  should  take 
Lent  as  a  favorable  time  to  consider  the 
kind  of  business  you  are  in.  Moreover, 
if,  as  you  say,  it  was  your  'superiors'  who 
bade  you  keep  the  'ad'  intact,  I  should 
consider  whom  I  recognized  as  my  'su- 
periors.' You  may  rest  assured  that,  if  ] 
can  find  proper  channels  for  publicity  of 
this  whole  affair,  you  shall  yet  hear  more 
of  it. 

"Yours  for  the  babies, 

"ARTHUR  E.  WOOD." 
Perhaps  they   can   get   together   next 
year.     It's  all  a  question  of  the  efficacy 
of  self-examination  during  Lent. 

THE  "IDLE  HOUSE"  AND  THE 
MAD-HOUSE 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  is  the  latest 
community  to  be  stirred  by  the 
voluntary  incarceration  of  one  of  her 
citizens  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  life  behind  prison  bars  really 
means.  C.  C.  Lyon,  a  reporter  for  the 
Scripps-McRae  newspapers  in  Ohio,  im- 
personated a  pickpocket  who  had  broken 
his  parole,  and  spent  nine  days  in  the 
Columbus  State  Penitentiary  without  his 
real  identity  becoming  known. 

In  this  prison  housing  1,700  or  1,800 
men  there  is  not  enough  work  for  all  of 
the  inmates  so  that  400  or  500  are  idle 
most  of  the  time.  They  sit  on  benches 
in  the  "idle-house,"  says  Lyon,  "rolling 
their  thumbs,  grumbling,  and  finding 
fault."  It  isn't  always  the  same  500  that 
are  kept  idle,  but  many  are  idle  so  con- 
tinuously, Lyon  declares,  that  "the 
thought  that  they  will  go  crazy  and  be 
taken  to  the  new  state  hospital  for  the 
criminal  insane  at  Lima  haunts  them 
constantly."  Nearly  80  of  them  have  al- 
ready gone  insane,  from  one  cause  or 
another. 

The  prisoners  plead  for  work  and  plot 
secretly  to  get  jobs  of  any  kind.  "I  had 
a  job  until  a  few  days  ago,"  one  prison- 
er told  Lyon,  "but  a  snitch  who  wanted 
my  place  reported  me  for  carrying  a  lit- 
tle pen-knife." 

"And  did  he  get  your  place?"  Lyon 
asked. 

"No.  One  of  my  pals  snitched  on  him 
for  smoking  cigarettes." 

Another  prisoner  resorted  to  a  ruse  to 
escape  the  horrors  of  idleness.  Part  of 
the  idle,  deficient  in  education,  attend 
prison  school  a  portion  of  each  day.  In 
this  school  one  morning  Lyon  found  a 
patient  teacher  trying  to  pound  fractions 
into  the  head  of  a  bright  enough  looking 
young  fellow.  At  noon  this  chap  said  to 
Lyon: 

"Guess  you  think  I'm  a  dunce?" 

"Well,"  said  Lyon.  "you  didn't  show- 
much  class  in  arithmetic." 

"I'm  stalling.  Think  I  want  to  rot  in 
the  idle  house  ?  I  told  'em  my  early  edu- 
cation had  been  neglected.  But  I  really 
had  two  years  in  college." 

The  most  unpopular  man  in  prison  wa» 
a  fellow  who  insisted  on  peeling  more 
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"  This  animal  be- 
lieved in  huge 
armaments;  he 
is  now  extinct 


The  latest  publicity 
feature  of  the  Anti- 
"  Preparedness  " 
Committee 


((  TT  IS  difficult  to  conceive."  writes  ll'alter  C.  Fuller,  who 
JL  is  getting  up  an  exhibit  against  war  for  the  Anti- 
" Preparedness"  Committee  of  which  the  above  model 
is  fart,  "any  more  proper  and  appropriate  symbol  of  militar- 
ism than  that  n'liich  the  Anti-  Preparedness'  Committee  has 
hit  upon.  What  could  be  more  like  the  heavy,  stumbling, 
clumsy  brutal  foolery  which  is  destroying  Europe  than  those 
old  monsters  of  the  past,  the  armored  dinosaurs?  These 
beasts,  all  armor-plate  and  no  brains,  had  no  more  intelligent 
way  of  living  than  that  of  'adequate  preparedness.'  All  their 
difficulties  were  to  be  met  by  piling  on  more  and  more  armor, 
until  at  last  they  sank  by  their  own  clumsv  weight  into  the 
marsh  lands,  such  as  one  would  expect  to  find  at  low  tide  at 
Oyster  Bay. 

"Here  was  an  animal  unable  to  do  even  a  little  intelligent 
thinking.  Its  brain  cavity  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  body 
was  more  diminutive  than  that  of  any  other  vertebrate.  Like 
the  militarist,  therefore,  it  was  unable  to  conceive  of  any  intel- 
ligent foreign  policy.  Moreover,  its  vision  was  limited.  Its 
eyes  were  small  and  could  look  only  in  a  sidewise  direction. 
It  could  not  look  ahead. 

"It  is  also  considered  likely  that  the  dinosaur  had  no  funny 
bone. 

"It  is  thought  by  those  ?c7io  have  studied  these  creatures 
that  at  one  time  there  were  at  least  fourteen  different  species 
of  armored  dinosaurs  roaming  about  the  face  of  the  earth. 
This  fact  has  a  peculiar  significance,  as  there  are  just  that 


number  of  patriotic  'societies  in  this  country  now  urging 
tlinosaurian  preparedness'  upon  us.  Increasing  bulk  and  de- 
velopment of  the  armor  caused  the  dinosaur  to  lose  celerity 
of  movement;  he  became  a  sluggish,  slow-moving  creature  of 
loiv  mentality.  Whereas  his  contemporaries  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  whose  minds  did  not  run  so  much  on  'preparedness,' 
kept  their  wits  about  them  and  decided  upon  some  workable 
plan  by  which  to  live  and  let  live,  with  the  result  that  modern 
man  and  the  armored  dinosaur  now  meet  one  another  only 
in  museums. 

"So  it  will  be  with  the  great  nations. 

"The  free  peoples  who  refuse  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
badge  of  militarism  are  destined  to  march  far  along  the  road 
of  hitman  progress  and  civilization  while  the  cringing  goose- 
stepping,  eternally  saluting,  tax  paying  worshippers  of  the  mil- 
itarist top-bnnt  will  have  'prepared'  themselves  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

"Some  day,  not  very  far  distant,  happy  civilians  will  come 
to  look  at  models  of  the  fighting  men  of  today  all  dressed 
up — gas  tespirators,  steel  helmets,  trench  boots  and  the  rest 
of  it — in  the  chambers  of  militarist  horrors  which  ivill  every- 
where be  a  part  of  the  national  museums  of  the  future." 

The  dinosaur  has  recently  been  on  exhibition  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  whole  exhibit  will  be  displayed  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  citv  early  in  April,  and  from  there  will  move 
to  other  cities. 


potatoes  than  anybody  else,  thereby  rob- 
bing others  of  work  to  do. 

The  prisoners  themselves  have  figured 
out  ways  of  doing  away  with  idleness. 
They  think  more  men  could  be  used  at 
the  state's  brickmaking  plant,  which  now 
employes  seventy-hve.  They  think  pris- 
oners could  be  used  to  build  roads,  for 
which  the  state  is  paying  millions  of  dol- 
lars. And  they  see  no  reason  why  the 
new  prison  in  Madison  county,  now  in 
process  of  construction,  could  not  be 
built  with  prison  labor. 

Lyon  came  out  of  prison  feeling  that 
Warden  P.  E.  Thomas  is  making  the  ma- 
jority of  his  prisoners  better,  that  his  ad- 
ministration is  kindly  and  straightfor- 
ward toward  the  inmates.  There  is  a 
chance,  he  says,  for  those  who  are  em- 


ployed and  well  housed  in  the  new  cell 
block  to  respond  to  these  methods.  But 
no  amount  of  kindness,  he  thinks,  can 
avail  to  keep  from  sinking  into  mental 
apathy  or  madness  a  man  who  has  noth- 
ing to  do  but  wear  out  his  trousers  on  a 
bench. 

SOCIAL  CENTERS  AS  FRENCH 
WAR  MEMORIALS 

INSTEAD  of  statues  of  laurel-browed 
heroes,  a  little  group  of  French  peo- 
ple is  urging  the  establishment  of  social 
centers  in  every  community  to  serve  as 
memorials  to  the  dead  of  the  war,  their 
names  to  be  engraved  upon  marble  in 
the  entrance  halls. 

Nor  are  social  centers  the  only  way 


through  which  these  people  banded  to- 
gether in  a  Ligue  d'Education  Civique 
are  working  to  institute  in  France  im- 
mediately after  the  war  a  great  educa- 
tional and  social  movement  that  will  re- 
construct European  civilization,  wipe 
out  world  hatred  and  prevent  a  period 
of  dissipation  and  frivolity  such  as  fol- 
lowed the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

First  of  all  the  league  would  estab- 
lish at  Paris  an  International  Alliance  of 
Civic  Education  which  would  have  re- 
lations with  all  civic  and  educational  as- 
sociations abroad,  such  as  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association  of  London  and 
the  American  Civic  Association,  and 
would  hold  a  study  congress  every  three 
years.  This  International  Alliance  would 
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be  simplified  by  the  formation  in  France 
of  a  national  federation  of  educational 
societies,  meeting  annually. 

In  the  second  place,  the  league  intends 
to  support  certain  social  legislation — for 
-example,  compulsory  vocational  train- 
ing, censorship  of  moving  pictures,  ob- 
ligatory primary  instruction  and  laws  to 
beautify  the  schools  and  improve  sani- 
tary conditions.  In  particular,  by  form- 
ing in  each  arrondissement  of  Paris  a 
"committee  of  action,"  the  league  will 
demand  that  all  candidates  for  office 
pledge  themselves  for  laws  creating  free 
schools  and  social  centers. 

Finally  the  league  is  organizing  a  so- 
cial service  exhibition  including  models 
and  graphic  representation  of  the  work 
•of  libraries,  university  extension,  boy 
scouts  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  child  welfare  so- 
cieties and  other  social  movements.  It 
urges  foreign  countries  to  send  exhibits 
•of  social  work  that  are  particularly  dis- 
tinctive of  the  country  (a  public  library 
exhibit  from  the  United  States,  for  in- 
stance) and  to  send  delegates  to  an  edu- 
cational congress  being  planned  at  the 
same  time.  The  date  of  the  opening  of 
the  exhibition  is  fixed  for  July  1,  1916, 
or,  if  at  that  time  war  is  not  ended,  six 
months  later.  The  secretary  of  the 
Ligue  d'Education  Civique  is  M.  H. 
•Oger.  12  Quai  Debilly,  Paris. 

BRINGING  HOME  THE  COST 
OF  FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

WHICH  shall  it  ber  One  hand 
pointed  to  a  dirty,  crowded,  di- 
lapidated hut,  its  broken  windows  filled 
with  straw,  the  floor  strewn  with  refuse, 
its  one  room  shared  by  dejected  wax 
figures  of  feebleminded  humans  and  be- 
draggled fowls.  This  had  been  the  home 
•of  a  feebleminded  family.  In  the  other 
direction,  a  hand  pointed  to  the  beauti- 
ful buildings  and  grounds  of  a  modern 
state  institution  for  the  feebleminded. 
Here  a  thousand  of  them  lived  healthy, 
useful  lives. 

The  simple  contrast  in  this  picture  was 
the  statement  of  the  problem  and  the 
solution — everything  else  converged  to 
this  end.  And  it  was  the  key  to  the  ex- 
liibit  on  feeblemindedness  prepared  by 
the  Public  Charities'  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  which  recently  closed  a 
two  weeks'  engagement  in  Philadelphia 
and  is  shortly  to  go  on  tour  through  the 
cities  of  the  state.  Eventually  it  will 
be  set  up  at  the  state  capital,  Harrisburg, 
as  a  standing  object  lesson  to  the  legis- 
lature of  the  need  of-  segregating  the 
Feebleminded  for  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety and  of  themselves. 

In  plain  English,  but  without  exag- 
geration, the  story  of  the  18.000  or  more 
mental  defectives  in  Pennsylvania  was 
told,  not  in  tiresome  statistics,  but  in 
crisp  sentences,  illustrated  by  scores  of 
photographs,  drawings  and  paintings.  A 
great  map  of  Pennsylvania  brought  the 
problem  straight  home  to  each  commun- 


UNPROTECTED 
FEEBLE-MINDED  GIRLS 
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PANELS  FROM  THE  SUCCESSFUL  EXHIBIT 
ON    FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

ity,  by  showing  in  plain  black  figures  the 
number  of  feebleminded  in  each  county, 
and  in  bright  red  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  those  in  each  county  who  are 
being  properly  cared  for  by  the  state. 

The  panels  put  the  story  plainly 
enough  for  the  man  in  the  street,  ex- 
plaining graphically  the  differences  be- 
tween idiots,  imbeciles  and  morons, 
counting  the  cost  of  unmarried  mothers 
of  "simple"  children  against  the  $200  a 
year  for  maintenance  in  a  state  institu- 
tion and  br.,iging  a  definition  of  the 
whole  thing  down  to  these  simple  terms 
on  a  single  panel: 

"What  do  you  do  that  a  feebleminded 
person  cannot  do? 

"You  decide  between  right  and  wrong. 

"You  appreciate  the  consequences  of 
evil  acts. 

"You  make  plans  for  yourself  and  for 
your  children. 

"If  you  were  not  capable  of  doing 
these  things  you  would  not  be  a  safe 
member  of  society." 

There  were  those  who  doubted  that 
so  delicate  and  intricate  a  subject  could 
be  explained  in  an  exhibit  without  sacri- 
ficing either  scientific  accuracy  or  pub- 
lic interest.  But  that  the  exhibit  solved 
both  difficulties  was  amply  demonstrated 
in  Philadelphia.  Many  of  the  leading 
authorities  of  the  country  gave  it  their 
approval  and  spoke  to  twenty-nine 
crowded  meetings  at  the  exhibit  hall. 

More  than  100,000  adults  (children 
were  not  admitted)  attended  in  two 
weeks.  And  more  than  20,000  of  them 
signed  a  petition  asking  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  of  1917  to  make  lib- 
eral appropriations  for  the  completion  of 
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the  Village  for  Feebleminded  Women  ol 
Child-bearing  Age  and  for  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  this  and  the 
two  existing  state  institutions  at  Polk 
and  Spring  City.  Over  25,000  remained 
for  further  instruction  in  the  lectures, 
moving  pictures  and  stereopticon  enter- 
tainments, and  at  the  play. 

The  play,  written  expressly  for  the  oc- 
casion, by  Fullerton  L.  Waldo  and  acted 
by  the  Stage  Society  of  Philadelphia, 
told  the  true  story  of  a  feebleminded  girl 
who  had  killed  her  baby,  through  ignor- 
ance and  thoughtlessness  and  was  haled 
into  court  for  her  crime.  The  deftly  cov- 
ered moral  was  brought  out  when  the 
judge  discovered  that  there  was  no  place 
to  send  the  girl  except  back  to  her  old 
beat  on  -the  street. 

Planned  and  prepared  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Feebleminded  of  the  Public 
Charities'  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Department  of 
Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  the  exhibit  was  car- 
ried to  success  by  the  co-operative  effort? 
of  a  score  of  social  and  civic  organiza- 
tions in  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity 
The  aim  of  the  association  and  its  allies 
in  both  Philadelphia  and  the  state-wide 
tour  to  follow  is  to  secure  adequate  ap 
propriations  for  suitable  institutions  in 
which  to  segregate  the  feebleminded  who 
are  a  menace  to  themselves  or  to  the 
community  and  to  provide  suitable,  uni- 
form methods  for  identifying  and  com- 
mitting such  persons  for  observation  and 
treatment. 

CONGRESS  A  LAGGARD  OVER 
SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 

CONGRESS  is  already  whispering 
about  adjournment  dates.  But 
those  who  are  anxious  to  see  it  make  a 
better  record  in  social  legislation  than 
its  predecessor  believe  that  the  demand 
for  action  on  pending  bills  cannot  be  too 
loudly  voiced. 

Having  been  in  session  since  Decem 
ber  6  it  has  yet  to  pass  a  single  one  of 
a  score  of  measures  designed  to  promote 
social  welfare.  The  federal  child  labor 
bill,  the  bill  to  create  divisions  of  mental 
hygiene  and  rural  sanitation  in  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  the  bills  to  promote 
vocational  education,  to  provide  ade- 
quate compensation  for  federal  em- 
ployes who  suffer  industrial  accident  or 
occupational  disease,  to  establish  rural 
credits,  to  prohibit  interstate  shipment 
of  convict-made  goods,  to  create  a  bu- 
reau of  safety  in  the  Labor  Department, 
and  the  bills  to  organize  the  national 
park  service  and  create  new  parks — 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  much  needed 
measures  which  still  languish  in  com- 
mittee of  one  house  or  the  other. 

Nearly  all  were  threshed  out  in  the 
preceding  Congress,  so  far  as  their 
fundamentals  are  concerned.  The  same 
familiar  arguments  then  rehearsed  have 
been  repeated  and  repeated.  The  same 
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delegations  have  appeared  at  the  same 
sort  of  hearings.  And  the  same  myster- 
ious sticking  spots  seem  to  be  spread 
with  the  same  glue  for  retarding  legis- 
lation. 

With  the  disappointment  of  last  year 
•n  mind,  the  proponents  of  social  meas- 
ures this  year  took  especial  pains  in  most 
cases  to  introduce  bills  early  in  the  ses- 
sion and  to  push  them  persistently.  But 
despite  every  effort,  the  situation  is  ap- 
proaching that  stage  in  which  last  year 
so  much  was  lost  or  left  behind  in  the 
final  rush  for  adjournment.  The  child 
labor  bill,  although  it  passed  the  House, 
lingers  long  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  same  committee  reported  favor- 
.ibly  the  bill  to  create  divisions  of  mem- 
tal  hygiene  and  rural  sanitation  in  the 
Public  Health  Service,  but  it  has  yet  to 
be  passed  by  either  house. 

The  vocational  education  bill  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
But  it  also  has  yet  to  be  voted  upon. 

The  Kern-McGillicuddy  bill  for  fed- 
eral employes'  accident  and  occupational 
disease  compensation  is  still  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  House  most 
of  whose  members  are  publicly  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  bill  but  privately  failing 
to  report  it  out.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  bill  will  pass  if  favoraby  report- 
ed in  time  for  a  vote. 

The  weight  of  sentiment  which  has 
been  gathering  momentum  since  the 
American  commission  on  rural  credits  in 
1913  is  likely  to  save  the  Hollis-Moss 
rural  credits  bill. 

The  convict  labor  bill,  which  has  pass- 
ed the  House  no  less  than  four  times  in 
the  last  few  years,  is  still  slumbering  in 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  If 
passed,  it  would  regulate,  through  the 
exercise  of  federal  authority  over  inter- 
state commerce,  the  shipment  of  prison- 
made  goods.  Today  a  state  which  regu- 
lates strictly  its  own  convict  labor  is 
powerless  to  prevent  convict-made  goods 
from  coming  across  its  borders. 

The  bill  to  provide  a  bureau  of  safety 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  passed  the 
House  on  January  19  but  sticks  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor — ominously,  since  this  committee 
failed  to  report  it  out  last  year.  Even 
in  its  present  form  it  does  not  provide 
adequate  funds  for  the  work  of  such  a 
bureau. 

Even  the  enthusiasm  of  public-spirited 
men  who  want  to  see  our  national  parks 
better  developed  and  popularized  has 
thus  far  failed  to  gain  much  progress 
for  the  bills  to  organize  the  national 
parks  service  and  create  new  parks. 

If  the  meager  record  of  the  last  Con- 
gress in  social  legislation  is  not  to  be 
actually  beaten  for  niggardliness  by  the 


Cave  Life  or  Civilization 


Civilized  man  is  distinguished 
from  the  cave  man  by  his  habit  of 
co-operation. 

The  cave  man  lived  for  and  by 
himself ;  independent  of  others,  but 
always  in  danger  from  natural  laws. 

To  the  extent  that  we  assist  one 
another,  dividing  up  the  tasks,  we 
increase  our  capacity  for  produc- 
tion, and  attain  the  advantages  of 
civilization. 

We  may  sometimes  disregard  our 
dependence  on  others.  But  suppose 
the  farmer,  for  example,  undertook 
to  live  strictly  by  his  own  efforts. 
He  might  eke  out  an  existence,  but 
it  would  not  be  a  civilized  existence 
nor  would  it  satisfy  him. 

He  needs  better  food  and  clothes 
and  shelter  and  implements  than  he 
could  provide  unassisted.  He  re- 
quires a  market  for  his  surplus  prod- 
ucts, and  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  exchange. 

He  should  not  forget  who  makes 
his  clothes,  his  shoes,  his  tools,  his 


vehicles  and  his  tableware,  or  who 
mines  his  metals,  or  who  provides 
his  pepper  and  salt,  his  books  and 
papers,  or  who  furnishes  the  ready 
means  of  transportation  and  ex- 
change whereby  his  myriad  wants 
are  supplied. 

Neither  should  he  forget  that  the 
more  he  assists  others  the  more  they 
can  assist  him. 

Take  the  telephone  specialists  of 
the  Bell  System :  the  more  efficient 
they  are,  the  more  effectively  the 
farmer  and  every  other  human 
factor  of  civilization  can  provide  for 
their  own  needs  and  comforts. 

Or  take  our  government,  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  regulating, 
controlling  and  protecting  a  hun- 
dred million  people.  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  everyone  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  be  so  efficient  in  its 
special  task  that  all  of  us  may  per- 
form our  duties  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Interdepend- 
ence means  civilized  existence. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 

By  Daeid  S.  Beyer 

Everyone  interested  in  safety  work  should 
own  this  book,  the  first  practical  and  author- 
itative study  of  every  branch  of  this  subject. 
Saves  money  by  reducing  accidents  and  operat- 
ing expenses  and  increasing  efficiency. 

"The  best  book  on  accident  prevention 
available  in  any  language."  H.  W.  Forster, 
Independent  Inspection  Bureau.  600  illustra- 
tions. $10. 00  net. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
RELAXATION 

By  G.  T.  W.  Patrick 
Shows  why  we  play,  drink,  swear,  fight  and 
joke.  Dr.  George  S.Walton,  author  of  "Calm 
Yourself"  and  "Why  Worry,"  says :  "This 
absorbing  book  is  in  line  with  the  work  of  such 
other  real  readers  of  history  as  Petrie  and 
Brooks  Adams.  Intelligible  to  the  untutored, 
it  gives  the  student  something  to  think  about. 
It  is  a  sane  and  sensible  presentation  of  the 
most  important  social  and  educational  problem 
of  the  day.  $1.2 5  net. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF 
THE  FUTURE 

By  Roland  C.  Usher 

Author  of  "Pan  Germanism" 

The  first  attempt  to  formulate  an  American 

foreign  policy  that  wi'l  meet  new  conditions 

and  save  us  the  burden    of  huge  armamenls. 

"A  book  that  will  also  challenge  the  thought 

of  the  whole  country  with  its  study  of  our  future 

problems." — Boston  Transcript.    $1 .75  net. 

GERMANY  vs. 

CIVILIZATION 

Notes  on  the  Atrocious  War 
By  William  Roscoe    Thayer 
Author  of"  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hay" 
Mr.  Thayer   has  brought  all  his  historical 
learning,  his  lofty  idealism,  his  imaginative  in- 
sight in.o  the  human  factors  back  of  state-craft, 
and  his  gift  of  passionate  expression  to  the  study 
of  the  present  war  and  its  meaning  for  us  here 
in  America.    $  1 , 00  net. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

The  Logic  of  his  Career 
By  Charles  G.    Washburn 
"Offers  not  only  entertaining  reading  on  a 
timely  topic,  but  information  which  the  historian 
will  value  when  he  comes  to  put  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  his  place  in  history."-  Boston  Tran- 
script. Illustrated,   $  1 .50  net. 

THE  BELOVED  PHYSICIAN 

Edward  Livingston  Trudeau 

By  Stephen  Chalmers 
"A  glowing  little  sketch  ....  An  interesting 
and  inspiring  story,  this  account  of  one  man's 
successful  efforts  to  build  up  a  great  bulwark 
against  disease." — N.  Y.  Times.  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 

COMMUNITY  HYGIENE 

By  Woods  Hutchinson 
A  series  of  p'ain  common-sense  talks  to  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  children  on  how  the  home,  the 
school,  and  the  community  co-operate  to  make 
them  strong,  healthy,  useful  citizens.  List  price 
60  cents.  Postpaid. 
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Send  for  free  Spring  Bulletin 
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present  Congress,  those  who  understand 
the  urgent  need  for  the  passage  of  so- 
cial measures  must  put  forth  most  stren- 
uous effort  with  their  own  representa- 
tives and  senators,  with  the  members  of 
committees  where  bills  seem  so  effectu- 
ally blocked  and  with  all  the  civic  forces 
which  can  be  lined  up,  to  demand  con- 
gressional action. 

There  is  imminent  danger  that  many 
measures  will  suffer  the  same  fate  which 
overtook  some  of  them  last  year  when 
they  were  killed  under  the  senate  rule 
which,  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
session,  permits  a  single  objector  to  pre- 
vent the  consideration  of  a  measure. 

AN  AMERICAN  RENAISSANCE 
IN  TWENTY  YEARS 

JOHN  MASEFIELD  has  gone  back 
to  England  after  two  months  spent 
in  this  country  in  addressing  university 
students  and  members  of  literary  and 
musical  clubs  on  the  subject  of  English 
poetry.  To  judge  by  the  newspapers, 
Americans  like  the  flavor  of  this  English 
lyric  poet's  rise  from  a  seaman  and  a 
bartender  in  a  Sixth  avenue  cafe  no  less 
than  his  more  recent  share  in  the  ambu- 
lance service  of  the  allies.  So  his  re- 
ception was  accounted  for  only  partly  by 
the  melancholy  loveliness  of  his  Daffodil 
Fields  or  his  stories  of  sailing  vessels 
that  "mark  our  passing  as  a  race  of 
men." 

At  all  events,  it  was  because  Mr. 
Masefield  once  associated  with  the  men 
about  the  docks  and,  later,  wrote  of  them, 
that  a  member  of  THE  SURVEY  staff 
sought  an  interview  with  him  before  he 
sailed.  And  it  was  because  he  has  re- 
vealed in  his  Tragedy  of  Nan,  The 
Widow  in  the  Bye-Street,  and  The  Ever- 
lasting Mercy  the  immense  suffering  of 
a  great  class  of  men  and  women  when 
deprived  of  certain  fundamental  things 
and  thereby  brought  new  understandings 
into  poetry,  that  the  first  question  asked 
was,  quite  bluntly: 

"Mr.  Masefield,  are  you  a  social  poet?" 

But  Mr.  Masefield  shied  from  the 
nomenclature  and  apparently,  with  his 
English  background,  failed  to  catch  what 
an  American  would  have  in  mind  in  so 
describing  him.  He  replied  a  bit  vaguely : 

"A  social  poet?  A  poet  of  Socialism? 
I  believe  as  Goethe  believed  that  a  poet 
should  understand  and  understand  with 
passion  all  creeds.  Or  do  you  mean  by 
a  social  poet  one  who  looks  out  upon  the 
street  and  says,  'I  shall  go  out  and  en- 
joy these  comrades  of  mine — they  are 
my  brothers  and  my  sisters'? 

"Whitman  was  such  a  poet.  And  he 
is  the  greatest  spokesman  of  America  and 
the  American  spirit.  It  is  the  spirit  one 
feels  as  soon  as  one  lands  and  as  one 
goes  across  the  country — an  open,  genial, 
welcoming  spirit.  This  attitude  toward 
the  market-place  differs  greatly  from  the 
Englishman's  attitude. 

"An  Englishman  is  shy.     His  emotions 


Social  Progress 
and  the  Darwinian 
Theory 

A  Study  of  Force  as  a  Factor  in 

Human  Relations 

By  George  W.  Nasmyth,  Ph.  D. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Norman  Angell 

12°.    $1.50  net. 

The  philosophy  of  force  is  the 
cause  of  the  breakdown  of  civili- 
zation in  Europe.  This  philos- 
ophy claims  to  find  a  scientific 
foundation  in  the  application  to 
human  society  of  Darwin's  theory 
of  "the  struggle  for  existence"  and 
the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  How- 
ever, it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  ideas  of  Darwin,  who  bases  his 
whole  theory  of  social  progress 
upon  justice  and  the  moral  law. 

The  Child  in 
Human  Progress 

By  George  Henry  Payne 

With  a  foreword  by 

A.  Jacobi,  M.  D.,  Ll_.  D. 

8°.     43  Illustrations.    $2.50  net. 

This  volume  presents  a  faultless 
background  for  all  literature  on 
child-welfare.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  in  the  study  of  children  of  the 
present,  children  of  the  past  have 
received  proper  consideration.  The 
author  shows  with  great  clearness 
the  successive  steps  which  have 
been  taken  since  the  days  of  Tyre 
to  the  founding  of  child-welfare  so- 
cieties in  the  present  generation. 

Mosquito  Control 
in  Panama 

The  Eradication  of  Malaria  and 

Yellow  Fever    In    Cuba    and 

Panama 

By  J.  A.  LePrince,  C.  E.,  A.  M. 

Chief    Sanitary    Inspector,    Isth- 
mian Canal  Commission,  1904-1914, 
and 
A.  J.  Orensteln,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Chief  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tor, Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 
With  an  introduction  by 

L.  O.  Howard,  Ph.  D. 

Entomologist  and  i  hief.  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology, United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

8°.     95  Illustrations.     $2.50  net. 

A  volume  of  intense  interest  to 
the  layman,  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  expert,  and  of  permanent  value 
to  the  historian. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SURGEON  GENERAL 
"I  am  able  to  speak  of  this  book 
in  the  highest  terms.     It  impresses 
me   as    one   of    the   most    practical 
works   I   have   ever   read   on   mos- 
quito control.     I  am  giving  instruc- 
tions that  this  department  purchase 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  sup- 
ply all  the  posts  in  the  army." 

(Signed)  W.  C.  GORGAS. 
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Important  New  Volumes  from 

D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 


Satellite  Cities 

A.    Study    of   Industrial    Suburbs    by 
GRAHAM  ROMETN  TAYLOU 

This  is  the  history  and  discussion  of 
various  towns  started  by  industrial  estab- 
lishments in  the  vicinity  of  large  cities 
In  England  ami  America,  including  1'ull- 
niiiu,  Granite  Cily,  Gary  and  Fairtield. 
Because  of  its  readable  style  the  book 
will  be  of  Interest  not  only  to  those  im- 
mediately concerned  in  civic  development, 
but  also  to  those  who  art'  interested  in 
whatever  others  are  accomplishing  in  this 
particular  Held  of  endeavor.  (National 
Municipal  League  Series).  Edited  by 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff.  Illustrated, 
SI. 5(J  ni-t. 

Scientific  Management 
and  Labor 

By  ROBERT  FRANKLIN  IIOXIH 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 

University  of  Chicago 
A  brief  but  comprehensive  study  of 
the  labor  conditions  and  problems 'con- 
nected with  anj  resulting  from  the  in- 
troduction and  practice  of  scientific 
111:1  n:i L-ement.  "No  one  can  read  the  book 
withiiut  gaining  a  new  insight  into  the 
possibilities  for  good  of  a  new  industrial 
force." — The  New  Republic.  $1.50  net. 

The  Trade  Union  Woman 

By  ALICE  HENRY 

Formerly  Editor  "Life  and  Labor" 
This  Is  a  concise  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  trade  unionism  iu  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  of  interest  not  only 
to  all  working  women,  but  of  value  to 
every  one.  concerned  in  the  new  spirit  of 
self-expression  for  women,  both  individual 
and  collective.  Illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs, $1.50  net. 

Within  Prison  Walls 

By  THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE 
A  faithful  account  of  the  experiences 
of  the  author  as  a  voluntary  exile  in 
Auburn  Prison.  It  is  a  sympathetic 
document  full  of  humor  and  pathos,  un- 
usual revelations,  and  suggestive  of 
needed  Improvements.  Cloth,  $1.50  net. 

City  Planning 

Edited  111/  JOHN  NOLEN 
Planning  ahead  for  the  growth  of  a 
city  is  the  thing  of  today.  This  book 
shows  what  are  the  needs  of  the  modern 
city  and  how  these  needs  may  be  achieved 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens.  (Na- 
tional Municipal  League  Series.)  [llun- 
trateil  with  diagrams  and  photographs. 
*L'.00  net. 

Through  South  America's 
Southland 

By    REV.    J.    A.    ZAIIM,    O.S.C.,    Ph  D 

(II.    J.    MOZANS) 

Dr.  Zahm  knows  South  America  from 
the  Isthmus  to  the  Straits  of  Manell.tn, 
and  in  this  volume,  the  third  and  last 
of  liis  famous  South  American  travel 
books,  "Following  the  I'onquistadores," 
be  reveals  the  history,  the  romance  and 
the  present  d;i.v  status  of  Brazil,  the. 
Argentine,  Chill,  Paraguay  and  I'ruguay. 
With  03  unusual  illustrations,  s™. 
Cloth.  ,f;i.50  net. 

Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Sociology 

By    EDWARD    C.    HAYES 

l'i-i,frm<iir  of  Rocialofiy  in  the  Vnirrrtity 

of    Illinois 

A  comprehensive  work  on  sociology 
discussing  in  detail  the  practical  social 
problems  of  today,  showing  clear! v  how 
the  individual  personality  is  shaped  by 
the  society  of  the  school,  the  playground 
and  the  home,  and  how  society  is  shaped 
by  the  co-operative  endeavor  of  Indi- 
viduals. $2.50  net. 
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D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY 

35  Weal  32nd  Street.  New  York 


play  inside  himself.  Outwardly  and  to 
others  he  is  cold.  He  is  an  aristocrat. 
He  is  feudal.  The  Englishman  looks  out 
upon  the  street  and  sees  each  individual 
human  being  with  all  his  thoughts  and 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  understands 
with  a  deep  sympathy,  but  he  does  not 
say  'I  am  one  with  them — they  are 
brother  and  sister  to  me."  Chaucer  was 
not  a  democrat — least  of  all  I  should 
say  Shakespeare. 

"But  the  market-place  is  only  one 
source  from  which  an  English  poet  cre- 
ates his  poetry.  To  him  each  bit  of  the 
landscape  has  its  warm,  personal  mean- 
ing. Your  hills  and  rivers  and  fields  are 
not  your  intimates.  Your  wide  stretches 
of  country  seem  raw;  the  green  of  your 
foliage  is  more  metallic,  dusty,  compared 
to  the  rich  green  of  our  roadsides.  Na- 
ture has  a  wide  place  in  our  poetry,  and 
besides  that  the  English  poet  is  deeply 
religious." 

"But  has  not  your  poetry  been  steadily 
growing  more  and  more  democratic? 
Do  you  think  your  Everlasting  Mercy, 
for  instance,  could  have  been  written  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century?" 

"I  think  so.  Only  a  little  later  Words- 
worth and  Burns  began  writing  of  the 
poor.  No — perhaps  some  of  my  oaths 
would  not  have  been  in  vogue  then.  .  .  . 
But  Burns  and  Wordsworth  did  make 
more  inclusive  the  subject  matter  of 
poetry.  They  were  in  revolt  against  the 
previous  formality  in  verse. 

"Now  I  should  have  said,  before  the 
war,  the  pendulum  was  swinging  back 
again.  The  younger  men,  younger  than 
Rupert  Brooke,  not  yet  known,  writing 
in  Oxford  before  the  war,  were  becom- 
ing more  and  more  formal.  No  one  is 
writing  now  and  this  is  no  longer  true. 
Most  of  them  are  too  busily  engaged  in 
one  form  of  war  work  or  another. 

"And  the  reconstruction  that  will  take 
place  is  bound  to  be  more  democratic. 
Men  and  women  have  been  working  to- 
gether for  too  long  a  time,  they  have 
endured  too  much,  not  to  realize  now 
each  other's  worth.  Politically,  some 
form  of  state  Socialism  will  probably  be 
adopted. 

"English  women,  I  think  and  hope,  will 
in  all  justice  be  given  the  vote  and  have 
a  hand  in  the  change  when  it  comes. 
Emotionally,  there  may  be  such  exhaus- 
tion that  no  European  country  will  be 
producing  poetry  after  the  war;  but  if 
there  is  to  be  verse  in  England,  I  think 
some  of  that  spirit  which  is  in  your  life 
here  will  be  found  in  it." 

Whatever  comes  in  Europe,  Mr.  Mase- 
field  believes  that  we  will  be  producing 
in  this  country.  He  spoke  of  indications 
he  had  found  of  this  in  all  directions. 

"You  are  thinking  about  and  dipping 
into  so  many  things,"  he  said.  "That  is 
the  way  of  a  nation  previous  to  a  renais- 
sance. And  my  belief  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can renaissance  will  come  about,  sudden- 
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THE  PROBLEMS 

OF  THE 

COMING  PEACE 

By   FELIX   MLYNARSICI,  Th.D. 

Delegate    tf    the    Supreme    Polish    National 

Committee    to  America 

Among  an  avalanche  of  hooks  on  the 
WAK — the  first  book  on  I'lCACE !  This 
book,  however,  Is  not  an  abstract,  unreal 
dream  about  peace,  but  a  pragmatic  state- 
ment based  upon  the  study  of  the  forces 
at  work  In  the  present  gigantic  struggle,  and 
is  foun-Jed  upon  a  thorough  and  i-uimrtml 
examination  of  the  political,  national  anil 
economic  interests  in  Europe. 

The  author  is  not  only  a  profound  student 
of  history  but  also  an  accomplished  sociolo- 
gist, well  known  In  1  is  native  country  by 
several  scientific  works.  Coming  from  an 
oppressed  nation  he  possesses  a  very  keen 
sense  of  justice,  and  it  is  this  sense  of 
justice  towarls  all  that  stands  out  as  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  his  book. 
The  reader  must  soon  realize  that  the  author 
unites  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
of  which  he  treats  with  high  social  and  pol- 
itical ethics. 

The  book  covers  one  hundred  and  sevonty- 
tn-o  pages,  and  Is  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing six  chapters : 

I.  TvTRonrcTioN. 
II.  THE  TURKISH  QUESTION. 

III.  THE   PAHT  OF  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

IV.  THE  FUTURE  OF  WARSAW. 
V.  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  WAR. 

VI.  THE  I'EACE  TRIBUNAL. 
P^UCE  PKR  COPY.  CLOTH  BIDDING  «0.75 
Can  be  obtained  at   the  leading  book-stores 

or  directly  from   the  publishers : 
POLISH     BOOK     IMPORTING     CO..      Inc. 

(<•(  SECOND  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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ANTHRACITE 

An  Instance    of   Natural    Resource  Monopoly 

By  SCOTT  NEARING 

Dean  of  the  College  of  A  rfs  and  Sciences, 

Toledo  University 

Dr.  Nearing  uses  the  private  ownership  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  fields  li  show  the  way  in  which  consumers 
and  workers  may  expect  to  fare  at  the  hands  of  other 
monopolies  of  natural  resouice*.  "1  he  book  is  an  in- 
cisive, stimulating  analvsi*  of  a  rrobl'm  that  is  vital  to 
every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 
251  pages.  Cloth.  $1.00  net. 
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Society 

and 

Prisons 

Some  Suggestions 
for  a  New  Penology 

BY 

THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE 
Through  long  experience  in  Junior  Repub- 
lic work  with  boys,  Mr.  Osborne  confirmed 
his  conviction  that  human  beings  are  best 
developed  through  self-government.  He 
has  now  tested  this  theory  in  the  larger 
field  of  prison  administration  and  here 
again  he  has  more  than  proved  the  value 
of  his  system  of  penal  reform.  Price, 
$1.35  net,  postpaid.  (In  preparation.) 

Some 

Christian 

Convictions 

BY 

HENRY  SLOANE  COFFIN 

"An  uncommonly  successful  and  practical 
restatement  of  die  great  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  To  many  who  are  un- 
certain and  bewildered  by  the  contradic- 
tions of  modern  criticism  and  by  the  vaga- 
ries of  shallow  talkers,  this  thoughtful, 
large-minded  and  reverent  book  will  bring 
illumination  and  reassurance."  —  Spring- 
field Republican.  Price,  $1.00  net, 
postpaia. 
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BY 
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A  scholarly  and  unprejudiced  treatment  of 
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British  policy.  The  diplomatic  conflict  be- 
ween  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Triple 
Entente  is  discussed  and  its  relation  to 
the  Balkan  question,  Germany's  Near- 
Eastern  policy,  etc.,  etc.  Price,  $2.00 
net,  postpaid.  (In  preparation.) 
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ly,  within  the  next  twenty  years.  The 
pot  will  boil  over,  all  in  a  minute. 

"One  would  expect  new  architecture 
from  a  young  country,  and  your  archi- 
tecture is  the  greatest  in  the  world  to- 
day. Your  dwelling  houses  are  the  most 
complete,  your  skyscrapers  the  most 
beautiful  of  buildings.  In  England  our 
modern  Gothic  architecture  is  a  flat  and 
lifeless  imitation,  while  here  you  have 
adapted  Gothic  architecture  into — do  you 
call  it  university  Gothic? — and  made 
something  entirely  new.  Then  within 
twenty  years  your  great  poets  will  be 
speaking." 

The  reader,  like  the  interviewer,  is  left 
to  make  his  own  guess  as  to  whether  to 
Mr.  Masefield's  mind  they  would  be  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  Americans 
would  call  "social  poets." 

THE  WOMEN  OF  EUROPE  AT 
WORK  FOR  PEACE 

INTERNATIONAAL  is  the  name  and 
spirit  of  the  news  sheet  published 
by  The  Hague  headquarters  of  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  Women  for 
Permanent  Peace  whereby  a  member  of 
the  I.  C.  W.  P.  P.  in  Uraguay,  for  in- 
stance, may  learn  of  the  struggles  and 
achievements  of  women  peace  advocates 
in  Finland,  Italy.  Ireland  or  any  other 
of  the  seventeen  countries  represented 
on  the  committee. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  Interna- 
tionaal  to  reach  America  contain  such 
items  as  a  statement  of  the  progress  of 
organization,  showing  that  committees 
have  been  appointed  in  Finland  and 
Uraguay  and  that  in  Victoria,  Australia, 
a  provisional  committee  has  been  formed. 
From  Denmark  comes  word  that  the 
Danish  committee  is  arranging  study 
circles  to  prepare  women  for  taking  part 
in  the  congress  to  be  held  after  the  war. 
Signatures  are  being  collected  in  Italy 
for  an  appeal  that  belligerents  state 
their  conditions  of  peace,  that  the  peo- 
ple be  directly  represented  in  the  official 
conference  which  fixes  the  terms  of 
peace  and  that  the  first  condition  of 
peace  be  disarmament  on  land  and  sea. 
The  Melbourne,  Australia,  Peace  So- 
ciety organized  a  Peace  Sunday.  Min- 
isters of  all  denominations  were  urged 
to  advocate  the  promotion  of  interna- 
tional good  will.  Russian  and  Finnish 
women  report  that  they  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  work  but  find  it  "impossible" 
to  assist  in  the  congress  of  the  interna- 
tional committee  planned  for  April. 

Much  space  is  given  by  the  corres- 
pondents of  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Denmark  to  the  Ford  expedition, 
showing  the  sympathy  of  international 
committee  members  for  the  Ford  con- 
ference plan  and  telling  of  the  enthusi- 
astic reception  of  the  Ford  delegates  in 
these  countries. 

The  news  from  England  and  Ireland 
is  chiefly  concerned  with  opposition  to 
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the  bill  introducing  into  Great  Britain 
compulsory  military  service  for  unmar- 
ried men  between  eighteen  and  forty- 
one.  The  Women's  International  League 
of  England  and  the  provisional  commit- 
tee of  the  Irish  Women's  International 
League  have  been  among  the  active  op- 
ponents of  the  bill. 

From  England,  too,  comes  a  report 
that  the  Manchester  City  Council  has 
•endorsed  the  action  of  the  Town  Hall 
Committee  in  declining  to  let  its  public 
buildings  for  meetings  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Independent  Labor  Party, 
the  Union  of  Democratic  Control,  the 
No-Conscription  Fellowship  and  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Reconciliation.  Margaret 
Ashton,  sister-in-law  of  Lord  Bryce  and 
a  member  of  the  City  Council  who  op- 
posed this  policy,  has  been  expelled  from 
three  sub-committees  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  council  because  she 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party  what  the  terms 
of  peace  should  be.  Miss  Ashton  is 
one  of  the  executives  of  the  Women's 
International  League. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  news  from 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  that  the 
Women's  International  Committees  arc 
combatting  the  war-instigating  articles 
in  the  newspapers  and  the  militarist 
ideal  of  education.  The  reports  from 
Austria  and  Germany  assert  that  the 
soldiers  themselves  stand  with  the  wom- 
en to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  press  in 
reviling  the  enemy.  The  report  from 
Hungary  reprints  a  newspaper  item  to 
the  effect  that  the  royal  Hungarian  min- 
ister of  education  requests  all  teachers 
to  instruct  children  to  respect  and  honor 
the  enemy  so  that  they  may  have  no 
feeling  of  hatred  or  contempt  for  the 
brave  men  with  whom  their  father* 
are  in  deadly  combat.  Reports  about 
Germany  also  emphasize  the  declaration 
of  the  Social-Democrats  in  the  Reich- 
stag that  the  German  people  are  against 
annexation. 

LABOR  UNIONS  FOR  ACTORS 
AND  TEACHERS 

WOULD  a  union  card  tarnish  the 
glory  of  Ethel  Barrymore,  E.  H. 
Southern,  Maude  Adams  or  any  other 
Broadway  star? 

That's  the  question  which  some  2,600 
members  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Associa- 
tion must  answer  before  the  third  Mon- 
day in  May,  when  the  matter  of  affiliat- 
ing with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  comes  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  association. 

Between  800  and  900  actors  and  ac- 
tresses at  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York 
adopted  almost  unanimously  the  resolu- 
tion to  submit  the  proposal  of  affiliation 
to  the  May  meeting.  And  on  the  same 
•lay  similar  meetings  with  similar  results 
were  held  in  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago and  Los  Angeles. 

As  the  A.  F.  of  I.   can  grant  but  one 
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Rarely  does  an  author  so  squarely  meet 
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charter  to  any  occupation  or  profession, 
and  as  the  theatrical  profession  is  al- 
ready represented  by  the  White  Rats 
[vaudeville]  Actors'  Union  organized 
sixteen  years  ago,  the  proposed  union  of 
"legitimate"  performers  would  receive  a 
branch  charter  from  the  White  Rats. 

Wages,  the  eight-hour  day  and  the 
closed  shop  are  not  the  goal  of  an  ac- 
tors' union.  Its  chief  concern  would  be 
to  secure  an  equitable  contract  with 
managers  with  the  following  minimum 
demands:  to  secure  transportation  from 
New  York  and  back  to  New  York,  to 
limit  the  period  of  free  rehearsals,  to 
re-establish  the  two  weeks'  notice  clause, 
to  protect  an  actor  who  has  given  more 
than  a  week's  rehearsal  from  being  dis- 
charged without  compensation,  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  extra  performances 
without  pay,  to  get  full  pay  for  all  weeks 
played,  and  to  seek  an  adjustment  with 
regard  to  the  cost  of  women's  dress. 

This  platform  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
Actors'  Equity  Association  since  it  was 
organized  in  1913  with  the  result  that 
the  old  form  of  contract  with  its  tricky 
clauses  has  been  discarded  by  many  man- 
agers. A  few  recalcitrant  managers  re- 
main, however. 

On  the  same  night  on  which  the  ac- 
tors were  proposing  a  labor  union,  more 
than  1,200  teachers  in  New  York  'city 
came  together  to  signify  their  willing- 
ness to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Chicago, 
Cleveland  and  Scranton  teachers  and 
join  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  Teachers'  Union  is  being  fathered 
by  the  Teachers'  League  of  New  York 
City,  an  organization  of  about  600  mem- 
bers which  has  been  working  along  sim- 
ilar lines  for  several  years. 

Among  the  results  the  union  hopes  to 
bring  about  in  New  York  city  are  a 
salary  schedule  that  will  insure  a  living 
wage  for  new  and  apprentice  mem- 
bers ;  a  method  of  referendum  by  which 
such  matters  as  pensions,  hours  of  work, 
etc.,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  teacher 
body;  direct  representation  of  teachers 
on  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
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elimination  of  "arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
systems  of  supervision." 

Teachers'  unions  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  are  in  ex- 
istence in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Butte 
and  Missoula,  Mont.;  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
and  Scranton.  Pa.  The  Chicago  Teach- 
ers, a  fact  which  confirms  the  findings 
been  in  existence  thirteen  years.  The 
Cleveland  union  has  been  waiting  to  pro- 
ceed with  organization  until  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  is  reached  in  the  case  of 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Frederick 
who  dismissed  six  teachers  active  in 
unionization.  The  National  Teachers' 
Union  of  England  has  a  representative 
in  Parliament. 

HELPING  "TB"  PATIENTS  TO 
HELP  THEMSELVES 

AN  investigation  which  disclosed 
that  45  per  cent  of  the  patients  dis- 
charged from  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium, 
as  improved  or  in  an  arrested  condition, 
had  as  a  matter  of  fact  relapsed  or  died 
within  two  years  after  their  discharge, 
was  the  basis  for  working  out  a  plan  for 
saving  such  an  enormous  waste  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Free  Synagogue, 
the  Montefiore  Home  and  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  city. 

In  the  first  place,  patients  are  being 
trained  in  occupations  which  will  restore 
them  to  economic  usefulness.  The  ma- 
jority of  those  coming  under  the  com- 
mittee's care  were  needle  workers. 

So  a  factory  was  opened  last  June  on 
the  upper  floor  of  a  two-story  building 
in  the  Bronx.  New  windows  were  add- 
ed, and  a  stairway  and  bulkhead  cut 
through  to  the  roof  on  which  a  fresh-air 
rest  room  will  be  equipped  this  summer. 
The  patients  work  on  men's  shirts,  a 
task  which  though  not  paying  the  high- 
est wages  has  a  fairly  steady  demand. 

The  work  in  this  factory  is  graduated 
both  in  difficulty  and  in  time.  Some  pa- 
tients who  at  first  could  work  only  an 
hour  or  two,  are  now  doing  practically 
full  time.  They  work  in  ideal  conditions 
and  under  continued  supervision.  The 
usual  accessories  of  welfare  work  are 
present,  such  as  lunch  room,  rest  room, 
and  nurse  service.  None  of  the  patients 
is  paid  more  than  they  earn  nor  less  than 
the  union  scale. 

Admission  to  the  factory  is  strictly 
limited  by  doctor's  orders,  and  examina- 
tions are  repeated  every  month. 

The  committee  endeavors  by  its  visit- 
ing nurses  to  keep  track  of  the  patient's 
entire  family,  and  has  found  in  a  number 
of  cases  that  other  members  than  the 
one  under  treatment  needed  special  care. 
In  its  rehabilitation  process  it  includes 
the  very  practical  assistance  of  loans  to 
start  patients  in  business. 

The  total  cost  of  the  experiment  for 
two  years,  including  the  cost  of  equip- 
ping the  factory,  was  over  $NO,000.  The 
cost  of  service  for  each  individual,  was 
40.3  cents  a  week. 
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The  Survey  accepts  only  the  advertisements  of  reliable  banking  firms,  brokers, 
trust  companies,  savings  banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 

Corn  Belt  Farm  Loans 

offered  and  recommended  by  The  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company — the  Oldest  Bank  in  Chicago. 

These  loans  are  all  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  farms  of  established  value  in  the  Corn  Belt  —  the 
safest  farm  loan  section  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
made  only  after  thorough  and  exhaustive  personal  inves- 
tigation and  never  for  more  than  one -half  the  value  of 
the  land  alone. 

No  investor  purchasing  these  mortgages  has  ever  failed 
to  receive  principal  and  interest  when  due. 

At  present,  these  loans  are  being  sold  to  net  5%. 

A  detailed  list  and  description  of  loans  aggregating 
any  amount  you  state,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Our  service  includes  the  examination  and 
approval  of  title  by  the  Bank's  own  attorneys,  an 
inspection  of  the  property  by  our  own  salaried  exam- 
iner, the  certification  that  all  taxes  are  paid  as  they 
mature,  the  collection  and  remittance  of  interest  and 
principal,  and  the  facilities  for  renewal  or  substitu- 
tion of  mortgages  at  current  rates,  all  without  charge 
to  the  investor. 

FARM  LOAN  DEPARTMENT 

F.  W.  THOMPSON.  Vice-president  (in  Charge) 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


CAPITAL  AND  "SURPLUS  -TEN?MILLION"DOLLARSI 
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6%  Farm  Land  Bonds 

So  well  secured 

(Property  valued  approximately  three  times  bond  issue.) 

By  such  excellently  situated  land, 

(In   a    widely  known    wheat  producing  district,    every 
(acre  being  within  six  miles  of  a  railroad.) 

And  for  such  a  small  amount  per  acre, 

(Only  about  one-quarter  of  the  price  that  similar  land 
(has  brought  in  this  section.) 

that  the  Investment  is  safe  beyond  question  and  suitable 
for  investors  requiring  sound  security  and  excellent  yield. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  6090A 

Peabodj;Houghteling  &Co. 


(Established  1865) 


10  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Home  and  Institutional  Economics 

FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED   IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established  1835) 
KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,   Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING    ARTICLES 

Brushes.  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 

REFRIGERATORS 

METAL  LINED,    GLASS   LINED, 
ENAMELED  STEEL    LINED. 

THAT  ARE 
SANITARY,     EFFICIENT,     ECONOMICAL. 


45' ri  St.  and  Sixth  Ave.     New  York 


USE  MORE  MILK 

We  desire  to  come  in  touch  with  ex  • 
perts  and  teachers  of  domestic  science, 
heads  of  cooking  departments  at  orphan- 
ages, infirmaries,  asylums  prisons  re- 
formatories, day  nurseries,  hospitals 
sanatariums,  etc.  We  have  an  interesting 
proposition  to  make  in  regard  to  milk 
foods. 

Address  : 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY,  Inc. 

B«  N».  3166,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

("  The  Junket  Folk»'"> 


The  High  Cost  of  Living 

TE  increasingly  high  cost  of  living  can  be  re- 
duced at   once   only  by  the  application  of 
Domestic  Science,  which  ihowi  how  to  lessen 
the  food  bills,  how  to  save  time  and  labor,  how  to 
keep  the  family  in  health,  how  to  manage  all  the 
details  of  housekeeping  in  the  best  and  easiest  way. 
Domestic   Science    makes   the   work    of  the  house- 
keeper an  interesting  profession  instead  of  deadening 
drudgery. 

The  correspondence  courses  of  the  American 
School  of  Home  Economic!  were  prepared  by  lead- 
ing teachers,  especially  for  home  study.  They  have 
been  tested,  proved  by  over  15,000  housekeepers, 
teachers,  institution  managers,  etc. 

,   The  attractive  illustrated  100-page  handbook  of  the 
school.  The  Profession  of  Home-Making."  will  he  «ent 

fR "  P°».t1<iard  or  note-A.  S.  H.  E.. 
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Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 

from    all    impurities  and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trade 
mark  and  name  —  Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


"  None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior   Quilted    Mattress   Co. 

15  Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Get  into  the  Habit  of  Reading  the 
Advertisements 
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CHICAGO  POLITICS  AND  A 
TRAGIC  DEATH 

THE  suicide  of  Dr.  Theodore  B. 
Sachs  on  April  2  is  the  tragic 
sequel  of  the  bitter  political  fight  which 
has  been  waged  upon  him  as  head  of  the 
Chicago  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sana- 
torium. 

Goaded  by  incessant  political  inter- 
ference ever  since  the  present  city  ad- 
ministration came  into  power,  Dr.  Sachs 
resigned  on  March  20.  He  had  given 
years  of  the  most  devoted  service  to  the 
effort  which  secured  the  establishment 
of  the  institution  and  to  its  management. 
His  very  life  was  wrapped  up  in  it.  The 
effort  of  spoilsmen  to  use  it  for  their 
purposes  was  more  than  he  could  bear 
and  in  a  letter  which  at  his  death  he  left 
addressed  to  "the  people  of  Chicago,"  he 
pled  that  "unscrupulous  politicians  should 
be  thwarted"  and  "the  community  should 
resist  any  attempt  of  unscrupulous  con- 
tractors to  appropriate  money  which  be- 
longs to  the  sick  and  the  poor."  Those 
who  were  close  to  him  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  he  was  hounded  to  death  by 
the  politicians  whom  he  struggled  to  pre- 
vent from  gaining  control  over  the  in- 
stitution. 

In  a  public  statement  at  the  time  of  his 
resignation,  quoted  in  last  week's  is- 
•iue  of  THE  SURVEY,  he  said:  "I  have 
refused  to  betray  the  community  that 
has  given  me  confidence  during  twenty- 
seven  years  of  residence.  Single-handed, 
at  present,  I  cannot  fight  a  big  political 
machine.  ...  I  cannot  give  efficient 
service  under  present  conditions." 

So  aroused  was  Chicago  by  Dr.  Sachs' 
resignation  that  a  large  and  representa- 
tive committee  of  citizens  organized  to 
present  the  facts  to  the  people  of  the  city 
and  lead  a  "finish  fight"  against  the 
political  spoilsmen.  The  public  state- 
ment by  this  committee  described  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  sana- 
torium and  told  how  every  city  adminis- 
tration up  to  the  present  one  had  ap- 
pointed boards  in  which  the  community 
had  full  confidence. 

The  institution,  with  a  capacity  of  650 
beds,  was  opened  in  February,  1915. 
Two  months  later  the  present  administra- 
tion came  into  power  and  almost  imme- 
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iliately  sought  to  use  it  for  spoils.  The 
people  of  Chicago,  says  the  committee, 
"must  make  known  to  the  politicians 
that  they  will  punish  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity the  invasion  of  politics  into  the 
management  of  the  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium." 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  on 
March  25,  held  a  hearing  at  which  Frank 
Wing,  business  manager,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Coon,  superintendent  of  the  sanatorium, 
gave  specific  evidence  concerning  the 
efforts  of  the  city  administration  to  make 
room  for  job  holders. 

In  place  of  Dr.  Sachs,  the  mayor  has 
appointed  Dr.  Charles  P.  Caldwell  to 
serve  as  one  of  the  three  directors  of 
the  sanatorium  but  not  as  chairman  of 
the  board.  He  is  a  physician  of  good 
professional  standing  and  has  announced 
that  he  will  not  stand  for  incompetency 
at  the  sanatorium  and  will  not  continue 
to  serve  as  director  if  incompetent  ap- 
pointees are  forced  upon  the  institution 
staff. 


Harvey    Humphrey   Baker 

A  prill  I.  1869     April  ID.  1915. 

LJ 'IS  birthday  lives  among  those 
happy  days 

The  love  of  grateful  hearts  keeps 
marked  with  gold,  , 

In   sign    of   zvliat   all   words    must 
leave  untold 

Of    one    whose    life    makes    even 
heart-felt  praise 

Less  than  ive  ozve.    He  spent  him- 
self to  raise 

The  helpless,  and  their  lifted  eyes 
behold 

The  light  his  spirit  kindled,  as  of 
old  ' 

Men  saw  God's  fire  illumine  dark- 
ened ways. 

lie    made   us   braver,    nobler    tluin 
before, 

By   simply   walking  ivith    us,   day 
by  day. 

And  u'lien  we  saw  his  smile,  which 
shines  no  more 

We   knew  we   had   a   friend   who 
went  our  way. 
Only  one  means  of  telling  what 

we  owed, 

To  reap  a  harvest  from  the  seed 
he  sowed. 


FIGHTING   WOMEN'S   NIGHT 
WORK  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

THIRTY  THOUSAND  club  women 
in  Rhode  Island  have  risen  in  de- 
fense of  the  53,896  women  and  minors 
employed  in  Rhode  Island  stores  and  fac- 
tories. They  have  served  notice  on  the 
legislature  that  night  work  for  these 
women  and  children  must  be  abolished 
and  that  Rhode  Island  must  get  into  line 
with  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Con- 
necticut and  the  other  five  states  which 
prohibit  work  of  women  at  night. 

The  Consumers'  League  of  Rhode  Is- 
land has  filed  in  the  legislature  house  bill 
67  which  seeks  to  amend  the  54-hour 
statute  passed  in  1913  by  adding  that  no 
boy  under  sixteen  and  no  girls  or  women 
shall  be  employed  in  any  factory,  manu- 
facturing, mechanical  or  mercantile  es- 
tablishment "between  the  hours  of  eight 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  any  day  and 
six  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  follow- 
ing day." 

United  with  the  league  in  its  cam- 
paign are  the  local  Council  of  Women 
with  a  membership  of  10,000;  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Cluhs,  the  Rhode 
Island  Congress  of  Mothers,  the  House- 
wives' League,  Parent  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, Rhode  Island  Working  Girls  Clubs, 
the  District  Nurses,  the  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae; the  Rhode  Island  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Equal  Suffrage  League, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and 
various  philanthropic  agencies — number- 
ing in  all  over  25,000  women.  In  addi- 
tion organized  labor  with  a  membership 
of  100,000  in  Rhode  Island  is  aiding  and 
encouraging  the  women  in  their  fight 

Of  the  48,732  women  and  5,104  minors 
employed  in  Rhode  Island  establishments 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the 
number  of  night  workers  because  the 
night-  shifts  are  less  permanent  than  the 
day  shifts.  The  Consumers'  League, 
however,  reports  that  such  employes  run 
into  the  thousands  and  are  on  the  pay- 
rolls of  thirty  or  more  factories  and  mills 
where  night  work  has  become  a  feature. 
The  majority  work  from  eight  in  the 
evening  until  five  next  morning  for  five 
days  a  week.  Some  are  working  ten 
hours  a  night  with  no  time  off  to  eat 
their  lunch.  As  wages  are  proverbially 
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low  in  Rhode  Island  many  workers  pre- 
fer night  work  as  it  is  better  paid. 

The  league  in  pushing  the  bill  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  night  work  de- 
stroys home  life,  that  it  means  for 
women  not  only  eight  or  ten  hours'  toil 
in  a  factory,  but  hours  of  drudgery  at 
home  before  rest  is  possible;  that  liquor 
and  narcotics  are  used  as  stimulants  to 
overcome  exhaustion,  and  that  loss  of 
sleep  not  only  endangers  the  vitality  of 
women  but  the  health  of  their  children. 

The  league  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
150  doctors  in  the  state  asking  if  they 
considered  night  work  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  women  and  affecting  the  health 
and  mortality  of  the  next  generation. 
The  affirmative  answers  totalled  146. 

Although  the  state  capitol  is  said  to 
swarm  with  secret  lobbyists  against  the 
measure,  the  only  opponents  who  faced 
the  women  and  labor  advocates  of  bill  67 
on  March  10,  when  a  spirited  hearing 
was  held  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Labor  Legislation,  were  Charles  S.  Coul- 
ter, secretary  of  the  Retail  Merchants 
Division  of  the  Providence  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  J.  Ellery  Hudson,  chief 
factory  inspector  for  the  state.  Inspector 
Hudson's  defense  was  not  approval  of 
night  work  as  a  benefit  for  women,  but 
objection  to  the  form  in  which  the  bill 
was  drafted.  He  maintained  that  he 
could  frame  a  better  law. 

Since  Mr.  Hudson  failed  to  act,  a  priv- 
ate organization,  the  Consumers'  League, 
felt  obliged  to  frame  a  statute  which 
would  rescue  the  women  workers  of 
Rhode  Island  from  the  evils  of  night 
work.  The  women  of  the  state  are  de- 
termined to  pass  this  bill,  even  if  it  is 
necessary  to  fight  for  years.  The  bill  is 
still  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  Legisla- 
tion of  the  House. 

SOCIAL  MEASURES  IN   NEW 
JERSEY'S  LEGISLATURE 

THE  New  Jersey  Assembly,  now 
near  adjournment,  has  passed  a 
number  of  progressive  laws  relating  to 
social  welfare.  Workmen's  compensa- 
tion has  been  particularly  considered, 
and  while  only  one  of  seven  bills  recom- 
mended by  a  state  commission  has  passed, 
it  is  the  most  important  of  the  group. 
It  creates  a  bureau  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation in  the  state  Department  of 
Labor,  which  is  expected  to  improve 
greatly  the  administration  of  the  exist- 
ing law. 

The  seven  bills  were  prepared  after  a 
series  of  conferences.  The  only  organi- 
zation which  participated  in  these  con- 
ferences, but  failed  to  support  the  bills 
was  the  Manufacturers'  Association. 
The  six  defeated  bills  would  have  passed, 
observers  believe,  except  for  the  com- 
bined opposition  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  the  farmers.  The  New 
Jersey  workmen's  compensation  law  is 
one  of  a  very  few  which  covers  farmers 
and  domestic  servants.  The  combination 


of  manufacturers  and  farmers  was  not 
only  successful  in  its  opposition  to  these 
measures,  but  also  secured  the  passage  of 
a  bill  exempting  farmers  and  domestic 
servants  from  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
isting law.  An  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  pass  it  over  the  governor's  veto. 

A  commission  appointed  two  years  ago 
on  mental  defectives,  which  reported  in 
1914,  was  revived  in  1915  with  authority 
to  make  a  complete  study  and  report  its 
findings  this  year.  It  was  unable  to  make 
a  satisfactory  report  and  the  legislature 
has  again  continued  it.  Meanwhile,  a 
campaign  was  waged  by  private  interests 
to  relieve  overcrowded  conditions  at  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  pro- 
vide more  extensive  care  for  the  feeble- 
minded. This  resulted  in  an  appropria- 
tion of  $150,000  for  a  farm  colony  for 
the  insane.  For  a  farm  colony  for 
feebleminded  an  appropriation  of  $25,- 
000  is  promised  in  the  general  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  colony  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  of  managers  of 
which  the  commissioner  of  charities  and 
corrections  is  the  head. 

The  lunacy  laws  of  the  state  were  com- 
pletely revised.  No  radical  change  is 
made  in  the  existing  system  of  state 
care  of  the  insane,  but  new  provisions 
regarding  the  commitment  are  made. 

Among  the  measures  enacted  are  an 
abatement  and  injunction  law  for  disord- 
erly houses ;  a  law  permitting  a  jury  in 
murder  cases  to  recommend  life  impris- 
onment instead  of  capital  punishment ;  a 
law  giving  witnesses  held  in  jail  a  per 
diem  allowance  of  one  dollar;  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  extradition  of  deserting 
mothers  who  are  chargeable  with  the 
support  of  dependent  children ;  a  law 
providing  for  visiting  nurses  in  cities 
and  one  for  visiting  and  inspecting  tuber- 
culosis nurses  in  counties. 

Bills  designed  to  injure  the  work  of 
the  state  Tenement  House  Commission 
received  scant  support,  and  it  now  seems 
likely  that  this  important  department  will 
no  longer  be  subject  to  attack.  It  has 
won  public  confidence  and  will  probably 
be  given  additional  power  hereafter. 

Bills  to  create  a  public  defender,  to 
provide  dental  clinics  in  small  municipal- 
ities and  to  improve  certain  factory  and 
labor  conditions  failed  to  secure  a  hear- 
ing- 
Trie  beginning  of  a  campaign  for  a 
state  psychopathic  hospital  was  made. 
The  care  of  dependent  children  under 
state  control  is  endorsed  by  an  appro- 
priation for  the  work  of  the  state  Board 
of  Children's  Guardians  and  for  the 
work  of  supervising  the  dependent 
widows  and  children  who  receive  county 
funds  under  the  law  "to  promote  home 
life  of  dependent  children,"  which  is  the 
widows'  pension  law  of  New  Jersey  pass- 
ed some  years  ago. 

A  political  issue  was  made  of"  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  department 
was  reorganized  last  year  along  with 


other  departments  as  a  result  of  the  study 
of  the  Commission  on  Economy  and  Ef- 
ficiency. In  the  legislative  deliberation 
over  this  last  year,  Lewis  T.  Bryant, 
head  of  the  department  and  Governor 
Fielder  seriously  disagreed.  Bryant's 
term  expired  this  year  and  Governor 
Fielder  had  announced  that  he  would 
not  reappoint  him,  although  he  has  the 
support  both  of  trade  unionists  and  em- 
ployers. A  bill  was  introduced  to  ex- 
tend Bryant's  term  to  five  years.  It 
passed  both  Houses,  over  a  veto  by  the 
governor. 

Governor  Fielder  has  won  the  approval 
of  the  legal  profession  and  public  gen- 
erally by  his  practice  of  reappointing 
judges,  whose  record  justified  a  second 
term,  icgardless  of  political  affiliations. 
He  likewise  reappointed  Calvin  M.  Ken- 
dall, commissioner  of  education,  who 
was  brought  to  New  Jersey  from  Indiana 
by  Governor  Wilson  to  reorganize  and 
strengthen  the  educational  work  of  the. 
state. 

CHILD  LABOR  BILL  AND  THE 
MOTHERS'  CONGRESS 

THE  Keating  child  labor  bill  has 
caused  a  break  in  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers.  When 
two  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  congress,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Birney  of 
Washington  and  Mary  S.  Garrett  of 
Philadelphia,  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  opposition  to  the  Keat- 
ing bill,  they  stated  that  they  represented 
the  views  of  the  100,000  members  of  the 
congress  and  that  they  were  opposed  to 
the  bill  because  they  considered  a  four- 
teen-year limit  without  exemptions  too 
drastic. 

Many  of  the  women  who,  without  be- 
ing consulted,  were  thus  put  on  record 
as  opposed  to  the  federal  bill  are  indig- 
nant since  they  not  only  favor  the  en- 
actment of  the  bill  but  have  been  very 
active  in  the  campaign  for  it. 

A  committee  of  women  representing 
seven  Pennsylvania  clubs  with  a  mem- 
bership of  600,  affiliated  with  the  Nation- 
al organization  has  taken  the  lead  in 
arousing  the  mothers'  clubs  throughout 
the  country  to  the  situation  and  urging 
upon  them  the  importance  of  letting  their 
senators  know  at  once  that  their  views 
have  not  been  correctly  represented. 
This  committee  was  organized  in  Penn- 
sylvania last  year  to  fight  the  child  labor 
bill  introduced  in  the  state  legislature  at 
the  instance  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Schorl, 
president  of  the  National  Congress.  Il 
was  called  the  Pennsylvania  Congress  of 
Mothers'  bill  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Congress  re- 
fused to  endorse  it  because  of  its  reac- 
tionary provisions,  but  instead  endorsed 
the  bill  advocated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Child  Labor  Association  which  later  be- 
came a  law. 

Lefte'rs  'of  protest  have  been  sent  from 
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these  Pennsylvania  clubs  to  the  members 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
stating  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Congress  has  no  power  to 
speak  for  the  whole  association  and  that 
it  does  not  express  the  convictions  of 
many  of  its  members.  All  the  clubs  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  presidents  of  the 
state  congresses  of  mothers  are  being 
reached  by  this  committee  so  that  it  is 
probable  the  Senate  committee  will  short- 
ly be  in  possession  of  sufficient  evidence 
to  convince  it  that  the  two  members  of 
the  National  Congress  who  appeared  be- 
fore it  do  not  fairly  represent  the 
mothers  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of 
federal  child  labor  legislation. 

According  to  the  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  "Mrs. 
Schoff  has  not  been  in  sympathy  with 
many  of  our  programs  of  child  labor 
legislation  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Why  this  is  we  don't  know.  The  Moth- 
ers Congress  appears  to  have  a  broader 
program  than  ours,  dealing  with  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  child  welfare,  while 
their  president  apparently  believes  that 
our  program  is  narrow  and  one-sided. 
There  are  many  perfectly  sincere  employ- 
ers of  child  labor  in  textile  mills  who 
.ire  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  are 
making  a  mistake  in  trying  to  interfere 
with  such  employment."  The  Philadel- 
phia court  records  show  that  only  week 
before  last  Mrs.  Schoff  sold  1,174  shares 
of  her  stock  in  the  Kent  Mills  at  Clifton 
Heights,  Pa.  This  matter  came  to  public 
notice  when  the  plant  went  into  receiv- 
er's hands  and  she  sued  the  receiver  for 
depreciating  stock. 

"LICENSED  EXTORTION"  BY 
THE  LOAN  SHARKS 

LOADING  loans  with  "expenses" 
and  "paper  charges"  has  given 
Massachusetts  loan  sharks  an  added  hold 
upon  their  victims.  But  a  strong  effort 
is  now  being  made  in  the  legislature  to 
curb  this  special  grasp. 

Since  1911  the  small  loan  agencies  in 
Massachusetts  have  been  under  the  su- 
pervision of  a  state  supervisor  of  loan 
agencies.  The  office  was  created  after  a 
careful  investigation  by  a  legislative 
committee  which  felt  that  evils  would  be 
more  speedily  eliminated  by  an  official 
having  broad  supervisory  powers  than 
by  the  enactment  of  hard  and  fast  legis- 
lative restrictions. 

In  some  respects  the  supervisor  has 
brought  about  an  improvement,  writes 
A.  H.  Ham.  of  the  Sage  Foundation's 
division  of  remedial  loans.  But  a  recent 
investigation  showed  large  numbers  of 
city  employes  to  be  paying  high  rates, 
running  up  to  200  per  cent  per  annum  on 
small  loans  which  in  many  cases  had  run 
continuously  for  years.  One  money 
lender  alone  was  reported  to  have  1,500 
employes  in  his  clutches.  Regulations 
promulgated  by  the  supervisor  seem  to 
have  been  generally  violated  and  the 
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money  lenders'  operations  to  have  earned 
th''  description  of  "licensed  extortion." 

The  chief  source  of  the  trouble  is 
found  in  the  extra  charges  which  the 
supervi  -.or  has  permitted  lenders  to  exact. 
In  addition  to  an  interest  rate  of  3  per 
cent  per  month,  a  charge  has  been  al- 
lowed for  drawing  papers,  investigating 
the  applicant,  e.c.,  amounting  .to  10  per 
cent  of  the  sum  i  Kined.  Contrary  to  the 
supervisor's  regu.. 'lions,  lenders  have 
been  making  loans  for'  one  month  and 
less,  repeating  the  expense  charge  upon 
renewal  or  when  a  new  loan  is  made, 
thus  forcing  borrowers  to  say  rates  of 
from  150  per  cent  to  200  fer  cent  per 
annum.  The  result  has  been  that  under 
state  supervision  Massachusetts  money 
lenders  are  securing  a  higher  return  on 
loans  than  is  allowed  in  any  other  state 
in  the  Union. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Governor 
McCall  urged  the  passage  of  new  legis- 
lation which  would  correct  the  evil,  and 
on  January  11,  1916,  Representative 
Charles  F.  Rowley  introduced  in  the  leg- 
islature a  bill,  drafted  by  Assistant  Cor- 
poration Counsel  George  A.  Flynn  and 
R.  H.  Smith,  attorney  for  the  Boston 
Legal  Aid  Society,  which  eliminates  all 
"paper  charges,"  fees,  and  expenses  of 
any  character,  limiting  the  total  charge 
to  interest  not  exceeding  3  per  cent  per 
month — a  rate  which  has  been  adopted 
by  several  states  and  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  remedial  loan  societies  have 
proved  to  be  adequate. 

The  bill  has  attracted  wide  attention 
in  the  state.  The  legislative  committee 
to  which  it  was  referred  has  given  more 
time  to  its  consideration  and  granted  a 
larger  number  of  public  hearings  than 
has  been  given  to  any  other  measure 
presented  to  the  legislature  this  year. 
Public  sentiment  overwhelmingly  favors 
the  passage  of  the  bill  and  open  opposi- 
tion before  the  committee  has  been  neg- 
ligible. Members  of  the  money  lending 
fraternity,  however,  seeing  their  profits 
endangered,  are  prepared  to  contest  its 
passage.  Other  influences,  more  or  less 


powerful,  whose  reason  for  opposition  is 
less  apparent  are  attempting  to  kill  the 
bill  and  at  the  present  time  the  issue  is  in 
doubt. 

The  line-up  in  favor  of  the  bill  in- 
cludes scores  of  philanthropic  and  social 
and  .civic  organizations  in  Boston  and 
throughout  the  state,  and  those  opposed 
include  only  the  money  lenders,  the  form- 
er supervisor  of  loan  agencies,  and  back- 
ers of  the  Morris  plan  of  loans  and  in- 
vestments. 

INSTEAD  OF  SALVARSAN, 
A  NEW  DRUG 

ONE  of'  the  least  conspicuous  but 
one  of  the  very  serious  by-pro- 
ducts of  the  war  has  been  the  shortage 
of  salvarsan  in  the  United  States.  This 
very  powerful  anti-syphilis  remedy  is 
patented  in  Germany  and  can  be  ob- 
tained nowhere  else. 

It  seems  that  the  Germans  have  been 
willing  to  send  it  to  us  'provided  we 
would  send  in  exchange  certain  chemi- 
cals of  which  they  had  not  a  sufficient 
supply  and  which  were  necessary  to  their 
industries;  but  the  British,  declaring 
that  such  chemicals  could  be  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  re- 
fused to  allow  the  exchange.  So  for  all 
these  months,  no  salvarsan  has  come  to 
the  western  continent. 

The  American  dealers,  greatly  to  their 
credit,  did  not  send  up  the  price,  as  they 
easily  might  have  done,  but  sold  at  the 
usual  price  as  long' as  the  supply  lasted. 
For  some  months  now  there  has  been  no 
salvarsan  available  except  small  stocks 
which  were  bought  up  by  speculators  and 
sold  at  $15  a  dose  and  even  more. 

But  we  have  had  several  instances  of 
the  stimulating  effect  on  American  in- 
ventiveness of  a  forced  self-dependence, 
and  the  salvarsan  situation  is  furnishing 
another.  Dr.  Jay  Schamberg,  a  promin- 
ent Philadelphian,  has  invented  a  sub- 
stitute for  salvarsan  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  This 
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Mitchell  in  Chicago  report  excellent  re-      syphilis. 

Testing  Adjectives  and  Institutions 
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OR  over  two  months  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Charities 
has  been  under  investigation  by 
Charles  H.  Strong,  a  special  commis- 
sioner appointed  by  Governor  Whitman. 
Every  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  state 
charitable  administration,  from  the  ques- 
tion of  subsidizing  private  institutions 
to  the  proper  place  of  adjectives  in  an 
inspection  report,  has  been  made  a  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  in  that  time. 

A  dramatic  turn  was  given  to  the  hear- 
ings within  the  past  fortnight.  This 
centered  about  the  now  famous  Farrell 
pamphlets  which,  bearing  the  name  of  a 
prominent  Catholic  priest  as  author,  and 
violently  attacking  the  inquiry  and  Com- 
missioner Strong,  have  been  distributed 
through  Catholic  churches  to  the  number 
of  over  700,000  copies.  William  H. 
Hotchkiss,  attorney  for  the  New  York 
city  Department  of  Public  Charities, 
which  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
holding  of  the  inquiry,  strove  to  prove 
that  these  pamphlets  were  not  written  by 
the  Rev.  William  B.  Farrell  at  all  but 
that  they  were  the  handiwork  of  one 
Daniel  C.  Potter,  a  former  city  official 
who  for  years  has  befriended  private 
charitable  institutions  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  increased  funds  from  the  munici- 
pal treasury.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  brought  out 
also  that  the  printing  of  the  pamphlets, 
costing  several  thousand  dollars,  was 
paid  for  by  an  employe  in  the  chancery 
of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York. 

THE  SURVEY  will  in  a  later  number  set 
forth  the  various  personal  and  other  con- 
troversies that  have  arisen  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiry.  For  the  moment  it  will 
confine  itself  to  the  developments  in  re- 
spect to  issues,  which  were  first  outlined 
in  THE  SURVEY  for  February  12. 

At  the  end  of  the  past  week  the  state 
board  had  introduced  no  evidence  to 
show  that  it  had  ever,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning two  years  ago  of  the  city's  in- 
spection of  private  child-caring  institu- 
tions receiving  public  wards,  withheld  its 
certificate  from  these  institutions.  This 
certificate  has  for  years  been  the  city's 
guide  in  determining  whether  institutions 
were  fit  to  receive  public  charges,  and  it 
is  because  the  board  is  believed  by  the 
city  department  to  have  habitually  issued 
its  certificate  to  unfit  institutions  that  the 
latter  brings  charges  against  the  state 
body. 

Commissioner  Strong  has  announced 
that  unless  the  board  puts  in  its  own  evi- 
dence on  that  point,  he  will  accept  as 
correct  the  city's  declaration  that  no  cer- 
tificates were  ever  withheld  until  the  city 
began  its  own  inspection  of  institutions. 

The  board  has  been  at  great  pains, 
however,  to  rebut  one  count  in  the  city's 
indictment.  This  is  in  respect  to  the 


conditions  actually  existing  in  the  insti- 
tutions. The  proof  that  improper  con- 
ditions existed  in  many  such  institutions 
was  a  vital  part  of  the  city's  case  and 
days  were  spent  by  it  early  in  the  trial 
in  establishing  that  fact. 

Testimony  with  respect  to  twenty-six 
specific  institutions  was  given  by  William 
J.  Doherty,  second  deputy  of  the  city 
department,  R.  R.  Reeder,  superintendent 
i if  the  New  York  Orphanage  at  Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson,  Ludwig  B.  Bernstein, 
superintendent  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering 
Guardian  Orphan  Asylum  at  Pleasant- 
ville,  and  other  members  of  Mr.  Doher- 
ty* advisory  committee. 

To  refute  this  testimony  the  state 
board  went  to  the  institutions  themselves 
and  brought  in  over  100  witnesses — su- 
perintendents, matrons,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, members  of  the  teaching  staffs, 
prefects,  attending  physicians,  caretakers, 
and  nearly  every  other  manner  of  em- 
ploye. For  two  solid  weeks  the  com- 
missioner and  a  daily  audience  of  scores 
listened  to  minute  descriptions  of  every 
aspect  of  institutional  life,  from  spirit 
and  ideals  to  the  dish-washing  on  a  par- 
ticular day  of  inspection. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Boys'  Depart- 
ment of  the  Mission  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin  at  Mt.  Loretto,  Staten  Island. 
This  is  a  Catholic  institution,  the  city's 
criticism  of  which  was  given  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  February  12.  On  rebuttal 
the  visiting  dentist  of  this  mission  was 
called  to  deny  that  the  dental  records 
were  inadequate  and  to  explain  the 
method  of  making  sure  that  individual 
toothbrushes  were  used  by  the  1,023  chil- 
dren cared  for. 

The  visiting  physician  was  called  to 
deny  that  cases  of  malnutrition  had  de- 
veloped within  the  institution,  that  of- 
fensive conditions  existed  in  the  lava- 
tories, that  food  was  insufficient  or  un- 
attractively served,  and  to  testify  further 
with  respect  to  medical  records,  segrega- 
tion of  diseased  children  and  sanitation. 

The  visiting  oculist  came  to  tell  how 
contagious  eye  cases  were  treated.  The 
visiting  throat  specialist  told  how  fre- 
quently he  visited  the  institution. 

A  former  chaplain  and  the  present  as- 
sistant priest  described  conditions  of 
which  they  had  knowledge.  Three  sis- 
ters and  the  mother  superior  were  called 
to  refute  charges  in  respect  to  matters 
under  their  control. 

The  superintendent  of  prefects  added 
his  testimony,  and  finally,  an  import  and 
export  merchant,  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
institution  and  familiar  with  it,  described 
the  general  lay-out  of  the  plant  and  the 
care  given  the  children. 

For  the  most  part,  rebuttal  on  this  head 


took  three  lines :  it  admitted  the  condi- 
tions described  by  the  city  and  dismissed 
them  as  trifling,  it  strove  to  explain  them 
and  to  cite  extenuating  circumstances,  or 
it  denied  them  entirely.  Whether  the 
state  board  effectively  overthrew  the 
city's  criticism  of  institutions,  or  whe- 
ther that  criticism  in  the  main  still  stands, 
is  a  matter  of  weighing  evidence  that 
Commissioner  Strong  will  have  to  decide. 
By  way  of  answer  the  city  was  able,  in 
some  cases,  to  go  beyond  the  word  of  its 
own  investigators  and  to  show  that  re- 
ports of  the  state  board  itself  had  made 
the  same  charges  against  thi  institutions 
that  the  board  is  now  seeking  to  deny. 

Not  only  on  the  ground  of  their  sub- 
stance has  exception  been  taken  to  the 
inspection  reports  of  the  city  department. 
Their  form  and  phraseology  have  been 
criticized  also.  Adjectives,  declared  one 
inspector  of  the  state  board,  should  be 
looked  at  askance.  Such  epithets  as 
"shocking,"  "squalid,"  "wofully  inade- 
quate," found  in  the  city's  reports,  are 
not  professional  words,  said  this  witness 
The  function  of  an  inspector  of  institu- 
tions, she  declared,  is  to  set  forth  facts 
and  to  let  others  draw  conclusions. 

The  reply  of  the  city  was  that  when 
adjectives  correctly  describe  conditions 
found,  they  are  not  only  justifiable  bui 
highly  useful  in  giving  the  reader  an 
adequate  picture  of  the  thing  described. 

In  order  to  meet  the  charge  that  the 
city's  inspectors  pointed  out  only  the  bad 
in  institutions  and  were  "temperamental- 
ly unable  to  see  the  good,"  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss asked  Mr.  Doherty  to  read  from  re- 
ports on  ten  institutions  that  the  city  had 
praised.  Six  of  these  were  Catholic, 
three  Hebrew  and  one  Protestant. 

For  a  few  moments  the  desired  result 
was  obtained,  and  the  words  "progres- 
sive," "splendid  spirit,"  "high  aims,'' 
"adequate  facilities,"  served  as  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  phrases  of  dispraise 
that  had  become  so  familiar.  But  not 
for  long  was  this  allowed  to  continue. 
John  M.  Bowers,  attorney  for  the  state 
board,  interrupted  to  point  out  that  even 
in  these  reports  defects  were  cited,  and 
to  insist  that  Mr.  Doherty  read  the  lists 
of  recommendations  as  well  as  the  words 
of  eulogy. 

This  incident  threw  light  also  on  the 
newspaper  reporting  of  the  inquiry, 
which  has  been  severely  criticized  be- 
cause of  its  alleged  emphasis  on  the  evils 
in  institutions.  "I  hope,"  said  Commis- 
sioner Strong,  when  Mr.  Doherty  began 
to  read  favorable  comments  from  the 
city's  reports,  "that  the  newspaper  men 
present  will  report  the  good  as  diligently 
as  they  have  reported  the  bad." 

"It  isn't  as  good  a  story,  commission- 
er," muttered  one  reporter  under  his 
breath,  and  when  Mr.  Bowers  insisted 
shortly  thereafter  that  the  bad  be  read 
as  well  as  the  good,  the  reporters  saw 
more  material  for  "sensations." 

Commissioner  Strong  will  continue  to 
receive  evidence  until  April  17. 


Farm  Co-operation  for  Better  Business  Schools 

and  Churches 


THE  need  of  better  business  man- 
agement is  at  the  root  of  the 
troubles  of  the  country  church 
and  school.  Social  surveys  made  in  the 
past  three  years  have  all  led  the  investi- 
gator back  of  small  salaries  for  ministers 
and  poor  pay  for  teachers  to  the  meager 
income  of  the  farmer.  The  reason  for 
the  farmer's  poor  return  for  his  labor  is 
a  very  simple  one.  He  does  nol  manage 
his  business  well. 

As  a  result  of  serious  study  of  the 
rural  problem  in  the  past  five  years,  the 
dictum  of  the  Country  Life  Commis- 
sion that  "better  business"  is  needed  in 
the  country,  has  been  confirmed.  The 
farmer's  occupation  is  the  only  one  now 
pursued  in  all  rural  regions.  Workers 
in  other  economic  processes  have  de- 
serted the  open  country  and  assembled 
themselves  in  the  big  towns  and  the 
cities.  Even  in  the  villages  there  are 
very  few  factories. 

The  Ohio  rural  life  survey  discov- 
ered in  the  villages  of  less  than  i  500 
population  so  few  factories  or  c'her 
industrial  organizations  as  to  confirm 
the  census  definition  of  these  villages 
as  "rural."'  Workers  in  iron,  workers 
in  wood,  manufacturers  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, of  farm  machinery  and  the  work- 
ers in  nearly  all  the  trades  thai  once 
were  distributed  throughout  the  open 
country  are  now  at  work  away  from 
the  farm,  in  the  cities  big  and  little. 
So  that  the  tiller  of  the  soil  who  works 
with  land,  vegetables  and  animals,  is 
the  only  economic  type  to  be  discovered 
everywhere  in  the  open  country. 

The  general  impression  is  that  fann- 
ers in  the  Middle  West  are  prospering, 
[f  social  institutions  are  signs  of  pros- 
perity, this  impression  is  a  mistake.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  Middle  West  is 
that  of  universal  improvement  of  the 
means  of  agricultural  production,  along 
with  general  neglect  of  social  improve- 
ment. Productive  improvements  which 
may  be  t'urchased  with  borrowed  mon- 
ey, such  as  machinery,  drainage  of  land, 
pure  bred  cattle,  are  everywhere,  and 
the  automobile  stands  in  the  farmer's 
garage ;  but  churches  and  schools  which 
may  be  paid  for  only  out  of  income,  are 
unimproved. 

In  such  states  as  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
according  to  high  authority,  the  farm- 
ers are  not  getting  an  income  equal  to 
5  per  cent  of  their  invested  capital. 
For  their  labor  they  have  no  pay.  In 
newer  states  of  the  Middle  West,  if 
depreciation  of  the  producing  power  of 
the  soil  is  reckoned,  it  is  evident  that 
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the  income  of  the  farmer  is  secured  by 
waste  of  the  soil.  Spurious  prosperity 
in  the  country  which  will  not  support 
social  institutions  is  of  this  sort ;  the 
price  of  the  land  is  rising  while  its 
value  as  a  producing  property  is  fall- 
ing. It  will  sell  for  more,  but  it  pro- 
duces less.  Social  institutions  in  the 
country  are  undermined  by  such  a  con- 
dition. Churches  and  schools  and  other 
social  institutions  are  built  of  bushels 
and  tons  rather  than  of  dollars.  They 
can  be  purchased  only  out  of  income 
and  the  income  that  guarantees  social 
institutions  in  the  country  is  pay  for 
labor.  Wherever  the  farmer  gets  no 
pay  for  his  work,  even  though  as  a  cap- 
italist he  gets  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment, social  institutions,  in  the  country 
are  weak,  and  this  is  the  general  condi- 
tion throughout  the  Middle  West. 

Farming  is  a  co-operative  occupation. 
The  poet  Hesiod,  centuries  before 
Christ,  so  described  it.  For  this  pur- 
pose men  are  dependent  upon  one  an- 
other. Its  markets  are  one.  The  prices 
paid  to  the  farmer  and  demanded  of 
the  farmer  are  uniformed.^  But  the 
business  of  farming  has  in  America 
been  individualized.  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  cabin  and  the  homestead,  which 
made  men  lonely,  self-reliant  and  sus- 
picious.'but  the  effect  of  it  has  been  to 
impoverish  and  weaken  the  farmer. 

His  methods  of  tilling  the  soil  are 
old-fashioned,  yet  he  buys  and  sells  in 
the  open  market  as  a  competitor  of  vast 
corporate  enterprises.  His  head,  with 
which  he  thinks,  is  in  a  cabin ;  his  hands 
are  the  hands  of  a  homesteader ;  but  his 
feet  stand  in  the  open  market  amonf; 
the  trusts  and  corporations.  Obviously, 
co-operative  organization  of  farmers  is 
a  needed  reform. 

The  Basic  Difficulty 

The  desire  for  co-operation  is  not 
merely  economic.  School  men  in  the 
country  are  urging  the  consolidation  of 
schools  and  their  centralization  at  con- 
ven:ent  foci  of  larger  districts.  Church 
men.  on  behalf  of  the  country  church, 
are  pleading  for  federation.  The  move- 
ment is  one;  but  the  serious  student  of 
country  conditions  realizes  that  at  bot- 
tom the  trouble  in  the  country  is  eco- 
nomic. Until  the  fanner  co-operates  in 
getting  a  daily  living  he  will  never  co- 
operate in  the  higher  life.  Educational 
union  is  forbidden  by  economic  compe- 
tition and  disunion.  Men  could  not  sin- 
cerely federate  in  the  quest  of  food  for 
the  soul  who  are  competitors  in  the 


quest  of  daily  bread.  While  no  one  be- 
lieves that  economic  co-operation  will 
result  automatically  in  the  consolidation 
of  schools  or  the  federation  of  churches, 
it  is  pretty  plain  that  the  organization 
of  the  schools  and  the  churches  can  not 
come  until  economic  co-operation  trains 
the  people  in  the  ways  of  collective  ac- 
tion. 

This  need  is  illustrated  and  enforced 
in  a  startling  manner  by  studies  made 
in  New  York  state  under  the  direction 
of  Cornell  University  by  Professors 
Warren  and  Livermore.  The  book  on 
Farm  Management  recently  published 
by  Prof.  F.  G.  Warren  presents  in  its 
first  chapter  all  we  know  about  the  in- 
come of  the  American  farmer.  In  a 
favored  county  in  New  York  the  aver- 
age income  of  farmers  is  $423.  An 
income  of  corresponding  size  in  the  in- 
dustrial centers  of  New  York  state 
would  be  about  $700  or  less  than  the 
standard  of  living  needed  by  a  mechanic 
in  those  cfties.  Similar  studies  are  be- 
ing made  in  other  states  but  the  resull 
is  such  as  to  show  that  the  average 
farmer  has  less  than  a  living  wage, 
even  in  the  present  prosperous  days. 
What  shall  we  say  of  his  poverty  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades? 

Professor  Warren  in  a  recent  pub- 
lic discussion  estimated  the  income 
which  farmers  in  New  York  state  could 
pay  to  their  minister  as  $500  per  year 
and  a  house.  This  income  is  recognized 
by  clergymen  as  insufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  minister's  family  in  the  open 
country.  Professor  Warren  insisted 
that  the  only  way  by  which  a  minister 
might  earn  a  larger  income  out  of  the 
contributions  of  farmers  of  average 
generosity — themselves  receiving  the 
average  income — would  be  by  greatly 
enlarging  his  parish  bounds  and  taking 
in  a  wider  circle  to  his  ministry  than 
is  included  in  the  present  parish  of  the 
average  church.  In  other  words,  the 
present  country  community  is  incapaMt 
of  supporting  adequately  the  usual  so- 
cial institutions.  The  lack  of  an  incom* 
adequate  for  social  organization  is  tht 
leading  argument  for  co-operation  in 
the  country. 

Co-operation  is  at  this  time  more  than 
a  pious  wish.  The  book  by  Prof.  John 
Lee  Coulter,  Farm  Co-operation,  con- 
tains the  story  of  the  battle,  for  years  a 
losing  fight,  which  American  farmers 
have  fought  in  order  to  be  recognized 
in  the  market.  The  trouble  with  farm- 
ing in  America  is  that  the  countryman 
has  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  price  of 
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his  goods.  He  produces  and  sells  as  a 
rule  perishable  goods  on  which  there  is 
no  time  to  dicker.  Grain  brought  to 
market,  fat  cattle,  tobacco,  milk,  garden 
produce — are  all  perishable  in  such  a 
degree  that  as  a  rule  the  seller  of  them 
must  make  terms  with  the  first  pur- 
chaser. He  has  no  margin  of  security 
or  assurance,  in  which  to  ask  for  a 
larger  price.  The  result  is  that  fann- 
ers since  1890,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  central  agency  yet  under  the 
pressure  of  common  experience,  have 
been  organizing  persistently  in  a  com- 
mon direction. 

Grain  farmers  in  the  Middle  West 
have  organized  their  grain  elevators 
and  compelled  the  railroad  by  legisla- 
tive action  to  serve  them  with  tracks 
and  wifh  cars.  Farmers  on  the  Eastern 

.Shore  have  wrought  out  the  problem  of 

.the  produce  exchange  .  by  which  they 
market  the  produce  of  their  truck  farms 
in  near-by  cities  at  good  advantage. 
fCentucky  farmers,  through  their,  asso- 
ciations have  learned  how  to  sell  their 
tobacco  to  advantage,  and  have  lifted 
themselves  from  a  condition  of  practi- 

.cal  slavery  into  one  of  independence 
and  power.  Fruit  farmers  .on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  only  by  co-operation  have 
been  able  to  deliver  their  citrus  fruits 

.and  their  apples  in  the  eastern  market 
at  the  highest  prices.  Many  other  in- 
stances might  be  cited,  but  these  are 
representative.  The  story  told  by  Pro- 
fessor Coulter  is  one  of  the  most  heart- 
ening and  encouraging  in  American 
rural  history. 

[t  is  a  significant  thing  that  Sir  Hor- 
ace Plunkett,  an  American  landlord  and 
Irish  patriot,  dates  from  1890  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  agrarian  move- 
ment in  America,  and  J.  B.  Ross  of 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  a  profound  student  of 
American  country  life,  places  in  the 
same  year  the  beginning  of  the  present 
era  in  American  country  life. 

New  Federal  Bureau 
The  present  secretary  of  agriculture 
at  Washington  has  introduced  into  the 
department  a  new  Bureau  of  Market- 
ing, of  which  Prof.  Thomas  Nixon  Car- 
ver of  Harvard  was  the  organizer. 
This  bureau  undertakes  the  investiga- 
tion of  co-operative  methods  and  the 
publication  of  reliable  information  on 
the  subject.  This  departure  is  revo- 
lutionary. Under  the  former  secretary, 
every  creature  on  the  farm  was  studied 
except  the  farmer.  It  is  important  to 
know  about  plants,  trees  and  hogs,  and 
their  diseases,  weevils,  scales  and  insect 
pests.  But  the  central  interest  of  agri- 
culture is  human;  and  the  motive  of  the 
farmer  is  to  get  an  income. 

The  farmer's  income  will  be  increased 
through  co-operation  in  the  conquest  by 
the  farmer  of  three  great  processes  be- 
longing to  his  occupation  but  now  in 
the  possession  of  others  than  farmers. 
The  low  income  of  the  farmer  is  ex- 


plained by  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
manufacture  his  goods,  and  the  profit  is 
in  the  manufacture.  Others  handle 
farm  credit  and  farm  loans,  and 
the  interest  on  his  deposits  is  very 
small.  The  interest  on  his  borrow- 
ings is  very  large  His  low  in- 
come is  explained  furthermore  by  the 
extraordinary  number  of  middlemen 
who  handle  the  goods,  which  he  pro- 
duces. The  paradox  of  the  producer 
being  impoverished  while  the  consum- 
ers are  supplied  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  exchange  of  the  fanner's  goods 
is  in  the  hands  of  other  men.  So  that 
the  process  of  manufacture,  of  credit 
and  of  exchange  are  three  great  fields 
for  farm  co-operation.  When  these  are 
in  the  hands  of  farmers,  the  income  of 
the  farmer  will  Le  secure  and  his  posi- 
tion in  the  country  will  be  what  once  it 
was,  that  of  the  leading  American  eco- 
nomic type. 

How  can  farmers  expect  to  have  a 
good  income  from  milk  unless  they  have 
some  say  as  to  the  price  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts? No  farm  population  except  those 
in  the  favored  lands  are  getting  good 
pay  in  the  dairy  business.  The  manu- 
facture of  milk  into  butter  and  cheese 
promises  to  give  to  the  farmer  the  pos- 
sibility of  dickering  about  his  goods; 
fur  these  products  can  be  retained  until 
the  day  of  a  better  price,  but  milk  must 
be  sold  the  same  day  it  is  produced. 
Kuropean  farmers  get  a  good  income 
by  manufacturing  their  pork  into  bacon, 
and  they  own  the  bacon  factory.  Amer- 
ican farmers  sell  fat  hogs.  Thus  they 
lose  the  manufacturer's  product  and 
they  never  possess  the  right  to  dicker 
which  gives  them  an  advantage  in  the 
market.  Just  so  far  as  possible,  farm- 
ers ought  to  manufacture  the  goods 
they  produce,  and  the  factories  should 
be  owned  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The 
only  method  by  which  this  is  possible 
is  farm  co-operation. 

Farm  credit  is  in  some  ways  the  best 
credit  in  the  world.  The  present  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  very  large 
amounts  in  the  farm  lands  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  under  conditions  which  forbid 
any  but  a  very  low  rate  of  interest, 
indicates  that  capitalists  regard  farm 
land  as  a  good,  safe  investment.  Yet 
the  farmer  who  must  borrow  money  on 
this  land  has  to  pay  in  average  instances 
throughout  the  United  States  8l/2  per 
cent  on  his  loans.  He  has,  moreover, 
no  facilities  for  securing  short  loans 
to  tide  him  over  a  crisis  or  to  make  a 
crop.  City  investors  are  content  to  get 
3  or  3l/2  per  cent  on  the  farms  they 
own,  but  the  owners  of  those  farms 
must  pay  more  than  twice  that  amount 
for  farm  loans. 

European  farmers,  and  in  a  very  few 
instances  American  farmers,  have 
bridged  this  difficulty  by  loaning  farm 
money  to  farmers  in  banks  owned  by 
the  farmers,  the  depositors  being  paid 
about  3  per  cent  and  the  borrower  being 


required  to  pay  about  3l/2  per  cent.  On 
the  difference  between  these  two  the 
bank  is  able  to  live  provided  it  be  a 
rural  bank  owned  and  operated  by  the 
people  who  deposit  ami  who  borrow. 
This  means  co-operative  credit.  The 
story  of  European  credit  is  soon  to  be 
written  in  American  terms. 

Get-together  Selling 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  middleman 
a  great  many  American  farmers  are 
experimenting  in  the  co-operative  sale 
of  farm  products  and  not  a  few  in  the 
co-operative  purchase  of  farm  necessi- 
ties. Frequently  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  merchant  arouses  the  envy  of 
the  farmer,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
co-operative  store  should  be  the  last  in- 
stead of  the  first  institution  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  farmer  for  handling 
his  own  business.  Methods  of  sale  of 
farm  products  are  many,  and  notable 
among  them  is  the  co-operative  grain 
elevator  in  the  Middle  West.  Such  ar- 
ticles as  grain  must  be  sold  as  they  are 
groduced.  The  market  demands  them  in 
the  raw.  In  these  instances  a  co-opera- 
tive selling  organization  is  necessary. 

Another  of  the  leading  forms  is  a 
town  market  conducted  as  a  rule  not  by 
the  farmers  but  by  the  municipality  or 
under  its  protection.  Such  markets  are 
a  form  of  co-operation  by  which  the 
consumers  meet  the  producers  face  to 
face,  getting  rid  thus  of  the  long  string 
of  middlemen  who  struggle  and  compete 
between  the  farmer  in  the  country  and 
the  salaried  man  in  the  city.  In  Des 
Moines.  Iowa,  the  establishment  of  a 
town  market  around  the  city  hall  low- 
ered the  price  of  farm  products  to  the 
city  consumer  in  one  week  from  25  to 
50  per  cent.  The  farmers  who  sold 
thus  at  first  hand  secured  a  correspond- 
ing increase  over  former  prices. 

The  fanner  is  not  a  stingier  man 
than  other  Americans.  If  he  has  the 
money  he  will  support  social  institu- 
tions as  well  as  townsmen  do.  It  is 
the  hope  of  school  men  and  church  men 
who  are  profoundly  concerned  today  be- 
cause of  the  decadem  country  church 
•and  the  neglected,  backward  country 
school,  that  good  business  management 
in  the  country  will,  by  bringing  the 
farmer  a  better  income,  make  possible 
social  improvement  which  now,  what- 
ever his  disposition,  is  impossible.  The 
farmer  himself  has  one  answer  to  all 
such  proposals  of  social  improvement — 
"I  can  not  afford  it."  So  that  the  first 
great  argument  for  co-operation  is  that 
by  giving  the  farmer  a  better  income  it 
will  make  social  improvement  possible. 
But  a  bigger  argument  is  to  be  had  in 
the  very  nature  of  co-operation  itself. 
For  it  is  an  ethical  process  and  undoubt- 
edly moral  gains  of  the  highest  value 
will  be  secured  when  farmers  act  to- 
gether in  manufacture,  in  handling 
their  credit  and  in  the  exchange  of  their 
products. 
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There  are  three  principles  essential  to 
all  rural  co-operation  without  which  it 
can  not  proceed.  Urban  forms  of  or- 
ganization do  not  thrive  in  the  country. 
The  joint  stock  corporation  is  not  a 
success  among  farmers.  The  first  prin- 
ciple of  rural  co-operation  is  of  strik- 
ingly democratic  character.  In  some 
form  or  other  combinations  of  farmers 
which  become  permanent  have  as  a  part 
of  their  organization  this  principle — 
"One  man,  one  vote."  Joint  stock  or- 
ganizations work  on  the  principle — "for 
every  share  one  vote" — but  farmers  can- 
not so  combine.  Both  in  America  and 
in  Europe  the  principle  of  equality  in 
voting  power  is  shown  to  be  essential. 
Some  American  companies  recognize 
this  principle  in  part,  requiring  that  no 
member  of  the  co-operative  union  can 
have  more  than  two  or  three  or  five 
votes,  thus  approaching  a  "one  man  one 
vote"  principle,  but  in  some  form  or 
other,  this  principle  is  essential  to  all 
successful  rural  unions. 

Second,  farm  co-operation  is  not  for 
the  purpose  of  dividends  but  for  higher 
prices.  Since  it  is  a  union  in  the  inter- 
est of  those  who  produce  and  owned  by 
them  for  their  own  good,  the  simplest 
method  to  distribute  its  benefits  is  in 
higher  prices.  So  that  the  second  prin- 
ciple of  rural  co-operation  is,  that  if  the 
co-operative  union  have  any  profit  to  be 
distributed  it  shall  be  distributed,  as 


prices  are,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
business  done.  Each  person  bringing 
milk,  or  bringing  pork,  or  bringing 
grain,  shall  be  paid  a  share  of  the  profit 
according  to  the  quantities  he  brings  to 
the  union. 

The  third  principle,  not  so  easily  de- 
scribed, has  to  do  with  liability.  In  some 
form  or  other  co-operative  unions  are 
underwritten  by  the  individuals  enter- 
ing into  the  union.  Each  man  must 
make  himself  liable  for  debts  and  for 
obligations  of  the  union,  and  frequently 
the  tendency  is  to  approach  unlimited, 
liability  more  nearly  than  joint  stock 
organization  does.  Among  the  very 
poor  farmers  of  Ireland,  unlimited  lia- 
bility is  possible.  The  Raiffeissen  banks 
are  of  this  type  and  they  have  been  of 
extraordina'ry  value  in  lending  money 
to  a  depressed  people,  so  poor  that  they 
are  willing  to  underwrite  the  debts  of 
the  co-operative  credit  association, 
through  which  alone  they  can  borrow 
money.  By  this  method  of  securing 
credit,  countrymen  who  could  not  bor- 
row $10  anywhere  are  able  through 
underwriting  the  debts  of  an  associa- 
tion formed  by  them,  to  borrow  on  their 
collective  credit  an  amount  that  not  all 
of  them  acting  independently  could  se- 
cure in  fractional  parts.  This  money 
they  are  able  to  lend  for  described  uses 
to  one  another,  and  by  this  means  im- 
provements are  made  possible  that  with- 


out  it   could   never   be   even   attempted. 

There  is  a  fourth  principle  in  co-oper- 
ation, namely  the  co-operative  spirit, 
and  here  the  church  and  the  school  are 
mighty  factors.  For,  as  I  said  before, 
the  spirit  which  is  longing  for  church 
federation  and  school  consolidation  is 
the  same  moving  spirit  that  hopes  for 
the  economic  organization  of  farmers. 
The  church  must  put  its  sanction  upon 
the  obligation  of  a  farmer  to  his  neigh- 
bors. It  must  condemn  the  old  individ- 
ual competitive  spirit.  It  must  teach  the 
virtues  of  obedience,  subordination,  the 
obligations  of  leadership,  the  control  of 
honor,  truthfulness,  loyalty  to  verbal 
contracts  and  the  nobility  of  self-sacri- 
fice in  the  interest  of  the  community. 
This  co-operative  spirit  is  the  ethical 
form  of  the  whole  process.  Co-opera- 
tion is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  mak- 
ing money,  but  it  has  to  do  with  the 
conscience;  it  is  a  form  of  discipline  for 
the  will. 

:l  believe,  therefore,  that  the  future 
of  the  country  church  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  developing  a  system  of  rural 
schools  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  are  dependent  upon  co- 
operative organization  of  the  farmer. 
By  this  means  an  income  will  be  secured 
adequate  to  the  support  of  social  insti- 
tutions, and  by  the  same  means  a  spirit 
will  be  cultivated  by  which  a  new  rural 
civilization  will  be  n  ade  possible. 


The   Disease   Known 
As    Crime 


D  you  ever  hear  of  a  doc- 
tor  sending  a  sick  man  to 
a  hospital  with  instructions  that 
he  be  kept  there  six  months  or  ten 
years  and.  then  discharged  as 
cured? 

"What  would  you  think  of  a 
doctor -who  would  send  a  patient 
to  a  hospital  for  one,  ten  or  tivcn- 
ty-five  years  without  medical  at- 
tention from  him  or  any  other 
doctor? 

"Then  why  should  judges  send 
ii'cn  to  prison  for  from  one  to 
fifty  years  and  immediately  feel  at 
liberty  to  wash  their  hands  of  the 
whole  thinci?  The  criminal  is  a 
sick  man,  the  prison  is  his  hospital 
and  the  judge  zvlw  sentenced  him 
is  Iris  physician.  A  judge  has  no 
more  right  to  hold  himself  itnac- 
(ounttible  for  a  criminal's  recovery 
than  has  a  physician  a  right  to  send 
a  patient  to  a  hospital  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  and  then  com- 
plete'y  neglect  him. 

"When  the  criminal  judge  is  off 
the  bench  his  place  is  in  the  prison 
studying  the  sick  man  and  the  ef- 
fects upon  that  patient  of  the 
treatment  he  has  ordered.  It 


should  be  within  the  province  of 
that  judge-physician  to  change  the 
treatment  when  he  considers  a 
change  advisable. 

"In  the  trial  of  criminals  the 
jury  system  has  proved  a  failure: 
instead  af  a  jury,  criminals  should 
be  tried  by  a  bench  of  three  expert 
criminolo  gists.  There  should  be 
special  institutions  where  crimin- 
nlnf/v  is  taught,  and  where  all  law- 
yers, desiring  to  ft  themselves  Jor 
,  i-iininal  judgcships,  would' be  com- 
pel ed  to  spend  stiff  dent  time  in 
study  to  become  expert  modern 
criminologists.  They  must  regard 
t'-.c  criminal  as  a  sick  man.  He 
•must  be  studied  psychologically. 

"I  wou'd  have  all  prison  pardon 
board*;  abolished.  It  is  the  man 
who  lias  sentenced  the  prisoner 
who  is  the  best  judge  as  to  wheth- 
er the  prisoner  is  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  merit  a  parole  or  a  par- 
don. I  would  have  all  prison  sent- 
ences indeterminate.  A  prisoner 
should  be  kept  in  the  penitentiary 
until  the  trained  criminologist  says 
he  is  ready  to  be  released." — DR. 
VICTOR  C.  VAUGHN,  dean  of  the 
Medical  School,  University  of 
.Michigan. 


Making  Civil  Service  Effective 

...:.-••,.!  •°-',..v:   ......  ':  '    ;  ':::;:;  ::.;' 

By  J-terschel  Jones 

OF  THE  STAFF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH;  NF.W  YORK  STATE  SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  CIVIL  SERVICE 


WHY  is  the  civil  iser  vice 'So  in*, 
effective?  This  is  a  question 
that  has  repeatedly  come  to 
the  minds  of  social  workers  and  others 
who  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
weakness  of  government  administration 
in  New  York  and  other  states  where 
civil  service  laws  are  supposed  to  pro- 
tect us  from  the  spoils  system.  With 
every  advance  in  social  awakening  lead- 
ing to  the  extension  of  governmental 
activity,  we  cling  to  the  belief  that  gov- 
ernment is  not  inherently  and  neces- 
sarily inefficient. 

We  have  done  our  best  to  expose  the 
incompetence  of  unqualified  factory  in- 
spectors, for  instance,  and  have  held  our 
breath  anxiously  when  new  appointees 
took  their  places.  All  the  time  we  have 
felt  baffled  by  the  apparent  failures  of 
the  present  system  of  civil  service  con- 
trol. 

At  last  an  agency  of  government  it- 
self, the  Senate  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  of  the  New  York  Legislature, 
has  seriously  tackled  the  problem,  and 
after  nine  months  of  exhaustive  investi- 
gation has  made  its  first  report  to  the 
legislature  with  the  basis  of  a  construc- 
tive program  that  promises  to  do  for  the 
government  of  the  state  what  a  com- 
prehensive city  plan  does  for  a  city  that 
has  grown  and  sprawled  without  a  pur- 
pose. 

New  York,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh 
have  overhauled  their  civil  service  sys- 
tems and  put  them  on  a  scientific  basis, 
but  New  York  is  the  first  state  to  at- 
tempt to  apply  enlightened  business  prin- 
ciples to  the  people's  business. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  this 
legislative  investigation  is  its  absolute 
freedom  from  politics  and  its  thoroughly 
scientific  plan  of  work.  The  chairman, 
Senator  Clinton  T.  Horton  of  Buffalo, 
has  co-operated  with  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  of  New  York  in  the 
selection  of  the  examining  staff  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  investigation.  The 
prejudice  and  opposition  enconntered 
from  heads  of  departments  at  the  outset 
of  the  investigation  have  gradually 
dwindled  as  the  officials  have  found  that 
the  goal  was  a  constructive  program  in 
the  formation  of  which  they  would  have 
every  opportunity  to  participate. 

These  are  the  defects  the  committee 
emphasizes:  Lack  of  proper  qualifica- 
tions and  preliminary  training  of  em- 
ployes; irregularity  in  rates  of  pay — with 
large  amount  of  overpayment  and  some 
striking  cases  of  underpayment;  multi- 
plicity of  fictitious  and '  unnecessary 
titles — with  resultant  confusion  of  work, 
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triction  between  employes,  and  adminis- 
trative difficulties  in  assigning  and  con- 
trolling the  personnel;  inadequate  and 
inequitable  system  of  advancement  and 
promotion;  unnecessary  duplication  of 
work — appalling  prevalence  of  useless 
positions;  prevalence  of  positions  ex- 
empted from  examination — need  for 
more  permanence  of  tenure  in  important 
posts;  lack  of  esprit  de  corps — deaden- 
ing influence  of  service  under  present 
conditions. 

Lack  of  Training 

No  better  illustration  of  the  lack  of 
previous  experience  or  training  that 
would  tend  to  fit  the  employe  to  perform 
the  work  of  the  position  for  which  he 
secures  appointment,  can  be  found  than 
among  the  factory  inspectors.  An  analy- 
sis of  the  civil  service  records  of  110 
factory  inspectors  shows  that  54,  or  al- 
most half  the  entire  number,  had  ap- 
parently no  experience  or  training  to 
qualify  them  in  any  way  to  meet  the 
difficult  technical  problems  that  constant- 
ly confront  the  factory  inspector. 

A  man  may  be  a  fine  teacher,  but  does 
that  enable  him  to  distinguish  a  hot-air 
pipe  from  an  exhaust  ventilator,  or  a  set- 
screw  from  a  line  shaft?  He  may  be  a 
good  stenographer,  but  does  that  enable 
him  to  recognize  the  presence  of  an  oc- 
cupational disease  among  the  employes 
of  a  chemical  plant?  He  may  be  a  per- 
fectly good  undertaker,  but  does  that 
give  him  any  technical  knowledge  of 
building  construction  ?  The  mere  fact 
that  a  person  is  able  to  pass  a  more  or 
less  academic  examination  on  the  labor 
law  is  insufficient  reason  for  turning 
over  to  him  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting the  health  and  welfare  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  women  and  children  em- 
ployed in  factories. 

Among  the  previous  occupations  of  the 
present  force  of  inspectors,  however,  we 
find  13  clerks,  4  teachers,  4  stenog- 
raphers, 3  salesmen,  2  painters  and  paper- 
hangers,  2  letter-carriers,  an  undertaker, 
a  manager  of  a  sewing-machine  agency, 
etc.  By  years  of  experience  they  may 
have  become  proficient  as  inspectors,  but 
what  a  cost  to  the  state  and  to  the  fac- 
tory workers  that  they  should  have  to 
be  trained  without  any  background  of 
experience  or  technical  education  ! 

The  extent  to  which  employes  of  the 
state  are  paid  beyond  what  their  work  is 
worth  aggregates,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee, nearly  half  a  million  dollars  on 
a  payroll  of  $8,000,000  thus  far  analyzed. 
The  amount  of  underpayment,  which 
represents  the  difference  between  the 
minimum  salary  that  the  work  performed 


is  worth  and  the  present  compensation, 
totals  $82,120. 

That  the  payroll  cost  in  the  state 
government  can  be  reduced  by  at  least 
$2,000,000  through  proper  reorganiza- 
tion of  methods  and  simplification  of 
work,  of  which  half  a  million  could  be 
immediately  effected,  is  the  judgment  of 
the  committee.  "In  no  department  of 
the  state  government  do  employment  con- 
ditions approach  the  standards  adopted 
by  private  practice,"  states  the  commit- 
tee's report,  "although  there  are  many 
instances  of  highly  competent  and  thor- 
oughly trained  officials  and  employes 
rendering  much  more  service  to  the  state 
than  could  be  required  of  them." 

For  the  purpose  of  creating  more  jobs 
with  plenty  of  freedom  for  fat  salaries, 
each  new  administration  has  added  to  the 
morass  of  fictitious  and  unnecessary 
titles  and  positions.  Approximately  785 
of  these  deceptive  titles  are  shown  to 
exist  in  the  state  service  today.  By  way 
of  illustration,  the  committee  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  employes  doing 
miscellaneous  clerical  work  of  the  same 
grade  that  would  warrant  a  compensa- 
tion of  from  $840  to  $1,200  per  annum, 
and  which  would  be  classified  under  one 
standard  title,  are  now  receiving  a  variety 
of  salaries  from  $600  to  $2,500  per  an- 
num under  69  different  titles. 

The  Senate  committee's  report  reveals 
the  most  striking  injustices  in  promo- 
tions due  to  the  present  inadequate  civil 
service  control.  One  person  may  be  ad- 
vanced at  extraordinary  speed  to  a  sal- 
ary far  beyond  the  value  of  the  work  he 
is  doing,  while  another  starting  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  perhaps  a  more 
efficient  worker,  may  have  little  chance 
for  advancement.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  best  men 
tend  to  leave  for  private  employment, 
and  that  those  who  remain  have  little 
stimulus  to  improve  their  work.  The 
head  of  an  important  state  bureau  says 
that  a  vacancy  in  his  office  force  causes 
him  to  lie  awake  nights  with  anxiety  lest 
he  be  compelled  to  advance  some  incom- 
petent person  with  resultant  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  esprit  de  corps.  "A  definite 
system  of  qualification,  advancement  and 
promotion,  together  with  adequate  rec- 
ords of  efficiency,"  he  states,  "would  pro- 
tect us  from  this  spoliation."  And  his 
is  the  opinion  of  a  large  percentage  of 
the  state  officials. 

The  program  of  the  Senate  committee 
is  positive.  It  is  evident  that  this  body 
has  ceased  to  think  of  civil  service  con- 
trol in  the  negative  sense  in  which  it 
originated — the  sense  of  preventing 
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spoils  and  protecting  officials  from  har- 
assing office-seekers.  The  committee 
conceives  of  it  as  the  means  of  putting 
vitality  and  efficiency  into  government 
work.  It  proposes  as  steps  toward  re- 
organization the  following: 

1.  The  establishment  by  law  of  definite 
classifications   of    titles    and   duties    for 
every  position  in  the  state  service,  with 
definite  entrance  requirements  of  train- 
ing and   experience  ranges   of  compen- 
sation instead  of  flat  salaries,  automatic 
annual  advancement  from  the  initial  sal- 
ary rate  to  the  maximum  in  each  grade 
of   employment    conditional    only    upon 
efficiency,  and  definite  lines  of  promotion 
from   the   lowest   grade   to   the   highest 
grade   position   within    a   given    field   of 
work.       These     standards     have     been 
worked  out   in   the   form  of   "specifica- 
tions," the  result  of  months  of  analysis 
of  state  departments  and  conference  with 
their  officials,  of  intensive  study  of  stand- 
ards   for   similar   work    in   private   and 
other  public   employment. 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  machinery  of 
civil  service  control,  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  examining  and  rating  candi- 
dates and  in  the  rules  governing  their 
appointment. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  uniform  system 
for  recording  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
of  employes  so  that  promotion   will   be 
based  on  demonstrated  merit  and  not  on 
favoritism. 

4.  A  joint  legislative  committee  on  civil 


service  to  assist  in  the  installation  of  the 
proposed  standards,  to  review  their  op- 
eration, to  conduct  sucn  additional  in- 
vestigations as  may  be  necessary  and  to 
report  to  the  next  legislature. 

5.  The  development  of  a  plan  for  pen- 
sioning and  retiring  state  employes  after 
long  period  of  service. 

If  this  program  is  put  into  effect  by 
the  present  legislature,  the  old  politic- 
ally popular  fallacy  that  anybody  can 
do  a  government  job  regardless  of  his 
previous  experience  will  be  on  its  way 
to  the  limbo  of  worn-out  democratic 
shibboleths.  With  it  will  go  the  similar 
fallacy  that  because  a  man  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  running  a  newspaper  or  selling 
insurance  he  can  be  successful  at  run- 
ning the  people's  business  of  an  entirely 
different  character. 

The  committee  seems  to  have  found 
enough  idealism  in  the  state  service  un- 
der the  present  conditions  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  caliber  and  the  best  equip- 
ment of  training  and  experience  can  be 
attracted  to  the  service  if  the  standards 
are  raised,  the  compensation  equitably 
adjusted  and  advancement  and  tenure 
of  office  based  upon  efficiency. 

The  program  is  essentially  one  of 
"preparedness" — for  civil  service.  For 
the  factory  inspector  it  contemplates  the 
requirement  of  certain  definite  practical 


experience  in  technical  trades,  or  a  com- 
bination  of  academic  training  in  engi- 
neering, public  health,  medicine  or  social 
investigation  together  with  practical  ex- 
perience  of  a  professional  or  technical 
nature.  In  the  large  number  of  other 
technical  and  professional  lines  of  work 
performed  for  the  state,  similar  stand- 
ards will  be  applied. 

The  greatest  stumbling  block  to  the 
installation  of  a  sweeping  reorganiza- 
tion of  salary  rates  and  the  elimination 
of  useless  and  unnecessary  positions  is, 
of  course,  the  effect  upon  the  present 
incumbents  of  those  jobs.  The  commit- 
tee does  not  recommend  that  salaries  ol 
present  employes  be  reduced  except 
where  they  are  obviously  much  overpaid 
and  then  only  to  within  10  per  cent  of 
the  maximum  that  the  job  is  worth.  It 
does  recommend  the  abolition  of  posi- 
tions found  to  be  positively  unnecessary, 
and  in  this  it  is  having  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  practically  all  the  depart- 
ment heads.  The  requirements  of  ex- 
perience and  training,  however,  are  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  new  employes 
that  will  come  in  in  the  future. 

Whether  or  not  this  advanced  program 
will  be  put  into  effect  by  the  present 
legislature  remains  tc  be  seen.  Though 
politics  has  had  little  to  do  with  the 
investigation,  it  may  play  its  part  in  the 
action  on  the  findings. 


gPARKS  die  unless  they  fall  into 
some  material  they  can  kindle. 
Thoughts  cannot  live  unless  you 
let  them  kindle  your  imagination, 
light  your  understanding,  char 
your  soul  or  burn  into  your  con- 
science. 

J  T  is  true  that  you  can  catch  more 
flies   with   molasses  than  with 
vinegar;      nevertheless      molasses 
does  not  cure  the  fly  evil. 

'P'ACT  and  deceit  both  end  in  t, 
but    their    origin    and    the    end 
they  work  for  are  different. 

]  F  we  ask  others  to  stoop  to  our 

prejudices,    let    us    not    blame 

them  if  they  lose  their  uprightness. 

JF  the   most   difficult   parts   of   a 
certain  work  appeal  to  you,  it 
is  a  good  sign  that  you  are  fitted 
for  that  work. 

p^  FALSE  accusation  may  harm, 
but   it  is  the  true  one  that 
hurts. 

gUBMIT  to  oppression  and  you 
become   a   partner   in   its  per- 
petuation. 


Sparks 


BY  ELIZABETH  J.  EASTON 

~\/TlSS  EASTON  is  an  American 
•*  social  worker  whose  early 
life  was  spent  in  the  mission  field 
in  Persia.  There  is  a  suggestion 
of  the  Orient  in  her  habit  of  jot- 
ting dovm  epigrammatic  thoughts 
as  they  occur  to  her,  like  putting 
pebbles  in  a  glass  bottle.  She  occa- 
sional'^ sends  her  friends  a  bottle 
full  in  the  form  of  manuscript  gift- 
books.  The  sentences  here  given 
are  from  a  booklet  sent  to  a  friend 
interested  in  social  movements,  the 
author  having  picked  out  those 
which  applied  to  that  field  of  inter- 
est.— EDITOR. 


you  find  temper  do  not 
look  for  truth ;  where  you  find 
indignation,  righteousness  is  nigh. 

E  people  who  have  next  to 
nothing  to  do  spread  next  to 
nothing  out  so  thin  it  covers  all 
their  time. 


whole  world  is  longing  to 
do  a  kindness  but  is  rendered 
callous  by  traditions  that  stalk  in 
the  guise  of  culture,  creed  or 
"real"  charity. 

J  T  is  worse  to  feel  poor  than  to 
be  poor. 

QREATE      an      atmosphere      in 
which    others    can    do    their 
best  and  your  own  burdens  will  be 
lightened. 

CHARITIES  should  cater  to  the 

uplift  of  their  clients  rather 

than  to  their  contributors'  whims. 

g  CONOMY  is  a  virtue  or  a  vice 
according  to  what  you  save  on. 

^  HORSE  of  another  color  can 
do  team  work.  You  can  be 
and  think  differently  from  others 
and  yet  work  in  with  every  one 
who  is  pulling  in  the  direction  of 
the  common  weal. 

WHEN  you  talk  to  a  friend 
who  understands,  thoughts  still 
come  and  come  like  the  seagulls 
on  an  ocean,  seemingly  without  a 
shore. 
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Industry 


May  it  PLEASE  the  COURT 


WHERE  is  the  United  States 
"ourt  of  Language  Claims? 
There  is  recent  and  high  au- 
thority for  believing  that  such  a  court 
exists,  but  where  is  it?  It  ought  to  be 
sitting  continuously,  and,  especially  with 
Congress  in  session,  its  calendar  would 
be  crowded.  Without  it,  how  are  we  to 
have  our  words  defined  or  our  pronunci- 
ations pronounced?  How  warmly  would 
a  decision  be  welcomed,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  People  vs.  Hors-d'oeuvre  and 
in  re  Eyether. 

There  is  so  much  question  about  the 
propriety  of  words  that  all  you  have  to 
do  now,  to  put  the  quintessence  of  scorn 
into  an  attack  upon  your  adversary,  is 
to  quote  something  he  has  said  and  label 
it  "so-called." 

"What  about  these  so-called  McNa- 
maras?"  demanded  a  witness  before  the 
Industrial  Relations  Commission,  who 
was  called  upon  to  discuss  violence. 

The  court  should  have  jurisdiction 
over  other  things  than  words — headlines, 
for  example.  If  you  happened  to  see 
the  caption  in  one  of  the  papers  last 
week,  Pope  Appeals  to  Workers,  did  you 
not  anticipate  something  in  the  way  of 
religious  consolation  or  admonition? 
When  you  read  what  appeared  below  the 
headline  you  learned  that  the  "Pope"  in 
question  is  a  colonel,  that  his  first  name 
is  George,  and  that  he  is  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers; and  then  you  remembered  that 
he  makes  automobiles  or  bicycle  pumps 
or  something  up  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Incidentally,  Colonel  Pope's  "appeal" 
to  the  workers  was  that  "from  patriotic 
considerations  alone  all  clamor  for  class 
privilege"  should  forthwith  be  stopped. 
''Every  employer  in  the  United  States," 
went  on  the  appeal,  "should  inform  his 
workers  and  associates  of  the  positive 
necessity  for  co-operative  effort  to  con- 
serve his  industrial  resources.  It  is  even 
more  important  for  the  worker  to  realize 
the  situation  than  the  employer.  His 
livelihood  is  primarily  at  stake." 

Now  Colonel  Pope  has  never  been 
called  a  dangerous  radical  and  yet  "co- 
operative effort"  is  the  thing  that  the  So- 
cialist Party  lays  down  as  the  first  de- 
sideratum of  a  tolerable  state  of  society, 
and  they,  equally  with  the  colonel,  favor 
it  because  the  worker's  "livelihood  is 
primarily  at  stake."  Could  there  be 
stronger  evidence  of  the  need  of  an 
arbiter  verborum? 

These  suggestions  merely  indicate 
something  of  the  extent  of  the  labors 
that  remain  to  the  court  of  official  vo- 
cabularies. There  is  such  a  court,  and 
you  had  better  see  to  it  that  your  lan- 
guage has  not  been  chosen  from  its  in- 
dex expurgatorius  if  you  want  to  get  a 


law  passed,  especially  if  you  are  in  a 
minority.  Listen,  if  you  doubt  it,  to  this 
story  from  America's  leading  daily,  the 
Congressional  Record. 

It  was  March  22.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  resolved  itself  into  a 
"Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union."  The  Honorable 
Finis  J.  Garrett  of  the  ninth  district  of 
Tennessee  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  "so- 
called"  Hay  militia  bill  "to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  military  establishment 
of  the  United  States"  was  up  for  con- 
sideration. Several  amendments  were 
disposed  of,  and  then  Mr.  London,  So- 
cialist congressman  from  New  York, 
rose  and  addressed  the  chair.  Thus  runs 
the  tale: 

"Mr.  London :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
now  offer  an  amendment  to  come  in  as 
a  separate  section — section  23a? 

"The  Chairman:  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  offers  an  amendment  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

"The  clerk  read  as   follows: 

"Add  a  new  section  after  section  23  to 
be  designated  'section  23a'  and  which  is 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'That  no  member  of  the  National 
Guard  shall  be  called  upon  to  perform 
duty  in  connection  with  the  suppression 
of  strikes.' 

"Mr.  Hay:  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment." 

What  the  point  was  will  never  be 
known.  The  chair  did  not  ask  for  it.  He 
had,  as  it  later  developed,  grounds  of  his 
own  for  barring  out  the  amendment — 
grounds  which  bear  tribute  to  his  quali- 
ties as  a  lexicographer  if  not  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian. Without  a  break  the  Record 
proceeds : 

"The  Chairman:  The  chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order. 

"Mr.  London:  Will  the  chair  hear  me 
on  the  point  of  order? 

"The  Chairman:  Of  course,  the  chair 
will  hear  the  gentleman  on  the  point  of 
order." 

Mr.  London  then  made  an  argument 
for  his  amendment.  "If  the  National 
Guard,"  he  said,  "continues  to  be  used 
for  the  suppression  of  strikes,  you  will 
destroy  all  respect  for  the  National 
Guard.  People  will  look  upon  it  as  a 
strike-breaking  agency.  .  .  .  They  will 
refuse  to  join.  .  .  .  You  will  help  to 
intensify  the  hatred  which  exists  between 
the  classes  and  the  masses. 

"The  Chairman :  The  chair  does  not 
think  that  there  has  ever  been  a  legal 
defin;t:on  given  of  the  word  'strike.'  No 
definition  of  that  word  has  ever  been 
given  by  any  court  or  by  anv  arm  of  the 
government.  The  chair  does  not  think 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  germane,  and  the 


chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

"Mr.  London:  May  I  ask  the  chair  a 
question  ? 

"The  Chairman:  Certainly. 

"Mr.  London:  Has  not  the  word 
'strike'  come  to  mean  a  certain  definite 
thing — the  simultaneous  quitting  of  work 
by  a  number  of  employes?  Has  it  not 
acquired  a  certain  definite  meaning  in 
the  English  language  and  is  not  every 
word  of  the  English  language  a  part  of 
the  legal  language? 

"The  Chairman :  In  the  popular  mind, 
perhaps,  but  not  by  any  opinion  of  a 
court  or  any  responsible  government 
agency. 

"Mr.  London:  I  know,  but  have  not 
the  courts  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  dealt  with  strikes  and  strikers? 
Have  they  not  been  issuing  decrees  in 
strikes?  The  word  'strike'  has  a  definite, 
specific,  certain  meaning  today. 

"The  Chairman:  In  the  popular  mind, 
perhaps,  but  not  by  any  legal  definition. 
The  chair  sustains  the  point  of  order." 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing  more,  in 
particular,  to  be  said  on  that  subject,  so 
Mr.  London  said  it,  and  for  three  pages 
of  the  Record  the  language  is,  presum- 
ably, admissible,  orderly  and  legal.  But 
on  page  5290  we  read : 

"Mr.  London :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
offer  an  amendment  now? 

"The  Chairman:  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  offers  an  amendment,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 

"The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  London. 
Add  a  new  section  after  section  25  to  be 
designated  as  'section  25a,'  and  which 
is  to  read  as  follows :  'That  no  member 
of  the  National  Guard  shall  be  called 
upon  to  perform  duty  in  connection  with 
any  controversy  which  may  arise  be- 
tween capital  and  labor.' 

"Mr.  Hay:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  that. 

"The  Chairman:  The  chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman." 

Mr.  Hay  then  stated  that  he  consider- 
ed the  amendment  unconstitutional. 

"The  Chairman:  The  chair  thinks 
this  amendment  is  subject  to  the  same 
objection  that  the  chair  sugeested  to  the 
gentleman  awhile  ago.  There  is  no 
legal  definition  of  'strikes'  and  no  legal 
definition  of  'contests  between  capital 
and  labor." 

"Mr.  London :  Will  the  chair  hear  me 
for  a  moment? 

"The  Chairman:  The  chair  sustains 
the  point  of  order." 

So  if  Mr.  London  wants  to  get  any 
legislation  through  Congress  when  Mr. 
Finis  J.  Garrett— Finis,  mark  you — is  in 
the  chair,  he  will  have  to  find  where  the 
Court  of  Definitions  is  sitting,  and  get 
a  writ  of  ccrtiorari  or  something. 

Let  us  hope  he  discovers  it.  There  is 
work  for  the  court  to  do.  It  might  tell 
us  why  an  "open  shop"  is  also  a  "closed 
shop"  and  how  to  know  just  when  some- 
thing becomes  "a  practical  matter,  and 
not  a  theory." 

And  after  that,  perhaps  it  would  de- 
fine "iudicial  temnerament,"  "hunk," 
"law-and-order."  "deliberative  assembly." 

A  grateful  people  would  rejoice  in  the 
decisions  of  such  a  court. 

J.  A.  F. 
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TELEPHONE  GIRLS  AND 
LAUNDRY  WORKERS 

IT  IS  not  for  pin  money  nor  because 
they  prefer  it  to  the  home  that 
women  work  in  laundries  and  telephone 
exchanges.  They  do  it  to  make  a  living 
and  ofttn  enough  it  is  a  poor  living  that 
they  make  and  in  many  cases  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  health  at  that. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  Ellen  M. 
Rourke  of  the  Iowa  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  after  she  had  completed  an 
investigation  begun  January  15,  1915, 
of  those  two  industries,  and  so  she  re- 
ported in  a  paper  read  last  fall  at  the 
Iowa  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections. 

The  investigation  showed  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  girls  at  work  had  no 
parents,  were  supporting  invalid  parents 
or  for  other  reasons  were  obliged  to 
supplement  the  family  income.  One  in- 
teresting fact  revealed  was  that  the  size 
of  the  family  to  which  the  worker  be- 
longed was  an  important  factor.  Out  of 
more  than  900  girls  from  whom  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  was  obtained,  only 
a  few  came  from  small  families,  but 
more  than  800  were  from  families  where 
there  were  four  or  more  children. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons 
for  these  girls  and  women  having  to 
work  outside  the  home  was  the  low  wage 
or  unemployment  of  the  father,  or,  in 
the  case  of  married  women  at  work,  of 
the  husband ;  indeed,  with  respect  to  the 
latter  it  was  the  greatest  cause.  "Out 
of  324  married  women  interviewed," 
said  Mrs.  Rourke,  "there  were  half  of 
this  number  whose  husbands  were  out 
of  work  or  not  steadily  employed." 

The  investigation  showed  further 
"that  the  low  wage  of  the  fathers  and 
wage-earners  crippled  the  opportunities 
of  children  for  educational  advantages 
as  167  were  found  who  had  to  quit  school 
between  13  and  15  years  of  age  to  go  to 
work  because  their  fathers  were  labor- 
ers receiving  only  $12,  $13.50,  to  $15  a 
week  or  were  seasonal  workers." 

The  investigation  covered  1,296  laun- 
dry workers  and  1,077  telephone  work- 
ers. These  two  industries  were' selected, 
said  Mrs.  Rourke,  "because  of  the  two 
great  extremes  in  condition  of  employ- 
ment; namely,  the  telephone  girl  must 
sit  constantly,  and  her  work  is  light,  but 
she  is  working  under  a  severe  nervous 
strain,  while  nearly  all  the  laundry  girls 
must  stand  constantly  and  their  work  is 
very  heavy,  requiring  more  than  the 
ordinary  physical  strength ;  and  for  the 
further  reason  that  those  two  occupa- 
tions are  peculiarly  fitted  for  women  and 
girls,  and  wherein  they  render  a  better 
service  than  men." 

The  girls  were  asked  to  tell  what  ef- 
fect the  work  had  on  their  health,  and 
Mrs.  Rourke  reported  that  "345,  or  32 
per  cent,  of  the  telephone  workers  said 
the  work  made  them  nervous.  .  .  . 
At  the  time  of  the  investigation,  six 
girls  were  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
breakdown,  nnd  were  going  to  be  obliged 
to  give  up  the  work.  In  looking  up  the 
peg  count,  it  was  found  that  one  of  these 
girls  answered  200  calls  in  half  an  hour; 
250  is  cons:derecl  a  large  number  for  o-e 
hour."  Fyestrain.  headache,  backache 
and  the  strain  of  reaching  were  among 
the  other  complaints. 


"One  hundred  and  ninety-five  of  the 
laundry  workers  complained  of  extreme 
exhaustion  due  to  standing  all  day  at 
their  work.  .  .  .  One  hundred  and 
eighty-two  complained  of  their  feet  and 
ankles  swelling,  and  said  it  was  worse 
in  summer  time  than  in  winter.  .  .  . 
Others  had  varicose  veins  and  broken 
arches,  which  are  common  in  all  occu- 
pations that  necessitate  continuous 
standing. 

"Forty-seven  complained  of  sideache. 
This  complaint  was  found  largely  among 
the  women  who  constantly  use  the  foot- 
lever  machines,  such  as  body  ironers, 
sleeve  presses,  cuff  presses,  etc.  The 
body  ironer  is  the  heaviest  machine, 
and  most  of  the  employers  will  not  allow 
a  young  girl  or  woman  who  is  not  strong 
to  operate  this  machine.  Most  operators 
complain  of  the  left  side,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  machines  are  operated  by  one 
foot  continuously,  which  results  in  one- 
sided muscular  activity.  Thirty-seven 
complained  of  backache.  .  .  .  Sixty 
complained  of  headache;  37  of  their 
eyes;  a  few  of  catarrhal  trouble  and 
sore  throat. 

"These  latter  complaints  were  found 
throughout  the  entire  laundry.  The 
eyestrain  and  headache  prevailed  among 
the  markers,  sorters  and  listers  who  also 
complained  of  nervousness  because  of 
the  work  being  so  exacting  and  the  hours 
so  long.  At  the  mangle  the  complaint 
was  of  the  steam  affecting  their  eyes 
and  of  the  excessive  heat,  causing  head- 
ache. The  gas  and  fumes  from  some  of 
the  ironing  machines  were  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  headache  and  of  a  bad  effect  on 
the  eyes. 

"Rheumatism  was  complained  of,  and 
was  found  among  the  older  women  with 
a  few  exceptions.  20  had  female  trouble, 
14  had  operations,  14  were  rot  strong. 
All  of  these  last  named  complaints  were 
not  chargeable  to  working  in  the  laun- 
dry, but  were  said  to  be  aggravated  by 
laundry  work.  Because  of  the  heat 
being  so  weakening,  14  girls  said  they 
were  compelled  to  give  up  laundry  work 
during  the  summer  months.  The  humid- 
ity of  the  atmosphere  in  summer  time  is 
cne  of  the  worst  features  in  laundry 
work." 

There  is  no  law  in  Iowa  limiting  hours 
of  labor  for  women.  Consequently,  says 
Mrs.  Rourke,  "the  hours  of  labor  for 
women  are  regulated  by  the  character 
of  the  work  and  the  inclination  of  the 
employers,  running  from  reasonable  to 
excessive,  taking  9  hours  as  a  standard. 
In  laundries  the  hours  are  from  55  to 
60  a  week,  but  in  some  of  the  industries 
the  hours  are  not  evenly  distributed,  that 
is,  three  days  of  the  week — generally 
the  first  three — some  of  the  laundry 
workers,  the  sorters,  markers  and  listers 
in  particular,  work  11,  12  and  13  hours 
a  day. 

"One  girl  who  was  a  lister  might  be 
cited  as  n  tvpical  case  of  girls  working 
too  long  hours.  At  the  time  of  the  inter- 
v:ew  she  was  at  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
breakdown,  her  hands  and  feet  were 
swollen,  the  latter  condition  the  result  of 
too  constant  application  to  her  work.  It 
was  H'sc'osod  tin1:  she  worked  three 
n:fhts  a  week  u"til  8  and  9  o'clock,  with 
only  a  short  lunch  period.  It  happened 
that  this  same  p;rl  and  her  sister  worked 
in  the  cotton  mills  in  England,  and  they 


both  declared  that  they  worked  much 
harder  in  this  country. 

"In  the  telephone  exchanges,  in  the 
larger  and  medium  size  cities,  the  girls 
work  from  7l/2  to  8  and  9  hours,  and 
every  other  Sunday  possibly  7  hours,  or 
if  they  work  every  Sunday  they  work 
from  4  to  5  hours.  The  night  girls  usu- 
ally work  10  hours,  and  are  allowed  from 
\l/2  to  2  hours'  relief  during  the  10 
hours'  service,  while  the  girls  in  the 
smaller  towns  work  from  10  to  11  hours 
a  day.  One  of  these  was  found  eating 
her  lunch  on  the  switchboard;  she  said 
she -worked  11  hours  straight  and  had 
no  lunch  period,  with  an  additional  6 
hours  every  Sunday,  receiving  $7.50  a 
week  for  her  services. 

"Some  of  the  night  girls  in  the  smal- 
ler towns  are  on  duty  13  hours,  but  are 
allowed  rest  periods;  yet  in  a  few  places 
they  were  not  provided  with  anything  to 
_lie  down  on  and  were  not  expected  to 
sleep.  Over-fatigue  and  nervous  ex- 
haustion are  the  resultant  effects  from 
too  long  hours  at  exacting  work,  whether 
mental  or  physical." 

In  conclusion  Mrs.  Rourke  said: 

"When  this  and  the  previous  investi- 
gation, which  covered  retail  clerks  and 
hotel  and  restaurant  employes,  reveal 
that  39.7  per  cent  of  the  3,914  women 
interviewed  receive  less  than  $6,  $6.50 
and  $7  a  week,  and  18.4  per  cent  receive 
less  than  $8  a  week  in  industries  wherein 
they  render  a  better  service  than  men, 
there  should  be  no  question  as  to  what 
the  state  owes  these  wage-earners,  for 
the  problem  of  underpaid  and  over- 
worked women  is  of  vital  importance 
and  grave  consequence  to  the  state. 

"There  was  an  hour  limitation  bill  and 
a  minimum  wage  bill  introduced  at  the 
last  session  of  the  general  assembly. 
Both  measures  were  defeated,  but  this 
is  not  surprising,  for  in  every  study  of 
labor  problems  certain  interests  strive  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  all  wage 
standards  or  any  other  progressive 
movements,  and  many  times  they  oppose 
so-called  drastic  measures  that  would 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  For  shorter 
hours  and  a  1'ving-wage  make  efficient 
workers,  faithful  workers,  and  a  hap- 
pier and  better  world  for  all." 

UNIFORM  WAGFS  AND  ANTI- 
TRUST LAW 

JUDGE  W.  S.  ANDERSON  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  last  week  quash- 
ed the  indictments  against  five  steel  com- 
panies, returned  by  the  grand  jury  that 
investigated  the  strike  in  the  plant  of 
the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  Com- 
pany last  January  [see  THE  SURVEY  for 
March  18].  It  is  believed  that  the  in- 
dictments against  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  chairman  of  its  ex- 
ecutive board,  E.  H.  Gary,  will  also  be 
dismissed. 

The  indictments  alleged  a  conspiracy 
to  maintain  uniform  wages  in  defiance  of 
the  Ohio  anti-trust  laws.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  comments  they 
have  called  forth  was  by  Samuel  Gom- 
pors.  who  expressed  concern  lest  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  that  would  allow 
the  punishment  of  corporations  for 
agree'ng  to  fix  wages  might  be  turned 
against  trade  unicnists  as  well. 
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HEALTH 


A  Year  of  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Law 


I.     THE  LAW  ITSELF 

ON  March  1,  1915,  a  federa>  law 
became  operative  in  the  United 
States,  which  had  the  large  aim 
of  restricting  the  traffic  in  certain  drugs 
to  legitimate  channels.    During  the  year, 
a  chorus  of  protests  arose  chiefly  from 
physicians  all  over  the  country,  first  in 
grand     crescendo,     later,    as    a    sort   of 
mezzo-forte  criticism  of  annoyance,  per- 
plexity and  distrust. 

Annoyance  resulted,  not  unnaturally, 
from  the  amount  of  bookkeeping  involved 
in  the  required  records.  Perplexity  re- 
sulted, also  not  unnaturally,  from  the 
wording  of  the  law.  Does  "preparation" 
for  instance,  mean  something  already 
"put  up,"  or  does  it  include  a  doctor's 
prescription?  And  distrust  of  the  meas- 
ure has  been  expressed  as  reports  told 
of  the  havoc  made  by  thus  cutting  off 
the  supply  from  habitues,  of  the  over- 
crowding of  hospitals,  sanatoriums, 
pavilions,  and  every  possible  shelter, 
with  suffering  human  beings. 

To  clarify  thought  on  the  situation  and 
galvanize  interest  into  intelligent  activity 
in  a  most  important  cause,  it  is  worth 
while  to  review  briefly  the  law  itself,  note 
the  official  report  of  its  workings,  thus 
far  available,  and  see  how  one  group  of 
interested  citizens  watched  and  furth- 
ered its  enforcement. 

The  Harrison  law  is  a  part  of  an 
international  movement  to  check  the  use 
of  habit-forming  drugs — a  government 
policy  of  long  and  honored  standing. 
Since  1833,  American  citizens  have  been 
forbidden  by  treaty  to  engage  in  the 
opium  trade  with  China.  The  confer- 
ences at  Shanghai  in  1906,  and  at  The 
Hague  in  1911,  and  the  international 
agreement  signed  in  January,  1912,  for 
strict  regulation  of  all  trade  in  habit- 
forming  drugs,  are  progressive  stages 
of  this  same  movement,  in  which 
America  has  taken  prominence. 

The  narcotic  law  or  Harrison  act  is, 
therefore,  seen  against  this  background 
to  be  in  logical  sequence,  an  attempt  of 
this  nation  to  order  its  own  affairs  even 
as  the  nation  has  sworn  to  help  China 
order  hers.  The  law  is,  naturally,  a  reve- 
nue measure  regulating  one  feature  of 
commerce  by  the  income  therefrom.  It 
is  mandatory — violation  is  followed  by 
prosecution.  Its  method  is  publicity. 

The  law  affects  traffic  in  the  following 
drugs:  Opium,  morphin,  heroin,  codein, 
alpha-  and  beta-  eucain,  and  cocain. 

All  persons  who  import,  manufacture 
or  dispense  these  drugs  must  first  reg- 
ister with  the  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue and  receive  a  federal  number  of  his 
registration  and  pay  an  annual  tax  of  $1. 

The  physician  prescribing  any  one  of 


these  drugs  must  make  out  an  elaborate 
prescription  including  name,  address  and 
age  of  the  person  receiving  the  drug. 
If  he  dispense  any  of  these  drugs — that 
is,  furnish  them  himself  directly  to  the 
patient — he  must  order  his  supplies  on 
special  blanks  keeping  a  duplicate  in  his 
own  possession  for  two  years. 

The  druggist  keeps  prescriptions  and 
order  blanks  until  called  for  by  the  col- 
lector and  may  not  refill  a  prescription. 
The  same  rulings  apply  to  dentists  and 
veterinarians. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  mat- 
ter how  small  the  amount  of  these  drugs 
which  the  physician  desires  to  use,  all 
the  detail  just  specified  must  be  given  on 
his  prescription.  The  druggist,  however, 
may  sell  over  the  counter  without  special 
registration  various  nreparations — in 
plain  English,  proprietary  medicines — 
which  contain  the  prescribed  minimum  or 
less  of  these  drugs.  These  drugs  can  be 
transported  in  interstate  commerce  only 
through  a  legally  appointed  dispenser. 

It  is  obvious  that  through  these  reve- 
nue regulations  a  great  power  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  physicians  and  manufactur- 
ers alike  to  control  this  drug  trade. 

That  there  are  "leaks"  in  the  law 
even  the  first  year's  experience  has 
proved,  though  reports  are  not  yet  avail- 
able from  many  portions  of  the  country 
and  measures  for  revision  of  the  law 
have  not  as  yet  been  finally  formulated. 
One  such  leak  is  said  to  be  in  the  en- 
forcement of  interstate  commerce  regu- 
lations. Another  is  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  means  of  discriminating  between 
honest  and  dishonest  intention  on  the 
part  of  physicians,  though  an  official 
"interpretation"  of  the  law,  issued  dur- 
ing the  year,  may  cover  this  point.  It 
rules  that  when  an  especially  large 
amount  of  the  drug  is  ordered,  the  pre- 
scription must  indicate  the  purpose  for 
such  amount. 

Another  matter  for  scrutiny  is  the  ad- 
vantage given  to  "preparations"  over 
doctors'  prescriptions,  in  the  much-dis- 
cussed section  6.  The  repeal  of  this  sec- 
tion is  being  strongly  urged.  Several 
months  may  yet  elapse  before  a  full  re- 
port on  all  such  amendments  is  available. 
An  important  movement  has  been 
started  meantime,  "that  newspapers  shall 
reject  all  whiskey  advertisements  as  well 
as  advertisements  of  medical  prepara- 
tions containing  alcohol  or  opiates  in 
habit-forming  quantities." 

TI.     A  FEDERAL  REPORT 

FROM    the   report    for    1915   of  the 
commissioner  of    internal   revenue, 
further    facts    regarding    the    Harrison 
narcotic  law  are  available. 

The  law  had  been  in  force  only  four 


months  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1915;  but  the  results  ac- 
complished during  this  short  time  clearly 
demonstrate  the  need  for  and  the  wisdom 
of  such  legislation. 

Investigations  and  prosecutions  inci- 
dent to  the  enforcement  of  this  law  havt 
disclosed  conditions  which  require 
remedial  legislation,  both  strengthening 
the  law  and  ameliorating  the  sufferings 
of  those  unfortunate  citizens  addicted 
to  the  use  of  the  narcotics  prescribed  by 
this  act.  The  curtailment  of  their  supply 
of  the  drugs,  or  their  entire  deprivation 
of  them  without  any  adequate  provision 
for  treatment,  left  many  persons  in  dis- 
tress who  were  financially  unable  to  ob- 
tain necessary  treatment  at  hospitals  or 
sanatoriums,  or  because  of  advanced 
age  or  physical  infirmities,  could  not  be 
deprived  of  the  drugs  without  endanger- 
ing their  lives. 

The  evils  of  drug  addiction  are  found 
among  all  classes,  ages  and  conditions 
of  society — persons  of  the  high  and  low 
walks  of  life,  children  of  tender  years 
and  very  aged  persons,  the  latter  have 
in  many  instances  been  habitues  for  over 
half  a  century. 

During  the  four  months  ended  June 
30,  1915,  there  were  reported  a  total  of 
5,085  violations  of  this  law  and  the  regu- 
lations made  thereunder,  of  which  528 
were  by  persons  registered  under  the 
law,  and  4,557  by  unregistered  persons. 
The  violations  by  the  registered  persons 
were  distributed  among  the  professions 
as  follows :  257  by  physicians ;  40  by 
dentists ;  6  by  veterinary  surgeons ;  3  by 
manufacturers;  5  by  wholesale  dealers; 
211  by  retail  dealers;  and  6  by  registered 
persons  not  within  these  classifications. 

Prosecutions  were  instituted  and  trials 
had  in  131  cases,  resulting  in  convictions 
in  106  cases  and  acquittals  in  25  cases. 
Upon  convictions,  fines  only  were  im- 
posed in  a  number  of  cases,  while  in 
others  both  fines  and  imprisonment,  rang- 
ing from  short  jail  terms  to  three  years 
in  the  federal  penitentiary,  were  fixed 
by  the  courts. 

There  were  170  cases  under  indictment 
or  held  for  the  grand  jury  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year.  A  total  of  27  cases- 
were  compromised  and  4,058  cases  in- 
volving only  technical  violations  of  the 
law  and  regulations  (often,  it  is  said,  due 
to  misunderstanding  of  the  exact  re- 
quirements), dropped  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  internal  revenue  officers  and 
United  States  attorneys;  and  699  cases 
in  which  no  action  had  been  taken  were 
pending  June  30,  1915. 

Among  the  recommendations  which 
even  a  brief  experience  of  the  law  has 
proved  desirable  are  these: 

1.  A  tax  on  the  drugs  specified,  based 
upon  some  unit  of  weight,  and  denoted 
by  stamps  affixed  to  original  packages  or 
containers. 

2.  The     inclusion     of    chloral-hydrate, 
cannabis  indica,  and  other  drugs  having 
the  same  general  properties  within  the 
law. 

3.  The  repeal  of  the  section  permitting 
sale  of  "preparations"  without  registry. 

4.  That    registration    under    this    law 
shall   be  limited   and   restricted   to   per- 
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sons  lawfully  entitled  under  state  laws  to 
dispense,  prescribe,  administer,  or  have 
in  possession  such  drugs. 

5.  That  the  writing  of   prescriptions, 
tilling,  keeping  records,  and  the  altering 
or  forging  thereof,  be  definitely  and  fully 
covered  by  the  law  with  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  punishment  of  the  offenses 
denounced   therein. 

6.  That  every  person  registered  under 
the  provisions  of  this  law  be  required  to 
keep  record  of  all  narcotic  drugs  pur- 
chased,  received,   dispensed,   distributed, 
prescribed,  or  administered,  and  that  col- 
lectors of  internal  revenue  be  authorized 
to  require  sworn  statement  covering  such 
registered   person's   operations   in    these 
drugs  for  a  given  period. 

7.  That   some   provision   be   made   for 
the     treatment,     either     by     the     Public 
Health  Service,  or  such  other  agency  as 
may  be  designated,  of  indigent  persons 
unfortunately  addicted  to  the  use  of  these 
drugs,  where  the  operation  of  the  law 
brings     about     conditions     necessitating 
such  treatment. 

III.    THE  LAW  IN  ONE  CITY 

How  a  group  of  interested  citizens 
studied  the  working  of  the  Harrison  law 
in  their  own  city,  is  told  by  United 
States  Attorney  Francis  Fisher  Kane: 

IN  Philadelphia,  a  committee  was 
formed  to  collect  data  in  regard  to 
the  narcotic  drug  evil  in  that  city,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  Harrison  drug  act.  The  commit- 
tee is  composed  of  fifteen  prominent  citi- 
zens, with  Edward  W.  Bok  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company  at  its  head,  and  in- 
cludes representatives  of  the  medical 
societies. 

An  agent  has  been  employed  by  the 
committee,  with  desk-room  in  the  office 
of  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity, 
to  collect  data,  investigate  individual 
cases,  refer  to  physicians  and  hospitals 
when  necessary,  and  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  individual  victim  as  opportunity 
offers.  Co-operation  with  the  probation 
officers  of  the  Municipal  Court  and  with 
other  charitable  agencies  in  the  city  has 
been  secured,  and  an  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  several  hospitals  for  re- 
ferring patients  to  their  clinics. 

At  the  Philadelphia  City  Hospital, 
drug  habitues  are  received  free  of 
charge.  They  cannot  be  legally  com- 
mitted, however,  nor  forced  to  remain 
for  cure  when  they  desire  to  leave  the 
hospital.  So  most  of  them  fall  inevitably  . 
back  into  their  old  life. 

Habitues  may  be  committed  to  the 
county  prison,  where  a  very  successful 
form  of  treatment  is  in  use.  But  the 
sentences  are  usually  for  short  terms, 
and  the  prisoners  leave  the  jail  before 
they  gain  a  real  control  of  themselves 
even  though  they  may  have  an  honest 
desire  to  free  themselves  permanently 
from  a  drug.  At  present,  further,  when 
the  individual  comes  out  of  prison,  he 
is  not  followed  up. 

A  "seller"  or  "peddler"  of  drugs  haB 
been  given  sentence  in  the  county  prison, 
but  where  the  evidence  merely  showed 
possession,  although  there  might  be  a  sus- 
picion of  something  further,  the  defend- 
ant has  generally  been  discharged,  the 


time  in  prison  subsequent  to  commitment 
being  regarded  as  sufficient  punishment. 
The  effort  of  the  government  has  been 
to  arrest  only  persons  who  were  at  least 
carrying  or  peddling  prohibited  drugs. 
In  other  words,  its  intention  has  been 
not  to  prosecute  m^re  users,  although 
many  such  have  been  arrested  by  the 
police  in  raiding  places  where  it  was 
known  that  drugs  were  being  sold. 

Some  few,  against  whom  it  could  be 
proved  that  they  were  maintaining  re- 
sorts, have  been  arrested ;  and  a  few 
doctors  who  were  charged  with  dispens- 
ing drugs  to  victims  not  in  the  course 


up,  and  the  result  has  been  a  constant 
temptation  to  the  weak  and  unscrupulous. 
"Big  money"  can  be  obtained  by  persons 
who  are  willing  to  disobey  the  law,  and 
it  is  openly  boasted  that  if  a  man  is  will- 
ing to  pay  money  enough  he  can  get  all 
the  "dope"  that  he  wants.  This  may  be 
questioned,  for  our  tenderloin  is  not  a 
large  area  and  it  is  under  pretty  strict 
police  surveillance. 

Still,  the  difficulties  in  preventing  the 
illicit  sale  of  narcotic  drugs  are  great. 
Cocain  or  morphin,  in  the  form  of  cap- 
sules or  powder,  can  be  quickly  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  or  thrown  awav  ami 


Quantities  of  various  narcotic  drugs  entered  fur   rnnmimption    in    the    United   States    during 

the    yearn    1912-1915. 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1015 


Cuca    leaves pounds. .  .1,1 :9,540.00  1,175,780.00       711,504.00  1,038,212.00 

Cora  In  and  salts  of ounces.  . .         2,004.00  3,715.00           3  290  50             179  00 

Opium  : 

3M.911.G1  441,270.04       441.n21.00      353,006.00 

77,551.10  49,07".:>6 

13,825.00  24,797.00 

634.00  9,072.00 


Crude     pounds. . , 

Powdered    pounds. . . 

Morpliln   or   morphin   sulphate. ..  .ounces. .. 

All    other    alkaloids    of    opium. ..  .ounces. .. 


32.1  (15.45 

I2,sni.oo 

4,507.00 


38,977.1(0 
1,383.00 

9,020.00 


of  an  honest  practice  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  cure  have  also  been  prosecuted. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that,  so  far  as 
getting  at  the  source  of  supply  in  the 
city's  tenderloin,  only  the  surface  has 
been  scratched,  and  much  remains  to  be 
done  if  the  law  is  to  be  effectively  ad- 
ministered. 

The  petty  "peddler"  of  morphin  or 
cocain  is  almost  always  a  user  before 
he  starts  to  peddle.  He  has  learned 
where  the  drug  can  be  obtained,  and  be- 
comes acquainted  with  the  persons  who 
use  it.  He  has  got  out  of  the  way  of 
making  an  honest  living  and  naturally 
takes  to  any  means  at  hand  for  keeping 
soul  and  body  together.  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  the  origin  of  a  good  deal  of 
the  peddling  that  goes  on  from  hand  to 
hand  in  the  street  and  elsewhere  in  the 
tenderloin  of  a  big  city.  There  are  also 
men  higher  up  who  should  in  some  way 
be  "got  after." 

Since  the  Harrison  act  has  gone  into 
effect,  the  price  of  narcotic  drugs  ob- 
tained under  cover  has  enormously  in- 
creased. A  person  who  sells  morphin, 
heroin,  or  cocain,  not  upon  a  written 
order  or  under  a  doctor's  prescription, 
now  runs  the  risk  of  being  sent  to 
prison.  Of  course,  this  has  sent  prices 


secreted.  Many  houses  have  been  raided 
where  it  was  known  that  persons  were 
securing  the  forbidden  articles,  only  to 
find  little  or  nothing  on  the  premises. 
A  few  unfortunates  would  be  arrested 
who  had  trifling  amounts  of  the  drug  on 
their  persons,  but  the  man  in  charge  who 
had  the  main  supply  had  escaped  or  else 
the  supply  was  not  in  the  house  but  was 
brought  there  in  small  quantities  by  some 
one  who  called  at  the  house  from  time 
to  time  and  supplied  particular  indi- 
viduals. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Har- 
rison act  has  not  been  a  good  thing  for 
a  city  like  Philadelphia,  where  until  its 
passage  morphin  or  heroin  could  be  sold 
with  impunity  by  any  corner  druggist. 
Cocain  alone  could  not  be  sold  under  the 
state  law  except  under  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription, but  morphin  and  heroin  could 
be  dealt  in  freely,  and  it  mattered  not 
whether  they  were  given  to  a  patient 
in  need  of  them  or  to  a  miserable  addict. 
Now  the  "dealer"  has  the  federal  law 
before  his  eyes,  and  it  has  become  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  to  dispense  morphin 
and  heroin,  as  well  as  cocain  for  other 
than  legitimate  purposes. 

The  federal  law  is  at  least  preventing 
to  some  extent  the  cultivation  of  a  new 


^  NEW  car  has  just  been  added  to  the  health  train  which  for  several  years  has 
traveled  through  the  Creole  state  with  exhibits  and  illustrated  lecture  ma- 
terial. The  new  car  is  put  on  the  road  for  the  purpose  of  analyzing  the  public 
water  supplies,  milk  and  whatever  fond  products  may  require  investigation.  Where 
a  water-borne  disease  prevails,  special  examinations  are  frequently  made  and  the 
public  are  informed.  In  this  work  the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health  co-operates 
with  the  federal  Public  Health  Service. 
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BATHING    IN    THE    GANGES — WHAT    DEGREE    OF    WATER    POLLUTION    RESULTS    FROM    THIS 
SEETHING    MASS   OF   HUMANITY    MAY   BE   IMAGINED 


crop  of  drug  victims.  Old  habitues  will 
continue  to  get  their  drug,  but  the  crea- 
tion of  new  victims  will  be  checked,  and 
this  at  least  is  a  great  point  gained. 

IV.     A  SUMMARY 

THE  Public  Health  Service  has 
lately  published  a  review  of  the 
workings  of  the  Harrison  law.  The 
service  states  that  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  revenue-producing  and  not 
a  police  measure,  yet  it  has  resulted  in 
a  decided  lessening  of  illicit  drug-selling. 
There  is,  however,  need  of  strengthen- 
ing its  provisions,  perhaps  by  supple- 
mentary state  laws. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  table  on 
the  previous  page  to  show  the  amounts  of 
habit-forming  drugs  which  were  imported 
for  three  years  before  the  law  and  for 
the  year  after,  seem  far  from  brilliant. 
It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  cocain  has 
fallen  off  decidedly,  but  the  importation 


of  coca  leaves  is  almost  as  large  as  be- 
fore. Morphin  also  has  dropped  notice- 
ably, but  not  the  other  opium  alkaloids, 
codein,  heroin,  etc.,  and  crude  and  pow- 
dered opium  show  little  if  any  diminu- 
tion. 

The  year  that  saw  the  enactment  of 
the  federal  law  saw  also  the  passage  of 
amendments  to  state  laws  in  nineteen 
states.  All  this  is  good ;  but  unless  all 
the  states  pass  uniform  laws  on  this  sub- 
ject, trouble  will  continue  in  the  cities 
which  are  placed,  as  so  many  of  the  larg- 
est cities  are,  near  the  state  line. 

The  Harrison  law  should  be  made 
stronger,  for  it  applies  to  the  whole 
country.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mended that  it  be  amended  in  several 
ways  with  the  object  of  stopping  up  some 
of  the  many  leaks.  One  of  his  recom- 
mendations is  that  the  Public  Health 
Service,  itself  a  part  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  be  ordered  to  provide  for 
the  care  of  indigent  victims  of  the  drug 


habit  whenever  the  operation  of  the  law 
makes  such  treatment  a  necessity. 

WHY  THEY  HAVE  CHOLERA 
IN  INDIA 

PHOTOGRAPHS  like  that  opposite 
help  to  interpret  the  reports  of 
thousands  of  cases  of  epidemics  which 
frequently  follow  pilgrimages  in  Oriental 
countries,  for  an  unspeakable  degree  of 
water  pollution  is  obviously  an  inevitable 
result  of  unlimited  bathing  in  the  "sacred 
waters."  Another  aspect  of  the  question 
is  shown  in  a  note  to  the  government 
sanitary  commissioner  of  Bombay,  signed 
by  K.  R.  Bohsle,  a  municipal  councilor 
of  Bombay,  printed  in  the  Indian  So- 
cial Reformer,  urging  improved  condi- 
tions for  pilgrims  to  inland  shrines. 

Railway  accommodations,  for 'instance. 
Mr.  Bohsle  declares,  are  both  inadequate 
and  insanitary.  At  present  the  railway 
to  Bandharpur — southwest  from  Bom- 
bay— has  an  insufficient  number  of  car- 
riages in  its  trains;  sometimes  only  ten 
coaches  are  furnished  to  carry  a  thou- 
sand people.  The  coach  has  no  water- 
supply  or  toilet  conveniences.  The  state 
of  exhaustion  in  which  pilgrims  reached 
the  station  after  several  hours  of  travel, 
packed  so  closely  into  a  coach  that  they 
cannot  even  sit  down,  makes  in  itself  a 
predisposition  to  disease. 

Many  of  these  pilgrims  depend  upon 
food  offered  them  by  the  more  or  less 
devout  at  various  stations.  A  certain  nut 
which  has  been  believed  to  produce 
cholera  is  often  unwittingly  given  by 
villagers.  But  frequently  food  of  un- 
satisfactory character  is  offered  by  un- 
scrupulous persons  who  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  form  of  the  gift  rather 
than  the  reality. 

Other  groups  of  pilgrims  come  by 
road  and  halt  to  rest  or  to  spend  the 
night  in  camping-places  whenever  pos- 
sible where  other  pilgrims  have,  a  day 
or  so  preceding,  also  halted.  To  his  as- 
tonishment, Mr.  Bohsle  found  that  the 
pilgrims  ate  the  black  soil  from  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  palkhis,  taking  it  as  a 
gift  from  heaven.  "Surely,"  he  says, 
"this  must  cause  cholera  and  measures 
should  be  taken  to  stop  it." 

Says  Mr.  Bohsle  in  closing,  "Highly 
paid  officers  .  .  .  are  no  doubt  serv- 
ants of  the  municipality  for  the  time  be- 
ing, but  no  powers  to  which  they  are 
entitled  by  the  municipal  act  are  even 
given  to  these  officers.  What,  then,  of 
others?  I  know  for  certain  on  many 
occasions  that  officers  are  discouraged 
and  consequentlv  good  work  cannot  be 
expected  from  them." 

Dr.  Rao,  director  of  the  Public  Health 
Institute,  Mysore,  also  calls  attention  to 
pilgrimages  as  a  source  of  cholera  in- 
fection. He  urges  that  village  sanitation 
committees  do  away  with  step-wells,  into 
which  any  wayfarer  returning  from  a 
shrine  may  step  to  wash  his  feet,  and 
that  the  drinking-water  supply  be  pro- 
tected by  pump  fittings. 

India  has  evidentlv  some  grave  public 
health  problems.  But  that  conditions 
are  thus  being  analyzed  by  native  offi- 
cials themselves  is. a  long  step  forward. 
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OPENING  SCHOOL  DOORS  TO 
POPULAR  DISCUSSION 

COMMUNITY  forums  have  increased 
in  number  so  rapidly  that  recently 
a  conference  of  representatives  from 
several  of  them  was  held  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Public  Forum  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  in  New  York  city. 
This  was  the  second  occasion  of  the  sort, 
the  first  such  conference  having  been 
held  in  the  summer  of  1914  by  the  Saga- 
more Sociological  Conference. 

Last  year  saw  an  emphasis  on  the  use 
of  school  buildings  for  forum  purposes 
in  New  York  city.  Those  who,  a  decade 
and  more  ago  in  pioneer  social  settle- 
ments of  the  country,  conducted  "free 
floor  discussions"  little  realized  that  these 
early  beginnings  would  lead  to  popular 
participation  in  social  and  industrial  dis- 
cussion in  the  public  school  buildings  of 
the  large  cities — and  even  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill  in  Congress  directing 
the  commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  designate  ten  public  school 
buildings  for  use  as  community  forums. 

The  Johnson  bill  for  this  purpose  is 
sponsored  by  Margaret  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, daughter  of  the  President,  who  was 
present  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  Labor 
Forum  in  the  Washington  Irving  High 
School.  New  York  city,  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, March  26.  One  of  the  speakers 
was  E.  J.  Ward,  who  formerly,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
promoted  social  centers  in  that  state,  and 
who  is  now  connected  with  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Education  as  community 
center  adviser.  Representatives  of  four- 
teen similar  forums  held  in  schools, 
churches,  theaters,  and  other  gathering- 
places  joined  to  endorse  the  bill. 

The  Labor  Forum  which  now  meets  in 


Washington  Irving  High  School  began 
under  the  auspices  of  the  East  Side 
Neighborhood  Association,  which  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  undertook  to  develop  in 
Public  School  62  the  East  Side  Forum, 
organized  along  the  lines  which  have 
made  the  public  discussions  conducted  at 
Cooper  Union  famous  throughout  the 
country. 

The  experience  of  this  forum  has  led 
its  director,  Carl  Beck,  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity for  some  standard  as  to  sound  meth- 
ods for  organizing  and  conducting  such 
work.  He  points  out  that  a  public  forum 
in  a  public  school  building  is  dependent 
upon  factors  that  do  not  prevail  in  con- 
nection with  forums  organized  in 
churches,  theaters  or  privately  controlled 
halls. 

The  use  of  a  public  school  is  properly 
subject  to  criticism  by  newspapers  and 
citizens.  The  disputatious  character  of 
forum  meetings  leads  the  reactionary  ele- 
ment in  the  community  to  voice  its  op- 
position. Helen  Keller's  radical  chal- 
lenge to  militarism  and  preparedness,  for 
example,  brought  about  criticism  which 
nearly  cost  the  Labor  Forum  its  life  in 
the  Washington  Irving  High  School 
building.  The  Board  of  Education,  com- 
mitted to  a  progressive  policy,  sustained 
the  continued  use  of  the  schoelhouse  by 
the  forum. 

At  the  recent  Conference  on  Public 
Forums,  Mr.  Beck  made  suggestions  of  a 
plan  and  regulations  for  the  conducting 
of  forums,  and  the  subject  will  be  further 
discussed,  he  hopes,  at  the  conference 
on  social  center  development  which  is  to 
be  held  in  New  York.  April  19  to  22. 


A  forum,  he  declares,  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  non-partisan,  non-sectarian 
and  non-exclusive  way.  It  should  be 
open  to  any  persons  with  a  sincere  mes- 
sage. During  his  address  a  speaker 
should  not  be  heckled  but  should  have  un- 
interrupted opportunity  to  develop  his 
subject.  Questions  asked  from  the 
audience  may  be  preceded  by  an  explana- 
tory statement  of  one  minute's  length. 
No  individual  should  be  allowed  two 
questions  until  all  persons  have  had  one 
chance. 

Public  officials,  Mr.  Beck  believes, 
should  not  be  subject  to  questions  at  the 
end  of  their  forum  addresses  unless  they 
desire  them.  He  feels  that  a  public  offi- 
cial whom  citizens  put  into  office  as  an 
administrator  should  be  free  to  talk  at 
a  forum  without  being  subjected  to  ques- 
tions from  political  opponents  desirous 
of  merely  tripping  him  up,  rather  than 
bringing  out  truth. 

FINANCES  UNDER  CITY 
COMMISSIONS 

THE  efficiency  of  city  administration 
in  commission  governed  munici- 
palities is  indicated  by  statistics  which 
have  recently  been  issued  by  the  Census 
Bureau.  Such  cities  are  compared  with 
council  governed  cities  of  approximately 
the  same  size. 

Three  groups  of  cities  were  studied — 
8  having  the  council  form  of  government 
during  1913  and  1915,  8  having  the  com- 
mission form  during  those  years  and 
8  having  the  council  form  in  1913  and 
the  commission  form  in  1915.  The  per 
capita  expenditures  for  all  governmental 
costs — expenses  of  general  departments, 
expenses  of  public-service  enterprises, 
interest  on  indebtedness,  and  outlays  for 
permanent  improvements — increased  dur- 
ing the  two-year  period  from  $23.70  to 
$28.33  in  the  council  cities,  taken  as  a 
group,  from  $19.92  to  $22.20  in  the  com- 
mission cities  and  from  $16.44  to  $18.76 
in  the  cities  governed  by  council  in  the 


A   NEIGHBORHOOD   HEARTH 

The  use  of  the  fireplace  in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  inhere  the  New 
York  Labor  Forum  meets  was  denied  to  the  forum  although  the  latter  offered  to 
/>av  the  fuel  bill.  Permission  to  light  the  fire  was  granted  at  last  when  Margaret 
Wilson,  the  President's  daughter,  -ens  the  guest  of  the  forum  on  Mareh  :6  The 
nwtto  over  the  fireplace  reads'. 

"The  fire  of  hospitality  in  the  hall 

The  genial  flame  of  charity  in  the  heart" 
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earlier  year  and  by  commission  in  the 
later. 

The  per  capita  expenditures  for  out- 
lays for  permanent  improvements  alone 
increased  from  $8.4®  to  $10.80  in  the 
council  cities,  from  $4.60  to  $5.86  in  the 
commission  cities,  and  from  $4.07  to 
$5.21  in  the  cities  which  changed  from 
the  council  to  the  commission  form  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  the  later  year. 

The  per  capita  payments  for  current 
expenses  and  interest — that  is,  for  all 
governmental  cost  except  outlays — in- 
creased from  $15.30  to  $17.53  in  the 
group  of  council  cities,  from  $15.32  to 
$16.34  in  the  commission  group,  and 
from  $12.37  to  $13.55  in  the  group  which 
changed  from  council  to  commission 
during  the  two-year  period.  The  in- 
crease in  these  expenditures  was  more 
than  twice  as  great  in  the  council  cities 
as  in  the  commission  cities,  and  nearly 
twice  as  great  in  the  council  cities  as  in 
those  governed  by  council  in  the  earlier 
year  and  by  commission  in  the  later. 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  revenues 
was  found  in  council  governed  cities  to 
a  greater  extent  than  in  the  commission 
governed  cities,  and  city  indebtedness 
increased  in  each  of  the  council  gov- 
erned cities,  while  it  decreased  slightly 
in  the  commission  governed  group — al- 
though three  of  the  cities  in  this  group 
showed  an  increase. 

The  situation  indicated  by  these  sta- 
tistics cannot,  of  course,  be  fully  under- 
stood without  data  as  to  the  relative 
value  received  by  the  cities  for  their 
expenditures. 

DARK  ROOMS  AND  CELLARS 
IN  NEW  YORK 

TWO  bills  to  improve  tenement  con- 
ditions in  New  York  city  are  being 
urged  in  the  state  legislature  by  the  New 
York  Congestion  Committee.  One  is  de- 
signed to  empower  the  Tenement  House 
Department  to  vacate  rooms  that  are  so 
defective  in  lighting  and  in  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire  as  to  be  unfit  for 
human  habitation  and  dangerous  to  life 
and  health.  The  ether  would  prohibit 
living  in  basements  or  cellars  in  old  law 
tenements  unless  they  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  new  law  in  force 
since  1901. 

In  support  of  the  first  bill  the  commit- 
tee points  out  that,  although  the  tenement 
law  prescribes  how  windows  are  to  be 
cut  in  the  walls  connecting  interior 
rooms,  many  rooms  which  are  thus 
legally  and  technically  light,  are  physical- 
ly dark.  So  far  as  fire  safety  is  con- 
cerned, the  committee  declares  that  the 
department  has  at  present  no  authority 
to  vacate  apartments  that  have  no  fire- 
escapes  or  inadequate  ones. 

Commissioner  John  J.  Murphy  of  the 
Tenement  House  Department  is  under- 
stood to  be  inclined  to  favor  the  bill  ex- 
cept for  the  part  concerning  lighting — as 
to  which  he  feels  there  is  yet  no  stand- 
ard. Lawrence  Veiller,  former  deputy 
tenement  house  commissioner  and  now 
secretary  of  the  National  Housing  As- 
sociation, believes  the  measure  unneces- 


HOW  UNCLE  MOSE' 


FROM  A  PAMPHLET  ON  THE  COST  OF  COM- 
MUNITY HOUSEKEEPING  ISSUED  BY  THE  CLEVE- 
LAND CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

sary.  He  feels  that  lighting  is  adequate- 
ly assured  if  the  ventilation  requirements 
are  satisfied,  and  that  apartments  not 
properly  provided  with  fire-escapes  may 
be  ordered  vacated  under  the  present 
law  which  gives  the  commissioner  such 
power  wherever  he  finds  defects  in  con- 
struction. 

The  bill  to  prohibit  living  in  cellars — 
apartments  more  than  half  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  or  curb — would  also 
put  old  tenements  on  the  same  basis  as 
those  built  under  the  new  law.  It  would 
prohibit  the  occupation  of  any  room  un- 
less the  ceiling  is  four  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  street  or  ground 
outside.  The  present  requirement  is  only- 
two  feet  in  the  case  of  old  law  tenements. 
It  would  also  repeal  the  section  permit- 
ting janitors'  families  to  occupy  cellars 
which  do  not  conform  with  the  require- 
ments for  old  law  tenements. 

The  committee  urges  that  dust,  damp- 
ness and  darkness  make  these  rooms  un- 
healthy and  declares  that  discretion 
should  not  be  vested  in  the  Tenement 
House  Department  to  grant  permits  for 
occupancy  in  rooms  below  such  a  stand- 
ard as  the  bill  prescribes.  It  cites  sta- 
tistics from  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment to  show  that  the  total  number  of 
permits  for  occupancy  of  cellars  and 
basements  issued  up  to  1916  were  14,313. 
Some  of  these  were  investigated  by  the 
committee,  which  found  dark  rooms  and 
conditions  it  considers  prejudicial  to 
health. 

The  regulations  in  several  of  the 
larger  cities  prohibiting  cellar  dwellings 
are  cited  to  show  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  not  unreasonable. 

Tenement  House  Commissioner  Mur- 
phy considers  the  measure  unnecessary, 
however,  on  the  ground  that  the  present 
law  gives  ample  power  at  the  discretion 
of  the  commissioner.  The  law  provides 


that  no  permit  shall  be  issued  for  base- 
ment or  cellar  occupancy  unless  each 
room  has  "sufficient  light  and  ventila- 
tion," is  "well  drained  and  dry,"  and  "fit 
for  human  habitation." 

Mr.  Veiller  declares  that  the  b*ll  is  not 
merely  unnecessary  but  unwise  in  that  it 
substitutes  an  arbitrary  standard  in  place 
of  actual  facts  which,  in  a  given  case, 
may  or  may  not  warrant  vacating  cellar 
rooms.  He  refers  to  the  experience  un- 
der the  tenement  house  law  which  was 
originally  drafted  with  similar  arbitrary 
standards  for  cellar  occupancy.  A  study 
revealed  a  number  of  cellar  rooms  which 
did  not  meet  the  strict  requirements  but 
had  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation,  were 
free  from  dampness  and  were  in  every 
way  fit  for  occupancy.  This  led  to  tin- 
amendment  of  the  law  to  its  present 
form. 

ANOTHER  SHOOT  FOR  THE 
YOUNG  IDEA 

JUNIOR  Chambers  of  Commerce  art- 
today  sharing  some  of  the  popularity 
which  has  been  enjoyed  for  twenty  years 
by  junior  congresses  and  junior  city 
councils.  In  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  275  boys 
from  14  to  19  years  of  age  are  members 
of  a  Junior  Board  of  Commerce  which 
is  working  for  the  approval  by  popular 
vote  of  a  $50,000  bond  issue  for  public 
parks  and  playgrounds.  The  boys  pub- 
lish monthly  the  Junior  Citizen. 

The  students  of  Washington  High 
School,  Portland,  Ore.,  have  also  or- 
ganized a  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  a  business  manager,  seven  vice- 
presidents  and  a  scheme  or  organization 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  vice-presi- 
dents are  heads  of  bureaus,  civics,  pur- 
chasing, employment,  industrial,  charity, 
development  and  publicity.  According 
to  Prof.  Don  T.  Orput,  the  member  of 
the  high  school  faculty  appointed  to 
supervise  this  student  activity,  the 
"junior  chamber"  is  a  phase  of  student 
government  and  has  much  practical  and 
beneficial  work  to  its  credit. 

COST  OF  LIVING  FOR  CITY 
FATHERS 

"T  TNCLE  MOSE"  has  the  same  sort 
\^J  of  household  difficulties  that 
trouble  Father  Knickerbocker,  William 
Penn  and  all  the  other  paters  familias  of 
American  cities.  Moses  Cleaveland's 
struggle  with  the  ancient  problem  of  how 
to  meet  living  expenses  is  defined  in  a 
pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Cleve- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Progress  toward  greater  wisdom  in  ex- 
penditure must  be  preceded  by  better 
understanding  of  how  municipal  funds 
are  now  spent.  The  pamphlet  puts  in 
plain  language  the  details  of  a  situation 
whose  main  facts  are  that  bonded  indebt- 
edness is  increasing  because  the  city  has 
for  many  years  failed  to  provide  ade- 
quate sinking  funds,  and  that  the  yearly 
operation  of  tax-supported  city  activities 
is  $800,000  more  than  the  tax  receipts 
for  the  purpose. 
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LIQUID  FACTS 

I-' indicator ,  THE  SURVEY,  press  bureaus  of 
liquor  interests  and  prohibitionists  from  Mon- 
tana to  New  York,  the  American  Year  Book 

and  the  official  statements  of  the  city  commis- 
sioners of  Birmingham,  make  up  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish — 
M  together  and  simmering. 

So  far  as  THE  SURVEY  goes,  our  part  runs  back  to  1912 
when  we  brought  out  a  special  Birmingham  number  show- 
ing, among  other  things,  how  this  industrial  center  of  the 
new  South  was  crippled  in  many  of  its  governmental  and 
social  activities  by  the  hang-over  of  old  village  and  rural 
fiscal  arrangements.  For  example,  the  sheriff,  on  the 
antiquated  fee  system,  was  drawing  down  as  much  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  while  the  municipality  was 
-.tarved  for  funds  by  an  outworn  tax-system,  and  by  ham- 
pering provisions  of  the  state  constitution  with  respect  to 
bonding.  These,  coupled  with  an  economical  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  city  to  avoid  paying  more  than  its  heavy  share 
of  the  state  taxes,  was  limiting  Birmingham  to  an  annual 
expenditure  of  about  $7.50  per  capita  for  the  service  for 
which  cities  of  the  same  size  were  spending  $12  or  more. 

In  the  succeeding  years,  the  scope  of  municipal  service 
carried  on  by  Birmingham  grew  apace;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  success  of  the  dry  campaign  in  Alabama  cut  off 
license  revenues  of  the  city.  Last  summer  the  city  com- 
missioners, squarely  facing  the  accumulated  indebtedness 
piled  up  in  earlier  years,  and  faced,  also,  by  the 
fact  that  Birmingham  was  spending  something  like  $1,000 
a  day  more  than  it  had  to  spend,  decided  that  they  would 
have  only  as  much  government  as  they  could  pay  for. 
But  to  attribute  the  whole  dilemma  to  prohibition,  as  has 
been  done  by  others,  is  to  distort  the  situation  as  badly  as 
to  say  that  the  British  expedition  to  the  South  Pole  froze 
to  death  because  their  last  fagot  went  out. 

Last  September,  THE  SURVEY  published  some  news 
paragraphs  from  a  Birmingham  correspondent  telling  of 
the  radical  cuts  under  way  in  the  city  service  due  to  the 
shortage  in  income,  and  the  agitation  in  defense  of  the 
social  service  departments — recreation,  education  and 
charities.  In  October,  the  same  correspondent  reported 
| see  THE  SURVEY  for  October  23]  that  "to  the  joy  of  the 
city  fathers  and  the  public  generally"  the  service  cuts 
were  not  to  be  so  drastic  as  had  been  feared  and  that  the 
financial  situation  was  to  be  improved  by  a  budget  system. 

NTot  a  word  was  said  in  either  report  about  sources  of 
income  or  reasons  for  its  falling  off — neither  the  adoption 
of  prohibition  nor  the  archaic  system  of  taxation  clamped 
down  on  a  growing  industrial  city  by  a  legislature  con- 
trolled by  farmers  and  cross-roads  attorneys,  and  by  cor- 
porations which  are  quite  content  with  the  low  tax-rate. 

A  little  later  a  state  campaign  for  prohibition  was  on  in 
Montana.  THE  SURVEY'S  first  report  was  seized  upon  by 


the  Montana  Commercial  and  Labor  League,  and  they  put 
out  large  display  advertisements  in  which 

"THE  SURVEY,  a  high-class  publication  that  has  on  its  Board 
of  Directors  some  of  the  biggest  and  ablest  men  in  public  life 
in  America," 

was  apparently  made  to  bear  witness  that  because  of  pro- 
hibition, Birmingham  was  in  sore  financial  straits  and 
that  "the  city  is  infested  with  criminals  and  crooks." 

George  B.  Ward,  president  of  the  Municipal  Board  of 
City  Commissioners,  challenged  their  statement  as  untrue 
on  the  ground  that  Birmingham's  deficit  was  the  result 
of  "the  large  floating  debt  that  had  been  accumulating  for 
some  years,"  branded  the  use  made  of  THE  SURVEY  item 
as  "exaggerated  and  garbled,"  and  carried  the  argument 
as  to  the  results  of  closing  the  saloons  sharply  over  to  the 
affirmative  side  by  this  official  statement  of  the  compara- 
tive number  of  arrests  and  convictions  for  the  final  three 
months  of  the  last  two  years: 


1914 
Wet 

Total  arrests 4599 

Total  convictions 3294 

Drunkenness 999 

Wife-whipping 23 

Disorderly  conduct 862 


1015  Per  Cent 

Dry  of  Decrease 

2742  41 

1910  42 

340  66 

11  57 

487  44 


Further,  homicides  for  three  months  were  reduced  33}/j 
per  cent ;  suicides  for  the  full  year,  60  per  cent,  and  on 
the  day  his  statement  was  made,  there  were  just  3  cases 
in  the  police  court  of  a  city  of  150,000  people  against  44 
on  the  same  day  of  the  preceding  year  and  130  the  year 
before  that. 

"It  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  liquor  people  in  a  very 
short  time  that  they  have  made  a  tremendous  blunder  in 
citing  Birmingham  as  an  example  of  the  disastrous  effects 
of  prohibition,"  said  Mr.  Ward ;  and  he  summed  up  the 
incident  by  declaring  that  "in  addition  to  perverting  THE 
SURVEY  article,  the  liquor  people  stultify  themselves  by 
adding  that  'in  Birmingham  social  disorder  prevails.' " 
To  his  characterizations  we  heartily  subscribe.  If  thost- 
who  oppose  prohibition  wish  to  carry  conviction  on  the 
basis  of  the  social  experience  of  dry  cities,  they  can  only 
do  so  by  finding  the  truth  on  their  side ;  not  by  distorting  it. 

Later,  a  prohibition  paper  called  The  Vindicator,  pub- 
lished at  Franklin,  Pa.,  fell  plumply  into  the  Montana 
liquor  men's  trap,  and  attacked  THE  SURVEY  as  making 
"exceedingly  erroneous  statements  concerning  the  re- 
sults of  prohibition  in  the  city,  of  Birmingham,"  and  added 
that  "its  representations  are  wholly  false." 

Still  later,  another  chapter  has  appeared  in  the  American 
Year  Book  for  1016.  Writing  on  the  Liquor  Problem 
(page  414),  John  Koren  recorded  that  Birmingham's  pre- 
dicament was  due  to  the  loss  of  liquor  revenue,  but  failed 
to  note  the  tax-system  and  other  factors  in  the  situation 
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He  recited  the  radical  cuts  in  the  city  service,  but  again 
failed  to  note  that  these  had  later  been  scaled  down. 

Meanwhile,  certain  liquor  interests  have  not  left  off 
advertising  their  belief  that  Birmingham  is  in  the  dumps 
financially  because  of  prohibition ;  neither  have  they  stop- 
ped spinning  the  impression  that  THE  SURVEY  bore  them 
out  in  it.  Only  the  past  fortnight  the  New  York  World 
has  been  vigorously  unswallowing  apparently  guileless 
news-matter  which  had  been  offered  it  on  both  points. 
And  the  National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers  Association 
last  week  reproduced  and  spread  broadcast  through  its 
publicity  department,  photograph,  news  item,  and  quo- 
tation from  THE  SURVEY  in  the  form  in  which  they  ha* I 
been  unsuspectingly  printed  by  the  World.  Here  we  have 
distortion  compounded. 

Meanwhile,  Birmingham  has  been  working  out  some 
compensations  from  its  difficulties.  For  example,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  cut  down  the  fire  department,  a  cle 
liberate  and  successful  plan  was  put  in  operation  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  fires.  And  the  city's  chief  problem 
at  present  is  to  find  a  use  for  its  $100,000  jail— "the 
handsomest  jail  in  the  South."  Before  prohibition  it 
normally  housed  prisoners  to  the  number  of  "300  and 
upwards ;  today  the  number  ranges  from  fiO  to  70." 

And  that,  as  Mr.  Ward  says,  "is  another  fact  that  the 
liquor  people  can  chew  upon." 

"FARRELLISM" 

PEOP'LE  may  believe  or  not  in  putting  the  great  mass 
of  dependent  'children  into  institutions.  That  is  a 
question  on  which  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  child- 
caring  workers  differ  among  themselves.  With  respect 
to  it  they  do  not  split  along  religious  lines.  The  answer 
is  to  be  found  not  in  dogmatic  assertion  but  in  analysis 
and  massed  facts  as  to  mortality  and  physique  and  the 
social  and  educational  results  of  such  care  in  the  lives 
of  the  children  themselves. 

People  may  believe  or  not  in  public  subsidies  to  private 
charitable  organizations.  That  is  a  question  on  which 
Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  social  workers  differ 
among  themselves.  They  do  not  split  along  religious  lines. 
The  answer  is  not  to  be  found  in  dogmatic  assertion  but 
in  analysis  and  massed  facts  as  to  the  economics  of  such 
a  hybrid  system  compared  with  straight  public  or  straight 
private  care,  or  both ;  as  to  the  educational  and  physical 
results  for  the  children ;  as  to  the  effect  of  such  an  en- 
tangling alliance  upon  the  healthy  operation  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  activities. 

There  is  a  third  question,  and  people  may  not  be  of  two 
minds  concerning  it  and  still  carry  the  respect  of  the  pub- 
lic. This  question  is,  whether  any  institution  or  any 
agency,  public  or  private,  should  be  allowed  to  thwart 
the  growth  of  the  children  committed  to  its  care.  This  is 
the  question  before  New  York.  It  becomes  precise  and 
inescapable,  when  we  arrive  at  minimum  standards  of 
shelter,  food,  education,  recreation  below  which  no  insti- 
tution should  be  permitted  to  act  as  a  steward  of  child- 
hood. This  is  a  question  on  which  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Jewish  people  cannot  in  sincerity  differ.  The  answer 
is  not  to  be  found  in  dogmatic  assertion,  but  in  scrutiny 
of  an  institution's  administration  and  of  the  results  of  its 
work  expressed  in-  the  lives  of  its  wards. 

Such  an  inspection  was  attempted  for  the  New  York 
Department  of  Public  Charities  by  a  committee  composed 
of  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  experts.  Tt  was  car- 


ried out  under  the  administration  of  a  Catholic  mayor, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Protestant  commissioner,  and  in 
the  immediate  charge  of  a  Catholic  deputy.  This  com- 
mittee of  inspection  reported  that  there  were  institutions, 
receiving  city  money,  which  violated  tolerable  standards 
of  decency,  health  and  education  for  the  child  wards  of 
the  city.  It  developed  that  by  a  quibble  as  to  the  form  of 
its  certificates,  the  State  Board  of  Charities  (charged  with 
the  supervision  of  these  institutions)  was  not  enforcing 
such  standards. 

Thereupon  an  investigation  of  the  work  of  the  state 
board  was  undertaken  by  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
governor  at  the  solicitation  of  the  city  administration. 
While  this  investigation  is  in  process,  the  weight  of  the 
organized  forces  of  one  great  religious  body  has  apparently 
been  thrown  into  an  effort  to  discredit  the  impartiality  of 
the  investigation,  to  inject  the  religious  issue  into  state 
and  city  politics,  and  to  make  a  blanket  defense  of  the 
charitable  institutions  of  this  church.  Yet  if  there  were 
no  public  supervision  whatever,  the  prior  and  solemn  ob- 
ligatir  u  of  the  church  itself  has  been  to  prevent  neglect 
and  mistreatment  of  the  children  committed  to  the  care  of 
any  and  all  of  tli  ?se  institutions. 

THE  situation  calls  for  self-assertion  on'  the  part  of 
the  progressive  Catholics  of  New  York  lest  they  con- 
tinue to  be  misrepresented  and  compromised  by  spokes- 
men who  have  not  stopped  at  falsehood,  abuse,  and  whole- 
sale charges  of  anti-Catholic  animus,  cast  at  every  public 
official  who  has  ventured  to  challenge  the  administration 
of  any  institution  of  that  faith. 

This  is  the  question  which  has  been  put  squarely  up  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  men  and  women  of  New  York,  by 
the  issue  of  Fafrellism.  Pamphlets  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  William  B.  Farrell  of  the  Church  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul.  Brooklyn,  and  violently  attacking  the  inquiry 
by  Charles  H.  Strong  into  the  state  charitable  adminis- 
tration of  New  York,  have  been  making  their  periodic 
appearance  for  several  weeks.  These  pamphlets  are  scur- 
rilous and  abusive ;  they  have  been  amply  proved  untrue 
in  many  of  their  important  statements  of  fact.  A  large 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  pamphlets,  if  not  their  ac- 
tual authorship,  has  been  traced  to  Daniel  C.  Potter,  an 
ex-Baptist  minister,  discredited  public  official  and  "friend" 
of  private  charitable  institutions  receiving  public  money 
Over  700,000  copies  of  these  pamphlets  have  already  been 
distributed  through  Catholic  churches. 

When  Father  Farrell  was  called  before  the  Strong  in- 
quiry and  given  an  opportunity  to  substantiate  the  state- 
ments in  his  pamphlets,  he  refused  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions relating  to  his  allegations,  declared  that  he  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  make  any  statements  he  desired  to  make. 
;ind  that  he  had  no  respect  for  the  investigation.  "I'll 
answer  you  in  another  pamphlet,"  he  announced. 

After  Father  Farrell  had  left  the  stand,  another  priest 
approached  Commissioner  Strong  and  said  that  as  a  Cath- 
olic, he  desired  to  repudiate  the  attitude  that  Father 
Farrell  had  taken.  He  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
courtesy  and  patience  shown  the  recalcitrant  witness. 

But  the  printing  of  the  Farrell  pamphlets  was  paid  for. 
in  the  sum  of  thousands  of  dollars,  by  the  archdiocese 
of  New  York,  and  the  Very  Rev.  James  J.  Dunn,  chan- 
cellor of  the  archdiocese,  has  acknowledged  his  part  in  dis- 
tributing them.  Scores  of  churches  have  handed  them  out. 

Where  do  the  great  body  of  Catholics  in  New  York 
stand?  Do  they  sanction  Farrellism,  or  will  they  reject  it? 
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Communications 


A  New  Name  for  the  National 
Conference 

To  THE  EDITOR:  At  the  Baltimore 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  the  president, 
on  motion  of  the  undersigned,  was  re- 
quested to  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting  with  regard 
to  changing  the  name  of  the  conference. 
Speaking  not  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, but  upon  my  own  personal  re- 
sponsibility, may  I  state  briefly  the 
grounds  upon  which  a  change  of  name  is 
urged,  and  then  suggest  a  general  form 
of  name  which  appears  to  me  to  be  sub- 
stantially better  than  the  present  one? 

While  in  its  early  days  the  conference 
still  consisted  mainly  of  officials  of  the 
then  existing  state  boards  of  charity  and 
private  charity  societies,  and  while  other 
forms  of  social  work  were  still  little  de- 
veloped, the  name  charities  and  correc- 
tion was  doubtless  adequate.  But  during 
recent  years  social  agencies  of  many 
other  kinds  have  arisen,  and  the  con- 
ference has  greatly  expanded.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  retention  of  the 
original  name  appears  to  be  due  to  a 
combination  of  tradition  and  inertia. 

There  are  three  good  reasons  why  a 
change  should  now  be  made : 

The  first  is  the  desirability  of  having 
the  name  tally  with  the  facts.  Charity, 
in  current  use  among  social  workers,  has 
reference  to  the  administration  of  ma- 
terial relief;  while  the  only  reason  this 
term  is  used  more  loosely  by  the  man  in 
the  street  is  because  the  latter  still  con- 
ceives of  any  or  all  social  work  in  terms 
of  relief. 

In  the  second  place,  the  present  name 
keeps  out  of  the  conference  some  agencies 
who  do  not  care  to  be  regarded  as  either 
charities  or  corrections ;  while,  unless  a 
broader  name  is  soon  adopted,  some  of 
the  agencies  of  this  sort  which  the  con- 
ference now  includes,  will  be  likely  to 
affiliate  with  other  national  bodies,  such 
as  the  American  Sociological  Society. 

The  most  important  objection  to  re- 
taining the  present  name,  however,  is 
that  it  tends  to  retard  adequate  recogni- 
tion and  understanding  of  other  equally 
important  forms  of  social  endeavor  be- 
sides charities  and  corrections.  The 
Mational  Conference,  instead  of  continu- 
ing to  be  a  party  to  prevailing  miscon- 
ception, should  itself  take  the  lead  in  a 
campaign  of  education,  by  adopting  a 
name  which  more  truly  tells  the  story. 

The  name,  American  Conference  on 
Social  Betterment,  impresses  me  as  hav- 
ing the  requisite  features.  It  carries  its 
meaning  plainly  on  its  face,  and  is 
dynamic  and  constructive  in  suggestion. 
Social  service  and  social  welfare  are 
other  possibilities,  but  the  first  is  too 
self-commendatory,  and  both  lack  the 
constructive  note.  Social  work  may  con- 
serve more  of  the  technical  ai  .1  profes- 


sional significance  of  the  present  title, 
but  some  members  of  the  general  public 
do  not  know  what  social  work  really 
means,  and  this  term  is  also  wanting  in 
dynamic  appeal.  The  proposed  substitu- 
tion of  American  for  national  is  due  to 
the  growing  feeling  that  as  the  confer- 
ence now  includes  representatives  from 
Canada,  and  may  soon  take  in  others 
from  countries  to  the  South,  its  geogra- 
phical scope  should  be  more  suitably 
indicated. 

The  surest  sign  of  the  times  in  this 
connection  is  the  fact  that  a  half  dozen 
or  more  state  conferences  have  broad- 
ened their  names  during  the  past  few 
years,  while  others,  including  Maryland, 
are  considering  doing  so. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  urge  all  those  who 
feel  an  interest  in  this  question,  either 
pro  or  con,  to  communicate  their  views 
to  Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  955  Grand  ave- 
nue, Chicago,  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee previously  mentioned,  so  that  the 
best  judgment  of  the  conference  may  be 
ascertained  and  the  question  satisfac- 
torily settled  at  Indianapolis  next  month. 

JOHN  DANIELS. 
[Director  Social  Service  Corporation.] 

Baltimore,  Md. 

A  Correction 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  The  statement  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  March  18,  page  734, 
to  the  effect  that  the  German  and  French 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  joined  in  a  war  re- 
lief bazar  is  untrue.  It  could  have  been 
said  that  a  gift  from  the  French  Society 
to  the  German  bazar  brought  a  few  small 
contributions  in  return  from  Germans, 
but  these  interchanges  of  courtesies  had 
no  such  significance  as  this  statement 
declares.  One  might  as  well  say  that 
exchanging  little  commodities  by  men 
in  opposite  trenches  indicated  that  Ger- 
man and  French  troops  joined  in  war  re- 
lief, as  make  the  remark  to  which  THE 
SURVEY  has  given  currency. 

The  facts  are  that  the  bazar,  adver- 
tised for  humanity's  sake,  limited  to 
Austro-German  relief,  cleared  about 
$100,000,  and  the  French  fete  about 
$9,000.  There  was  no  "war-relief  bazar" 
in  which  German  and  French  citizens 
joined. 

JOHN  W.  DAY. 

St.  Louis. 

$5  for  a  Poster 

To  THE  EDITOR:    The  Woman's  Peace 
Party  wants  to  teach  in  posters  the  story 
of  internationalism.    The  following  post- 
ers have  been  drawn  up  but  they  lack  a 
little  "poster  punch."     We  offer  $5   for 
every   poster  that   is   sufficiently   sharp- 
ened and  improved : 
1.  General  Sherman  said  "War  is  Hell !" 
General  Sherman  was  right. 
Is   war  necessary? 


2.  Uncc  men  settled  disputes  by  duel. 
Now  they  bring  them  into  court. 
Law    has    replaced    war   within    the 

nations. 
Why  not  between  the  nations? 

3.  This  woman  is  working  for  war  re- 

lief. (Picture  of  Red  Cross  Nurse.) 
Why  not  work  also  for  war  preven- 
tion? 

Let's  have  a  union  of  nations,  with 
law  instead  of  war. 

4.  America  is  the  home  of  many  races. 
One  law  governs  all. 

Is  a  United  States  of  the  world  im- 
possible? 

5.  Armaments  cost  money — the  people 

pay. 

Do  armaments  prevent  war?  Look 
at  Europe ! 

6.  All  nations  wish  to  be  safe. 
Safety  comes  in  getting  together. 

A  league  of  peace  means  nations 
getting  together  to  prevent  war. 

7.  How  can  a  league  of  neace  prevent 

war? 
Nations  together  will  boycott  nation 

that  makes  war. 
No   letters,   no   trade,    no    food,    no 

money  for  nation  that  makes  war. 

8.  4,000    miles    of     water .  protect    the 

United  States. 
United  States  is  the  safest  nation  in 

the  world. 
Does  the  United  States  need  a  large 

army  and  navy? 

9.  What  is  the  surest  way  to  keep  our 

country  safe? 

See  that  United  States  treats  all  na- 
tions justly. 

Give  no  nation  cause  for  quarrel  with 
United  States. 

10.  Is  the  yellow  peril  real? 

Ask    for    commission  to  investigate 
United  States  treatment  of  Japan. 
Give  Japan  no  cause  for  quarrel. 

1 1.  67  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  United 

States  federal  taxes  go  to  war  ex- 
penses. 

What  have  we  to  show  for  it? 

Demand  an  investigation  of  present 
war  expenses. 

12.  Get  together  and  fight  war! 

This  is  the  real  Battle  Cry  of  Peace. 

13.  Love  of  country  is  a  good  thing. 
Love  of  humanity  is  a  better  thing. 
"Above  all  nations  is  humanity." 

ELIZABETH  GLENDOWER  EVANS. 
[For  Poster  Committee,  Woman's  Peace 

Party,  12  Otis  Place.] 
Boston. 

Scientific  Management 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Hoxie  article 
appearing  in  THE  SURVEY  for  March  4 
and  the  editorial  prominence  given  to  it 
have  convinced  me  that  this  subject 
could  never  have  been  investigated  by 
THE  SURVEY  in  the  thorough  manner 
which  has  been  employed  in  the  case  of 
other  subjects  having  to  do  with  social 
welfare. 

For  twenty  years  I  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  engineering  work,  and  dur- 
ing this  time  have  been  associated  in  a 
technical  or  managerial  capacity  with 
some  of  the  foremost  industrial  concerns 
in  this  country.  In  practically  all  of  my 
work  I  have  been  in  close  contact  with 
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large  numbers  of  workers — men  and 
women — and  through  this  period  have 
been  a  student  of  the  industrial  problem 
as  relates  to  labor. 

In  the  principles  of  scientific  manage- 
ment as  enunciated  and  practiced  by  the 
late  Frederick  W.  Taylor  can  be  found 
the  means  of  solution  of  every  problem 
that  confronts  industry  in  its  social  rela- 
tion to  labor.  My  firm  belief  in  these 
principles  coupled  with  the  results  which 
I  found  had  been  accomplished  in  prac- 
tice, led  me  a  few  years  ago  to  throw 
in  my  lot  with  the  movement,  and  made 
me  decide  to  devote  the  balance  of  my 
life  to  assisting  in  its  development. 

The  Hoxie  article  virtually  consists  of 
•excerpts  from  the  author's  book  Scientific 
Management  and  Labor.  If  anyone  de- 
liberately set  out  to  discredit  this  move- 
ment and  to  create  in  the  minds  of  your 
readers  a  distrust  of  the  propaganda,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  he  could  have 
gone  about  it  in  any  very  different  way 
than  that  employed  by  the  author.  It 
would  be  hard  to  compile  any  more 
damning  evidence  than  is  contained  in 
that  portion  of  the  article  commencing 
on  page  674  under  the  caption,  The  Test 
of  Practice,  and  continuing  to  the  end. 

Professor  Hoxie's  article  is  editorially 
•characterized  as  having  "the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  through-going  study 
of  scientific  management  that  has  been 
made  by  a  competent  and  disinterested 
observer,"  and  attention  is  called  to  ''the 
possibilities  of  investigation  undertaken 
in  this  way."  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  Professor  Hoxie's  disinterested- 
ness, but  I  do  question  his  competency. 
The  unfairness  of  Professor  Hoxie's 
method  consists  in  taking  a  set  of  high 
ideals  which  a  group  of  engineers  and 
•managers  are  conscientiously  striving  to 
attain,  picking  whatever  flaws  he  can 
•find  in  the  methods  employed,  noting  the 
failures  of  ideal  accomplishment;  and 
magnifying  these  to  the  point  where  they 
are  exhibited  as  results  indicative  of 
failure. 

Could  not  any  really  great  effort, 
analyzed  in  a  similar  way,  be  made  to 
show  up  in  this  kind  of  a  light?  As 
long  as  we  are  human,  so  long  will  we 
fail  of  perfection,  but  this  is  no  argu- 
ment for  the  condemnation  of  the  effort 
itself. 

Inasmuch  as  scientific  management  has 
been  offered  as  a  solution  of  the  indus- 
trial problem,  the  only  fair  kind  of  an  in- 
vestigation would  consist  in  the  examina- 
tion of  a  number  of  establishments  oper- 
ating under  scientific  management  and  a 
number  operating  under  the  ordinary 
type  of  management,  andta  comparison  of 
the  two,  point  by  point.  Or  better  still, 
ascertain  the  conditions  that  existed  in  a 
scientifically  managed  shop  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  scientific  management, 
and  compare  these  with  similar  condi- 
tions afterwards.  Such  an  investigation 
would  not  be  misleading;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  interesting  and  illumin- 
ating. 

I  know  of  no  instance,  and  I  challenge 
Professor  Hoxie  to  cite  one,  where  scien- 
tific management  developed  by  an  ac- 
credited follower  of  Mr.  Taylor,  has  not 
resulted  in  an  improvement  over  previ- 
ously existing  conditions  in  matters  per- 


taining jo     the     social     welfare     of  the 
workers. 

I  am  a  reader  of  THE  SURVEY  and  ap- 
preciate its  efforts  and  sympathize  with 
its  aim.  I  am  consequently  anxious  that 
it  shall  have  the  same  right  viewpoint 
of  scientific  management  that  it  has  of 
other  big  matters  affecting  the  general 
welfare  of  society.  I  am  convinced  that 
ultimately  THE  SURVEY  will  be  as  ardent- 
Iv  interested  in  this  movement  and  as 
warm  an  advocate  of  it,  as  it  now  is  of 
other  endeavors  working  toward  social 
betterment. 

KEPPEI.E  HALL. 

Bangor,  Maine. 

[The  Hoxie  article  consisted  in  large 
part,  as  Mr.  Hall  points  out,  of  excerpts 
from  his  book.  The  reason  why  THE 
SURVEY  published  it  was  to  give  his  find- 
ings a  wider  hearing. 

The  question  that  is  of  prime  interest 
to  readers  of  THE  SURVEY  is  not  whether 
Mr.  Hoxie  could  have  made  out  a  better 
case  for  scientific  management  by  com- 
paring old  conditions  with  new,  but 
whether  scientific  management  in  prac- 
tice is  sufficiently  taking  into  account  hu- 
man and  social  phenomena,  and  whether 
it  is  actually  attaining  the  ideals  laid 
down  by  its  leading  spokesmen. 

Mr.  Hoxie's  study  seems  to  answer 
both  questions  in  the  negative.  He 
showed,  however,  that  scientific  manage- 
ment is  often  blamed  for  the  conse- 
quences of  general  industrial  changes — 
such  as  changes  in  machinery ;  and  his 
outlook  for  the  future  was  far  from 
pessimistic.  When  the  "higher  critics" 
are  reproached  by  orthodox  theologians 
they  generally  reply  that  if  religion  has 
any  substantial  basis  it  ought  not  to  fear 
analysis  and  discussion — especially  that 
undertaken  in  a  constructive  spirit.  May 
not  the  same  be  said  of  scientific  manage- 
ment ? — EDITOR.] 

Cleveland  Survey 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Will  you  kindly  give 
space  to  the  following  note : 

PORTER  R.  LEE — BEFORE  AND  AFTER 

{Letter  to  Cleveland  Foundation, 

November  4,  1915.) 

"The  study  of  Cleveland's  relief 
agencies  is  the  first  one  of  its  kind  I 
have  seen.  There  ought  to  be  a  good 
many  more  such  and  I  think  you  have 
put  us  in  your  debt  in  setting  the  ex- 
ample. I  especially  admire  your  courage- 
ous recommendations." 

(Signed)    PORTER  R.  LEE. 

(Revieiv  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation's 
Survey  of  Cleveland's  Relief  Agencies 
by  Porter  R.  Lee  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
March  18,  1916.) 

"The  survey  is  less  a  statement  of 
fundamental  facts  than  the  conclusions 
of  an  experienced  group  of  investigators 
who  went  as  far  as  they  could  in  the 
limited  time  at  their  disposal.  It  ... 
applies  some  objective  tests  of  efficiency. 
.  Even  by  these  more  or  less 
elementary  tests  the  report  finds,  etc. 
As  a  propagandist  document  the  report 
has  value  although  some  of  its  proposi- 
tions, pictorial  and  otherwise,  are  ques- 
tionable." 

Will  you  kindly  give  space  to  Mr.  Lee 


for  explainii;^  what  changed  his  opinion 
in  four  months.  Please  assure  him  that 
if  he  wishes  to  reaffirm  his  earlier  opin- 
ion we  can  give  him  abundant  backing 
in  letters  of  commendation  from  unques- 
tionable authorities  and  leaders  in  relief 
work  throughout  the  country. 

ALLEN  T.  BURNS. 

[Director  Cleveland  Foundation  Survey.] 
Cleveland. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  written  Mr 
Burns  a  letter  in  which  I  tell  him  that 
I  am  very  glad  to  reaffirm  the  opinion 
of  his  study  of  Cleveland's  relief  agencies 
expressed  in  my  letter  of  November  4. 
1915,  and  to  reaffirm  also  what  I  said  in 
THE  SURVEY  review  of  March  18,  1916. 

Mr.  Burns'  letter  quotes  practically  all 
of  what  I  wrote  him  about  this  study 
last  November.  Any  reader  of  THE 
SURVEY  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  review  of  the  six  books  on  pub- 
lic outdoor  relief  appearing  in  the  issue 
of  March  18  will,  I  think,  find  no  incon- 
sistency between  the  letter  and  the  re- 

view'  PORTER  R.  LEE. 

New  York. 

Miss  Baylor 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Margaret  Baylor  of 
Boston,  who  is  known  for  her  work  in 
Cincinnati  and  for  the  upbuilding  of  a 
unique  community  center  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif.,  where  various  forms  of  civic 
and  recreation  work  are  promoted,  has 
come  East  to  do  some  lecture  work  and 
to  make  certain  surveys  in  a  number 
of  cities.  She  will  return  to  California 
the  first  of  August.  Miss  Baylor's  many 
friends  have  been  desirous  of  getting  in 
touch  with  her,  and  I  felt  that  a  note  in 
THE  SURVEY  would  be  the  best  way  of 
reaching  those  interested. 

ALICE  L.  SEINRALL 
[318  East  4  Street,  Cincinnati.] 


PAMPHLETS 

OF  THE 

Juvenile  Protective  Association 

of  Chicago 

The  following  publications  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  816 
South  Halsted  St.,  Chicago.  Add  one  cent 
for  postage  to  purchase  price  of  each  pamphlet. 

"Boys  in  the  County  Jail"  1913  2c 

"Colored  People  in  Chicago"  1913  5e 

"Crime  in  Chicago."  Reprinted  from  the  New 

Republic.  1915  Zc 

"The  Care  of  Illegitimate  Children  in  Chicafo" 

1912  5c 

"Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatrei"  1911  5c 

"Girli  employed  in  Hotels  and  Reitanrantt" 

1912  5c 

"Manual  of  Juvenile  Law.  in  Illinoii"  1916  25c 
"Most  Popular  Recreation  controlled  by  the 

Liquor  InteraU"  1911  5c 

"On  the  Trail  of  the  Jurenile  Adult  Offender" 

"Tie  Real  Jail  Problem"  1915  Sc 

The  Saturday  Half  Holiday"  1915  Zc 

"Some  Legislative  Needt  in  Illinoii"  1914  5c 

"A  Study  of  Mentally  Defective  Children  in 

in  Chicago"  1915  ZSc 

"What  should  be  done  for  Chicago  women  of' 

ienden."  Report  of  the  City  Council  Crime 

Committee,  1916  Sc 

"A  Study  of  Battardy  Cases"  1913  Sc 

•'The  Block  System  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 

Association"  1916  Zc 

"Child  Beggar,  and  Peddlers  on  the  streets  of 

Chicago"  1916  Zc 
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WORKING  CHILDREN  AND 
THE  SENATE 

THE  chief  graveyard  for  social 
legislation  in  the  last  Congress  was 
the  Senate.  There,  in  one  untimely 
mound,  was  laid  away  the  federal  child 
labor  bill.  This  year  the  same  under- 
takers who  officiated  so  successfully  last 
year  are  again  proceeding  with  the  fun- 
eral arrangements.  But  they  are  by  no 
means  so  sure  of  their  victim. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  favorably  reported  the  Keat- 
ing bill  on  April  5  and  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee  feels  that  it  will 
pass  if  friends  of  the  measure  become, 
active  at  once  in  urging  their  senators  to, 
vote  for  it. 

Last  year  after  passing  the  House  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  the  bill  was  de- 
layed in  the  Senate  until  the  fatal  last 
two  weeks  of  the  session  when  a  single 
objection  to  its  consideration  was  suffi- 
cient to  kill  it.  This  came  appropriately 
from  Senator  Overman  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  state  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
in  child  labor  legislation. 

This  year  the  federal  bill  has  again 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  337  to  46. 
Now  that  the  bill  is  out  of  commit- 
tee and  before  the  Senate,  its  advocates 
hope  that  it  will  be  considered  promptly 
on  its  merits  and  not  placed  in  danger 
of  the  deadly  "single  objection"  in  thf 
closing  days  of  the  session. 

The  Senate  hearings  developed  no 
•new  arguments  against  the  bill.  South- 
ern mill-owners  pled  for  the  "inherent 
human  right"  of  young  children  to  work, 
described  the  movement  against  child 
labor  as  a  "mania,"  exhibited  photo- 
graphs of  Sunday  school  classes  among 
their  mill  children,  and  bemoaned  the 
future  dearth  of  great  men  if  the  chil- 
dren of  today  are  denied  the  blessings  of 
poverty  and  toil. 

Constitutional  objection  to  the  bill 
was  advanced  by  James  A.  Emery  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers who  took  pains  to  say  that  the  as- 
sociation is  not  opposed  to  child  labor 
restriction  by  the  states  but  fears  the 
extension  of  federal  regulation  to  other 
industrial  conditions  if  the  bill  should 
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pass  and  serve  as  precedent ;  and  he  chal- 
lenges the  power  of  Congress  to  impose 
such  restrictions.  This  position  was 
countered  by  the  brief  of  Thomas  I. 
Parkinson  of  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  Emery  had  contended  that  inter- 
state shipment  of  goods  can  be  prohibit- 
ed only  when  the  goods  themselves  are 
prejudicial  to  morals — as  in  the  case  of 
liquor  or  lottery  tickets.  Mr.  Parkinson 
pointed  out  that  the  real  reason  is  the 
bad  effect  upon  the  consumer.  The  pro- 
ducer is  just  as  much  entitled  to  con- 
sideration and  interstate  shipment  of 
goods  may  be  prohibited  if  the  conditions 
of  theif  manufacture  are  injurious  to  the 
worker. 

Each  lease  has,  however,  been  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  its  reasonable- 
ttess  in'  the  interests  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. 'The  passage  of  the  child  labor 
law  and  its  approval  by  the  court  would 
not  -of  itself  open  the  door  to  arbitrary 
extension  of  federal  authority  based  on 
the  Commerce  clause. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
the  bill  is  in  an  amended  form.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  Mr.  Parkinson  who  has 
had  iriost  to  do  with  drafting  the  bill,  the 
amendments  do  not  affect  its  essentials 
but  make  its  administration  more  prac- 
ticable, its  constitutionality  more  unas- 
sailable and  its  chances  of  passage 
brighter. 

nntitnn.  O.,  Journal 


PLEASE,    SIR,    CAN    YOU    REACH    THE    KEY? 


SOCIALISTS   AGAIN   ELECT 
MILWAUKEE'S  MAYOR 

FOR  the  second  time  a  Socialist  may- 
or has  been  elected  in  Milwaukee. 
The  vote  on  April  4  for  Daniel  W.  Hoan 
is  the  high-water  mark  reached  by  the 
Socialists  in  the  largest  city  in  this  coun- 
try they  have  thus  far  captured. 

When  Emil  Seidel  was  elected  mayor 
in  1910  it  was  a  three-cornered  fight. 
with  a  Republican  and  a  Democratic 
candidate  in  the  running.  In  1912  the 
combined  strength  of  the  two  old  parties 
was  rallied  for  a  fusion  candidate,  G.  A. 
Bading.  This  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
Seidel  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  vote 
was  larger  than  that  by  which  he  had 
been  elected  two  years  before.  The 
coalition  against  the  Socialists  continued 
under  a  non-partisan  election  law,  but 
this  year  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
steadily  growing  Socialist  vote. 

The  vote  for  Hoan  was  33,863,  which 
gives  him  a  majority  of  3,157  over 
Mayor  Bading  who  was  struggling  for 
re-election.  Hoan  ran  about  5,000  ahead 
of  his  ticket  and  Bading  about  5,000  be- 
hind his.  The  Socialists  thus  failed  to 
elect  their  candidates  for  city  treasurer 
and  comptroller.  And  the  final  returns 
indicate  that  they  will  control  less  than 
one-third  of  the  aldermanic  seats,  al- 
though they  have  gained  two.  The  So- 
cialists thus  will  not  have  complete  con- 
trol of  the  city  as  they  did  under  Mayor 
Seidel  who  had  "comrades"  in  the  other 
administrative  offices  and  in  a  majority 
of  the  aldermanic  seats. 

The  mayor-elect,  writes  Hornell  Hart, 
civic  secretary  of  the  Milwaukee  City 
Club,  is  a  peculiarly  appropriate  repre- 
sentative of  his  party.  As  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  the  death  of  his  father  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  school  at  the  seventh 
grade  and  go  to  work.  He  started  in  a 
hotel  kitchen,  and  finally  became  a  full- 
fledged  chef.  Determined  to  secure  an 
education,  he  worked  his  way  through 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  graduating 
in  1905.  Compelled  by  lack  of  funds  to 
postpone  his  law  course,  he  returned  to 
work  and  opened  a  restaurant  in  Chi- 
cago, but  later  he  again  took  up  his 
study  of  law,  working  during  the  day 
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for  $6  a  week  in  a  Chicago  law  office. 
He  graduated  from  the  Kent  College  of 
Law  and  began  practice  in  Milwaukee  in 
1908. 

He  was  elected  city  attorney  with  the 
Seidel  administration  in  1910,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1914.  To  some  extent  his 
election  is  a  personal  tribute.  He  has 
been  exceedingly  vigorous,  as  city  at- 
torney, says  Mr.  Hart,  in  fighting  for 
lower  street-car  fares  and  in  opposing 
corporation  aggression. 

Aside  from  hysterical  appeals  to  "save 
Milwaukee  from  the  disgrace  of  the  red 
flag,"  and  to  vote  for  "Americanism  vs. 
Socialism,"  one  of  the  main  arguments 
of  Mr.  Hoan's  opponents  related  to  a 
plan  for  sewage  disposal.  A  commission 
was  appointed  by  Mayor  Bading,  under 
a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  to  design 
and  install  a  sewerage  system.  This 
commission  was  made  independent  of 
interference  by  the  mayor  or  the  City 
Council  and  was  given  a  special  tax  of 
half  a  million  dollars  per  year  for  its 
work. 

The  Socialist  party  unsuccessfully  op- 
posed this  arrangement  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  undemocratic  to  put  a  $10,- 
000,000  project  beyond  the  control  of  the 
people.  Later  the  administration  pro- 
posed to  issue  without  referendum 
$2,000,000  in  bonds  to  expedite  the  pro- 
ject. The  Socialists  blocked  this  bond 
issue,  urging  that  the  bonds  ought  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  people,  that  govern- 
mental advice  should  be  asked,  and  that 
hasty  action  would  be  unwise.  They 
advocated  a  nitration  plant  as  an  emerg- 
ency measure. 

A  sudden  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever 
in  February  of  this  year  emphasized 
the  need  of  further  protection  of  the 
water  supply.  The  mayor  in  his  cam- 
paign for  re-election  attacked  the  Social- 
ists for  their  opposition  to  the  sewerage 
bonds.  The  bonds  were  submitted  to  the 
people  at  the  election,  endorsed  by  the 
non-Socialists.  The  Socialists  did  not 
endorse  the  bonds,  but  declared  that 
they  would  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
people  if  the  bonds  were  passed.  The 
bonds  have  been  endorsed  by  a  decisive 
majority. 

The  Socialists  fought  their  campaign 
on  the  slogan  "Public  ownership  of 
public  utilities."  The  question  of  mu- 
nicipal versus  private  ownership  of  the 
street-lighting  system  had  been  raised. 
For  years  the  city  has  been  wretchedly 
lighted,  due  to  failure  of  the  council  and 
the  utility  to  agree  on  a  contract.  Two 
years  ago  Socialists  and  non-Socialists 
united  to  employ  engineers  to  survey 
the  whole  problem  and  recommend  a  sys- 
tem of  street  lighting.  The  engineers 
submitted  a  report  recommending  city 
ownership  of  the  lights,  poles  and  wires, 
and  the  purchase  of  current  from  the 
private  utility.  A  test  of  the  system 
recommended  by  the  commission  proved 
that  far  better  results  in  street  lighting 


can  be  achieved  at  a  little  over  half  the 
cost  per  light  of  the  old  system. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council, 
a  bond  issue  was  submitted  at  the  elec- 
tion to  provide  funds  for  municipal 
ownership  of  the  proposed  system.  The 
electric  company  fought  the  plan  bitter- 
ly. The  other  side  charges  misstate- 
ments  in  newspaper  editorials,  news  col- 
umns, and  paid  advertisements,  attacking 
the  plan  and  urging  private  ownership. 

The  Socialists,  although  they  wanted  a 
municipal  generating  plant  not  provided 
for  in  this  plan,  came  out  vigorously  in 
favor  of  the  bonds.  Mayor  Bading 
hedged,  but  his  commissioner  of  public 
works  favored  company  ownership.  The 
bonds  were  passed  by  a  large  majority. 

While  the  Milwaukee  Socialists  were 
pushing  their  successful  campaign  to 
elect  a  mayor,  the  Socialist  mayor  of 
Schenectady,  George  R.  Lunn,  was  hav- 
ing trouble  with  his  own  party.  The 
records  of  Socialist  elections  in  the  two 
cities  are  strikingly  parallel.  As  in 


DANIEL   W.    HOAN 

New  Socialist  Mayor  of  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  a  Socialist  mayor  was  chosen 
in  Schenectady,  failed  of  re-election  un- 
der similar  circumstances  and  was  again 
voted  into  office.  Mayor  Lunn  was 
elected  for  the  second  time  last  fall. 

Some  months  ago  the  New  York  state 
committee  of  the  Socialist  party  sug- 
gested to  Mayor  Lunn  that  he  ask  for 
the  resignation  of  one  of  his  appointees 
whose  choice  had  not  been  approved  by 
the  local  Socialist  organization.  Mayor 
Lunn  declared  that  he  ought  to  have 
power  with  reference  to  his  own  appoint- 
ments and  criticized  the  Socialist  policy 
of  control  over  candidates  it  succeeds  in 
electing.  He  contended  that  as  mayor 
his  understanding  of  the  desires  of  the 
community  enabled  him  to  act  more 
democratically  than  if  he  followed  the 
dictates  of  any  small  group  which  hap- 
pened to  control  the  local  Socialist  party 
organization. 

The  Socialist  party  contended,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Mayor  Lunn  was  elected 
as  a  Socialist,  that  the  party  would  be 
held  responsible  for  his  acts,  that  it  more 
truly  represented  the  sentiments  of  the 


workers  of  Schenectady  than  could  any 
individual,  and  that  it  should  therefore 
be  consulted  regarding  appointments. 

The  refusal  of  the  mayor  to  accede 
to  the  wishes  of  the  local  resulted  in  a 
vote  in  the  local  of  91  to  79  for  his  ex- 
pulsion. This  was  not  the  two-thirds 
vote  required  for  expulsion,  however, 
and  in  order  to  discontinue  the  contro- 
versy over  the  matter  the  state  commit- 
tee disbanded  the  local  and  organized  a 
new  one  of  which  Mayor  Lunn  is  not  a 
member.  The  new  local  has  a  larger 
membership  than  the  former  one. 

AMERICA  AND  THE  NEUTRAL 
CONFERENCE 

THE  Oscar  II  is  stilt  carrying  Ford 
peace  delegates.  On  April  8, 
Emily  Greene  Balch,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  sociology  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, set  sail  to  take  her  place  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ford  neutral  conference  now 
in  session  at  Stockholm.  Just  a  year  ago 
Miss  Balch  was  a  member  of  the  Wom- 
en's International  Congress  at  The 
Hague  and  with  Jane  Addams  was 
selected  as  the  American  delegate  to 
carry  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  con- 
gress to  the  courts  of  Europe. 

Five  neutral  nations — Holland,  Switz- 
erland, Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway — 
have  each  sent  their  quota  of  five  rep- 
resentatives to  the  conference,  but  only 
two  American  delegates  are  thus  far 
present — the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked  and 
John  Barry,  both  of  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Pels  was  recently  called 
back  to  the  United  States  while  Henry 
Ford,  Jane  Addams  and  William  Jenn- 
ings Bryan,  who  were  selected  by  the 
Ford  peace  party  to  serve  as  delegates 
at  this  permanent  mediation  council, 
have  so  far  been  unavoidably  prevented 
from  going  to  Stockholm.  Mr.  Barry, 
like  Miss  Balch,  was  one  of  the  five  al- 
ternates appointed  [see  THE  SURVEY  for 
February  12]. 

The  European  delegations  contain 
many  men  and  women  of  prominence  in 
their  respective  countries.  Mr.  de  Jonge 
Van  Beek  an  Donk  of  the  Central  Body 
for  a  Durable  Peace  has  come  from 
The  Hague;  Sweden  contributes  Pro- 
fessor Wigforss,  the  international  law- 
yer, and  Carl  Lindhagen,  life  mayor  of 
Stockholm,  while  among  the  Swiss  rep- 
resentatives is  Dr.  William  Rappard. 
With  such  people  from  foreign-  countries 
devoting  themselves  to  the  work,  it  is 
most  important,  Miss  Balch  believes, 
that  the  United  States,  which  produced 
the  Ford  expedition  be  more  fully  rep- 
resented. 

At  present,  Miss  Balch  states,  the 
Stockholm  conference  is  formulating 
tentative  proposals  for  the  settlement  of 
hostilities,  to  be  submitted  simultaneous- 
ly to  each  of  the  warring  nations.  Its 
policy  is  to  call  into  conference  leading 
citizens  of  the  belligerent  countries  who 
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present  and  discuss  terms  likely  to  be 
acceptable  to  their  respective  father- 
lands ;  then  to  seek  for  a  meeting  ground 
which  may  be  a  basis  for  a  just  and 
lasting  peace.  The  first  of  these  repre- 
sentatives to  speak  to  the  conference  was 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray  of  Oxford, 
the  author  of  the  widely  read  pamphlet 
in  defense  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  for- 
eign policy. 

Another  function  of  the  conference, 
Miss  Balch  points  out,  will  be  to  supply 
a  medium  through  which  the  ideas  of  the 
tolerant  and  broad-minded  groups  in  the 
various  belligerent  countries  can  be  made 
familiar  to  one  another.  For  example, 
the  views  of  the  Anti-annexation  Party 
in  Germany  may  perhaps  through  this 
channel  be  made  known  to  the  members 
of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control  in 
England  and  to  other  people  who  do  not 
want  to  prolong  the  war.  Thus  oppor- 
tunity for  better  understanding  and  re- 
vival of  the  international  spirit  is  sup- 
plied. 

MINIMUM  WAGE  URGED  FOR 
SUBWAY  MUCKERS 

NEW  YORK  is  in  the  throes  of  a 
strike  among  the  workers  on  the 
new  subway.  Growing  dissatisfaction 
with  conditions  of  work  afforded  by  con- 
tractors has  finally  led  to  open  revolt. 
The  claims  of  10,000  excavators  are  the 
most  important  since  they  come  from  un- 
skilled workmen  making  the  moderate 
demand  for  a  wage  of  $2  a  day. 

The  public  has  recently  heard  much 
about  the  big  bonuses  paid  to  the  officials 
of  the  Interborough  Company,  but  it  has 
not  known  or  has  paid  small  heed  to  the 
fact  that  men  who  are  employed  in 
building  the  new  subways  are  shockingly 
underpaid.  The  labor  law  requires  that 
their  wages  shall  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  the  so-called  "prevailing 
rate"  for  the  locality  where  the  work 
is  being  done.  But  this  method  has 
in  practice  resulted  in  the  lowest  wage 
which  workmen  under-bidding  each  other 
can  be  made  to  accept.  William  H. 
Matthews  showed  in  his  article,  The 
Muckers,  in  THE  SURVEY  for  October  2, 
1915,  that  the  men  were  receiving  $1.50 
a  day  ($468  a  year).  Since  this  article 
was  written,  the  rates  paid  by  some  of 
the  contractors  have  been  increased  to 
$1.75  a  day.  The  number  of  men  af- 
fected is  not  known,  but  even  this  amount 
is  still  far  below  a  living  wage  for  a 
wage-earner  and  his  family. 

The  construction  of  the  subway  is 
under  the  supervision  of  a  state  body, 
the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
First  District,  but  as  the  city  of  New 
York  pays  the  costs  for  both  construc- 
tion and  supervision  it  cannot,  as  the  in- 
direct employer,  escape  responsibility  for 
the  conditions  of  employment.  It  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  whole  com- 
munity that  the  city  should  be  counte- 
nancing the  systematic  under-payment  of 


any  great  group  of  its  employes,  direct 
or  indirect. 

In  a  memorandum  filed  this  week  with 
the  Thompson  Committee  which  is  in- 
vestigating the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Consumers'  League 
describes  the  unsatisfactory  character  of 
the  present  method  of  determining  wage 
schedules  and  the  resulting  under-pay- 
ment. The  league  recommends  a  broad- 
ening of  the  powers  of  the  commission 
that  they  may  regulate  wages  and  hours 
as  they  already  regulate  rates  of  service 
and  that  minimum  rates  of  pay  should 
be  stipulated  in  the  public  contracts  and 
enforced  by  the  commission.  To  quote 
an  officer  of  the  league: 

"The  present  crisis  clearly  reveals  the 
defects  of  the  method  now  in  use  and 
should  lead  to  a  prompt  and  serious  con- 
sideration of  these  proposals.  At  the 
moment,  however,  there  is  urgent  need 
that  the  Public  Service  Commission 
should  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  men 
and  the  public.  The  commission  can 
apply  drastic  remedy  in  holding  up  the 
payment  of  any  contractor  who  violates 
the  prevailing  rate-of-wages  law.  This 
the  commission  and  the  city  are  required 
to  do  by  law.  The  responsibility  clearly 
rests  upon  them. 

"The  demand  for  a  $2  rate  cannot  be 
considered  unreasonable  in  view  of  the 
results  of  the  city's  own  official  investi- 
gation of  wages.  The  Municipal  Bureau 
of  Standards  recently  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  a  report  on  the  cost 
of  living  for  an  unskilled  laborer's  family 
L.  New  York  city.  It  concluded  that 
'below  $840  a  year  an  unskilled  laborer's 
family  of  five  (husband,  wife  and  three 
children  under  14  years)  cannot  maintain 
a  standard  of  living  consistent  with 
American  ideas.' 

"Why  then,  should  New  York  tolerate 
the  muckers  being  paid  little  more  than 
half  this  amount  in  the  construction  of 
the  great  dual  subway  system,  one  of 
the  greatest  engineering  projects  that  the 
city  has  ever  entered  upon  ?" 


THE  OLD  MEN'S  TOY  SHOP 
~y  ELLOW  chicks  and  bunny  rab- 
*  bits  of  Easter  popularity,  as  well 
as  all  the  animal  favorites  of  child- 
hood, are  being  made  by  a  group  of 
grandpas  in  a  little  shop  at  256  Mott 
street,  in  a  crowded,  out-of-the-way 
section  of  New  York  where  few  buy- 
ers of  such  wares  are  apt  to  see  them. 
The  grandpas  were  culled  from  the 
hundreds  of  unemployable  who  ap- 
plied for  relief  to  the  Mayor's  Un- 
employment Committee  during  the 
winter  of  1914-15.  The  shop  was 
established  for  them  by  Christine  S. 
Foster,  and  when  the  financing  of  a 
"factory"  of  too  hands  become  too 
for  her,  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  took  over  the  grandpa's  shop. 
The  men  are  paid  a  wage  of  60 
cents  a  day  and  maintain  a  co-opera- 
tive flat  where  a  number  of  them 
live.  It  is  hoped  through  the  sale 
of  the  toys,  which  are  of  wood  paint- 
ed in  brilliant  colors,  to  make  the 
undertaking  nearly  self-supporting. 
During  the  Christinas  season,  through 
sales  in  an  uptown  store  donated  for 
the  purpose,  the  toy  shop  started  with 
a  favorable  outlook.  Now  all  it 
needs  is  a  chance  to  reach  the  ap- 
preciating eyes  of  the  children. 


CELLS  and  SOULS 


BY  THE  courtesy  of  humor  they 
called  the  room  the  "officers'  mess 
hall."  I  sat  there  playing  check- 
ers. My  fourth  consecutive  opponent 
was  opposite  me.  Around  us  sat  and 
stood  fifteen  or  twenty  other  gray-clad 
men,  watching  us  play.  I  was  as  much 
interested  in  the  men  as  in  the  game, 
partly  because  I  was  wondering  which 
one  would  be  my  next  antagonist,  but 
especially  because  I  had  come  to  study 
their  faces  and  their  conduct. 

They  acted  for  all  the  world  like  any 
group  of  unselected,  average  human  be- 
ings. I  have  played  checkers  in  corner 
groceries,  barber  shops  and  cross-roads 
hamlets  all  over  the  Middle  West.  I 


know  how  the  village  blacksmith  and  the 
"cracker-box  philosopher"  act  at  a 
checker  game.  These  men  acted  just 
that  way.  They  used  the  same  small 
talk,  they  made  the  same  sallies  at  each 
other  and  at  the  players:  "Why,  Rats, 
I  thought  you  said  you  could  play  check- 
ers." "Aw,  lem  me  sit  down,  I  can  beat 
the  man  that  made  the  board."  "Hello, 
Bill,  how's  your  periscope  this  evening?" 
And,  disappointingly,  they  offered  pre- 
cisely the  same  quality  of  false  wisdom 
as  to  how  the  game  ought  to  have  been 
played  at  the  move  before  the  last. 

My  opponents,  also,  acted  like  other  op- 
ponents. Their  knowledge  of  the  game 
was  that  of  men  who  play  checkers 
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as  a  pastime  only.  They  began  with  the 
same  ill-concealed  air  of  confidence  and 
played  through  the  middle  game  with  a 
noticeably  growing  perplexity.  Finally, 
when  the  God  of  Battles  smiled  upon 
my  mute  wooden  heroes,  they  pushed  the 
pieces  from  them  with  the  same  tactical 
protest  that  they  "hadn't  played  for 
years,  and  never  did  think  much  of  the 
game,  anyway." 

All  of  this  was  interesting  because  it 
happened  in  Sing  Sing  prison  just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  men  were  prisoners, 
both  those  who  played  and  those  who 
watched.  The  thing  could  not  have  hap- 
pened, of  course,  before  the  days  of  rela- 
tive freedom  inside  the  walls.  In  that 
time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  play, 
to  say  nothing  of  spontaneity  and  nat- 
uralness; even  conversation  was  barred. 
There  was  one  difference,  however,  be- 
tween this  prison  group  and  other  audi- 
ences at  checker  games.  The  banter  of 
the  Sing  Sing  convicts,  as  easy  and  un- 
exaggerated  as  children's,  was  never 
harsh  and  was  often  affectionate. 

The  other  night  I  saw  Galsworthy's 
Justice.  In  this  tragedy,  now  produced 
for  the  first  time  in  the  United  States 
since  the  Hull  House  players  gave  it  in 
Chicago  in  1911,  I  found  the  contrast  to 
the  checker-playing  scene  in  Sing  Sing. 
Justice  is  an  indictment  not  only  of  pris- 
on cells,  but  of  the  psychology  of  courts 
and  of  anti-criminal  phobia  in  general. 
It  combines  a  moving  human  story  with 
an  intellectual  clash  between  the  forces 
that  see  criminals  as  something  very 
akin  to  patients  and  the  forces  that 
see  criminals  as  self-willed  incarnations 
of  evil. 

One  factor  in  the  play's  power  is  the 
utter  absence  of  any  extraordinary 
means  to  excite  sympathy.  To  begin 
with,  there  is  no  question  about  the  guilt 
of  the  chief  character,  who  offends 
against  the  law.  Falder,  a  weak  youth, 
for  love  of  a  married  woman  whose 
husband  mistreats  her  raises  a  cheque 
from  nine  to  ninety  pounds.  Nobody 
hates  him  for  it,  nobody  wants  to  prose- 
cute him  from  spite  or  vengeance.  But 
society  must  be  protected.  His  employ- 
er, a  man  of  decent  impulses,  is  also  one 
of  those  stern  souls  who  take  their  pre- 
cepts and  formulas  on  other  than  em- 
pirical evidence.  And  one  of  James 
How's  precepts  is  that  "if  a  man  is  go- 
ing to  do  this  sort  of  thing  he'll  do  it, 
pressure  or  no  pressure;  if  he  isn't  noth- 
ing'll  make  him." 


Neither  can  there  be  any  complaint 
against  the  fairness  of  Falder's  trial. 
His  attorney  tries  to  show  to  the  jury 
"the  background  of  life — that  palpitating 
life  which  .  .  .  always  lies  behind 
the  commission  of  a  crime."  "Is  a  man 
to  be  lost,"  asks  the  lawyer,  "because  he 
is  bred  and  born  with  a  weak  character?" 
Men  like  the  prisoner,  he  declares,  are 
destroyed  daily  under  our  law  for  want 
of  that  human  insight  which  sees  them 
as  they  are,  patients,  and  not  criminals. 

"He  has  had  his  punishment,  gentle- 
men, you  may  depend.  The  rolling  of 
the  chariot  wheels  of  Justice  over  this 
boy  began  when  it  was  decided  to  prose- 
cute him.  We  are  now  already  at  the 
second  stage.  If  you  permit  it  to  go  on 
to  the  third  I  would  not  give — that  for 
him." 

The  appeal  is  in  vain  and  Falder  en- 
ters an  English  prison  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  Here,  too,  everyone  is  as 
kind  to  him  as  can  be  expected.  It  is 
the  system  that  eats  remorselessly  at  his 
mind  and  soul.  Since  the  English  are 
never  in  a  hurry,  Falder  is  given  three 
months  of  solitary  confinement  in  which 
to  "think  it  over."  Nobody  mistreats 
him  and  everybody  offers  him  plenty  of 
the  kind  of  advice  they  think  he  needs. 

It  is  in  introducing  us  to  this  prison 
that  Galsworthy  presents  the  contrast 
to  the  Sing  Sing  incident.  Prisoners 
come  forth  from  their  cells  onto  the 
stage  and  stand  for  a  moment  dazed, 
blinded  by  the  weak  lights  of  the  jail  cor- 
ridor. Hollow  chested,  wearing  the  cap 
and  suit  of  their  degradation,  they  stoop 


under  the  weight  of  years  in  which  they 
have  led  vacuous,  impotent  lives. 

One  grizzled  convict,  fifty-six  years 
old,  defends  the  secret  making  of  a  saw 
by  himself  in  his  cell  because  it  was  his 
only  recourse  "to  pass  the  time."  An- 
other, reprimanded  for  banging  on  his 
cell  door  that  morning,  explains  that  it 
was  only  "the  want  of  a  little  noise" — 
"a  terrible  little  would  do,"  he  says — that 
drove  him  to  it. 

And  finally,  Falder,  always  weak  and 
always  a  little  nervous,  is  shown  strug- 
gling hard  to  keep  off  the  mental  hor- 
rors that  had  become  an  old  story  to 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  yet  succumbing 
in  the  end  and  going  temporarily  mad 
because  he  couldn't  endure  three  months 
of  solitary  confinement  in  a  cell  no  big- 
ger than  a  closet. 

Prisoners  like  those  in  Justice  can 
still  be  found  in  many  a  prison  in  this 
enlightened  land.  We  are  not  yet  out 
of  the  dark  age  of  punishment.  Yet 
any  one  of  these  criminals  in  the  play 
could  be  transformed,  or  could  have  been 
transformed  if  he  had  been  caught  early 
enough,  into  the  animated,  clear-eyed, 
self-respecting  watcher  at  a  checker 
game  in  Sing  Sing,  who  acted  for  all 
the  world  as  if  he  were  sitting  by  a 
stove  in  a  corner  grocery  store. 

The  life  in  those  cells  could  lead  to 
but  one  result.  Falder  came  out  ful- 
filling the  prophecy  of  his  attorney. 
His  weaknesses  were  accentuated.  He 
seemed  to  be  struggling  "against  a  thing 
that  was  all  round  him."  "It's  as  if  I 
was  in  a  net,"  he  said;  "as  fast  as  I  cut 
it  here,  it  grows  up  there."  Somewhere 
Galsworthy  has  described  this  play  as  "a 
picture  of  the  human  herd's  attitude  to- 
ward an  offending  member — heads  down, 
horns  pointed — and  of  its  blind  tramp- 
ling of  him  out."  That  was  what  Fal- 
der found.  His  relatives  forsook  him, 
his  fellow  clerks  in  the  first  job  he  got 
made  him  so  uncomfortable  he  "couldn't 
stick."  Then  came  a  forged  reference 
in  applying  for  a  second  position,  a 
failure  to  report  to  the  authorities  to 
whom  he  was  still  bound  by  his  ticket- 
of-leave,  and  a  second  arrest.  It  was 
'too  much.  Whether  suicide  was  in  his 
mind,  or  his  fatal  fall  came  in  trying  to 
escape  the  detective,  no  one  knew.  He 
had  gone  to  prison  because  he  was  unfit 
to  live  in  society,  and  he  had  come  back 
so  much  less  fit  that  death  was  a  merci- 
ful ending  to  his  tragedy. 

W.  D.  L. 


JACK  BARKYMORE   IX  THE  LEADING   ROI.K 
IN    JUSTUK 


Outlawing  Exhaustion 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  Decide  on  the  Length 

of  the  Workingman's  Day 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


AFTER  an  interval  of  eleven  years 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  is  once  more  to 
decide  whether  it  is  contrary  to  the  fed- 
eral constitution  for  a  legislature  to  set 
a  maximum  limit  to  the  working  day  of 
adult  men.  On  April  10  the  constitution- 
ality of  an  Oregon  law  limiting  to  ten 
hours  in  twenty-four  the  working  day 
of  male  employes  in  "mills,  factories 
and  manufacturing  establishments"  was 
set  for  argument. 

In  1905,  the  last  time  the  Supreme 
Court  passed  on  such  a  law,  it  decided  in 
the  famous  Lochner  case  (198  U.  S.  45) 
that  a  ten-hour  law  for  bakery  employes 
in  New  York  was  unconstitutional.  Be- 
fore that,  in  1898,  it  had  upheld  an  eight- 
hour  law  for  miners  in  Utah  (Holden  vs. 
Hardy,  169  U.  S.  366). 

In  the  one  case  the  court  was  con- 
vinced that  work  beyond  eight  hours  was 
a  menace  to  health.  In  the  other,  it  was 
unable  to  see  that  any  number  of  hours 
could  hurt  a  baker. 

What  the  attitude  of  the  court  will  be 
in  1916,  no  one  can  anticipate.  Two 
things  materially  change  the  aspect  of  the 
present  case  as  compared  with  the  two 
previously  decided :  First,  the  law  is  al- 
together different;  it  applies  not  to  a 
selected  class  but  to  all  adult  male  labor 
in  mills  and  factories.  For  this  reason, 
it  will  doubtless  be  urged  that  it  comes 
within  the  ban  of  the  Lochner  case. 
Surely  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  federal 
constitution  to  limit  the  working  hours 
of  bakers,  a  law  covering  bakers  and 
many  other  classes  of  labor  besides,  will 
also  be  unconstitutional. 

Here  enters  the  other  circumstance 
that  differentiates  this  case  even  more 
radically  than  the  scope  of  the  law  in 
question,  from  the  cases  previously  de- 
cided. It  is  since  1905  that  the  method 
has  been  employed,  when  social  legisla- 
tion was  attacked  in  court,  of  basing  the 
argument  for  its  defense  on  physical  and 
economic  facts,  instead  of  solely  on  legal 
precedents. 

This  is  the  method  that  Louis  D.  Bran- 
deis  and  Josephine  Goldmark  have  made 
famous  in  their  extensive  briefs  in  be- 
half of  legislation  affecting  women's 
hours,  which,  argued  by  Mr.  Brandeis 
before  the  courts  of  Oregon,  Illinois, 
New  York  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  have  established  the 
power  of  the  states  to  limit  the  hours  of 
working  women. 

For  the  first  time  a  law  fixing  a  limit 
beyond  which  a  man  shall  not  be  re- 


quired to  work,  is  also  to  be  defended 
almost  exclusively  on  the  ground  of  phys- 
ical and  social  necessity.  A  brief  as 
extensive  and  as  telling  as  the  one  sub- 
mitted in  the  Muller  case  (208  U.  S. 
412),  involving  the  Oregon  ten-hour 
law  for  women,  prepared  by  Josephine 
Goldmark  under  the  direction  for  the 
most  part  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  was 
filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  on  April  3. 

Attorney  General  Brown  of  Oregon 
has  welcomed  the  co-operation  thus  af- 
forded and  he  has  invited  Felix  Frank- 
furter of  the  Harvard  Law  School  to 
assist  him  in  the  oral  argument. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Brandeis'  nomination  by 
the  President  as  an  associate  justice  of 
the  court,  he  withdrew  from  the  case  be- 
fore the  filing  of  the  brief. 

THIS  brief  lifts  the  case  out  of  the 
field  of  discussion  that  characterized 
the  earlier  cases  and  shows  that  not  alone 
in  exceptional  cases,  but  in  all  employ- 
ment, even  where  the  work  is  considered 
light,  excessive  hours  of  labor  have  a  bad 
effect,  physically,  morally  and  socially, 
and  therefore  a  limit  should  be  fixed. 

In  the  short  argument  which  precedes 
the  presentation  of  facts,  that  fill  nearly 
1,000  pages  and  two  volumes,  reference 
is  made  to  the  adverse  Lochner  case. 
This  judgment,  it  is  argued,  "was  based 
upon  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  bakers' 
employment  beyond  ten  hours  as  known 
to  the  'common  understanding.' "  But 
"it  is  now  clear  that  'common  under- 
standing' is  a  treacherous  criterion.  .  .  . 
The  subject  is  one  for  scientific  scrutiny." 
Such  scrutiny  has  now  been  made. 
When,  for  example,  the  court  sustained 
the  eight-hour  law  for  miners  in  1898 
it  did  so  because  that  industry  appeared 
to  the  court  as  unhealthful.  But 

'what  in  1898  presented  a  specific,  and  ap- 
parently, exceptional  instance — the  pois- 
oning of  the  human  system  through  long 
hours  of  labor  in  mines,  and  the  implica- 
tions of  this  evil  to  the  general  welfare — 
is  now  disclosed  to  be  of  far  wider  and 
deeper  application.  It  is  now  demon- 
strable that  the  considerations  that  were 
on  the  surface  as  to  miners  in  1898  are 
today  operative,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, throughout  the  industrial  system. 
"It  is  to  this  body  of  experience  that 
the  court's  attention  is  invited.  It  is  a 
mass  of  data  that,  partly,  was  not  pre- 
sented in  cases  like  Lochner  vs.  New 
York,  supra,  but  mostly  could  not  have 
been  before  the  court,  because  it  was  not 
heretofore  in  existence.  Inasmuch  as  the 
application  of  the  contending  principles 
must  vary  with  the  facts  to  which  they 


are  sought  to  be  applied,  of  course,  new 
facts  are  the  indispensable  basis  to  the 
determination  of  the  validity  of  specific 
new  legislation.  This  attitude  was  strik- 
ingly enforced  by  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  when  called  upon  recently  to 
pass  on  the  validity  of  legislation  which 
it  had  previously,  for  lack  of  adequate 
data,  failed  to  sustain.  'There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  reluctant  to 
give  effect  to  new  and  additional  knowl- 
edge upon  such  a  subject  as  this  even  if 
it  did  lead  us  to  take  a  different  view  of 
such  a  vastly  important  question  as  that 
of  public  health  or  disease  than  form- 
erly prevailed.'  People  vs.  Charles 
Schweinler  Press  (214  N.  Y.  395,  412)." 

In  presenting  this  "body  of  experi- 
ence," the  brief  discusses  the  menace  to 
national  vitality  that  exists  in  the  in- 
creasing grip  that  certain  diseases  are 
getting  on  American  life,  and  it  shows 
that  overwork  and  its  consequent  fatigue 
predisposes  the  body  to  attack.  It  also 
shows  the  evil  effect  of  long  hours  upon 
the  morals  of  the  individual  and  upon 
the  general  welfare  of  society.  Con- 
versely, it  shows  that  shorter  hours  have 
made  for  greater  efficiency  in  every  re- 
spect, from  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
citizenship  as  well  as  industry. 

At  the  outset,  the  brief  declares  that 

"the  outstanding  fact  regarding  national 
health  and  mortality  rates  in  the  United 
States  is  the  extraordinary  increase  both 
relative  and  absolute  in  the  so-called  de- 
generative diseases,  that  is,  diseases  of 
the  heart,  blood  vessels  and  kidneys. 

"While  the  death-rate  from  diseases 
such  as  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever 
has  been  steadily  declining,  and  the  high 
mortality  from  diseases  of  infancy  and 
childhood  have  been  noticeably  de- 
creased, the  mortality  from  the  degen- 
erative diseases  shows  steady  and  marked 
rise.  This  record  of  the  breakdown  of 
the  most  important  organs  of  the  body 
discloses  a  menace  to  American  vitality. 

"While  the  reason  for  the  extraordi- 
nary prevalence  of  the  degenerative  dis- 
eases is  still  in  part  obscure,  it  is  clear 
that  one  important  contributing  factor  is 
the  stress  and  strain  of  the  American 
way  of  living  and  working." 

Elsewhere  it  is  shown  that  "at  ages 
over  45  the  death-rate  in  the  United 
States  is  increasing  and  not  decreasing 
as  at  earlier  age  periods.  .  .  .  It  is 
not  a  necessary  and  inevitable  increase, 
for  in  England  and  in  Sweden  the  death- 
rates  at  all  ages  are  decreasing." 

Following  this  deeply  significant  state- 
ment, we  may  summarize  some  of  the 
chief  points  of  the  brief: 

"It    has    long    been    recognized    that 
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workers  in  certain  occupations,  clearly 
subject  to  special  dangers,  succumb  to 
special  forms  of  disease  and  premature 
death. 

"Obviously,  workers  in  the  dangerous 
trades  who  are  over-fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted, are  more  readily  attacked  by  oc- 
cupational diseases.  Fatigue  intensifies 
all  the  special  dangers  and  lessens  all 
the  chances  of  escaping  the  peculiar  haz- 
ards of  the  trade.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, therefore,  that  only  in  occupations 
subject  to  such  special  risks  was  special 
protection  needed  for  the  workers. 

"More  recent  investigations  show  that 
not  only  in  the  dangerous  trades,  but  in 
all  industries,  a  permanent  predisposition 
to  disease  and  premature  death  exists  in 
the  common  phenomenon  of  fatigue  and 
exhaustion.  This  is  a  danger  common 
to  all  workers,  even  under  good  working 
conditions,  and  all  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, as  distinguished  from  the  special 
hazards  of  particular  occupations. 

"In  ordinary  factory  work,  where  no 
special  occupational  diseases  threaten, 
fatigue  in  itself  constitutes  the  most  im- 
minent danger  to  the  health  of  the  work- 
ers because,  if  unrepaired,  it  undermines 
vitality  and  thus  lays  the  foundations  for 
many  diseases." 

Besides  these  general  injurious  fac- 
tors, other  dangers  of  environment  are 
found  to  be  common  to  large  numbers  of 
trades.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that 
injurious  substances  in  the  air,  threaten- 
ed the  health  of  the  workers  in  only  a 
few  dangerous  occupations.  It  is  now 
known  that  so  great  is  the  number  of 
trades  involving  the  presence  of  some 
injurious  substance  or  other,  that  they 
not  only  constitute  hazards  in  a  few  spe- 
cial trades,  but  are  common  to  most  of 
the  important  branches  of  manufacture. 

"In  practically  all  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, the  physical  environment  of  the 
workers  may  constitute  a  hazard  to 
health.  Among  these  general  industrial 
hazards  the  most  important  and  the  most 
prevalent  are  bad  air,  humidity,  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  noise,  bad  lighting,  vi- 
bration, etc.  Not  all  these  injurious  fac- 
tors are  ordinarily  found  in  conjunction 
in  the  same  work  place;  but  one  or  the 
other  is  operative  in  nearly  every  manu- 
facturing industry.  They  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  so-called  'dangerous  trades,' 
but  are  common  to  occupations  usually 
considered  non-hazardous. 

"Cotton  manufacture,  for  instance,  is 
not  usually  held  to  be  a  'dangerous 
trade';  yet  workers  in  cotton  mills  are 
subject  not  only  to  the  danger  of  inhaling 
injurious  substances  such  as  cotton  dust 
and  fluff,  but  are  subject  also  to  com- 
bined heat  and  humidity,  great  noise,  lack 
of  ventilation,  vibration  of  machinery, 
and  nauseating  odors. 

"Investigation  has  proved  that  these 
general  incidents  of  factory  life  affec- 
tively predispose  to  the  more  rapid  onset 
of  fatigue.  They  thus  undermine  the 
workers'  powers  of  resistance  and  are 
with  fatigue  concurring  causes  of  pre- 
mature decay." 

Fatigue  itself  is  shown  to  be  a  chem- 
ical process,  and  prolonged  fatigue  is 
Hpfinitelv  the  result  of  noison. 


"An  overtired  person  is  literally  a 
poisoned  person,  poisoned  by  his  own 
waste  products.  These  wastes  are  the 
poisonous  impurities  arising  from  the 
chemical  processes  of  cellular  life.  They 
circulate  in  the  blood,  poisoning  brain 
and  nervous  system,  muscles,  glands  and 
other  organs  until  normally  burned  up  by 
the  oxygen  brought  by  the  blood,  re- 
moved by  the  liver  or  kidneys,  or  elimi- 
nated through  the  lungs. 

"When  these  waste  products  accumu- 
late in  the  blood,  fatigue  ensues.  When 
they  exceed  their  physiological  or  normal 
amount,  exhaustion  results  and  health  is 
impaired.  After  excessive  labor  there  is 
also  a  consumption  of  energy-yielding 
material,  essential  for  activity.  The  pro- 
cesses of  disassimilation  are  in  excess  of 
those  of  assimilation." 

THERE  has  already  been  a  great 
deal  of  legislation  regulating  hours 
of  work  for  men.  The  brief  shows  that 
thirteen  states  and  Alaska  have  the  eight- 
hour  day  in  mines,  and  eight  states  and 
Alaska  have  it  in  smelters,  reduction 
works,  etc.  Even  more  surprising  is  its 
extent  in  miscellaneous  private  business, 
as  in  electric  light  and  power  plants  in 
Arizona;  coke  ovens  in  Alaska,  Arizona 
and  Colorado ;  in  blast  furnaces  in  Ari- 
zona and  Colorado;  in  plate  glass  works 
in  Missouri;  in  work  under  high  air 
pressure  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

It  states  that  statutory  limitations  of 
working  hours  to  ten  in  twenty-four  are 
found  in  saw  and  planing  mills,  bakeries, 
brick  yards,  and  drug  stores,  in  Arkan- 
sas, New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, respectively. 

Railroads  and  street  railways  have 
long  been  subject  to  legislative  restric- 
tion upon  the  working  hours  of  their 
men.  Work  done  in  private  business 
for  national,  state  or  municipal  gov- 
ernments has  been  subject  to  similar 
laws,  while  public  employes  enjoy  in 
some  cases  a  regular  working  day  of 
seven  hours. 

In  previous  cases  covering  restric- 
tions upon  the  working  day,  the  argu- 
ment has  hinged  upon  health  and  safety 
and,  in  some  degree,  upon  morals.  The 
present  brief  does  not  confine  itself  to 
injuries  and  benefits  to  health.  It  brings 
to  the  attention  of  the  court  the  supreme 
importance  of  citizenship. 

"The  welfare  and  safety  of  democracy 
rests  upon  the  character  and  intelligence 
of  its  citizens.  For  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  is  determined  by  the 
mental  and  moral  equipment  of  the 
voters.  Under  the  conditions  of  modern 
industry,  for  the  development  of  morals 
and  intelligence,  leisure  is  needed. 
Hence  leisure  is  a  prime  requisite  for 
good  citizenship. 

"If  a  democracy  is  to  flourish,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  citizen  must  not  end  at  the 
fourteenth  birthday,  when  wage-earning 
ordinarily  begins.  It  must  be  a  continu- 
ous process,  to  enable  men  to  under- 
stand great  issues  as  they  arise,  to  dis- 
cuss them  and  reach  decisions  upon  them. 

"In  the  interest  of  the  state,  therefore, 


industrial  labor  must  be  limited:  first,  so 
that  some  leisure  may  be  provided  out- 
side of  working  hours;  second,  so  that 
the  worker  shall  not  be  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  make  use  of  his  leisure." 

In  America  there  is  an  especial  need 
of  maintaining  a  schedule  of  work  that 
will  not  leave  the  body  so  exhausted  at 
the  day's  end  that  the  mind  has  no 
chance.  America  is  the  land  of  the  im- 
migrant. 

"In  1910  13,000,000  Americans  over 
ten  years  of  age  were  foreign-born.  Al- 
most 3,000,000  or  one  in  every  four, 
could  not  speak  English.  There  were 
between  6,000.000  and  7,000.000  foreign- 
born  white  males  over  twenty-one  years 
01  age,  of  whom  more  than  half  (55  per 
cent)  were  not  naturalized. 

"Between  1911  and  1914  the  additional 
immigration  aggregated  about  3,000,000. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  millions  are 
employed  in  industry,  especially  in  the 
great  manufacturing  centers,  such  as  the 
iron  and  steel  mills,  munition  plants,  tex- 
tile factories,  etc. 

"Throughout  the  country  there  is  in- 
creasing recognition  that  the  prime  neces- 
sity for  the  immigrant  is  Americaniza- 
tion, that  is,  opportunity  for  acquiring 
the  ability  to  speak  and  read  the  English 
language,  and  to  become  acquainted  with 
American  institutions. 

"No  man  can  become  a  naturalized 
citizen  unless  he  can  speak  English. 
Learning  English  is,  therefore,  the  key  to 
citizenship  and  to  a  participation  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  Ignorance  of  the 
English  language  is  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  industrial  advancement  and  to 
distribution  of  congested  immigrant 
populations.  Inability  to  speak  and  read 
English  also  increases  the  dangers  of  in- 
dustrial accidents,  injuries  and  occupa- 
tional diseases,  owing  to  the  immigrants' 
inability  to  understand  orders  or  hygienic 
regulations  printed  or  orally  given  in 
industrial  establishments. 

"The  growing  recognition  of  the 
need  of  Americanization  has  resulted  in 
a  country-wide  movement  to  provide 
evening  schools  to  teach  English  and 
give  special  instruction  on  American 
institutions.  Federal,  state  and  city  au- 
thorities are  urging  increased  appro- 
priations for  these  special  facilities. 

"Obviously,  this  whole  program  of 
Americanization  is  impossible  unless 
sufficient  leisure  is  provided  after  work- 
ing hours  to  enable  the  workers  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered. 

"The  task  of  teaching  adult  foreign- 
ers a  new  language  is  rendered  almost 
hopeless  unless  they  can  come  to  be 
taught  with  some  freshness  of  mind. 
The  project  of  Americanization  is  de- 
feated when  working  hours  are  so  long 
that  no  evening  leisure  is  left,  or  the  im- 
migrant workers  are  too  much  exhausted 
to  make  use  of  it." 

This  brief,  like  its  predecessors  is  logi- 
cal, and  overwhelming  in  its  evidence. 
By  its  presentation  of  the  world's  record- 
ed experience  it  makes  an  irrefutable 
argument  for  better  work,  better  living 
and  better  thinking,  on  the  basis  of 
enough  rest  every  day  to  make  those 
things  possible. 
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MAKING  RURAL  SCHOOLS 
COUNT  IN  OREGON 

ONE  of  the  features  of  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition  that  at- 
tracted the  closest  attention  of 
hundreds  of  educators  who  journeyed  to 
San  Francisco  was  the  exhibit  of  Ore- 
gon's rural  schools.  For  several  years 
the  educational  leaders  of  that  state  have 
been  working  hand  in  glove  With  a  sturdy 
public  demand  for  better  rural  education. 
At  the  request  of  THE  SURVEY,  J.  C. 
Muerman,  specialist  in  rural  education 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, has  writtten  briefly  of  the  progres- 
sive system  that  has  been  attained  by 
Oregon. 

"Over  one-half  of  Oregon's  popula- 
tion" writes  Mr.  Muerman,  "live  in  rural 
communities.  Seventeen  counties  are 
entirely  rural.  Those  most  interested  in 
the  rural  schools  have  for  some  time 
recognized  their  needs,  and  a  system  of 
rural  supervision  has  been  provided. 
These  supervisors,  by  devoting  their  en- 
tire time  to  the  field  work  and  working 
under  the  direction  of  county  superin- 
tendents, have  greatly  aided  efforts  for 
rural  school  betterment. 

"The  improvement  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Oregon  has  followed  four  distinct 
lines:  (1)  apian  for  standardizing  school 
buildings  and  grounds;  (2)  parent- 
teacher  associations  in  the  rural  and 
village  schools;  (3)  the  boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  and  school  fairs;  (4)  the  play- 
ground and  supervised  play. 

"In  1910  Polk  county  began  an  en- 
ergetic campaign  for  better  rural  schools 
by  adopting  a  definite  plan  for  standard- 
izing schoolhouses  and  grounds.  This 
plan  proposed  ten  or  twelve  points  to  be 
obtained.  These  were  afterward  in- 
creased to  fifteen  so  that  although  a 
school  might  be  of  the  standard  plan 
for  1912,  it  would  have  to  make  ad- 
ditional improvements  to  conform  to  the 
demands  for  1913.  Among  these  points 
were  proper  lighting  of  the  schoolhouse, 
proper  heating  and  ventilation,  an 
average  attendance  of  more  than  92  per 
cent  for  the  year,  also  a  school  term  of 
not  less  than  eight  months. 

"This  plan  or  a  modification  thereof 
was  soon  followed  by  five  other  counties 
and  has  led  to  a  state-wide  regulation  to 
which  all  rural  schools  must  conform  if 
they  wish  to  be  standard.  The  present 
state  regulations  for  the  standarization 
of  rural  schools  contain  thirteen  points 
as  follows:  flag,  schcolhouse,  equipment, 
heating  and  ventilating,  rooms,  standard 
picture,  grounds,  sanitation,  outbuild- 
ings, teacher,  library,  attendance,  length 
of  term. 

"Not  only  did  this  plan  receive  the 
approval  of  the  state  superintendent  but 


it  received  the  hearty  support  of  a  strong 
public  sentiment  which  was  created 
through  public  meetings,  parent-teacher 
associations,  and  kindred  organizations. 
The  aim  of  every  earnest  school  man  in 
Oregon  was,  'Let  the  patrons  of  the  dis- 
tricts know  what  we  want  and  why  we 
want  it.' 

"Under  the  general  head  of  parent- 
teacher  associations  are  included  all 
organizations  for  school  and  county  bet- 
terment. The  legislature  of  1915  au- 
thorized the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  for 
community  gatherings  or  as  civic  centers. 
There  are  now  more  than  300  well-or- 
ganized parent-teacher  associations  in 
the  school  districts  throughout  the  state. 
Not  only  have  they  supported  the  school 
boards  in  securing  new  buildings  and 
sites,  improving  old  ones,  and  beautify- 
ing the  school  grounds,  but  they  have 
been  invaluable  in  securing  the  close  co- 
operation of  all  efforts  to  better  school 
conditions,  thus  making  doubly  effective 
the  work  of  such  organizations  as  the 
boys'  and  girls'  industrial  clubs  and 
kindred  associations. 

The  boys'  and  girls'  industrial  clubs 
enroll  12,000  children  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  18.  These  clubs,  as  is  shown 
by  the  club  project  for  1914,  are  divided 
into  ten  different  organizations,  which 
embrace  corn  growing,  potato  raising, 
girls'  canning  and  preserving,  girls'  cook- 
ing and  baking,  boys'  and  girls'  poultry 
raising,  girls'  sewing,  boys'  pig  raising, 
boys'  and  girls'  gardening,  dairy  herd 
record  keeping,  and  manual  arts. 

"The  organization  of  these  clubs  is 
truly  co-operative  and  the  co-operation  is 
brought  about  by  the  united  effort  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
the  Agricultural  College  of  the  state,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

"An  annual  appropriation  of  $6,000  is 
given  the  state  superintendent  to  carry 
out  his  part  of  the  program.  This  special 
fund  secures  the  employment  of  two  ex- 
cellent assistants  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  the  field,  organize  clubs,  hold 
community  meetings,  and  act  as  judges 
at  local  industrial  fairs.  Each  assistant 
is  provided  with  a  stereopticon  and  a  full 
set  of  slides  illustrating  the  actual  work 
done  in  different  localities  of  the  state. 

"The  second  co-operative  influence  is 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  which 
prepares  special  bulletins  describing  each 
project  and  enrolls  the  name  of  every 
member  of  the  club  in  the  extension  de- 
partment of  the  college  and  provides  him 
with  appropriate  bulletins,  incidentally 
making  the  agricultural  college  and  its 
work  familiar  to  the  farm  boys  and  girls, 
trusting  that  the  time  may  come  when 
each  member  of  the  club  will  enroll  as  a 
resident  student  and  continue  his  work  in 
the  college.  The  third  co-operative  agent 
is  the  United  States  Department  of 


Agriculture  whose  beneficial  work  is 
well  known  in  every  state. 

"The  beautiful  forest  trees  that  grow 
in  western  Oregon  seem  to  invite  the 
boys  and  girls  to  enjoy  the  shade  of  their 
friendly  branches.  They  also  attract  the 
parents  to  bring  their  lunch-baskets  and 
enjoy  the  kind  of  community  gathering 
that,  in  ye  olden  time,  was  called  a 
'school  picnic.'  In  the  counties  of  Oregon 
where  the  sun  fails  to  make  its  daily 
appearance  unhampered  by  clouds,  and 
where  the  'mists'  fall  with  more  or  less 
frequency,  play-sheds  have  been  built 
where  young  and  old  can  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  free  air  and  where  they 
can  defy  the  elements. 

"The  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion has  issued  a  bulletin  called  A  Practi- 
cal Recreation  Manual  for  Schools.  This 
not  only  gives  valuable  information  con- 
cerning games,  playgrounds,  and  equip- 
ment, but  standardizes  and  organizes 
play.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  play- 
grounds are  as  well  supervised  as  they 
might  be,  nor  will  they  be  until  the 
teachers  universally  take  a  greater  in- 
terest in  this  important  part  of  their 
work. 

"To  answer  the  question  so  often 
asked,  Are  parents  and  patrons  interest- 
ed in  Oregon's  schools,  the  report  of  the 
state  superintendent  for  1915  and  the 
bulletins  issued  from  his  office  give  the 
following  answer :  In  two  years  Oregon 
has  increased  the  length  of  her  school 
term  more  than  ten  days;  the  average 
length  is  now  five  days  less  than  eight 
months. 

"In  the  best  dairy  sections  of  Oregon 
dairying  is  taught  in  each  rural  school 
and  these  schools  are  supplied  with  the 
Babcock  milk  tester;  three  times  a 
month  children  bring  samples  of  milk  to 
be  tested  and  all  records  are  kept  by  the 
children.  From  the  results  of  these 
three  average  days,  monthly  estimates 
are  made  and  the  pupils  must  keep  the 
record  of  not  less  than  two  cows  from 
the  farm  herd  at  home.  The  fact  that 
there  are  19,000  dairies  in  Oregon  and 
175,000  dairy  cows  shows  the  necessity 
for  such  instruction  in  the  rural  schools. 

"One  hundred  and  ten  local  school 
fairs  were  held  in  1914  and  one  boy  who 
won  the  state  corn  prize  of  the  previous 
year,  this  year  sold  seed  corn  to  fifty 
boys  throughout  his  county,  and  each  of 
these  boys  planted  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  this  corn.  This 
boy  also  sold  enough  seed  corn  to  the 
farmers  of  his  community  to  enable  him 
to  pay  all  of  his  expenses  for  a  year  in 
high  school. 

"Oregon  still  has  many  rural  school 
problems  that  claim  attention.  The 
salaries  of  rural  teachers,  for  example. 
are  not  always  sufficient  to  attract  and 
hold  many  who  are  best  fitted  for  rural 
work.  There  has  been  no  sudden  or 
great  revival  of  interest  in  Oregon 
schools,  but  rather  a  gradual  develop- 
ment along  sane  and  conservative  lines. 
The  school  authorities  have  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  people  providing  they  are 
well-informed  concerning  the  needs  of 
the  rural  districts,  and  through  well- 
organized  and  well-directed  efforts  of 
local  organizations  they  hope  to  continue 
the  work  thus  so  well  begun." 
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ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES  DAY 
IN  CLEVELAND 

NEARLY  everybody  in  Cleveland, 
from  a  fancy  grocery  house  to  an 
illuminated  sign  company,  helped  the 
Associated  Charities  of  that  city  raise 
funds  for  its  winter  relief  work  on  As- 
sociated Charities  day,  February  26. 

The  fancy  grocery  house  joined  with 
the  printers  of  theater  programs  to  put 
advertis.ng  in  those  programs.  The  il- 
luminated sign  company  erected  the 
sign  shown  on  this  page  at  one  of  the 
important  street-car  crossings  of  the  city. 
A  bill-posting  company  donated  twenty- 
six  25-foot  billboards.  A  big  department 
store  paid  for  advertising  space  in  all 
street-cars.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce gave  office  space  for  campaign 
headquarters  and  both  telephone  com- 
panies gave  free  service.  No  "tagging" 
or  soliciting  of  any  sort  was  done,  but 
6,000  collection  boxes  were  placed  in 
stores,  factories,  theaters,  clubs,  groceries, 
moving-picture  theaters,  and  other  places 
throughout  the  city.  A  committee  of 
200  representative  citizens  organized  the 
campaign  and  exerted  widespread  in- 
fluence. 

A  total  of  $10,400  was  raised  toward 


the  goal  of  $25,000.  The  collection  boxes 
contributed  $5,900  of  this  amount,  and 
unsolicited  checks  contributed  $4,500. 
Two  years  ago  street-car  fare  box  day, 
held  the  day  before  Thanksgiving,  netted 
$17,476.  The  street-cars  were  not  avail- 
able this  year. 

"In  spite  of  the  diminished  and  really 
disappointing  financial  returns,"  said 
James  F.  Jackson,  superintendent  of  the 
Associated  Charities,  "I  think  Associated 
Charities  day  this  year  was  the  most 
effective  thing  we  ever  did  in  proportion 
to  the  expenditure  of  energy  and  money. 
Next  year  we  hope  to  repeat  the  plan, 
with  even  stronger  publicity." 

ROUTES   OF  ARMENIAN 
DEPORTATION 

TO  answer  the  question,  Where  are 
the  Armenians  today?  the  American 
Committee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Re- 
lief, which  has  headquarters  at  70  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  city,  has  prepared 
this  map. 

"In  January,  1915,"  says  William  W. 
Rockwell,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
"there  were  between  1,600,000  and  2,000.- 
000  Armenians  living  in  Turkey.  Within 
a  twelve-month  it  is  estimated  that  half 
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of  them  perished  through  disease,  starva- 
tion or  massacre.  Of  the  survivors  310,- 
000  are  refugees  in  the  snow-bound  Rus- 
sian Caucasus;  a  large  number  are 
stranded  in  Persia,  4,000  are  in  Port 
Said,  Egypt,  and  perhaps  300,000  to  500,- 
000  are  still  in  Turkey. 

"The  routes  of  the  deportation  were  as 
follows :  From  Constantinople  a  railway 
runs  diagonally  across  Asia  Minor  to  a 
point  near  Adana.  Most  of  the  exiles 
were  shipped  in  freight  cars  like  cattle 
down  this  road,  and  where  there  was  a 
junction  or  where  there  was  a  section 
still  under  construction  they  had  to  walk 
or  be  driven  to  or  from  a  concentration 
camp.  Today  there  are  refugees  in  the 
Salt  desert  in  central  Asia  Minor,  in 
camps  between  Adana  and  Aleppo  and 
elsewhere,  in  towns  and  villages  on  the 
railway  that  runs  south  from  Aleppo 
through  Damascus  to  Median  in  Arabia, 
and  along  the  sections  of  the  Bagdad 
railway  not  shown  on  this  map,  which 
extend  via  Ras  el  Ain  to  Mosoul.  Some 
of  the  furthest  points  they  are  known  to 
have  reached  are  the  regions  of  Jerusalem 
beyond  Jordan,  Ras  el  Ain,  and  Deir  el 
Zor  on  the  Euphrates." 

ONE  WAY  OF  SUGARCOATING 
THE  GAS  BILL 

A  PLAN  of  co-operation  between 
business  and  benevolence  has  been 
initiated  by  the  Cleveland  Federation  for 
Charity  and  Philanthropy  and  the  Cleve- 
land Electric  Illuminating  Company. 
The  company  has  put  at  the  service  of 
the  federation  its  mailing  and  collection 
service,  so  that  each  of  the  75,000  il- 
luminating company  subscribers  receives 
each  month  with  his  bill  a  printed  slip 
explaining  some  phase  of  the  work  of 
the  federation  and  its  56  constituent  phil- 
anthropies. 

The  light  bill  contains  a  space  for  a 
contribution  to  the  federation,  which 
may  be  forwarded  along  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bill.  Without  deduction  of 
any  kind,  the  contributions  thus  received 
are  transferred  by  the  company  to  the 
federation  office,  whence  acknowledg- 
ment is  made  to  the  donor. 

The  only  cost  to  the  federation  is  the 
relatively  small  one  of  printing  the  in- 
serts. It  is  said  that  in  no  other  way 
could  75,000  people  be  reached  so  eco- 
nomically, nor  could  collection  be  hand- 
led with  so  little  trouble  to  the  donor 
and  expense  to  the  federation.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  results  will  be  found 
worth  while  not  only  financially,  but  also 
in  an  educational  way. 

MEETINGS   TO    DISCUSS 
FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

TO  FURTHER  the  medical  and  psy- 
chological study  of  feebleminded- 
ness, a  group  of  psychologists,  physicians 
and  others  in  New  York  city  have  recent- 
ly arranged  for  frequent  meetings  with- 
papers  and  discussions.  R.  G.  Wood- 
worth,  professor  of  psychology  at  Colum- 
bia Universitv,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon 
and  Dr.  Morris  Karpas  constitute  the 
organization  committee.  The  classifica- 
tion of  mental  defectives  and  their  care 
and  treatment  will  be  particular  subjects 
pursued. 
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BY  ELSIE  CLEWS  PARSONS 

THE  Martin  articles  seem  to  me 
hardly  arresting  enough  for  contro- 
versy. Why  did  you  publish  them? 

The  only  point  is  that  women  suffer  in 
industry.  (So  do  men.)  Upon  that  suf- 
fering you  can  base  only  a  plea  for  the 
betterment  of  industrial  conditions,  not 
for  the  exclusion  of  women  (or  men) 
from  industry. 

Women  suffer  in  the  home.  (So  do 
men.)  Upon  that  plea  you  can  base  only 
a  pica  for  the  betterment  of  home  con- 
ditions, not  for  the  exclusion  of  women 
(or  men)  from  the  home. 

If  our  will  to  power  were  to  spend  it- 
self upon  bettering  economic  conditions 
and  less  upon  controling  other  human  be- 
ings, don't  you  think  we'd  all,  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin,  be  a  happier  lot? 

BY  CAROLINE  BARTLETT 
CRANE 

MR.  MARTIN  erects  a  woman  of 
straw  and  christens  it  "femin- 
ism." After  misquoting  numerous  femin- 
ists (for  distorted  use  of  their  words  to 
misrepresent  their  views  is  misquotation) 
he  exclaims : 

"Home-keeping  mothers  are  a  disgrace 
to  their  sex,  it  appears,  and  a  menace 
to  humanity,  so  subdued  to  their  own 
shame  that  they  are  unaware  of  it." 

He  proves  that  this  is  the  feminist 
position  by  quoting  from  Olive  Schrein- 
er's  book,  Woman  and  Labor,  certain 
passages  concerning  undoubted  woman 
parasites,  together  with  her  cry  to  such 
women  to  rouse  themselves  to  demand 
some  work  to  do  in  the  world.  Yet 
Miss  Schreiner  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  her  book  is  at  pains  to  say  that  she 
does  not  want  anyone  to  think  that 
woman's  domestic  labor  in  her  own 
home  "should  not  be  highly  and  most 
highly  recognized  and  recompensed." 
Miss  Schreiner  adds: 

"I  believe  it  will  be  in  the  future,  and 


then  when  woman  gives  up  her  inde- 
pendent field  of  labor  for  domestic  or 
marital  duty  of  any  kind,  she  will  not 
receive  her  share  of  the  earnings  of  the 
man  as  a  more  or  less  eleemosynary 
benefaction,  but  an  equal  share  as  the 
fair  division  in  an  equal  partnership." 

President  M.  Carey  Thomas  makes 
mention  of  the  obvious  fact  that  women 
are  entering  industrial  life  in  ever-in- 
crcas'ng  numbers;  and  Florence  Kelley, 
speaking  with  tragic  force  of  the  evils 
of  industrial  life,  says: 

"Girls  marry  with  the  knowledge  that 
;is  wives  they  will  have  to  work  for 
wages,  and  accept  it  as  the  will  of  God 
or  the  curse  of  nature  when  in  their 
families  babies  die." 

These  statements  are  construed  by  Mr. 
Martin  as  triumphant  announcements 
that  the  blissful  goal  of  feminism  will 
presently  be  reached  when  no  woman 
anywhere  who  is  to  be  held  worthy  of 
the  name  will  findr_her  occupation  or 
pleasure  within  the  four  walls  of  a  mere 
home. 

Why  are  Mr.  Martin  and  a  fast-dimin- 
ishing number  of  men  so  terribly  exer- 
cised over  the  fate  of  "the  home."  Were 
I  to  give  way  to  my  feelings,  I  would  be 
tempted  to  ask,  Who  made  the  home, 
anyway,  and  reply  that  woman  made  the 
home,  and  that  she  made  it  for  her  chil- 
dren. If  primitive  man  had  had  his 
way,  he  would  not  have  made  a  home; 
he  would  have  made  a  harem.  But 
woman  demonstrated  the  desirability  of 
the  home,  and  admitted  the  man  on  con- 
dition that  he  do  his  part,  which  part 
has  become,  in  process  of  evolution,  to 
support  the  home  from  the  outside. 

Now,  granted  that  there  are  a  few 
ultra-feminists  who  advise  women  to 
delegate  their  domestic  and  maternal 
duties  in  large  measure  and  join  man  in 
the  outside  support  of  the  home,  this 
attitude  is  without  doubt  fathered  by  in- 
dustrial conditions  which  often  make  it 
impossible,  unaided,  to  support  a  family, 


and  mothered  by  the  age-long  industrial 
subjection  of  women  which  Mr.  Martin 
is  so  anxious  to  perpetuate  that  he  would 
leave  little  to  chance.  Which  reminds  mt 
of  \\r.  L.  George's  closing  concession  in 
his  none  too  complimentary  series  in  tht 
At'antic  Aionthly,  on  The  Intelligence  of 
Woman : 

"But  if  the  world  is  to  be  remoulded 
I  think  it  much  more  likely  to  be  re- 
moulded by  woman  than  by  man,  simply 
because  that  as  a  sex  he  is  in  power,  and 
the  people  who  are  in  power  never  want 
to  alter  anything." 

"Every  woman  should  find  some  man 
to  support  her,"  is  the  plain  and  simple 
teaching  of  Mr.  Martin.  It  is  to  him 
nvmstrous  that  women  (women  teach- 
ers, for  example)  should  receive  promo- 
tion and  increased  salary  for  length  and 
excellence  of  service  "as  if  there  were  a 
deliberate  purpose  to  present  the  maxi- 
mum temptation  to  spinstcrhood."  He 
favors  permitting  young  teachers  to  teach 
with  but  slight  promotion  "for  a  maxi- 
mum period  of  five  to  ten  years,"  after 
which  they  are  to  be  discharged — whether 
they  marry  or  not.  If  they  marry,  and 
are  good,  they  are  to  be  allowed,  when 
their  youngest  child  is  fourteen  or  so,  to 
return  to  service  "in  the  highest  teach- 
ing positions  available  to  women." 
(Note  those  last  two  words.  Also,  thai 
Mr.  Martin  fails  to  disclose  the  sourci 
of  his  information  that  women  who  wish 
to  be  reinstated  as  teachers  will  quit 
having  babies  when  their  youngest  is 
fourteen.) 

Men  get  rusty  in  a  score  or  more  of 
years  in  which  they  have  totally  neg- 
lected their  professional  specialty  for 
something  else.  Women  are  supposed 
to  find  in  maternity  and  housework  the 
continued  elixir  of  educational  life,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  nothing  if 
changing  so  rapidly  as  our  ideas  and 
technique  of  school  education. 

Mr.  Martin  would  approve  of  warning 
"the  regiments  of  bright  young  women 
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engaged  at  a  salary  in  social  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  that  they  would  not 
be  retained  beyond  a  few  years,"  and 
quotes  with  approval  the  director  of  one 
association  who  annually  engages  a  few 
of  the  most  brilliant  graduates  of  the 
women's  colleges,  for  three  years  only, 
with  the  notice  that  he  ixpects  them  to 
marry  by  that  time. 

Is  there  indeed  a  men's  union  to  sup- 
plement their  natural  attractions  with 
this  device  of  taking  women's  already 
underpaid  jobs  away  from  them  entirely? 
Such  a  regime  would  surely  mean  near- 
starvation  to  many  a  woman  who  refused 
to  be  coerced  into  dependence  on  her  sex 
functions  for  a  living  even  though  this 
dependence  took  the  outward  form  of 
marriage.  To  other  women  of  feebler 
resistance,  it  would  doubtless  mean: 
Find  a  man  to  support  you  as  a  wife — 
or . 

One  would  suppose  that  teachers  and 
social  and  philanthropic  workers  make  no 
contribution,  as  such,  to  the  welfare  or 
the  increase  in  numbers  of  the  future 
generation;  that  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  for 
instance,  wickedly  encouraged  in  spin- 
sterhood  by  more  than  a  three-year  ten- 
ure of  office  in  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau,  is  uselessly  engaged  in  saving 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  babies,  instead 
of  having  one  or  two  of  her  own. 

Here  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Martin,  in  his 
haste,  may  have  overlooked :  George 
Washington  was  the  father  of  nothing 
but  his  country. 

If  marriage  cannot  compete  for  women 
with  outside  attractions,  why  does  it  not 
occur  to  "humanists,"  such  as  Mr. 
Martin,  to  remove  "economic  depend- 
ence" and  other  age-long  stumbling 
blocks  out  of  the  way  of  marriage  ?  Why 
not  give  women  participation  with  men 
in  the  obvious  right  to  regulate  their 
social  and  domestic  affairs  as  best  suits 
them? 

Women  are  no  longer  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  reactionary  attitude  of 
a  few  good  men  like  the  writer  of  these 
articles.  They  comfortably  reflect  that 
they  possess  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  great  mass  of  men;  for,  be  it  re- 
membered, it  is  by  the  votes  of  these 
same  men  that  women  are  rapidly  be- 
coming enfranchised  and  given  full  poli- 
tical equality,  with  all  that  that  implies, 
over  the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Martin  represents  feminists  as 
being  deaf  to  the  humanistic  appeal  that 
as  potential  mothers  of  the  race  they 
should  not  subject  themselves,  in  indus- 
trial pursuits,  to  conditions  which  injure 
their  maternal  functions.  The  citations 
he  makes  prove,  I  think,  not  that  femin- 
ists contend  that  women  shall  enjoy  pre- 
cisely the  same  facilities  for  injuring 
themselves  and  "for  getting  drunk"  as 
men,  but  that  men  must  cease  legislating 
for  and  governing  women,  even  in  the 
name  of  protection.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
New  Zealand  and  our  western  states,  we 


find  enfranchised  women  leading  the 
world  in  legislation  to  protect  wage- 
earning  women  and  their  maternal  func- 
tions as  well  as  to  protect  children. 

A  word,  in  closing,  about  Mr.  Martin's 
conception  ( which  is  the  conventional 
conception)  of  woman  in  social  service — 
the  "gray-haired  matron"  who  has  raised 
her  family  and  is  not  under  the  neces- 
sity of  going  back  into  industrial  life. 
The  best  social  service  of  the  future  will 
not  be  done  for  some  mothers  by  other 
mothers  any  more  than  the  best  political 
condition  can  be  created  by  some  men 
for  other  men  or  by  all  men  for  all 
women.  We  want  an  aristocracy  of  age, 
wealth  and  social  security  patronizing 
from  afar  and  doing  things  for  other 
women,  no  more  than  we  want  the  old 
and  vanishing  sex  aristocracy. 

Insofar  as  mature  women  of  leisure, 
by  their  experience,  can  actually  enter 
into  the  lives  and  needs  of  women  in 
general  and  help  them  to  help  themselves 
— first  to  be  free,  and  then  to  use  their 
freedom  in  a  solution  of  the  thousand 
and  one  problems  that  used  to  seem 
individual  and  are  now  seen  to  be  com- 
munal and  political  and,  above  all, 
economic — the  "woman  in  the  autumn  of 
life"  can  be  of  service,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  of  great  and  increasing  service. 
Should  she  undertake,  however,  to  lay 
upon  the  rising  generation  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  passing  one,  she  will  fall 
into  the  same  category  as  certain  men 
whose  "good  lives  after  them"  and  evil 
fortunately,  "is  interred  with  their 
bones." 

BY  ALICE  STONE  BLACK- 
WELL 

FEMINISM  simply  means  woman's 
rights.  Advocates  of  woman's 
rights  differ  widely  among  themselves  in 
their  views  on  industrial  questions,  in- 
cluding the  advisability  of  married 
women  becoming  wage-earners.  There- 
fore, when  Mr.  Martin  says  that  femin- 
ism wants  all  women  to  be  economically 
independent,  he  ought  to  say  "certain 
feminists." 

Most  feminists  of  my  acquaintance  be- 
lieve that  in  an  ideal  state  of  society 
all  fathers  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
earn  the  living  for  their  families.  But, 
as  things  are,  a  great  and  growing  multi- 
tude of  women,  both  married  and  single, 
must  be  bread-winners. 

Feminists,  therefore,  urge  that  they 
should  be  as  well  equipped  as  possible ; 
that  they  should  be  relieved  of  all  arti- 
ficial handicaps,  including  sex  prejudice; 
and  that  the  women  themselves  should 
have  a  vote  in  the  laws  that  regulate 
their  industrial  environment. 

Mr.  Martin  draws  a  dark  picture  of 
the  deplorable  conditions  prevailing 
among  working  women,  and  says  that 
this  state  of  things  is  due  to  feminism ! 
He  should  rather  say  that  it  is  due  to  a 
greedy  industrialism,  developed  under 


laws  in  which  women  have  had  no  voice. 

Feminism  is  supposed  to  have  gone 
furthest  in  the  equal  suffrage  states. 
Yet  the  census  shows  that  the  proportion 
of  wage-earners  among  women  is  smaller 
in  those  states  than  the  average  for  the 
country  at  large. 

All  the  suffrage  states  have  passed 
mothers'  pension  laws,  while  many  of 
the  non-suffrage  states  have  neglected 
to  do  so.  The  very  first  mothers'  pension 
law  originated  in  Australia,  where 
women  vote.  A  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  suffrage  states  than  of  the  non- 
suffrage  states  have  minimum  wage  laws 
for  women. 

Of  the  eleven  equal  suffrage  states, 
five  have  an  eight-hour  law  for  women 
— Washington,  California,  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona and  Wyoming.  Of  the  37  states 
where  women  have  not  equal  suffrage, 
not  one  has  this  law. 

Louis  D.  Brandeis,  a  suffragist,  drew 
the  brief  which  led  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  uphold  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  eight-hour  law  for 
women.  Josephine  Goldmark,  a  suffra- 
gist, helped  him  to  compile  his  material. 
Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  another  suffragist,  wrote 
the  decision. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  official  organ 
of  the  National  Association  Opposed  to 
Woman  Suffrage,  in  its  issue  for  De- 
cember, 1913,  described  California's 
eight-hour  law  for  women  contemptu- 
ously as  "a  law  urged  by  suffragists," 
and  published  an  article  bitterly  attack- 
ing the  whole  principle  of  putting  any 
limit  upon  women's  hours  of  labor.  It 
said: 

"No  more  stupid  law  was  ever  enacted. 
Women  have  as  much  right  to 
work  as  men,  and  are  perfectly  com- 
petent to  fix  their  own  working  hours. 
A  healthy  woman  can  work  with  im- 
punity as  many  hours  as  a  healthy  man, 
in  work  suitable  for  women  to  perform." 

Unquestionably,  present  industrial  con- 
ditions are  largely  destructive  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  workers,  and 
more  destructive  to  women  than  to  men. 
Home  conditions  are  often  destructive 
too,  i.  e.,  the  home  conditions  of  the  aver- 
age woman,  who  is  the  poor  woman. 
Everyone  familiar  with  tenement  house 
life  knows  this.  Vvomen  are  being 
ground  up,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
factory ;  and  doubly  ground  up  where 
they  have  to  work  in  both.  What  is  to 
be  done  about  it? 

Mr.  Martin  offers  no  practical  solu- 
tion. He  says  the  father's  wages  should 
be  raised.  This  would  be  welcomed  with 
joy  by  all  women ;  but  is  there  any  pros- 
pect of  it?  Everywhere  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  going  up  faster  than  the  rate  of 
wages.  He  would  have  women  for- 
bidden to  serve  as  clerks  in  stores,  or  to 
work  in  factories  and  mills;  and  he 
draws  a  pleasing  picture  of  the  results 
of  such  a  prohibition — millions  of  "pale- 
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faced  women  coming  out  into  the  sun- 
light." But  he  does  not  tell  us  how  they 
are  to  get  anything  to  eat. 

The  few  occupations  which  he  con- 
siders womanly  would  not  begin  to  ab- 
sorb all  the  women  who  have  to  earn  a 
living.  Such  talk  is  purely  academic. 
It  is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that 
confronts  us. 

Only  far-reaching  industrial  changes 
can  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty; 
but  in  the  meantime  factories  and  work- 
shops should  be  so  regulated  by  law  that 
they  will  neither  break  down  the  health 
of  women  and  girls,  nor  leave  the  father 
worn  out  and  unfit  for  work  by  thirty- 
five,  after  which  his  wife  and  children 
must  support  the  family.  Hours  should 
be  shortened  and  sanitary  conditions  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  Martin's  idea  that  wage-earning 
is  necessarily  hurtful  and  hateful  to 
women  is  all  moonshine.  If  you  want  to 
see  a  picture  of  ruddy  health,  look  at  the 
"pit-brow  lasses"  of  England  or  the  fish 
wives  of  Scotland.  And,  if  every 
woman  hated  to  teach,  boards  of  educa- 
tion would  not  have  to  strain  their  in- 
genuity to  make  all  teachers  quit  when 
they  marry. 

No  one  has  set  forth  more  forcibly 
the  ill  results  of  forcing  young  mothers 
into  the  labor  market  than  Jane  Addams, 
Florence  Kelley,  Lillian  D.  Wald  and 
Julia  C.  Lathrop — all  of  them  prominent 
suffragists.  Under  present  conditions  it 
is  generally  a  misfortune  when  the 
mother  of  a  young  family  is  obliged  to 
become  a  bread-winner — generally,  but 
not  always.  This  is  a  question  for  each 
woman  to  decide  for  herself,  in  view  of 
her  family  circumstances;  and  no  out- 
sider is  entitled  to  lay  down  a  cast-iron 
law  for  her  on  the  subject. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  try  to 
secure  for  the  poor  woman's  children, 
by  collective  effort,  some  of  the  advant- 
ages which  the  rich  woman  buys  for  her 
children — kindergartens,  supervised  play- 
grounds, etc.  Incidentally,  these  give  the 
mother  more  leisure. 

The  process  of  specialization  and  sub- 
division of  labor  is  also  bound  to  go  on, 
whether  we  approve  of  it  or  not.  Just 
as  inevitably  as  the  spinning  and  weav- 
ing have  passed  out  of  the  home,  the 
laundry  work,  the  cooking  and  the  dish- 
washing are  bound  to  follow.  When  they 
have  gone,  the  problem  of  overfatigue  in 
the  household  will  be  largely  solved. 
There  is  big  money  waiting  for  the  man 
or  woman  who  succeeds  in  sending  in 
good  hot  meals  to  families  at  moderate 
rates,  to  be  eaten  in  their  own  homes — 
a  plan  already  in  use  in  some  foreign 
cities.  Then  the  servant  question  will 
lose  its  terrors;  and  the  problem  of 
economic  independence  will  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  solved  too.  When  the  average 
woman  has  a  number  of  hours  at  her 
own  disposal  every  day,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  children  are  safe  and  that 


the  dinner  will  not  suffer,  she  can,  if 
she  chooses,  put  in  that  time  doing  some- 
thing that  will  bring  in  money. 

As  women  have  so  much  larger  part 
than  men  in  the  important  work  of  re- 
production, they  will  probably  never  take 
as  large  a  share  as  men  in  the  other  work 
of  the  world;  but  with  a  proper  adjust- 
ment of  hours,  there  is  no  reason  why 
most  women  could  not  do  some  wage- 
earning  work,  with  far  less  fatigue  than 
they  suffer  from  the  present  long  hours 
of  miscellaneous  housework.  Nor  need 
this  keep  a  mother  from  nursing  her 
baby. 

New  Zealand  already  requires  a  rest 
period  for  women  after  every  4l/2  hours 
of  work;  and  in  time  the  rest  periods 
may  be  made  still  more  frequent. 

Mr.  Martin  suggests  that  a  wage-earn- 
ing woman  could  not  afford  to  pay  an- 
other woman  a  dollar  a  day  to  straighten 
up  her  flat.  But  four  neighbor  women 
could  each  pay  a  fifth  woman  25  cents  a 
day  for  that  service. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  limited  space 
to  review  all  Mr.  Martin's  statements. 
But  one  of  his  ideas  must  be  unquali- 
fiedly condemned — that  opportunities  for 
permanent  employment,  and  for  promo- 
tion, as  social  workers,  etc.,  ought  to 
be  closed  to  women,  in  order  to  put  pres- 
sure upon  them  to  marry.  Arguing 
against  giving  women  good  pay,  Mrs. 
John  Martin  said  at  an  anti-suffrage 
meeting  in  New  York  on  April  2,  1914, 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"In  every  high  salary  paid  to  men, 
society  is  the  gainer.  But  with  women 
it  is  the  reverse — every  raise  in  salary 
makes  her  less  likely  to  marry." 

This  means,  of  course,  less  likely  to 
marry  for  money.  When  she  has  a 
chance  to  marry  for  love,  the  daughter 
of  a  multi-millionaire  accepts  it  as  de- 
lightedly as  the  poorest  factory  girl.  A 
loveless  marriage  is  a  sin.  To  seek  to 
drive  women  into  such  unions  is  not  only 
a  crime  but  a  blunder — a  blunder  because 
it  is  so  utterly  unnecessary. 

The  danger  is  the  other  way.  As  Alice 
Henry  points  out  in  her  admirable  new 
book,  The  Trade  Union  Woman,  the 
present  excessive  strain  of  industry  not 
only  breaks  down  young  women's  health, 
but  often  drives  them  to  marry  any  kind 
of  a  man,  without  the  least  love  for  him, 
merely  as  an  escape  from  intolerable  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Martin  lays  down  the  rule  that  no 
woman  who  is  not  a  mother  should  be 
allowed  to  be  the  head  of  a  woman's 
college.  This  would  have  robbed  Wel- 
lesley  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  and 
Mt.  Holyoke  of  such  rare  educators  as 
Mary  E.  Woolley  and  its  founder,  Mary 
Lyon.  It  is  a  sample  of  the  unwisdom 
of  allowing  cast-iron  rules  to  be  laid 
down  by  anyone — and  especially  by  an 
anti-feminist. 


BY  ANNE  O'HAGAN  SHINN 

DURING  the  past  month  I  have  be- 
come strongly  imbued  with  the 
desire  to  ask  your  leave  to  set  forth  my 
reasons  for  urging  the  abolition  of 
steam,  gasoline  and  electrically  driven 
vehicles  and  the  re-installation  of  the 
horse-drawn  stagecoach  as  the  general 
means  of  transportation.  My  grounds 
for  undertaking  this  great  reformatory 
movement  are  many.  I  urge  it — • 

First,  in  the  interest  of  sacred  nature. 
Surely  not  even  the  all  too  prevalent 
speed  maniac  will  deny  that  the  horse 
is  more  natural  than  the  engine.  Can  we 
defy  nature  and  hope  to  escape  the  price 
of  that  defiance? 

Second,  in  the  interest  of  human  prob- 
ity. It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  much 
corruption  in  our  public  life  is  due  to  the 
disgraceful  activity  of  railroad  director- 
ates among  dishonest  legislators.  Can 
any  opponent  of  stagecoachism  point  to 
similar  black  pages  in  the  history  of  the 
stagecoach  ? 

Third,  in  the  interest  of  the  comfort 
and  security  of  widows  and  orphans. 
Railroad  stock-juggling  has  reduced  and 
sometimes  rendered  entirely  worthless 
the  shares  of  railroad  stock  which  have 
formed  the  sole  capital  of  the  aforesaid 
widows  and  orphans.  When  was  it  ever 
possible  to  fling  such  an  accusation  at 
stagecoaches  ? 

Fourth,  in  the  interest  of  human  life 
and  health.  It  is  necessary  to  make  but 
the  briefest  reference  to  the  calamitous, 
often  fatal,  accidents  due  to  trolley-car 
collisions,  to  the  telescoping  of  trains,  to 
misplaced  switches,  to  temporarily  de- 
ranged signal  systems,  and  to  reckless 
motoring.  You  will  find  more  vehicular 
disasters  recorded  in  a  single  Monday 
morning  paper  now  than  you  will  find  in 
a  whole  decade  of  stagecoach  history. 

Apart  from  the  spectacular  and  im- 
mediate dangers  of  railroad  wrecks,  joy- 
rides  and  the  like,  there  is  the  more 
gradual,  more  insidious,  peril  to  health. 
Consider  a  single  trip  to  Chicago  with 
the  inevitable  jarring  upon  the  spine  and 
the  consequently  inevitable  increase  of 
nervous  disorders.  Consider  the  pre- 
destined physiological  and  psychological 
reaction  of  the  speed,  the  tension,  the 
general  high  pressure  of  modern  travel 
— the  eye-strain,  the  acridity  of  soft  coal 
fumes,  the  nauseation  of  gasoline. 

Contrast  these  with  the  incidental  re- 
sults of  stagecoaching — with  its  leisure 
and  peace,  with  its  aesthetic  satisfac- 
tions, with  its  opportunity  for  deep- 
breathing.  Can  anyone,  sincerely  making 
that  contrast,  deny  that  the  health  of  the 
race  demands  the  restoration  of  the 
stagecoach,  especially  for  women,  the 
mothers  and  potential  mothers  of  that 
race? 

The  opponents  of  stagecoachism  (I 
know  their  habit  of  mind,  at  once  mud- 
dled and  impatient!)  will  doubtless  op- 
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pose  to  my  demand  for  the  abolition  of 
machine  locomotion,  futile  pleas  for  its 
improvement.  They  will  blasphemously 
declare  that  the  horse  is  no  more  natural 
than  the  creations  of  man's  genius  in 
mechanics;  they  will  say  that  an  edu- 
cated, conscientious  and  consequently 
patriotic  public  will  in  time  destroy  cor- 
rupt alliances  between  railroad  director- 
ates and  legislatures;  that  speed  mania 
may  be  checked  by  adequate  penalties; 
that  machinery  will  improve  and  danger 
lessen,  and  that  already  the  record  of 
railroad  disasters  in  certain  other  coun- 
tries shows  that  human  life  need  not  be 
sacrificed  as  it  is  here.  But  I  say,  why 
temporize?  Why  try  to  reform  admitted 
evil?  Why  not  abolish  it  altogether? 
Why  not  practice  stagecoachism? 

That  this  is  perfectly  feasible,  that  the 
stagecoach  with  the  jolly,  inspiriting 
notes  of  the  horn  replacing  the  awful 
honk  of  the  motor  car  and  the  ear- 
piercing  blast  of  the  steam  locomotive  is 
a  possibility  is  abundantly  attested  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  spring  season  several 
tally-hos,  driven  by  expert  amateur 
whips,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  run  between 
the  Colony  Club  in  New  York  city  and 
Ardsley-on-the-Hudson. 

I  confess,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  should 
not  have  hoped  to  obtain  a  hearing  for 
my  views  from  you,  had  I  not,  during 
the  past  month  witnessed  your  hospitality 
to  certain  opinions  of  John  Martin.  I 
should  have  feared  that  you  considered 
your  space  too  valuable  to  be  given  to  the 
intellectual  offspring  of  Mrs.  Partington, 
forever  trying  to  stay  the  cosmic  tides 
with  household  mops.  I  should  have 
feared  that  you  would  send  my  exposition 
of  stagecoachism  back  to  me  (a  stamp 
being  enclosed!)  with  the  comment  that 
so-called  civilized  society  had  been  for 
a  century  and  a  half  or  thereabouts  in- 
creasingly a  mechanical  and  not  an  agri- 
cultural one. 

But  you  are,  it  •  seems,  liberal  to  all 
comers.  You  have  not  sent  this  gentle- 
man's contributions  back  to  him  with  the 
statement  that  they  were  irrelevant  to 
modern  problems  since  he  had  failed  to 
note  the  circumstance  that  we  were  liv- 
ing in  an  industrial  era  and  not  in  a 
patriarchal;  and  that  even  in  a  patri- 
archal, the  thoughts  and  the  capacities 
of  the  great  majority  of  women  were 
by  no  means  so  concentrated  upon  their 
sex  function  as  he  would  have  them  now 
become;  that  instead  of  centering  solely 
upon  the  physical  and  sentimental  aspects 
of  wifehood  and  maternity,  they  were  to 
a  very  great  extent  the  clothiers,  feeders 
and  doctors  of  the  society  in  which  they 
lived,  and  almost  exclusively  the  teach- 
ers of  the  young. 

You  would  have  told  Mr.  Martin  that 
labor  as  well  as  sex  has  always  been  the 
field  of  woman,  and  that  it  behooved 
public-spirited  citizens  to  see  to  it  that 
in  the  modernized  industrial  world  she 
did  not  lose  the  wholesome  privileges 


tnat  had  been  hers  when  every  house 
was  a  shop,  a  school  and  a  hospital  as 
well  as  that  roseate  nebulosity,  a  Home ; 
you  would  have  told  him  that  it  was  as 
right  and  proper  for  all  the  present-day 
Nausicaas  to  labor  in  steam-laundries  as 
it  had  been  for  the  Homeric  maidens  to 
wash  their  household  clothes  by  the  banks 
of  the  legendary  stream ;  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  impossible  for  the  world  to  go  on 
without  their  toil  today,  as  always;  and 
that  the  part  of  the  progressive  and 
sympathetic  was  not  to  deny  all  depart- 
ments of  labor  to  women  but  to  keep 
their  conditions  wholesome. 

But  you  didn't,  Mr.  Editor !  You 
printed  Mr.  Martin's  bleatings  about 
marriage  for  all  women  at  twenty-three 
years,  about  the  three  children  apiece, 
a'oout  the  prohibition  to  women  of  all 
activities  except  those  centering  around 
their  personal  and  individual  maternity. 
And  so  I  feel  encouraged  to  hope  that 
you  will  give  space  to  my  plea  for  the 
restoration  of  the  stagecoach.  At  any 
rate,  that  movement  does  not  require  for 
its  success,  as  does  Mr.  Martin's  "human- 
ism" (Heaven  save  the  mark!)  the 
harem,  which  is  becoming  obsolete  even 
in  the  East  under  the  pressure  of  modern 
conditions,  and  polygamy,  which  is  a 
crime  upon  the  statute  books  of  civilized 
communities. 

BY  CHARLOTTE  PERKINS 
OILMAN 

MR.  MARTIN  is  a  clever  and  sharp- 
penned  writer;  sometimes  bril- 
liant, sometimes  flippant — as  when  he 
speaks  of  women  as  finally  entering 
upon  their  long  denied  privilege  of  col- 
lege education  "with  loud  huzzas."  He 
has  also  an  easy  skill  in  buttressing  his 
argument  by  using  carefully  welded 
facts,  figures,  and  quotations,  which  is 
often  convincing  to  one  who  reads  hast- 
ily and  does  not  stop  to  question  as  he 
reads. 

Since  the  very  range  of  reference  so 
used  shows  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  and  statistics  on  this  subject, 
and  since  only  those  quotations  are 
given  which  in  any  way  support  Mr. 
Martin's  views,  or  tend,  as  unrelated  ex- 
cerpts, to  reflect  discredit  upon  their  au- 
thors, we  can  choose  between  two  opin- 
ions: either  he  is  incapable  of  seeing 
anything  save  what  agrees  with  his 
position,  or  he  is  capable  of  so  selecting 
as  definitely  to  exclude  from  his  mind 
and  withhold  from  his  readers  opposing 
material  which  he  does  not  see.  Only 
such  unconscious  disability,  or  conscious 
disingenuousness  can  account  for  the  ar- 
ray of  selected  quotations  and  statistics 
here  offered,  to  strengthen  a  case  of 
hopeless  weakness. 

Mr.  Martin's  position  is  simple  and 
clear.  It  is  the  old  one,  the  easy  one, 
the  ultra-masculine  one.  It  sees  in 
women  only  femininity,  and  sees  femi- 
ninity, as  excluding  all  human  qualities. 


He  has  chosen  to  claim  for  himself 
the  term  humanist,  while  attacking  the 
position  of  the  feminist.  Yet  in  a  true 
view  of  the  discussion  we  see  the  femin- 
ist upholding  the  human  qualities  and 
responsibilities  of  woman,  while  this 
self-styled  humanist  harps  continually  on 
her  femaleness. 

There  is  a  deceiving  ease  in  the  pro- 
cess of  reversion.  It  is  no  effort  at  all  to 
thinK  in  the  same  wav  that  all  men  have 
thought  for  thousands  of  years;  to  find 
phrases  that  shall  strengthen  convictions 
already  held  for  ages;  to  gratify  read- 
ers who  admiringly  say :  "That  is  just 
what  I  have  always  believed !  How 
well  he  says  it !" 

Facilis  descensus  Averni!  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  slippery  reversion  in  idea 
that  Mr.  Martin,  who  is  in  some  ways  an 
able  and  always  an  entertaining  dispu- 
tant, has  been  betrayed  into  statements 
which  carry  meaning  he  omitted  to  note ; 
and  some  which  even  an  "anti"  might 
see  to  be  erroneous. 

"A  man  may  be  terribly  overworked 
without  affecting  his  power  for  paterni- 
ty," says  Mr.  Martin.  This  is  accredit- 
ing the  human  male  with  a  Jove-like 
power,  an  immortal  prepotence,  a  sub- 
lime capacity  for  fulfilling  his  special 
function  regardless  of  any  interfering 
conditions. 

With  other  animals  we  know  this  is 
not  the  case;  the  valuable  "sire"  is  not 
"overworked;"  if  he  is  it  affects  his 
"power  for  paternity"  most  sharply. 
And  in  spite  of  Mr.  Martin's  reverence 
for  the  unassailable  vigor  of  his  sex,  the 
same  is  true  of  the  human  father.  One 
of  the  most  evil  consequences  of  over- 
work among  wage-earning  men,  even 
while  their  wives  have  nothing  to  do 
but  fulfill  their  supposedly  appropriate 
and  wholly  harmless  domestic  func- 
tions, is  in  the  deterioration  of  the  stock 
due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  father. 

Legitimate  work,  for  reasonable  hours, 
does  not  injure  either  paternity  or  ma- 
ternity. The  evil  effects  of  unsuitable 
and  unduly  prolonged  labor  are  shown 
on  both  men  and  women,  and  the  long 
list  of  trade  diseases,  affecting  all  labor- 
ers without  regard  to  sex,  are  perfectly 
well  known  to  Mr.  Martin,  who  was  once 
a  Socialist. 

Yet  in  these  little  articles  he  seeks  to 
show  that  all  extra-domestic  labor  in- 
jures women,  light  work  or  heavy  work 
—he  makes  no  exceptions.  The  only 
occupations  which  should  be  encouraged 
as  a  temporary  makeshift  for  young 
women  are  such  as  "domestic  service  in 
a  good  home  under  an  intelligent,  sym- 
pathetic woman,  who  would  encourage 
the  servant  in  keeping  company,"  or 
such  as  are.  "like  nursing,  preparatory 
for  domestic  life." 

Note  the  saving  clause,  "a  good 
home,"  indicating  that  he  well  knows 
domestic  service  in  most  homes  is  by 
no  means  "preparatory  for  domestic 
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life,"  but  cuts  off  the  girl  from  oppor- 
tunities for  marrying.  No  such  modifi- 
cation is  made  as  to  "a  good  factory," 
shop,  or  office.  He  assumes  the  bad 
conditions  of  extra  domestic  labor  to  be 
permanent  and  unavoidable,  and  further 
assumes  good  conditions  in  domestic 
labor  as  equally  certain.  Yet  in  the 
very  figures  he  gives  to  show  the  danger 
of  wage-earning  for  mothers,  a  sad 
light  is  thrown  upon  domestic  conditions. 

In  one  investigation  he  quotes  to  us, 
it  was  found  that  homeworking  mothers 
lost  146  babies  out  of  a  thousand,  and 
factory-working  mothers  209 — "an  ex- 
tra death  toll  of  63  per  thousand  due  to 
the  mother's  economic  dependence."  As 
he  previously  stated  that  the  factory- 
working  woman  was  also  a  houseworker, 
having  to  care  for  her  home  and  family 
besides  doing  the  day's  work  in  the 
mill,  these  figures  really  exhibit  a 
"death  toll"  of  146  per  thousand  due  to 
home  industry  alone,  and  only  63  more 
due  to  both. 

The  allowed  space  of  this  brief  criti- 
cism is  insufficient  to  expose  in  detail 
the  many  fallacies  of  Mr.  Martin's 
presentation.  The  most  fruitful  answer 
is  to  state  the  case  as  it  really  is. 


A  normal  woman  is  not  only  a  female, 
but  a  member  of  society.  She  should 
serve  society  through  her  personal  func- 
tion as  a  mother,  and  also  through  her 
social  function  as  a  worker. 

The  present  labor  conditions  of  the 
world  are  made  by  men  for  men,  and 
are  not  adapted  to  motherhood.  The 
entrance  upon  industry  of  women,  who 
will  always  for  the  most  part  be 
mothers,  must  modify  those  conditions 
so  that  they  will  no  longer  be  injurious, 
as  now,  to  both  men  and  women. 

The  development  of  the  individual 
woman,  through  specialized  labor,  will 
improve  her  motherhood,  both  through 
heredity  and  better  child  culture. 

The  complete  segregation  of  women  to 
domestic  and  sex-relationsip,  as  seen  in 
long  unquestioned  custom  in  Oriental 
countries,  does  not  result  in  an  improved 
society. 

The  lowest  grades  of  wage-earners, 
now  so  handicapped  by  being  forced  to 
work  in  man-made  conditions  both  in- 
dustrial and  domestic  together,  will  be 
the  most  benefited  by  bringing  to  bear 
their  specialized  and  organized  powers 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  factory 
and  the  home. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


To  THE  EDITOR:  In  thi  name  of  com- 
mon sense  and  the  United  States  Census 
Office,  what  is  the  matter  with  John  Mar- 
tin ?  He  seems  to  be  convinced  that  the 
most  complex  social  situation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  is  as  simple  as  A.  B.  C. 
It  is  all  the  result  of  one  factor,  and  like 
Adam  of  old,  he  finds  that  factor  to  be 
woman.  The  remedy  consists  in  "hu- 
manism," and  humanism  consists  in 
bringing  up  girls  to  get  married.  For 
every  Jill  there  waits  her  Jack;  let  her 
go  forth  and  find  him,  get  married,  and 
live  happily  ever  after. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it.  No  question 
of  homes  that  are  unable  to  teach  the 
girl  the  things  he  demands;  of  the  dis- 
parity in  numbers  between  men  and  wom- 
en in  different  sections  of  the  country — 
does  he  propose  to  establish  a  national 
matrimonial  bureau,  or  polygamy? — of 
the  fact  that  the  girl,  according  to  our 
conventions,  cannot  go  out  and  seek  her 
mate,  she  must  wait  to  be  sought,  and 
men  have  never,  in  this  country  at  least, 
been  distinguished  for  choosing  wives 
upon  their  ability  as  housekeepers. 

In  a  civilization  where,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  women  must  remain 
unmarried  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and 
where  these  women  must  depend  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  their  daily  bread, 
how  in  the  world  could  you  organize  any 
trade  or  profession  upon  the  presumption 
that  every  woman  in  it  would  marry 
before  thirty? 

As  to  Mr.  Martin's  statements  about 
the  deleterious  effects  of  industry  upon 
women,  he  tells  only  a  half  story.  For 
instance,  why  does  he  not  quote  the 
sentence  immediately  iolloivinq  the  one 
he  docs  quote  from  Robertson's  Birm- 
mgham  Report?  That  sentence  reads 


"Poverty  has,  however,  a  much  more 
deleterious  influence;  and  if  by  employ- 
ment poverty  can  be  removed  or  lessen- 
ed, such  employment  is  by  far  the  lesser 
of  the  two  evils." 

And  why  doesn't  he  quote  Dr.  Mor- 
ton's paper  in  the  same  congress  from 
which  he  quotes  Robertson?  She  con- 
cludes, after  a  most  exhaustive  study, 
that  "with  properly  regulated  hours  of 
work  and  recreation,  outside  of  the  phy- 
sical labor  referred  to  in  this  paper" 
(prolonged  and  unnecessary  standing, 
pushing  heavy  trucks,  carrying  heavy 
weights,  etc.)  "women  may  work  in  prac- 
tically any  field  of  modern  industry,  and 
not  only  retain  but  increase  their  stand- 
ard of  health." 

"Women  may  work" !  When  haven't 
women  worked?  The  time  is  not  very 
far  behind  us,  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
when  they  did  it  all,  and  the  men,  in  the 
language  of  the  Australian  Bushman, 
"hunted,  fought  and  sat  around."  In 
the  light  of  biology  and  anthropology,  the 
feminist  demand  for  labor  is  not  s<? 
ridiculous  as  it  seems  to  appear  to  some 
of  the  humanists.  History  also  throws 
some  light  upon  the  Question,  even  his- 
torv  so  recent  as  that  of  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  feminist — to  my 
knowledge,  at  least.  I  had  rather  sup- 
posed I  was  a  humanist,  but  if  human- 
ism cons:sts  in  shutting  your  eyes  to 
facts  and  advociHng  an  impossible  social 
program  with  an  impossible  Utopia  at  the 
end  of  it,  I  can't  be  a  humanist. 

But  I  am  interested  in  the  education 
of  girls,  and  I  see  more  and  more  clearly 
every  day  the  ccmplexitv  of  the  prob- 
lem, not  alone  in  its  social  aspects,  but 
in  its  psychological  implications  as  well. 


It  will  never  be  solved  in  any  such 
wholesale  fashion  as  Mr.  Martin  indi- 
cates, and  we  may  as  well  shake  our- 
selves free  from  preconceived  notions 
and  face  matters  squarely.  We  must 
listen  to  the  psychologist  as  well  as  to 
the  sociologist  and  the  social  reformer, 
and  we  must  be  satisfied  to  make  a  good 
many  "trials  ard  errors"  before  we  reach 
even  a  tentative  conclusion. 

I  hope  these  articles  will  stir  up  dis- 
cussion on  both  sides.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  they  are  subtly  designed  for  that 
very  purpose,  and  they  ought  to  prove 
effective  stimuli. 

WINIFRED  RICHMOND. 
[Clark  University.] 

Worcester,  Mass. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  has  been  good  to 
read  John  Martin's  arguments  in  favor 
of  homes  for  women  vs.  economic  inde- 
pendence. Like  most  people,  however, 
he  seems  to  think  the  question  is  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  for  all  women.  Only  a  few 
thinkers  have  analyzed  the  situation  to 
the  extent  of  learning  that  women  can't 
help  themselves.  Under  present  condi- 
tions economic  independence  is  thrust 
upon  them. 

But  no  one  seems  to  put  forth  the 
theory  that  women  can  change  those  con- 
ditions so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  each 
woman  to  have  a  home.  It  is  up  to 
women.  They  may  finally  insist  on 
Plato's  idea  expressed  in  his  Republic — 
that  sex  is  a  mere  incident,  that  men 
and  women  are  alike  except  for  the 
mere  difference  in  bearing  or  begetting 
children,  that  their  bodies  and  minds  are 
capable  of  the  same  exertions  and  the 
same  responsibilities,  that  therefore  they 
should  be  given  exactly  the  same  educa- 
tion even  to  military  training. 

In  times  of  war  women  shoulder  guns 
and  go  off  to  fight  with  the  men.  As 
for  homes,  there  aren't  any.  Marriages 
are  arranged  at  yearly  Hvmeneal  festi- 
vals; the  purpose  accomplished,  men  and 
women  have  no  further  tie  and  scatter 
promiscuously  to  their  various  pursuits. 
Children  when  born  are  taken  from  the 
mother  to  be  reared  by  the  state,  girls 
and  boys  alike. 

Mr.  Martin's  theory  is  the  opposite. 
He  believes  the  men  ought  to  shoulder 
the  work  in  the  world  and  take  care  of 
the  women,  the  women  repaying  by  mak- 
ing it  easier  and  pleasanter  for  the  men, 
and  thus  increasing  their  producing  ca- 
pacity. The  net  results  might  be  the 
same,  the  men  producing  more  than  if 
women  put  their  efforts  in  producing 
directly  themselves.  In  order  adequately 
to  help  men,  women  should  have  the 
awakening  and  understanding-  a  proper 
use  of  the  ballot  mav  bring.  If  a  woman 
actually  increases  the  output  of  a  man, 
can  she  be  called  a  parasite? 

But  Mr.  Martin's  recommendation  of 
homes  for  women  cannot  be  brought 
about  until,  first,  women  increase  the 
number  of  men,  and  second,  train  their 
boys  to  grow  up  with  the  idea. 

As  for  the  first,  statistics  over  the 
whole  world  prove  that  nature  provides 
plenty  of  men.  Darwin,  in  the  Descent 
of  Man.  quotes  a  ratio  of  106  for  70,000,- 
000.  But  women  let  their  boy  babies  die 
off  faster  than  girls,  for  infant  mor- 
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tality  statistics  prove  more  deaths  of 
male  than  female  babies.  As  further 
proved  by  still-births,  the  survival  of  the 
male  child  is  more  difficult  to  accomplish 
than  that  of  the  female  child,  being  ap- 
parently more  dependent  upon  the  moth- 
er's health. 

But  is  it  not  "up  to  women"  to  over- 
come these  difficulties  and  see  that  na- 
ture's plan  of  plenty  of  men  is  carried 
out?  Furthermore,  wars  and  other  evils 
depleting  the  stock  of  men  may  be  abol- 
ished by  women  pulling  together. 

If  society  is  truly  to  provide  homes 
for  women,  it  will  also  be  necessary  for 
women  to  make  that  an  attractive  propo- 
sition to  the  men  and  bring  up  their 
boys  to  that  view.  Mothers  must  see 
that  their  sons  expect  to  treat  every 
woman  as  they  would  like  every  man  to 
treat  their  sisters.  Though  women  must 
enforce  this  attitude  on  men,  it  will  re- 
sult almost  automatically  with  an  in- 
crease of  men. 

Homes  for  women,  then,  may  be  possi- 
ble only  when  there  are  an  equal  or 
greater  number  of  men,  and  when 
women  make  the  proposition  sufficiently 
advantageous. 

CONSTANCE   DREXEL. 

New    York 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Most  heartily  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  publishing  in  THE 
SURVEY  the  splendid  articles  by  John 
Martin  on  Humanism  vs.  Feminism. 

If  the  strong  influence  of  THE  SURVEY 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  two 
gravest  dangers  that  threaten  our  be- 
loved land,  military  preparedness  and 
feminism  (as  Mr.  Martin  uses  the  term) 
it  may  mean  the  salvation  of  our  coun- 
try. 

D   _.  ,  C.  E.  B.  NEILL. 

Buffalo. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Martin  anti- 
feminist  articles  printed  in  THE  SURVEY 
would  be  much  more  amusing  if  they  ap- 
peared in  an  anti-suffrage  periodical. 
They  are  a  misfit  in  THE  SURVEY  and 
many  of  your  readers  have  been  sur- 
prised to  see  THE  SURVEY  open  its 
columns  to  such  rubbishy  material,  and 
fill  a  good  many  pages  too. 

For  every  reader  who  takes  the 
trouble  to  write  you  formally  in  protest, 
there  must  be  a  great  number  who  pro- 
test silently. 

THE  SURVEY  has  not  benefited  itself 
by  the  Martin  articles.  As  to  the  benefit 
or  harm  done  the  feminist  movement, 
the  movement  is  now  so  strong  as  to  be 
harmed  by  almost  nothing  and  benefited 
by  almost  everything. 

ALICE  PARK. 
Boston. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  A  reader  of  your 
valuable  magazine  naturally  expects  to 
find  varying  views  expressed  therein,  and 
points  of  difference  among  even  acute 
thinkers  on  economic  subjects.  But  it 
does  seem  reasonable  to  ask  that  a  single 
writer  keep  the  same  point  of  view  in  a 
single  article.  John  Martin's  article  on 
Woman's  Work  Before  Marriage  shows 
such  confusion  of  thought  that  I  am  sur- 
prised at  its  place  in  your  publication. 

Mr.  Martin  says: 

"Women  are  less  fitted  for  industrial 
work  than  men,  as  is  shown  by  their  fail- 


ure in  private  employment  to  command 
the  same  salaries  as  men." 

A  half  column  further  on  we  read: 

"As  is  demonstrated  by  the  outstanding 
fact  that  men's  wages  average  double 
women's  wages  in  private  employment, 
the  supply  of  women  able  and  willing  to 
fill  industrial  positions  open  to  women  is 
greater  than  the  supply  of  men." 

The  same  fact  is  thus  cited  as  a  proof 
of  two  different  theories  of  wages.  If 
the  standard  of  work  determines  wages, 
the  supply  and  demand  do  not;  and  vice 
versa.  Numbers  do  not  prove  ineffi- 
ciency. Let  Mr.  Martin  choose  one 
theory  and  adhere  to  that  one. 

(MRS.)  FLORA  W.  SEYMOUR. 

Chicago. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Martin  has  form- 
ed an  erroneous  opinion  of  women  in  his 
articles.  To  begin  with,  women  are  more 


women  who  are  unwilling  to  sit  idle. 

When  the  school  teachers  in  New  York 
demanded  equal  pay  there  was  a  hard- 
fought,  bitter  fight,  they  won,  but  oh! 
what  severe  demands  are  now  exacted 
of  them  to  pay  for  their  liberty.  When- 
ever you  see  a  woman  getting  a  high 
salary,  make  up  your  mind  that  she  is 
giving  twice  value  received,  or  they 
would  put  two  men  in  the  place  and  give 
better  wages.  Single  men  get  as  good 
wages  as  married,  so  it  is  not  always  to 
support  a  family  that  men  get  good 
wages.  Young  men  often  waste  their 
money  where  a  woman  would  save  it; 
therefore,  why  favoritism  on  account  of 
sex? 

Efficiency  should  then  be  the  keynote 
in  the  world,  and  if  the  employe  or  poli- 
tician be  a  woman  and  renders  the  best 
service  to  her  employer  or  the  public, 
she  should  be  awarded  accordingly  and 


than  six  years  of  age,  and  collectively     given  a  chance  to  take  her  place  in  the 


should  not  be  treated  as  children.  Wom- 
en are  brainy,  capable,  efficient,  logical 
and  quite  as  capable  of  mental  and  phy- 
sical development  as  men.  Men  know 
this  and  are  becoming  alarmed  less  they 
be  outstripped  in  the  race.  Now,  of 
course,  competition  is  keen  everywhere 
and  man  must  awake  from  stupor  and 
keep  pace  mentally,  morally,  and  physi- 


human  race,  be  allowed  a  voice  in  voting 
and  a  voice  in  the  making  of  laws  which 
protect  home  and  society. 

ELEANOR  J.  CHADEAYNE. 
Buffalo. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  In  John  Martin's 
article  on  The  Industrial  Subjugation  of 
Woman  in  THE  SURVEY  for  February 


cally,  if  he  would  not  be  outdistanced.     26,  he  calls  for  scientific  investigation  of 


Nor  will  mere  words  aimed  at  women 
serve  to  keep  women  down  or  force  them 
out  of  industry. 

Of  course,  women  are  now  underpaid, 
but  not  always  because  she  is  an  inferior 
creature,  and  incapable  of  grasping  busi- 
ness or  mastering  the  situation.  She  is 


the  effect  of  different  industries  on 
women.  The  Gallon  Laboratory  for 
National  Eugenics  at  the  University  of 
London  has  made  an  exhaustive  study 
along  this  line  and  Mr.  Martin  will 
doubtless  be  much  relieved  to  find  he 
was  quite  mistaken  as  to  the  relative  im- 


underpaid  for  various  reasons:  first,  she  portance  of  a  mother's  work  outside  the 

home  and  other  factors  in  her  life,  as 
for  instance,  the  father's  occupation. 

I  will  quote  from  Karl  Pearson's,  The 
Academic  Aspect  of  the  Science  of  Na- 
tional Eugenics,  published  in  1911: 

"Elaborate  inquiries  have  recently 
been  made  officially,  and  a  certain  as- 
sociation, far  less  than  was  anticipated, 
has  been  found  between  infantile  mortal- 
ity and  the  employment  of  the  mother. 
It  is  about  the  degree  of  resemblance  be- 
tween a  man  and  one  of  his  great-grand- 
fathers. The  mother's  age  produces  50 
per  cent  more  effect  than  her  employ- 
ment on  the  death-rate  of  her  infant. 
Shall  we  restrict,  therefore,  the  ages  at 
which  a  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  have 
children? 

"The  occupation  of  the  father,  whether 
he  is  a  general  laborer,  a  factory  hand, 
a  skilled  laborer,  or  a  shookeeper,  has 


is  a  woman ;  second,  she  has  no  labor  or- 
ganization ofttimes  for  her  protection ; 
third,  she  has  lacked  the  experience  or 
business  training  (which  her  more  for- 
tunate brother  has  been  privileged  to 
enjoy),  simply  because  (as  a  male)  so- 
ciety will  allow  training  for  boys  in  busi- 
ness, but  would  deny  this  to  a  girl.  In- 
stead, they  would  try  to  make  her  take 
up  domestic  duties  whether  she  wills  it  or 
not. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  women 
when  given  a  chance  to  demonstrate  their 
ability  in  the  business  or  professional 
world  will  grasp  a  situation  quickly,  and 
adapt  themselves  very  readily  to  any  con- 
tingency. What  is  society  to  do  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  unmarried 
women,  clever,  ambitious,  talented,  with 
the  same  mental  or  physical  capacity  as 
men  ?  Shall  they  all  become  parasites, 


living  off  the   earnings   of   another,   or     just  100  per  cent  more  influence  on  the 


should  society  award  them  according  to 
their  efficiency?  Justice  demands  that 
it  should,  and  partiality  should  not  be 
shown  simply  because  a  man  is  fortunate 
enough  to  be  born  free  and  is  a  man,  re- 
gardless of  capability  or  efficiency. 

Is  it  a  fair  deal  to  expect  a  woman  to 
work  the  same  hours,  do  the  same  work, 
with  even  better  efficiency  and  speed, 
alongside  of  men  in  a  skilled  trade,  and 
then  be  obliged  to  accept  only  one-tliir-1 
the  wages?  Surely  wearing  skirts  ex- 
acts an  awful  penalty.  This  was  my  ex- 
perience. If  Mr.  Martin  had  been  placed 
in  such  a  position,  and  many  other  men, 
he  never  could  have  stood  it.  But  this 
is  one  situation  of  thousands  of  capable 


mortality  of  the  infant  than  the  em- 
ployment of  the  mother.  Are  you  go- 
ing to  legislate  as  to  the  father's  occu- 
ption? 

"The  infantile  death-rate  is  20  per 
cent  more  closely  associated  with  the 
food  in  the  home  than  with  the  mother's 
employment.  Shall  we  legislate  as  to 
the  food  the  mother  may  take?  Further 
that  food  is  associated  with  the  drinking 
of  the  mother,  and  her  drinking  with  the 
infantile  death-rate.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  legislation  with  regard  to  the  drink- 
ing of  mothers  might  lower  the  death- 
rate  more  than  restricting  their  employ- 
ment. More  important  than  the  mother's 
food  is  the  baby's  food.  The  manner  in 
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which,  when  the  baby  is  not  breast-fed, 
the  milk  for  the  baby  is  stored  is  90 
per  cent  more  important  than  the  em- 
ployment of  the  mother. 

''Now,  turn  to  the  nature  of  the  house 
in  which  baby  is  reared.  The  cleanliness 
of  the  house  is  20  per  cent  more  influen- 
tial than  the  employment  of  the  mother; 
the  proper  ventilation  of  the  house,  its 
dampness  and  its  lighting  are  about 
double  as  influential  as  the  employment 
of  the  mother.  Overcrowding  produces 
just  130  per  cent  more  influence  on  the 
infantile  death-rate  than  the  employ- 
ment of  the  mother. 

"As  another  illustration  let  me  refer  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  baby  is  fed — 
bottle  or  breast  feeding;  this  has  170  per 
cent  more  influence  on  the  infantile 
death-rate  than  the  employment  of  the 
mother.  Would  it  not  be  more  effective 
to  legislate  on  how  the  baby  is  to  be 
fed?  Nay,  if  we  allow  for  the  manner 
in  which  baby  is  fed  we  actually  find 
that  the  employment  of  women  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  lower  infantile  death-rate, 
i.e.,  of  those  women  who  breast-feed 
their  children,  the  employed  women 
have  fewer  infants  who  die  than  unem- 
ployed women. 

''Lastly,  let  me  give  another  striking 
illustration.  There  is  a  thing  called  a 
'dummy-teat'  or  'baby-pacifier' — an  india- 
rubber  tantalizer  and  bacilli-collector 
pushed  between  baby's  lips,  at  which  it 
sucks  ineffectually  and  indefinitely.  Out 
of  2,000  Rochdale  babies  1,500  use  these 
dummies.  Well,  now,  how  does  a  dum- 
my-teat compare  with  an  employed 
mother?  The  former  is  110  per  cent 
more  closely  related  to  the  infantile 
death-rate  than  the  latter.  Now,  1  ask 
you  how  you  can  possibly  legislate  with 
regard  to  employed  mothers,  who  if  they 
breast-feed  their  infants  show  better  re- 
sults when  employed  than  when  not  em- 
ployed and  neglect  those  baby-paci- 
fiers ?" 

MARGARET  MORSE  NICE. 
Amherst,  Mass. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Martin  in  his 
article  Woman's  Work  Before  Marriage, 
published  in  THE  SURVEY  for  March  4, 
attempts  to  sentimentalize  upon  woman 
as  wife  and  mother,  but  succeeds  only  in 
degrading  her.  For  he  discounts  all 
other  abilities  she  may  possess  and  de- 
nies her  all  pursuits  outside  this  sphere. 

During  the  period  between  her  exodus 
from  school  and  the  assumption  of  du- 
ties as  wife  and  mother,  he  offers  only 
one  field — and  that  narrowly  interpreted 
— in  which  woman  may  exercise  her  tal- 
ents and  attain  her  development.  In  the 
light  of  his  words,  motherhood,  instead 
of  becoming  an  added  attainment,  can  be 
viewed  only  as  a  limitation — all  industry 
not  bearing  directly  upon  it,  consciously 
being  excluded  from  woman's  life  for  a 
period  of  six  to  nine  years  before  her 
marriage,  which  time  is  denominated  by 
Mr.  Martin  as  the  "stop-gap"  period,  im- 
plying a  vacancy  in  woman's  life  when, 
in  her  maturity,  she  is  not  actually  en- 
gaged in  breeding. 

First,  there  are  two  classes  of  women 
who  live  through  this  "stop-gap"  period. 
They  are  the  women  who  later  marry, 
and  the  women  who  do  not  marry  at  all, 
or  who,  for  any  reason,  soon  return  to 


the  self-dependent  state.  Mr.  Martin 
considers  only  the  former  class,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  no  woman  knows 
during  these  years  whether  they  are  for 
her  the  "stop-gap"  period,  or,  perhaps, 
the  time  when  she  should  be  laying  the 
foundations  of  her  whole  economic  ex- 
istence, including  a  profitless  old  age. 

But  if  we  accept  such  a  class  and  con- 
sider it,  not  economically,  but  with  the 
ultimate  good  of  society  at  heart,  the 
point  of  difference  with  Mr.  Martin 
arises  over  the  question,  Are  occupations 
bearing  directly  upon  home-making  and 
children  the  best  pursuits  for  a  woman  to 
follow  prior  to  her  marriage,  regardless 
of  her  personal  taste  and  ability? 

We  do  not  believe  any  period  of  life 
is  a  "stop-gap."  If,  however,  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  society  has  introduced  a 
period  which  may  seem  to  be  such,  how 
then  can  woman  best  be  occupied  during 
these  years.  We  are  deeply  in  accord 
with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
words : 

"God  make  us  wise  to  know 
How  strong  the  stalk  must  grow 
That  rears  so  fair  a  flower." 

So  we  at  once  agree  that  woman  shall 
do  nothing  to  decrease,  but  all  possible 
to  increase,  her  potentiality  as  the  future 
wife  and  mother  during  the  years  under 
discussion.  Mr.  Martin's  recipe  to  that 
end,  broadly  stated,  is  as  follows: 

"In  anticipation  of  their  coming  high 
duties,  the  best  occupation  for  them 
would  be  connected  with  children  and 
home-making." 

Were  he  really  sincere,  this  statement 
would  satisfy  any  woman ;  she  would 
still  be  granted  unlimited  choice  of  occu- 
pation, for  all  forms  of  work  bear  a 
strong,  and  (except  those  which  drain  a 
woman's  physical  powers)  a  beneficial 
relation  to  children  and  home-making. 
The  degree  to  which  the  work  is  bene- 
ficial depends  upon  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual and  her  power  to  assimilate  the 
good  which  may  be  so  obtained. 

But  this  generous  interpretation  of  du- 
ties connected  with  home  and  children 
does  not  seem  to  be  Mr.  Martin's  ideal. 
Rather,  he  means  literally  "occupations 
connected  with  children  and  home-mak- 
ing." He  carries  a  specific  relation  from 
the  tasks  of  this  period  to  the  tasks  of 
the  later  years,  saying: 

"A  conscious  adaptation  of  work  dur- 
ing this  interlude  to  work  in  after  life 
will  come  only  when  the  adolescent  girls 
and  their  mothers — and  society — exhibit 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  significance 
and  difficulty  of  the  home  queen's  du- 
ties." 

Are,  then,  the  duties  themselves  a 
greater  test  of  the  home-keeper's  effi- 
ciency than  the  spirit  which,  through 
character,  she  brings  to  the  duties? 
Quoting  from  Young  Working  Girls  by 
Woods  and  Kennedy,  Mr.  Martin  says 
that  "few  girls  have  a  forehanded  in- 
terest in  cooking."  This  he  seems  to  re- 
gret, and  well  enough  he  may,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  girl  who  sells 
ribbons,  the  stenographer,  the  one  who 
studies  "law  or  preaching"  is  less  well 
equipped  to  meet  the  myriad  demands 
which  will  be  made  upon  her  as  wife 
and  mother.  There  will  be  demands  up- 


on her  judgment,  her  patience,  her 
thrift — upon  all  her  characteristics  in 
fact.  Ability  to  cook,  wash,  sweep  and 
sew,  while  very  important  indeed  do  not 
in  themselves  constitute  the  qualities 
which  make  for  the  highest  type  of 
womanhood. 

Who  is  competent  to  say  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  law,  or  of  business  methods,  may 
not  have  as  great  compensation  in  the 
later  period  as  may  come  through  skill 
in  the  culinary  arts  or  even  through 
ability  to  teach  school.  The  patience 
learned  at  the  typewriter  desk,  the  self- 
control  learned  back  of  the  ribbon  coun- 
ter, may  be.  the  very  fortification  need- 
ed by  the  future  mother. 

Since  this  "waiting  period"  is,  in  many 
cases,  the  only  time  during  a  woman's 
life  when  she  may  have  first-hand  con- 
tact with  life,  it  is  then  the  very  period  in 
which  she  may  develop  the  side  of  her 
nature  which  is  awakened  by  that  con- 
tact, and  add  to  her  character  the  lessons 
which  are  so  forcibly  learned  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  To  just  the  extent  women 
are  restricted  in  choosing  which  occupa- 
tion shall  be  the  medium  for  develop- 
ment, to  just  that  extent  will  the  de- 
velopment itself  be  limited. 

The  fact  that  it  is  not  economically 
possible  for  all  women  to  choose  for 
themselves  what  they  shall  do,  or  that 
some  women,  given  the  opportunity,  will 
not  do  so.  does  not  justify  a  course 
which  would  affect  those  with  power  and 
desire  to  choose.  Rather,  we  should  be 
working  on  a  theory  which  would  banish 
the  economic  difficulties  and  develop  the 
intellect  of  the  indifferent  that  they  too 
might  gain  the  greater  independence  and 
development. 

For  the  woman  who  knows  her  tastes 
and  abilities  and  wishes  to  choose  in  all 
this  world  what  work  she  shall  do,  all  op- 
portunities which  civilization  holds, 
should  be  hers.  The  effect  upon  her 
future  state  can  only  be  beneficial 
through  such  a  course.  That  "talents 
differ"  applies  to  women  as  well  as  to 
men.  Any  pursuit  (except,  again,  the 
physically  injurious)  which  has  greater 
attraction  and  stimulus  for  a  woman 
than  all  others,  will  probably  produce  a 
greater  development  than  any  other,  and 
will  react  beneficially  upon  her  future 
life,  even  though  that  occupation  may 
be  construed  as  one  not  bearing  a  direct 
relation  to  children  and  home-making. 

The  reasons  for  thinking  a  woman 
will  attain  a  greater  development  under 
these  conditions  are  almost  axiomatic. 
One  usually  chooses  to  do  what  one  en- 
joys. Preference  for  a  certain  work 
brings  increased  results  in  that  work. 
One  task  well  done  is  an  asset  to  bring 
to  a  new  task,  however  different  in  kind 
the  tasks  may  be.  Vastly  better  for 
husband  and  children  if  the  woman  ap- 
plied herself  sincerely  to  a  pursuit  in 
which  she  had  talent  and  interest,  prior 
to  her  marriage,  even  though  the  pur- 
suit had  no  direct  relation  to  home  and 
children,  than  that  she  had  stifled  per- 
sonality and  ambition  in  an  effort  to  ac- 
quire proficiency  in  the  "home  queen's 
duties"  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Martin  and 
others  who  like  to  paint  attractive  word 
pictures  on  the  door,  which  shuts  women 
into  imaginary  homes  and  discourages, 
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or  actually  prevents,  progress  into  any 
of  the  avenues  outside. 

MYRTLE  KEEGAN. 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Why  give  space  to 
Mr.  Martin  and  his  Malinism?  It  was 
probably  a  similar  effusion  which  called 
forth  from  the  bard  of  Avon :  "I  am  Sir 
Oracle,  when  I  ope  my  lip  let  no  dog 
bark." 

HARRIET  LLOYD  DOANE,  M.D. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

To  THE  SURVEY:  I  have  never  be- 
fore criticized  an  article  in  THE  SURVEY 
because  I  believe  that  all  opinions  ought 
to  be  represented  in  a  magazine  of  its 
character. 

I  do  protest,  however,  as  a  social 
worker  of  some  years'  experience,  as  a 
club  woman  and  a  suffragist,  against  the 
articles  by  John  Martin  now  appearing. 
They  seem  to  me  to  lack  every  quality  of 
fairness  to  women  and  of  understanding 
of  the  subject  which  the  writer  is  at- 
tempting to  discuss. 

I  know  many  of  the  readers  of  THE 
SURVEY  in  Des  Moines,  and  I  have  yet 
to  hear  a  favorable  comment  on  these 
articles.  FLORA  DUNLAP. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  told  that 
the  feminist  protest  on  the  Martin  series 
is  "illiberal"  and  due  to  a  desire  on  our 
part  to  "slam  the  door"  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition.  This,  I  believe,  is  unjust  and 
based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
protest.  Most  of  us  regard  the  anti- 
feminists  as  our  greatest  allies  whose 
propaganda  wins  us  many  converts. 

As  I  have  heard  the  matter  discussed, 
the  question  is  really  one  of  Mr.  Martin's 
proper  place,  which  we  think  is  in  the 
home  of  anti-feminism,  the  Woman's 
Protest,  and  not  in  a  progressive  and  up- 
to-date  magazine. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  taken  too 
much  for  granted  with  regard  to  THE 
SURVEY.  While  you  have  never  publish- 
ed feminist  articles  as  such,  most  of  us 
attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  you  did  not 
need  to  convince  your  readers  that 
women  like  Miss  Addams,  Miss  Wald, 
Mrs.  Kelley,  Mrs.  Nathan,  Miss  Van 
Kleeck,  Miss  Richmond  and  other  of 
your  women  contributors  are  really  peo- 
ple. The  fact,  too,  that  your  appeal  as 
an  educational  and  constructive  journal 
is  to  social  workers  in  whose  ranks  are 
so  many  women  who  have  passed  the  age 
of  twenty-three,  remained  unmarried  and 
still  served  their  communities  made  it 
seem  almost  unthinkable  that  you  would 
give  space  to  arguments  like  those  of  Mr. 
Martin. 

We  have  believed  that,  with  the  New 
Republic,  Harper's  Weekly,  the  Literary 
Digest,  the  Independent  and  other  maga- 
zines of  opinion,  you  accepted  the  woman 
movement  as  part  of  the  forward  move- 
ment of  democracy,  worthy  of  serious 
treatment.  As  far  as  I  know  the  only 
magazines  which  are  publishing  anti- 
feminist  propaganda  at  the  present  time, 
except  THE  SURVEY,  are  the  "organs"  of 
the  academic-antis  and  the  trade  journals 
of  the  brewers. 

Had  you  announced  a  symposium,  giv- 
ing both  sides,  with  your  editorial  eulogy 


of  "humanism,"  it  might  have  offered 
hope  that  you  were  not  in  hearty  accord 
with  its  tenets.  Although  in  our  cam- 
paigns we  no  longer  debate  whether 
women's  place  is  in  the  home,  we  would 
not  have  thought  that  you  had  gone  com- 
pletely over  to  the  opponents  of  women's 
progress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  discussion  is 
complimentary  to  the  history  of  THE 
SURVEY  which  led  us  to  suppose  that  such 
phases  of  the  woman  movement  as  labor 
legislation  for  women,  vocational  train- 
ing, equal  pay,  women  in  the  professions 
and  women's  service  to  the  community 
other  than  as  wives  were  established  with 
you. 

FLORENCE  WOOLSTON. 
[Editor  Woman  Voter.] 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  suffer- 
ing in  silence  from  the  inanities  of 
John  Martin's  style  in  the  confidence 
that  if  THE  SURVEY  saw  fit  to  publish 
his  articles  on  the  woman  problem, 
there  must  be  more  in  them  than  was  ap- 
parent to  my  "autumnal  mind."  But  now 
they  are  concluded,  I  find  that  that  organ 
does  not  glow  any  fresher  for  the  sun- 
light poured  upon  it  by  the  articles,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  stirred  to  a 
pitch  of  petulance  (the  matter  does  not 
merit  full-grown  wrath)  which  is  not 
good  for  "autumnal"  placidity. 

Might  I  suggest  that  you  follow  these 
articles  by  a  series  by  Everit  P.  Wheeler? 
We  women  should  not  speak  for  our- 
selves. 

I  am  not  sure  how  much  more  of  such 
twaddle  I  can  stand,  but  knowing  that 
your  position  on  suffrage  really  is  sound 
in  spite  of  this  evidence  against  it,  I  do 
not  fear  that  a  loyalty  which  stretches 
back  over  the  period  of  THE  SURVEY'S 
whole  existence  in  this  and  previous 
states  will  snap  just  yet.  Only  please  do 
not  abuse  its  elasticity  too  far. 

RUTH  M.  STARRETT. 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  I,  too,  am  a  new  sub- 
scriber, and  it  was  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  find  the  archaic  drivel  of  John 
Martin  featured  in  your  paper.  We  had 
all  hoped  it  was  buried  forever  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

Like  all  men  of  his  type,  Mr.  Martin 
extracts  paragraphs  from  feminist  litera- 
ture and  twists  them  to  suit  his  views. 
As  a  feminist,  I  beg  to  say  he  is  un- 
truthful, illogical  and  a  menace  to  any 
human  justice.  He  has  been  answered 
and  corrected  in  his  statements  so  often, 
it  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  do  so  again. 

We  hope,  when  his  little  Mann-Martins 
reach  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  will 
walk  the  streets  to  lind  some  one  to 
marry  them,  etc.  In  the  meantime,  un- 
less you  carry  out  what  your  list  of  as- 
sociates promise  you  can  count  me  out  on 
renewing  my  subscription. 

JEAN  COWDREY  NORTON. 

Hempstead,  L.  I. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  wish  to  protest 
against  the  reactionary  movement  of 
THE  SURVEY  in  the  publication  of  the 
articles  by  John  Martin,  entitled  The 
Four  Ages  of  Woman.  I  speak  not  only 


for  myself,  but  in  the  name  of  at  least 
four  other  women  subscribers  of  your 
magazine. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  medieval 
mind  of  Mr.  Martin  will  grasp  the  fol- 
lowing, but  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
him  that  the  door  of  opportunity  has 
been  opened  to  women,  and  it  will  never 
again  be  closed.  It  is  also  recognized 
bv  men — whose  mental  processes  are  not 
those  of  the  anthropoid  ape — that  women 
have  an  economic  value  to  the  state  aside 
from  that  of  child-bearing. 

LILLIAN  H.  MOORE. 
Topeka,  Kan. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  John  Martin's  incon- 
sistencies are  quite  amusing.  He  says, 
"The  doctrine  dinned  into  the  ears  of 
bright,  ambitious  college  girls  deflects 
their  mind  from  home-making  and  often 
turns  the  balance  against  it." 

My  observation  has  been  that  the  col- 
lege woman  makes  the  best  home,  especi- 
ally if  the  income  is  small,  and  she  is 
not  the  woman  who  sues  for  divorce. 

Immediately  after  this  remark  about 
"dinning  into  the  ears  of  college  girls," 
he  says,  "The  working  women  by  the  ten 
thousands  who  toil  for  wages  of  five  to 
ten  dollars  a  week  are  not  prone  to  this 
deception.  They  look  forward  to  mar- 
riage as  a  release  from  drudgery."  1 
supposed  women  married  for  love,  not 
to  escape  drudgery. 

Then  Mr.  Martin  becomes  sentimental 
and  says,  these  working  women  "expect 
their  husbands'  wages  to  be  handed  to 
them  for  disbursement."  How  many 
husbands  meet  this  expectation? 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  these 
working  women  would  not  earn  enough 
to  pay  for  some  one  to  attend  to  their 
household.  I  do  not  think  women  advo- 
cate a  woman  who  can  earn  only  small 
wages  leaving  her  home  and  going  out 
to  work,  unless  her  husband  whom  she 
has  married  "to  escape  drudgery"  does 
not  earn  enough  to  support  the  family 
or  does  not  spend  what  he  earns  for  the 
support  of  the  family.  As  a  physician  I 
have  found  that  the  women  who  go  out 
to  work  and  leave  home  and  children, 
go  because  it  is  a  choice  between  neglect 
of  home  and  children  or  seeing  their 
children  suffer  for  food  and  clothing. 

Who  robs  "the  rosy  cheeked  girl  in 
three  months"  of  her  morals?  Mr. 
Martin  quotes  thus,  "A  doctor  testifies 
that  40  per  cent  of  married  women  who 
have  been  factory  or  shop  girls  come 
under  medical  attention  for  pelvic 
troubles."  First,  note  it  is  married 
women;  second,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Martin 
to  look  uo  the  statistics  given  by  surgeons 
as  to  what  percentage  of  the  major 
operations  on  women  for  pelvic  disease 
is  due  to  venereal  disease.  I  think  he 
would  find  there  were  other  causes  than 
work  in  factory  or  shop. 

Mr.  Martin  also  implies  that  there  is 
the  necessity  for  rest  each  month.  1 
could  refer  him  to  a  most  scientific  phy- 
sician, the  head  of  a  school  of  gym- 
nastics, who  has  made  a  study  of  this 
supposed  necessity  and  whose  conclusions 
are  directly  at  variance  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's idea. 

ADELAIDE  LAMBERT,  M.D. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
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IT  IS  a  significant  fact  that  most  of 
the  ladies  who  have  protested 
against  the  views  expressed  in  The  Four 
Ages  of  Woman  have  assumed  that 
any  criticism  of  industrial  feminism  is 
inimical  to  woman  suffrage.  Nothing 
was  said  in  the  articles  about  "votes  for 
women,"  that  sacred  cause  which  no 
profane  hand  may  touch.  Yet,  with  the 
notable  exception  of  Alice  Stone  Black- 
well  (whose  placid  reasoning  is  always 
a  welcome  variety  amid  the  usual  hyper- 
fervid  suffragist  advocacy),  nearly  all 
the  objectors  assume  that  industrial 
feminism,  equally  with  woman  suffrage, 
is  sacrosanct.  It  is  an  illuminating  ex- 
hibition of  the  tendency  of  suffragists 
to  embrace  the  more  radical  parts  of 
feminist  doctrine. 

Were  it  the  case  that,  as  Mrs.  Crane 
avers,  there  are  but  "a  few  ultra-fem- 
inists who  advise  women  to  delegate 
their  maternal  and  domestic  duties  in 
large  measure  and  join  man  in  the  out- 
side support  of  the  home,"  there  could 
hardly  be  so  marked  a  preponderance  of 
the  protestants  to  whom  "to  join  man  in 
the  outside  support  of  the  home"  is  so 
holy  a  prerogative  that  they  threaten  the 
editor  with  reprisals  for  even  allowing 
it  to  be  discussed. 

What  is  the  issue?  It  is  pungently 
expressed  by  "Militant"  in  the  last  Un- 
popular Review,  quite  in  conformity 
with  the  teachings  of  the  many  femin- 
ist writers  whom  I  have  before  quoted: 

"May  the  day  soon  come  when  every 
wife  will  be  ashamed  to  be  supported  by 
her  husband,  for  then  she  will  secure 
for  herself  an  independent  income — 
then  and  then  only  will  wives  be  free. 
Political  freedom,  economic  freedom, 
free  motherhood — these  are  the  trinity 
of  woman's  emancipation.  Without 
either  she  is  a  dependent  and  a  depend- 
ent cannot  be  free — the  terms  are  a  con- 
tradiction." 

Is  that  a  desirable  ideal?  Does  wage- 
earning  for  wives  bring  freedom  ?  Are 
mothers,  whose  work  is  entirely  in  the 
home  "parasites"?  Shall  we  agitate  and 
struggle  to  get  ever  more  women  into 
industry,  delusively  styling  wage-  and 
salary-earning  emancipation ;  contend- 
ing, with  Mrs.  Oilman,  that  "the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  woman,  through 
specialized  labor,  will  improve  her 
motherhood" ;  or  shall  we  strive  toward 
the  "ideal  state  of  society"  which  Miss 
Blackwell  refers  to  with  approval,  in 
which  "all  fathers  would  be  able  and 
willing  to  earn  the  living  for  their  fam- 
ilies." The  two  ideals  are  antagonistic. 
Industrial  feminism  approves  the  one; 
humanism  the  other. 

A  number  of  suffragists,  of  whom 
Miss  Blackwell  is  a  noble  type,  stand 
fast  at  suffrage,  recognizing  that  "un- 
questionably present  industrial  conditions 
are  .  .  .  more  destructive  to  women 
than  to  men"  and  that  "women  are 
doubly  ground  up  where  they  have  to 
work  in  both  home  and  factory."  Re- 
specting such  views  nothing  antagonistic 
was  written  in  the  original  articles. 

But  the  tide  of  feminism  has  swept 
past  these  stalwart  veterans.  Such 
patriarchal  doctrine  as  that  "all  fathers 
would  be  able  and  willing  to  earn  the 
living  for  their  families"  is  to  Anne 
O'Hagan  Shinn  as  obsolete  as  stage- 
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coaches;  she  has  no  patience  with  such 
efforts  "to  stay  the  cosmic  tides  with 
household  mops"  for  the  sake  of  "that 
roseate  nebulosity,  a  home."  And  hers 
are  the  views  upheld  in  the  main  by 
those  organs  of  feminist  opinion  which 
Florence  Woolston  sets  up  as  an  ex- 
ample to  THE  SURVEY.  For  fathers  to 
earn  the  living  for  their  families  means 
the  domestication  of  mothers.  It  means 
"back  to  the  home."  But,  in  last  week's 
Independent,  Martha  Bensley  Bruere 
exultingly  records  that  "all  sorts  of  for- 
ward cries  are  coming  from  these  women 
in  the  course  of  their  undomestication, 
but  among  them  all  not  the  most  appre- 
hensive ear  can  detect  the  faintest  whis- 
per of  'back  to  the  home!'" 

Mrs.  Shinn  avers  that  marriage  for 
women  "requires  for  its  success"  "the 
harem  .  .  .  and  polygamy."  Con- 
stance Drexel  concludes  her  sanely  con- 
structive and  suggestive  letter :  "Homes 
for  women  may  be  possible  only  when 
there  are  an  equal  or  greater  number  of 
men."  In  this  matter,  as  in  so  many 
others,  a  special  Providence  seems  to 
have  cared  for  America.  In  the  United 
States  among  the  adult  peculation,  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  and  over,  there  are 
110  males  to  every  100  females.  The 
total  excess  of  adult  males,  according 
to  the  census  reports  of  1910,  is  2,443,397. 
And  the  natural  opportunity  for  the 
high-grade  white  woman  to  marry  one 
of  her  own  kind  exceeds  the  natural 
opportunity  of  the  Negress. 

Yet  it  is  proven  beyond  cavil  that  of 
our  women  college  graduates,  the  fine 
flower  of  feminism — educational,  poli- 
tical and  industrial — one-half  do  not 
marry  and  a  quarter  of  those  who  do 
marry  never  have  a  child.  Such  is  one 
outcome  of  their  pursuit  of  "political 
freedom,  economic  freedom,  free  moth- 
erhood— the  trinity  of  woman's  emanci- 
pation." 

Miss  Blackwell  objects  to  an  assertion 
of  my  wife's  that  high  salaries  for 
women  make  them  "less  likely  to  marry," 
and  she  points  out  that  "the  chance  to 
marry  for  love"  is  accepted  delightedly 
by  millionaire  and  factory  girl  alike. 
How  does  she  account  for  the  spinster- 
hood  of  half  the  women  college  gradu- 
ates? Are  they  inherently  less  capable 
of  inspiring  and  of  feeling  romantic 
love  than  their  sisters?  Are  they  less 
attractive  than  their  sisters?  I  trow  not. 

Seeing  that,  in  point  of  fact,  nearly 
three-quarters  of  college  women  pursue 
economic  independence  and  we  know  in- 
dividual instances  in  which  budding  love 
has  not  blossomed  because  it  would  in- 
volve sacrificing  a  salary,  may  it  not  be 
that  a  high  salary  for  women  is  proving, 
often,  a  deterrent  to  marriage?  Rarely 
does  a  grand  passion  sweep  over  either 
man  or  woman,  upsetting  in  its  course  all 
prudential  considerations.  More  com- 
monly love  dawns  gradually  and  may  be 
stiflled  by  social  or  family  factors,  by 
fear  for  the  future  and  by  absorption  in 
profession  or  salary-earning. 

Does  the  childlessness  of  the  most  fav- 
ored women  tend  to  social  regeneration 
or  to  social  destruction?  As  that  type 
of  higher  education  and  of  feminist 


teaching  which  is  resulting  so  disastrous- 
ly is  further  extended  what  will  be  the 
effect  on  society,  on  the  race?  For  the 
sterility  of  the  picked  women  of  the  na- 
tion is  a  disaster,  unless  it  be  a  fact  that 
the  Boston  Brahmin  is  no  more  valuable 
to  the  race  than  the  low-browed  degen- 
erate, the  progeny  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
no  better  worth  creating  than  the  prog- 
eny of  the  Jukes  family.  It  is  no  crime 
against  womanhood  to  consider  whether 
a  trend  so  powerful  as  the  woman's 
movement  is  sweeping  toward  the  Isles 
of  the  Blest  or  toward  Niagara.  Mat- 
ters of  motherhood  are  the  supreme  so- 
cial interest.  Can  we  admit,  especially 
we  who  have  been  taught  by  THE  SUR- 
VEY to  take  a  social  point  of  view,  that 
salary  vs.  motherhood  is  a  question  for 
"each  woman  to  decide  for  herself"  with- 
out due  consideration  of  the  social  con- 
sequences of  her  choice  and  her  ex- 
ample ? 

We  don't  allow  each  woman  to  decide- 
for  herself  whether  she  shall  work  at 
night,  whether  she  shall  rest  from  fac- 
tory labor  before  and  after  her  confine- 
ment, whether  she  shall  work  twel\*e 
hours  a  day  or  whether  she  shall  emulate 
man  in  toiling  underground.  All  of 
which  is  a  state  denial  of  Mrs.  Parson's 
naive  logic  that  because  both  men  and 
women  suffer  in  industry,  therefore 
they  both  suffer  alike  and  no  distinction, 
should  be  made  concerning  them. 

Miss  Blackwell  rightly  boasts  that  in. 
New  Zealand  women  are  compelled  to- 
rest  after  every  4yi  hours  of  work: 
though  Dr.  Adelaide  Lambert  objects  tc. 
my  recommendation  of  a  rest  each 
month.  Everv  such  limitation  is,  by  so. 
much,  an  exclusion  of  women  from  in- 
dustry. But  the  exclusions  do  not  keep, 
pace  with  the  industrial  subjugation  of 
women.  I  proposed,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manism, that  every  industry  should  be- 
scientifically  investigated  to  determine 
whether  it  is  suitable  to  women,  that  the 
precautions  should  be  taken  before  and' 
not  after  one  or  two  generations  of 
women  have  been  devitalized.  "Thereinr 
have  I  offended." 

All  the  industrial  regulations  for  wom- 
en, actual  and  proposed,  are  predicated' 
on  the  fact  that  the  mother's  share  in 
reproduction  is  much  more  exhausting 
than  the  father's.  Overwork  of  the 
father,  though  deplorable  in  itself  and 
'never  to  be  condoned,  has  a  less  disas- 
trous effect  on  offspring  than  overwork 
of  the  mother.  Compared  with  the 
mother's  prolonged  physical  drain  for 
her  child's  sake  the  father's  physical 
contribution  to  the  child  is  casual.  Un- 
less that  be  recognized  discussion  is  im- 
possible. As  well  try  to  discuss  the  law 
of  gravitation  with  one  who  denies  that 
an  apple  will  fall  from  the  tree  to  the 
ground. 

If  child-bearing  and  child-training  is- 
a  simple,  unexhausting  duty,  then  it  of- 
fers no  excuse  for  the  father  earning 
the  family  living.  But  if  motherhood  be 
as  exacting  as  it  is  noble,  if  every  mate- 
rial interest  is  less  important  to  the  na- 
tion than  the  rearing  of  healthy,  happy, 
bright-eyed  children,  then  the  national1 
aim  should  be  to  exempt  mothers  from 
the  burden  of  outside  wage-earning,  t& 
put  that  first  among  the  rights  of  women. 
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HERE'S  a  pretty  how-d'ye-do.  Three  years  ago 
THE  SURVEY  published  on  its  cover  the  photo- 
graph of  a  remarkable  sculptured  group  by  Miss 
Eberle.  It  showed  the  undraped  figure  of  a  little  girl  on 
the  slave  block,  with  commercialized  prostitution  repre- 
sented in  all  its  reality  and  grossness  in  the  person  of  the 
auctioneer.  The  cover  brought  down  a  sheaf  of  pro- 
tests and  discontinuances  from  a  minority  who  did  not 
want  to  drag  the  social  evil  out  into  the  light  of  day  where 
it  could  be  grappled  with,  if  doing  so  must  acquaint  young 
and  innocent  minds  of  its  existence. 

Since  then,  as  before,  we  have  published  matter  which 
has  cost  us  circulation,  contributions,  friends.  But  for 
volume  and  tenseness,  we  must  go  back  to  the  white  slave 
cover  for  anything  to  compare  with  the  reactions  which 
the  publication  of  John  Martin's  series  of  articles  on  The 
Four  Ages  of  Woman  have  provoked.  Certain  readers 
wanted  them  suppressed  after  the  first  instalment.  Others 
ordered  the  magazine  stopped  short  shift.  One  suggested 
the  possibility  of  getting  fifty  friends  to  discontinue  alto- 
gether. Another  saw  in  the  series,  and  in  our  publication 
of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  in  the  beet  fields  of  Colorado,  a  sinister 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  anti's  to  turn  the  vote  in 
Iowa.  A  suffrage  journal  gave  up  a  column  to  "mascu- 
lism"  in  THE  SURVEY  and  the  likable  policy  of  a  contem- 
porary, so  that  the  blossom  end  of  its  editorial  nosegay 
was  for  another,  the  pin  end  for  us. 

Apparently  here,  in  this  other  group  of  readers,  at  the 
far  pole  in  social  point  of  view  from  those  who  protested 
the  white  slave  cover,  is  as  quick  reprisal  for  a  journal 
which  ventures  the  inclusion  of  what  is  to  such  readers 
heterodox.  Apparently,  in  our  breaking  away  from  the 
old  laissez  faire  philosophy  of  the  last  century,  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  its  great  corollary  of  freedom  of  thought, 
that  tolerance  which  gives  the  other  fellow  a  chance  to  be 
heard.  But  with  the  women's  movement,  as  with  all  the 
great  social  uprisings,  much  of  the  mental  tautness  signi- 
fies merely  the  strain  in  bursting  old  bonds.  The  way 
toward  liberality,  like  the  way  toward  liberty,  is  emanci- 
pation— educational,  political,  economic. 

THE  misconception  of  THE  SURVEY'S  relation  to  Mr. 
Martin's  series  affords  an  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  integral  factor  in  our  working  scheme  as  a  co- 
operative journal.  THE  SURVEY  is  not  an  editorial  broad- 
side. Our  unsigned  material  is  analogous  to  the  news 
columns  of  a  daily  paper.  The  position  which  THE  SUR- 
VEY takes  on  the  fighting  issues  in  its  field  are  brought  out 
in  the  editorial  columns ;  and  herein  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  a  journal  of  social  exploration  carries  with  it  the 
premise  that  we  are  for  progress,  for  experiment  and  for 
the  broadening  horizons  of  life.  But  one  of  the  clear  func- 


tions of  THE  SURVEY  corresponds,  in  the  practical  field, 
to  the  function  of  the  academic  journals  in  the  theoretical 
field — as  a  meeting-place  for  contributors  of  articles  who 
come  at  their  subject  matter  from  different  angles.  We  by 
no  means  under-write  all  the  manuscripts  we  publish  over 
signatures.  In  the  field  of  industry,  for  example,  the  labor 
press  and  the  trade  journals  present  their  varying  creeds. 
In  THE  SURVEY  employers  and  employes  can  exchange 
points  of  view.  That  the  editor  does  or  does  not  agree 
with  an  article  is  not  the  touchstone  which  includes  or  ex- 
cludes it,  nor  do  we  feel  that  the  ability  of  SURVEY  read- 
ers to  weigh  things  for  themselves  is  at  so  low  an  ebb 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  that  for  them  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  accompanying  judgmatic  editorials.  If  we  should  at- 
tempt such  editorial  apron  strings,  there  are  pages  which 
would  have  to  be  foot-noted  like  this : 

*Statistics  cited  correct,  but  generalization  loose  and  un- 
convincing. 

fFor  contrary  opinion  by  a  writer  of  equal  standing,  see 
Oliver :  Dangerous  Trades,  page  23. 

°We  dissent,  beginning  with  line  17,  first  column,  to  line  42, 
column  3. 

|Final  judgment  on  this  point  must  await  further  scientific 
study  (i.  e.,  we  are  open-minded  or  wobbling  as  the  reader 
pleases). 

**"Fast" — it  is  difficult  from  the  context  to  tell  whether,  as 
applied  to  women,  the  author  means  diet,  locomotion,  or  morals. 
If  the  implication,  however,  is  that  they  are  to  be  tied  that 
way  to  the  hitching  post  of  custom,  we  break  with  him  out- 
right. 

As  a  matter  of  information,  we  often  describe  in  an 
introductory  editorial  note,  who  the  writer  is,  the  general 
bearings  of  the  problem  he  discusses,  the  special  back- 
ground of  experience  which  entitles  him  to  a  hearing,  and 
the  slant  with  which  he  takes  up  his  subject. 

This  was  the  practice  applied  in  Mr.  Martin's  case.  The 
articles  were  not  solicited.  He  offered  them.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  whether  we  would  prefer  to  publish  articles 
with  a  different  perspective,  but  whether  we  would  bar 
out  a  writer  with  his  experience  and  his  perspective. 

Like  one  of  our  critics,  we  perhaps  assumed  too  much, 
namely  that  such  editors  and  regular  contributors  as  Miss 
Addams,  Miss  Wald,  Mrs.  Kelley  and  a  hundred  others 
made  it  unnecessary  to  re-convince  our  readers  as  to  where 
THE  SURVEY  stood  editorially. 

THE  subject  matter  which  primarily  brought  these 
articles  within  the  field  of  THE  SURVEY  was  their 
discussion  of  issues  affecting  the  life  and  labor  of  the 
women  of  the  wage-earning  population.  Mr.  Martin's 
generalization  as  to  feminism  found  place  merely  as  re- 
vealing his  approach  to  these  issues. 

The  reader  will  have  a  curious  index  to  the  processes  of 
his  mind  by  taking  the  citations  in  his  rejoinder  on  page  85, 
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and  following  them  back  to  their  sources  on  neighboring 
pages.  His  glaring  failure  to  do  justice  to  the  passages 
from  which  they  are  taken  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on 
his  failure  to  do  justice  to  the  general  literature  and  leader- 
ship of  the  woman's  movement.  An  arraignment,  similar 
to  his,  could  be  made  against  democracy ;  and  editorially, 
it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  subscribe  here  to  faith  in  both. 
We  suppose  nobody  would  say  that  the  change  in  the  sta- 
tus of  women  during  the  last  generation  is  all  to  the  good ; 
no  change  ever  is,  not  even  giving  up  the  feudal  system  or 
stagecoaches;  but  we  do  not  believe  Mr.  Martin's  plan 
would  result  in  repairing  the  damage.  We  naturally  reject 
the  ascription  to  feminism,  as  we  would  reject  the  ascrip- 
tion to  democracy,  of  all  the  evils  which  a  half  socialized 
industrialism  have  thrust  upon  us.  The  counts  made 
against  his  argument  by  various  contributors — with  a  lati- 
tude of  individual  judgment  arguing  less  for  fundamental 
cross-purposes  than  for  healthy  differences  of  leadership 
— are  telling  and  explicit  and  need  no  repetition  here.  We 
have  in  process  an  answer  more  compelling  than  all  argu- 
ments, in  the  lives  lived  by  two  generations  of  freer  women 
in  the  educated  and  professional  groups  reflected  in  these 
writings,  and  in  their  concern  for  the  organized  up-building 
of  the  common  life  of  the  great  body  of  women.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin dwarfs  the  achievement  of  the  one,  he  would  cramp  the 
opportunity  of  the  other,  when  he  insists  that  the  sole  jus- 
tification and  gamut  of  life  for  half  the  race  is  to  be 
summed  up  in  breeding. 

That  is  the  crashing  discord  of  his  symphony  of  human- 
ism. 

Exaggerating  his  failure  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  life 
is  a  habit  of  treatment  calculated,  as  one  reader  points  out, 
to  stir  one  to  a  pitch  of  petulance  rather  than  full-grown 
wrath.  Metchnikoff,  in  one  of  his  books,  deals  with  the 
unexplored  potentialities  of  middle  age.  Compare  his  stir- 
ring passages  with  Mr.  Martin's  reveries  of  "the  autumn 
of  life"  [Tun  SURVEY,  page  750]  in  which  he  sees  "aging 
matrons,"  "pensioners  from  the  home,"  especially  those 
"with  doting  husbands  who  have  sheltered  them  from  the 
world's  roughest  blasts,"  creating  "salons  in  which  the 
art  of  conversation  may  be  revived ;"  and  with  "gentle 
patience"  "warning  enthusiastic  virgin  feminists  of  the 
perils  of  love's  journey."  Small  wonder,  that  metaphoric- 
ally, he  has  his  ears  boxed. 

THESE  habits  of  mind  make  it  difficult  to  disentangle 
and  hold  up  for  examination  some  practical  sugges- 
tions   which    enter   into    his  program   for  wage-earning 
women.    Thus  he  writes  that 

"No  industry  is  suitable  for  any  woman  nor  should  be  open 
to  her,  which  overstrains  her  female  organs,  drains  the  vitality 
which  she  will  need  at  her  supreme  moment  or  so  denatures 
her  as  to  make  motherhood  distasteful." 

In  a  writing  on  health  and  industry,  such  a  statement 
would  elicit  support,  but  here  we  find  it  put  forward  in  a 
chapter  strangely  suggestive  of  the  appropriative  specula- 
tion of  a  farmer  on  finding  a  setting  hen. 

After  describing  the  general  over-work,  under-pay  and 
devitalizing  conditions  under  which  young  women  are  em- 
ployed, his  solution  is  that  their  wage-earning  be  limited 
to  a  brief  period  of  years  with  the  exception  of  marriage 
at  the  close.  If  one  were  looking  for  a  prescription  to 
perpetuate  a  great,  if  changing  body,  of  poorly  paid, 
monotonous-tasked  individuals,  this  is  the  way  he  would 
go  about  it.  All  our  investigations  of  wage-earning  women 
go  to  show  that  in  each  vocational  group  they  are  pre- 
ponderantly in  the  unskilled  levels,  kept  down  by  this  very 


"futurelessness,"  and  always  competing  with  a  glut  of 
newcomers,  equally  untrained,  equally  without  expecta- 
tion of  industrial  advancement. 

He  builds  up  his  program  for  the  married  woman  of 
the  wage-earning  group,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  pre- 
supposes that  she  will  find  in  the  dwindling  activities  of  a 
tenement  or  factory  town  home  food  for  the  larger  growth, 
the  keener  disciplines,  the  invigorating  forward  impulses 
which  we  may  anticipate  from  the  spread  of  education  and 
the  ampler  income  which  are  the  goal  of  the  working 
classes  themselves.  Rightly  he  says  that  a 

"shortening  home  work-day  is  as  necessary  for  the  mother  as 
a  shortening  factory  day  for  the  father.  Eight  hours  for  the 
man  should  not  be  accompanied  by  sixteen  hours  for  the 
woman." 

But  how  do  we  know  what  is  the  final  equilibrium 
which  should  be  struck  between  child-rearing  and  love- 
making,  recreation,  vocational  work  inside  and  outside  the 
home,  and  the  other  elements  in  a  normal  life,  until  we 
have  eliminated  much  of  our  present  social  waste  and  un- 
employment, have  spread  training  and  efficiency,  have 
lifted  and  stabalized  incomes  and  have,  as  Mrs.  Oilman 
urges,  carried  one  tithe  of  the  invention  in  equipment  and 
service  which  we  take  for  granted  in  the  factory  over  into 
the  homes  about  the  factory  ? 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Martin  would  radically  extend 
governmental  control  over  the  conditions  of  women's 
work.  He  would  make  a  survey  of  all  industries  as  a  pre- 
liminary and  would  "permit  no  industry  to  engage  female 
workers  unless  licensed  by  a  medical  and  scientific  board 
as  "non-deleterious — may  safely  be  taken  in  doses  as  set 
forth  in  the  license."  He  would  couple  with  these  pro- 
posals as  to  women's  work  various  forms  of  social  compul- 
sion as  to  their  scheme  of  life  in  general. 

His  is  here,  unconsciously,  the  most  expansive  argument 
for  the  extension  of  woman's  suffrage  that  we  have  seen 
advanced  in  recent  years.  In  any  such  scheme  of  inter- 
ference with  individual  freedom  by  which  either  men  or 
women  of  the  passing  generation  undertake  to  lay  their 
laws  and  customs  upon  the  rising  one,  we  are,  as  Mrs 
Crane  points  out,  conjuring  a  new  aristocracy  and  a  new 
tyranny.  Such  proposals,  no  less  than  the  overhanging 
industrial  and  social  evils  for  which  they  are  offered  as 
solution,  are  business  for  the  women  concerned. 

WITH  the  philosophy  of  what  Olive  Schreiner  calls 
the  "dried-up  duck-pond,"  Mr.  Martin  has  a  neatly 
fitted  program  for  women  in  relation  to  industry,  every 
part  in  joint  with  his  scheme  of  familyism,  but  many  of 
them  out  of  joint  with  the  individual  and  common  life  of 
which  the  family  is  a  part. 

The  existence  of  such  a  program,  however,  cannot  fail' 
to  show  the  need  for  an  industrial  program  by  the  woman's 
movement  itself,  less  consistent,  perhaps,  but  truer  to  the 
actualities  of  life.  Exceptional  service  in  the  economic 
field  has  been  done  by  a  growing  number  of  women. 
Suffrage  states,  of  which  California  is  perhaps  the  lead- 
ing example,  have  shown  the  pioneering  and  prowess 
which  we  can  look  for,  once  women  who  have  come  to 
challenge  things  as  they  are  in  the  field  of  political  rights, 
bring  fresh  eyes  to  the  life  and  labor  about  them.  But 
as  a  whole,  the  organized  forces  of  the  woman's  move- 
ment have  still  squarely  to  face  and  think  through  the 
stubborn  intricacies  of  the  livelihood  problem.  They  have 
still  to  throw  their  united  weight,  with  anything  like  the 
fervor  they  have  shown  in  their  political  campaigns,  into 
the  scales  for  constructive  industrial  advance. 
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ARMENIA 

MUST  BE  HELPED. 

SO  MUST 

PERSIA,  PALESTINE,  SYRIA. 

FOOD,  CLOTHING  and  MEDICINE  are  being 
furnished  to  the  STARVING.  DESTITUTE  and 
DISEASED  by  American  missionaries  and 
consuls. 

ONE    DOLLAR    FEEDS   ONF. 
REFUGEE  FOR  ONK  MONTH 

YOUR  BENEVOLENCE  IS  NEEDED  NOW. 
Kvery  cent  goes  for  relief.  A  member  of  the 
Committee  pays  all  expenses.  All  contributions 
should  be  sent  to 

CHARLES  R.  CRANE.  Trees.. 

Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief  Committee 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

James  L.  Barton,  Ch.     Samnel  T.  Dutton,  Secy. 
Beware  of  Solicitors. 


Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  arei  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cent!  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,*'  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address. 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Auvertising  Depart* 
ment.  The  Survey,  106  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN,  executive,  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence, boys'  club,  probation  and  associated 
charities  work,  seeks  opening  in  larger  city. 
Address  Social  Service  Bureau,  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

WANTED  —  Position  with  civic  society  or 
chamber  of  commerce  by  college  graduate, 
-student  at  N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy 
with  experience  as  foreman  and  paymaster; 
investigator  of  institutions  and  philan- 
thropic societies;  Business  Manager  of 
weekly  newspaper,  and  in  magazine  circula- 
tion work.  Address  2302,  SURVEY. 

WANTED  —  Position  as  employment  di- 
rector or  director  of  welfare  work  with 
large  industrial  concern.  Have  had  experi- 
ence as  paymaster  and  settlement  worker. 
Address  2303,  SURVEY. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

RTTI  I  ETINK.  "Five-Cent  Meals,"  10c;  "food 
DULLtllINO:  Values,"  I  Oc;  "  Free-Ham!  Cook 
ing."  lOc;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home.  Labor  Saving  Ar> 

K  'lancet,"  1  5c:    "  The   Profession  or  Home-Making. 
ome  Study.  Domestic  Science  Courses.  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Ecoaomio.  SI9  West  69th  St..  Chi««c 

MISCELLANEOUS 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  SOCIAL 
WORKERS 

of  the 
Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations 

An  employment  exchange 

The  only  national  clearing  house  for  social 
workers.  Organizations  desiring  workers  are 
invited  to  register  their  needs. 

Address,  Rmma  P*  Hirth,  Manatfer, 
130  East  22nd  Street  New  York  City 

The  Haven  Country  Club,  Inc. 

Nyack-oD-HudsoD,  New  York 
For  Professional  Women 

Luxurious  country  house  open  all  the  year.  Tennis. 
•motoring,  boating  etc.  Screened  porches.  Vegetable 
gardens.  Jersey  ccws.  Guest  rates  moderate,  special 
for  week-ends.  Write  for  Booklet. 


JOTTINGS 


Public  Comfort,  a  National  League  for 
Insistence  for  Proper  Provisions  for  the 
Common  Decencies  of  Life,  is  being  pro- 
moted by  Cressy  L.  Wilbur  of  the  State 
Health  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y.  A 
membership  card  is  sent  on  receipt  of  a 
postal  card  request.  There  are  no  dues  or 
duties. 


tion,  in  co-operation  with  the  Drama 
League  of  America,  has  issued  a  bulletin 
giving  practical  suggestions  as  to  kinds  of 
celebrations,  type  performances,  lists  of 
dances,  and  designs  for  simple  costuming 
for  Shakespearian  plays. 


Great  Britain's  economies  do  not  include 
restrictions  of  health  service.  The  Local 
Government  Board  has  overruled  the  ob- 
jection of  some  councilmen  that  work 
among  children  belongs  to  charitable  rather 
than  to  municipal  institutions,  and  is  en- 
forcing the  regulations  regarding  measles — 
including  a  penalty  of  £100  for  non-com- 
pliance and  i50  a.  day  for  continued  neglect. 
Health  visitors  are  shortly  to  be  appointed 
to  aid  in  carrying  out  these  infant-conserva- 
tion plans. 

For  a  long  time  the  Negroes  of  St.  Louis 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  social  service.  The  St.  Louis  School 
of  Social  Economy  has  recognized  the  need 
and  projected  a  course  of  twenty  lectures 
in  two  series.  One  deals  with  the  con- 
crete methods  of  social  service,  the  other 
discusses  general  social  problems  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Negro.  A  group  of 
twenty-five  Negroes  enlisted  from  the  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  of  the  city 
have  enrolled.  The  school  also  announces 
a  course  of  lectures  on  subnormal  children 
by  J.  E  W.  Wallin,  director  of  the  psycho- 
pathic clinic  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 

According  to  announcements  from  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Can- 
cer, measures  adopted  in  Portsmouth,  Eng- 
land, for  public  education  on  the  subject 
of  cancer  are  already  taking  effect.  These 
measures  were  adopted  in  1913.  In  that 
year  there  were  recorded  230  deaths  from 
this  disease  in  the  city.  The  annual  report 
for  the  year  1914  just  published  states  that 
there  were  only  197  deaths  during  the  year. 
This  decrease  is  regarded  by  the  state  sani- 
tary authorities  as  justifying  their  efforts  to 
reduce  the  death-rate  from  cancer  by  urg- 
ing early  treatment.  The  methods  adopted 
include  the  monthly  publication  of  articles 
in  local  newspapers;  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  circular  by  the  health  department ; 
lectures  to  mid-wives,  nurses  and  social 
workers  in  the  city,  and  provision  by  the 
health  department  for  free  microscopic  ex- 
aminations and  reports  of  suspected 
growths  to  aid  physicians  in  diagnosis. 

Nearly  2,000  schools,  representing  half  as 
many  separate  communities,  have  already 
arranged  for  a  pageant  or  dramatic  per- 
formance in  commemoration  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's 
death,  according  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Although  the  actual  anni- 
versary occurs  in  April,  1916,  celebrations 
are  to  be  held  throughout  the  year.  Many 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  will  this 
year  devote  their  entire  commencement  pro- 
gram to  a  Shakespeare  pageant  or  play; 
and  a  number  of  the  summer  schools  will 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  give 
outdoor  performances  of  plays  by  Shake- 
speare or  about  him. 

In  order  to  assist  schools  and  colleges  in 
planning  celebrations,  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 


Readers  who  were  struck  by  the  sketch 
A  Mother  of  France,  published  on  the 
cover  of  THE  SURVEY  for  March  4  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  artist,  the  late 
Louis  O.  Roty,  was  the  ranking  medalist  of 
Paris  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1911. 
This  sketch  was  published  through  the 
courtesy  of  Victor  D.  Brenner,  whose 
plaques  and  medals  were  reproduced  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  October  2,  1915,  and  who 
was  ten  years  ago  a  student  of  Roty's  in 
Paris.  The  sketch  was  made  in  working 
out  the  design  for  a  prison  reform  medal 
which  bore  on  its  face  the  figure  of  a 
convict  and  on  its  back  those  of  the  wife 
and  child. 


What  apparently  marks  an  important 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish 
government  in  respect  to  war  relief  within 
Turkish  territory  is  contained  in  a  cable 
recently  received  from  Constantinople  by 
the  American  Red  Cross.  This  message  de- 
clares that  the  Turkish  government  "au- 
thorizes American  Red  Cross,  co-operating 
with  Red  Crescent,  to  conduct  relief  work 
for  civilians  of  all  races." 

The  message  declares  that  there  is  great 
suffering  throughout  the  country,  particu- 
larly at  Constantinople  and  suburbs  along 
the  shores  of  Marmora,  at  Adrianople. 
Bruss  and  Smyrna.  Five  hundred  thousand 
persons,  not  comprising  Armenian  refugees, 
are  said  to  need  bread. 

Heretofore,  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  Turkish  government  has  declined 
to  permit  any  foreign  agency  to  undertake 
the  distribution  of  relief  within  Turkish 
territory. 


For  a  dozen  years,  the  schools  of  this 
and  of  other  countries  have  set  aside  May 
18  to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  first 
Hague  peace  conference  May  18,  1899.  This 
year,  instead  of  disregarding  peace  day  be- 
cause half  the  world  is  at  war,  the  Ameri- 
can School  Peace  League  is  urging  teachers 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  lay 
special  stress  in  their  classrooms  May  18 
on  the  significance  of  arbitration,  mediation, 
and  conciliation  in  preventing  destructive 
warfare. 

In  a  celebration  of  peace  day  the  league 
would  include  a  description  of  the  perma- 
nent court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague  and 
show  the  effectiveness  of  the  court  in  set- 
tling the  fifteen  important  cases  taken  be- 
fore it  since  1902.  It  would  point  out  the 
influence  that  The  Hague  tribunals  have  ex- 
erted on  the  present  war — for  example,  the 
sensitiveness  of  belligerents  to  charges  of 
violations  of  international  law  and  the  pub- 


Giant  All  Steel  Playground  Apparatus 


Sold  Direct  from  Factory. 
Liberal  Discounts  to  School* 

Slides,  Giant  Strides.  Merry- 
gorounds,  Swings,  See-saws, 
Bars,  Rings.  Trapeze,  Basket 
Balls,  Goals.  Complete  line  ut 
Sporting  Goods,  etc.,  etc. 
Giant  Apparatus  is  construct- 
ed so  that  erection  cost  is  very 
small. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  14  and 
1. 1  us  assist  in  your  selections. 


GIANT  MFG.  CO. 

228  SOUTH  MAIN    » 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS  -  IOWA 
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TO   CONTROL  VENEREAL 
DISEASE 

A  YEAR  ago  the  authorities  of  Cleve- 
land set  aside  the  former  nurses' 
home  at  City  Hospital  to  be  remodelled 
for  venereal  disease  wards,  and  the  work 
was  begun  but  not  completed.  This  mat- 
ter was  discussed  at  a  recent  conference 
upon  practical  measures  for  the  control 
of  venereal  disease,  held  in  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cleveland  Department  of  Health,  and 
with  representatives  from  the  medical 
professions,  health  department,  women's 
clubs  and  other  civic  bodies. 

The  conference  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  interview  Mayor  H.  L.  Davis  and 
request  the  completion  and  operation  of 
these  venereal  wards ;  and  further,  to  re- 
quest the  mayor  to  provide  medical  as- 
sistance so  that  the  health  department 
might  institute  advisory  service,  means 
of  free  laboratory  diagnosis,  and  also 
social  service  work  for  patients  suffer- 
ing from  venereal  disease. 

Another  committee  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Board  of  Education  and 
other  bodies  regarding  facilities  for  sex 
education  adapted  to  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple. As  a  result,  the  city  administra- 
tion has  promised  that  these  wards  in 
City  Hospital  should  be  opened  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  undoubtedly  by  August, 
1916. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Snow,  general  secretary  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion, told  the  conference  of  measures  for 
controlling  venereal  disease  instituted  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Dr.  R.  H. 
Bishop,  health  commissioner  of  Cleve- 
land, showed  the  present  need  of  the 
health  department  in  order  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  venereal  disease. 

"The  significance  of  this  conference, 
however,"  writes  Dr.  Snow,  "depends 
not  so  much  on  what  was  done  as  upon 
the  fact  that  the  audience  was  very 
largely  composed  of  women,  with  a  wom- 
an, Mrs.  Wilbur  Warner,  as  chairman ; 
and  that  these  women  discussed  the  sub- 
ject frankly  as  a  public  health  matter, 
urging  the  mayor  to  consider  as  a  public 
policy  the  appropriation  of  $40,000  or 
more  annually,  to  provide  for  this  work." 
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^HE  statue  of  Gloria  Victis,  a  fa- 
vorite  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Trudeau,  whose 
autobiography  is  reviewed  on  page  103 
of  this  issue,  was  the  creation  of 
Mercie,  the  French  sculptor.  The  sort 
of  victory  the  sculptor  tried  to  im- 
mortalize represented  to  Dr.  Trudeau 
the  struggle  of  his  sanatorium  pa- 
tients against  tuberculosis.  It  shows 
a  young  gladiator  who  has  received 
his  death  blow  while  facing  the 
enemy.  As  he  falls,  Victory  with 
outstretched  wings  catches  and  bears 
him  upward. 


FOR   A   STATE   HOUSING 
EXPERIMENT 

TWO  propositions  of  a  character 
new  in  this  country  are  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  If 
enacted  into  law  they  will  initiate  state 
undertakings  in  providing  homes  for  citi- 
zens and  teaching  agriculture  to  families. 
Both  are  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts 
Homestead  Commission. 

Authorization  for  the  state  to  take  land 
and  develop  housing  for  the  relief  of 
congestion  was  secured  through  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  approved 
at  the  last  election  by  a  vote  of  384,968 
to  95,148.  The  amendment  had  received 
a  large  favorable  vote  at  the  previous 
sesson  of  the  legislature. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration  car- 
ries out  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
by  providing  $50,000  for  homesteads  or 
small  houses  with  plots  of  ground  for 
mechanics,  laborers  and  others  in  the 
suburbs  of  cities  and  towns.  If  the  plan 
is  put  into  operation  these  homesteads 
are  to  be  sold  outright  on  some  suitable 
amortization  plan  yet  to  be  adopted.  In 
carrying  out  the  undertaking  the  com- 
mission will,  according  to  the  measure, 
formulate  terms  and  conditions,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  his 
council  and  subject  to  the  provision  that 
no  land  shall  be  sold  for  less  than  its 
cost.  The  commission  counts  costs  to 
include  for  each  lot  a  proper  proportion 
of  all  overhead  expenses.  The  appro- 
priation will  make  possible,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  commission,  "a  moderate, 
conservative,  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ment or  demonstration,  in  order  that  ex- 
perience may  show  what  the  Common- 
wealth may  do  along  these  lines  with 
safety  to  itself  and  benefit  to  the  public." 

The  bill  has  received  a  favorable  re- 
port from  the  Committee  on  Social  Wel- 
fare and  is  now  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  second  bill  authorizes  any  city  to 
acquire  land  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
agriculture  to  its  inhabitants,  including 
school  children,  adults  and  family  groups. 
The  commission  sees  a  possible  danger 
to  the  homestead  movement  if  many  per- 
sons inexperienced  in  farming  or  garden- 
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ing  fail  to  "make  good"  when  enabled 
to  settle  on  the  land.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  prevent  such  failure. 

If  the  bill  is  passed  by  the  legislature 
it  would  take  effect  in  a  city  or  town 
only  after  a  favorable  vote  by  the  citi- 
zens. The  work  thus  authorized  would 
be  carried  out  by  the  local  school  com- 
mittee subject  to  the  approval  and  super- 
vision of  the  state  board  of  education. 
This  bill  has  already  passed  the  legis- 
lature, but  after  reaching  the  governor 
was  recalled  from  him  for  some  perfect- 
ing amendments. 

The  commission  believes  that  these 
two  measures  will  do  much  to  promote 
the  "back  to  the  soil"  movement  in 
Massachusetts.  That  there  is  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  people  in  the  congested 
parts  of  the  larger  cities  to  escape  to 
suburban  or  rural  life  is  evident,  the 
commission  feels,  from  the  results  of  a 
canvass  of  500  typical  tenement  families 
in  Boston.  No  less  than  168,  with  chil- 
dren numbering  896,  were  anxious  to 
make  the  change.  Two  insurmountable 
obstacles  confront  them — lack  of  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  conduct  any 
agriculture  venture  and  lack  of  the  cap- 
ital to  carry  the  family  over  to  the  time 
of  production.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  the  two  measures  now  pend- 
ing in  the  legislature  would  help  to  over- 
come these  obstacles,  the  commission  be- 
lieves, and  would  start  this  country  to- 
ward progress  along  lines  in  which  suc- 
cess has  been  attained  by  practically 
every  European  nation,  as  well  as  Aus- 
tralian states  and  some  South  American 
countries. 

GARY    SCHOOL   PLAN    EX- 
TENDED IN  NEW  YORK 

A  NOTABLE  victory  for  the  Gary 
plan  of  duplicate  schools  was  won 
in  New  York  city  last  week  when  the 
board  of  education  voted  unanimously, 
though  not  without  strong  initial  oppo- 
sition by  a  minority  of  members,  to  ex- 
tend this  plan  or  an  adaptation  of  it  to 
100,000  more  public  schools  pupils. 
Adaptations  of  the  plan  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Superintendent 
William  Wirt,  of  Gary,  Ind.,  have  al- 
ready been  extended  to  50,000  pupils. 

The  action  of  the  board  will  bring  the 
work-study-and-play  curriculum  evolved 
by  Superintendent  Wirt  to  congested 
school  districts  in  many  parts  of  the  city. 
Between  140,000  and  150,000  pupils  are 
attending  school  on  part  time  now  be- 
cause of  insufficient  accommodations  in 
existing  buildings.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  extension  granted  last  week,  which 
bore  the  approval  of  Mr.  Wirt  and  of 
the  board  of  superintendents,  will,  if  it 
goes  into  effect  next  fall,  eliminate  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  part  time 
that  would  otherwise  exist  then. 

The  plans  call  for  the  expenditure  of 
$3,847,695  on  new  buildings,  and  altera- 


tion,  repair    and    equipment  of   present 
buildings. 

PIONEER  SOCIETY  WITH 
A  NEW  PROGRAM 

ELEVEN  years  ago  Dr.  Prince  A. 
Morrow  founded  the  first  society  in 
this  country  for  the  spread  of  sex  edu- 
cation, or  sex  hygiene  as  it  was  then 
called.  He  and  his  associates  were  criti- 
cised and  ridiculed.  But  public  opinion 
has  changed.  Societies  for  sex  educa- 
tion exist  everywhere.  In  1913  the 
American  Federation  for  Sex  Hygiene 
combined  with  the  American  Vigilance 
Association  and  formed  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  which  has 
since  waged  a  nation  wide  campaign  for 
more  light  on  sex  matters. 

A  new  advance  in  this  warfare  against 
silence  was  made  last  week  when  the 
society  founded  by  Dr.  Morrow  out- 
lined an  enlarged  program  for  the  com- 
ing year.  First  it  changed  its  name  from 
the  New  York  Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral  Prophylaxis  to  the  New  York 
Social  Hygiene  Society.  Then  it  named 
definite  things  that  it  hopes  to  accom- 
plish. 

"Our  work  will  be  twofold,"  said  Mrs. 
Frederick  H.  Whitin,  who  has  been  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  society  for  three 
years.  "One  will  be  the  public  health 
aspect,  the  other  the  educational.  The 
public  health  work  will  be  directed  at 
the  care  and  treatment  of  venereal  dis- 
ease. First  we  want  to  reorganize  and 
standardize  clinics  for  the  treatment  of 
venereal  disease.  Out  of  27  clinics 
visited  last  year  only  7  could  be  ap- 
proved. Again  we  want  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  pay  clinics.  These  are 
vitally  necessary  for  the  man  or  woman 
of  moderate  income.  Wealthy  people 
with  venereal  disease  go  to  specialists. 
The  clinics  that  exist  are  free  and  are 
patronized  for  the  most  part  by  the  poor. 
The  man  of  moderate  income  goes  today 
chiefly  to  the  quack.  We  want  to  replace 
the  quack  with  the  pay  clinic. 

"We  intend  also  to  try  to  strengthen 
the  educational  and  follow-up  work  of 
clinics.  There  should  be  social  service 
work  in  connection  with  every  venereal 
disease  clinic.  If  cures  are  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  patients  must  be  followed  up 
and  induced  to  come  back  to  the  clinic 
repeatedly.  Moreover,  if  a  man  be  mar- 
ried, his  wife  should  be  subject  to  in- 
spection. If  the  wife  is  infected,  the 
children  ought  to  be  examined.  All  this 
means  continuous  and  tactful  visiting 
by  a  trained  social  service  worker. 

"Why  should  not  the  question  of  ven- 
ereal disease  be  considered  in  the  parol- 
ing or  release  of  women  prisoners?  If 
such  prisoners  are  in  a  contagious  state, 
perhaps  they  ought  not  to  be  paroled. 
If  they  are  diseased  but  not  contagious 
they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  undergo 
treatment  and  to  report  periodically  to 
the  paroling  authorities  until  cured. 

"On  the  educational  side  our  object  is 
the  wider  presentation  of  social  hygiene 
before  the  schools,  the  churches,  the 


forums  and  the  homes  of  the  city. 

"We  shall  lay  stress  also  upon  a  cam- 
paign for  further  legislation.  Part  of 
this  will  be  in  the  direction  of  controlling 
venereal  quack  advertising." 

Mrs.  Whitin  will  take  charge  of  the 
educational  phase  of  the  society's  work 
and  Frank  Osborne,  public  health  officer 
at  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  been  engaged  as 
joint  executive  secretary  and  will  take 
charge  of  the  public  health  work. 

BETTER  LIVING  FOR  SOUTH- 
ERN MOUNTAINEERS 

THE  social  needs  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  Southern  Highlands  were  con- 
sidered at  the  recent  fourth  annual  Con- 
ference of  Southern  Mountain  Workers 
held  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  Much  of 
the  discussion  followed  along  lines  set 
forth  in  a  pamphlet,  published  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  previous  conference,  giving 
the  views  of  those  who  have  studied 
conditions  first  hand. 

Almost  all  these  observers  stressed  as 
fundamental  the  need  of  industrial  edu- 
cation which  would  fit  the  mountain  folk 
to  develop  their  agricultural  resources, 
co-operate  in  marketing  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  make  a  happy  living  out  of 
their  region.  In  addition  many  urged  the 
necessity  for  better  rural  hygiene  and 
sanitation,  made  possible  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  "full  time"  health  officers 
and  visiting  nurses.  The  pamphlet 
brings  out  the  isolation  of  these  moun- 
taineers, their  consequent  lack  of  edu- 
cational resources,  and  their  strong  in- 
dividualism. A  way  to  bring  about  a 
richer  social  life,  suggested  over  and 
over  again  in  the  pamphlet,  is  the  build- 
ing of  good  roads.  Over  these,  it  is  held, 
the  way  leads  to  the  school,  the  church 
and  wider  social  contacts. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Conference  with  power  to  select  a  com- 
mission to  make  a  survey  of  the 
mountain  field  and  to  report  its  findings 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  were  representatives  of 
fourteen  denominational  boards,  the 
Rural  Organization  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Departments  of 
Education  and  Health  of  Tennessee,  the 
Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Southern 
Industrial  Educational  Association.  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  as 
well  as  teachers  and  ministers  from 
mountain  schools  and  colleges. 

Community  service  was  the  general 
topic  of  the  Conference.  Its  purpose  and 
spirit — namely,  co-operative  action  to 
meet  recognized  needs,  without  the  sac- 
rifice of  anything  that  the  various  de- 
nominations and  agencies  deem  essen- 
tial— were  well  reflected  in  the  address 
of  Dr.  William  Goodell  Frost  of  Berea 
College :  "In  What  Ways  May  Chris- 
tians of  Different  Denominations  Co- 
operate in  a  Rural  Community?  Other 
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addresses  of  especial  importance  were  by 
Cora  Wilson  Stewart,,  founder  of  the 
Moonlight  Schools,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Bran- 
son, professor  of  rural  sociology,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina. 

John  C.  Campbell,  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Highland  Division  of  the  Rus- 
sel  Sage  Foundation,  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  was  named  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  and  presiding  officer 
of  the  next  annual  conference. 

HEALTH  CENTERS  AS  AN  AID 
TO  DEMOCRACY 

HEALTH  center  experiments  in  half 
a  dozen  cities  are  the  latest  mani- 
festation of  the  district  idea  in  social 
work  which  has  distinguished  the  settle- 
ment movement,  district  relief,  district 
nursing  associations,  etc.  The  National 
Social  Unit  Organization  which  was 
launched  last  week  in  New  York  is  a 
large  scale  experiment  of  this  sort.  The 
district  problem  is  of  course  on  the  one 
hand,  to  bring  to  bear  in  a  given  neigh- 
borhood the  whole  philanthropic,  sani- 
tary and  civic  resources  of  a  city;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  to  create  a  focal 
point  through  which  the  initiative  and 
social  interest  of  the  dwellers  round 
about  can  express  itself.  The  central 
bureaus,  through  which  charities  have 
been  organized  reflect  the  first  of  these 
aims ;  the  neighborhood  work  of  the  set- 
tlements, the  second. 

The  promoters  of  the  National  Social 
Unit  Organization  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  trying  out,  with  larger 
resources  and  a  more  coherent  program 
than  heretofore  has  been  available,  a 
third  plan  which  would  have  the  neigh- 
borhood relations  of  the  settlements,  but 
would  center  in  the  hands  of  a  local  staff 
the  various  lines  of  activity  which  are 
now  carried  on  by  the  representatives 
of  perhaps  a  dozen  city  organizations 
visiting  a  local  district.  They  believe 
that  such  a  center  could  gather  complete 
and  current  social  statistics — on  infant 
mortality,  for  example — more  quickly, 
dependably,  and  serviceably  than  any 
bureau  of  health ;  and  that  by  organizing 
service  groups  (such  as  the  doctors  of 
the  neighborhood  who  take  maternity 
cases),  professional  standards  could  be 
raised,  and  a  new  and  more  democratic 
organization  of  the  vocational  and  social 
forces  in  the  community  would  result. 

The  genesis  of  the  plan  lay  in  the  work 
of  Wilbur  C.  Phillips,  several  years  ago 
under  the  New  York  Milk  Committee, 
and  later  in  his  work  with  Mrs.  Phillips 
in  the  district  organization  carried  out 
in  Milwaukee  under  the  Child  Welfare 
Commission.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips  have  been 
spending  their  time  in  promoting  the  idea, 
and  the  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Willard  Straight,  at  which  half  of  a 
three  years'  budget  of  $135,000  was  an- 
nounced, is  a  result. 


The  officers  of  the  association  are  as 
follows :  President,  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Milford,  Pa.;  First  Vice-President, 
Oliver  P.  Newman,  Washington;  Second 
Vice-President,  George  W.  Coleman, 
Boston ;  Treasurer,  John  Joy  Edson, 
Washington;  Chairman  Occupational 
Council,  Henry  W.  Bruere,  New  York; 
Vice-Chairman  Occupational  Council, 
Dr.  George  M.  Kober,  Washington; 
Chairman,  General  Council,  Mrs.  J. 
Borden  Harriman,  Washington ;  Vice- 
Chairman,  General  Council,  Mrs.  Charles 
Tiffany,  New  York;  Secretaries,  Wilber 

C.  Phillips  and  Elsie  La  G.  C.  Phillips, 
New  York. 

A  number  of  national  advisory  com- 
mittees are  being  organized,  the  chair- 
men of  which  will  make  up  an  occupa- 
tional council.  These  committees,  with 
their  chairmen,  include :  Health,  Dr. 
S.  S.  Goldwater,  former  Health  Commis- 
sioner, New  York  city ;  Nursing,  Lillian 

D.  Wald,    head-worker    Henry    Street 
Settlement,  New  York;  Relief,  Porter  R. 
Lee,  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy; 
Children's  Work,  C.  C.  Carstens,  secre- 
tary and  general  agent,    Massachusetts 
Society    for    Prevention   of    Cruelty    to 
Children;  Recreation,  Rowland  Haynes, 
secretary  of    Committee  on    Recreation 
New  York  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment;    Neighborhood    Organiza- 
tion, John  Elliott,  head-worker,  Hudson 
Guild;  Statistics,  Dr.  Cressy  L.  Wilbur, 
former  chief  of  Bureau  of  U.  S.  Census, 
now   Register   of   Vital   Statistics    New 
York  State  Health  Department;   Hous- 
ing, John  Ihlder,   Ellen  Wilson   Homes 
Company,  Washington. 

There  are  special  advantages  in  de-> 
veloping  the  work  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, both  because  of  its  national  bear- 
ings, and  because  Washington  has  no 
ordinary  ward  or  municipal  organization ; 
and  such  a  plan  would,  if  successful, 
bring  into  the  life  of  the  capital  new 
types  of  civic  activity  in  which  the  whole 


citizenship  could  participate.  The  plan, 
however,  is  still  open  to  cities  through 
the  country  with  the  understanding  that 
the  work  will  be  undertaken  in  the  com- 
munity which  shows  strongest  interest. 
With  respect  to  the  organization,  Mr. 
Phillips  says: 

"The  purpose  of  the  new  organization 
is  to  finance  and  encourage  in  some 
American  community  the  development 
by  that  community,  with  the  counsel  and 
advice  of  national  social  experts,  of  a 
model  program  for  community  organiza- 
tion, the  approach  being  made  through 
the  channel  of  public  health  with  the 
child  as  the  point  of  attack. 

"The  plan  grows  out  of  the  convic- 
tion which  has  been  increasing  among 
social  experts  within  the  past  few  years 
that  no  social  problem — so-called — can  be 
solved  in  isolation — that  a  merging  of 
effort  is  necessary,  and  that  this  can  best 
be  accomplished  through  intensive  and 
democratic  organization  on  a  district 
basis. 

"In  its  relation  to  the  community  in 
which  the  experiment  is  undertaken,  the 
National  Social  Unit  Organization  will 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity,  making 
available  for  the  work  the  best  of  the 
nation's  social  experience.  This  will  be 
achieved  through  the  creation  of  na- 
tional advisory  committees;  of  statis- 
ticians ;  relief  workers ;  doctors ;  nurses, 
and  so  on." 

Mr.  Pinchot's  interest  in  the  program 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  links  up  with  his 
work  on  "conservation."  "Conservation 
has  never  in  my  mind  been  limited  to 
questions  of  forestry  and  water-power," 
he  says.  "Hugely  important  though  they 
are,  their  importance  lies  not  in  them- 
selves but  in  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
means  of  life.  The  conservation  of 
human  life  in  terms  of  health  and  happi- 
ness is  the  real  goal,  of  course,  and  this 
program  has  appealed  to  me  as  construc- 
tive in  concentrating  many  forces  upon 
that  fundamental  end." 


Up  and  Down  the  Liberty  Pole 

By  Beulah  Kennard 

NEW   YORK   DEPARTMENT   STORE   EDUCATION   ASSOCIATION 


THE  scene  last  night  was  a  gym- 
nasium,    the     actors     thirty-five 
saleswomen  from  one  of  our  New 
York  department  stores  and  they  were 
exercising    in    order    to    overcome    the 
special  evils  and  weaknesses  incident  to 
that  occupation.    It  was  the  "open  night" 
for  visitors  but  the  program  of  the  even- 
ing was  carried  out  as  usual. 

First  the  girls  marched  in  the  usual 
way  showing  a  spring  and  vitality  hardly 
to  be  expected  after  standing  nearly 
nine  hours  behind  a  counter.  Next  they 
spread  out  in  ranks  on  the  floor  for  the 
"mat"  exercises.  In  this  relaxed  posi- 
tion they  flexed  and  extended  their 
knees  and  pointed  their  toes  gracefully 


and  rhythmically  to  music.     Next  a  sit- 
ting posture  in  rows  facing  each  other 
one  girl  grasping  firmly  the  toes  of  her 
opponent    who    swayed    back    until    she 
touched  the  floor  and  up  again  without 
moving  her  folded  arms.    The  mat  exer- 
cise ended  with  deep  breathing.     Then 
springing    to    their    feet    they    swung 
through  an  English  contra  dance,  "Pop 
goes  the  weasel,"  whose  mazes  were  too 
intricate  for  a  casual  visitor  to  follow: 
Up   and  down  the  liberty  pole, 
The  monkey  chased  the  weasel, 
That's  the  way  the  money  goes, 
Pop  goes  the  weasel. 
When  the  visitor '  was  out  of  breath 
watching,  however,  the  real  fun  of  the 
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evening  began.  First  came  German  Bat 
Ball  in  which  the  teams  were  divided 
according  to  weight.  The  light  weights 
won  in  the  fourth  inning  the  score  being 
sixteen  to  ten.  Arch  Goal  Ball  was  still, 
more  exciting  and  the  score  three  to 
nothing  with  weight  more  evenly  di- 
vided. There  was  no  need  for  silence  in 
this  game.  Verbal  assistance  was  offered 
to  each  contestant  who  failed  to  get  her 
ball  into  the  basket  with  the  first  throw. 
As  the  witty  member  of  the  group  hap- 
pened to  come  from  the  toilet  goods  de- 
partment the  remarks  were  apt  to  have 
a  cosmetic  flavor. 

"Why  didn't  you  get  it  over  the  way 
you  sell  soap"  or  "She  sells  the  best 
hair  tonic  in  New  York."  The  play 
seemed  such  an  excellent  antidote  for 
labor  in  that  "stop  gap"  period  preced- 
ing marriage  that  I  was  shocked  to  hear 
the  instructor  announce  after  a  particu- 
larly sportsmanlike  throw.  "This  lady 
is  a  grandmother."  Then  to  our  amaze- 
ment she  continued — "Five  members  of 
the  class  are  mothers  and  three  have 
their  children  in  the  room  watching  them 
play."  It  was  not  a  suitable  time  to  ask 
the  ages  of  the  class  members  but  I 
learned  afterward  that  only  three  were 
under  the  fatal  line  marked  "twenty 
three,"  one  had  been  in  that  store  twenty- 
five  years  and  several  others  were  ap- 
proaching the  autumn  of  life  which  the 
before-mentioned  grandmother  had 
reached. 

Many  questions  were  in  my  mind  as 


I  watched  them  play.  Was  the  son-in- 
law  at  home  with  the  baby  while  baby's 
mother  watched  grandmother  play  arch 
goal  ball  ?  On  the  other  hand  if  the 
baby's  grandmother  is  able  to  play  goal 
ball,  should  she  spend  her  autumnal  days 
playing  with  the  baby  and  giving  advice 
to  the  younger  generation  while  son-in- 
law  pays  her  bills?  It  is  perplexing. 

Again  what  effect  does  it  have  on  a 
thirteen  year  old  boy  .to  see  his  mother 
competing  for  honors  in  his  own  field? 
As  a  great  moral  and  social  problem  I 
give  it  up  but  it  certainly  has  a  physio- 
logical bearing  on  women  in  industry. 
One  of  the  three  men  present  was  an 
authority  from  Columbia  University  who 
said  first  that  he  had  not  had  so  much 
fun  for  months  and  second  that  the  class 
beat  the  average  college  girl  in  posture 
and  in  goal  throwing. 

At  ten  o'clock,  after  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  constant  activity  one  of  the  girls 
who  was  asked  if  she  were  not  tired 
said  "No  indeed  I  always  come  tired 
but  this  rests  me." 

The  one  question  asked  by  the  author- 
ity from  Columbia  was  "Are  not  these 
women  in  exceptionally  good  health?" 
They  are  but  how  much  of  their  vitality 
is  due  to  good  wages  which  mean  good 
food  and  comfortable  homes,  how  much 
to  exceptionally  sanitary  conditions  in 
the  store,  how  much  to  the  daily  exer- 
cises which  many  of  them  take  under 
direction  and  how  much  to  the  prophy- 
lactic value  of  play"?  Who  knows? 


Ten  Thousand  Children  in  Industry 

By  Frank  A.  Manny 


A3ORDING  to  Ruskin  "In  great 
states,  children  are  always  try- 
ing to  remain  children,  and  the 
parents  wanting  to  make  men  and  women 
of  them.  In  vile  states,  the  children  are 
always  wanting  to  be  men  and  women, 
and  the  parents  to  keep  them  children." 
He  does  not  attempt  in  this  connection 
to  label  the  state  in  which  both  genera- 
tions and  economic  conditions  urge  chil- 
dren into  industry  at  the  earliest  age  the 
law  permits. 

Drs.  Lee  K.  Frankel  and  Louis  I.  Dub- 
lin have  accomplished  an  important  serv- 
ice in  a  study  of  ten  thousand  children 
who  took  out  working  papers  in  New 
York  city  between  July,  1914,  and  April, 
1915.' 

The  authors  call  attention  to  the  limi- 
tations of  this  study  of  early  specializa- 
tion which  needs  for  comparison  a  rec- 
ord of  an  equal  number  of  New  York 


'Heights  and  Weights  of  New  York  City 
Children  14-16  Years  of  Age;  A  Study  of 
Measurements  of  Boys  and  Girls  Granted 
Employment  Certificates,  by  Lee  K. 
Frankel,  Ph.D.,  and  Louis  I.  Dublin,  Ph.D., 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
1915. 


city  children  who  have  an  opportunity 
for  a  more  prolonged  period  of  growth 
before  assuming  the  responsibility  of  self 
support.  But  certain  facts  stand  out 
very  definitely : 

53.7  per  cent  of  the  10,043  children  are 
boys. 

46.3  per  cent  are  girls. 
^  The  group  of  English,  Irish  and 
Scotch  furnishes  the  highest  proportion 
'  of  boys — 61  per  cent,  next  comes  the 
native  born  of  native  parentage  57.4. 
The  Italians  send  the  highest  percentage 
of  girls  to  work — 52.4. 

About  three-eighths  of  the  children  are 
in  the  first  half-year  of  age,  14  to  14J4, 
about  one-fourth  in  each  of  the  next 
two  half-years  and  a  little  more  than 
one-eighth  range  from  15y2  to  16  years. 

In  school  about  one-third  are  from  the 
lower  seventh  grade,  nearly  another 
third  are  elementary  school  graduates 
and  the  remaining  third  are  distributed 
among  the  other  school  years  including 
about  6  per  cent  from  the  high  schools. 

59.2  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  56.2  per 
cent  of  the  girls  took  advantage  of  the 
first  opportunity  possible  on  the  basis  of 
age  and  schooling  to  secure  working 
papers. 


When  we  turn  to  measurements  of 
height  and  weight  the  departure  from  the 
results  of  standard  studies  of  unselected 
children  are  evident.  Thus  members  of 
the  lower  seventh  grade  are  frequently 
taller  and  heavier  than  those  of  higher 
grades.  The  stronger  children  in  a 
family  are  evidently  chosen  first  to  be 
sent  to  work  while  the  more  delicate  are 
allowed  to  continue  in  school  for  a  longer 
period.  The  well  established  relation- 
ship between  physical  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment suggests  the  added  burden 
placed  upon  the  upper  school  grades  by 
this  very  natural  adjustment. 

The  Jews  make  up  the  largest  group 
with  36.6  per  cent  of  the  total.  As  the 
proportion  of  Jews  in  the  city  is  only 
about  20  per  cent  this  race  furnishes 
nearly  twice  its  normal  proportion  of 
boys  and  girls  who  go  to  work  at  an 
early  age.  The  Italians  come  second 
furnishing  18.3  per  cent  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand. Third  in  rank  are  the  native  born 
of  native  parentage  with  16.1  per  cent. 
The  British  form  10.9  per  cent  and  the 
Germans  9.5  per  cent.  The  German  boys 
are  tallest  followed  closely  by  the  Ameri- 
can with  the  British  as  third.  The  Jews 
keep  close  to  the  average  for  the  whole 
group  while  the  Italians  run  below. 

In  weight  the  Jewish  and  German 
boys  run  above  the  average,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  below  for  the  fifteenth  and 
above  for  the  sixteenth  years,  the  Ital- 
ians fluctuate  about  the  average  while 
the  British  run  steadily  below. 

A  most  important  consideration  is  the 
growth  made  during  the  two  years.  In 
height  the  American,  German  and  British 
boys  in  the  order  named  run  above  the 
average  while  the  German  and  Ameri- 
can also  run  above  the  average  in 
growth  in  weight. 

In  a  classification  of  the  Jewish  and 
Italian  children  on  the  basis  of  American 
and  foreign  birth  53  per  cent  of  the 
former  and  62  per  cent  of  the  latter  are 
American  born.  Among  the  Jews  prac- 
tically in  every  case  the  advantage  in  im- 
provement in  height  and  weight  is  with 
those  born  in  America.  This  condition 
is  less  marked  among  the  Italians  con- 
firming the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Boas  in 
1911  that  American  city  life  offers  more 
favorable  development  for  the  east  Euro- 
pean Hebrew  than  it  does  for  the  south 
Italian. 

An  appendix  is  given  showing  a  com- 
parison between  the  measurements  of 
these  New  York  city  children  and  the 
same  group  in  five  other  cities  in  the 
state.  The  up-state  children  are  shown 
to  be  inferior  to  those  in  New  York  city 
except  in  the  measurements  of  girls' 
height. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  the 
study.  Many  others  will  appear  as  one 
reads  the  entire  report.  A  table  is  de- 
veloped which  furnishes  the  examiner 
standards  of  height  and  weight  to  be 
used  in  deciding  unusual  cases. 
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Swinging  Around  the  Circle  Against 

Militarism 


WHEN  President  Wilson  spoke  in 
St.  Louis,  on  his  recent  tour  ad- 
vocating unusual  naval  and  military  pre- 
paredness, he  put  it  up  to  those  who  dif- 
fer with  him  to  hire  large  halls  and  set 
their  case  before  the  public.  This  chal- 
lenge was  accepted  by  the  Anti-"Pre- 
paredness"  Committee,  and  on  April  6, 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  in  New  York,  it  held 
the  first  massmeeting  in  a  cross-country 
series.  The  "truth  about  preparedness" 
and  "democracy  against  militarism"  were 
its  slogans. 

Two  days  before  each  meeting,  each 
city  has  been  visited  by  an  advance  agent 
in  the  person  of  the  stupendous  but  ex- 
tinct armored  dinosaur  [see  THE  SURVEY 
for  April,  page  37]  dug  up  long  since  by 
the  anthropologists  and  now  reproduced 
in  papier-mache  and  carted  about.  In  the 
ake  of  the  meetings,  has  been  left  in 
.ch  city  a  nucleus  of  people  who  will 
ideavor  to  strike  an  equilibrium  in 
cal  public  opinion  against  the  various 
defense,  security  and  preparedness  or- 
ganizations which  have  spread  rapidly  in 
the  last  twelve  months. 

The  tour  marks  a  new  stage  in  this 
counter  agitation.  Therefore,  the  new 
name,  the  American  Union  Against  Mili- 
tarism, and  the  new  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion which  changes  from  a  small  com- 
mittee to  a  widespread  membership 
organization.  At  the  New  York  meeting, 
the  keynote  of  the  tour  was  struck  by 
the  chairman  of  the  union,  Lillian  D. 
Wald,  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement: 

"I  hardly  dare  hope  that  I  can  convey 
with  any  degree  of  adequacy  the  causes 
for  uneasiness,  nay,  the  causes  of  sor- 
row and  unhappiness  of  men  and  women 
who  see  in  the  military  propaganda  of 
the  day  a  great  peril  to  the  America  that 


has  the  passionate  love  of  its  true 
patriots.  It  is  not  for  rich  America  nor 
for  successful  America  that  its  people 
would  gladly  lay  down  their  lives,  but 
for  the  America  of  democracy,  the 
America  of  ideals,  the  America  that 
stands  for  the  things  essential  to  a  world 
of  love  and  order  and  law. 

"Under  the  seemingly  reasonable  term 
of  'preparedness,'  militarism  ha*  In- 
vaded us  from  every  side  and  even 
marched  into  our  schools,  threatening 
by  legislative  enactment,  where  exhorta- 
tion failed  to  establish  conscription  there. 
It  has  attempted  to  substitute  the  abso- 
lutism of  military  control  for  wholesome, 
sane  preparedness,  for  the  service  of  a 
citizen. 

"Extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
measures  have  been  taken  to  promote  a 
public  demand  for  military  and  naval  ex- 
pansion, and  these  have  brought  in  their 
train  hysteria  and  the  camp-followers  of 
self-interest. 

"But  the  serious  cost  to  the  nation — 
nay,  to  the  world — is  the  cost  to  democ- 
racy in  this  sinister  reversion  to  the  war 
system  which  Europe  herself  is,  as  we 
hope,  on  the  verge  of  repudiating. 

"The  clamor  has  confused  many  right 
thinking  people  who,  in  their  love  of 
country,  unconsciously  lend  themselves 
to  this  travesty  of  that  which  makes 
their  country  dear ! 

"Because  preparedness  has  been  used 
as  a  synonym  for  militarism,  the  emerg- 
ency committee  deemed  it  right  to  come 
out  against  that  kind  of  preparedness, 
and  to  employ  their  influence  in  urging 
that  people  understand  that  it  is  in 
reality  militarism  that  is  being  pressed 
upon  us.  ... 

"The  committee  as  such  has  not  even 
suggested  or  has  it  stood  at  any  time  for 
disarmament  or  for  peace-at-any-price. 

"Were  it  not  significant  of  the  extent 


PLATFORM  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM 


TO   FIGHT   MILITARISM 

By  demanding  honesty  and  effi- 
ciency in  our  present  army  and 
navy,  while  opposing  increased 
armament,  with  its  inevitable  chal- 
lenge to  a  coalition  of  nations 
against  us. 

By  establishing  government  manu- 
facture of  munitions. 
By  keeping  military  training  out  of 
the  public  schools  and  fighting  the 
idea  of  military  and  industrial  con- 
scription. 

TO  BUILD  TOWARD  WORLD  FEDERATION 

By  declaring  our  national  intention 
never  to   acquire   territory   by  ag- 
gression. 
By    exposing    the    exploitation    of 


weaker  nations  by  commercial  in- 
terests operating  under  our  own  or 
foreign  flags. 

By  establishing  a  joint  government 
commission,  representing  Japan, 
China  and  the  United  States,  to  de- 
vise a  solution  of  the  questions  at 
issue  between  America  and  the 
Orient. 

By  promoting  a  conference,  offi- 
cial or  unofficial,  of  the  twenty-one 
American  Republics,  to  devise 
means  other  than  military  for  pre- 
serving the  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  western  hemisphere. 
By  creating  institutions  which  shall 
provide  machinery  for  the  judicial 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 


of  the  influence  of  military  clamor  one 
might  find  humor  in  some  of  its  mani- 
festations. Fear  has  dethroned  reason, 
and  people  are  'seein'  things  at  night.' 
In  all  sincerity  one  man  declared  that 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  saw  a 
company  of  Germans  drilling  in  Van 
Cortlandt  park.  Months  ago  many  of 
us  were  asked  to  give  up  our  country 
homes  for  our  'wounded  soldiers,"  and 
blankets  and  sheets  have  been  long 
packed  in  chests  ready  for  use. 

"Yesterday  I  was  told  by  a  Boston 
friend  that  ladies  there  are  registering 
their  automobiles  as  available  to  'carry 
the  maidens  inland'  if  necessary.  .  .  . 

"The  committee  has  found,  however, 
that  great  numbers  of  citizens  every- 
where have  expressed  their  fear,  not  of 
an  invading  army,  but  of  the  danger  that 
is  close  upon  us  and  in  our  midst.  In 
the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and 
the  South,  public-spirited  men  and 
women,  good  and  true  citizens  of  the 
great  American  republic,  <  have  voiced 
their  desire  to  be  united  with  those  who 
stand  for  democracy  as  against  militar- 
ism. To  accomplish  this  is  the  commit- 
tee's essential  purpose  and  propaganda." 

This  New  York  meeting  which  crowd- 
ed Carnegie  Hall  may  be  interpreted  as 
an  index  of  the  tour  and  of  some  of  the 
forces  which  are  finding  a  common  plat- 
form and  united  front  against  what  one 
of  the  speakers  called  the  "phobia"  of 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  presiding  officer  was  the  Rev. 
Charles  E.  Jefferson  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  churchmen  who  have  thrown 
themselves  into  the  emergent  and  mili- 
tant phases  of  the  peace  movement  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Church  Peace 
Union. 

There  was  Congressman  Oscar  Cal- 
loway  of  Texas,  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  who  harked 
back  to  the  days  of  Sam  Houston  in 
voicing  what,  he  conveyed,  was  the  large 
skepticism  of  the  central  states  with  re- 
spect to  the  trepidations  of  the  seaboard. 

"I  ain't  any  pacifist,"  ho  said,  "I  come 
from  Texas  and  you  don't  raise  them 
there.  But  when  I  meet  a  man  coming 
down  the  street  with  a  Winchester  and 
two  six  shooters  and  a  brace  of  brass 
knucks,  I  know  he's  not  a  brave  man;  I 
know  him  for  a  braggard  and  a  bully. 
Nobody's  afraid  of  a  man  like  that  and 
don't  want  to  have  any  business  with  him 
either.  Nobody  is  afraid  of  a  nation  like 
that  and  don't  want  to  have  any  busi- 
ness with  it  either." 

"I  am  a  pacifist"  began  Dr.  John 
Haynes  Holmes  of  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  and  caught  up  the  taunt  of  those 
who  inveigh  against  them : 

"For  the  sake  of  argument  I  will  ad- 
mit for  the  moment  the  contention  of  the 
preparedness  propagandists  that  peace  at 
any  price  is  damnable. 

"But  what  about  the  doctrine  that  is 
being  preached  through  the  newspapers 
of  security  at  any  price?  When  I  learn 
that  the  price  we  must  pay  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  republic  is  the  abandon- 
ment of  every  ideal  that  makes  the  re- 
public, I  for  one  refuse  to  pay  the  price. 
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I  care  not  about  the  sword  of  Ger- 
many conquering  America  when  the 
spirit  of  Germany  is  amongst  us." 

In  turn  came  John  McSparran  of  the 
National  Grange.  "I  am  a  farmer,"  said 
he,  and  when  his  meaning  sank  in  the 
audience  cheered.  He  is  indeed  of  the 
third  generation  of  farmers  who  have 
tilled  130  acres  in  the  Lancaster  region 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  told  of  the  last 
convention  of  the  National  Grange  at 
which,  when  the  Committee  on  Peace 
reported,  only  one  state  raised  a  voice 
for  preparedness  and  that  one  did  not 
stand  out  against  the  unanimous  senti- 
ment. 

In  turn,  James  H.  Maurer,  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,  Socialist,  and  labor  leader, 
voiced  the  attitude  of  the  more  radical 
wing  of  the  labor  movement  toward  mili- 
tarism in  all  its  forms.  "What  we  want 
today,"  he  said,  "is  to  find  out  who 
profits  by  war,  corral  the  outfit  and  lock 
it  up.  Instead  of  preparing  to  fight  we 
ought  to  prepare  to  help,"  he  said;  and 
again  "If  we  want  to  prepare  this  coun- 
try against  invasion,  there  is  only  one 
way :  give  us  of  the  working  classes 
Something  worth  fighting  for."  The 
speaker  went  on  to  a  general  arraignment 
of  the  commercial  interests  which  he 
said,  want  to  dragoon  the  working  people 
of  the  country  into  their  battles  for  trade, 
and  then  pay  the  bill  in  taxes  and  in 
blood.  "We  fight,  we  die,  and  we  pay — 
and  it  must  stop,"  he  cried. 

To  Amos  Pinchot's  mind,  one  of  the 
worst  and  most  illuminating  outcroppings 
of  militarism  is  the  Slater-Welsh  bill 
before  the  New  York  Legislature,  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  military  camps 
for  schoolboys;  while  to  the  Rev.  A.  A. 
Berle,  the  most  insidious  feature  of  the 
Chamberlain  bill  before  the  Congress  is 
that  it  provides  that  any  man  who  serves 
six  years  shall,  on  examination  of  three 
of  his  commanding  officers,  be  admitted 
without  further  examination  into  the 
War  Department  or  other  civil  branch 
of  the  government.  This  means,  he  said, 
that  men  who  have  served  in  the  army 


would  automatically  be  railroaded  into 
the  civil  service,  and  he  regarded  the 
legislation  as  nothing  less  than  "a  de- 
liberate conspiracy  to  militarize  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States." 

The  concluding  address  was  by  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise: 

"Once  we  were  a  fearless  people," 
said  Rabbi  Wise.  "Are  we  to  become  a 
contemptible,  fearful  people?" 

When  the  tour  reached  Buffalo  the 
next  night,  it  found  a  hostile  press,  but 
a  music  hall  packed  with  about  3,500 
people.  The  meeting  did  not  break  up 
until  after  eleven  o'clock,  and  fairly 
surpassed  the  Carnegie  Hall  meeting  in 
its  enthusiasm  and  anti-militarist  char- 
acter. In  Cleveland  a  blizzard  turned 
the  Central  Armory  into  a  cold  and 
somewhat  cheerless  place.  It  was  pretty 
much  a  socialist  and  labor  audience 
which  turned  out  to  hear  the  speakers. 
The  difficulties  in  getting  local  publicity 
were  explified  by  the  persistence  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  in  changing  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  meeting  to  read 
"Greys'  armory"  and  thus  misleading  as 
many  people  as  possible. 

At  Detroit  the  tour  came  into  its  own. 
The  local  opera  house  was  packed  and 
a  crowd  of  2,000  stood  in  the  street  for 
two  hours  and  listened  to  the  speakers 
who  came  outside.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Ford  occupied  an  inconspicuous  corner 
in  a  box.  At  a  reference  to  the  vote 
which  Mr.  Ford  had  received  in  the 
Michigan  presidential  primaries,  the  un- 
willing "candidate"  was  compelled  to 
rise  and  bow  to  the  cheers  of  his  neigh- 
bors. 

In  Chicago,  despite  a  hostile  press, 
about  3,500  people  turned  out  in  the 
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Auditorium.  Miss  Addams,  who  has 
been  ill,  quite  thrilled  her  friends  by  oc- 
cupying a  seat  on  the  platform.  She  did 
not  speak,  however. 

Minneapolis  was  the  second  city  which 
demanded  and  received  an  overflow 
meeting,  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
big  delegation  from  St.  Paul.  It  was  a 
vociferous  audience  and  led  by  Herbert 
S.  Bigelow  of  Cincinnati,  it  re-captured 
the  American  flag  from  the  "prepared- 
ness" forces  and  had  a  regular  Fourth 
of  July  time  of  it. 

The  des  Moines  audience  was  small, 
but  representative  of  the  community. 
"Des  Moines  is  saturated  with  anti-pre- 
paredness," said  Harvey  C.  Ingham, 
editor  of  the  Register  and  Leader. 
Kansas  City  turned  out  a  radical  crowd, 
big  and  patient.  When  James  H. 
Maurer,  the  last  speaker  on  the  program, 
attempted  to  reach  his  peroration  and 
get  away  to  catch  his  train,  the  audience 
demanded  "more,"  "more."  St.  Louis 
had  a  much  more  representative  audi- 
ence, despite  the  fact  that  the  local  press 
had  studiously  ignored  the  meeting.  St. 
Louis  is  a  central  jobbing  point  for  army 
supplies. 

Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh  rounded 
out  the  tour.  In  Cincinnati  the  audience 
was  even  more  representative  of  all 
classes  than  in  St.  Louis.  Hamilton 
Holt,  editor  of  The  Independent,  made 
a  hit  with  a  succinct  analysis  of  the 
Japanese  scare.  The  Pittsburgh  audi- 
ence on  the  contrary  was  made  up  of 
labor  and  radical  groups  who  were  there 
to  celebrate  their  convictions  rather  than 
to  test  them. 

Throughout  the  trip  the  speakers 
marked  the  correlation  between  the  char- 
acter of  the  gathering  and  the  relation 
of  the  city  to  the  war.  Where  no  large 
local  business  groups  have  been  interest- 
ed in  the  war  trades,  the  audience  drew 
on  all  factors  in  the  population.  Else- 
where, where  "preparedness"  has  been 
actively  agitated,  the  audience  was  a 
group  of  protestants  drawn  from  the 
wage-earning  population. 


A  State  Aged  100 

Glimpses  of  Social  Progress  in  Indiana  During 
One  Hundred  Years 

(In  tii'o  instalments,  of  which  this  is  the  first) 

By  Alexander  Johnson' 


INDIANA  was  the  last,  or  almost  the 
last,  of  the  frontier  states.  In  those 
to  the  westward,  the  railroads  came 
first  and  the  settlers  followed  along  the 
iron  rails.  They  had  mail  and  news- 
paper service  in  their  new  homes  on  the 
prairie,  almost  as  efficient  as  they  had 
enjoyed  in  the  states  they  nad  left.  In 
Indiana,  the  pioneers,  like  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  continent,  went  on  horseback 
or  on  foot  into  the  wilderness.  They 
hewed  their  farms  out  of  the  virgin 
forest.  Mails  were  slow  and  infrequent, 
newspapers  were  rare.  The  settlements 
were  small  and  widely  scattered.  Each 
family  had  to  be  self-provident  and  self- 
dependent.  Only  the  strong-  and  stout- 
hearted could  survive  the  hardships  of 
those  pioneering  days. 

The  sturdy  individualism  that  made  it 
possible  for  the  pioneers  to  conquer  the 
wilderness,  persisted  to  some  extent  in 
their  children  after  the  first  generation 
had  passed  away.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  social  spirit,  which  is  now  so  well 
marked  in  the  state,  was  perhaps  a  little 
slow  in  showing  itself  among  the  self-re- 
liant descendants  of  the  pioneers.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  practical  and  even  ma- 
terial aspects  of  life  prevailed  over  those 
theoretical  or  esthetic. 

To  write  in  briefest  outline  the  history 
of  social  progress  in  Indiana  during  the 
first  century  of  the  life  of  the  state, 
would  be  an  attempt  too  ambitious  for 
the  author  of  this  paper.  All  he  can  hope 
to  do  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  salient 
points  of  the  story  and  sketch  the  prog- 
ress of  the  benevolent  and  correctional 
work  of  the  commonwealth,  more  par- 
ticularly its  development  since  April  1, 
1889,  when  the  Hoard  of  State  Charities 
was  created. 

The  first  constitution,  adopted  in  1816, 
was  a  noble,  human  document,  and  in 
many  respects  in  advance  of  similar 
foundations  of  law  in  other  states.  This 
was  notably  shown  in  its  declaration  as 
to  the  punishment  of  crime.  The  eigh- 
teenth section  of  the  bill  of  rights  reads: 
"The  penal  code  shall  be  founded  on  the 

'Alexander  Johnson  was  the  first  secre- 
tary of  the  Indiana  Board  oi'  State  Chari- 
ties, serving  from  April  1,  1889  to  June 
'.'•«.  is1.):;.  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
he  lias  been  assisted  by  Laura  Greely  who 
lias  been  for  many  years  chief  clerk  and 
statistician  of  the  board.  He  wishes  most 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  Miss  Greely's 
invaluable  help,  without  which,  in  fact,  the 
article  could  not  have  been  prepared. 


principles  of  reformation  and  not  of  vin- 
dictive justice."  This  was  a  beach  mark 
of  progress,  set  by  a  high  tide  which  re- 
ceded, as  such  tides  in  the  affairs  of 
men  usually  do. 

A  few  far-seeing  men  there  were  in 
the  country,  like  the  noted  Edward  Liv- 
ingston in  Louisiana,  who  visualized 
great  principles  like  this,  but  they  were 
so  much  the  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  that  in  Indiana  it  took  81  years  be- 
fore that  noble  declaration  of  the  con- 
stitution was  made  actual  in  statute  law 
as  applied  to  serious  offenders,  and  97 
vears  before  it  was  applied  to  misde- 
meanants. 

Prison  Reform 

ONE  of  the  abiding  results  of  this  first 
declaration  was  that  wise  theories  of 
correction  have  been  recognized  and 
given  voice  by  Indiana  statesmen,  and, 
however  slowly  adopted,  prison  reform 
has  been  a  frequent  matter  of  considera- 
tion and  comment,  especially  by  the  long 
line  of  wise  and  high-minded  men  from 
whom  the  governors  of  the  state  have 
usually  been  chosen.  In  Governor  James 
B.  Ray's  message  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, 14  years  after  the  birth  of  the 
state,  occurs  a  fine  argument  against  the 
death  penalty.  It  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  object  of  punishment  is 
not  merely  to  prevent  the  offender  from 
committing  other  offences,  nor  only  to 
deter  others  from  crime,  but  includes 
reformation  of  the  criminal. 

After  recounting  the  many  possibilities 
oi  error  and  miscarriage  of  justice,  the 
impossibility  of  certainty  in  human  af- 
fairs, he  concludes: 

"Effects  are  sometimes  ascribed  to 
causes  which  never  produced  them.  Mis- 
apprehension and  mistake  follow.  The 
scene  closes  with  one  of  the  primitive  but 
barbarous  customs  of  the  early  and  rude 
stages  of  society,  when  even  witchcraft 
was  believed  in  by  legislators  and  judges 
as  learned  as  Matthew  Hale,  and  life 
taken  to  appease  the  superstition  of  the 
law  and  the  judge." 

Fifteen  years  later,  in  1845,  Governor 
lames  Whitcomb  in  his  message  to  the 
legislature,  thus  outlined  the  system 
which  has  only  just  been  adopted  in 
Indiana  by  the  establishment  of  a  state 
penal  farm. 

"The  policy  of  confinement  in  county 
jails  as  a  punishment  for  crime  may  in 
most  cases  well  be  questioned.  It  is  not 


only  a  serious  burden  on  the  counties,  but 
it  is  believed  to  be  incompatible  with 
reformation,  which  is  the  leading  pur- 
pose of  criminal  punishment.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  penitentiary 
discipline  upon  those  guilty  of  minor 
offences  ...  by  means  of  houses 
of  correction  is  respectfully  recommend- 
ed. They  should  be  established  with  an 
eye  to  the  comfort  and  .  .  .  em- 
ployment of  the  inmates,  and  to  the 
exercise  of  a  kindly  but  firm  and  steady 
discipline." 

Similar  expressions  of  enlightened 
thought  upon  public  questions  might  be 
quoted,  and  when  the  constitution  was 
revised  in  1851  many  of  them  were 
adopted  in  the  amendments. 

Although  the  territorial  legislature  of 
1792  had  authorized  the  erection  of  jails, 
yet  previous  to  the  admission  of  the 
state  the  legal  methods  of  correction 
were  chiefly  pillories,  stocks,2  the  whip- 
ping post  and  the  gallows.  '  Some  of  the 
earliest  jails  were  in  the  cellars  of  court 
houses,  and  a  few  of  these  remained  in 
use  until  recent  days.  No  doubt  most  of 
the  first  jails  were  little  more  than  rude 
log  cabins.  A  famous  two-story  log  jail 
still  exists  in  Brown  county,  although  it 
is  little  used  as  it  is  not  supposed  to  be 
strong  enough  to  confine  modern  crimi- 
nals. 

The  first  Indiana  state  prison  \va>  es- 
tablished  by  a  law  of  1821.  at  Jefferson- 
ville,  and  was  opened  November  1,  1822. 
This  is  on  the  southern  border  of  the 
state  and  when  built  it  was  fairly  central 
as  to  population.  By  1859,  it  was  evident 
that  the  great  growth  of  the  state  was 
to  be  in  the  central  and  northern  parts, 
and  an  additional  institution,  called  the 
•  State  Prison  North,  was  built  at  Michi- 
gan City  on  the  lake. 

In  1897,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  re- 
formatory treatment  of  those  convicts 
who  were  supposed  to  be  corrigible  led 
to  the  closing  of  the  southern  prison,  as 
Reformatory,  for  male  offenders,  under 
such,  and  its  conversion  into  the  Indiana 
thirty  convicted  for  the  first  time:  with 
the  methods  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence and  parole  as  the  chief  features  of 
its  system. 

The  organic  law  of  this  institution  was 
said  by  students  of  penology  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  the  reformatory 


"Although    authorized    by    law    it    seems 
doubtful  that  pillories  or  stocks  were  built. 
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has  earned  an  enviable  reputation.  By 
a  .separate  act  of  tiie  same  year,  the 
indeterminate  sentence  was  applied  to 
convicts  in  the  northern  institution  al- 
though it  remained  a  prison. 

About  the  year  1905  the  method  of 
Mierilization.  to  prevent  what  was  sup- 
|m.ii;d  to  be  hereditary  criminality  as  well 
as  feeblemindedness,  was  introduced  and 
l>racticed  for  some  time  without  any  au- 
thority of  law,  but  with  the  consent  of 
those  who  submitted  to  it.  Then  a  law 
was  enacted  making  it  legal  as  applied  to 
incurable  idiots  and  incorrigible  crim- 
inals in  institutions.  This  law  was  not 
heeded,  since  those  operated  on  were  sup- 
posedly corrigible  inmates  of  a  reforma- 
tory. No  other  institution  operated  un- 
der the  law,  although  it  applied,  quite 
positively,  to  many  of  their  inmates. 

In  1909  at  the  request  of  a  governor, 
who  declared  the  method  unethical  and 
the  law  unconstitutional,  the  practice 
was  discontinued.  The  law  has  not  been 
repealed,  or  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  principle  of  reformatory  treat- 
ment was  applied  to  young  male  de- 
linquents in  1867,  when  the  House  of 
Refuge  for  Juvenile  Offenders  was  es- 
tablished. The  name  of  this  institution 
was  changed  in  1883  to  Indiana  Reform 
School  for  Boys,  and  20  years  later  to 
Indiana  Boys'  School.  Each  change  of 
name  indicated  an  advance,  in  purpose  at 
least,  and  methods  at  first  crude  and  un- 
satisfactory were  changed  with  the 
changing  name. 

In  1869,  the  growing  belief  in  the  re- 
formatory principle  and  the  disclosure  of 
some  grave  abuses  in  the  management  of 
the  state  prison,  caused  the  establishment 
of  a  correctional  institution  for  women 
and  girls.  This  was  in  spite  of  an  assump- 
tion, rather  felt  than  expressed,  that  the 
number  of  female  criminals  was  so  small, 
and  the  depravity  of  the  few  so  positive, 
that  measures  of  reformation  were  either 
useless  or  unnecessary  as  applied  to 
them.  The  institution  was  named  the  In- 
diana reformatory  Institution  for  Women 
and  Girls  and  was  opened  October  4, 
1873.  It  was  a  combination  of  a  prison 
for  women  and  a 'reform  school  for  girls; 
the  two  under  one  management,  in  sepa- 
rate wings  of  the  same  building;  the  in- 
mates never  mingling,  and  seeing  each 
other  only  at  religious  services  in  the 
common  chapel.  As  was  usual  in  those 
days  the  reform  school  received  children 
merely  dependent  and  neglected  as  well 
as  those  technically  delinquent. 

With  increasing  public  attention  to  the 
state's  social  economy,  increasing  faith 
in  the  efficacy  of  reformatory  disci- 
pline, and  chiefly,  an  increasing  sense  of 
justice  to  the  unfortunate  even  if  de- 
linquent, this  incongruous  assembling  to- 
gether of  adult  criminals,  juvenile  offend- 
ers, and  innocent  victims  of  misfortune 
or  of  others'  crimes,  was  felt  to  be  a 
grave  mistake,  and  various  attempts  were 


made  to  correct  it. 

First  Board  of  Women 

i.\  1877,  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution for  women  and  girls  was  "taken 
from  the  oversight  of  an  unsympathizing 
board  of  men  and  committed  to  a  board 
of  women.""  It  is  believed  that  this  was 
the  first  institution  of  the  kind  ever 
placed  in  the  care  of  a  board  composed 
exclusively  of  women.  In  1889  the  name 
of  the  institution  was  changed  by  the 
progressive  legislature  of  that  year,  to 
Reform  School  for  Girls  and  Women's 
Prison,  and  an  effort  was  made  to  dis- 
sociate the  two  parts  as  much  as  possible. 
It  was  felt  to  be  an  injustice  to  the  girls 
whose  reformation  was  hoped  for  to 
have  it  understood,  as  was  inevitable  un- 
der the  circumstances,  that  they  had  been 
prison  convicts. 

At  last,  by  an  act  of  1903,  which, 
however,  was  not  carried  into  effect  until 
four  years  later,  the  two  institutions 
were  separated  in  fact,  the  department 
for  girls  was  removed  to  a  country  loca- 
tion and  named  the  Indiana  Girls' 
School ;  and  the  quarters  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  girls  were  made  into  a  cor- 
rectional department  for  short  term 
women  convicts,  who  had  formerly  been 
held  in  county  jails. 

In  1899,  the  Indeterminate  Sentence 
and  Parole  Systems,  which  up  to  that 
date  were  usually  the  distinctive  features 
of  a  reformatory  as  opposed  to  a  prison 
(although  in  Indiana  they  applied  to 
both),  were  extended  so  as  to  apply  to 
the  prison  for  women.  After  another 
period  of  14  years,  in  1913,  the  Indiana 
State  Farm  was  established  for  short- 
term  male  convicts,  previously  kept  in 
county  jails.  In  everything  but  the  in- 
determinate sentence,'  this  made  the  re- 
formatory principle  apply  to  misdemean- 
ants, as  had  been  urged  by  Governor 
Whitcomb  in  1845 ;  so  that  at  last  the 
noble  declaration  of  the  constitution  was 
almost  completely  embodied  in  statute 
law. 

In  1903,  a  law  created  juvenile  courts. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  taken 
by  Judge  George  W.  Stubbs  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Municipal  Court  in  1901.  He 
was  "astounded  at  the  number  of  children 
brought  before  him,"  and  without  any 
idea  of  establishing  a  special  court,  sepa- 
rated the  hearings  of  the  children's  cases 
from  those  of  adults.  The  law  of  1903 
applied  to  every  county,  and  provided  for 
paid  probation  officers.  Still  there  was 
some  popular  misapprehension.  The  Ju- 
venile Court  was  still  misunderstood  as 
more  or  less  of  a  criminal  court,  not 
merely  a  court  for  children  who  by  law 
are  beneath  the  age  of  responsibility 


'Extract  from  a  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Prisons,  etc.,  of  the  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

'The  Board  of  State  Charities  has  urged 
the  application  of  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence to  the  convicts  at  the  Penal  Farm. 


and  bo  cannot  be  criminal.  In  19U7  a 
new  law  made  the  Juvenile  Court  the 
sole  agency  for  any  legal  dealing  with 
children ;  such  as  making  them  public 
wards  as  dependents. 

Early  legislation  about  jails  conferred 
full  authority  as  to  their  management  on 
the  circuit  judges.  But  the  control  that 
seemed  provided  for  was  not  fully,  if  at 
all,  exercised  and  there  were  many  com- 
plaints of  disorder,  insanitation  and  bad 
discipline.  The  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties had  inspected  the  jails  from  the  be- 
ginning of  its  work  and  under  its  urgency 
many  improvements  had  been  made. 

In  1909,  a  law  was  enacted  requiring 
the  board  to  make  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  jails  and  if  these  were  not 
complied  with  to  report  the  fact  to  the 
Circuit  Court.  If  the  court  failed  to 
act,  the  board  is  to  notify  the  governor, 
who  may  condemn  any  jail  and  have  the 
prisoners  taken  to  the  jail  of  another 
county.  Under  the  dread  of  this  law 
some  officials  have  acted,  who  without 
it  were  inclined  to  resist  the  suggestions 
of  the  board. 

The  Indeterminate  Sentence 

O.VE  more  reform  in  correctional  mat- 
ters remained  to  be  made.  The  theory 
of  the  indeterminate  sentence  is  that  as 
soon  as  a  prisoner  may  safely  go  at 
large,  his  release  shall  be  granted.  There 
are  some  persons  convicted  who  do  not 
need  even  a  brief  term  of  incarceration. 
To  save  such  persons  from  the  disgrace 
of  the  prison,  the  law  of  the  suspended 
sentence,  or  probation,  was  applied ;  at 
first  to  juveniles  in  1867;  and  in  1907  to 
adults,  except  those  guilty  of  murder, 
rape,  arson,  burglary,  kidnapping  or 
treason. 

These  various  changes  for  the  better 
were  not  gained  without  earnest  struggle. 
'The  established  order  was  defended 
against  the  reformers  by  many  officials 
and  politicians,  and  by  some  conservative 
citizens  who  were  neither.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  those  who  resisted  in- 
novations were  all,  or  always,  governed 
by  corrupt  motives.  Prison  reform  al- 
ways has  earnest  opponents.  Some  of 
these  are  actuated  by  selfish  motives. 
But  there  is  an  underlying  doubt  in  the 
possibility  of  the  reformation  of  a  crimi- 
nal ;  a  belief,  often  sincere  enough,  that 
once  a  thief  means  always  a  thief;  that 
a  criminal  woman  is  beyond  hope  of  re- 
demption ;  that  criminals  deserve  no 
sympathy,  but  are  forever  beyond  the 
pale  of  decent  citizenship. 

These  doubts  and  beliefs  are  cherished 
by  those  who  have  pecuniary  interests  in 
evil  prison  methods,  as  a  justification  for 
their  selfishness.  But  they  are  often  held 
with  tenacity,  by  men  who  in  other  con- 
cerns of  life  are  not  unworthy  citizens, 
and  are  the  strongest  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  those  who  strive  for  prison  reform. 
And  again  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
that  some  reformers  are  impractical,  un- 
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One  of  the  men  u-ho  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
fulling  Indiana  to  the  front  in  matters  of  state  charit- 

fo. 


TIMOTHY    NICHOLSON 

Said  a  fubiic  official  years  ago :  ~1  a.-onJd  rather  be 
rolled  dirtcn  by  Timothy  Nicholson  than  praised  by 
most  men." 


able  and  even  cranky;  that  some 
of  the  sympathy  extended  to  offenders, 
deserves  the  name,  so  often  given  to  it, 
of  sickly  sentimentality :  that  gifts  of 
Bowers  and  delicacies  to  convicted  mur- 
derers, whose  deeds  have  been  sufficiently 
exploited  in  the  newspapers  to  make  them 
notorious,  are  causes  of  just  derision  by 
jailers  and  prison  war : 

In  the  long  drawn-out  struggle  in  In- 
diana for  iu-  en  to  the  unjust 
the  pan  taken  by  the  Society  of  Friends 
deserves  mention.  The  society  was  speci- 
ally strong  in  the  southeastern  portion 
of  the  state,  into  which  there  bad  been 
jnsiderable  influx  of  Friends  from 
"h  and  South  Carolina.  Virginia  and 
other  southern  states-  This  movement 
was  largely  due  to  the  pro-slavery  agita- 
tarion  of  the  later  years  of  the  eighteenth 
and  the  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  During  this  period,  the  Ouak- 
is  a  body,  opposed  slavery  and  suf- 
fered for  their  opinions.  They  had  to 
struggle  for  both  religious  and  political 
rig'r 

In     North    Carolina    many    Negroes 

juaker  owners  had  emancipated 

them,  were  re-enslaved,  by  ex-post  facto 

n.   because    certain    formalities 

:h  did  not  exist  when  the  enfranc' 

:  took  place,  had  not  been  complied 

-.     The  Quakers  realized  that   : 

could   not   prosper   with    free   labor   in 

competition   with   slave  labor  and  they 

migrated  in  large  numbers  to  Ohio  first 

\-   (    ~     •:'     "     '.-':"- 

rry    had    been   abolished   in   the 
N~or-.h-.vest    territory,  of    which  Indiana 
was  a  part,  by  the  ordinance  of   17 
"But   there  was  still  much   pro-slavery 
sentiment    and    the    final    status    of    the 


state  on  the  question  was  not  determined 
until  after  a  long  and  vigorous  contest, 
in  every  stage  of  which  the  Friends  were 
a  factor,  after  they  bad  entered  the 
territory.  They  were  a  determining 
factor  in  the  campaign  of  1810  when  the 
anti-slavery  forces  triumphed  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  representative  to  Congress; 
and  expressed  themselves  by  petitions 
and  through  one  of  their  members  who 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention'* which  made  Indiana  a  free 
state  for  all  time. 

"Their  most  immediate  labors  in  behalf 
of  slaves  were,  however,  exerted  in  the 

•ities  of  the  underground  railroad, 
one  Friend  having  assisted  3,000  Negroes 
northward,  and  another  expressing  re- 
gret that  he  had  only  had  the  opporrun- 

>f  assisting  2,700  when  the  emanci- 
pation proclamation  was  issued. 

The  Activity  of  the  Quakers 

IT  was  natural  that  the  religious  body, 
which  had  given  to  the  world  John  How- 
ard and  FJizabeth  Fry,  should  be  inter- 
ested in  prison  reform.  In  1867,  the 
Representative  Body  of  the  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  appointed  a 
committee  "to  organize  a  system  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders  and  the 
improvement  of  prison  discipline."'  One 
of  the  first  members  of  that  committee 
!1  with  us.  the  loved  and  respected 
Timothy  Nicholson  who  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Friends'  Committee  for 
many  years.  His  annual  reports  made 
to  the  Representative  Body,  now  called 
the  Permanent  Board,  form  a"  compre- 
hensive history  of  prison  and  other  re- 

Tbe    Quakers    in   the   Old     Northwest, 
bv  Harlow  Lindley. 


form  in  Indiana,  during  nearly  50  ye..r? 
of  wise,  patient  and  patriotic  effort. 

The  method  adopted  by  the  Fnom!*' 
Committee  was,  by  visits  and  personal 
observation,  to  learn  actual  conditions. 
Each  meeting  was  requested  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  "discreet  friends."  men 
and  women,  who  should  visit  the  public 
institutions  in  their  respective  neighbor- 
hoods and  report  the  facts  to  their  meet- 
ing. Then  the  members,  by  petition,  by 
influence  on  the  state  and  county  officials 
and  the  legislature,  and  especially  by  in- 
forming the  general  public,  endeavored 
to  secure  redress  of  the  evils  that  were 
found ;  in  all  cases  not  merely  criticizing, 
but  presenting  a  plan  of  betterment. 

Among  the  results  obtained  by  these 
wise  and  practical  means,  results  which 
were  largely,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
wholly,  due  to  the  work  of  the  Friends, 
may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of 
the  Boys'  Reformatory:  the  Women's 
Prison  and  Girls'  Reformatory;  the  cor- 
rection of  many  abuses  in  the  prisons, 
insane  hospitals  and  poor  asylums;  the 
establishment  of  county  orphans'  homes, 
by  which  children  were  taken  out  of  the 
poor  asylum;  the  creation  of  the  Board 
of  State  Charities :  and  many  minor  re- 
forms. The  influence  of  the  Friends  in 
these  matters  was  in  rr.tich  larger  propor- 
tion than  their  number.  This  : 
testimony  to  the  general  respect  which 
gained  for  uprightness  and  unselfish 
public  spirit." 

'An  interesting  and  unconscious  testimony 
to  the  Quaker  character.  :s  found  in  the 
colloquialism,  "Quaker  measure."  which 
still  mar  be  heard  in  the  counties  where 
many  Quakers  lived.  It  means  that  the 
bushel  or  peck  is  heaped  high  and 
running  over. 
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When  the  law  creating  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  was  enacted,  Timothy 
Nicholson  was  one  of  the  first  members 
appointed.  He  became  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  on  prisons,  etc.,  and  for 
19  years  thereafter,  until  his  retirement 
in  1908,  full  of  years  and  honors,  he  was 
an  active  and  influential  member  of  that 
board.  It  is  a  moderate  estimate  of 
Mr.  Xicholson's  work  and  influence  to 
say  that  for  SO  years  he  has  been,  in  all 
matters  of  charity  and  correction,  the 
wisest,  strongest  and  most  useful  citizen 
of  the  state.  To  those  who  have  worked 
with  him,  especially  those  employed  in 
an  official  capacity  by  the  board,  he  has 
been  a  wise,  gentle,  considerate  and  un- 
failing friend  and  advisor.  It  was  said 
by  a  prominent  state  official,  to  whom 
Mr.  Nicholson  had  given  a  faithful  but 
gentle  rebuke,  "I  would  rather  be  called 
down  by  Timothy  Nicholson  than  praised 
by  most  men." 

The  Care  of  Paupers 

DURING  territorial  days,  and  the  first 
few  years  of  statehood,  public  charities 
•were  confined  to  outdoor  relief,  which 
was  given  to  a  very  small  extent,  and 
the  farming-out  of  paupers.  The  story 
is  told  of  a  settler  who  "bought  a  pauper" 
for  a  year,  at  the  annual  sheriff's  sale. 
He  took  -him  home  and  set  him  at  work 
hoeing  corn.  The  neighbors  gathered 
to  see  the  "pauper"  and  exclaimed  in  sur- 
prise: "Is  that  a  pauper?  Why  it's  a 
man" ! 

The  constitution  of  1816  authorized 
county  poor  asylums.  The  first  statute 
on  the  subject,  in  1821,  applied  only  to 
Knox  county.  It  was  repealed  seven 
years  later  and  the  farming-out  system 
resumed.  A  general  poor  asylum  law 
was  enacted  in  1831,  which  permitted 
building  by  single  counties  or  by  county 
groups.  Under  this  law,  Franklin,  Fay- 
ette  and  Union  counties  erected  a  joint 
poor  asylum  which  was  occupied  in  the 
spring  of  1835. 

Before  many  years  each  county  had 
its  poor  farm,  as  they  were  generally 
called.  At  first  most  of  these  were  run 
on  the  contract  system  by  which  the 
superintendent  paid  the  county  a  rent 
for  the  farm  and  was  paid  a  per-diem 
for  the  support  of  the  inmates.'  This 
dangerous  and  often  pernicious  system 
slowly  died  out.  By  1889,  there  were 
only  10  of  the  92  counties  praticing  it," 
and  for  many  years  the  sensible,  humane 
and  business-like  method  of  conducting 
the  institution  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  paying  the  superintendent  a  rea- 
sonable salary,  and  forbidding  him  any 
other  pecuniary  interest  in  the  far.m, 
has  prevailed.  Under  this  plan  certain 
counties  with  productive  farms,  have 
managed  so  well  that  the  pauper  expense 


'This  pernicious  method  still  prevails  in 
some  states  which  consider  themselves  to 
be  humane  and  progressive. 

"The  last  contract  on  the  per-diem  plan 
expired  in  September,  1903. 


has  been  greatly  reduced,  in  some  even 
to  the  extent  that  the  produce  of  the 
farm  has  paid  the  entire  cost  of  the 
asylum,  except  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment.11 Similar  results  have  been  obtain- 
ed during  certain  periods  in  one  or  two 
other  counties. 

In  these  and  many  other  cases,  the  old 
reproach  that  the  poor  farm  is  the  poor- 
est farm  in  the  county  is  no  longer  de- 
served. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  insti- 
tutions with  the  best  business  manage- 
ment are  usually  those  in  which  the 
standards  of  comfort  and  care  are  the 
highest. 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1899,  three 
useful  laws,  bearing  on  the  county  poor 
administration,  were  enacted.  One  of 
these  provided  for  boards  of  county 
charities,  whose  functions  are  analogous 
to  those  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
and  which  work  in  co-operation  with 
that  board. 

The  second  provided  for  an  improved 
system  of  administration  of  county  poor 
asylums. 

The  third  regulated  the  administration 
of  outdoor  relief  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor.  This  law  introduced  into  the  town- 
ship poor  system  the  cardinal  principles 
of  what  is  called  charity  organization, 
and  is  probably  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  law  of  that  nature  on  the 
statute  books  of  any  state.  At  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection held  in  Philadelphia  in  1906, 
Governor  Hanly  stated  that  the  results 
ot  this  law  and  various  other  reforms 
which  led  up  to  it  had  effected  an  aver- 
age reduction  of  more  than  $300,000  an- 
nually since  1895,  without  causing  any 
increased  suffering  to  the  poor  and  actu- 
ally lessening  the  amount  of  pauperism 
in  the  state.  This  excellent  outcome  he 
credited  wholly  to  the  Board  of  State 
Charities. 

As  was  the  rule  in  most  of  the  states, 
the  early  poor  asylums  sheltered  a  very 
heterogeneous  mass  of  people,  old  and 
young;  senile  and  diseased;  epileptics, 
insane  and  feebleminded ;  veterans  of 
labor  disabled  by  overwork,  exposure 
and  rheumatism;  and  veterans  of  vice 
disabled  by  dissipation  and  disease.  Many 
of  the  asylums  had  a  detached  cabin, 
often  called  the  jail  and  strongly  barred. 
These  were  probably  used  at  first  for 
prisoners,  and  when  «the  regular  jails 
were  built  served  to  confine  the  more 
dangerous  of  the  insane. 

Effort  for  Dependent  Children 

THE  modern  student  of  philanthropy, 
if  confronted  with  an  asylum  with  such 
a  mingling  of  inmates  as  above  described, 

'Some  years  ago  in  Crawford  county,  the 
farm  not  only  supported  the  asylum  but 
paid  all  the  other  poor  expenses  of  the 
county,  including  the  outdoor  relief  and 
the  salaries  of  the  township  physicians. 
Such  a  condition  could  only  prevail  in  a 
very  poor  county,  where  as  is  usual,  though 
it  seems  anomalous,  there  are  always  the 
fewest  paupers. 


and  told  to  select  one  class  to  be  segre- 
gated from  the  group  and  set  off  by  it- 
self, would  surely  choose  the  dependent 
normal  children.  It  seems  strange  to  us 
now  that  these  were  among  the  latest 
to  be  rescued  from  the  mass.  It  was 
not  until  1897,  that  a  law  was  enacted 
forbidding  children  being  kept  in  a  poor- 
house. 

Early  in  the  century10  the  Catholic  dio- 
ceses had  erected  and  supported  orphan 
asylums  for  Catholic  children."  The  first 
private  orphanage  under  lay  control  was 
the  Indianapolis  Widows'  and  Orphans' 
Asylum,  incorporated  in  1851.  A  few 
others  followed.  In  1875,  counties  were 
empowered  to  subsidize  private  orphan- 
ages, and  in  1881  to  establish  county 
orphans'  homes.  But  the  movement  to 
take  all  children  out  of  the  pooriiouse 
gained  slowly.  In  1877  there  was  one 
small  orphans'  home  in  Hendricks  county 
and  others  were  established  in  Henry  and 
Franklin  counties  in  1880  and  1882.  The 
plan  which  prevailed  in  Ohio  was  the 
one  first  copied,  the  orphans'  homes  being 
organized  by  boards  of  private  persons 
who  appointed  the  matron,  the  counties 
paying  a  per-diem  for  each  child. 

When  the  state  board  began  its  work 
in  1889,  there  were  orphans'  homes  in 
42  counties,  some  owned  privately,  others 
built  by  the  counties  under  the  law  of 
1881,  but  all  supported  by  the  counties, 
in  whole  or  part,  on  the  per-diem  plan. 
In  theory  each  county  home  was  intended 
as  a  training  school  in  decent  living  and 
a  way-station  on  the  road  to  placing  out 
in  an  adoptive  home.  But  the  per  capita 
plan  had  its  usual  insidious  results  and 
sometimes  children  were  held  for  the 
county  money  they  earned,  when  they 
might  have  been  placed  out  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Placing  Out 

A  few  of  these  homes  had  very  vigor- 
ous management  and  the  children  were 
placed  out  in  large  numbers.  One  joint 
orphans'  home,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  beginning  by  taking  children 
from  two  counties,  was  broadened  out  un- 
til it  served  for  ten.  This  from  the  first 
was  distinctly  a  placing-out  agency  and 
took  some  of  its  children  as  far  west  as 
Dakota  and  even  Idaho,  placing  very  few 
in  Indiana. 

During  the  period  from  1857  to  1898 
a  great  many  dependent  children  from 
eastern  states,  especially  from  New.  York 
and  Ohio,  and  a  few  from  Massachusetts, 
were  brought  into  the  state.  Many  of 
these  were  placed  in  excellent  homes, 
from  which  the  dependent  children  of 
Indiana  seemed  debarred.  There  is  a 
recognized  advantage  in  placing  a  child 
who  has  undesirable  relatives  at  some 

"The  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum  at  Vin- 
cennes  was  opened  August,  1849. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Catholic  orphan- 
ages make  no  discrimination  as  to  sect,  yet 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  their  charges 
come  from  Catholic  families. 
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distance  from  his  former  home.  Most  of 
these  imported  children  were  success- 
fully placed  and  kindly  treated,  and 
there  are  today  in  Indiana  men  and 
women  of  character  and  culture  who 
were  brought  as  waifs  from  New  York. 
But  some  of  the  work  was  poorly  done 
and  carelessly  supervised  afterwards  and 
there  were  occasional  abuses.  In  1899, 
a  law  prescribed  the  registration  of  all 
children  brought  into  the  state  for  place- 
ment and  required  a  bond,  approved  by 
the  Board  of  State  Charities,1'  against' 
their  becoming  dependent  or  neglected. 
In  1897  a  beneficent  step  was  taken 
when  the  state  agency  for  dependent  chil- 
ren  was  established  as  a  department  of 
Board  of  State  Charities.  An  excel- 
it  system  of  placing  and  of  after-super- 

— 

"Under  this  law  bonds  were  filed  by  the 
Cincinnati  Children's  Home;  the  New  York 
Catholic  Home  Bureau ;  the  Chicago  Indus- 
trial Home  for  Children ;  and  the  New 

ork  Foundling's   Hospital,  which  are  still 

force. 


vision  was  installed  and  since  that  was 
done  many  of  the  county  orphan's  homes 
have  had  their  population  much  reduced 
and  some  of  them  have  been  abandoned. 
Yet  the  total  number  of  dependent  chil- 
dren is  not  much  less  than  it  was.  In 
fact  when  it  is  remembered  that  children 
are  excluded  from  the  poorhouses  and 
jails;  that  dependents  are  no  longer  ad- 
missible to  the  reform  schools;  that  the 
general  population  is  increasing;  and 
that  the  Boards  of  Children's  Guardians 
are  active,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
are  still  many  dependent  children  to  be 
placed  out  and  supervised. 

The  law  creating  the  county  Board  of 
Children's  Guardians,  was  among  the 
excellent  legislation  of  1889.  This,  which 
at  first  applied  only  to  Center  township, 
Marion  county,  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  rights  of  a  child  to  a  decent 
life  are  no  less  important  than  his  prop- 
erty rights  and  may  equally  be  defended, 
even  against  an  unworthy  parent.  This 
law  was  bitterlv  attacked  in  the  courts 


but  always  sustained.  It  was  gradually 
extended,  first  to  cover  the  entire  area 
of  one  or  two  populous  counties  and  later 
to  every  county  of  the  state.  As  a  rule 
the  work  of  the  guardians  has  been  wise 
and  moderate  and  the  results  have  been 
beneficent. 

In  1909,  children  were  further  pro- 
tected by  a  law  which  places  maternity 
hospitals,  boarding  houses  for  infants 
(the  so-called  baby-farms  of  unsavory 
memory),  boarding  homes  for  children, 
and  infant  placing  agencies,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties. They  are  required  to  secure  an  an- 
nual, written  license  from  the  board  be- 
fore they  may  receive  any  children,  the 
license  being  revocable  at  any  time  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board. 

As  soon  as  this  law  became  operative 
many  institutions  promptly  went  out  of 
business  and  some  were  closed  by  the 
board  refusing  a  license  to  those  whose 
methods  and  practices  were  unsatis- 
factory. 


[The  concluding  instalment  of  Mr.  Johnson's  rcricii'  of  social  progress  in 
Indiana  "a'ill  appear  in   THE   SURVEY  for  April  _'o.] 


Wouldn't  You  Think 

(' H. \KJ.OTTE  PERKINS  OILMAN  in  the  Star  of  Hope,  published  by  the 
prisoners  at  Sing  Sing. 


OULDN'T  you  think,  if  it  is 

right  to  seize 
A  man,  and  hide  him  in  a  pile  of 

stone; 
Rob    him    of   sunshine,    starlight, 

grass  and  trees, 
Freedom  and  friendship;  bottle 

him,  alone, 
An     Amputated    Man — as    where 

one  sees 
A    Finger   in   formaldehyde,    to 

show 

The   horrible  result   of  some  dis- 
ease— 
Wouldn't  you  think — if  'tis  right, 

you  know — 
Society,   to    take   such   vengeance 

strong, 
Must  blame  and  fear,  in  him  some 

awful  wrong? 

Wouldn't  you   think,  if  any   little 

child, 

Born  a  pink  baby,  wholly  inno- 
cent, 
May    grow    up    dissolute,    fierce, 

tempered,  wild, 

Of  mischievous  behavior  and  in- 
tent; 
If,  out  of  infancy  so  undefiled, 


May  grow  a  criminal,  of  sins  so 

great 
As  warrants  cruelty  or  vengeance 

piled; 
Wouldn't  you  think,  if  crime  so 

hurts  the  State, 
That  State  would  guard  the  baby 

unafraid, 

And   see   that   no   more   criminals 
were  made? 

Wouldn't  you  think,  since  prisons 

cost  so  dear; 
Since  keeping  prisoners  all  the 

guards  degrade; 
Since    men    imprisoned    leave    all 

poorer  here, 
For  lack  of  each  man's  service 

in  his  trade; 
Since  prisoners'  families  the  ivolf 

must  fear, 

Or  tax  the  State  as  our  tax-pay- 
ers know; 
Since  long  the  lists  of  legal  costs 

appear; 
Wouldn't  you  think — if  all  these 

things  are  so — 

Society  would  find  it  less  a  curse 
To  make  men  better  than  to  make 
them  worse? 
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SATELLITE  CITIES 

By  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor.  D.  Apple- 
ton   &  Co.    333  pp.    Price  $1.50;  by 

mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.64. 

What  Mr.  Taylor 
has  done  in  this  inter- 
esting book  is  to  de- 
scribe and  interpret  a 
highly  significant  de- 
velopment of  Ameri- 
can economic  life.  He 
has  traced  the  growth 
of  new  industrial 
areas  and  communi- 
ties upon  the  outskirts 
of  old  cities,  and  has 
shown  us  how  great 
manufacturers,  harassed  by  high  rents 
and  the  physical  limitations  of  congested 
districts,  have  moved  out,  as  the  pioneer 
moved  a  few  decades  ago  to  the  frontier. 
Only  in  this  case  it  is  to  the  city's,  not 
to  the  country's  frontier.  Empty  fields 
have  become  new  cities  of  factories  and 
workmen's  dwellings.  These  satellite 
cities  either  continue  to  lead  an  inde- 
pendent life,  as  in  the  case  of  Gary  and 
Fa'irfield,  or  are  later  incorporated  in 
the  big  city  as  Pullman  was  incorporated 
in  Chicago. 

But,  as  Mr.  Taylor  shows,  the  growth 
of  these  satellite  cities  does  not  by  any 
means  automatically  relieve  the  evils  of 
factory  and  home  life.  In  the  new,  as 
in  the  old  cities,  there  is  frequently  lack 
of  foresight,  lack  of  city  planning,  and 
instinctive  exploitation  of  the  workers. 
The  few  exceptions  do  not  disprove  the 
rule. 

The  great  value  of  Mr.  Taylor's  work 
is  that  he  reduces  the  problems  which 
this  new  situation  creates,  from  purely 
business,  to  human,  moral  and  esthetic 
values.  He  has  brought  the  mind  of  the 
social  observer  and  the  city  builder  to 
these  problems  that  face  the  manufac- 
turer, who  is  at  last  free  from  the  re- 
straints of  the  old  city. 

Mr.  Taylor  holds  the  no  longer  hereti- 
cal notion  that  cities  are  built  for  men, 
and  not  men  for  cities.  He  believes  that 
in  these  new  cities  there  is  no  necessity 
for  jammed  streets,  dark  workrooms  and 
bedrooms,  and  for  the  dirt  and  disease 
which  were  once  held  to  be  inseparable 
adjuncts  to  industry.  He  urges  that  all 
these  evils  which  were  rooted  in  the  old 
industrial  city,  the  city  which  preceded 
the  factory,  should  not  be  reproduced 
and  perpetuated  in  the  satellite  city, 
which  is  a  city  made  to  order  and  pre- 
sumably adjusted  to  its  industrial  needs. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  or 
desired  that  the  average  business  man 
will  solve  these  problems  upon  his  sole 
initiative.  He  is  in  business  primarily 
for  profits.  During  business  hours  he  is 
not  a  philanthropist,  housing  reformer 
or  landscape  gardener.  It  is  only  the 
exceptional  industrialist  who  is  able  to 


envisage  the  larger  human  elements 
of  his  business  problem.  Guidance  of 
growth  at  the  city's  rim  should  be  the 
concern  not  only  of  the  manufacturer 
but  of  the  entire  community. 

But  a  hopeful  element  in  the  situation 
is  that  a  study  of  these  problems,  such 
as  that  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  made,  re- 
veals the  fact  that  in  these  satellite  cities, 
with  the  wide  latitude  for  all  manner  of 
experiments  which  they  afford,  a  plan- 
ning of  the  city  with  a  view  to  the  best 
possible  life  for  the  workers,  is  to  the 
real  ultimate  advantage  of  the  business 
interests  involved.  In  satellite  cities,  as 
elsewhere,  there  is  a  sharp  enough  clash 
in  interest  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. But  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
planlessness  and  a  blind  adherence  to  a 
vicious  routine  derived  from  the  more 
refractory  conditions  of  the  old  in- 
dustrial city.  To  assure  community 
planning,  Mr.  Taylor  urges  that  there 
must  be  not  only  larger  co-operation  of 
public  officials,  working  people,  industrial 
leaders  and  enlightened  citizens,  but  a 
broader  measure  of  public  control  over 
city  growth. 

WALTER  E.  WEYL. 

THE  TRADE  UNION  WOMAN 

By  Alice  Henry.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
314  pp.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.60. 
AMERICAN  LABOR  UNIONS 

By  Helen  Marot.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
275  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.35. 

"The  Spirit  of 
Women  Workers" 
might  have  been  the 
name  of  Alice  Henry's 
book,  for  it  reveals 
their  spirit  as  perhaps 
no  other  book  has 
done.  There  is  vim 
and  fire  in  it  and  if 
anyone  doubts  the 
idealism,  the  resource- 
fulness, and  the  grim 
determina  tion  of 
women  wage-earners,  he  should  read, 
and  be  convinced. 

One  is  reminded  of  Hauptmann's  play, 
The  Weavers,  in  the  story  of  the  girl 
striker,  who  told  of  the  arguments  used 
to  get  her  to  go  back  to  work.  "The 
boss,  he  say  to  me,  'you  can't  live  if  you 
no  work,'  and  I  say  to  the  boss,  T  live 
not  much  on  49  cents  a  day.' " 

Miss  Henry  tells  of  the  growth  of  or- 
ganization among  women  and  the  great 
moral  stimulus  that  comes  from  united 
action.  In  speaking  of  some  of  the 
earlier  organizations  in  Chicago,  she 
tells  how  the  spirit  of  co-operation  took 
hold,  until  when  a  complaint  was  brought 
forward  in  a  union  meeting,  the  exact 
character  of  which  might  be  in  doubt, 
the  question  would  arise,  "Is  this  your 
kick,  or  is  it  all  of  our  kick?" 


Women 


Labor 


No  single  chapter  or  section  is  de- 
voted to  the  attitude  of  men  toward  or- 
ganizations of  women,  but  no  one  sub- 
ject is  found  so  constantly  recurring. 
Men  wage  earners  are  spoken  of  as  sus- 
picious of  women  in  the  trade  union 
movement.  It  is  asserted,  and  proved 
too,  that  from  the  beginning  men's  or- 
ganizations have  given  women  an  in- 
ferior place.  Even  in  the  organizations 
where  the  majority  of  the  membership 
is  made  up  of  women,  as  in  some  of  the 
garment  workers'  unions,  the  officers  are 
men.  Xo  woman  has  ever  sat  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council  of  thr 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

This  attitude  of  the  men  is  not  onh 
an  unsocial  one,  in  Miss  Henry's  view. 
it  is  short-sighted  in  the  extreme.  "A 
girl,  although  she  guesses  it  not,  is  only 
too  frequently  made  the  instrument  of  a 
terrible  retribution,  for  the  poor  wage, 
which  was  all  that  she  in  her  helpless- 
ness was  able  to  obtain  for  herself,  is 
used  to  lower  the  pay  of  the  very  man, 
who,  had  he  stood  by  her,  might  have 
helped  her  to  a  higher  wage  standard 
and  at  the  same  time  preserved  hi- 
own." 

The  obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
women  as  wage  earners  are  extremely 
difficult  to  overcome,  and  that  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
traditional  obstacles.  The  chief  difficulty 
is  the  possibility  of  marriage  and  "the 
exaggerated  expectations  girls  entertain 
as  to  the  improvement  in  their  lot  which 
marriage  will  bring  them."  This  leads 
the  girl  to  feel  that  she  is  but  a  tem- 
porary figure  in  the  industrial  world, 
consequently  she  does  not  attempt  to 
build  for  the  future.  The  other  difficulty 
is  the  expectation  of  society,  also,  that 
girls  shall  marry  and  go  to  housekeeping 
and  therefore  no  adequate  industrial 
training  is  offered  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  women 
have  not  been  sufficiently  prepared  for 
their  work  in  life,  nor  about  the  sense- 
less futility  of  the  theory  that  marriage 
is  the  solution  of  the  economic  problem 
of  women.  Doubly  handicapped  is  the 
untrained  woman  who  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  must,  through  the  labor  of 
her  hands,  provide  a  livelihood  for  her- 
self and  her  children.  Trade  unionism 
offers  some  assistance  in  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  Education  is  a  factor  of 
vital  importance.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising, however,  that  Miss  Henry  ha.- 
no  word  for  social  insurance  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  hazards  she  mentions. 
*  *  * 

"Labor  would  rather  be  free  than 
clean"  is  the  way  Helen  Marot  sums  up 
the  labor  attitude  toward  "social  reform- 
ers" in  her  book  published  over  a  year 
ago — a  book  that  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  social  worker  if  only  for 
its  first  chapter,  Philanthropy  and  Labor 
Lhiions.  It's  a  book  that  deserved  a  re- 
view long  ago. 

Reformers  irritate  trade  unionists  be- 
cause of  a  fundamentally  different  atti- 
tude. "The  reformers'  formulation  of 
the  case."  says  Miss  Marot.  "is  more 
pay,  more  work,  and  better  returns  to 
capital.  It  may  work  out  that  way,  but 
it  does  not  sound  straight  as  a  union 
proposition.  The  unionist  knows  that 
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he  does  not  expect  to  give  more  or  as 
much  ;  that  the  very  essence  of  his  fight 
is  that  he  gives  too  much.  If  the 
economist  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everyone  that  the  capitalist  will  get 
more  out  of  labor  by  giving  more,  well 
and  good :  but  the  unionist  is  not  com- 
fortable in  alliance  with  those  who  talk 
that  way." 

Miss  Marot's  "reformers"  include 
large  and  small  capitalists,  the  Con- 
sumer's Leagues,  the  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation,  economists,  and 
safety  experts.  It  is  a  trifle  risky  to 
generalize  about  so  inclusive  a  group  as 
this.  What  she  says  about  philanthropy 
and  labor  is  not  true  by  a  thousand  miles 
of  all  in  this  large  group.  But  all  that 
she  says  is  true  of  some  part  of  the 
group. 

The  book  analyzes  the  different  types 
of  American  labor  unions  and  sets  forth 
candidly  what  Miss  Marot  conceives  as 
the  labor  point  of  view,  not  as  a  judici- 
ally minded  investigator  but,  as  she 
fran  ly  puts  it.  as  one  who  has  been  a 
"partisan  for  many  years." 

Xot  all  of  organized  labor  would  put 
on  the  shoe  that  Miss  Marot  offers, 
nevertheless.  A  statement  that  will  not 
stand  too  critical  analysis  concerns  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  avers 
that  "every  coercive  act  is  performed 
in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  permanent 
and  peaceful  partnership,"  and  elsewhere 
we  read  that  the  federation  bases  its 
claim  for  support  "on  this  proposition 
that  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital 
are  identical." 

Of  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  Miss 
Marot  says  that  they  "have  not  adopted 
any  of  the  usual  union  methods  which 
are  particularly  condemned  by  the  em- 
ploying class."  Yet  one  might  be  safe 
in  assuming  that  one  thing  highly  con- 
demned by  the  employing  class  would  be 
any  activity  that  compels  them  to  pay 
such  wages  as  are  now  paid  to  the 
brotherhoods. 

The  various  policies  of  organized  labor 
are  discussed,  courts  and  legislative 
bodies  receive  attention  and  the  attitude 
of  labor  toward  violence,  sabotage  and 
restriction  of  output  is  explained. 

The  book  is  written  with  a  vigor  of 
expression  that  adds  greatly  to  its  in- 
terest. Her  strong  partisanship  leads 
the  writer  into  many  statements  that  are 
at  least  debatable,  but  her  clear  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  labor  makes 
the  book  one  of  unusual  value. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  and  inter- 
esting chapters  is  the  one  on  Scientific 
Management.  Miss  Marot  finds  it  full 
of  proposals  of  which  labor  should  be 
suspicious.  "Contrast  the  mental  state 
of  two  carpenters"  she  suggests.  "One 
of  the  carpenters  decides  on  his  tools, 
places  them  according  to  his  choice,  and 
marks  off  his  work.  That  is  the  in- 
efficient carpenter.  The  efficient  car- 
penter is  assigned  a  place,  handed  his 
tools  or  his  hammer  and  nails,  his  nail 
holes  are  marked  out.  Under  the  eye  of 
a  teacher  he  follows  instructions  for 
successive  hours  with  intermission  pre- 
scribed. This  man  is  not  a  carpenter. 
He  is  not  a  man.  He  is  the  dynamo  of 
the  hammer  he  holds." 

JOHN  A.  FITCH. 


AN   AUTOIilOGRAPHY 

By   Dr.  Edward  L.  Trudeau.     Lea  & 

Febiger   and    Doubleday   Page   &   Co. 

322   pp.     Price  $2;   by  mail   of   THE 

SURVEY  $2.15. 

I  have  tried  to 
imagine  what  this  book 
would  mean  to  some- 
one who  had  never 
heard  of  Dr.  Trudeau 
and  his  work.  I  be- 
lieve that  such  a  per- 
son would  turn  at  the 
close  of  the  book  to 
every  available  source 
of  information  about 
S  a  r  a  n  a  c  and  i  t  s 
founder,  drawn  ir- 
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Doors 
of  Health 


resistibly  by  the  cords  of  this  wonder- 
fully attractive  personality  and  by  the 
dominating  interest  of  a  life  which,  given 
up  to  die,  forty  years  before,  lived,  in- 
stead, and  wrought  enduring  achieve- 
ments in  medical  science. 

The  autobiography  is  a  swift,  simple 
record,  written  apparently  during  1914, 
the  last  year  of  Dr.  Trudeau's  life. 
Emerging  once  more  in  the  spring,  from 
the  depression  of  acute  illness,  he  found 
at  St.  Regis  Lake  the  desire  and  courage 
to  live.  He  found  even  a  willingness  to 
see  in  retrospect  once  more  the  life  he 
had  just  been  so  ready  to  leave,  and  an 
impulse  to  write  down  the  memory  of  it 
all. 

And  so  with  an  evenness  of  style, 
with  a  tone  that  never  touches  the  pas- 
sionate heights  of  his  address  before  the 
Congress  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  perhaps  never  acknowledges 
the  depth  of  depression  from  sickness 
and  the  loss,  through  fire  and  through 
death,  of  what  he  held  dear,  he  writes 
objectively  of  his  life's  experiences, 
viewing  them  from  serene  heights  of 
victorious  struggle. 

The  autobiography  is  a  record  of  re- 
markable friendships.  For  this  man  drew 
to  himself  both  great  and  lowly,  and  had 
the  capacity  for  infinite  loyalty.  Like  re- 
curring epic  formulae  read  such  sen- 
tences as:  "Our  talk  that  day  was  the 
beginning  of  a  lifelong  friendship";  "I 
met  him  and  be  became  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  sanitarium."  At  Tru- 
deau's call  a  distinguished  surgeon 
hastens  to  the  Adirondacks  wilderness  to 
consult  at  a  distant  lake  in  the  case  of  a 
shotgun  wound.  Another  performs  a 
serious  cranial  operation  on  a  guide 
whose  services  had  secured  many  a 
happy  day  in  the  Adirondacks.  And,  ap- 
propriately, one  of  the  nublishers  of  the 
autobiography.  C.  M.  Lea,  is  in  this  long 
list  of  friendships.  Trudeau  wrote:  "He 
was  one  of  the  four  original  trustees  of 
the  sanitarium,  and  he  and  I  are  the  only 
ones  now  living." 

It  was  a  group  of  the  Adirondacks 
guides  who  "chipped  in"  and  gave  Dr. 
Trudeau  a  watch  :  it  was  E.  H.  Harriman 
to  whom  they  intrusted  the  important 
mission  of  the  purchase.  These  same 
guides  a  few  years  later  purchased  six- 
teen acres  of  land  because  the  doctor 
wanted  to  start  a  sanatorium  there  and 
what  he  wanted  must  be,  even  though  it 
spoiled  a  most  excellent  fox  runway,  as 
one  of  them  lamented. 


The  book  is  a  record,  too,  of  an  heroic 
out-of-doors,  and  the  growing  conviction 
of  its  worth  in  medical  science.  Dr. 
Trudeau  stayed  at  Saranac  for  the  first 
few  years  simply  because  he  knew  that 
for  him  the  peace  and  strength  of  the 
pines  had  healing,  not  because  he  was 
obedient  to  medical  dicta.  Indeed,  medi- 
cal dicta  of  that  time  were  sending  suf- 
ferers to  milder  climates  and  encourag- 
ing them  to  take  exercise  in  order  to 
keep  up  their  strength.  Then  the  belief 
slowly,  surely  spread,  that  this  climate, 
which  had  done  so  much  for  one  sick 
man  could  do  much  also  for  others ;  and 
proof  multiplied  of  the  need  for  a  sana- 
torium to  which  those  might  come  who 
could  not  afford  to  pay  hotel  prices  or 
rent  for  themselves  a  guide's  house. 

How  loyally  the  group  of  friends 
rallied  in  encouragement  and  practical 
support  of  Dr.  Trudeau's  idea,  how  cot- 
tage after  cottage  rose,  how  the  labora- 
tory came  to  be,  is  a  story  which  forever 
belongs  not  only  in  the  annals  of  medical 
progress  but  also  among  the  biographies 
of  heroism. 

"I  wondered  as  I  stood  in  my  little 
laboratory  whether  perhaps  this  place 
might  not  become  a  school  at  which 
physicians  might  study  this  .dreadful 
disease."  The  ideal  thus  so  quietly  con- 
fessed had  already  a  promise  of  ful- 
filment before  Dr.  Trudeau  had  died. 
It  is  a  memorial  such  as  would  have 
pleased  him  best  that  a  foundation  for 
special  research  in  tuberculosis  should  be 
established  at  Saranac  Lake;  and  such 
a  foundation  could  bear  no  other  name 
but  his. 

GERTRUDE  SEYMOUR. 

THE  BELOVED  PHYSICIAN 

By  Stephen  Chalmers.    Houghton  Mif- 

fli'n  Co.    74  pp.     Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 

THE  SURVEY  $1.05. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to  this  little 
book  to  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  full 
story  of  the  beloved  physician  himself, 
Edward  L.  Trudeau.  Yet  it  is  high 
tribute  to  Mr.  Chalmers  to  say  that  it  is 
a  worthy  introduction  to  the  larger  book 
and  to  the  personality  with  which  it  deals 

G.  S. 

How  TO  LIVE 

By  Irving  Fisher  and  E.  L.  Fisk.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls.  345  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.12. 

Of  advice  on  how 
to  live,  for  others, 
there  has  never  been 
a  lack  ;  but  often  those 
who  have  ventured  to 
advise  have  not  been 
much  better  qualified 
to  speak  than  the  rest 
of  us.  Professor  Fish- 
er and  Dr.  Fisk  do 
not  belong  to  this 
class.  The  former,  as 
president  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  on  National 
Health,  as  an  indefatigable  writer  on 
health  problems,  and  as  an  organizer 
of  national  health  work,  has  done  serv- 
ice as  has  perhaps  none  other  in  Amer- 
ica. Dr.  Fisk  represents  another  group 
equally  important  in  the  American  health 
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movement,  and  has  likewise  won  distinc- 
tion by  his  personal  activities.  It  was 
he  who,  as  medical  director  of  the  Postal 
Life  Insurance  Company,  gave  impetus 
to  the  life  extension  movement  among 
the  insurance  companies,  and  who  now, 
as  director  of  hygiene  in  the  Life  Exten- 
sion Institute,  has  broadened  the  scope  of 
his  methods  so  as  to  embrace  a  larger  pa- 
tronage. The  one  is  an  author  trained 
in  scientific  method,  the  other  a  practic- 
ing physician  and  organizer  whose  prob- 
lem has  been  the  practical  one  of  pre- 
venting disease  and  lengthening  the  span 
of  the  individual  life. 

As  may  be  expected  from  such  author- 
ship, the  work  is  at  once  popular  and 
sound ;  few  books,  even  among  the  best 
sellers,  read  more  easily.  Chapters  are 
given  to  such  fundamental  matters  as 
air,  food,  poisons,  and  exercise.  A  wide 
range  of  subjects  is  discussed  in  a  chap- 
ter on  general  hygienic  considerations. 
The  final  chapters  are  devoted  to  sup- 
plementary notes  on  a  variety  of  topics. 
There  is  a  discussion  of  foods,  of  al- 
cohol and  tobacco,  of  the  degenerative 
diseases,  and  finally  .of  eugenics  as  a  so- 
cial force  for  better  health. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
summary  of  the  contents  of  this  mine  of 
information,  and  the  reader  is  urged  to 
examine  it  for  himself.  However,  the 
following  fifteen  rules  of  hygiene  will 
at  once  give  the  reader  the  practical 
hints  around  which  the  text  is  developed : 

I.  AIR 

1.  Ventilate  every  room  you   oc- 

cupy 

2.  Wear   light,   loose   and   porous 

clothes 

3.  Seek    out-of-door    occupations 

and  recreations 

4.  Sleep  out,  if  you  can 

5.  Breathe  deeply 
II.  FOOD 

6.  Avoid     overeating    and    over- 

weight 

7.  Eat  sparingly  of  meats  and  eggs 

8.  Eat    some    hard,    some    bulky, 

some  raw  foods 

9.  Eat  slowly 

III.  POISONS 

10.  Evacuate   thoroughly,    regular- 

ly and  frequently 

11.  Stand,  sit  and  walk  erect 

12.  Do  not  allow  poisons  and  infec- 

tions to  enter  the  body 

13.  Keep     the     teeth,     gums     and 

tongue  clean 

IV.  ACTIVITY 

14.  Work,  play,  rest  and  sleep   in 

moderation 

15.  Keep  serene 

A  careful  examination  of  the  text  has 
resulted  in  a  discovery  of  no  error  of 
consequence.  The  information  given  is 
vital ;  yet  there  is  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  the  volume.  It  is  the  advice 
that  the  old-fashioned  family  physician 
might  very  well  give  his  patients.  No 
fads  are  exploited,  and  if  any  overem- 
phasis is  found  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  do  good  rather  than  evil.  This  fault 
might  be  found  with  the  chapter  on  al- 
cohol, which  assumes  more  than  can  be 
proved ;  but  here  again  the  community 
demands  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  this 
highly  controversial  question. 

The  hook  is  brief,  and  as  n  result  dis- 
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cussions  are  perhaps  too  short.  The 
reader  will  often  wish  for  more  inform- 
ation than  is  given.  The  penalty  of  lim- 
iting the  size  of  the  book  is  that  many 
will  consider  the  discussion  more 
academic  than  practical.  In  a  number 
of  chapters  the  text  stops  just  short  of 
the  definite  information  which  is  likely 
.to  lead  to  action.  The  authors  frequent- 
ly content  themselves  with  the  enuncia- 
tion of  general  principles;  the  reader  is 
thus  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what  he  may 
actually  do.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
good  advice,  "Go  to  your  doctor,"  often 
reiterated,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
this  has  the  effect  for  which  the  authors 
so  confidently  hope. 

Louis  I.  DUBLIN. 

THE  TIN-PLATE  INDUSTRY 

By  Donald  Earl  Dunbar.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.  122  pp.  Price  $1;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.08. 

This  is  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the 
growth  of  the  tin-plate 
industry  in  protection- 
ist America  and  free- 
trade  Wales,  and  deals 
especially  with  the 
period  since  1890, 
when  the  McKinley 
tariff  put  a  duty  of  2.2 
cents  per  pound  ($44 
per  ton)  upon  t  i  n 
plate. 

Practically  all  the  tin  plate  used  in 
the  United  States  up  to  1890  was  im- 
ported from  Wales.  With  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing domestic  market,  a  growing 
steel  industry  to  furnish  the  basic  raw 
material  and  a  high  protective  tariff, 
American  manufacturers  entered  upon  a 
most  promising  and  what  proved  to  be 
an  exceedingly  profitable  new  industry. 
Technical  improvements  and  large-scale 
economies  soon  crowded  the  Welsh  out 
of  our  market. 

Low  profits  of  the  early  years  led  the 
manufacturers  to  form  an  almost  com- 
plete monopoly,  and  this  combination,  to- 
gether with  a  favoring  tariff,  brought 
enormous  monopoly  profits. 

The  labor  union  movement  among  tin- 
plate  workers  was  promoted  by  Welsh 
immigrants  who  had  been  connected  with 
a  strong  organization  at  home.  Skilled 
laborers  were  especially  important  in  this 
industry  when  it  was  being  introduced, 
so  at  first  the  American  manufacturers 
treated  with  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin  Workers. 

But  they  were  soon  able  to  replace 
much  of  the  skilled  labor  with  machinery 
and  unskilled  labor.  After  effecting 
their  combination,  the  manufacturers  had 
an  excess  of  capacity  and  shut  down  the 
most  inefficient  plants.  If  a  labor 
trouble  arose  in  one  establishment,  they 
closed  it  down  and  shifted  the  work  to 
others.  After  a  few  strikes,  the  labor 
union  was  disastrously  defeated  and  the 
policy  of  the  open  shop  established, 
though  some  of  the  independent  manu- 
facturers, who  now  produce  half  of  the 
output,  do  recognize  the  union  and  its 
scale  of  wages. 

The  early  strength  of  the  union  in 
Wales,  the  adoption  of  fewer  technical 
improvements,  the  smaller  scale  of  opera- 


tions, the  absence  of  monopoly  among  the 
manufacturers  and  the  general  spirit  of 
conservatism  have  enabled  the  Welsh 
labor  union  to  hold  its  own  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  failure  of  the  American 
union.  But  the  local  control  of  wages 
has  been  greatly  limited  by  the  competi- 
tion of  the  American  product.  Ameri- 
can skilled  workers  get  much  higher 
wages  per  day  than  do  the  Welsh,  though 
the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  product  is  prac- 
tically the  same.  The  American  unskilled 
laborers,  many  of  whom  are  foreigners, 
form  a  larger  percentage  of  the  total 
than  do  the  Welsh  and  they  too  get  a 
larger  daily  wage.  All  the  evidence 
gathered  by  Mr.  Dunbar  goes  to  show 
that  the  tariff  has  had  no  direct  effect 
upon  wages  in  this  industry. 

The  percentage  of  female  laborers  in 
the  American  industry  declined  from 
17.0  in  1899  to  9.2  in  1909;  the  number 
of  employes  under  16  years  of  age  is 
trivial,  being  6  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
1909.  In  the  Welsh  industry,  in  1906, 
34  per  cent  of  the  working  people  were 
women  and  children. 

The  American  tin-plate  industry  af- 
fords a  favorite  and  frequently  cited  ex- 
ample of  an  industry  built  up  under  pro- 
tection; the  Welsh  of  one  rehabilitated 
under  free  trade. 

ROY  G.    BI.AKEV. 
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WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  BARBARIANS 

THE    SURVEY    owes  all  its  readers,  especially 
those  having    British   and    Russian  interests  at 
heart,  correction  of  an  editorial  misstatement  in 
our  issue  of  February  19  and  an  explanation  of  how  it 
came  to  be  made.     It  was  based  upon  a  report  in  an 
American  paper  of  an  article  by  Lovat  Fraser. 

Although  this  report  did  not  name  Russia  as  the  source 
of  "a  new  outpouring  of  barbarism  from  the  North," 
yet  the  long  excerpts  from  Mr.  Fraser's  much  longer 
paper  did  not  exclude  the  inference  that  the  Russians  con- 
tributed now  as  in  the  past  to  those  "great  alternating  pul- 
sations between  the  East  and  West"  and  "between  the 
North  and  South  which  pour  southward  at  intervals." 
This  inference  was  the  more  possible  because  in  the  same 
paragraph  the  writer  was  quoted  thus : 

"If  we  can  only  get  it  into  our  heads  that  we  are  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  tremendous  of  the  recurrent  factors  in 
human  history,  rather  than  with  the  personal  ambitions  of 
the  German  Kaiser  or  the  schemes  of  the  German  general 
staff,  we  should  cease  to  speculate  about  the  end  of  the  war. 
We  should  know  that  for  us  the  war  can  have  no  end  until 
the  great  tribal  outpouring  is  checked  and  until  the  forces 
it  represents  are  broken  up." 

The  passage  suggested  another  outbreak  of  British  in- 
dependence, such  as  Ramsey  McDonald,  Keir  Hardy  and 
in  other  directions,  Lord  NorthclifFe  himself,  have  ven- 
tured. 

Receipt  of  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Fraser's  article  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail  of  February  1  proves  any  such  infer- 
ence to  have  been  without  warrant  in  what  he  wrote. 
Indeed,  in  almost  every  paragraph  omitted  in  the  American 
report  of  this  article  only  the  Germans,  or  the  "Finno- 
Slavs,"  as  the  Prussians  are  called,  are  designated  as  "the 
tribe  to  whom  is  chiefly  due  this  great  barbarian  irrup- 
tion." 

There  is  no  indication  that  the  American  report  of  Mr. 
Fraser's  paper  intended  either  by  what  it  included  or 
omitted  to  give  any  other  impression.  But  both  the  his- 
toric and  prophetic  sweep  of  its  quotations  seemed  to 
reach  so  far  back  and  forward  that  we  were  misled  to 
interpret  them  as  transcending  the  present  conflict  and  its 
alliances  and  as  dealing  with  "a  recurrent  factor  older  than 
written  history,"  which  might  "mean  unending  war." 

Nevertheless  we  admit  that  such  an  inference  drawn 
from  any  British  source  at  this  time  should  have  been  so 
questionable  that  it  should  not  have  been  made  until  war- 
ranted by  the  full  text  of  the  paper — however  much  the 
long  excerpts  in  the  American  report  of  it  appeared  to 
be  a  complete  summary. 


THE  CIVIC  MARTYRDOM  OF  DR.  SACHS 

NO  ALTAR  of  civic  patriotism  ever  held  a  more 
loyal  offering  than  that  on  which  Dr.  Theo- 
dore B.  Sachs  sacrificed  himself  in  life  and 
death  to  save  Chicago's  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sana- 
torium from  ruthless  partisan  spoilsmen. 

In  truth,  many  altars  and  offerings  seemed  to  unite  in 
that  one  costly  sacrifice. 

Such  supreme  devotion  to  a  cause  as  the  Jewish  religious 
spirit  can  beget,  such  self-sacrifice  as  the  Russian  oppres- 
sion of  the  Jew  incites,  such  idealism  as  only  the  Orient 
inspires,  such  sensitivity  as  the  heritage  of  suffering 
weaves  into  the  very  texture  of  the  soul,  such  humanitarian 
achievement  as  is  possible  only  in  America — all  combined 
to  make  the  achieving  life  and  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Sachs 
profoundly  impressive. 

To  the  casual  observer  there  might  have  been  nothing 
to  distinguish  the  young  Russian  Jew  when  found  packing 
clothing  among  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx's  thousands  of 
immigrant  employes  a  score  or  more  years  ago.  But  he 
was  there  on  half-time  to  secure  a  foothold  while  turning 
from  the  profession  of  the  law,  into  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Odessa,  to  prepare  for  the 
practice  of  medicine,  "because  I  can  serve  humanity  best 
by  becoming  a  physician,"  as  he  explained  to  his  intimate 
friend,  Judge  Julian  W.  Mack. 

His  profession  was  ever  regarded  only  as  the  opportun- 
ity and  obligation  for  human  service.  As  he  left  Russia 
after  declining  to  enter  the  army  at  the  cost  of  abjuring 
his  ancestral  faith,  so  devotedly  he  kept  sacred  his  alle- 
giance to  his  race  not  only,  but  to  humanity  as  truly, 
through  all  the  struggle  to  attain  medical  practice,  from 
the  day  of  its  beginning  to  its  fulfillment  in  his  country- 
wide standing  as  a  specialist  in  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis. 

This  utter  devotion  of  all  he  was  and  could  become, 
of  all  he  had  and  could  attain,  was  shot  through  with  a 
passionate  loving  loyalty  to  America's  democratic  ideals. 
Such  was  his  simple  and  child-like  faith  in  self-govern- 
ment that  he  unreservedly  entrusted  to  his  fellow  citizens 
the  whole  service  of  his  life  and  skill.  Although  capable, 
in  the  judgment  of  another  eminent  physician,  to  earn 
$25,000  a  year  in  private  practice  as  a  specialist,  Dr.  Sachs 
would  thus  work  only  for  enough  of  a  competence  to  enable 
him  to  devote  most  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  United 
Jewish  Charities,  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute  and 
the  Municipal  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium  of  Chicago.  From 
the  initiative  and  unpaid  directorship  of  these  two  latter 
agencies  he  declined  to  turn  when  offered  the  appointment 
as  commissioner  of  health  five  years  ago  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year  for  four  years. 

It  was  the  very  irony  of  fate  that  the  present  commis- 
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sioner  of  health,  at  his  first  conference  as  ex-officio  one 
of  the  three  directors  of  the  Municipal  Sanatorium,  should 
first  of  all  inquire  of  Dr.  Sachs  as  president  of  its  board, 
how  and  to  whom  the  contracts  for  the  sanatorium  supplies 
were  let.  When  informed  that  they  were  let  only  to  the 
lowest  bidder  among  competitive  bids,  the  commissioner 
replied  that  "the  mayor's  friends  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  letting  the  contracts  hereafter."  Dr.  Sachs' 
quiet  and  firm  reply,  "Not  by  me,"  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  determination  to  be  rid  of  him  and  may  have  occa- 
sioned the  long  delay  in  his  reappointment.  This  inter- 
view was  cited  by  Dr.  Sachs  as  compelling  his  resignation 
which  he  was  persuaded  to  withhold  until  he  could  tell 
the  whole  town  why  and  how  he  was  forced  out. 

Unfortunately  for  the  public,  and  even  more  so  for  the 
mayor  and  his  commissioner  of  health,  this  was  the  begin- 
ning and  not  the  end  of  the  fateful  struggle  which  now 
turns  on  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  Sachs.  Only  a  day  or  two 
before  he  died  he  said  to  a  friend,  "I  am  so  confused  and 
bewildered.  I  believed  so  much  in  America,  and  some  day 
it  will  be  all  right,  but  now  I  am  confused." 

What  the  conflict  must  have  been  under  that  cloud  of 
confusion,  between  his  faith  in  America  and  his  fear 
that  his  whole  life  work  which  he  had  entrusted  to  his 
city  would  be  allowed  to  be  perverted  and  to  perish  at  the 
spoilsmen's  heavy  hand,  none  can  imagine  who  does  not 
know  how  really  this  aspiring  soul  loved  his  city,  how 
truly  he  identified  his  work  for  it  with  his  very  life.  His 
letter  of  resignation  reads  like  a  confession  of  faith : 

"My  service  to  the  sanatorium  during  the  last  six  years  has 
been  prompted  by  the  earnest  desire  to  give  the  best  in  me  to 
this  community  in  which  I  have  resided  during  the  last  twenty- 
seven  years.  It  is  my  judgment,  after  ten  months'  experience 
with  the  present  administration,  that  the  continuation  of  effi- 
cient service  under  the  present  conditions  is  absolutely  im- 
possible." 

In  an  accompanying  statement  to  the  public,  referring 
to  the  confidence  shown  by  Chicago  in  taxing  itself  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  the  sanatorium,  he  added : 

"I  have  refused  to  betray  the  community  that  has  given  me 
confidence.  I  have  great  faith  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  its 
citizens.  I  have  passed  through  ten  months  of  continuous 
nightmare  in  trying  to  avert  the  politicalization  of  a  great  in- 
stitution. But  I  find  it  impossible  to  continue.  Single-handed 
at  present  I  cannot  fight  a  big  political  machine." 

The  end  came  at  the  sanatorium  of  the  Chicago  Tuber- 
culosis Institute  in  the  quiet  little  town  of  Naperville. 


There,  after  his  day's  work  in  town,  he  sought  rest  all 
alone  in  the  quiet  of  the  library.  And  there  they  found 
him  the  next  morning  at  peace  in  his  last  sleep.  On  the 
table,  besides  the  anaesthetics  which  he  took  to  end  his 
pain,  there  lay  two  letters.  One  was  addressed  to  his  wife, 
the  other,  "To  the  people  of  Chicago."  To  them  he  turned 
outward  his  innermost  heart.  At  the  core  of  it,  his  sana- 
torium and  theirs  was  engraved  in  such  letters  of  light  as 
these,  in  which  he  wrote  his  farewell  word  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  : 

"Built  to  the  glory  of  Chicago,  conceived  in  boundless  love 
of  humanity,  made  possible  by  years  of  toil,  no  institution  was 
ever  planned  more  painstakingly  or  built  more  honestly." 

There,  too,  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  was  the  shadow  of 
his  great  fear  of  the  attempt  of  "unscrupulous  contractors 
and  politicians  to  appropriate  money  which  belongs  to  the 
sick  and  the  poor."  But  with  the  flight  of  his  spirit,  his 
faith  rose  to  its  final  declaration  that  "the  institution  should 
remain  as  it  was  built — unsoiled  by  graft  and  politics — 
the  heritage  of  the  people."  Adding  "I  am  simply  weary, 
with  love  to  all,"  his  voice  was  hushed  in  the  silence  of 
the  last  sleep.  His  body  was  laid  to  rest  by  mournful 
hundreds,  near  the  threshold  of  the  sanatorium. 

THEN  Chicago  awoke  as  seldom  if  ever  before,  as 
he  perhaps  thought  it  might  be  aroused  by  his 
death  more  than  by  anything  he  might  say  or  do  in  life. 
Although  he  had  been  assured  ever  since  he  resigned  of 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  press  and  an  overwhelming 
public  opinion,  yet  action  followed  the  tragedy. 

A  Committee  of  One  Hundred  of  the  most  representative 
men  in  Chicago  permanently  organized  to  protect  the  sana- 
torium from  the  spoilsmen  by  demanding  the  thorough  in- 
vestigation that  Dr.  Sachs  pled  for,  and  by  giving  continu- 
ous publicity  to  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  Civic  and 
social,  religious  and  philanthropic  agencies  of  all  kinds  de- 
nounced the  spoilsmen's  interference  and  attributed  Dr. 
Sachs'  death  to  their  persecutions.  And  at  the  polls  in  the 
city  election  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  city  administration 
to  defend  itself  and  secure  adherents  in  the  City  Council 
succeeded  in  winning  for  its  candidates  pluralities  only  in 
three  of  the  thirty-five  wards. 

And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 


IN    MEMORIAM 
Edith  S.  Reider 


While  a  great  city  ate  and  drank  and  slept 
And  played  its  play  and  went  about  its  work, 

Letting  its  birthright  slip  from  easy  hands, 
One  of  its  heroes  died. 

A  score  of  years  had  passed  since  he  had  come, 
Pilgrim  of  hope,  an  alien,  to  our  land, 

In  search  of  freedom  and  the  chance  to  serve. 
Here  he  had  sought  through  all  the  patient  years 

To  make  his  self- forgetting  vision  real — 
And  as  he  saw  his  dream  magnificient 


In  every  loving  detail  taking  shape, 

That  thoughtless  city  let  his  life  work  go, 

Swept  from  his  eager  hands  the  thing  he  loved, 
And  broke  his  heart,  and  cast  his  spirit  down. 

And  now  we  mourn — because  it  is  too  late, 
But  since  his  life  is  gone  and  our's  are  left, 

We  must  stand  guard  throughout  the  chastening  years, 
Until  a  nobler  city  lifts  its  eyes 

And  sees  his  vision  of  its  higher  life 
A  City  Beautiful,  a  City  Right. 
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Communications 


BIRTH  CONTROL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  it  would  require 
many  sheets  of  paper  to  analyze  and  set 
aright  the  many  statements  made  in  the 
article,  in  the  March  4  SURVEY,  entitled 
The  Catholic  Church  and  Birth  Restric- 
tion, I  will  only  refer  to  one  of  them; 
namely,  "Actions  that  are  in  harmony 
with  nature  are  good;  those  which  are 
not  in  harmony  with  nature  are  bad." 

To  carry  an  umbrella  to  keep  nature's 
rain  from  falling  where  it  otherwise 
would  fall  is  wrong  then.  Nature  had 
us  born  without  clothes  and,  therefore,  it 
is  a  violation  of  nature  to  wear  clothing. 
Luther  Burbank  then,  is  an  anti-natural- 
ist for  he  has  taken  the  spines  off  of 
nature's  spined  cactus.  He  also  crossed 
nature's  blackberry  with  nature's  red 
raspberry  and  thus  gave  us  the  ungodly, 
wicked,  loganberry,  etc. 

THOMAS  H.  GORDNIER. 

Los  Angeles. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Let  me  compliment 
you  and  your  publication  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  article  by  Prof.  John  A. 
Ryan,  which  occurred  in  a  recent  issue 
known  as  The  Catholic  Church  and 
Birth  Restriction. 

Articles  of  this  high  class  and  tenor 
will  do  much  to  raise  the  standard  of 
any  magazine  which  lends  its  pages  to 
this  use  and  I  wish  as  a  publication, 
which  is  so  widely  spread  among  social 
workers,  that  a  magazine  of  your  type 
might  take  a  standard  in  this  direction 
as  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of 
ideas  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  for 
the  tendency  of  social  workers  today  is 
to  deal  with  problems  entirely  from  a 
materialistic  standpoint,  forgetting  en- 
tirely the  old  and  time-proven  Biblical 
admonition,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  all  these  things  shall  be  add- 
ed unto  you." 

HERBERT  C.  ALLEN. 

Brooklyn. 

MORAL  FIBER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  letter  from 
Susan  W.  Hoagland  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
March  18  leads  me  to  say  that  if  Father 
Ryan's  article  on  birth  restriction  is  re- 
printed I  should  like  to  get  some  copies. 

I  want  the  copies  not  so  much  for 
Father  Ryan's  discussion  of  birth  control 
itself  as  for  the  clear  and  stimulating 
manner  in  which  he  brings  home  to  his 
reader  the  corrupting  tendency  of  the 
predominance  among  our  ideals  and  in- 
terests of  those  which  look  to  material 
welfare  and  physical  comfort  as  the 
main  object  of  social  effort. 

Along  with  the  admirable  progress  for 
mankind  in  many  ways,  any  alert  ob- 
server must  be  conscious  that  the  gen- 
eration in  which  we  live  in  America  is 
characterized  by  diminishing  toughness 
and  dependability  of  moral  fiber,  by  a 
softening  of  character  which  may  be 


called  increasing  gentleness  or  increas- 
ing flabbiness,  according  to  the  point  of 
view.  It  is  the  kind  of  change  in  char- 
acter which  in  the  individual  is  apt  to 
accompany,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  an 
escape  from  the  influence  of  all  strenu- 
ous discipline.  It  is  a  diminished  ca- 
pacity for  accepting  hard  knocks  and 
unpleasant  duties  as  they  confront  one 
and  for  growing  strong  in  the  struggle. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  is  not  a  wider 
perception  of  duties,  unpleasant  and 
otherwise.  A  flabby  character,  like  a 
flabby  nervous  system,  is  often  ex- 
tremely sensitive.  We  see  evidences  of 
this  increasing  flabbiness  of  moral  fiber 
and  decreasing  discipline  of  character 
all  about  us.  We  feel  the  tendency  in 
ourselves. 

Now, .one  who  is  altogether  dominated 
by  the  unselfish  ideal  of  increasing  the 
material  ease  and  pleasure  of  others,  who 
labors  with  devotion  and  self-abnegation 
to  that  end,  like  so  many  social  workers, 
is  certainly  far  less  liable  to  flabby  de- 
generation than  one  whose  dominant 
ideal  is  to  secure  his  own  personal  com- 
fort and  pleasure.  But  in  so  far  as  the 
least  selfish  and  most  idealistic  members 
of  a  community  focus  their  highest  as- 
pirations upon  the  ideal  of  making  life 
easier  and  pleasanter  for  the  people  of 
that  community,  the  social  progress  of 
the  community  may  be  expected  to  trend 
toward  the  same  sort  of  flabby  degen- 
eration that  normally  overtakes  the  self- 
indulgent  individual. 

Every  generation  of  men  has  its  share 
of  those  emotional  forces  which  history 
finds  expressed  in  pure  unmercenary  art, 
in  pure  unmercenary  science,  and  pre- 
eminently throughout  the  ages  in  the 
religions  of  mankind.  One  need  not 
share  Father  Ryan's  specific  religious  be- 
liefs, one  need  not  subscribe  to  any 
formal  religion,  in  order  to  recognize 
that  when,  in  any  community,  these  emo- 
tional forces  become  mainly  absorbed  in 
the  problem  of  increasing  and  distribut- 
ing material  welfare  and  physical  com- 
fort in  that  community — become  in  effect 
the  allies  of  materialism  while  retaining 
their  emotional  hold  upon  the  idealist — 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the  im- 
pairment in  the  quality  of  the  human 
material  which  so  often  comes  not  only 
with  actual  ease  and  self-indulgence  but 
with  a  mere  setting  of  the  heart  upon 
such  ideals. 

We  are  all  moved  by  the  genius  of 
our  time.  Personally  nothing  interests 
me  half  as  much  as  the  effort  to  make 
the  physical  environment  of  the  people 
more  satisfactory  and  agreeable.  It  is  a 
good  ideal  in  its  place,  and  I  expect  to 
keep  on  working  for  it.  But  this  does 
not  interfere  with  seeing  that  the  prog- 
ress of  society  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  ideals  now  dominant  is  self-limited 
by  the  degenerative  toxins  which  they 
breed,  or  that  the  remedy  will  be  found 


THE  FAMILY 

As  a  Social  and  Educational  Institution 
By  Willystine  Goodsell 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University 

To  those  interested  in  the  status 
of  woman,  this  new  book  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  data.  Not  only  does 
it  treat  the  economic  and  social 
significance  of  the  family  in  primi- 
tive and  in  Greek  and  Roman  so- 
cieties, but  it  traces  its  development 
to  our  own  times,  touching  on  such 
modern  problems  as  family  limita- 
tion, divorce  and  suffrage  and  the 
meaning  and  trend  of  feminism. 

"The  whole  book  is  richly  sug- 
gestive. It  is  well  balanced  in 
tone,  being  neither  reactionary  nor 
radical." 


At  all  bookstores,  or  by  mall,  $2.00 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publithen,  New  York 


THE  WORLD'S  SOCIAL  EVIL 

By  Wm.  Burgess.       Introduction  by  Graham  Taylor 
Published  by  Saul  Bros.,  Chicago.   400  pages,  $1.50 
We  bought  700  of  this  remarkable  book.    While 
they  last  offer  them  at  $1.25  prepaid.    Send  check 
or  M.  O.  to  THE  BOOK  BUREAU,  DESPLAINES. 
ILLS.     Circular  Free. 


1916  DIARY  AND  MANUAL 

of  the 

REAL  ESTATE  BOARD  OF  NEW  YORK 


Contains  all  information  pertaining  to  Real  Estate  matters,  rules, 
regulations,  etc.  It  is  especially  valuable  where  expert  and 
technical  information  is  required  in  ascertaining  land  values. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1  JO 
Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York-,  217  Broadway,  New  York  City 


"THE  FASCINATION  OF  THE 
NEW  HOUSEKEEPING" 

THAT  is  how  members  speak  of  the  new  cor- 
respondence course  House  hold  Engineering, 
Scientific  Management  of  the  Home.  It  produces 
results  in  housekeeping  just  as  marvelous  as 
scientific  management  in  other  industries.  It 
easily  saves  up  to  a  third  of  the  time  spent  in 
housework,  smooths  out  difficulties  and  reduces 
expense.  It  changes  indifference  to  enthusiasm 
and  brings  about  the  splendid  efficiency  attitude 
of  mind  that  makes  for  success,  health  and 
happiness. 

All  who  are  interested  in  housekeeping  or 
who  would  like  help  in  their  problems  or  who 
wish  to  make  progress  in  their  life  work  are 
invited  to  enroll  (this  month)  free  of  charge. 
Simply  write  a  post  card  or  note  or  clip. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS, 

519  West  6'Jth  Street,  Chicago. 

Please  enroll  me  for  your  new  course,  "Household 
Engineering."  Send  details  and  directions  and  Part  I, 
THE  LAIIOK  SAVING  KITCHHN,  64  pp.  and  the  remaining 
eleven  (n)  Parts,  one  per  month.  When  I  am  sure  of  the 
value  of  the  course  to  ME,  I  will  pay  $8.50  in  full  (or)  I 
will  send  $1.00  per  month  till  $9.00  is  paid.  Otherwise 
1  will  return  the  lesson  books  received  and  pay  nothing. 

Kindly  pive  some  informa-  SIGNED 

tion  about  yourself. 


io8 
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National  Conference  of 

Charities  and  Corrections 

Indianapolis,  May  10-17 

Special  accommodations  for  delegates  on 
the  Southwestern  Limited  leaving  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  N.Y.  4.00  p.  m.  May  9th. 

Also  solid  through  trains  from  New  York, 
Boston,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Rochester, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Chicago  and  intermediate  points  via 

New  York  Central  Lines 

For    tickets    and    Pullman    accommodations    consult    ticket 
agents,  New  York  Central  Lines  or  your  local  ticket  agent 


New  York  Central,  Boston  &  Albany 
Michigan  Central,  Big  Four  Route 
Pittsburgh  &  Lal^e  Erie 
Toledo  6r  Ohio  Central 


•f   NEWYORK 

I(ENTRAL 

k.    LINES      A 


Hn 

1 
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HREE  INSTITUTES  for 

s°cial  Workers>June  \-2]> 

ofter   experienced    workers 
in  several  fields  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss  their  common  problems  in  the 
705  East  22  Street  stimulating  give  and  take  of  round- 

table  sessions. 

The  Institute  in  Family  Welfare,  conducted  by  Porter  R. 
Lee,  will  consider  ;  (1)  essentials  of  family  welfare;  (2)  methods 
which  give  the  best  results  in  diagnosis  of  disabilities  ;  (3)  the 
problem  of  co-ordinating  different  forms  of  social  work. 

The  Institute  in  Social  Work  for  the  Handicapped  Child, 
conducted  by  Henry  W.  Thurstcn,  will  deal  with:  (1  )  the  work 
of  the  individual  worker  with  the  individual  child  ;  (2)  organized 
community  efforts  to  care  for  children. 

.The  Institute  for  Tuberculosis  Workers  (the  first  of  its  kind), 
conducted  by  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  aims:  (1)  to  train  secretaries  for 
the  anti-tuberculosis  field;  (2)  to  give  a  broad  outlook  on  this 
field;  (3)  to  aid  in  standardizing  methods. 

In  all  of  the  Institutes  membership  is  limited  and  is  by  invi- 
tation. Correspondence  is  solicited  with  those  interested. 

SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS.—  Fifty  Benevolent  and  Social  Institutions  in  and  near  New  York. 
by  Mary  Grace  Worthington,  Supervisor  of  Field  Work,  25  cents. 


only  in  the  domination  of  society  by 
more  disciplinary  ideals,  as  indicated  by 
Father  Ryan. 

Religion  when  sincere  and  strong  is 
thus  disciplinary. 

Warfare  is  thus  disciplinary,  even 
though  it  gives  rise  to  degenerative 
toxins  in  many  other  respects. 

Hard  discipline  we  must  again  undergo 
if  real  social  progress  is  to  continue. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be  purchased 
at  a  needless  cost. 

FREDERICK  LAW  OLMSTED. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

THE  SURVEY:  ONCE-A-MONTH 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Congratulations  on 
your  new  first  of  the  month  number.  I 
am  increasingly  impressed  by  the  fitness 
of  Professor  Rauschenbusch's  comment 
in  his  Christianizing  a  Social  Order. 

THE  SURVEY  makes  me  wish  for  a  pri- 
vate secretary.  Almost  every  week  it 
suggests  a  letter  to  be  written  to  the 
editor  or  elsewhere,  in  commendation  or 
protest.  It  is  a  salutary  leaven. 

CHARLES  L.  CARHART. 
[Minister  Larchmont  Ave.  Church.] 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Please  accept  our 
sincere  compliments  for  the  really  beauti- 
ful number  of  your  magazine  in  its  hand- 
some new  typographical  dress  and  make- 
up. 

CHARLES  MCDONALD. 

[Secretary  Mutual  Welfare  League.] 
Sing  Sing  Prison,  N.  Y. 


CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 
THE  SURVEY  before  May  10. 

APRIL  AND  MAY. 

BOYS'  WORK  CONFERENCE.  Scranton,  Pa., 
May  17-19.  Sec'y,  C.  J.  Atkinson,  1 
Madison  avenue,  New  York. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Connecticut 
State  Conference  of.  Norwich,  Conn., 
April  30-May  2.  Sec'y,  Edward  D.  B. 
Lynde,  New  London,  Conn. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  National  Con- 
ference of.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  May  10- 
17.  Sec'y,  W.  T.  Cross,  315  Plymouth 
court,  Chicago. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  Jersey 
State  Conference  of.  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
April  30-May  2.  Sec'y,  Ernest  D.  Easton, 
45  Clinton  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  York  City 
Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhattan, 
and  Bronx,  May  25-27.  Sec'y,  John  B. 
Prest,  287  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 

CHILD  HELPING  CONFERENCE,  Lehigh  Valley. 
Catasauqua,  Pa.,  May  13.  Sec'y,  Mrs. 
Frank  DeGroot,  626  Walnut  street, 
Catasauqua,  Pa. 

CHILDREN'S  HOME  SOCIETY,  National.  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  May  8-10.  Sec'y,  W.  S. 
Reynolds,  1818  Republic  bldg.,  Chicago. 

DAY  NURSERIES,  National  Federation  of. 
Eleventh  biennial  conference.  Chicago, 
May  2-3.  Sec'y,  Marjory  Hall,  105  East 
22  street,  New  York. 
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"One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  books 
for  active- minded  Americans. " 

American  Munici- 
pal Progress 

By  Charles  Zueblin 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  book 
of  like  size  contains  more  useful 
and  accurate  information  about  the 
cities  of  this  country.  The  author 
has  made  an  enlightening  discus- 
sion, topic  by  topic,  of  municipal 
conditions,  dealing  with  every  con- 
ceivable phase  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity and  presented  a  clear-cut  pic- 
ture of  collective  achievements  in 
municipal  improvement  during  the 
twentieth  century. 

New  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  many  Illustrations 


At  all  bookstores,  or  by  mall,  $2.00 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  Publisher..  New  York 


Classified  Advertisements 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN,  executive,  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence, boys'  club,  probation  and  associated 
charities  work,  seeks  opening  in  larger  city. 
Address  Social  Service  Bureau,  Richmond, 
Indiana. 

TRAINED  Kindergartner,  Settlement 
and  Social  Worker  desires  position  in 
Summer  and  Fall  work.  Playground  ex- 
perience. Trained  investigator.  Address 
2304  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  Head  of  Settlement  and 
Welfare  worker,  16  years'  experience,  ref- 
erence, Jewish,  seeks  connection,  would 
consider  Summer  work.  Address  2306 
SURVEY. 

AN  executive  position  in  reformatory 
or  probation  work,  location  middle  West 
preferred.  College  woman,  good  experi- 
ence. Address  2308,  SURVEY. 

HELP  WANTED 

SCOUT  EXECUTIVE  WANTED 

Scout  Executive  for  a  city  of  500,000. 
Competent  and  experienced  man  desired. 
Write,  giving  full  particulars  to  Box  2305 
SURVEY. 

ASSISTANT  Director  for  large  Camp 
for  boys.  Open  from  June  15  to  Septem- 
ber 10th.  To  assume  entire  charge  during 
latter  part  of  summer.  Address  2307 

FOR  THE  HOME 


R1TI  I  FTIN<5.  "Five-Cent  Meals."  1(Jc;  "Fix. 
pUL.LE.llno:  Values,"  I Oc;  "  Free-Hand  Coo. 
ing,"  lOc;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ar. 
pliances,"  I5c:  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making, 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  1 00  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics.  519  West  69th  St..  Chicag. 


DEPENDENT,  TRUANT,  BACKWARD  AND  DE- 
LINQUENT CHILDREN,  National  Conference 
on  the  Education  of.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
May  8-9.  Sec'y,  W.  L.  Kuser,  Eldora, 
Iowa. 

DRAMA  LEAGUE  or  AMERICA.  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  April  22-25.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Orb,  736  Marquette  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

ETHICAL  MOVEMENT  IN  AMERICA,  Fortieth 
anniversary  of.  New  York,  May  14-21. 
Sec'y,  Stanley  Ries,  2  West  64  street, 
New  York. 

FIRE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION,  National. 
Chicago,  111.,  May  9-11.  Sec'y,  Franklin 
H.  Wentworth,  87  Milk  street,  Boston. 

HYGIENE  AND  PUBLIC  BATHS,  American  As- 
sociation for  Promoting.  Baltimore,  Md., 
May  9.  Sec'y,  J.  Leonard  Mason,  587  City 
Hall,  Philadelphia. 

JEWISH  CHARITIES,  National  Conference  of. 
Ninth  biennial  meeting.  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  May  8-11.  Sec'y,  Louis  H.  Levin, 
411  West  Fayette  street,  Baltimore. 

MOTHERS,  California  Congress  of.  Santa 
Ana,  Cal.,  May  24-25.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Eschbacher,  1  Greenbank  avenue,  Pied- 
mont, Cal. 

MUSEUMS,  American  Association  of.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  15-17.  Sec'y,  Paul  M. 
Rea,  Charleston  Museum,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

NURSES'  ASSOCIATION,  American.  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  April  26-May  2.  Sec'y,  Kath- 
arine DeWitt,  45  South  Union  street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NURSES'  ASSOCIATION,  California  State.  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  May  25-27.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  B. 
Taylor,  126  Ramsell  street,  *San  Fran- 
cisco. 

NURSING  EDUCATION,  National  League  of. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  April  26-May  2.  Sec'y, 
Isabella  M.  Stewart,  Teachers  College, 
New  York. 

OFFICIALS  OF  CHARITY  AND  CORRECTION, 
American  Association  of.  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  May  10.  Sec'y,  George  S.  Wilson, 
District  bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OPEN  FORUM  COUNCIL.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May 
7-9.  Director,  George  W.  Coleman,  354 
Congress  street,  Boston. 

POLICE  WOMEN,  International  Association 
of.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  May  10-12.  Sec'y, 
Mrs.  Georgiana  Sharrot,  40  Court  house, 

'   Minneapolis. 

POLISH  SOCIAL  WORKERS,  First  National 
Conference  of.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May 
10-11.  Sec'y,  Thaddeus  Sleszynski,  2026 
Haddon  avenue,  Chicago. 

POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  American 
Academy  of.  Twentieth  annual  meeting. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  28-29.  Sec'y,  J. 
P.  Lichtenberger,  Philadelphia. 

PROBATION  ASSOCIATION,  National.  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  May  9-10.  Sec'y,  Charles  L. 
Chute,  58  North  Pearl  street,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING,  National  Organ- 
ization for.  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  26- 
May  2.  Executive  Sec'y,  Ella  Phillips 
Crandall,  25  West  45  street,  New  York. 

SETTLEMENTS,  National  Federation  of.  New 
York,  May  19-24.  Sec'y,  Robert  A. 
Woods,  South  End  House,  Boston. 

SOCIAL  AGENCIES,  California  State  Confer- 
ence of.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  1-5. 
Sec'y,  Stuart  A.  Queen,  533  Phelan  build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE,  Arkansas  Conference  for. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  April  25-27.  Sec'y, 
Mrs.  Scott  C.  Runnells,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

SOCIETIES  FOR  ORGANIZING  CHARITY,  Amer- 
ican Association  of.  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
May  10.  Sec'y,  Francis  H.  McLean,  130 
East  22  street.  New  York. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  National  Association  for  the 
Stu'dy  and  Prevention  of.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  11-12.  Ass't  Sec'y,  Philip 
P.  Jacobs,  105  East  22  street,  New  York. 


"The  Roots  ot  Good  Government" 

Principles  and 

Methods  of  Municipal 

Administration 

By  William  Bennett  Munro 

'Professor  of  Municipal  Government  in  Harvard 
University 

Professor  Munro's  new  book 
deals  with  the  actual  functioning 
mechanism  of  city  organization; 
taking  up  the  various  departments 
in  turn,  he  explains  the  existing 
conditions  of  each,  the  reforms 
that  have  been  accomplished,  the 
defects  and  difficulties,  and  fre- 
quently suggests  methods  of  im- 
provement. 

Every  thoughtful  man  and 
woman  who  take  seriously  their 
responsibilities  as  citizens  of  a 
republic  will  profit  by  a  reading  of 
this  most  stimulating  book. 


At  all  bookstores,  or  by  mall,  $235 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY.  Publishers.  New  York 


A  Perfected  Picture  Machine 


A  sharp,  vivid  image,  simplicity  of  operation,  superior 
construction,  and  wide  adaptability  characterize  the 


Dauscli  [omb 

Ralopticon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 

The  newly  developed  illuminant  used  in  this  instrument 
gives  a  Haht  superior  to  that  of  the  arc  lamp  for  ordinary 
purposes  -  at  less  current  expense;  It  is  a  gas-filled 
Mazda  lamp,  noiseless  and  automatic.  Model  C  projects 
all  standard  slides.  Price  $30.00  and  up.  The  Home 
Balopticon  projects  post  cards,  photos,  maps,  specimens 
and  other  opaque  objects  in  natural  colors.  Price.$35.00. 
Combination  Models  lor  both  slides  or  opaque  objects, 
with  instant  interchanges-  Price  $45.00—  $120.00  and 
up.  Other  models  $20.00  and  up. 

Write  for  descriptive  price  list  ana  circulars. 

BAUSCH  &  LOME  OPTICAL  CO. 

528  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York       Washington       Chicago        San  Francisco 

Leading  American  makers  of  high  grade 

optical  products 


The  Girl  and  Her  Chance 

A  Study  of  the  New  York  City  Girl  between 
Fourteen  and  Eighteen  Years  of  Age  Made  by 

Harriet  McDoaal  Daniels. 
For  the  ASSOCIATION  of  NEIGHBORHOOD 

WORKERS  of  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Foreword  by  Mrs.  Vladimir  Q.  Simknocitch 

As  edition  is  limited  send  ORDER  AT  ONCE  to 

Association  oi  Neighborhood  Workers.  188  Ludlow  St.,  N.Y.  City 

Cloth  50c.  net,55c.  postpaid 


AMERICA'S  GIFT  TO  THE  OLD  WORLD 

A  pageant  or  masque  for  home  economics  students.  By 
Helen  W.  Atwater  and  C.  F.  Langworthy.  A  publi- 
cation for  the  Richards  Memorial  Fund.  American  Home 
Economic*  Association,  Station  N,  Baltimore,  Md. 


no 
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WOMEN'S  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICUL- 
TURAL ASSOCIATION,  National.  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  18-19.  Chairman,  Mrs.  George 
U.  Crocker,  378  Marlboro  street,  Boston. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS  OF 
NORTH  AMERICA,  thirty-ninth  international 
convention  of.  Cleveland,  O.,  May  12-16. 
Sec'y.  John  R.  Mott,  International  Com- 
mittee, 124  East  28  street,  New  York. 
NATIONAL 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES,  National  Conference 
of.  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  17-20.  Sec'y, 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  Kerby,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CHRISTIAN  CO-OPERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 
DOING  INTER-CHURCH  WORK,  Conference 
on.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  2-5.  Sec'y, 
James  A.  Whitmore,  105  East  22  street, 
New  York. 

EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  National.  New 
York.  July  3-8.  Sec'y,  D.  W.  Springer, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

HOUSING  ASSOCIATION,  National.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  October  9-11.  Sec'y,  Law- 
rence Veiller,  105  East  22  street,  New 
York. 

HUMANE  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  October  16-19.  Sec'y,  Nathaniel 
J.  Walker,  Humane  Society  bldg.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seventh 
annual  meeting.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oc- 
tober 19-21.  Executive  Sec'y,  Miss  Ger- 
trude B.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  street, 
Baltimore. 

LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES,  National  Alliance  of. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  October  11-12.  Pres.,  M. 
W.  Acheson,  Jr.,  Oliver  bldg.,  Pittsburg. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  June  26-July  1.  Sec'y,  George 
B.  Utley,  78  East  Washington  street,  Chi- 
cago. 

MEDICINE,  American  Academy  of.  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  9-12.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Grayson,  1101  Westinghouse  bldg.,  Pitts- 
burg. 

REMEDIAL  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  National 
Federation  of.  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  22- 
24.  Sec'y,  G.  E.  Upson,  107  Paul  bldg., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

SAFETY  COUNCIL,  National.    Detroit,  Mich., 
October   16-21.     Sec'y,  W.    H.   Cameron, 
Continental  and  Commercial  Bank,  Chi-  t 
cago. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  General  Federation  of. 
New  York  city,  May  23-June  2.  Sec'y, 
Mrs.  Eugene  Reilley,  508  Park  avenue, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

BETTER  NEW   ENGLAND,  Conference   for  a.  . 
Springfield,    Mass.,    October    14-15.      Di- 
rector, Esther  Taber  Fox,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

MAYORS  AND  OTHER  CITY  OFFICIALS,  New 
York  State  Conference  of.  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  May  31-June  2.  Sec'y,  William  P. 
Capes,  25  Washington  avenue,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  OF  INDIANA.  Goshen, 
Ind.,  July  11-13. 

EXHIBITS 

TODAY  AND  TOMORROW  Civic  EXPOSITION, 
Widener  bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  15- 
June  10. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Are  you  seeking  a  position? 
Are  you  looking  for  trained 
workers  for  your  staff? 

Apply  to  the  Department  for  Social  Workers 
Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations 

1 30  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 
It  is  a  clearing  house  for  social  workers 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  ic  invited.  Alway 
enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 


SEX  EDUCATION— Society  of  Sanitary  aud 
Moral    Prophylaxis,    105    West    40th    Street, 
New     York      City.       Maurice     A.      Bigelow, 
Secretary.      Seven    educational    pamphlets.      IOC 
each.      Three     reprints.       5c    each,       quarterly 
journal.     $1.00   per  year.     Dues — Active  If'J.OO  ; 
Contributing,   >C).IMI;   Sustaining,  $10.00.     Mem- 
bership   Includes    current    ami    subsequent    liter- 
ature.     Maintains    lecture    bureau. 


CANCER— American   Society  for  the  Control 
of    Cancer,    2S9    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.      Curtis    E.     Lakeman,     Exec.     Secy. 
To    disseminate    knowledge   concerning   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on   request.     Annual  member- 
ship  dues  $5. 


COMMITTEE   ON    PROVISION  FOR  THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED   — Objects:  To  dissem 
inate     knowledge    concerning    the    extent 
and    menace    of    feehle-miudedness    and    to    sug- 
gest  and    initiate    methods    for   its    control    aud 
ultimate  eradication  from  the  American  people. 
General  offices  Empire  Bldg  ,  Phila.,  Ha     For  In- 
formation, literature,  etc.,  address  Joseph  P  Byers, 
Exec.  Sec'y. 


M 


ENTAL  HYGIENE— National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  50  Union  Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers.  Sec'y. 
Write  for  pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  pre- 
vention of  insanity  and  mental  deficiency,  care 
of  insane  and  feeble-minded,  surveys,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National  Health.     E.  F.  Eob- 
bius.    Exec.    Sec..    203     1C.    liltli    Si..      New 
York.  -  To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
Into    a    National    Department   of    Health    to    in- 
form  the  people  how   to  prevent  disease. 


TTUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
I     the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105   East   22nd  St.     New  York.    Charles  J. 
Hatfield,    M.I).,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent   upon    request.     Annual   transac- 
tions  and   other   publications   free    to   members. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  -American  Public  Health 
Association.  Pres..  John  F.  Anderson, 
M.D.,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.  ;  Sec'y.,  Prof. 
S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston.  Object  "To  protect  and 
promote  public  aud  personal  health."  Six  Sec- 
tions: Laboratory.  Sanitary  Engineering,  Vital 
Statistics,  Sociological,  Public  Health  Adminis- 
tration, Industrial  Hygiene.  Official  monthly 
organ,  American  Journal  of  Public  Health: 
$3.00  per  year.  To  Si  i;vi:v  readers  4  mos. 
trial  subscription  50  cents.  Address  755  Boyl- 
ston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION   FOR    PUB- 
LIC    HEALTH  NURSING— Object:     to 
stimulate   the  extension  of   public   health 
nursing  ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique  ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Crnndnll.    R.    N.    Exec.    Sec.,    25    West  45th   St., 
New  York  City. 

THE    AMERICAN    RED    CROSS-Through 
its    Town    aud    Country    Nursing    Service, 
maintains    a    staff    of    specially    prepared 
visiting  nurses   for  appointment   to  small    towns 
and     rural     districts.       Pamphlets    supplied    on 
organization     and     administration     of     visiting 
nurse  associations:   personal   assistance  and  ex- 
hibits   available    for    local    use.      Apply    to    Su- 
perintendent,    Red     Cross    Town     and     Countrv 
Nursing   Service,    Washington,    D.   C. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The  Amnrienn  Social 
Hygiene  Assoc.  Inc..  lor,  West  loth  St.  N. 
Y.  :  Branch  Offices:  122  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago :  Phelan  Bklg.,  San  Francisco. 
To  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  reduction 
of  venereal  diseas. 'S,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
mercialized vice.  Quarterly  magazine  "Social 
il.v-i.'tie."  Monthly  Fiiilletin.  Membership.  $5; 
sustaining,  $10.  Information  upon  request.  Pres., 
Charles  W.  Eliot:  Gen.  Sec'y,  William  F.  Snow, 
M.D. ;  Counsel,  James  B.  Reynolds. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  —  National 
Committee  for.  Objects:  To  furuisli  in- 
formation for  Associations,  Commissions 
:ni(l  persons  working  to  conserve  vision;  to  pub- 
lish literature  of  movement:  to  furnish  exhibits, 
lantern  slides,  lectures.  Printed  matter  :  sam- 
ples free:  quantities  at  cost.  Invites  member- 
ship. Field,  Fnited  otates.  Includes  N.  Y. 
State  Com.  Ed.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Mgr.  Director; 
Gordon  L.  Kerry.  Field  Secretary  and  Acting 
Secretary.  Address,  130  E.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


EUGENCIS  REGISTRY— Board     of     IMrec- 
tors.  Chancellor  David  Starr  .Ionian,  Pres- 
ident ;   Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  Dr.  C.  B.  Daven- 
port, Luther  Burbahk.  Dr.  .1.11.  Kellogg.  Secretary. 
A    bureau     for    the    encouragement    of     interest 
in    eugenics    as    :\     means    01    Rare    Betterment, 
established  and  maintained  for  the  Knee  Ileifr- 
iih  in    Foundation    in  co-operation   with    the    Eu- 
genics  Keeonl  <  Hliee.    Aildress.  Eugenics  Registry 
Board,  Badle  Creek,  Mich. 


Racial  Problems 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK — Meets    the    demand 
for    concise    information    concerning    the 
condition     and     progress     of     the     Negro 
Race.     Extended      bibliographies.      Full      index. 
Price    2.V.       lly    mail    ".V.       Neirro    Year    Book 
Company.    Tuskcgee    Institute,    Alabama. 

In  addition  to  information  in  Negro  Year 
Book,  Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  other 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Ne- 
gro race. 


HAMPTON     INSTITUTE.    HAMPTON.  VA. 
Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.    "Great 

educational  experiment  station."  Neither 
n  state  nor  a  government  school.  Supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  II.  B.  FrNsell, 
Principal:  F.  K.  Rogers,  Treasurer:  W.  II. 
Scoville,  Secretary.  Free  literature  on  race  ad- 
justment, Hampton  aims  and  methods.  Soutlirrn 
U  or/.-maN,  illustrated  monthly,  $1  a  year;  free 
to  donors. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Publishes 
The.  Crixix,  a  monthly  magazine,  63  bntnehos 
and  locals.  Legal  aid.  literature,  speakers,  lan- 
tern slides,  press  material,  etc.  President, 
Moorfleld  Storey :  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  .7.  E.  Spingarn  ;  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer.  Oswald  Garrison  Viliard :  Director 
of  Publications  and  Research,  W.  E.  B.  DuBols, 
Acting  Secretary,  Roy  Nash. 

Social  and  Economic  Problems 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION- 
Objects  :  "the  encouragement  of  economic 
research,"  "the  issue  of  publications  on 
economic  subjects,''  "the  encouragement  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  economic  discussion."  The  mem- 
bership includes  the  professional  economists 
of  the  country  together  with  many  others  inter- 
ested in  scientific  study  of  economic  problems, 
Publications  :  American  Economic  Review.  I'ro- 
ceedings  of  Annual  Meetings,  aud  Handbook 
Dues  $5.00  a  year.  Secretary  A.  A.  Young, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Remedial  Loans 


REMEDIAL  LOANS— National  Federation 
of  Remedial  Loan  Associations,  130  E. 
,d  St..  N.  Y.  Arthur  II.  Ham. 

Reports,  pamphlets,  and  forms  for  societies 
free.  Information  regarding  organization  or 
remedial  loan  societies  gladly  given. 


Work  With  Boys 


BOYS'    CLUB     FEDERATION — National 
Headquarters,   1  Madison   Ave.,   New  York 
City.      A    clearing    house    for    information 
on  subjects  relating  to  work  with  boys.     Print- 
ed   matter   distributed;    workers    furnished:    as- 
sistance  given    in   organizing.      Invites   member- 
ship.     Club    free:    individual    $1.00.      Wm.    C. 
Stevenson,    President;    C.    J.    Atkinson,    Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


LEGISLATION  BY  HIT  AND 
MISS 

TRANSFER  of  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion at  the  port  of  New  York  to 
the  federal  government  and  confirmation 
of  Governor  Whitman's  nomination  of 
Dr.  L.  E.  Cofer  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  as  health  officer 
of  the  port  was  accomplished  at  the  twen- 
ty-third hour  of  the  last  legislative  day 
in  New  York.  Not  only  for  its  intrinsic 
importance,  especially  at  this  time  when 
Asiatic  plagues  are  creeping  westward 
and  the  close  of  the  war  is  to  have  un- 
predictable effects  upon  immigration,  but 
in  contrast  to  a  generally  barren  session, 
this  placing  of  a  trained  quarantine  man 
at  our  chief  port  of  entry  stands  out  as 
an  important  gain. 

The  other  chief  health  measure — the 
appointment  of  a  commission  on  health 
insurance — went  by  the  board,  so  that 
unless  Massachusetts  acts  or  Congress  is 
galvanized  into  passing  the  federal  bill, 
the  pioneer  California  commission  will 
have  to  go  it  alone  for  this  year  at  least. 
Governor  Whitman  must  choose  be- 
tween the  two  conflicting  prison  bills, 
both  enacted.  One  fixes  for  Sing  Sing 
prison  a  new  site  once  purchased  and 
later  discarded  by  the  state  as  unsuit- 
able, while  the  other  puts  the  choice  of 
a  site  in  the  hands  of  a  commission. 

And  the  governor  must  pass,  too,  on 
the  fruits  of  the  annual  legislative  raid 
of  the  New  York  canners.  Both  As- 
sembly and  Senate  passed  the  Spring- 
Brennan  bill,  a  reincarnation  of  the  no- 
torious Thompson  bills  defeated  by  last 
year's  legislature. 

Under  the  present  labor  law  the  can- 
ners are  favored  above  other  manufac- 
turers by  being  allowed  under  certain 
conditions  to  employ  women  sixty-six 
hours  a  week  and  eleven  hours  a  day 
during  the  rush  period  from  June  15  to 
October  15.  The  Spring-Brennan  bill 
would  give  the  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion power  to  extend  even  these  hours, 
so  that  women  of  eighteen  years  and  up- 
ward may  be  employed  for  a  limited 
number  of  days  twelve  hours  a  day.  It 
also  fixes  the  closing  hour  as  12  p.  M. 
instead  of  10  P.  M.  and  makes  Sunday 
work  possible.  Thus  eighteen  hours  may 
be  added  to  the  week  of  girl  cannery 
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workers  if  the  Industrial  Board  "shall 
find  such  employment  is  required  by  the 
needs  of  such  industry  in  emergencies 
and  can  be  permitted  without  serious  in- 
jury to  the  health  of  women  so  employed, 
and  wages  of  one  and  a  half  times  the 
usual  rate  are  paid  for  all  overtime  in 
excess  of  ten  hours  per  day." 

The  wage  clause  is  regarded  as  a  sop 
to  "uplifters."  It  is  doubted,  however, 
whether  the  Industrial  Commission,  even 
if  it  could  enforce  such  a  provision,  has 
the  lawful  power  to  fix  wages  for  either 
overtime  or  ordinary  time. 

To  rest  itself  from  such  trying  labors, 
the  Assembly  ornamented  its  closing  ses- 
sion with  a  cabaret  singer  from  a  nearby 
cafe.  Mounted  on  a  table,  he  regaled 
the  lawmakers  with  songs  that,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times,  "at  times  ap- 
proached the  indecent." 


GOOD  TIDINGS 
BY   DR.    CHARLES   T.   RYDER 
J  THAT  have  watched  and  pray- 
*         ed  the  long  night  through, 
Almost   despairing,  doubting   of 

the  dawn, 

Yet  kept  a  little  flame  still  burn- 
ing true, 
Nor  quite  confessed  that  life  and 

hope  were  gone, 
Now  see  the  glory   of   the  world 

returning — 
//  floods  the  earth,  and  warms 

me  to  the  soul, 
And  my  small  flame,  so  faint,  yet 

faithful  burning, 
Springs  high   to  greet  the  sun, 

and  I  am  whole. 
Hail,    loyal    hearts,   my    comrades 

in    the   night! 
Hail  and  farewell,  lost  comrades 

of  the  way! 
Hail  and  all  hail,  giver  of  life  and 

light! 
Hail  ye,   that   still   in   darkness 

wait    the    day! 
To   you   and   all,   my    true   report 

I    give — 

Have  faith,  have  faith  in  life, 
and  ye   shall   live. 


The  Associated  Charities  of 
Minneapolis  publish  in  their  Bul- 
letin these  undaunted  lines  by  Dr. 
Ryder,  who  himself  is  "playing  the 
lone  game." 


FIRE  RISKS  OF  GIMBEL'S 
STORE 

THE  skeleton  in  the  closet  of  Phila- 
delphia's public  safety  has  at  last 
been  exposed  by  a  little  group  of  Bryn 
Mawr  alumnae.  To  be  sure,  others  includ- 
ing the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search and  the  fire  marshal  of  Philadel- 
phia himself  have  peeked  inside  and 
attempted  to  drag  the  skeleton  out  to 
public  view,  but  always  the  press,  the 
insurance  companies  and  other  pow- 
erful interests  have  slammed  the  door. 

The  Bryn  Mawr  Alumnae  Committee 
on  Fire  Prevention,  is  determined,  how- 
ever, that  no  force  shall  prevent  people 
from  realizing  that  in  the  heart  of  Phil- 
adelphia stands  an  establishment  menac- 
ing the  welfare  and  security  of  the  whole 
city.  This  establishment  is  the  great 
department  store  of  Gimbel  Brothers  em- 
ploying approximately  5,000  women,  chil- 
dren and  men,  crowded  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day  with  as  many  more  of  the 
purchasing  public. 

Over  20  years  ago  Gimbel  Brothers 
took  possession  of  the  vast  pile,  de- 
scribed by  architects  as  a  "stack  of 
cards"  which,  if  fire  started  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  might  cause  Philadel- 
phia to  be  flame  swept  from  river  to 
river. 

Since  that  time  a  wing  has  been  added 
here  or  a  story  built  there,  always  with 
a  view  to  accommodating  more  shoppers 
and  more  merchandise,  never  with  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  lives  of  human 
beings. 

Now  the  building  stands  10  stories 
high,  occupying  almost  a  block,  all  sup- 
ports above  the  first  floor  of  exposed 
metal,  the  walls  an  aggregation  of  an- 
cient buildings,  the  stairways  and  ele- 
vator shafts  quite  open  and  no  fire  walls 
to  check  a  blaze.  Besides  being  massed 
with  inflammable  materials,  the  upper 
floors  of  the  store  are  used  for  factories 
with  all  the  well  known  fire  predisposing 
conditions  of  such  industries. 

Around  the  establishment  are  other 
stores  and  office  buildings  whose  owners 
are  paying,  in  ratio  with  the  proximity 
of  their  property  to  Gimbel  Brothers,  30, 
20  and  10  cents  extra  on  every  $100 
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worth  of  insurance — a  total  insurance 
surtax  of  about  $100,000  per  annum.  One 
firm  which  sells  its  products  to  Gimbel 
Brothers  is  said  to  lose  as  much  in  ex- 
cessive insurance  as  it  gains  in  profits 
on  such  sales.  Although  the  Philadel- 
phia Fire  Underwriters  Association  has 
offered  in  writing  to  remove  the  insur- 
ance surtax  whenever  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  Gimbel  store  have  been 
rectified,  neighborhood  complaint  has 
somehow  been  muzzled. 

About  two  years  ago  the  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia brought  suit  against  Gimbel 
Brothers  charging  them  with  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  law  in  erecting  fire-walls 
which  would  divide  the  store  into  three 
sections  and  make  it  as  safe  as  many 
other  big  buildings  of  its  type  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  act  alleged  to  have  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  proprietors  entails  a 
specific  penalty  of  $25  for  every  three 
days'  non-compliance. 

Yet  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Philadel- 
phia fire  marshal  this  old  charge  has 
never  been  answered.  In  vain  the  Phil- 
adelphia Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions supporting  the  city.  The  case  has 
always  been  "adjourned." 

Now  comes  fresh  energy  into  this  cam- 
paign for  public  security.  In  January, 
the  fire  four  classes  (1889-92)  to  be 
graduated  from  Bryn  Mawr  College  re- 
solved upon  a  unique  "class  gift"  for 
their  twenty-fifth  anniversary — the  or- 
ganization of  a  Fire  Prevention  Commit- 
tee co-operating  with  an  advisory  board 
of  experts  and  employing  two  investi- 
gators who  are  working  under  the  State 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  On 
the  very  threshold  of  their  inquiry  into 
fire  conditions  where  women  and  girls 
are  employed,  the  Bryn  Mawr  Alumnae 
Committee  stumbled  upon  the  fire  haz- 
ard concealed  in  the  Gimbel  Brothers 
establishment. 

The  committee  acted  at  once  to  throw 
light  upon  these  conditions.  It  prepared 
a  report  calling  attention  to  the  building 
that  threatened  the  city  and  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  the  land  on  which 
the  property  rests  belongs  to  the  estates 
of  old  Philadelphia  families.  It  spread 
the  report  broadcast,  reading  it  before 
the  new  Century  Club,  the  Philomusian 
Club  and  the  Civic  Club — but  always 
omitting  any  reference  to  the  name  of 
the  store  in  order  to  give  the  firm  "a 
chance." 

Finally  on  April  8  the  committee  drew 
up  a  set  of  resolutions  which  were  for- 
warded to  Gimbel  Brothers  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  two  weeks'  opportunity 
for  reply  should  be  given.  After  that 
limit,  if  a  promise  of  changed  conditions 
was  not  forthcoming,  name  and  addi- 
tional facts  should  be  suppressed  no 
longer. 

The  two  weeks  have  elapsed.  The  an- 
swer has  not  come.  And  now,  handi- 


capped though  they  are  by  the  refusal 
of  Philadelphia  papers  to  run  news  of 
their  activity,  the  Bryn  Mawr  Alumnae 
Committee  will  use  every  means  to  make 
it  known. 

SERVICE  FOR  THOSE  WHO 
WILL  NOT  FIGHT 

MEN  OF  military  age  in  England 
who,  as  Quakers,  have  conscien- 
tious convictions  against  joining  the 
army  under  the  conscription  act,  are  en- 
tering the  service  of  the  Friends  Ambu- 
lance Unit.  This  is  made  possible  by  a 
recent  special  arrangement  with  the  Brit- 
ish government,  says  Percy  Alden,  M.P., 
of  London,  who  has  just  arrived  in  the 
United  States  on  a  non-controversial  and 
humanitarian  mission. 

Mr.  Alden,  who  is  well  known  to  many 
Americans  because  of  his  social  work  in 
England  and  his  previous  visits  to  this 
country,  was  the  founder  and  for  many 
years  the  warden  of  Mansfield  House, 
university  settlement  in  East  London. 
He  has  long  served  also  as  honorary 
secretary  of  the  British  Institute  of  So- 
cial Service.  As  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  last  several  years  he  has 
been  active  in  the  formulation  and  pas- 
sage of  various  social  measures,  and  his 
books  on  unemployment  and  other  social 
problems  are  widely  known. 

His  visit  to  the  United  States  at  this 
time  is  to  secure  aid  for  the  Friends 
Ambulance  Unit,  and  for  the  British  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
which  works  in  close  association  with 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium, 
and  to  discuss  international  relations  not 
with  reference  to  particular  solutions  of 
the  existing  European  problem  but  from 
the  standpoint  of  furthering  popular 
understanding  of  all  the  factors  involved. 

When  Quakers  advance  "conscientious 
objections"  to  military  service  the  tri- 
bunal before  whom  the  plea  is  made  re- 
fers them  directly  to  the  Friends  Am- 
bulance Unit  for  employment  in  work  of 
national  service.  They  are  not  com- 
pelled to  take  the  military  oath,  they  are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  war  office, 
and  they  cannot  be  called  to  take  up 
arms  under  any  conditions,  but  they  are 
called  upon  to  engage  in  the  relief  of 
the  wounded  and  diseased  at  the  front  or 
in  England,  do  sanitary  work,  relieve 
the  distress  of  civilians  in  Flanders,  or 
any  other  national  service  . 

The  Friends  Ambulance  Unit  began  in 
October,  1914,  with  45  men  who  started 
Red  Cross  work  in  Flanders.  It  now  has 
nearly  600  men  and  about  50  women. 
They  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
a  hospital  in  England  with  250  beds,  a 
hospital  at  Dunkirk  with  130  beds,  an- 
other one  at  Poperinghe  with  about  100 
beds,  3  hospital  trains,  one  hospital  ship 
with  300  beds  and  a  floating  hospital  not 
far  from  Ypres. 

The  action  of  the  British  government, 
which  greatly  increases  the  number  of 


men  in  the  unit,  will  make  it  necessary 
for  additional  funds  to  be  raised.  At 
least  $15,000  a  month  is  required,  if  this 
work  which  is  under  the  British  Red 
Cross  is  to  maintain  its  usefulness.  Some 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  work  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  ambulances  have 
carried  60,000  wounded  and  sick,  and 
that  the  ambulance  trains  since  they 
were  started  last  March  have  carried 
nearly  50,000.  Much  work  is  done  in 
connection  with  the  Aide  Civile  Beige 
which  carries  on  its  operations  in  that 
portion  of  Belgium  which  is  still  free 
from  German  control. 

Many  of  the  towns  and  villages  have 
been  ruined  by  shell  fire.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  unit  to  care  for  the  wounded 
in  that  area,  to  clothe  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, to  provide  for  the  orphans,  to 
establish  milk  depots  under  sanitary  serv- 
ice, and  generally  to  act  as  a  govern- 
ment for  people  who  are  at  the  moment 
without  government. 

Mr.  Alden  is  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Council  for  the  Study  of  Inter- 
national Relations  of  which  Lord  Bryce 
is  founder  and  president.  The  council 
has  started  a  very  large  number  of  read- 
ing circles  all  over  the  country,  is  giving 
lectures  in  all  the  principal  towns  and 
at  the  universities.  It  makes  a  special 
point  of  publishing  literature  which  deals 
with  the  various  belligerent  countries 
from  a  historical  standpoint.  The  gen- 
eral desire  throughout  the  world  that 
the  tragedy  which  is  being  enacted  in 
Europe  shall  not  recur  makes  it  neces- 
sary, says  Mr.  Alden,  to  understand  the 
conditions  which  determine  international 
relations — questions  of  immense  range 
and  complexity.  After  visiting  principal 
towns  in  the  East  Mr.  Alden  will  go  to 
Chicago  and  other  middle  western  cities. 
He  may  travel  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast 
if  the  parliamentary  situation  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  now  critical,  does  not  re- 
quire his  return. 

A    RAISE    FOR   THE   SUBWAY 
"MUCKERS" 

TEN  thousand  subway  "muckers"  in 
New  York  are  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  cents  a  day  nearer  a  living  wage 
since  their  sixteen-day  strike  (THE  SUR- 
VEY for  April  15)  was  settled  on  April 
18  by  the  intervention  of  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, as  mediator  in  a  third  conference 
with  representatives  of  the  General  Con- 
tractors' Association  and  officials  of  the 
International  Tunnel  and  Subway  Con- 
structors' Union. 

According  to  the  agreement  common 
labor  will  receive  a  minimum  of  $2  for 
an  eight-hour  day;  timbermen.  $2.75; 
timbermen  helpers,  $2.20,  concrete  ma- 
chine runners  $2.50;  and  wooden  con- 
crete form-makers  $2.75.  The  contrac- 
tors agree  also  not  to  discriminate 
against  union  men,  and  the  latter  pledge 
themselves  to  abide  by  the  present  de- 
cision as  long  as  they  work  under  the 
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ontracts  for  the  new  $200,000,000  sub- 
<ia.y  system. 

Pending  negotiations,  there  was  no  vio- 
ence  of  any  sort,  and  no  strikers  were 
.rrested.  The  work  the  "muckers"  do 
,nd  the  meager  standard  of  living  which 
heir  former  wages  permitted  were  de- 
cribed  by  William  H.  Matthews  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  October  2,  1915. 

THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  FORD 
NEUTRALS 

LAST  week  the  neutral  conference 
established  at  The  Hague  by  the 
rord  Peace  Expedition  presented  to  the 
/arring  nations  an  appeal  for  the  observ- 
nce  of  those  principles  which  it  believes 
nil  make  for  an  early  and  lasting  peace. 

The  appeal  is  short.  Historically  it  is 
n  innovation;  it  is  the  first  co-operative 
ffort  of  pacifist  citizens  in  neutral  coun- 
ries  to  put  before  the  official  and  un- 
fficial  members  of  belligerent  nations  a 
onstructive  statement  of  the  pacifist 
rogram.  Citizens  of  Denmark,  Holland, 
forway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Jnited  States  are  here  seen  working  to- 
ether  in  a  publicity  campaign  to  present 
!ie  cause  of  "justice  and  humanity." 
'hey  make  no  claim  to  be  other  than 
ley  are. 

"This  conference  represents  no  gov- 
rnment,"  reads  the  appeal.  "It  has  no 
fficial  sanction.  It  represents  the  good 
-•ill  of  millions  throughout  the  civilized 
'orld  who  cannot  stand  idly  by  while 
ie  deadly  combat  rages  unchecked." 

It  states  the  following  principles  as 
undamental :  the  right  of  nations  to  de- 
ide  their  own  fate  instead  of  having 
leir  territory  transferred  without  the 
onsent  of  the  population;  guarantees 
lat  the  economic  activities  of  all  peo- 
les  be  afforded  development  on  equal 
:rms;  freedom  of  the  seas;  effective 
arliamentary  control  of  foreign  policies, 
)  displace  secret  treaties  and  secret 
iplomacy ;  international  organization 
sunded  upon  law  and  justice,  to  include 
n  agreement  to  submit  all  disputes  be- 
veen  states  for  peaceful  settlement;  dis- 
rmament  by  international  agreement;  a 
orld  congress  composed  of  both  bellig- 
•ents  and  neutrals,  to  concern  itself 
ith  more  than  the  immediate  questions 
rising  out  of  this  war,  such  as  the  guar- 
iteeing  of  political  and  spiritual  free- 
3m  to  special  nationalities  united  with 
:her  peoples. 

The  appeal  asserts  that: 

:he  restoration  of  Belgium  must  first  be 
jreed  upon.  .  .  .  The  occupied 
rench  territory  should  be  returned.  A 
consideration  of  the  difficult  Alsace- 
orraine  question  is  also  an  absolute  ne- 
:ssity.  The  independence  of  Serbia  and 
ontenegro  should  be  assured. 
"In  its  wider  interpretation,  the  prin- 
ple  of  the  right  of  nations  to  decide 
;eir  own  fate  postulates  the  solution  of 
problem  like  the  Polish  question  by 
laranteeing  the  union  of  the  Polish  na- 
3n  as  .an  independent  people.  Further 


applications  would  be  the  adjustment  of 
the  frontiers  between  Austria  and  Italy, 
as  far  as  possible  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationality;  autonomy  for  Ar- 
menia under  international  guarantee,  and 
the  solution  of  various  national  questions 
in  the  Balkans  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey  by 
international  agreement.  .  .  . 

"The  economic  activity  of  all  peoples 
should  be  afforded  development  on  equal 
terms.  The  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  the  open  door  in  the  colonies,  protec- 
torates, and  spheres  of  influence  would 
be  an  important  step  in  this  direction,  as 
would  also  the  internationalization  of 
certain  waterways,  e.  g.,  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosphorus.  The  German  col- 
onies ought  to  be  returned,  the  exchange 
of  colonies  made  possible  by  satisfactory 
compensation,  and  Germany's  access  to 
the  near  East  guaranteed." 

The  points  brought  out  in  this  appeal 
express  principles  upheld  by  consistent 
pacifists  the  world  over.  No  armistice  is 
mentioned.  The  conference  believes  in 
bringing  instant  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  situation  "to  promote  such  discussion 
as  may  tend  to  bring  the  belligerents  to- 
gether on  just  and  reasonable  terms." 
Most  of  the  other  peace  organizations  are 
willing  to  wait  for  military  exhaustion 
•  and  armistice  before  having  their  say 
but  the  neutral  conference  believes  in  ad- 
vertising peace,  in  preparing  public  opin- 
ion for  the  inevitable  adjustment  which 
will  follow  the  war,  in  hastening  that  ad- 
justment, if  possible,  by  pointing  out  the 
principle  which  should  govern  treatment 
of  the  smaller  nations  no  matter  which 
side  wins. 

The  influence  of  the  appeal  will  de- 
pend, in  large  measure,  upon  the  backing 
given  it  by  public  sentiment  in  each  of 
the  six  neutral  nations  represented.  So 
far  the  United  States  has  shown  less  in- 
terest, smaller  belief  in  the  practicality 
of  these  pacifist  principles  than  have  any 
of  the  other  neutral  nations. 

CHICAGO'S  GENEROUS  NEW 
PROTOCOL 

ANEW  agreement  to  run  for  three 
years  was  signed  in  Chicago  on 
April  14  between  Hart,  Schaffner  and 
Marx,  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
men's  clothing  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers. 
The  former  agreement,  now  superseded, 
had  run  since  the  long  and  costly  strike 
of  1911.  It  was  an  agreement  of  the 
"protocol"  variety,  with  a  preferential 
union  shop,  a  trade  board,  consisting  of 
a  representative  of  each  side  with  an 
impartial  chairman  for  the  adjustment 
of  grievances  and  an  arbitration  board 
as  a  court  of  last  resort. 

The  new  agreement  retains  all  of  the 
essential  machinery  of  the  old.  It  pro- 
vides a  reduction  in  hours  from  fifty-two 
to  forty-nine  a  week,  and  an  increase 
in  wages  of  10  per  cent.  A  minimum  wage 
is  fixed  for  women  apprentices  at  $9  a 
week  and  for  men  at  $12.  In  order  to 
reach  these  and  other  minimum  stand- 


ards without  abrupt  changes  the  in- 
creases are  to  take  effect  progressively 
in  from  three  months  to  two  years. 

What  has  been  characterized  by  one 
in  close  touch  with  the  situation  as  "the 
most  remarkable  feature"  of  the  settle- 
ment is  the  fact  that  the  10  per  cent  in- 
crease is  not  to  apply  without  distinction 
to  all  employes.  At  the  request  of  the 
union  the  greater  proportion  is  to  go  to 
those  receiving  the  least  wages.  Those 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  may,  there- 
fore, receive  as  much  as  a  20  per  cent 
advance  while  better  paid  workers  may 
get  no  more  than  5  per  cent. 

Writing  of  the  settlement  to  his  home 
paper  in  Streator,  111.,  the  Independent- 
Times,  J.  E.  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
trade  board  under  the  old  agreement  in 
Chicago,  and  chairman  for  a  time  of  the 
committee  for  immediate  action  under 
the  now  defunct  cloak  and  suit  protocol 
in  New  York,  comments  on  this  contrast, 
and  asks  what  the  change  can  mean.  To 
answer  the  question  adequately,  he  says, 

"would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the 
Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  agreement 
for  the  past  five  years.  It  would  be  to 
record  the  passing  of  the  old  antagon- 
isms based  on  ignorance  and  misunder- 
standing, and  to  note  the  coming  of  a 
new  sympathy,  a  new  co-operation,  based 
on  a  new  and  growing  perception  of  a 
mutuality  of  interest  and  purpose.  It 
would  be  to  write  down  new  apprecia- 
tion of  men  and  motives  on  both  sides, 
an  appreciation  born  of  stern  contacts, 
and  hand-to-hand  grips  with  each  other 
in  the  daily  encounters  of  the  industrial 
struggle." 

RED-LIGHT  OR  DAYLIGHT  IN 
CLEVELAND 

/CLEVELAND'S  segregated  district 
*^  was  closed  officially  by  Mayor 
Newton  D.  Baker  at  midnight  March '31, 
1915.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
heard  in  the  daily  press  complaints  about 
"the  increase  in  disease  infection  as  a 
result  of  this  abolition  of  the  regulated 
district,"  and  various  other  rumblings 
from  the  underworld,  the  intention  evi- 
dently being  to  influence  Mayor  Davis 
in  favor  of  reopening  the  segregated  dis- 
trict. 

In  order  to  determine  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  result  of  closing  Cleve- 
land's red-light  district,  the  Cleveland 
Medical  Journal  publishes  a  study  by 
Dr.  A.  R.  Warner  of  the  Lakeside  Dis- 
pensary, showing  the  number  of  infec- 
tions acquired  in  Cleveland  during  the 
period  of  eight  months  before  the  clos- 
ing of  the  district  and  during  eight 
months  immediately  after  that  time. 

The  Journal  says  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  Lakeside  Dispensary  to  secure 
from  each  patient  having  syphilis  a  state- 
ment of  the  date  of  his  infection,  the 
type  of  person  from  whom  the  disease 
was  contracted  (prostitute,  street-walk- 
er, friend,  etc.),  where  infected  (public 
house  of  prostitution,  assignation  house. 
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rooming  house),  and  whether  the  patient 
was  drunk  or  sober  when  he  contracted 
the  disease.  Not  all  patients  are  willing 
to  answer  these  questions  in  detail,  but 
the  figures  in  the  following  tabulation 
are  taken  from  records  only  of  those 
who  gave  full  data.  They  include,  more- 
over, only  the  infections  acquired  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland  and  cases  of  syphilis 
in  men  only.  Women,  old  infections,  and 
infections  acquired  outside  of  Cleveland 
are  not  included. 


Sources 


BEFORE   CLOSING 

Per- 

No.  Cases  centage 

Segregated   district 45  4(1.2 

Street-walkers 29  25.9 

Clandestine    prostitution         10  8.9 

Accidental 14  12.4 

"Friends" 11  I>.8 

Marital   3  2.0 


112 


99.8 


In  comparison  with  this  table,  the  rec- 
ord should  be  noted  of  cases  reaching 
the  dispensary  between  April  1,  1915, 
and  January  1,  1916.  As  in  the  first 
tabulation,  the  records  of  men  infected 
in  Cleveland,  who  answer  in  full  the 
questions  above  referred  to,  and  such 
records  only,  are  used. 

AFTER  CLOSING 

Per- 

Sources                      No.  Cases  centnge 

Street-walker 0  33.3 

Friend 4  22.2 

Unknown   or  accldpntal.           6  33.3 
Clandestine    prostitution 

1  18  99.9 

The  fact  that  112  cases,  plus  an  unre- 
corded number  who  would  not  answer 
questions  in  full,  were  treated  before  the 
close  of  the  segregated  district  and  that 
only  53  cases  in  all,  (including  the  35 
not  reporting  in  full)  were  reported 
after  the  close  of  the  district,  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  place  in  Cleveland's  pub- 
lic health  occupied  by  the  red-light 
region. 

QUICK  GROWTH  OF  MENTAL 
HYGIENE 

THAT  the  mental  hygiene  move- 
ment, which  got  under  way  less 
than  a  decade  ago,  has  grown  into  a 
well-organized,  nation-wide  effort  to  con- 
serve mental  health  stood  out  clearly  at 
the  second  annual  convention  of  State 
Societies  for  Mental  Hygiene  held  at 
New  Orleans.  There  are  now  mental 
hygiene  societies  in  thirteen  states,  all 
affiliated  with  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene.  Five  new  societies 
were  established  last  year,  in  Alabama, 
California,  District  of  Columbia,  Louis- 
iana and  Rhode  Island.  The  states 
which  already  had  societies  were  Con- 
necticut, Illinois,  North  Carolina,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  The  national  commit- 
tee has  raised  approximately  $200,000 
to  carry  on  its  work  while  $250,000  addi- 
tional has  been  raised  by  the  state  so- 
cieties. 

Though  methods  vary,  all  of  the  so- 


cial  service,  surveys,  and  through  co- 
operation with  the  many  agencies  whose 
work  touches  at  one  point  or  another 
the  field  of  mental  hygiene  among  the 
insane,  the  feebleminded,  the  inebriate, 
the  epileptic,  and  that  large  group  of 
people  who,  through  mental  causes,  are 
unable  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  en- 
vironment. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  medical  di- 
rector of  the  national  committee,  an- 
nounced that  the  committee  would  soon 
begin  publication  of  an  official  organ  and 
that  greater  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  holding  of  exhibits  throughout  the 
country. 

The  seventy-second  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Medico-Psychological  As- 
sociation held  the  same  week  in  New 
Orleans,  signalized,  in  its  close  and  cor- 
dial co-operation,  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  the  campaign  for  the  prevention 
of  mental  disorders.  Both  organizations 
adopted  resolutions  urging  Congress  to 
enact  a  bill  establishing  a  division  of 
mental  hygiene  in  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service. 

This  and  other  steps  were  held  to  indi- 
cate that  the  founders  and  promoters  of 
the  mental  hygiene  movement,  who  are 
largely  laymen,  have  established  their 
work  upon  a  foundation  which  has 
earned  the  approval  of  the  highest  scien- 
tific and  medical  authority.  Mental  hy- 
giene workers  see  in  the  association's 
attitude  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part 
of  psychiatrists  to  extend  the  scope  of 
their  interest  and  activity  into  all  war- 
ranted preventive  fields. 

HOW  DALLAS  AUDITED  ITS 
PUBLIC   SERVICE 

THE  municipal  election  in  Dallas  on 
April  4  was  of  great  importance  not 
only  for  the  city  but  for  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar government  in  Texas,  writes  Prof. 
John  C.  Granbery,  of  Southwestern  Uni- 
versity. Georgetown,  Texas.  Four  ballots 
containing  seventeen  propositions  were 
cast,  and  the  policy  of  Mayor  Henry  D. 
Lindsley  in  dealing  with  public  utility 
companies  was  endorsed. 

One  proposition  that  was  overshadow- 
ed by  the  others,  and  hardly  discussed, 
was  an  ordinance  providing  for  the 
segregation  of  white  and  colored  races 
as  to  place  of  residence,  similar  to  the 
ordinance  recently  enacted  in  St.  Louis. 
It  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  7,613  to 
4,693.  The  ordinance  provides  that 
when  any  block  is  occupied  exclusively 
by  whites  no  negro  can  move  into  it, 
and  the  reverse. 

To  understand  the  main  point  in  con- 
troversy, involving  the  public  utilities 
policy,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  a  year. 
The  mayor  and  commissioners  were 
then  elected  by  an  overwhelming  and  un- 
precedented majority.  The  Stone  and 
Webster  Company  which  furnishes  the 


It  is  understood  that  its  charter  was 
taken  out  neither  in  Texas  nor  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  its  headquarters  are, 
but  in  the  state  of  Maine.  The  present 
administration  represented  the  most  con- 
servative element  of  those  seeking  elec- 
tion, and  yet  the  following  was  the  main 
plank  of  its  platform: 

"We  favor  a  prompt,  thorough  and 
full  investigation  of  the  public  service 
corporations  of  Dallas,  especially  the 
street  railway  properties,  by  independent 
experts  of  national  reputation  whose 
services  are  employed  exclusively  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  and  at  no  time_ 
and  in  no  way  in  the  interest  of  the  pub-, 
lie  service  corporations,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Dallas  may  know  the  exact  cost 
of  our  public  utilities,  their  present  phy-- 
sical  value,  their  gross  and  net  earning 
power  and  all  other  factors  necessary 
for  the  people  to  know  in  order  that  a 
correct  solution  may  be  reached  of  our^ 
public  utility  problems." 

In  prompt  compliance  with  the  plat- 
form pledge  Mayor  Lindsley  and  commis- 
sioners unanimously  instituted  the  inves- 
tigation, Edward  W.  Bemis,  an  expert, 
economist  of  national  reputation,  being 
employed  to  supervise  the  work.  He  fur- 
nished the  people  of  Dallas  for  the  first 
time  with  a  report  as  to  their  public, 
utilities  from  an  impartial  source.  By 
unanimous  action  the  mayor  and  com- 
missioners ordered  an  immediate  aver- 
age reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the  elec- 
tric light  rates,  assuring  a  saving  of 
more  than  $150,000  a  year. 

In  order  to  derive  full  benefit  from 
the  report,  steps  were*  taken  to  change 
the  existing  public  utility  franchises. 
The  constitution  of  Texas  makes  this 
possible  by  a  section  which  reads:  "No 
irrevocable  or  uncontrollable  grant  of] 
special  privileges  or  immunities  shall  bej 
granted ;  and  all  privileges  or  franchise* 
granted  by  the  legislature  or  created 
under  its  authority  shall  be  subject  to  the 
control  thereof." 

The  recent  election  determined  the 
carrying  out  of  this  policy.  The  mayor 
was  deserted  by  many  of  those  who  harf 
been  his  friends,  but  others  came  to  his. 
support.  The  Dallas  News,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  many  the  greatest  paper  ot 
the  Southwest,  and  which  had  formerly 
supported  him,  found  itself  unable  to  ac- 
cept all  of  his  propositions,  after  Stone 
and  Webster  had  indicated  that  the  pro- 
posed franchises  were  not  acceptable  to 
them  and  had  threatened  litigation.  Even 
two  of  the  commissioners,  Winfrey  and 
Lang,  came  out  in  open  opposition.  Some 
of  those  opposed,  notably  Commissioner 
Winfrey,  denounced  and  ridiculed  the 
$20.000  expended  for  the  Bemis  investi- 
gation and  the  appropriations  for  the 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  De- 
partment of  Sanitation  of  the  city  of 
Dallas.  The  mayor  took  the  matter  di- 
rectly to  the  people.  Many  feel,  says 
Prof.  Granbery,  that  Texas  has  no  more 
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SECRETARY     HEBBERD     OUT 
OF    STATE    BOARD 

JUST  as  the  taking  of  testimony  had 
been  finished  and  counsel  were 
about  to  sum  up  in  the  investigation  of 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities, 
Robert  W.  Hebberd  resigned  as  secretary 
of  the  board.  Announcement  of  it  came 
as  a  dramatic  climax  to  disclosures  of 
intimate  relations  between  Father  Far- 
rell,  whose  name  was  signed  to  the 
pamphlets  attacking  the  investigation  by 
Commissioner  Strong  [See  THE  SURVEY 
for  April  8],  Daniel  C.  Potter,  an  ex- 
Baptist  minister  said  to  have  been  the 
real  author,  and  Mr.  Hebberd.  Neither 
the  board  nor  Mr.  Hebberd  has  made 
an  explanation  of  his  sudden  leaving 
while  under  fire. 

Mr.  Hebberd  has  been  secretary  of 
the  state  board  since  1896  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  years  of  Mayor  McClel- 
lan's  administration  during  which  time 
he  was  city  commissioner  of  public  char- 
ities. His  state  position  was  held  open 
for  him,  and  Robert  W.  Hill,  who  filled 
in  as  secretary  at  that  time,  is  again  tem- 
porarily in  charge. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  BEFORE 
CONGRESS 

THE  two  April  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  on  Con- 
gressman Meyer  London's  bill  to  create  a 
commission  to  investigate  unemployment 
and  social  insurance  [see  THE  SURVEY 
March  15]  brought  that  subject  to  the 
fore  as  a  national  issue  for  the  first  time. 
Great  interest  was  manifested  not  only 
by  the  questions  asked  by  members  of 
the  committee  but  by  the  action  of 
Congressman  Edward  Keating,  the  act- 
ing chairman,  in  extending  the  hearing 
on  both  days  from  10  A.M.  until  6:30  in 
the  evening. 

Only  one  witness  appeared,  to  oppose 
the  bill,  in  the  person  of  Samuel  Gomp- 
ers,  president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  while  lined  up  in  its  favor 
were  statisticians,  economists,  social 
workers  and  government  officials. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  such  en- 
thusiasts of  the  social  insurance  move- 
ment as  John  B.  Andrews  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  Labor  Legislation ; 
Joseph  P.  Chamberlain,  of  Columbia 
University;  Miles  M.  Dawson,  and  I.  M. 
Rubinow  would  favor  the  bill  but  new 
spokesmen  for  social  insurance  were 
Rufus  M.  Potts,  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  Charles 
F.  Nesbitt,  superintendent  of  insurance 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Royal  Meeker,  United  States  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics  and  an  appointee 
of  President  Wilson,  I.  N.  Stone,  who 
was  statistician  of  the  short-lived  Tariff 
Board,  and  Juliet  Poyntz,  director  of  the 
recently  established  department  of  labor 
research  of  the  Rand  School  of  Social 
Science,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Let- 


ters in  its  support  from  Prof.  Henry  R. 
Seager  of  Columbia,  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 
of  Yale  and  others  were  read  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Gompers  spoke  at  the  second  hear- 
ing for  over  three  and  one-half  hours, 
devoting  his  attention  for  the  most  part 
not  to  the  bill  under  consideration  but  to 
an  assertion  by  Dr.  Rubinow  that  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  caused  a  decline  in  real 
wages  and  that  measures  to  -prevent 
destitution  are  therefore  the  more  urgent. 
This  statement  was  not  startlingly  new, 
but  it  struck  Mr.  Gompers  like  a  bomb- 
shell and  he  insisted  upon  reading  into 
it  a  veiled  attack  upon  the  entire  Ameri- 
can labor  movement. 

"If  Mr.  Rubinow's  conclusions  are 
true,"  Mr.  Gompers  dramatically  ex- 
claimed over  and  over  again,  "then  the 
entire  labor  movement  of  the  country 
has  been  a  failure  and  fifty  years  of  my 
life  and  activity  in  that  movement  were 
wasted." 

Mr.  Gompers  also  registered  his  dis- 
sent from  Mr.  London's  bill  but  con- 
cluded by  approving  the  plan  for  an  in- 
vestigating commission  and  presented 
his  own  draft  of  a  bill  limiting  the  possi- 
ble recommendations  of  the  commission 
to  voluntary  insurance  only.  He  reiter- 
ated his  views,  recently  expressed  in  a 
letter  read  at  the  Albany  hearing,  that 
compulsory  insurance  is  a  dangerous 
limitation  of  the  freedom  and  liberties 
of  the  American  wage-earner. 

Following  his  testimony,  Mr.  London 
cross-examined  Mr.  Gompers  on  the 
various  provisions  of  his  own  bill  and 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  difference  to 
two  or  three  very  minor  points. 

Most  of  the  other  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared in  favor  of  the  resolution  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  they  did  not  appear 
before  the  committee  to  urge  any  parti- 
cular plan  of  social  insurance  but  simply 
to  insist  on  the  tremendous  importance 
of  the  subject  which  justified  investiga- 
tion on  national  lines. 

Drawing  upon  his  wide  experience  ob- 
tained through  a  direct  investigation  in 
Europe  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Dawson 
emphasized  the  social  rather  than  class 
character  of  social  insurance  legislation. 
He  quoted  the  well  known  German  au- 
thority, Dr.  Zacher,  to  the  effect  that  the 
average  increase  in  longevity  in  Ger- 
many between  1870  and  1900  equalled 
twelve  years  added  to  the  life  of  every 
man,  and  that  "the  height,  weight,  phy- 
sical strength  and  general  ability  of  the 
men  called  into  the  service  of  the  Ger- 
man army  showed  a,  steady  improvement 
while  the  official  records  of  other  gov- 
ernments contrasted  unfavorably  with 
the  German  statistics." 

Evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  social 
insurance  movement  was  presented  by 
the  appearance  of  Rufus  M.  Potts,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a  social 
insurance  committee  by  the  national  con- 
vention of  insurance  commissioners.  Mr. 


Potts  is  chairman  of  that  committee,  ll 
has  prepared  a  report  on  the  entire  prob- 
lem in  the  United  States,  which  he  was- 
granted  permission  to  print  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  hearings. 

Charles  F.  Nesbitt,  superintendent  ot 
insurance  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  also  a  member  of  Mr.  Pott's  .com- 
mittee, frankly  admitted  that  the  subjeci 
of  social  insurance  was  a  new  one  t<> 
him  and  that  he  was  seeking  for  light, 
and  for  that  reason  endorsing  Mr.  Lon- 
don's resolution.  Nevertheless  he  suc- 
ceeded in  stating  a  few  facts  concerning 
the  results  of  voluntary  health  insurance 
among  working  men  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  the  committee. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  produced  figures  indicat- 
ing that  notwithstanding  the  small  work- 
ing population  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, consisting  largely  of  colored  men 
and  women,  nearly  half  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  was  collected  by  the  small 
industrial  accident  and  health  insurance 
companies  of  which  never  more  than 
$200,000  was  paid  back  in  claims. 

I.  M.  Rubinow  analyzed  the  problem 
of  poverty  on  the  lines  familiar  to  those 
who  have  read  his  book,  Social  Insur- 
ance. He  pointed  out  that  most  of  tht 
individual  causes  of  poverty  were,  in  the 
technical  language  of  insurance,  insur- 
able  propositions.  He  declared  that  the 
problem  of  destitution  is  the  gravest 
problem  confronting  civilized  society 
and  that,  according  to  the  experience  ot" 
modern  Europe,  social  insurance  is  tin- 
only  method  that  has  been  successful  ir 
mitigating  it. 

Dr.  Andrews  spoke  briefly,  endorsing 
Mr.  London's  resolution  for  an  investi- 
gating commission  in  the  name  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legisla 
tion. 

Miss  Poyntz  held  the  close  attention  of 
the  committee  for  over  an  hour  by  her 
analysis  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  labor 
market,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  dia- 
grams which  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  his  own  initiative,  had  re- 
quested her  to  insert  in  her  remarks  in 
the  printed  report  of  the  hearings. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearing  several 
members  of  the  committee  expressed 
themselves  in  private  conversation  as 
ready  to  report  out  Mr.  London's  reso- 
lution. 

Probably  minor  changes  in  the  resohi 
tion  will  be  made.  The  composition  of 
the  commission  as  outlined  in  the  resolu- 
tion is  two  representatives  of  employers, 
two  of  organized  labor,  with  the  "secre- 
tary of  labor  as  chairman  of  the  commis- 
sion. It  was  pointed  out  that  such  a 
commission  may  be  faulty  in  that  it 
places  too  heavy  a  burden  upon  a  public 
official  already  in  charge  of  an  import- 
ant department.  It  was  insisted,  also, 
by  some  persons  not  directly  identified 
with  either  the  employing  or  the  em- 
ployed classes  be  included  to  represent 
the  public  at  large.  , 
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Tried  in  Her  Father's  Stead 


A1CE   G.    MASARYK   of    Prague, 
Bohemia,  is  to  be  tried  for  trea- 
son in  Vienna.     She  is  no  doubt 
being  punished   for  being  the  daughter 
of  her  father. 

Miss  Masaryk  spent  the  year  1905  with 
us  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Settle- 
ment. She  was  preparing  herself  to 
write  the  history  of  Bohemia  and  de- 
sired to  know  the  Bohemians  in  America. 
Here  she  endeared  herself  to  all  who 
knew  her;  the  children  were  devoted  to 
her. 

Miss  Masaryk  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague,  but  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Berlin  Uni- 
versity. Her  personality  was  impressive 
because  of  her  sincerity  and  genuine  sim- 
plicity. She  was  distinguished  looking 
and  beautiful  when  animated  by  an  idea, 
or  when  speaking  in  public ;  she  was  mag- 
netic and  forcible.  All  who  knew  her,  a 
gentle,  sympathetic  and  simply  demo- 
cratic young  woman,  will  believe  her  to 
be  innocent  of  treason.  She  had  a  con- 
structive mind  and  was  not  anarchistic  in 
word  or  deed. 

Alice  Masaryk  was  known  to  Jane  Ad- 
dams.  Julia  C.  Lathrop  and  Emily  G. 
J'alch,  who  has  written  so  beautifully  of 
tlie  immigrants  at  home  and  in  America. 
Her  mother  is  an  American ;  her  father, 
Thomas  G.  Masaryk,  the  greatest  living 
Bohemian,  has  for  years  been  professor 
of  philosophy  and  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague — a  friend  of  Tolstoi, 
though  a  younger  man.  He  has  always 
stood  for  the  rights  of  the  small  nations 
and  was.  as  a  member  of  Parliament  in 
Vienna,  the  champion  of  Bosnia  and  Ser- 
bia. He  refused  to  take  up  arms  against 
Serbia  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  was 
imprisoned  and  only  saved  from  execu- 
tion by  the  activity  of  the  Bohemians  in 
America  and  in  Austria.  He  was  ban- 
ished and  is  now  in  England. 

About  twelve  years  ago  Professor 
Masaryk.  under  the  Crane  .Foundation, 
gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  the  Problems  of  the  Small 
Nation.  At  his  first  lecture  a  number  of 
distinguished  Jews  were  present.  "Why 
were  they  there?"  we  asked,  and  then 
learned  the  story  of  Professor  Masaryk 
and  the  "blood  atonement."  It  seems 
that  the  superstitition  was  well  establish- 
ed in  Austria  that  at  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  the  Jews  murdered  a  Christian 
maid  and  sprinkled  her  blood  upon  the 
door  lintels.  When  Professor  Masaryk 
had  his  first  experience  with  this  super- 
stition in  Prague,  he  went  to  Bohemia 
and  lived  among  the  Jews  for  several 
months  to  get  at  the  facts  and  learn  the 
truth.  Then  he  wrote  a  thesis  which  was 
published.  For  several  years  following 
he  and  his  family  suffered  all  kinds  of 
petty  persecutions. 

This  getting  at  facts  by  direct  personal 


investigation  illustrates  Professor  Masa- 
ryk's  method.  When  Bosnia  and  Herse- 
govina  had  an  uprising  in  1910  he  spent 
his  own  meager  income,  gave  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  trouble  and  made  pub- 
lic the  facts,  which  were  not  creditable  to 
Austria.  This  was  one  of  the  historic 
reasons  for  banishing  him. 

In  his  lectures,  his  personal  influence 
and  his  organ,  Cos,  Professor  Masaryk 
has  been  the  leader  of  the  intellectual 
democracy  of  Bohemia — a  modern 
prophet  of  democracy  with  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  Jan  Huss.  His  democracy  is 


constructive  and  educational.  Through 
his  efforts  the  mob  fight  for  language 
was  changed  to  a  struggle  for  public 
schools  and  democratic  education.  In  all 
of  the  struggles  by  the  small  nations 
he  has  urged  constructive  methods;  evo- 
lution, not  revolution,  was  his  constant 
advice  to  the  young  leaders  who  had  been 
his  students  at  the  university.  Often  he 
has  had  patiently  to  endure  the  impa- 
tience of  his  followers  who  wanted  to  get 
results  by  short  cuts. 

Surely  American  women  individually 
and  collectively  will  at  once  send  through 
our  State  Department  a  plea  for  leniency 
towards  Miss  Masaryk. 

MARY  McDowEi.i.. 


A  Builder  of  Democracy' 


OX  APRIL  1  died  James  B.  An- 
gell  who,  for  thirty-eight  years 
preceding  his  retirement  in 
1909,  was  president  of  the  University 
nf  Michigan.  To  organize  the  intellec- 
tual progress  of  a  pioneer  state,  and  by 
his  success  to  extend  that  organization 
all  over  the  rising  West,  was  the  work 
of  President  Angell  and  of  the  men 
whom  he  knew  how  to  call  to  his  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  the  first 
of  those  vast  state  institutions,  devoted 
to  ideals  of  learning  and  leadership  and 
yet  upheld  by  the  votes  of  the  common 
people. 

If  one  had  to  name  one  quality  which, 
more  than  any  other,  made  possible  his 
achievement,  one  could  perhaps  select 
none  more  distinctive  than  his  faith. 

He  had,  in  the  first  place,  a  notable 
faith  in  human  nature,  in  the  better  in- 
stincts of  the  young  and  the  good  sense 
of  the  plain  people,  which  made  him  pa- 
tient and  optimistic  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
fold trials  from  the  vagaries  of  the  popu- 
lace both  inside  and  outside  of  his  insti- 
tution. "Never  lose  faith  in  the  boys 
and  girls,"  I  have  heard  him  say  to  an 
assembly  of  teachers,  and  no  sentiment 
was  more  spontaneous  than  this  in  his 
own  mind. 

He  had  also  faith  in  truth  and  honest 
dealing  which  he  expressed  by  life-long 
loyalty  to  them.  Shallow  writers  and 
talkers,  astonished  at  his  influence  over 
all  sorts  of  men,  including  legislators, 
have  sometimes  described  President  An- 
gell as  a  man  of  profound  and  almost 
Italian  subtlety  and  management.  In 
fact  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort  in  him  ; 
if  there  were  his  influence  would  have 
been  far  less  than  it  was.  His  nature 
was  essentially  simple  and  downright,  dis- 
liking indirect  methods  and  always  trust- 
ing rather  to  principles  than  to  manipu- 
lation. 

While  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
custom  and  opinion  and  liked  to  conform 

'Tliis  appreciation  is,  in  part,  a  repro- 
duction of  one  written  for  THE  SURVEY  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Angell's  retirement  in  1009. 


when  he  coulu,  there  were  certain  things 
that  latterly  have  become  not  uncommon 
among  men  of  his  calling  which  he  would 
not  do,  especially  things  that  might  be 
described  in  general  as  pretence.  In 
writing  or  speaking  one  who  has  known 
him  throughout  his  term  of  service  never 
heard  him  tell  anything  but  the  exact 
truth  (if  he  told  anything),  without  ex- 
aggeration or  dissimulation.  He  never 
made  any  claim  for  the  university,  be- 
fore the  public  or  the  legislature,  which 
the  soberest  study  of  the  facts  would 
not  have  verified  word  for  word. 

He  had,  moreover,  a  very  practical 
faith  in  God,  a  present  and  living  con- 
viction that  He  works  in  the  world  and 
that  man  exists  for  His  service. 

Few  remember  in  these  later  days  that 
at  one  time  (and  that  a  long  time)  a 
large  and  bitter  faction  in  the  state,  in- 
cluding a  great  part  of  the  active  poli- 
ticians, were  hostile  to  him  and  assailed 
him  with  obloquy :  but  so  it  was ;  and  the 
dignity  and  equanimity  with  which  he 
remained  faithful  to  his  trust  rested  upon 
a  feeling  that  God  had  put  it  in  his  hands 
and  it  was  not  for  him  to  lay  it  down. 
We  too  easily  forget  in  the  applause  that 
follows  great  achievement,  that  it  is 
seldom  attained  save  by  those  who  know 
how  to  endure  vituperation. 

He  was  one  who  never  fell  into  deep 
ruts  of  any  sort,  never  ceased  to  grow 
with  the  growth  of  life,  never  took  on 
that  shell  of  habit  which  renders  many 
men  of  advancing  years  incapable  of 
appreciating  anything  but  the  past.  "A 
man  who  has  ceased  to  learn,"  he  would 
say,  "is  unfit  to  teach" ;  and  his  own  fit- 
ness was  never  threatened  in  this  way. 
Although  President  Angell  made  no 
profound  study  of  the  newer  -sociology 
and  philanthropy,  he  had  a  general 
knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with  them, 
and  (which  is  more  to  the  purpose)  it 
was  the  whole  tendency  of  his  work  and 
of  his  character  to  build  up  in  our  coun- 
try those  conditions  upon  which  their 
success  must  depend. 

CHARLES  H.  COOI.EY. 


A  State  Aged  100 

Glimpses  of  Social  Progress  in  Indiana  During 
One  Hundred  Years 

(The  second  instalment  of  this  article,  Part  I  of  which  appeared  in  THE  SURVEY  for  April  22) 

By  Alexander  Johnson 


THE  social  progress  of  the  state 
in    its    governmental    aspects    is 
most    forcibly   shown    in   its   so- 
railed    charitable    institutions.      The    de- 
velopment, from  the  county  poor  asylum, 
which,  as  in  other  states  and  countries, 
was  the  germ  of  institutional  relief,  to 
the   present    complete    system    of   state 
and  county  institutions,  is  an  interesting 
ind  fascinating  study. 

Although  the  system  of  poor  relief  has 
always  been  that  of  the  township  and 
county,  very  early  in  its  history  the  duty 
of  the  state  proper  to  certain  classes  of 
unfortunate  people  was  recognized.  The 
earliest  mention  of  provision  for  the  in- 
sane occurred  in  1827.  The  capital  had 
been  moved  in  1824  from  Corydon,  near 
the  Ohio  river,  to  its  present  location, 
and  the  city  of  Indianapolis  had  been 
established  on  land  granted  by  Congress.1 
In  1827,  square  No.  22  was  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  a  state  hospital  and  lunatic 
asylum.  The  state  hospital  was  not  built, 
but  a  log  cabin  on  that  square  was  used 
as  a  "crazy  house"  until  the  first  build- 
ings of  what  is  now  the  Central  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  were  ready.  It  is  interest- 
ing that  in  those  early  days  the  idea  was 
to  provide  for  the  insane  with  the  sick 
rather  than  with  criminals. 

Twenty-eight  years  after  the  state's 
admission  to  the  Union,  Dorothea  Dix,  of 
blessed  memory,  came  to  Indiana  with 
her  gospel  of  humane  and  scientific  care 
for  the  insane.  One  speech  by  her  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  1844,  prepared 
for  as  it  was  by  visits  of  inspection  of 
the  insane  in  almshouses  and  jails,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  capitol,  was  enough 
to  rouse  the  law  makers,  and  they  created. 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  name  of 
which  was  changed  in  1846  to  the 
Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  This 
change  of  name,  which  indicated  a  more 
rational  and  scientific  conception  of  what 
institutions  for  the  insane  should  be,  was 
followed  in  many  states,  notably  in  New 
York,  where  some  40  years  later  the 
name  asylum  was  changed  to  state  hos- 
pital. 

The  first  hospital  building  was  com- 
pleted and  occupied  in  1848.  At  first, 

"Advocates  of  the  single  tax  must  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  wonderful  opportunity  for 
social  development  that  was  suffered  when 
the  site  of  the  city  was  peddled  out  to 
private  persons,  instead  of  being  retained 
as  the  possession  of  the  community  for- 
ever. 


as  its  name  implies,  intended  for  curable 
cases,  many  chronics  were  kept  there. 
In  1865  a  law  was  enacted  which  re- 
quired the  commissioners  of  the  insane, 
to  take  charge  of  and  provide  for  the 
incurables  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
curables.  The  insane  were  entitled  to 
admission  on  a  county  quota,  pro  rata  of 
the  population,  but  there  was  not  room 
to  take  care  of  them  all. 

In  1879  a  large,  new  department  for 
women  was  equipped  and  for  a  time 
eased  the  pressure  for  admission.  But 
the  numbers  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  provision  for  them,  and  despite  the 
law  of  1865,  many  of  the  incurables  were 
returned  to  the  counties  to  make  room 
for  new  and  supposedly  curable  cases. 
This  plan  manifestly  leads  to  much  suf- 
fering and  abuse.  The  county  asylums 
are  ill  adapted  for  insane  people. 
County  care  of  the  insane  is  seldom  effi- 
cient. There  are  some  brilliant  excep- 
tions, the  most  famous  being  that  of  Wis- 
consin, but  in  most  of  the  states  county 
care  means  county  neglect.  The  Wis- 
consin system  is  really  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  state  supervision  and  control  of 
county  institutions,  guaranteed  and  made 
positive  by  partial  state  support.  Such 
a  plan  is  applicable  chiefly  to  rural  com- 
munities with  sparse  population. 

A  Reform  Assembly 

IN  1883  there  occurred  one  of  those 
not  infrequent  sessions  of  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  when  the  spirit  of  re- 
form seems  to  take  possession  of  the 
members.  At  this  time  a  law  was  en- 
acted creating  three,  so-called,  additional 
hospitals  for  the  insane,  one  each  in  the 
northern,  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  state.  A  special  board  of  construc- 
tion was  appointed  and  a  medical  engi- 
neer, or  superintendent  of  construction 
was  chosen  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Joseph 
G.  Rogers,  a  highly  skilled  alienist  and  a 
man  with  a  genius  for  executive  and 
constructive  work. 

Under  this  board  sites  were  secured 
near  Logansport,  Richmond  and  Evans- 
ville,  and  very  comprehensive  plans 
adopted.  The  old  and  standardized  plans 
of  hospital  building  were  considered  ob- 
solete and  three  new  and  distinct  types 
of  buildings  were  chosen.  At  Logans- 
port  the  plan  of  two-story  detached 
blocks,  at  Richmond  a  very  complete  cot- 
tage plan,  and  at  Evansville  the  radiate 


plan  (first  devised  for  an  English  prison) 
were  cL»ided  on.  For  many  years  pasi 
these  three  hospitals  have  been  visited 
and  studied  by  people  from  other  states, 
who  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
building  a  hospital. 

At  this  time  the  state  adopted  a  radical 
change  of  policy  as  regards  incurables. 
No  patients  were  to  be  discharged  from 
the  new  hospitals,  either  to  their  own, 
care  as  cured,  or  to  that  of  the  county 
from  whence  they  came,  "until  their 
physical  and  mental  condition  justifies 
it."  This  gave  rise  to  the  popular  mis- 
conception that  tbe  new  institutions  were 
for  incurables,  and  they  were  often 
spoken  of  as  asylums  for  the  chronic 
insane. 

The  new  law  applied  only  to  the  dis- 
tricts allotted  to  the  new  hospitals,  so 
that  for  some  years  there  existed  the 
anomalous  condition  of  one  law  applying 
to  49  counties  of  the  state  and  another  to 
the  remaining  43.  This  was  corrected 
some  years  later  and  the  state  was  ac- 
curately re-districted  for  the  insane. 

The  appropriations  made  in  1883  were 
merely  a  beginning  of  what  was  needed, 
and  the  sessions  of  the  next  few  years 
were  governed  by  conditions  of  economic 
stringency  which  prevented  the  prompt 
completion  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 
However,  in  1888  the  Northern  Hospital 
was  equipped  and  at  once  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  patients,  not  only  from  its 
own  district  but  from  other  parts  of  the 
state.  The  Eastern  Hospital  was  opened 
in  August,  1890,  and  the  Southern  in 
October,  1890. 

Even  with  four  state  hospitals  of  large 
capacity  the  needs  of  the  insane  were 
not  met.  The  population  of  the  state 
was  growing  and  it  seemed  that  the  num- 
ber of  insane  was  increasing  even  more 
rapidly.  The  crowding  of  the  hospitals, 
with  the  consequent  refusal  to  accept 
patients,  was  so  serious  that  Marion 
county  in  1900  erected  a  county  asylum 
for  incurable  insane  with  room  for  200 
patients.  In  other  counties,  the  chronic 
insane  were  still  found  in  the  poor  asy- 
lums. 

In  1905  the  state  established  a  fifth  hos- 
pital for  the  southeastern  district,  which 
was  opened  August  1,  1910.  This  is 
beautifully  situated  on  a  bluff  overlook- 
ing the  city  of  Madison,  and  command- 
ing magnificent  views  for  many  miles  up 
and  down  the  Ohio  river.  An  account 
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ol'  the  admirable  method  which  was 
adopted  for  choosing  the  location  of  this 
hospital,  was  published  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  December  2,  1905.  Its  procedure 
established  a  precedent  which  might  well 
be  followed  everywhere  and  has  already 
been  followed  in  locating  other  institu- 
tions in  Indiana. 

Before  the  first  hospital  for  the  insane 
was  erected,  two  other  state  benevolent 
institutions,  as  they  were  and  still  are 
called,  were  founded.  Early  in  the  40's, 
a  wealthy  resident  of  Indianapolis  who 
had  two  deaf-mute  children  sent  East 
and  secured  a  governess  for  them  who 
had  learned  the  art  of  teaching  I.  2  deaf. 
At  that  time  deaf-mutes  were  hardly 
distinguished  in  common  thought  from 
idiots.  The  fact  that  these  two  supposed 
idiots  were  to  be  educated  because  their 
father  was  rich  roused  public  feeling  for 
members  of  the  same  class  who  were 
goor. 

This  occurred  during  a  period  of  strug- 
gle for  a  system  of  public  education,  a 
struggle  which  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
efforts  and  example  of  the  Friends  who 
had  already  established  a  system  of 
piimary  and  secondary  schools  of  their 
own.3 

For   Deaf-Mutes 

IT  was  not  until  1848  that  the  victory 
was  won  and  the  idea  of  the  common 
school,  that  every  child,  of  rich  or  of 
poor  parents  alike,  shall  have  a  chance, 
as  near  as  possible,  an  equal  chance,  for 
education,  became  vital  in  the  Hoosier 
mind. 

By  a  law  of  1844,  an  Asylum  for  the 
Education  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  estab- 
lished and  opened  in  a  rented  building  in 
October  of  that  year.  This  grew  rapidly 
into  a  well-equipped  school.  In  1907  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Indiana  State 
School  for  the  Deaf.  The  first  buildings 
were  within  the  city  limits  on  property 
which  grew  in  value,  and  in  September, 
1904,  was  sold  and  a  new  site  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  city  was  obtained,  upon 
which  is  now  situated  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  managed  institutions  of  the 
country. 

In  1847.  the  Indiana  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  was  established. 
Like  the  school  for  the  deaf  this  was  be- 
gun in  rented  property,  but  later  a  beauti- 
ful site  was  acquired'  in  the  best  resi- 
dential center  of  the  city,  and  the  insti- 
tution built  thereon  is  of  dignified  and 
noble  architecture.  Unlike  the  school 
for  the  deaf  there  are  many  reasons  for 
a  city  location  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  chiefly  that  the  students  may  en- 
joy the  advantages  of  church  services. 
concerts,  lectures,  etc.,  which  would  be 
useless  to  the  deaf.  In  1907  the  name 

3  "Tn  1S40.  in  the  limits  of  the  Friends 
yearly  meeting,  there  were  7.R51  children 
of  school  age,  and  of  this  number  only  319, 


of  this  institution  was  changed  to  Indiana 
School   for  the   Blind. 

These  institutions  and  most  of  the  oth- 
ers which  have  followed  were  owned  and 
supported  from  their  inception  entirely 
by  the  public.  The  state  recognized  its 
duty  to  defectives,  and  there  was  no 
large  number  of  wealthy  and  charitable 
people,  as  was  the  case  in  older  states, 
to  build  and  support  as  charity  the  in- 
stitutions that  in  the  opinion  of  Indiana 
people  were  a  matter  of  justice.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  the  correctional 
and  charitable  system  developed.  Al- 
ways a  new  institution  was  created  to 
meet  a  need  felt  by  the  public  conscious- 
ness. It  was  always  a  condition  not  a 
theory  that  confronted  the  people,  al- 
though conditions  were  met  by  the  ap- 
plication of  theories  or  principles  like 
that  of  public  education,  which  the  popu- 
lar mind  recognized  as  vital. 

Indiana  had  sent  more  volunteers  to 
the  Civil  War,  in  proportion  to  her  popu- 
lation, than  any  other  state.  When  they 
enlisted  they  were  told  by  their  fellow 
citizens,  "If  you  go  and  fight  for  your 
country  and  for  us,  you  and  yours  shall 
be  a  sacred  charge,  your  declining  years 
of  disability  shall  be  passed  in  comfort, 
and  if  you  die  your  orphans  shall  be  the 
wards  of  the  state."  Again  this  was  felt 
to  be  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  not  by 
any  means  of  charity.  Soon  after  the 
war  Governor  Morton  recommended  the 
organization  of  a  society  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  permanent  care  of  disabled 
soldiers,  relying  for  its  means  of  opera- 
tion on  popular  contributions.  Such  a 
society  was  organized.  For  a  time  it 
used  the  Indianapolis  City  Hospital,  but 
early  in  1866  purchased  Knightstown 
Springs,  and  on  April  26  of  that  year 
opened  there  the  Home  for  Disabled  Sol- 
diers. The  property  was  taken  over  by 
the  legislature  of  1867  and  formally 
opened  June  15,  1867,  as  the  Indiana  sol- 
diers' and  seamen's  home,  for  sick  and 
disabled  soldiers  and  seamen,  their  wid- 
ows and  orphans. 

The  home  was  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments, one  for  veterans  and  one  for 
orphans.  Ten  years  later  the  part  oc- 
cupied by  the  adults  was  burned  and  as 
the  federal  government  had  adopted  the 
system  of  national  homes,  it  was  not 
thought  at  that  time  necessary  to  re- 
build: but  later,  in  1895.  a  State  Home 
for  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  and  Their 
Wives  or  Widows  was  established. 

This  was  done  quite  as  much  as  a  duty 
to  the  wives  or  widows,  whose  sacrifices 
for  their  country  had  been  only  a  little, 
if  any,  less,  than  those  of  their  husbands, 
as  it  was  for  the  veterans  themselves.  It 
was  also  a  concession  to  certain  of  the 
veterans  by  whom  the  somewhat  strict 
discipline  of  the  National  Homes  is 
found  irksome.  To  such  an  extent  is 
this  true  that  previous  to  the  building 


The  home  at  Knightstown  was  reor- 
ganized after  a  second  fire,  in  1887.  as  the 
Indiana  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans 
Home,  and  still  exists  with  a  large  popu- 
lat:on  of  orphans.  The  term  "soldiers' 
orphans''  meant  at  first  children  who 
were  orphaned  by  the  war.  but  was  ex- 
tended, as  in  many  other  states,  to  mean 
children  born  after  the  war,  so  long  as 
their  fathers  had  been  soldiers.  Now 
cliildren  of  Union  soldiers  and  seamen  of 
the  Civil  War.  the  war  with  Spain,  the 
war  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  in  the 
regular  service ;  and  grandchildren  of 
soldiers  and  seamen  whose  parents  are 
dead  or  in  an  insane  asylum  are  admis- 
sible. 

About  1879,  the  then  superintendent 
conceived  the  idea  that  the  need  of 
a  home  of  the  kind  would  soon  disappear, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  the  legislature 
to  allow  a  part  of  the  institution  to  be 
used  for  feebleminded  children,  expect- 
ing tint  in  a  very  few  years  the  entire 
institution  could  be  devoted  to  them. 

When,  however,  by  the  extension  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  soldiers'  orphan. 
this  idea  had  to  be  given  up.  the  legis- 
lature decided  to  create  an  institution  for 
feebleminded  youth.  The  institution  was 
to  receive  feebleminded,  idiotic,  epileptic 
and  paralytic  children  under  18.  to  be 
discharged  when  of  age. 

For  the  Feebleminded 

AT  that  time  the  feebleminded  were 
generally  classed  with  the  blind  and 
deaf  as  defectives  who  could  be  educated 
and  then  discharged  as  self-supporting, 
self-controlling  citizens.  But  this  as- 
sumption slowly  gave  way  to  the  modern 
idea,  namely,  that  the  defect  of  feeble- 
mindedness is  as  permanent  as  blindness 
and  deafness,  but  that  unlike  the  other 
two  classes,  the  feebleminded  can  never 
be  properly  considered  capable  of  self- 
control  or  self-direction,  while,  unfor- 
tunately, unlike  most  of  the  deaf  and  the 
bl;nd.  their  defect  is  almost  certainly  in- 
heritable so  that  their  care,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  permanent.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  change  of  opinion,  after 
a  few  years  the  limit  of  discharge  was 
removed  and  that  of  reception  was  low- 
ered from  18  to  16  years.  Since  that 
chansre  a  feebleminded  person  once  re- 
ceived is  kept  indefinitely. 

Re£r:nn;ng  as  a  separate  institution  at 
Knightstown  the  school  was  removed  to 
temnorary  auarters  in  some  unfinished 
buildings  which  were  designed  for  the 
Fastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  near 
Richmond,  until  a  special  place  was 
pmde  for  the  feebleminded  at  Fort 
Wayne.  This  was  begun  in  1887  and  oc- 
cupied in  July.  1890:  since  then  it  has 
been  enlarged  from  a  capacity  of  400  to 
one  of  1.200  and  a  farm  colony  has  been 
operated  very  successfully  in  connection 
with  the  school.  A  law  of  1901.  allow- 
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ERNEST   P.   BICKNELL 


ALEXANDER    JOHNSON 


AMOS    VV.    BUTLER 


Inasmuch  as'  the  editor,  not  the  author,  is  writing  the 
captions  for  these  pictures,  the  men  above  may  be 
described  as  the  three  reasons  for  Indiana's  leadership  in 
cliaritable  and  benevolent  policies.  Each  of  them  would 


say  there  are  many  other  reasons.  Since  its  creation 
27  years  ago  the  Board  of  State  Charities  has  known  no 
other  secretaries  than  these.  Each  has  been  president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 


With  all  that  has  been  done,  the  pro- 
vision for  the  feebleminded  is  still  far 
from  adequate,  and  at  the  present 
moment  a  state  commission  appointed  by 
the  governor  is  preparing  to  make  a  re- 
port which  will  be  considered  by  the  leg- 
islature of  1917,  and  it  is  hoped,  will  re- 
sult in  some  increased  provision. 

Political  Entanglements 

POLITICS  has  always  been  an  important 
part  of  the  duty  of  an  Indiana  citizen. 
When  the  various  state  institutions  be- 
gan to  require  large  numbers  of  em- 
ployes, the  politicians  seized  upon  the  op- 
portunity that  so  many  jobs  offered  them. 
The  pernicious  doctrine  "to  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils"  became  thoroughly  im- 
bued into  the  political  methods,  with  the 
deplorable  consequences  that  partisan 
domination  always  brings,  and  the  spoils 
evil  became  rampant. 

One  contributory  cause  of  this  was  the 
fact  that  until  1882,  Indiana  was  what 
was  called  an  "October  state."  i.e.,  the 
state  election  was  held  in  the  month 
preceding  the  national  one.  As  it  was 
also  a  doubtful  state,  the  parties  being 
nearly  equal  in  strength,  every  possible 
effort  was  made  by  the  national  commit- 
tees of  both  parties  to  assist  the  state 
committees,  with  money  and  spell-bind- 
ers, to  carry  the  state  election.  The  re- 
mark was  often  heard  in  the  70's.  "As 
goes  Indiana  in  October,  so  goes  the  na- 
tion in  November." 

F.vcry  six  years  a  redistribution  of 
representatives  to  the  state  legislature 
was  made,  the  number  remaining  fixed  at 
100  in  the  House  and  50  in  the  Senate. 
The  party  which  had  the  majority  at  the 
time  of  redistribution  always  tried  to 
gerrymander  the  state  so  as  to  remain  in 
power.  This  was  dene  so  successfully 
that  several  times  it  happened  that  the 
governor  and  state  officers  were  of  one 
party  and  the  majority  of  the  assembly 
af  another.  This  difference  in  party  be- 
tween the  governor  and  the  legislature, 


unmixed  evil ;  although,  it  sometimes  ac- 
centuated partisan  rancor,  it  did  also 
temper  it  to  some  extent.  Certain  boards 
of  trustees  were  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
leading  to  boards  divided  politically,  so 
accustoming  the  people  to  consider  that 
not  all  the  officials  were  necessarily  of 
the  dominant  party. 

For  some  years  the  charitable,  penal 
and  educational  institutions  of  the  state 
were  the  football  of  politics.  Almost 
every  position  under  them  was  a  matter 
for  political  reward  to  a  party  worker, 
and,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  the 
quality  of  their  administration  was  of  the 
low  standard  that  such  a  condition  must 
inevitably  bring  about.  The  change  of 
date  of  the  state  election,  from  October 
to  November,  was  made  by  the  assembly 
of  1881,  under  the  influence  of  a  band  of 
earnest  reformers,  who  made  that  legis- 
lative year  a  memorable  one.  The 
change  became  operative  in  1882. 

At  the  subsequent  elections,  efforts 
were  made  to  remove  the  incubus  of 
partisanship.  Led  by  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, a  leading  Republican,  and  David 
Starr  Jordan,  a  leading  Democrat,  the 
reformers  of  both  parties  succeeded  in 
taking  the  state  university,  the  normal 
school,  and  Purdue  University,  almost  if 
not  completely,  out  of  the  political  quag- 
mire, hut  the  benevolent  and  penal  in- 
stitutions remained  submerged. 

At  the  legislative  session  of  1887, 
charges  were  made  by  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  which  led  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Central  Hospital  for 
the  Insane,  which  uncovered  graft,  cruel- 
tv  and  other  abuses,  almost  beyond  be- 
lief. The  cond'tion  of  the  public  institu- 
tions, or  of  many  of  them,  was  probably 
at  its  lowest  ebb. 

This  did  much  to  lose  the  state  and 
nat'onal  elections  of  1888  for  the  Demo- 
crats who  were  held  responsible,  so  that 
it  might  be  said  that  Grover  Cleveland 
was  defeated  for  re-election  bv  the  bad 


Indiana — Indiana's  electoral  vote  would 
have  changed  the  national  result. 

The  local  campaign  of  that  year  was 
largely  fought  on  issues  of  state  adminis- 
trative reform,  although  in  both  party 
platforms  there  were  declarations  of  the 
kind.  Although  the  state  and  national 
tickets  were  elected  by  the  Republicans, 
the  last  gerrymander  had  been  so  adroit 
that  the  assembly  had  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority of  22  on  joint  ballot.  This  fact 
with  the  results  of  the  investigation  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  declarations  in  the 
platform  of  each  party,  convinced  the 
leaders  of  the  majority  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  change  for  the  better,  which 
would  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  party 
which  made  it.  The  opportunity  was 
embraced  and  although  some  conspicu- 
ously wrong  things  were  done  by  it.  the 
legislature  of  1889  has  passed  into  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  great  reform  sessions. 

Legislature  of  1889 

AMONG  the  measures  enacted  in  1889, 
were  the  Australian  ballot  law,  the  law 
creating  the  Boards  of  Children's  Guard- 
ians, and  that  for  the  Board  of  State 
Charities.  A  fee  and  salary  bill  was  in- 
troduced and  referred  to  a  committee 
which  brought  in  a  successful  measure 
in  1891.  All  these  bills  were  promptly 
vetoed  by  the  governor  and  promptly 
passed  over  his  veto. 

There  had  been  a  peculiarly  vicious 
system  of  boards  of  directors  for  the 
three  state  benevolent  institutions  in  In- 
dianapolis— the  Schools  for  Deaf  and 
Blind,  and  the  Central  Hospital.  Each 
had  a  board,  consisting  of  two  directors 
of  its  own,  and  a  chairman  who  was  also 
chairman  of  the  other  two,  so  constitu- 
ting really  a  joint  board  of  control  for 
the  three. 

This  chairmanship  was  a  position 
greatly  desired.  It  was  always  given  to 
a  faithful  party  henchman.  It  carried 
with  it  the  appointment  of  several  hun- 
dred employes,  the  control  of  monthlv 
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worth  of  supplies  and  occasional  con- 
tracts for  buildings  and  improvements. 
The  salary  was  three  times  as  much  as 
that  of  each  of  the  other  members  of  the 
boaids,  but  even  then  was  trifling  in 
comparison  with  the  possibility  of  graft 
and  of  political  power. 

The  advocates  of  a  single  board  of 
control  to  replace  the  present  highly  suc- 
cessful system  of  an  individual  board 
for  each  institution  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  would 
do  well  to  study  what  this  single-headed, 
triple-bodied,  partnership  system,  did  to 
the  benevolent  institutions  prior  to  1889, 
and  especially  to  read  the  700  pages  of 
testimony  taken  at  the  investigation  of 
the  Central  Hospital.  The  conspiracy 
then  disclosed  for  the  looting  of  the 
hospital  and  the  robbery  of  the  state 
and  the  patients  was  fatal  to  the  meth- 
ods under  which  it  flourished. 

Before  the  reforms  of  1889  some  of 
the  more  recently  created  institutions 
had  been  organized  with  improved  plans 
of  government;  the  system  of  bi-partisan 
boards,  with  women  as  well  as  men  upon 
them,  had  been  introduced  into  the  state. 
In  1889  the  newer  system  was  extended 
to  all  institutions,  and  a  real  reform  was 
begun,  which  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  to  whose  in- 
fluence much  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  since  it  was  appointed  in  1889, 
has  been  due. 

New  Provisions 

AMONG  the  new  provisions  was  a  very 
emphatic  one,  placing  the  responsibility 
for  all  subordinate  institutional  appoint- 
ments solely  upon  the  superintendent,  and 
strictly  charging  that  no  one  should  be 
appointed  for  any  reason  other  than  sup- 
posed merit  and  only  proved  merit 
should  be  a  reason  for  promotion.  At 
first  this  did  not  apply  fully  to  all  the  in- 
stitutions, but  by  a  later  law  it  was  ex- 
tended to  include  every  benevolent  and 
correctional  agency  of  the  state.  It 
was  hard  for  politicians,  bred  under  the 
spoils  regime,  to  believe  that  this  law 
would  be  observed.  Yet  it  has  been  in- 
creasingly observed  since  its  enactment, 
and  the  good  condition  of  the  institutions 
today  is  largely  due  to  this  fact. 

Since  1889  changes  in  heads  of  institu- 
tions for  politics  have  not  occurred. 
When  changes  have  been  made  there  has 
always  been  some  other  reason,  although 
not  invariably  a  creditable  one  to  the 
persons  causing  or  making  the  change. 
The  state  has  never  adopted  technical 
civil  service.  Its  merit  system  is  based 
upon  public  demand  and  approval  and 
the  precise  location  of  responsibility  on 
the  person  making  the  appointment.  Ap- 
pointees have  been  brought  from  other 
•states,  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  in- 
stance of  this  being  the  first  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  who  was 
a  citizen  of  Chicago  when  annointed.  It 


of  trustees  that  they  make  a  place  for  a 
friend  of  his  by  removing  a  worthy  pub- 
lic servant  of  high  or  low  degree. 

The  great  reforms  which  began  in 
1889  have  not  been  accomplished  with- 
out stress  and  struggle.  Much  of  the 
success  is  due  to  the  high-minded  and 
intelligent  men  who  have  occupied  the 
governor's  chair.  But  the  strongest  in- 
fluence in  upholding  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  and  the  reforms 
which  it  has  advocated,  has  been  the 
newspaper  press  of  the  state,  so  ably  led 
by  the  metropolitan  papers  of  Indian- 
apolis. The  three  leading  newspapers 'of 
the  state,  Democratic,  Republican  and 
Independent  (with  Republican  leanings) 
were  controlled  by  men  of  conspicuous 
ability  and  public  spirit.  They  had  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  a  group  of  bril- 
liant young  newspaper  men,  as  reporters, 
city  editors,  etc.4  many  of  whom  have 
since  occupied  distinguished  positions  in 
connection  with  the  press  and  other  af- 
fairs. 

The  newspaper  group  were  the  lead- 
ing members  of  a  literary  club  to  which 
belonged  the  best  of  the  younger  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  the  city  and 
which  exercised,  in  an  entirely  unofficial 
way,  a  great  influence  in  politics  both  of 
the  city  and  the  state.  Reform  was  in 
the  air  and  these  men  were  on  the  right 
side  of  nearly  every  public  question. 
When  they  found  a  public  servant,  who, 
in  their  opinion,  was  able  and  honest, 
they  helped  him  as  only  the  press  can 
help.  But  those  who  did  not  have  the 
ring  of  true  metal  got  what  they  de- 
served. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  the  press  in 
supporting  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  has  been  that  of  the 
State  Conferences  of  Charities.  The 
board  has  taken  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction,  and  has  so 
well  represented  the  state  to  that  na- 
tional body  that  three  members  of  the 
board  and  all  three  of  its  secretaries 
have  been  elected  to  the  presidency,"  the 
present  secretary  having  been  also  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Prison  Association. 
Recognizing  the  value  of  the  conference 
idea,  especially  in  a  democracy  where 
the  work  of  the  state  is  the  expression 
of  the  intelligent  will  of  the  people,  the 
board  promoted  the  state  conference. 
This  was  begun  in  1890,  and  has  had 
excellent  fruit  in  harmonizing  the  work 
of  public  and  private  agencies :  in  rais- 


*At  the  risk  of  seeming  invidious  I  can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  with  grateful 
appreciation  in  this  connection  the  names  of 
Bicknell.  Brown.  Fortune,  Fuller.  Horna- 
day,  Lane  and  Nicholson.  No  faithful  pub- 
lic servant,  who  served  during  the  stressful 
decade  from  1888  to  1898,  will  decry  this 
tribute. 

5Tn  the  matter  of  the  National  Conference, 


ing  administrative  standards ;  in  promot- 
ing reforms  and  in  popularizing  the  work 
of  the  board. 

Following  the  example  of  the  national 
conference,  the  scope  of  the  state  con- 
ference has  widened  far  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  technical  charities  and  cor- 
rection and  now  includes  all  forms  of 
social  effort.  Recently  a  new  departure 
has  been  made  by  the  organizing  of  local 
or  county  conferences  which  are  popu- 
lar and  promise  well. 

Incidental  to  and  concurrent  with  the 
reforms  in  the  benevolent  and  correc- 
tional affairs  of  the  state  there  has  been 
a  real  reform  in  politics  as  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  institutions.  While  il 
would  be  Utopian  to  claim  absolute  pur- 
ity, yet  it  is  no  longer  true,  if  it  ever 
were,  that  "purity  in  politics  is  an  irri- 
descent  dream."  The  leaders  have  taken 
to  heart  the  lessons  of  1888  and  1889. 
They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
political  interference  with  the  state's 
charities  is  bad  politics;  that  gains  from 
patronage  are  so  small,  since  for  every 
party  worker  rewarded  with  a  job  sev- 
eral applicants  are  turned  down  and  its 
evils  and  dangers  so  great  that  the  rule 
of  "let  the  institutions  alone"  prevails 

The  Charities  Board 

As  the  social  consciousness  has  de- 
veloped the  range  of  state  activity  has 
widened.  Since  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  was  created,  besides  the  institu- 
tions and  amendments  which  have  been 
described  above,  most  of  which,  occur- 
ring since  1889,  have  been  largely  the  ef- 
fect of  the  board's  work  and  influence, 
several  new  departments  of  state  activity 
have  arisen.  These  include  a  Hospital 
for  the  Treatment  of  Incipient  Pulmon- 
ory  Tuberculosis;  a  Village  for  Epilep- 
tics, which  has  already  become  famous 
and  is  being  copied  in  other  states ;  an 
extension  of  the  colony  plan  to  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane;  and  last  but  not 
least,  a  state  General  Hospital  in  In- 
dianapolis, made  possible  by  the  gift  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Long  and  conducted  for 
the  state  by  the  Medical  School  of  In- 
diana University.  Besides  these  there 
have  been  a  host  of  minor  reforms  and 
improvements. 

During  the  27  years  of  the  board's  ex- 
istence, its  influence  on  the  county  insti- 
tutions has  been  no  less  salutary.  Allu- 
sion has  been  made  to  the  poor  asylums 
and  orphanages.  Many  of  the  jails  have 
been  greatly  bettered,  and  the  hope  is 
strong  that  these,  formerly,  "schools  of 
vice  and  recruiting  stations  for  the  army 
of  professional  criminals."  will  soon 
serve  a  better  purpose. 

Besides  all  its  effective  work  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  the  private  charities  of  the 
state  have  not  been  neglected  by  the 
board.  From  the  beginning  of  its  ex- 
istence, it  has  regarded  the  injunction  of 
its  orsranic  law  and  has  studied  the 
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an  opportunity  of  helpfulness  to  the  As- 
sociated Charities  or  other  useful  volun- 
teer agencies. 

The  work  of  the  State  Board  has  been 
the  subject  of  commendation  by  every 
governor  who  has  passed  upon  its  re- 
ports. Governor  Hanley's  story  of  the 
reform  of  outdoor  relief  has  been  quoted. 
Governor  Marshall  said,  in  effect,  that 
every  time  the  board's  advice  has  been 
heeded  by  the  legislature,  the  results 
have  been  excellent,  and  that  nothing  that 
has  been  done  on  its  suggestion  has  been 
repealed  or  seriously  amended.  Other 
governors  have  expressed  themselves 
similarly.  Its  history  from  the  beginning 
has  been  a  story  of  faithful,  enlighten- 
ed and  successful  activity. 

When  the  first  report  of  the  board  was 
in  preparation,  a  program  of  needed  re- 
forms was  incorporated  in  it,  some  ex- 
plicitly and  some  by  inference.  One  of 
its  leading  members,  in  commenting  up- 
on the  proposed  report,  said :  "Friends, 
if  all  we  here  suggest  is  accomplished  in 
30  or  40  years,  we  shall  be  wonderfully 
•successful."  Before  twenty-five  years 
had  passed  everything  was  accomplished 
and  the  board  had  to  create  a  new  pro- 
gram of  advance. 

When  the  eighteenth  National  Con- 
ference met  in  Indianapolis  in  1891,  its 
president  was  Oscar  Carlton  McCulloch, 
the  author  of  the  bills  that  made  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  and  the  Board 
•of  Children's  Guardians.  He  was  one  of 


the  first  members  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities.  His  influence  greatly  helped 
to  shape  its  policies,  and  to  promote  its 
methods  of  reasonableness ;  of  construc- 
tive activity ;  of  the  securing  of  improve- 
ments in  the  institutions  from  within,  not 
attempting  to  force  reforms  upon  them 
from  without;  of  faith  in  the  people  and 
belief  that  when  they  know  what  should 
be  done  they  will  want  to  do  it ;  of  faith 
in  the  press  that  it  greatly  desires  to  lead 
the  people  aright. 

These  have  been  the  beliefs  upon  which 
the  wonderfully  successful  work  of  this 
useful  board  has  been  founded.  It  has 
stood  for  the  right  with  absolute  fair- 
ness and  freedom  from  selfish  aims,  and 
the  people  have  believed  in  it,  the  public 
men  have  trusted  it.  In  speaking  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  board's  work  among 
the  people  of  Indiana,  Mr.  McCulloch 
said  to  the  author  of  this  sketch :  "They 
are  a  wholesome,  honest,  kindly,  intelli- 
gent folk;  they  are  frank  and  hospitable 
both  to  new  men  and  new  ideas."  He 
knew  them  and  he  loved  them  and  was 
beloved.  He  died  before  the  nineteenth 
conference  met,  but  his  influence  is  a  liv- 
ing force  today.  Rarely  has  one  man 
achieved  so  much.  His  greatest  achieve- 
ments live  after  him,  indeed  they  have 
culminated  since  he  has  passed  away. 
He  has  "joined  the  choir  invisible  whose 
music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world,"  but 
the  effect  of  his  words  and  work  flows  on 
in  a  constantly  widening  and  deepening 


stream. 

Indiana  has  still  much  to  do.  It  were 
idle  to  claim  perfection.  The  work  of 
the  counties  is  wonderfully  better  than 
it  was  in  1889,  but  there  is  still  much 
improvement  to  make,  much  base  political 
influence  to  quench.  The  jails  are  being 
depleted  of  their  inmates  by  the  state 
penal  farm,  soon  they  will  be  merely 
places  for  the  detention  of  accused  per- 
sons not  for  the  punishment  of  convicted 
ones. 

And  there  are  betterments  still  to  make 
in  state  affairs,  better  dealing  with  the 
incipient  insane,  psychopathic  wards  in 
every  city  and  large  town,  which  shall 
lift  the  reproach  of  putting  the  sick-in- 
mind  into  jail,  even  for  a  night ;  better 
work  at  some  of  the  hospitals,  an  im- 
provement of  medical  care,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  system  of  occupation  for  its 
curative  as  well  as  economic  value; 
double  or  treble  the  present  accommoda- 
tion for  the  feebleminded.  One  hapless 
class  of  defectives,  the  cripples,  is  still 
neglected,  and  there  are  other  things  to 
be  done.  But  what  has  been  done  causes 
us  to  be  hopeful,  to  thank  God  and  tak? 
courage. 

If  the  gains  of  the  next  one  hundred 
years  shall  be  as  much  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time,  as  the  gains  of  the 
past  thirty  years  have  surpassed  those  of 
the  previous  seventy,  the  millennium  in 
state  affairs  will  surely  be  due  to  arrive 
shortly  thereafter. 


The   Deceiver 

BY  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 

A  VERY  sly,  deceitful  woman  this ! 
She  sends  a  secret  telegram,  and  then 
Pretends  surprise,  when  the  neglectful  son 
Comes  home  at  last  to  see  his  aging,  fond, 
Long-hoping  parents.    Or  she  buttonholes 
And  artfully  disturbs  the  peace  of  mind 
Of  careless  husbands,  with  a  whispered  word 
About  the  pale  wife's  slowly  hollowing  cheek. 
She  shrewdly  was  suspected,  twice  or  thrice. 
Of  warming  and  enlarging  messages. 
(A  little  cold,  a  little  cold  and  brief), 
Entrusted  to  her  by  estranging  friends : 
So  sly  and  deep  and  meddlesome  she  is ! 
Tis  known  she  sold  her  ancient  heirloom  watch 
To  send  away  a  convalescent  child 
For  seaside  air :  and  yet  she  brazenly 
Declared  she  lost  it  in  the  Gypsy  woods 
Along  the  road  that  leads  to  Pleasantvale. 
Such  a  deceiving  woman  as  she  is ! 
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CIVICS 


Improved  Disciplinary  Methods  for 
City  Employes 

/>'r  Ltonh  >rd  Felix  Fidd 

ASSISTANT   C11IK.K    KXAM1XER,    MUNICIPAL   CIVIL   SERVICE   OiM.MlssluX.    XK\V    YORK 


WHEN  a  man  punches  your 
nose,  do  you  go  home  and 
beat  up  his  wife?  If  not, 
why  did  the  city  of  New  York  form- 
erly deprive  the  wife  of  a  fireman  of 
the  necessities  of  life  whenever  he  vio- 
lated a  regulation  of  the  department? 
When  a  fireman  was  fined,  this  action 
of  the  fire  commissioner  caused  the  fire- 
man to  sit  up  and  take  notice  because  it 
affected  his  earning  capacity.  To  this 
extent  it  was  very  effective. 

From  a  social  and  from  an  administra- 
tive point  of  view  it  had  two  serious 
drawbacks,  however.  Since  the  pension 
fund  of  which  the  fire  commissioner  is  a 
trustee,  was  benefited  to  the  extent  that 
the  fireman  suffered  pecuniarily,  there 
was  always  a  feeling  of  suspicion  among 
the  firemen  that  fines  were  inflicted  to 
swell  the  revenues  of  the  pension  fund. 
A  second  and  more  serious  objection  to 
the  fining  system  was  the  fact  that  it 
inflicted  punishment  upon  innocent  vic- 
tims,— the  wives  and  the  children  of  the 
men  who  had  violated  the  regulations  of 
the  department. 

When  these  arguments  against  the  fin- 
ing system  were  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Robert  Adamson,  the  fire  com- 
missioner of  New  York,  he  promptly 
abolished  the  fining  system  in  his  depart- 
ment. Firemen  in  New  York  who  vio- 
late the  rules  of  the  department  are  now 
required  to  work  longer  hours  instead 
of  being  fined.  Working  longer  hours 
punishes  the  fireman  and  not  the  inno- 
cent members  of  his  family. 

When  your  wife  scolds  you  in  the 
morning,  this  may  spoil  your  entire  day. 
Do  you  believe  that,  in  addition,  it 
should  be  permitted  to  mnke  another 
man  and  his  wife  and  children  unhappy 
for  a  week  or  for  a  month?  If  not, 
then  why  does  the  city  of  New  York  vest 
in  the  man  who  happens  to  be  the  head 
of  one  of  the  city  departments  the  power 
summarily  to  dismiss  an  employe? 

Psychology  teaches  us  that  most  men 
have  whims  and  prejudices.  Heads  of 
city  departments  are  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  city  employes  resent  the  fact 
that  their  welfare  and  the  welfare  of 
their  families  so  frequently  depend  upon 
the  whim  or  the  prejudice  of  the  head 


of  department.  If  they  rub  the  head 
of  the  department  the  wrong  way  they 
may  lose  their  jobs. 

It  requires  a  large  mind  to  recognize 
and  acknowledge  one's  own  shortcom- 
ings, and  few  individuals  possess  such 
a  large  mind.  City  employes  are  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  and  they  are  inclined 
to  ascribe  their  dismissal  to  whim  or 
prejudice  even  when  it  is  based  upon 
sound  disciplinary  grounds.  What  a 
dismissed  employe  thinks  of  the  man 
who  dismissed  him  may  be  of  compara- 
tively small  importance  but  the  fact  that 
his  fellow  employes  generally  take  the 
same  view  of  the  situation  as  the  dis- 
missed employe  results  in  a  bad  influ- 
ence upon  discipline. 

Marcus  M.  Marks,  president  of  the 
borough  of  Manhattan  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  realized  the  truth  of  these 
observations  regarding  the  arbitrary  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  dismissal.  He  ac- 
cordingly has  established  a  joint  trial 
board  consisting  of  two  officials  selected 
by  himself  and  of  two  employes  of  the 
same  rank  as  the  accused  selected  by 
lot.  These  four  trial  jurors  hear  all  the 
evidence  in  the  case  including  the  em- 
ploye's explanation  and  then  after  the 
accuser  has  left  the  room  they  decide 
what  punishment  shall  be  given  to  the 
accused. 

President  Marks  has  referred  to  the 
trial  board  more  than  fifty  cases  in  which 
he  possessed  the  arbitrary  power  of  re- 
moval. In  every  case  the  judgment  of 
the  trial  board  has  been  unanimous,  the 
two  fellow  employes  in  each  case  reach- 
ing the  same  conclusion  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  president.  Men  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  sacred  duty  of  dis- 
pensing justice  always  seek  to  be  just 
and  almost  invariably  are  just. 

The  effect  of  this  joint  trial  board 
upon  the  discipline  of  the  department 
has  been  most  salutary.  Instead  of  dis- 
torted descriptions  of  the  star-chamber 
proceedings  which  preceded  the  arbitrary 
dismissal  of  a  guilty  employe,  the  em- 
ployes who  have  served  on  the  joint 
trial  board  have  returned  to  their  fellow 
employes  with  the  doctrine  of  the  square 
deal.  No  innocent  employe  can  lose  his 
position  while  his  fellow  employes  sit 


upon  the  trial  board  to  protect  his  in- 
terests, but  his  fellow  employes  cannot 
undertake  to  protect  him  if  he  has  really 
been  guilty  of  serious  misconduct. 

Fire  Commissioner  Adamson  abolished 
the  fining  system  in  his  department  about 
two  years  ago  and  President  Marks  abdi- 
cated his  arbitrary  power  of  removal 
two  years  ago  by  establishing  a  joint 
trial  board.  In  both  of  these  New  York 
departments  the  discipline  has  improved 
tremendously  during  this  period. 

Under  the  joint  trial  board  in  the 
borough  president's  office,  there  have 
been  since  July,  1914,  56  trials,  and  in 
every  case  the  man  has  been  found 
guilty.  As  regards  the  penalty  inflicted, 
in  24  cases,  which  is  almost  50  per  cent 
the  penalty  was  dismissal  from  the  serv- 
ice. Eighteen  employes  were  fined  from 
one  to  two  weeks'  pay,  7  were  fined  from 
one  to  three  days'  pay,  4  were  repri- 
manded, 2  were  suspended  and  one  given 
a  leave  of  absence  to  secure  medical 
treatment. 

It  is  evident  that  the  reasons  which 
made  feasible  the  abolition  of  the  fining 
system  in  the  fire  department  do  not  ap- 
ply in  the  office  of  the  borough  president. 
The  office  closes  at  a  given  hour  and  the 
employe  cannot,  with  advantage  to  the 
work,  be  employed  extra  hours. 

Should  this  not  teach  a  lesson  to  other 
cities  and  to  private  employers  who  have 
the  interests  of  their  employes  serious- 
ly at  heart? 

CIVIC  PERIODICALS  OF 
RECENT  BIRTH 

THE  birth-rate  of  new  periodicals 
in  the  field  of  civics  is  on  the  in- 
crease. In  February  appeared  the  first 
issue  of  the  Public  Servant,  which  is 
published  monthly  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Training  for  Public 
Service.  The  editor  is  Edward  A.  Fitz- 
patrick,  the  society's  executive.  The 
first  issue  contained  a  national  program 
of  training  for  public  service  and  an  arti- 
cle by  Prof.  Clyde  L.  King  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  on  the  local  resi- 
dent's requirement  for  public  office. 

There  are  several  new  local  publica- 
tions. The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  Toledo  City  Journal  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Toledo  Commission  of  Pub- 
licity and  Efficiency.  With  attractive  il- 
lustrations and  popularly  written  arti- 
cles, it  describes  the  activities  of  vari- 
ous municipal  departments.  The  council 
proceedings  are  published  in  full  each 
week. 

Washington  Municipalities  is  the  new 
official  organ  of  the  League  of  Municipal- 
ities in  that  state.  The  magazine  will 
publish  the  papers  and  discussions  at  the 
league's  annual  conventions,  model  ordi- 
nances, answers  to  questions,  notes  or 
reviews  of  new  publications  and  other 
items  of  interest  to  city  officials.  It  is 
to  appear  monthly.  The  first  issue  of 
Minnesota  Municipalities,  which  will  be 
published  bi-monthly  by  the  League  of 
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Minnesota     Municipalities,    appeared    in 
February. 

The  Municipal '  Bulletin  of  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  a  new  monthly,  published  by  the 
city  and  delivered  free  to  all  tax-payers 
appeared  for  the  first  time  in  January. 
It  contains  descriptive  and  .statistical 
material  concerning  the  work  of  the  city 
rtments. 
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A  WARD  SURVEY  IN 
NEWARK 


NEWARK  is  getting  ready  to  cele- 
brate this  year  her  250th  birthday. 
Committees  of  enthusiastic  citizens  are 
preparing  historical  pageants  and  exhibits 
showing  industrial  growth — there  are 
now  more  than  2,000  factories  in  New- 
ark. Meanwhile,  writes  Helen  B.  Pen- 
dleton  of  the  Associated  Charities,  the 
Newark  Evening  News  has  tried  its 
hand  at  a  survey  of  one  ward  in  the  city 
and  has  thus  directed  attention  to  some 
of  the  social  and  civic  conditions  of 
which  the  city  can  hardly  be  proud. 

The  third  ward,  the  one  selected,  has 
much  overcrowding  and  only  10.93  per 
cent  of  the  population  are  native-born  of 
native  parents.  Over  70  per  cent  are 
Jewish.  The  survey  indicates  that  89 
per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  ward  live 
In  27  tenement  houses  in  which  there 
are  68  rooms  without  windows.  The  law 
does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  a  dark  room 
for  sleeping  purposes  provided  it  has  an 
aperture  opening  into  another  room. 

No  less  than  230  stables  were  counted 
and  the  collection  of  garbage,  which  is 
done  by  contract,  was  found  to  be  in- 
adequate. 

Tuberculosis,  according  to  the  report, 
is  strengthening  its  grip  and  children's 
diseases  were  flourishing.  The  need  for 
city  planning  was  evident  in  the  unre- 
stricted, haphazard  land  development — 
stores,  tenements,  factories  and  stables 
jumbled  together. 

While  the  survey  has  been  of  value 
in  calling  attention  to  these  conditions, 
the  surveyor  dismisses  in  a  sentence  the 
results  of  private  philanthropic  work. 
"In  spite  of  all  these  agencies,"  he  says, 
"poverty  and  social  distress  are  just  as 
prevalent  as  they  always  have  been." 

CITY-PLANNING  INTEREST 
BY  NEIGHBORHOODS 

"VTEIGHBORHOOD  interest  is  mani- 
1.AI  festing  itself  in  the  report  of  the 
New  York  Commission  on  Building  Dis- 
tricts and  Restrictions.  This  city-plan- 
ning  effort  "to  save  New  York  block  by 
block"  gives  every  dweller  in  the  city  a 
chance  to  be  heard  on  the  needs  of  his 
neighborhood — as  to  which  blocks  should 
be  devoted  to  residence,  business  or  in- 
dustrial purposes. 

The  hearings  held  by  the  commission 
have  brought  out  overwhelming  approval 
if  the  restrictions  and  districts  from  all 
>orts  nf  neighborhood  organizations, 
y  n  voice  has  been  raised  in  op- 


THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE  IN 
PITTSBURGH 

SEVENTY  dollars  a  year  would 
scarcely  seem  to  be  sufficient 
sinews  of  war  for  fighting  Pitts- 
burgh's soot.  But  the  Smoke  and 
Dust  Abatement  League  of  thai  city 
feels,  measured  by  achievement  dur- 
ing three  years,  that  such  an  annual 
income  has  been  an  effective  pebble 
against  the  Goliath  they  are  fighting. 
In  its  first  year  the  league  con- 
ducted two  exhibits  to  show  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  Pittsburgh's 
smoke  nuisance.  It  has  secured 
more  effective  municipal  attention  to 
the  problem  through  the  Bureau  of 
Smoke  Regulation,  and  it  drew  up 
the  ordinance  which  now  regulates 
the  emission  of  smoke.  Committees 
of  the  league  have  co-operated  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  ordinance. 


position  on  the  basis  that  owners  of 
property  will  be  deprived  of  future 
values. 

The  favorable  reception  accorded  the 
report  indicates  how  rapidly  the  public 
has  come  to  understand  the  necessity 
for  community  control.  Some  groups 
interested  in  city  planning  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  commission  in  its  efforts 
to  gain  popular  support  has  not  gone  as 
far  as  it  should.  The  committee  on  city 
planning  of  the  City  Club,  of  which 
Frank  B.  Williams  is  chairman,  calls  at- 
tention to  some  of  the  points  in  which  it 
feels  the  report  has  fallen  short  of  the 
best  that  could  be  secured.  Too  much 
allowance  is  made,  the  committee  be- 
lieves, for  incidental  industry  in  business 
districts.  The  tentative  report  permits 
25  per  cent  or,  in  any  event,  two  floors 
of  any  building.  The  committee  further 
suggests  the  creation  of  a  fourth  "use" 
class  of  districts — for  shops  on  the 
ground  floor  with  residences  above.  It 
urges  the  preservation  for  residential 
purposes  of  streets  in  the  neighborhood 
of  small  parks  and  suggests  provision 
for  the  location  of  neighborhood  public 
buildings  and  theaters  grouped  around 
small  parks. 

It  would  restrict  buildings  to  a  height 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  street,  or  even 
less,  in  many  districts  in  which  the  com- 
mission would  allow  a  height  of  one  and 
a  half  times  the  width  of  the  street.  The 
committee  shows  that  the  latter  height 
limit  would  allow  eight-  and  nine-story 
buildings  in  districts  which  are  now  de- 
veloping with  three-  and  four-story  apart- 


ments and  in  some  cases  small  one-  anil 
two-family  houses.  This  is  clue,  the  com- 
mittee feels,  to  a  mistaken  principle 
which  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  com- 
mission's report — to  treat  in  the  same 
way  districts  which  are  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  city  hall  by  the  new  dual 
transit  system. 

Similarly,  the  committee  urges  stricter 
limiting  of  the  proportion  of  lot  area 
wh'ch  may  be  occupied. 

The  Greenwich  Village  Improvement 
Society  sees  in  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Districting 
"an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  the  per- 
manent securing  and  development  of  an 
inexpensive  residential  district  in  Green- 
wich Village."  The  society  has  sub- 
mitted a  map  on  which  it  indicates  the 
blocks  it  hopes  will  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  residential  purposes. 

The  movement  to  save  Fifth  avenue, 
between  Thirty-third  and  Fifty-ninth 
streets,  from  the  invasion  of  factories 
has  enlisted  the  support  of  the  manu- 
facturers themselves.  As  indicated  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  March  25,  the  merch- 
ants in  this  region  co-operated  in  an- 
nouncing, through  full-page  advertise- 
ments in  the  daily  papers,  that  after 
February  1,  1917,  they  would  give  pref- 
erence in  their  purchases  of  garments 
to  manufacturers  whose  plants  were  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  district. 

The  Shall-We-Save-New-York  Com- 
mittee again  used  full-page  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers  for  April  2  to 
give  the  list  of  nearly  300  members  of  the 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation who  pledged  their  co-operation 
in  the  effort  to  prevent  factories  from  in- 
vading the  upper  Fifth  avenue  district 
and  to  encourage  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
lower  and  deserted  part  of  the  city 
through  the  erection  of  proper  factory 
buildings. 

In  this  connection,  George  M.  Price, 
M.D.,  director  of  the  Joint  Board  of 
Sanitary  Control,  points  out  that  it  would 
be  a  calamity  if  the  effort  to  save  upper 
Fifth  avenue  should  result  in  compelling 
manufacturers  to  remain  in  antiquated 
and  unsafeguarded  loft  structures  in  the 
lower  districts  where  work  people  would 
be  menaced  by  far  greater  fire  risks  than 
in  the  newer  and  better  loft  buildings  in 
the  upper  region. 

Municipal  Reference  Librarian  C.  C. 
Williamson  has  undertaken  to  show  a 
"historical  perspective"  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  an  official  housing  survey  and  dis- 
tricting commission  which  labored  no 
less  than  241  years  ago.  In  the  office  of 
the  commissioner  of  records  the  original 
manuscript  minutes  of  the  mayor's  court 
of  April  26,  1675,  that 

"The  Worshippful  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men went  about  the  Citty  and  surveyed 
all  the  vacancies  of  ground  and  old  de- 
cayed houses  as  alsoe  to  finde  a  Propper 
place  for  a  Church  and  Shoemakers  Tan 
Pitts,  and  took  an  account  thereof  as  in  a 
Paper  tytled  the  Surveigh  of  ye  Citty." 
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HEART  DISEASE,  RIVAL  OF 
TUBERCULOSIS 

A  PPARENTLY  while  we  have  been 
JL\.  fighting  one  enemy  face  to  face, 
another  has  stolen  upon  us  from  behind. 
New  York  has  reduced  her  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  from  421  per  hundred  thou- 
sand in  1870  to  169  in  1914;  but  during 
this  same  time  her  deaths  from  heart 
disease  have  increased  from  74  to  169. 
The  experience  of  New  York  is  repeated 
in  other  cities.  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  no 
less  than  21.5  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in 
the  industrial  population  are  caused  by 
organic  heart  disease;  15.2  per  cent  is 
the  proportion  for  the  whole  population 
of  that  city. 

The  situation,  or  rather  the  realization, 
has  come  upon  us  suddenly,  and  we  are 
not  equipped  to  deal  with  heart  disease 
as  we  are  with  tuberculosis ;  yet  it  is 
clear  that  we  shall  have  to  cope  with  it 
and  devote  to  it  the  same  study  and  the 
same  persistent  effort  to  get  at  under- 
lying causes  as  we  have  given  to  tuber- 
culosis ever  since  the  eighties. 

Several  articles  recently  written  for 
medical  journals  show  how  similar  are 
the  methods  needed  in  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  heart  disease,  to  those  we 
are  familiar  with  in  the  case  of  tuber- 
culosis. In  both,  it  is  in  childhood  that 
preventive  work  is  most  needed;  in  both 


the  symptoms  are  slight  and  latent  and 
the  treatment  must  be  prolonged  and 
persisted  in  after  all  signs  of  real  trouble 
have  disappeared.  Both  depend  greatly 
upon  environment  for  cure;  and  in  both, 
home  care  is  beginning  to  take  the  place 
of  institutional  care. 

Both  leave  the  child  handicapped  and 
needing  vocational  training  in  some  occu- 
pation which  will  not  make  too  great 
demands  on  his  strength. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
Boston,  has  been  making  an  interesting 
experiment  in  the  home  care  of  children 
with  heart  disease  and  with  diseases 
which  threaten  the  heart,  such  as  chorea 
and  rheumatism.  At  first  these  children 
were  kept  in  the  hospital  for  weeks  or 
even  months,  but  the  results  were  dis- 
couraging. When  they  went  home  not 
only  improved  but  usually  looking  in 
the  best  of  health,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  the  parents  believe  that  the  great- 
est care  was  still  necessary.  So  relapses 
came,  and  the  children  returned  to  the 
clinic  sometimes  in  a  worse  condition 
than  before. 

The  physicians  realized  that  "heart 
disease  is  a  social  disease  and  must  be 
treated  socially;  the  child  and  his  family 
must  be  educated,  his  environment  must 
be  altered  and  adapted  to  his  limitations 
and  he  must  be  kept  under  supervision 
for  a  long  period,  not  merely  until  he 


has  recovered  from  the  acute  symptoms." 

So  in  1911  a  social  worker  was  se- 
cured'to  supervise  the  home  treatment 
of  these  children.  The  results  have 
been  so  gratifying  that  home  care  has 
been  substituted  for  hospital  care,  for 
all  but  the  acutely  sick. 

There  is  not  nearly  so  much  danger 
of  relapse  if  the  child  has  been  in  his 
own  home  from  the  beginning  and  his 
parents  have  had  the  care  of  him  dur- 
ing his  sickness  and  have  gone  through 
the  long,  tedious  process  of  nursing  him 
back  to  health.  There  is  no  need  then 
of  readjusting  him  to  his  old  environ- 
ment, and  there  is  much  less  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  environment  to  him  when 
he  is  really  ill  than  when  he  conies  home 
apparently  well.  When  the  home  is 
manifestly  unfit,  boarding  the  child  out 
in  another  family  has  been  found  better 
than  sending  him  to  an  institution. 

The  hospital  chose  a  "visiting  teacher" 
rather  than  a  nurse,  for  though  there  are 
a  few  medical  facts  which  she  must  be 
able  to  note,  they  are  easily  learned  and 
most  of  her  duties  are  non-medical.  She 
must  be  able  so  to  arrange  the  home  care 
of  the  child  that  he  will  have  rest  and 
quiet  and  yet  be  happily  occupied ;  and 
later  on,  she  must  be  able  to  plan  his 
return  to  school  or  his  entrance  into  in- 
dustry in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not 
overtax  his  strength. 

For  the  tuberculous  child  we  have  de- 
manded open-air  schools;  for  the  car- 
diac child  we  must  demand  schoolrooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  ungraded  classes 
where  he  can  make  un  his  lost  time  with- 
out too  much  effort  and  perhaps  work 
only  half  time,  being  dismissed  before 
the  closing  hour  with  its  rush  and  crowd. 

The     tuberculous     waee-earner     is     a 


PUTTING  POUNDS   ON   TUBERCULOUS   CHILDREN 


TJSHEKE  /op  children  gained  last  summer  in  weight,  in  ap- 
'"  petite,  and  well-being  all  over.  Twice  that  number  will 
have  the  opportunity  this  summer  in  the  camp  at  Bamford 
Hills,  directed  by  the  Cincinnati  Anti-Tuberculosis  League. 
The  annual  report  of  the  league,  which  has  just  appeared. 
tells  of  the  remarkable  gain  of  4l/2  pounds  for  each  child 
last  year.  The  youngsters  stayed  at  Bamford  Hills  for  j./ 
days  the  first  year  the  camp  was  opened;  for  53  days  in  1915, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  coming  summer  will  see  an  even 
greater  length  added  to  this  country  outing  of  city  children. 
Groups  of  children  who  went  to  the  camp  are  classified  as 


inemic,  (ire-tuberculous  and  tuberculous,  although  no  open  or 
infectious  cases  are  under  any  circumstances  received. 

"I  just  told  the  neighbors,"  said  one  mother,  who  had  been 
reluctant  to  part  with  her  two  little  girls,  "that  they  were  so 
t>oorly  that  if  it  didn't  do  them  any  good,  it  wouldn't  do  them 
Tny  harm.  But  I  never  saw  anybody  that  was  so  skinny  and 
poor  as  those  girls,  get  so  fat  in  so  short  a  time.  I  am  glad 
I  sent  them." 

A  number  of  Cincinnati  people  have  taken  keen  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  this  camp,  and  are  planning  to  extend  this  work 
in  every  possible  way  this  summer. 
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familiar  problem.  We  must  learn  as 
much  about  the  wage-earner  with  a  dam- 
aged heart  and  be  prepared  to  provide 
for  him  as  well. 

KINDS  OF  DIRT  WE  DO  NOT 
WISH  TO  EAT 

PRESENT-day  sanitarians  lay  much 
more  stress  on  cleanliness  than  on 
the  prevention  of  adulteration  in  food. 
We  used  to  be  frightened  by  tales  of 
benzoate  of  soda,  salicylic  acid,  borax; 
but  now  those  supposed  poisons  have 
slipped  into  the  background  and  it  is 
plain  dirt  that  we  are  told  we  must  view 
•.vith  alarm. 

This  does  not  mean  the  dirt  that  flies 
dusty  pavements  and  settles  on  fruit 
and  vegetables  and  candy.  However  dis- 
tasteful it  may  be  to  think  of  eating 
street  sweepings,  there  is  little  danger  in 
them,  for  germs  cannot  grow  and 
multiply  on  raw  fruit  and  vegetables ; 
ivhile  as  for  candy— sugar  is  one  of  the 
best  of  germicides. 

The  dirt  that  is  dangerous  is  human 
-lirt.  Carriers  of  typhoid  and  paraty- 
phoid and  dysentery  bacilli  who  handle 
soups  and  cooked  meats  and  vegetables 
and  milk,  often  infect  these  foods,  and 
unfortunately  they  are  all  excellent  cul- 
ture media  for  just  those  germs.  Diph- 
theria and  streptococcus  carriers  have 
been  responsible  for  widespread  epi- 
demics— and  no  wonder,  for  milk  is  one 
of  the  foods  the  laboratory  worker 
selects  when  he  wishes  to  grow  those 
bacteria. 

There  has  just  appeared  a  document 
recording  investigations  by  the  New 
York  Department  of  Health  in  this  field 
md  which  will  be  read  with  painful  in- 
•erest  by  those  of  us  who  in  our  inno- 
cence frequent  hotels  and  restaurants. 
It  is  a  series  of  recommendations  which 
:he  department  addresses  to  the  owners 
if  these  places  of  public  feeding  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  it  can  secure  their  co- 
operation and  that  the  reforms  will  be 
voluntarily  adopted — a  hope  we  all  de- 
voutly echo.  This  is  the  high  standard 
iset  by  the  department: 

That  every  cook,  waiter  or  omnibus 

•>uy  should  carefully  clean  his  nails  and 

Hands  before  beginning  his  day's  work. 

.  That  every  one  of  these  employes 

uld  carefully  cleanse  his  hands  after 

ng  the  toilet. 

•>.    That    no    waiter    or    other    employe 

•je  allowed  to  sneeze  into  a  towel,  napkin, 

>r  table-cloth  which  may  subsequently  be 

•'1  by  a  patron  of  the  hotel  or  restaur- 

int 

4.  That  every  such  employe  should  be 
ompelled  to  wash  his  hands  after  blow- 
'nig  his  nose,  coughing,  sneezing,  and  that 
he  be  instructed  and  supervised  to  pre- 
vent   his   coughing   or    sneezing   or    ex- 
pectorating  in    such    a    way    as    to   con- 
:aminate  his  hands  or  any  article  that 
nay  be  used  in  connection  with  dining- 
•oom  service. 
.r   That  plates  and  other  eating  utensils 


be  handled  as  little  as  possible  by  the 
fingers  or  hands  of  those  who  serve 
them. 

6.  That    no    such    employe   shall    use 
towel,  table-cloth  or  napkin  intended  for 
public  use  for  wiping  perspiration   from 
any  part  of  his  body,  or  in  cleaning  or 
drying  his  hands  or  face  or  nose. 

7.  That  the  old  clothes  of  a  former  em- 
ploye be  not  given  to  his  successor  till 
they  have  been   washed  or   cleaned,   as 
they  are  often  very  filthy. 

HEALTH  CENTER  PROGRESS 
IN  BUFFALO 

A  HEALTH  center  has  been  defined 
as  "public  health  work  in  a  limit- 
ed area  within  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  reach  the  whole  population  with  a  co- 
ordination of  medical,  sanitary,  nursing 
and  social  service." 


OPPOSED  TO  POOR  POSTURES 

(~).\li  field  of  research  by  the 
American  Posture  League,  this 
fast  year,  has  been  that  with  the 
X-ray  on  the  effects  of  exercise, 
dress  and  posture  on  abdominal  or- 
gans. An  illustrated  report  of  this 
committee  Kill  be  published  by  the 
league  in  a  scientific  monograph. 

The  league  will  emphasize  especial- 
ly this  year  proper  seating  of  school 
children  during  their  reading  and 
drawing  courses  by  anatomic  chairs 
which,  by  a  careful  adjustment  of 
lines,  will  help  children  to  sit  up- 
right instinctively  instead  of  half 
lying  down,  and  will  therefore,  grad- 
ually benefit  the  spine  and  pelvic  or- 
gans. The  league  does  not  claim 
that  by  the  use  of  such  seats  children 
will  never  take  a  bad  posture,  but  it 
does  claim  that  poor  positions  will 
be  largely  eliminated  and  good  posi- 
tions encouraged. 


'1  he  experiment  has  been  tried  lately 
in  various  forms  in  New  York,  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati  and 
other  cities.  Buffalo  was  early  in  the 
field  with  a  health  center  in  July,  1914. 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1915,  the  Health 
Department  asked  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  to  give  active  co-operation. 

In  Cincinnati  the  health  center  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  joint  committee  rep- 
resenting the  public  and  private  health 
and  relief  agencies,  with  control  of 
health  and  relief  work  in  the  district. 
Something  like  this  is  being  undertaken 
in  Buffalo  where  three  health  centers 
are  under  way,  a  fourth  is  in  prospect, 
and  the  plan  contemplates  covering  the 
whole  city  with  miniature  health  depart- 
ments each  of  which  may  possibly  be 
open  night  and  day.  Those  so  far  es- 
tablished follow  the  boundary  lines  of 
the  C.  O.  S.  districts,  ten  in  number,  and 
the  C.  O.  S.  district  committees  are  asked 
to  take  charge  of  the  social  work.  This 
involves  investigation,  relief  and  family 
re-habilitation. 

The  Buffalo  plan  covers  both  curative 
and  preventive  work,  and  the  pamphlet 
issued  gives  stated  hours  at  the  health 
centers  for  dentistry,  tuberculosis,  gen- 
eral medicine,  infants,  children,  obstet- 
rics, mental  hygiene,  venereal  diseases, 
sanitary  inspection  and  social  service. 
The  general  advisory  board  has  several 
representatives  from  the  Charity  Organ- 
ization Society  and  from  the  settle- 
ments, the  district  nursing  association 
and  the  tuberculosis  association.  The 
experiment  is  full  of  complexities  and 
will  require  patience  and  time. 

The  new  commission  government  in 
Buffalo  which  began  January  1,  has 
has  granted  the  request  of  the  health 
centers  to  substitute  for  many  city  phy- 
sicians on  small  pay,  under  control  of 
the  overseer  of  the  poor,  a  few  on  full 
time  and  better  pay  under  control  of  the 
health  commissioner. 

TRAINING  TRAINERS,  A  NEW 
COLLEGE  COURSE 

A  NOVEL  plan  is  to  be  developed 
by  the  Women's  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  benefit  of  club- 
women, social  workers  and  mothers  nf 
families  in  the  city. 

The  college  is  offering  a  course  in  pub- 
lic health  and  elementary  medicine  which 
will  cover  the  ordinary  problems  which 
women  have  to  deal  with  in  keeping 
themselves  and  their  homes  in  hygienic 
condition.  The  course  will  include  dis- 
cussions of  the  health  of  the  individual, 
then  that  of  the  family,  and  later  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  health  and  sanita- 
tion of  the  entire  community. 

The  suggestion  of  the  course  is  traced 
to  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  who  recently 
urged  that  all  women  should  have  at 
least  the  rudiments  of  a  medical  educa- 
tion. 
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Communications 


"SOCIALIZED  GERMANY" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Socialized  Germany 
[reviewed]  in  your  issue  of  February  26 
is  one  of  the  many  products  now  appear- 
ing in  America  which  knowingly  mis- 
represent the  facts.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  we  thought  that  such  absurd- 
ities were  due  to  ignorance.  Now  we 
know  that  their  aim  is  to  mislead  the 
public.  This  is  your  preparation  for  war. 
G.  VON  HOFFMANN. 

Berlin. 

"MAY  IT  PLEASE  THE  COURT" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  THE  SURVEY  for 
April  8  Representative  Finis  J.  Garrett 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  "The  chair  does 
not  think  that  there  has  ever  been  a 
legal  definition  given  of  the  word  'strike.' 
No  definition  of  that  word  has  ever  been 
given  by  any  court  or  by  any  arm  of 
the  government." 

I  am  writing  to  inform  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ninth  district  of  Tennessee 
that  in  that  excellent  book,  Groat's  At- 
titude of  the  American  Courts  in  Labor 
Cases,  chap.  IV,  The  Strike,  he  will  find 
several  court  definitions,  notably  one  by 
Circuit  Justice  Harlan  in  Arthur  v. 
Oakes :  "A  'strike'  is  properly  defined  as 
a  simultaneous  cessation  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  workmen." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the 
readers  of  THE  SURVEY  might  wish  to 
know  where  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
statement  that  "there  is  no  legal  definition 
of  contests  between  capital  and  labor." 
JNO.  B.  LEEDS. 

Philadelphia. 

GOOD  CASE  WORK 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "Most  people  believe 
the  charities  are  not  very  serious  when 
they  talk  of  trying  to  put  themselves  out 
of  business.  As  I  see  it,  the  organiza- 
tions can't  urge  upon  us  the  kind  of  giv- 
ing which  'helps  the  poor  out  of  their 
poverty'  without  begging  for  their  own 
gifts  in  ways  better  calculated  to  heal  and 
prevent  the  particular  social  sores  they 
are  treating  and  so  to  put  themselves  as 
organizations  out  of  their  own  poverty." 

These  words  came  recently  from  the 
lips  of  an  editor  who  but  a  short  while 
ago  had  difficulty  in  "seeing"  the  spend- 
ing of  a  dollar  in  the  salaries  for  service  ! 
How  many  organizations  are  testing  their 
money-getting  methods  by  this  measure 
of  constructive  casework?  Does  not  the 
constantly  increasing  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  funds  for  social  work 
look  as  though  we  were  not  applying 
our  own  standards  to  the  treatment  of 
our  own  institutional  poverty  ? 

Every  charity  ball,  everv  tango  tea. 
every  cold-day  appeal,  every  hot-weather 
letter — every  appeal  that  substitutes  per- 
sonal connections,  society  pressure  or  a 
half  hundred  other  pulls  and  pushes  for 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  underly- 


ing welfare  problem — is  a  sign  that  our 
social  finance  has  not  yet  dared  to  be 
fundamentally  social,  has  not  yet  dared  to 
attempt  to  relate  the  entire  resources  of 
the  whole  community  to  the  particular 
problem  under  consideration  and  treat- 
ment. 

Our  fellow  citizens  are  beginning  to 
"see"  good  case  work  and  its  require- 
ments. But  unless  we  are  seriously  and 
fundamentally  planning  an  educational 
program  to  secure  their  intelligent  inter- 
est as  a  means  to  both  their  gifts  and 
their  indispensable  co-operation  in  the 
prevention  of  the  huge  nroblems  we  are 
here  to  treat  and  solve,  are  we  quite 
ready  to  have  them  ingeniously  ask  us  to 
explain  the  connection  between  good  case 
work  and  constantly  larger  budgets  and 
constantly  greater  difficulty  in  raising! 
those  budgets  dollar  for  dollar? 

CHARLES  WHITING  WILLIAMS. 
[Executive  Secretary,  Cleveland  Federa- 
tion for  Charity  and  Philanthropy] 

Cleveland. 

PREPAREDNESS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  England  regrets  not 
having  been  prepared  with  men  for  de- 
fense on  land.  America's  prospect  is 
similar.  What  have  we  done  mean- 
while to  forestall  regrets.  If  the  spirit 
is  willing,  the  will  lacks  spirit.  A  few 
summer  weather  camps  and  battalions 
of  untrained  mature  men.  When  Eng- 
land's eyes  were  opened  to  her  loss  in 
volunteers,  she  turned  to  compulsory 
methods. 

We  have  the  material  if  we  had  the 
sense  and  energy  to  manufacture  it. 
There  are  boys  of  fifteen  to  seventeen 
years  old  in  the  city  of  New  York 
alone,  to  whom  an  organization  of  phy- 
sical training  would  appeal  tremendous- 
ly. There  are  parents  who  would  be 
grateful  for  a  substitute  for  street  play 
and  gang  exploits.  In  any  of  our  streets, 
in  the  apartment  dwellers'  section  of 
New  York  and  other  large  cities,  out  of 
school  hours,  there  are  enough  phy- 
sically splendid  boys  to  make  a  fair 
sized  army  within  a  year  or  two.  Their 
parents,  unable  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
a  vacation,  have  to  sit  and  watch  and 
hope  for  the  possibility  of  a  short  per- 
iod when  the  boys  may  enjoy  the  stimu- 
lation and  uplift  of  a  summer  at  work 
in  the  woods  and  meadows. 

Preparedness,  as  it  is  in  Switzerland, 
would  be  hailed  by  the  boys  as  recrea- 
tion, by  the  parents  as  relief.  Some  de- 
gree of  organization  and  a  little  "gin- 
ger" would,  with  small  cost  and  no  poli- 
tics, convert  the  "street  boy"  into  a 
worthy  member  of  society,  prepared  for 
a  position  of  efficiency  in  case  of  either 
warfare  or  peace.  Some  park  space  de- 
voted to  drills  and  camp  details  once  or 
twice  a  week,  in  charge  of  a  petty  offi- 
cer of  the  regular  army,  would  accom- 
modate some  thousands  of  pupils  and 


put  the  legislative  councils  to  the  blush. 

The  Boy  Scouts  and  the  marine  cadets 
are  doubtless  doing  much,  or  should  be, 
but  similar  movements  should  be  uni- 
versal, if  only  with  the  object  of  clear- 
ing the  streets  of  an  idle  generation. 
And  what  are  our  public  schools  aiming 
at  in  their  plan  of  study?  Are  they 
training  the  minds  to  preparedness  for 
invasion,  the  bodies  for  the  practical 
avocation  which  would  be  likely  to  fol-j 
low  a  state  of  warfare? 

These     simple     opportunities    thrown* 
away  for  the  lack  of  a  bit  of  co-opera- 
tion between     the     authorities     and  the! 
masses,    while    we    hear    the    cry    from! 
Washington  that  the  stripes  in  our  flag  • 
represent  the  blood  that  may  be  spilled 
in  case  we  are  unprepared  for  war ! 

EGERTON  BROWN.    ! 
New  York. 

PREPAREDNESS  AND  WOMEN 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  attempt  to  estab- 
lish at  federal  expense,  or  with  federal 
aid,  vocational  military  schools  for  young; 
men  should  fail  in  the  United  States.  If 
the  vocational  training  part  is  to  pre- 
pare for  entering  industries,  youn^ 
women  have  the  same  right  to  its  op 
portunities  that  young  men  have,  sinci 
women's  property  is  equally  taxed  fo: 
the  purpose,  and  their  training  woul 
equally  benefit  the  nation. 

Moreover,  in  a  nation  where  4,000, 
women  now  vote  on  equal  terms  with, 
men  and  where  in  nineteen  states,  out-} 
side  the  equal  suffrage  states,  womei 
vote  on  bond  issues  and  for  members  o 
school  boards,  such  a  one-sided  use  o 
federal  funds  would  surely  be  defeated. 
But,  suppose  the  vocational  training  is! 
needed  for  war,  and  both  military  and 
vocational  training  are  solely  for  possible 
war. 

The  modern  war  of  nations  has  demon1 
strated  that  in  modern  warfare  women 
have  to  fill  the  places  in  vocations  form- 
erly held  by  men  now  at  the  front.  I: 
France,  Germany  and  England,  wome: 
in  increasing  numbers,  are  taking  men's" 
places  in  the  vocations.  This  may  anj 
day  become  a  patriotic  duty  as  well  at 
a  possible  necessity  for  earning  a  living! 
Women,  without  pay,  and  with  little 
training  are  serving  as  nurses  and  aids  in 
hospitals  in  great  numbers.  Yet  thJ 
proposed  plan  makes  no  provision  for  thM 
training  of  women  ! 

Eminent  men  have  declared  that  mili- 
tary training  will  secure  a  national  spirit 
— a  cohesion  of  state  and  nation,  a  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  obedience — of  voluntary 
co-operation  with  a  government  govern- 
ing for  the  good  of  all.  Yet  the  women 
of  the  nation  arc  expected  to  get  this 
spirit  intuitively — or  else  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  they  get  it  or  not ! 

The  need  of  training  in  sanitation  for   ' 
camp  life,  in  order  to  preserve  the  lives   : 
of  the  defenders  of  the  country  is  empha- 
sized.    Yet  the  need  of  training  in  sani- 
tation in  times  of  peace  is  ;ust  as  great,  ; 
to    preserve    the    lives    of    our    citizens.   | 
Yet  sanitation  must  start  with  the  homes,  : 
where  women,  ignorant  or  careless,  may 
endanger    a    whole    city.      Do    not    our 
women   equally  need  training  in   sanita- 
tion for  times  of  peace? 

Our   federal   government   should   take 
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the  first  step  toward  equalizing  the  politi- 
cal status  of  men  and  women  throughout 
the  United  States.  Give  the  American 
women  the  same  incentives  to  loyalty  and 
obedience  and  training  that  are  given 
young  men.  On  this  basis,  then,  plan  a 
new  kind  of  school  which  trains  for 
peace  and  efficiency  in  industry  and  citi- 
zenship; but  so  trains  that,  if  necessary, 
every  man  and  every  woman  will  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  nation  that  makes 
actual  in  times  of  peace  the  greatest 
spirit  of  democracy  the  world  has  known. 

LAURA  L.  RUNYON. 
\Varrensburg,  Mo. 

"SAVE   THE    LITTLE    BRICK 
SCHOOL  HOUSE" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  country  millions  of 
her  citizens  will  be  disfranchised  next 
November.  Never  before  have  the  is- 
sues been  more  clearly  defined,  but  with- 
out a  candidate  and  an  organization  the 
citizen  holding  to  certain  definite  and 
well-defined  principles  will  remain  silent 
rather  than  cast  his  vote  for  a  condition 
that  his  conscience,  business  and  family 
interests  rebel  against. 

The  old  parties  are  committed  to  ex- 
treme preparedness  and  next  November 
it  will  simply  be  a  choice  between  the 
size  of  their  guns  and  their  number. 
Are  we  to  have  a  million  or  half  a  mil- 
lion men  taken  from  the  schools,  their 
homes  and  industrial  life  and  made  ready 
for  the  "trenches"?  The  voter  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  this  issue,  but  he 
will  not  be  informed  that  it  is  the  first 
step  to  militarism,  that  regardless  of 
either  party  we  have  overthrown  our, 
form  of  government  and  adopted  meth- 
ods employed  by  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  that  have  kept  their  broods  on 
the  throne  for  ages,  and  enslaved  their 
subjects  except  those  that  have  fled  to 
America  to  escape  military  duty. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those 
two  or  three  millions  of  foreigners  but 
naturalized  American  citizens  will  vote 
for  the  same  form  of  government  they 
have  already  escaped  from? 

To  a  man,  these  industrious,  frugal 
and  useful  citizens  will  vote  against  mili- 
tarism; increased  taxation,  conscription 
and  the  disgusting  army  aristocracy  and 
rlunkyism.  This  class  of  voters,  however, 
are  only  a  small  majority  that  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  from  at  the  polls. 

A  tremendous  "vest  pocket"  vote  is 
ready  to  come  from  the  tax-payers  who 
see  a  'burden  about  to  be  laid  on  them 
and  their  decendants  for  future  ages  and 
generations.  These  men  will  not  talk 
imt  they  will  vote  to  protect  themselves 
against  such  burdens  of  taxation  as  their 
foreign  brethren  are  breaking  under. 
The  mother,  who  secretly  yearns  for  her 
boy.  will  either  vote  or  use  her  influence 
to  secure  votes  to  keep  her  boy  in  school 
and  "out  of  the  trenches." 

facob  M.  Loeb,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Chicago,  has  offered  to 
equip  with  uniforms  and  instruments  a 
full  fife  and  drum  corps  in  the  high 
school  which  shows  the  best  record  in 
scholarship  as  he  "anticipates  the  adop- 
tion of  a  course  of  military  training  in 
all  the  high  schools  of  Chicago"  this 
vear. 


It  is  Mr.  Locb's  idea  to  establish  in 
every  high  school  one  prize  company 
thoroughly  equipped  and  uniformed  and 
he  has  called  on  Chicago  citizens  and 
business  concerns  to  contribute.  One  of 
the  largest  high  schools  in  the  city  has 
already  recruited  a  regiment  of  1000 
boys. 

Wars  will  cease  when  rich  men  are 
compelled  to  hire  men  to  drill  and  fight 
for  them  and  the  mothers  refuse  to  make 
the  free-will  offering. 

The  laborer,  the  farmer,  the  Christian 
and  all  genuine  Americans  that  are 
naturally  opposed  to  royalty  and  their 
forms  of  preparedness,  will  quietly  cast 
their  vote  for  freedom  against  military 
financial  oppression  and  conscription. 
Let  a  call  be  issued  for  a  national  con- 
vention, stating  the  issues  involved,  and 
let  the  representative  members  of  the 
citizens  above  mentioned  meet  and  form 
a  national  party  or  the  American  Peace 
Party,  nominate  a  candidate  to  represent 
them  from  these  plain  people — an  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  man  of  the  hour  will 
be  discovered.  History  will  be  repeated, 
militarism  and  oppression  like  slavery 
will  vanish  from  our  nation  forever. 
CHARLES  A.  THOMAS. 

Winnetka,  III. 

ST.  PAUL  ON  VICE  REPORTS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  After  all  our  experi- 
ence in  New  York  with  the  Parkhurst 
disclosures,  I  am  surprised  that  you  give 
space  to  the  Baltimore  report.  [THE 
SURVEY  for  March  25.]  There  is  noth- 
ing new  in  it.  It  throws  no  light  on  any 
problem.  Xor  suggests  any  solution. 

Do  you  think  Baltimore  is  any  worse 
than  Boston  or  Albany,  or  than  Paterson 
or  Newark  in  New  Jersey?  What  good 
does  it  do  to  open  a  cesspool  and  stir  up 
the  contents,  unless  there  is  to  be  a 
prompt  measure  of  sanitation  and  disin- 
fection ?  Such  publicity  only  results  in 
scattering  the  germs. 

Those  who  did  not  know  of  the  con- 
ditions exposed  will  not  be  benefited  and 
one  result  that  it  suggests  is  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  the  young  in  the 
morality  of  their  elders,  especially  as  the 
exposures  are  made  without  identification 
or  discrimination. 

Baltimore  has  a  cardinal  and  several 
bishops.  These  men  are  official  overseers 
of  the  morals  of  that  community.  Should 
not  the  report  have  been  taken  privately 
to  them  for  consideration  and  action  ? 
No  wonder  that  the  grand  jury  found 
no  indictments,  and  no  wonder,  as  the 
writer  of  the  article  suggests,  "nothing 
has  been  done  about  it." 

St.  Paul  found  such  conditions  in  Rome 
and  in  Corinth,  and  you  will  read  his 
opinion  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  his  letter  to  "the  saints  which 
are  at  Ephesus."  I  call  your  attention, 
as  I  have  before,  to  the  twelfth  verse 
where  he  says :  "For  it  is  a  shame  even 
to  speak  of  those  things." 

I  again  ask  you  wlrit  benefit  will  re- 
sult from  making  an  "eight-day"  sensa- 
tion of  immoral  conditions  unless  they 
are  to  be  attacked  on  religious  grounds 
and  with  an  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
the  community  and  the  individual. 

JOSEPH  D.  HOLMES. 

Jersey  City. 


[The  Baltimore  vice  report  is  of  par- 
ticular value,  in  our  view,  as  showing  not 
only  the  extent  of  commercialized  pros- 
titution but  also  of  personal  sexual  im- 
morality in  high  places.  One  correspond- 
ent thinks  there  is  "nothing  new  in  it." 
Why,  then,  would  it  have  been  desirable 
to  take  it  privately  to  the  cardinal  and 
bishops  "for  consideration  and  action": 
These  gentlemen,  whom  THE  SURVEY 
does  not  know,  have  had  years  in  which 
to  do  something  about  the  matter  "pri- 
vately". 

But  our  correspondent  would  not  think 
that  there  was  nothing  new  in  the  report 
if  he  had  chanced  to  be  in  Baltimore  last 
December,  when  portions  of  it  were  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers.  Baltimore, 
practically  as  one  person,  rose  and  de- 
clared that  the  descriptions  of  conditions 
were  "scandalously  untrue."  Does  our 
correspondent  think  that  everyone  in 
Baltimore  knew,  for  example,  that  over 
three-fourths  of  the  city's  "furnished 
rooms"  cater  in  one  way  or  another  ti> 
illicitness? 

We  do  not,  of  course,  think  that  Balti- 
more is  any  worse  than  Boston  or  Al- 
bany or  any  other  city.  We  said  so  in 
tl  e  article  summarizing  the  report.  That 
the  report  has  failed,  so  far,  to  lead  to 
remedial  action  can  hardly  he  charged 
against  it;  rather,  one  would  think, 
against  the  authorities.  But  our  corre 
spondent  is  in  too  great  a  hurry  for  re- 
sults. The  experience  of  Ch'cago  sug- 
gests that  the  response,  while  frequentl) 
delayed,  is  nevertheless  eventually  forth- 
coming. Nor  is  it  true  that  the  repon 
suggests  no  solution.  It  contains  a  spc 
cine  recommendation  for  a  permanent 
morals  welfare  commission  which  sbaU 
continuously  and  aggressively  take  cog- 
nizance of  sexual  illicitness. 

The  Baltimore  commission,  we  imagine, 
will  be  inclined  to  make  no  apology  for 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  St.  Paul.  I  f 
that  learned  apostle  believed,  however, 
that  it  is  "a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those 
things,"  we  respectfully  beg  to  disagree 
with  him,  and  to  suggest  that  if  he  were 
living  today  he  might  possibly  rewrite 
much  of  what  he  wrote.  However,  our 
correspondent  did  not  read  far  enough. 
If  he  had  only  gone  on  to  the  very  next 
verse,  he  would  have  been  told :  "Bui 
all  things  that  are  reproved  are  made 
manifest  by  the  light;  for  whatsoever 
doth  make  manifest  is  light."  We  submit 
St.  John  as  our  authority :  "And  ye  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free." 

Shall  make  yon  free,  that  is.  if  you  be- 
lieve in  truth.  If  not,  bondage  shall  be 
your  portion  forever. — EDITOR.] 

BOXING  THE  COMPASS 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  You  are  so  outspoken 
an  enthusiast  for  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage,  that  I  think  you  will  not  deny 
that  had  women  not  the  vote  in  Chicago. 
you  would  have  coupled  your  editorial 
on  Chicago  Politics  and  a  Tragic  Death 
with  a  statement  that  it  is  to  prevent 
such  shameful  misuse  of  political  power 
that  women  desire  the  vote  !  Why  not 
say  frankly  that  in  this  instance  all  the 
boasted  influence  for  civic  betterment 
cnnta'necl  in  votes  for  women  has  failed, 
and  that  Mayor  Thompson,  put  into  of- 
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Claghorn. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give 

105  East  22  Street  an    intelligent    appreciation    of  the 

evidence   advanced   in    support  of 

social  theory  and  social  action,  and  ability  to  perform  such  parts 
of  the  task  of  social  research  as  the  social  worker  constantly 
needs  to  do.  This  includes  :  planning  the  investigation,  collect- 
ing the  material,  arranging  it  in  correct  and  interesting  form,  and 
interpreting  the  results. 

In  1916-17  the  topics  will  be:  (a)  Race  Problems,  (fc) 
Poverty,  (c)  Disease  and  Defects,  (</)  Delinquency. 

In  some  or  all  of  the  above  fields  opportunity  will  be  afforded  i 
as  far  as  possible,  of  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  actual 
work  of  such  investigations  as  are  carried  on  in  New  York  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

The  regular  two-year  course  of  the  School  provides  pro- 
fessional training  for  social  work.  Complete  announcement  for 
1916-17  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  Entrance  examinations> 
required  of  all  students,  will  be  held  May  6  and  September  1  2. 

SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS.—  Wo.  6,  The  Section  on  Chanty  from  the  Schulhan  Arakh,  trans- 
lateii  by  Louis  Feinberg,  25  cents;  No.  7  ,  Facts  about  the  Ueath  Rate,  by  Lilian  Brandt.  25  cents. 


economic  life.  It  means  the  application 
of  the  laboratory  method  to  the  investiga- 
tion and  solution,  by  experiment  and  inter- 
change, of  the  many  problems  that  are  now 
an  unknown  quantity." 


THE  WORLD'S  SOCIAl  EVIL 

By  Wm.  Burgess.       Introduction  by  Graham  Taylor 
Pullisbed  by  Saul  Brcs. ,  Chicago.   400  pages,  $1.50 
We  bought  700  of  this  remarkable  book.    While 
they  last  offer  them  et  Cl.?5  prepaid.    Send  check 
or  M.  O.  to  THE  BOOK  BUREAU,  DESPLAINES. 
ILLS.    Circular  Free. 


SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Are  you  seeking  a  position? 
Are  you  looking  for  trained 
workers  for  your  staff? 

Apply  to  the  Department  for  Social  Worker* 
Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations 

130  East  22nd  Street.  New  York 
It  is  a  clearing  house  for  social  workers 


HERE'S  A  PEACE  TREATY 
YOU  CAN  SIGN 

BIG,  STRONG  READER! 

I  enclose  $ _ toward  the  campaign  for  the  Federal 

Child  Labor  Bill  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  which  has 
now  been  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee. 
I  will  urge  my  Senators  at  Washington  (sending  a  contritution  does  not  obligate  you  to  do 
his)  to  pass  the  bill. 

Yours  on  behalf  of  1 50,000  Child   Laborers 

to  whom  the  bill  will  bring  freedom  from  oppression. 


(Signed) 

Check  for 

$ enclosed.  (Address) 

Send  to  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  East  22d  Street,  New  York  City 


Marketing  and  Farm  Credits,  a  paper 
bound  volume  of  more  than  500  pages, 
containing  a  collection  of  papers  read  at 
the  third  annual  session  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Farm  Credits  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Farmers  Co-operative 
Associations,  in  Chicago,  last  December 
(see  THE  SURVEY  for  January  15),  has 
been  published  at  $1,  postage  15  cents 
extra,  from  the  office  of  the  secretary. 
Charles  W.  Holman,  Washington  building, 
Madison,  Wis.  Included  also  are  a  few 
of  the  papers  delivered  at  the  second  con- 
ference of  the  preceding  year.  The  fore- 
word declares  that  "If  the  conference  dis- 
cussions be  an  index  of  the  public  mind. 
the  lime  is  not  far  from  us  when  America 
will  grapple  with  the  land  question  as  a 
social  issue,  just  as  from  the  discussions 
of  co-operation  at  this  conference  has 
sprung  an  agency  whose  purpose  is  the 
proper  training  of  the  American  farmer 
for  self-help  in  his  business  operations." 


Dr.  G.  Burgess  Cornell,  formerly  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Maryland  Mental 
Hygiene  Society  and  a  graduate  of  the 
Medical  School  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, has  been  made  superintendent  of 
the  Children's  Hospital  and  Schools  on 
Randall's  Island,  New  York  city's  institu- 
tion for  the  feebleminded.  Dr.  Walter 
E.  Fernald,  superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feebleminded  a- 
Waverly,  has  been  employed  as  consulting 
expert  in  connection  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Randall's  Island  institution. 
Under  Dr.  Cornell  the  reconstruction  of  a 
large  part  of  the  hospital  and  schools  will 
be  begun.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollar^ 
has  already  been  appropriated  for  build- 
ings. This  is  regarded  as  merely  an  in- 
itial expenditure.  Before  the  year  is  out 
it  is  hoped,  says  John  A.  Kingsbury,  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Charities,  to  have  two 
new  infirmaries,  one  for  girls  and  one  for 
boys,  each  accommodating  100  low  grade 
feebleminded  children,  as  well  as  several 
new  cottages  for  higher  grade  children. 


The  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
has  adopted  an  entirely  new  scheme  of  rep- 
resentation for  its  forthcoming  convention 
in  New  York,  May  19  to  24.  Heretofore 
these  conventions  have  been  largely  made 
up  of  settlement  residents.  This  year  each 
house  is  asked  to  send  three  delegates — the 
headworker.  a  representative  from  the  board 
of  manacers,  and  a  representative  from 
the  neighborhood  clubs.  The  plan  is,  where- 
ever  possible,  to  have  the  latter  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  delegates. 

Incidentally,  this  year's  meeting  under  the 
presidency  of  Mrs.  Simkhovitch  of  Green- 
wich House  has  some  of  the  lighter  touches 
which  go  into  settlement  houses,  and  mark 
them  off  with  lights  and  music  as  centers 
for  enchantment  as  well  as  centers  for  seri- 
ous work.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
vention something  like  500  seats  have  been 
reserved  for  the  Sheakespeare  Masque  in 
the  stadium ;  while  two  full  days  of  the 
convention  will  be  spent  at  Long  Beach, 
with  the  notion  that  not  only  will  the 
ocean  have  a  "come  hither"  about  it,  but 
the  distractions  of  the  city  will  be  far 
enough  removed  so  that  some  solid  work 
can  be  done  in  round-tables  and  section 
meetings. 
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MOTORS  in  place  of  leg-power,  containers 
for  perishable  goods  and  an  open  mind 
toward  every  sort  of  modern  improvement 
is  making  of  the  post  office  the  spriest 
sort  of  public  servant.  But  in  its  lack  of 
service  pensions  and  in  its  "efficiency"  treat- 
ment of  postal  employes,  the  government 
133  is  accused  of"  being  pretty  mean  as  com- 
pared with  private  employers.  Page  133. 

OUT  OF  IMMIGRANT  groups,  country- 
side and  city  neighborhoods,  are  springing 
up  the  beginnings  of  a  drama  that  is  com- 
parable to  the  co-operative  folk  theaters  of 
Europe,  a  thousand  miles  removed  from  the 
commercialized  theater  of  Broadway.  Page 
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137. 

"HONEYMOON  APPENDICITIS"  is  the 
ironic  name  for  gonorrheal  infections  of 
brides — the  wilful  blindness  of  an  age 
which  must  look  at  everything  con- 
nected with  matrimony  through  rose-colored 
glasses.  Page  142. 

GOVERNOR  HUNT  of  Arizona  gives  an 
explanation  of  his  unique  order  to  the 
militia  to  keep  strike-breakers  out  of  the 
state  during  the  copper  strike,  the  swearing 
in  of  strikers  as  deputy  sheriffs  charged 
with  preserving  order  and  the  charge  of 
inciting  to  riot  lodged  against  the  mine 
owners.  Page  145. 

IMMIGRANTS  who  cannot  be  deported 
because  of  war  conditions  have  made  of 
Ellis  Island  a  polyglot  concentration  camp 
and  given  Uncle  Sam  another  opportunity 
to  do  social  work  on  a  large  scale.  "Noth- 
ing," writes  Commissioner  Howe,  "has  so 
confirmed  my  philosophy  that  the  wrong 
of  the  world,  evil,  vice  and  criminal  ac- 
tions, arc  traceable  back  to  the  environment 
in  which  people  live,  as  the  way  America 
absorbs  and  builds  up  discards  whenever 
they  are  given  a  fair  chance."  Page  147. 

TWO  INSTITUTIONS  found  by  the  Bal- 
timore Vice  Commission  made  a  business 
of  separating  illegitimate  babies  from  their 
mothers.  They  charged  fees  commensurate 
to  their  death-rates  of  72  to  88  per  cent, 
and  they  buried  the  tiny  bodies,  two  in  a 
box,  in  a  hole  that  was  kept  conveniently 
open.  Physicians,  midwives,  nurses,  even 
ministers,  did  not  object  to  the  separation  of 
mother  and  child.  Page  157. 

WITH  A  WHOLE  nation  thinking  and 
working  for  but  one  thing — war,  England 
is  paying  some  heavy  bills  in  social  costs 
and  piling  up  social  liabilities  in  addition  to 
the  national  debt.  Page  161. 

CHICAGO'S  JUVENILE  Protective  Asso- 
ciation found  that  in  the  private  amusement 
parks  recreation  for  the  young  and  the 
carefree  is  tainted  with  the  grossest  im- 
morality. Page  163. 

WHEREIN  IT  IS  shown  how  certain 
working  women  have  gained  700  working 
centuries.  Page  1«4.  Which  a  paternal 
legislature  proposes  to  curb  as  extravagant. 
Page  166.  With  timely  comment  thereon 
by  Alice  of  Wonderland.  Page  167. 

ARMENIAN'S  in  New  York  city  observed 
Easter  as  their  forefathers  did  in  the  first 
Christian  century.  Page  167. 
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The    container    which    makes    Hie    post    office    i\ 
1:0  between  l>et\veen  hen-roost  nml  hre;iUfast  table 


Over  the  nm-  ll'ashiiicjton  city  Post  Office  there  is  an  inscription  -written 
by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  which  reads : 
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At  Your  Door-Step 

The  Neighborly  Service  of  the  United  States  Post  Office 

By  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor 


WHETHER   it   is   the   letter-carrier's   whistle 
several    times    a    day  .along    the    residence 
streets  of  a  city,  the  rattle  of  wheels  as  the 
rural  free  delivery  driver  approaches  an  out- 
lying farm,  the  swish  of  a  paddle  twice  a  week  along  some 
of  the  Maine  rivers,  the  crack  of  the  whip  as  the  mail 
sledge  dog-team  races    into    an    Alaskan  village,  or  the 
steamship's  blast  as  she  carries  the  mail  into  a  Philippine 
harbor,  there  is  no  more  regular  and  usually  more  wel- 
come reminder  of    the  citizen's    concern   in  government 
service. 

Every  stamp-collecting  boy  can  trace  on  the  pages  of 
his  album  the  development  of  the  postal  service,  from  the 
picture  of  the  galloping  "pony  post"  on  early  stamps  to 
the  bicycle  boy  on  the  present  special  delivery  stamps  and 
the  various  modern  ways  of  transporting  mail  as  shown 
on  recent  issues  particularly  designed  for  the  parcel  post. 
But  the  last  few  years,  with  their  wide  extension  of  the 
rural  free  delivery,  their  introduction  of  postal  savings, 
and  their  establishment  of  the  parcel  post,  have  seen  more 
progress  than  any  previous  decade. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  tell  almost  every  day  and 
week  of  some  new  way  in  which  the  parcel  post  is  serving 
the  business  man  or  householder.  But  experiments  with 
new  methods  are  by  no  means  confined  to  that  branch  of 
the  post  office  department's  activities.  There  is  still,  and 
perhaps  inevitably  in  so  large  an  organization,  much  red 
tape  which  would  appear  to  hamper  the  department's 
greatest  usefulness,  one  instance  being  the  regulation 
against  using  postage  stamps  for  small  remittances  to  the 
government.  But  red  tape  can  be  cut. 

Perhaps  not  so  picturesque  as  parcel  post  experiments, 
but  counting  for  much  in  daily  efficiency  and  administrative 
economies,  are  the  short  cuts  and  new  devices  which  are 
rapidly  being  developed.  These  new  administrative  meth- 
ods are  best  seen  if  you  get  a  chance  to  observe  them  at 
work  in  one  of  the  more  progressive  local  post  offices, 
some  of  which  are  definitely  regarded  as  try-out  places 
for  innovations. 


The  local  post  office  in  the  city  of  Washington  is  ren- 
dering especial  service  in  this  respect,  and  for  three  good 
reasons:  it  is  situated  where  the  postmaster-general  and 
other  high  officials  of  the  service  can  be  in  close  touch 
and  consultation ;  it  has  recently  been  equipped  with  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  up-to-date  post  office  buildings  in 
the  country ;  and  a  new  postmaster,  Otto  Praeger,  was 
put  in  charge  who  was  considered  by  Postmaster-General 
Burleson  as  unusually  progressive  and  ingenious  in  devel- 
oping efficiency  schemes.  After  a  comparatively  short 
service  he  was  recently  promoted  to  be  second  assistant 
postmaster-general.  But  his  successor,  Merritt  O.  Chance, 
is  said  to  be  carrying  forward  the  same  policies.  The 
people  of  Washington  are  watching  the  development  of 
these  methods  with  kgen  interest.  Although  many  of  them 
protested  against  the  abandonment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
avenue  office  when  the  new  one  near  the  railroad  station 
was  built,  most  of  them  seem  to  be  enthusiastic  over  the 
enterprise  which  they  feel  that  Postmaster  Praeger  mani- 
fested in  promoting  the  farm-to-table  service  of  the  parcel 
post  and  a  "pick  up"  service  for  packages. 

His  experiments  in  efficiency  through  the  larger  use  of 
automobiles — Washington  was  the  first  city  to  have  gov- 
ernment owned  motors  in  the  postal  service — have  reduced 
mileage  cost  and  assured  prompter  deliveries  of  mail 
throughout  the  city.  And  his  reorganization  of  the  work- 
ing force  was  the  main  factor  in  an  annual  saving  of  more 
than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  a  total  yearly  operat- 
ing expense  of  about  $1,200,000,  though  there  is  much  pro- 
test from  clerks  and  carriers  that  this  saving  has  been 
made  through  ruthless  discharge  of  the  older  men  and 
summary  reductions  in  salaries.  It  is  considered  by  postal 
employes  to  be  part  of  a  country-wide  effort  on  the  part 
of  Postmaster-General  Burleson  to  make  economies  at 
the  expense  of  the  human  factor  in  the  service. 

Postmaster  Praeger  was  looked  upon  as  being  a  personal 
representative  of  his  chief,  for  they  were  friends  in  their 
home  state,  Texas,  before  either  of  them  came  to  Wash- 
ington. He  was  another  instance  of  the  newspaper  man  in 
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government  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Two  of 
the  three  district  commissioiurs  were  selected  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  from  among  Washington  correspondents. 
Their  choice  of  a  police  chief  drew  Raymond  W.  Pullman 
from  the  same  group.  Mr.  Praeger  was  formerly  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Dallas  News. 

The  new  post  office  at  Washington,  costing  $3,000,000, 
is  a  notable  addition  to  the  imposing  architecture  of  the 
capital.  But  its  modern  equipment  and  arrangement  make 
its  efficiency  quite  as  impressive.  There  is,  for  example, 
an  intricate  system  of  moving  belts,  installed  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $200,000,  for  the  distribution  of  mail.  No  clerk  or 
carrier  has  to  take  more  than  two  dozen  steps  out  of  his 
way  in  performing  his  routine  duties.  An  underground 
belt-line  brings  in  the  twelve  hundred  sacks  of  matter 
from  the  government  printing  office,  two  hundred  yards 
away. 

Modern  appliances,  including  the  installation  of  a  re- 
frigerator for  perishable  matter  in  the  parcel  post,  helped 
greatly  in  the  successful  development  of  the  "farm-to 


taining  everything  from  turkey  to  apples.  One  enthusi- 
astic Washington  housewife  wrote  that  from  a  Virginia 
farm  she  received  during  the  winter  sausage  meat  in  a 
bucket,  and  during  the  summer  beautiful  cut  flowers ;  and 
she  commended  the  prompt  delivery  and  good  handling  of 
both  products. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  instance,  however,  was  the 
steer  which — not  on  the  hoof  but  in  a  large  number  of 
small  pieces —  came  through  the  mail  from  the  farm  to 
Washington  kitchen  ranges.  The  farmer  had  sent  word 
to  the  Washington  post  office  that  he  expected  to  kill  the 
steer  and  would  sell  the  meat  by  mail  at  one-third  less 
than  the  Washington  retail  prices.  When  enough  orders 
were  secured  he  killed  the  animal  and  sent  the  pieces  tc 
the  purchasers.  He  had  been  offered  $35  on  the  hoof 
but  was  enabled  to  sell  about  two  hundred  pounds  for  a 
little  more  than  $35  and  had  fifty  pounds  left  over  for  his 
profit.  The  hide  paid  for  the  help  he  got  to  dress  and 
carve  the  steer. 

The   devising  of   containers   especially   adapted   to   the 


THE  LATEST  IN  CITY   MAIL  DELIVERY 

Washington   was   the   first    city    to    have   government    ou'ned  automobiles  in  the  postal  service.     They  expedite  mail  deliv- 
ery by  taking  carriers  to   their  routes.     This  conserves  time  equal  to  the  service  of  nearly  five  carriers  a  day.  Incidentally 

carfares  totalling  $3,250  a  year  are  saved 


table"  service  of  the  post  office.  But  perhaps  the  largest 
factor  is  the  educational  campaign  which  city  postmasters 
like  Praeger  are  engineering.  Lists  of  farmers  with  their 
addresses,  kind  of  produce  they  furnish  and  prices,  are 
regularly  sent  to  Washington  householders.  The  farmers 
themselves  were  first  educated  by  125,000  circulars  sent 
throughout  the  rural  regions  nearby,  giving  instructions 
how  to  pack  and  ship  produce.  Many  farmers  at  first 
listed  their  products  at  the  prices  which  they  found  city 
dealers  were  charging.  But  when  they  were  shown  that 
the  average  housewife  must  have  a  special  inducement  to 
purchase  supplies  unseen  instead  of  supplies  at  retail 
stores  where  the  quality  could  be  examined  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  they  soon  showed  a  disposition  to  meet  the 
consumer  half  way.  Some  farmers  list  their  eggs,  for 
example,  not  at  a  fixed  price  but  at  "three  cents  above 
wholesale  prices." 

While  eggs,  butter  and  poultry  seem  to  furnish  the  main 
volume  of  business,  almost  every  other  farm  product  finds 
its  way  through  the  parcel  post— fruits  and  vegetables  in 
season,  preserves  and  jellies,  meats,  honey,  etc.  Some 
farmers  are  making  a  specialty  of  dinner  hampers  con- 


parcel  post  service  will  help  greatly  in  the  extension  of 
the  farm-to-table  movement.  Various  manufacturers  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  are  devoting  expert  study 
to  the  problem. 

A  most  effective  means  of  stimulating  the  farm-to-table 
movement  is  through  exhibits  at  county  fairs  and  munici- 
pal expositions.  These  show  samples  of  some  of  the  mer- 
chandise being  transported  daily  by  parcel  post.  Methods 
of  packing  are  illustrated,  and  the  consequences  of  fail- 
ure to  pack  in  accordance  with  the  post  office  regulations 
are  vividly  displayed. 

The  "pick  up"  service  for  parcels  which  was  started  in 
Washington  is  greatly  appreciated  by  residents  of  the 
District.  Any  householder  can  telephone  the  Washington 
post  office  in  the  morning  that  he  has  a  package  for  the 
parcel  post.  By  afternoon,  a  collection  wagon  arrives  in 
the  course  of  its  rounds  to  letter  collection  boxes.  The 
collector  brings  the  scales  and  a  parcel  post  guide  into  the 
house,  weighs  the  package  and  tells  the  amount  of  postage 
required.  When  the  stamps  are  affixed  there  is  no  further 
bother  to  the  householder  except  perhaps  to  answer  his 
'phone,  that  same  evening,  and  hear  his  friend  in  another 
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part  of  the  city  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  parcel. 
This  service  is  limited  to  packages  weighing  not  more  than 
ten  pounds  each  or  aggregating  not  more  than  that  weight. 
At  some  business  houses  regular  stops  are  made  each  day. 
In  the  prompt  delivery  not  only  of  parcel  post  packages 
but  of  the  regular  mail  the  automobiles  purchased  for  the 
use  of  the  Washington  post  office  have  been  an  important 
factor.  And,  as  indicated,  they  have  contributed  very  sub- 
stantially to  the  annual  saving  in  operating  cost.  Under 
the  old  contract  system  the  government  paid  thirty-seven 
cents  per  mile.  The  installation  of  the  government's  own 
motors  has  reduced  the  cost  of  this  service  to  a  fraction 
over  nine  cents  per  mile.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  the  trucks  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  instead  of 
for  the  specific  work  stipulated  in  an  inelastic  contract. 
Instead  of  standing  idle  during  the  parts  of  the  day  when 
they  were  not  required  for  hauling  mail  sacks,  these  motor 
trucks  are  helping  to  expedite  mail  delivery.  Ten  or  a 
dozen  carriers  at  a  trip  are  rushed  to  their  particular  out- 
lying section  of  the  city,  each  man  being  dropped  as  the 
motor  reaches  his  route. 


and  government  official  was  apt  to  want  one  directly  in 
front  of  his  house — have  helped  to  make  the  annual  sav- 
ing of  $103,000  in  the  operating  cost  of  the  Washington 
post  office. 

J!ut  the  main  factor  in  the  financial  statement  appears 
as  "reduction  in  force  and  salary  adjustments."  The 
figure  opposite  this  entry  is  $89,638.  This  is  the  saving 
which  postal  employes  declare  to  have  been  made  at  large 
human  cost.  They  point  out  that  many  of  the  carriers 
and  clerks  discharged  had  been  in  the  service  from  twelve 
to  thirty-five  years,  that  some  of  them  were  G.A.R. 
veterans,  that  work  conditions  were  already  hard  enough 
without  the  speeding  up  which  they  say  has  come,  and 
that  wages  were  too  low  even  before  the  reductions. 

Mr.  I'raeger  acknowledges  that  among  the  sixty  dis- 
charged clerks  and  carriers  very  few  had  saved  a  penny 
and  a  large  proportion  were  old  men — the  ages  of  seven- 
teen of  them  were  between  seventy  and  eighty-three  years. 
Many  of  the  others,  he  declared,  had  gained  a  foot-hold 
through  a  political  "loading  up"  of  the  force.  In  some  in- 
stances three  clerks  were  doing  what  could  be  done  by  one 
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AT   THE   FAR   END  OF  THE  POSTAL  ROUTE 

Dog   tfiims   are   user!   <m   all   trails  and   rough   roads   in  Alaska.     From  Seward  to  Iditarod,  the  trip  is  512  miles.     Under 
favorable  conditions,  the  doij  teams  make  SO  miles  a  day.     The  hardiest  dogs  are  sired  by  wild  wolf;  such  have  great  endur- 
ance but  are  very  treacherous 


Such  trips  save  nine  minutes  a  man  on  each  trip 
over  the  street-car  time,  besides  a  saving  of  $3,250  a  year 
in  carfare.  The  saving  in  time  is  equivalent  to  the  services 
of  4%  carriers  per  day.  The  carrier  trip  schedules  for 
the  automobiles  are  interwoven  with  the  schedule  for  the 
delivery  of  parcel  post,  collection  of  mail  and  train  and 
station  dispatches. 

Rapid  automobile  transportation  has  permitted  the  con- 
centration of  nearly  all  the  District  of  Columbia  mail 
service  under  one  roof  and  under  one  supervision.  It 
thus  resulted  in  the  saving  of  considerable  overhead 
charges,  and  made  possible  the  complete  abandonment  of 
the  Pennsylvania  avenue  local  office  when  the  new  build- 
ing near  the  railway  station  was  completed — which  meant 
another  large  saving.  In  this  remarkable  economy  account 
has  been  taken  of  every  cost  factor.  It  allows  depreciation 
charges  of  from  20  to  33^  per  cent  on  the  motors  and 
provides  also  for  tire  depreciation. 

several  other  items  of  economy,  down  to  the  removal 
unnecessary  letter  boxes — each   senator,  congressman 


with  an  extra  clerk  to  help  out  with  the  work  during  rush 
hours. 

X cither  the  public  nor  the  postal  employes  themselves 
should  have  any  fault  to  find  with  discharges  of  those 
whose  inefficiency  was  proved,  whether  they  received  their 
appointments  through  political  influence  or  not.  But  the 
problem  of  the  old  men  is  one  more  instance — and  every 
government  bureau  in  Washington  contains  many  in- 
stances— revealing  the  condition  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  provide  an  adequate  pension  or  other  plan 
for  the  retirement  of  aged  employes.  Most  government 
officials  recognize  clearly  enough  the  inefficiency  due  to 
the  continued  employment  of  these  aged  office-holders, 
but  few  executives  have  the  heart  or  courage  to  turn  them 
out. 

Mr.  Praeger,  however,  freely  and  bluntly  said  that  he  has 
little  sympathy  with  the  discharged  men  and  sees  no  need 
of  any  pension  system.  Government  salaries,  he  considers, 
are  sufficient  and  the  employe  ought  to  save  enough  for  his 
old  age.  This,  of  course,  represents  a  policy  much  behind 
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the  times  as  compared  with  the  larger  and  more  progres- 
sive corporations. 

The  employes  declare  that  this  bluntness  was  also  to  be 
noted  in  Postmaster  Praeger's  dealings  with  the  employes 
whose  salaries  he  reduced.  The  letter  sent  to  such  em- 
ployes stated  that :  "In  view  of  your  inefficiency,  as  indi- 
cated by  your  inability  to  perform  satisfactory  service  on 
the  average  delivery  route,  you  are  hereby  requested  to 
show  cause,  in  writing,  within  five  days  after  the  receipt 
of  this  notice,  why  you  should  not  be  reduced  in  salary 
to  a  grade  commensurate  with  your  ability."  This, 
representatives  of  the  men  state,  failed  to  provide  specific 
charges  of  inefficiency  to  which  the  men  could  reply. 

The  methods  whereby  the  carriers  were  adjudged  in- 
efficient are  declared  by  the  representatives  of  the  men  to 
be  a  little  less  than  brutal.  They  say  that  additional 
blocks  were  added  to  routes ;  that  when  a  man  could  not 
carry  out  the  new  schedule  he  was  replaced ;  but  that  if 
the  new  carrier  found  the  increased  route  too  heavy,  it 
was  reduced  for  him  and  he  held  his  job,  while  the  man 
whose  labors  were  increased  beyond  the  breaking  point 
was  not  given  another  chance  at  the  route  as  it  was  finally 
made  up.  They  point  out,  moreover,  that  many  of  the 
carriers  work  longer  hours  than  the  records  would  indi- 
cate since  their  work  day  is  figured  up  to  the  delivery  of 
their  last  letter,  their  trip  back  to  the  office  not  being  made 
on  government  time. 

With  the  increasing  cost  of  living  the  men  declare  that 
the  salaries  of  regular  carriers,  from  $800  to  $1,100  a 
year,  with  $1,200  only  in  case  of  exceptionally  meritorious 
work,  are  low.  It  is  further  stated  that  while  the  hourly 
rate  for  a  substitute  carrier  is  thirty-five  cents,  the  num- 
ber of  hours  he  works  per  month  may  yield  him  as  little 
as  $25.  Yet  he  must  be  on  call. 

In  explaining  his  reorganization,  Mr.  Praeger  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  salary  law  enacted  in 
1907  provided  for  the  successive  promotion  of  car- 
riers in  the  large  cities  to  the  $1,100  grade  and  of 
the  more  efficient  ones  to  the  $1,200  grade,  that 
Congress  has  appropriated  from  year  to  year 
sufficient  funds    for  the  promotion  of    only 
50  t  o    70    per   cent    of   those   eligible    for 
the  $1,200  grade.     It  is  necessary,  says  Mr. 
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Praeger,  to  reduce  inefficient  carriers  in  order  to  make 
possible  the  promotion  of  efficient  ones. 

He  also  makes  clear  the  difference  in  ability  required 
to  be  a  carrier  as  compared  with  a  collector.  The  carrier 
must  arrange  his  mail  rapidly  for  delivery  upon  the  route; 
he  must  remember  names  and  addresses  and  removals  to 
new  addresses.  He  has  much  responsibility  in  the  case 
of  registered  letters.  The  collector,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  none  of  this  work  but  merely  unlocks  a  mail  or  pack- 
age box  and  brings  the  contents  to  the  post  office.  In 
offering  old  carriers  who  drew  $1,200  positions  as  col- 
lector at  $1,000,  post  office  officials  want  it  understood 
that  the  pay  is  in  accordance  with  the  kind  of  work. 

What  the  merits  of  this  controversy  are,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  determine.  But  the  public  may 
well  give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  postal  em- 
ployes seem  to  find  cause  for  more  frequent  complaint 
than  any  other  employes  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
One  of  the  main  points  has  been  the  right  to  organize  and 
present  their  grievances. 

The  ability  to  effect  improvement  in  their  conditions 
varies  in  different  groups  in  the  service.  For  example, 
one  observer  has  pointed  out  that  the  men  engaged  in  the 
rural  free  delivery  are  able  to  exert  much  greater  political 
influence  than  city  carriers.  They  have  a  relation  or  per- 
sonal acquaintance  or  friendship  with  nearly  every  family 
on  their  route  and  no  congressman  from  a  rural  region 
would  dare  vote  contrary  to  the  sentiment  which  the  rural 
free  delivery  man  can  easily  arouse  among  his  constituents. 
This  is  one  reason,  it  is  said,  why  the  pay  in  this  branch 
of  the  service  has  risen  much  more  rapidly  than  that  for 
city  letter  carriers.  Some  congressmen  see  in  the  exercise 
of  influence  by  rural  carriers  a  handicap  to  the  movement 
for  government  ownership  of  the  telephone  and  telegra 
and  other  utilities.  They  fear  the  development  of  a 
powerful  political  machine  in  a  vast  body  of  employes 
anxious  for  salary  increases. 

With  the  new  inventions  which  are  rendering 
the  post  office  more  and  more  useful  to  citizens, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  citizens  in  turn  should 
give  attention  to  conditions  surrounding  the 
work  of  the  human  factor  which  makes  such 
service  possible. 

The  next  article  in  this  series  will 
deal  with  some  aspects  of  life  and 
labor  among  government  employes 
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MY   BIT   OF   GREEN 

By  FLORENCE  RIPLEY  MASTIN 


ONE  narrow    little  fenced-in  plot 
Below  dark  roofs  is  all  I've  got 

In  way  of  May; 

But  here  warm  buds  and  little  things 
That  push  above  the  ground  bright  wings, 
Make  holiday. 


I,  in  their  midst,  am  happy  quite 
To  see  my  cherry's  misty  white 

Above  me  lean ; 

To  mark  the  rain  upon  the  twigs 
And  touch  round  heads  in  tiny  wigs 

Of  fuzzy  green. 


Because  the  city  roars  so  near, 
I  hold  my  bit  of  green  more  dear. 


The  LANTERN  BEARERS 

A  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS 

EXPLORING  SOME  THOROUGHFARES  OF 
THE  PEOPLE'S  LEISURE 


IX 


For  a  New  Drama 

By  John  Collier 

DIRECTOR    NEW  YORK   TRAINING    SCHOOL   FOR   COMMUNITY    CENTER    WORKERS 


IK  SPITE  of  what  the  scholastics  say,  the  so-called 
legitimate  commercial  theater  has  very  little  to  do 
with  present-day  drama ;  the  interesting  things  of 
the  theater  have  to  be  sought  far  afield,  or  often 
lear  at  hand  in  places  that  are  not  called  theaters  at  all. 
The  scholastics,  whether  disciples  of  Freytag  or  of  Brander 
Matthews,  would  say :  this  Lithuanian  folk-carnival  or 
lome-made  drama  of  the  Polish  National  Alliance;  this 
ire  ceremonial  of  the  Campfire  Girls ;  or  this  dramatic 
.ketch  composed,  prepared  and  acted  by  the  women  of 
he  House  of  Refuge  in  Philadelphia,  three-fourths  of 
vhom  are  classed  as  defectives ;  these  festivals  of  the 
•oil  in  North  Dakota,  where  young  girls  do  not  imperson- 
ate the  opening  of  lilies  or  tulips  but  of  cabbages;  that 
ire  of  St.  John,  kept  burning  for  years  on  a  rocky  point 
n  the  Hudson  river  by  a  gang  of  youngsters  calling  them- 
chcs  the  Suicide  Club — all  these,  and  the  more  formalized 
ion-professional  theaters,  the  pageants  that  hang  together 
>y  mere  force  of  contiguity,  the  self-wrought  rythmic  pan- 
omimes  of  Elise  Du  Four's  children  and  working  girls — 
hese  are  humanizing,  they  are  educative,  they  are  recrea- 
ive ;  and,  conceivably,  sometime  a  genius  of  the  theater 
nay  grasp  on  elements  from  them  and  build  them  into 
Iratna.  But  they  are  not  drama — they  are  not  even 
•ageantry,  the  American  Pageant  Association  would  say : 
md  to  art  they  are  only  potentially  significant. 

To  the  writer  it  seems  that  this  view  is  not  only  mis- 
aken  but  injurious.  Even  were  the  pageant-form  as  yet 

truly  achieved  form,  which  it  is  not;  even  if  the  con- 

entional  theater  of   today   really  maintained  the  classic 

•alues  of  the  past  instead  of  outraging  them ;  still  this  at- 

itude   of   patronization   would   be   a   defiance   of   all   the 

estimony  of  history  as  to  how  art  creatively  renews  itself. 

'These    simplified    new   beginnings,   which   are    not    really 

(Ormless  but  are  indifferent  to  the  elaborated  traditional 

orms,  and  which  make  it  possible  for  new  qualities  to 

nvade  and   fertilize  art   and    for   inexpert  genius    (most 

'fenius  is  inexpert)   to  find  itself  and  harness  itself,  are 

'nore  precious  at  a  time  of  decay  and  rebirth  like  our  own 

han  all  the  formalized  fine  art  in  the  world.     And  they 

re    generically   drama,   no   less   than   are   the   works   of 

Keschylus  and  Racine. 

As  for  the  theater,  two  of  its  great  needs,  as  seen  from 
he  viewpoint  of  its  own  interest  as  well  as  the  people's 
nterest,  were  stated  in  a  previous  article  [see  THE  SURVEY 
or  January  1.  1916]  : 


1.  Simplified  forms;  forms  truly  created  anew,  or  an- 
cient forms  re-applied. 

2.  A    changed    relation    between    theater    and    people, 
whether  the  people  be  viewed  as  an  audience  or  as  a  self- 
expressing  participator. 

Any  dramatic  or  pageant  or  neighborhood  or  folk  enter- 
prise which,  intentionally  or  not,  meets  either  of  the  above 
needs,  has  dignity,  prophetic  meaning,  high  value.  And 
anything  in  the  field  of  the  theater  which  does  not  meet 
them,  though  it  may  be  serving  all  kinds  of  other  ends, 
is  not  creatively  serving  the  ends  of  art. 

In  the  article  of  this  series  published  January  1,  the 
conventional  Broadway  theater  was  described  as  occupy- 
ing one  pole  of  the  theatrical  situation ;  the  Little  Country 
Theater  of  North  Dakota,  the  other  pole.  What  is  there 
of  interest  between?  Let  us  turn  first  to  Europe  before 
the  war. 

Where  Belgium  Has  Led 

THE  perfect  case  of  a  theater  rightly  related  to  its 
community  would  be  found  in  the  Maison  du  Peuple1  of 
Ghent,  Belgium.  The  Maison  du  Peuple  is  the  commun- 
ity center  of  Belgium,  or  at  least  of  the  radical  proletariat 
of  Belgium,  half  or  more  of  all  the  urban  population. 
Kverything  done  or  proposed  in  American  community 
centers,  such  as  occupy  school  buildings  or  other  public- 
properties,  has  long  been  taken  for  granted  in  the  great 
co-operative  societies  of  Belgium,  of  which  we  Americans 
know  so  little  and  from  which  we  have  so  much  to  learn. 
The  Maison  du  Peuple  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  co-operative 
consumers'  movement  of  England  and  continental  Europe. 
Beginning  with  the  co-operative  purchase  and  manufacture 
of  the  necessities  of  life,  this  movement  has  in  Belgium 
developed  a  vast  system  of  voluntary  social  insurance,  has 
created  hospitals  and  libraries,  gymnasia  and  social  settle- 
ments owned  and  controlled  by  the  people.  The  Ghent 
people's  theater  is  housed  in  the  Maison  du  Peuple,  which 
is  at  once  the  co-operative  headquarters,  the  political  cen- 
'er  and  the  focus  of  leisure-life  interests  of  eight  thou- 
sand families. 

Upstairs  in  this  building  is  the  studio  of  Van  Bresbroeck. 
the  Flemish  sculptor.  He  is  permanently  subsidized  by 
the  Maison  du  Peuple.  He  decorates  their  buildings  and 
organizes  their  art  classes,  and  the  theater  has  been  dec- 
orated by  his  and  his  students'  hands.  This  center  of  the 

'The  Ghent  People's  House  is  called  the  Vooreit  (Forward). 
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Ghent  co-operative  movement  represents  an  investment  of 
over  $300,000. 

There  is  of  course  nothing  amorphous  or  tentative  about 
the  Ghent  theater.  It  pays  the  necessary  salaries  for  pro- 
fessional talent,  and  has  the  continuity  of  existence  of 
an  endowed  theater.  The  government  of  the  enterprise  is 
entirely  local  but  not  democratic  to  a  sentimental  degree. 
Being  part  of  the  broader  co-operative  undertaking,  the 
Ghent  theater  profits  by  the  steadying  experience  of  a 
movement  which  is  as  stable  as  any  business  enterprise 
on  earth.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Belgian  co- 
operative movement,  which,  like  orthodox  co-operation 
everywhere,  is  organized  on  a  thoroughly  local  basis,  a 
return,  really,  to  the  small-unit  basis  of  social  life  after  a 
century  of  evolution  toward  distant  centralized  arrange- 
ments, still  remains  prosperous  and  sound  after  a  two- 
years'  ravage  of  war. 

The  important  lesson  taught  by  the  Ghent  theater  is 
equally  taught  by  the  New  Free  Folk  Theater  of  Berlin. 
This  lesson  is  being  rapidly  learned  by  the  community 
centers  of  America;  indeed,  the  whole  history  of  com- 
munism and  of  co-operation  makes  it  plain.  It  is  the 
lesson  of  the  short  ballot. 

Home  rule  is  essential  to  municipal  good  conduct.  Ger- 
many knows  this  better,  perhaps,  than  America  knows  it. 
A  community  center  must  be  responsible  to  those  who  use 
it ;  a  theater  must  be  responsible  to  its  own  audience.  But 
direct  and  continuous  democracy — continuous  initiative 
and  referendum  in  matters  pertaining  to  technique — has 
practically  nothing  to  do  with  local  autonomy.  It  is  a  fatal 
method  in  proportion  as  the  concerns  of  the  local  unit  are 
complex,  and  is  especially  fatal  in  productive  undertakings. 
The  Ghent  Maison  du  Peuple  is  nearly  as  many-sided  an 
affair  as  is  human  life  itself.  It  is  among  the  most  essen- 
tially and  radically  democratic  enterprises  on  earth.  Yet 
it  governs  itself  through  methods  not  ultimately  different 
from  those  of  the  joint  stock  corporation,  except  that  no 
one  participant  has  more  votes  than  another.  In  the 
theater,  there  are  carefully  worked-out  arrangements  for 
sensing  the  wishes  and  judgments  of  the  audience ;  ideas 
are  solicited,  advice  is  eaten  up,  so  to  say,  but  the  essential 
government  is  business-like,  just  as  in  the  other  branches 
of  the  co-operative  movement. 

Of  all  people's  theaters  in  Europe,  apart  from  the  state- 
endowed  Theatre  Franchise  and  like  institutions,  the  New 
Free  Folk  Theater  in  Berlin  has  the  proudest  record.  And 
it  has  more  to  teach  Americans  than  any  other,  because  it 
is  not  a  part  of  that  many-sided  co-operative  movement 
of  which  the  Ghent  theater  is  a  flowering,  and  for  which 
we  do  not  seem  ready  as  yet.  Every  condition  which  en- 
vironed the  beginnings  of  the  New  Free  Folk  Theater, 
except  the  police  censor  who  instigated  it  by  forcing  art 
under  cover,  and  the  German  pertinacity  and  homogeneity 
of  ideals,  can  be  reproduced  in  any  American  city.  And 
before  long  it  is  likely  that  the  censor  will  be  in  evidence ! 

The  Free  Folk  Theater 

THE  New  Free  Folk  Theater  is  described  at  length  in 
H.  K.  Moderwell's  The  Theater  of  Today,  a  book  to  be 
everywhere  recommended.  The  essential  facts  can  be 
briefly  given. 

In  1890,  the  Prussian  censor  stood  as  a  bar  between 
many  new  dramatists  and  the  public.  Lovers  of  fine  art 
and  workers  in  the  modern  movement  joined  to  form  a 
"closed  society"  of  the  kind  which  has  been  resorted  to 


in  Paris,  London,  and  other  capitals  at  times  of  political 
repression.  This  closed  society  was  called  the  Freie 
P>iihne,  and  was  co-operatively  maintained  by  its  mem- 
bers. Its  performances  were  nominally  private.  It  gave 
to  the  drama  with  which  it  dealt  that  precious  condition 
of  isolation,  so  important  in  the  incipiency  of  either  or- 
ganic species  or  art  forms. 

But  as  Air.  Moderwell  remarks,  the  favoring  environ- 
ment for  radical  new  drama  was  a  wide  one  in  Berlin.  "If 
we  may  call  the  Freie  Biihne  the  father  of  the  movement, 
the  German  Social-Democracy  was  its  mother."  The 
Free  Folk  Stage,  at  its  beginning  practically  an  organ  of 
the  Social-Democratic  party,  grew  immediately  out  of  the 
Free  Society  and  was  based  on  its  principles.  Later,  the 
New  Free  Folk  Theater,  incorporating  both  the  radical 
political  disposition  of  the  Free  Folk  Stage  and  the  art 
impulse  of  the  Free  Society,  absorbed  these  two  currents 
of  influence  and  become  one  of  the  truly  notable  dramatic 
centers  of  the  world. 

Space  does  not  allow  a  description  in  detail  of  the 
methods  of  management  of  the  New  Free  Folk  Theater. 
Over  50,000  members  pay  a  mark  for  a  yearly  membership 
fee  and  fourteen  marks  for  their  annual  tickets.  They 
are  not  the  whole  of  the  audience,  but  they  are  the  domi- 
nant part.  Prices  range  at  their  maximum  as  high  as  .'!.") 
cents  for  the  best  seat.  The  talent  used  is  not  only  pro- 
fessional talent,  but  the  best  professional  talent  in  Europe. 
Reinhardt,  whose  influence  is  now  world-wide  in  the 
theater,  is  one  of  the  stage  directors  of  the  New  Free 
Folk  Theater.  How  stable  the  enterprise  has  become,  and 
how  organic  a  part  of  the  life  of  Berlin,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  new  theater  building,  just  completed, 
costing  $000,000,  was  made  possible  by  a  loan  from  the 
municipality  of  Berlin  of  two  million  marks.  The  remain- 
ing five  hundred  thousand  marks  were  contributed  as  a 
loan  by  the  people  in  instalments  of  about  two  and  one- 
half  cents.  As  Mr.  Moderwell  says,  the  only  security 
which  the  New  Free  Folk  Theater  could  offer  the  city  of 
Berlin,  for  so  huge  a  loan,  was  its  own  future  prospects. 
"The  city  of  Berlin,"  he  says,  "has  no  idea  of  ever  being 
obliged  to  foreclose  its  mortgage.  For  the  folk  theater 
idea  has  come  to  Germany  to  stay."  The  New  Free  Folk 
Theater  is  owned  by  its  members. 

In  Paris  and  Stockholm  and  Petrograd 

OF  MANY  scores  of  European  examples,  which  a  dozen 
articles  would  not  suffice  to  describe,  passing  reference 
should  be  made  to  four  others. 

The  Theater  Antoine,  formerly  the  Theater  Libre,  of 
Paris,  founded  in  1887,  may  have  given  to  the  organizers 
of  the  Frei  Bund  and  Folk  Bund  in  Berlin  their  first 
suggestion.  This  theater  was  inaugurated  by  Andre  An- 
toine, then  a  clerk  in  a  lowly  position  in  Paris.  It  was 
a  repertory  theater,  with  private  audiences,  and  had  the 
aim  of  producing  censored  plays  and  of  giving  opportunity 
tc  new  authors.  Among  the  great  names  of  its  early 
yeais  arc  deGoncourt,  Mendez,  Bergerat,  Ibsen  and 
Zola.  Like  the  New  Free  Folk  Theater,  it  is  now  a  semi- 
public  institution,  in  the  vanguard  of  dramatic  progress  in 
Europe. 

The  Danish  National  Theater  at  Stockholm  holds  an 
almost  unique  place  among  nineteenth  century  dramatic 
institutions.  This  theater  combined  permanence  with  dem- 
ocratic rooting,  and  cosmopolitanism  with  passionate  lo- 
calism. T;  assumes,  in  the  historical  perspective,  an  almost 
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Attic  character.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  his  charming  book, 
Northern  Studies,  gives  a  suggestive  and  inspiring  account 
of  the  Danish  theater. 

The  Russian  folk  theater,  springing  directly  from  un- 
conscious native  culture,  and  with  a  varied  history  extend- 
ing over  a  century  and  a  quarter,  would  undoubtedly  prove 
rich  in  sugg-estiveness  to  America.  Readers  of  Dostoiev- 
sky's tender  and  noble  House  of  the  Dead,  one  of  the 
great  books  on  the  prison  problem,  will  quicken  to  this 
idea.  His  chapter  descriptive  of  the  Christmas  holiday 
entertainment  given  by  the  prisoners  in  Siberia  is  a  classic 
in  the  criticism  of  drama.  He  discusses,  too,  the  need  for 
a  methodical  effort  to  recover  from  villages  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  railroad  those  art  products  of  simple  men, 
amusing  and  beautiful  in  themselves,  which  are  capable 
of  serving  as  units  in  a  national  drama.  R.  E.  C.  Long 
contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  1903  an  authen- 
tic study  of  the  successive  attempts  to  revive  folk  drama 
and  to  establish  people's  theaters  in  Russia — attempts 
dating  back  as  far  as  1750.  Some  of  these  efforts  suc- 
ceeded in  a  large  way  (in  1902  there  were  200  people's 
theaters  in  Russia),  only  to  be  trampled  out  in  the  epochs 
of  political  reaction.  The  workingmen's  theater  of  Tomsk, 
in  Siberia,  which  flourished  in  the  eighties  of  the  last 
century,  provides  a  model  of  intelligent  organization. 

The  Irish  Movement 

LASTLY,  the  Irish  theater  must  not  be  elided.  This  thea- 
ter cannot  be  viewed  by  itself.  It  is  one  product  among 
many  of  that  renewed  and  re-directed  effort  of  the  group- 
will  which  has  made  Ireland  into  an  advance-guard  of  civ- 
ilization. Sidney  Brooks'  The  New  Ireland,  and  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett's  Ireland  and  the  New  Century,  both  tell 
the  story,  although  nothing  except  a  drama  which  has  not 
been  written  could  give  that  strange  and  exciting  thrill 
which  a  visitor  to  Dublin  or  Connemara  or  Donegal  would 
have  received  a  few  years  ago — that  sense  of  the  marriage 
of  the  very  old  with  the  very  new,  of  a  flashing  modern 
significance  inhabiting  peasant  homes,  of  the  literal  res- 
urrection of  a  dead  social  soul.  Gaelic  League,  Sinn  Fein, 
the  Irish  agricultural  co-operative  movement,  the  Irish 


theater,  all  are  interwoven,  and  in  large  measure  the  same 
devotees  wrought  them  all.  Horace  Plunkett,  American 
ranchman,  profound  historian  of  Irish  political  culture, 
gives  his  years  to  the  organization  of  co-operative  loan 
societies  and  copartnership  dairies.  George  Russell 
("A.  E."),  in  whose  paintings  the  soul  of  the  mystic  is 
revealed,  whose  lyric  poetry  is  like  a  star-track  on  some 
sea  never  sailed,  edits  the  Irish  Homestead,  one  of  the 
best  farm  journals  anywhere  published.  Synge,  great  in 
the  mood  of  Sophocles,  great  in  the  mood  of  Moliere, 
great  in  the  mood  of  Rossetti,  dies  from  tuberculosis,  con- 
tracted probably  in  a  peasant's  hut  on  the  Aran  Isles.  And 
the  Irish  theater  is  momentously  significant,  not,  like  the 
Ghent  people's  theater  or  the  New  Free  Folk  Theater,  be- 
cause of  the  way  it  is  organized,  but  because  it  has  taken 
from  and  given  back  to  the  broader  Irish  movement. 

The  Irish  movement  produced  John  Synge.  He  wrote 
his  plays  for  the  Irish  theater.  The  instant  translation 
of  folk  material  into  great  and  classic  art  is  nowhere  in 
literature  more  convincingly  seen.  Synge's  work  is  small 
in  quantity  but  thridded  with  the  light  of  high  genius,  and 
its  effect  is  massive,  commanding.  No  lover  of  earth  or 
of  life  should  pass  Synge  by.  He  takes  his  place  with 
Marlowe,  with  Edmund  Gurney,  with  Shelley — 

"Souls  whose  shadow  is  half  the  light  we  see," 
over  whose  almost  boyhood  graves  a  reveille  seems  to 
be  always  sounding.  The  passages  quoted  below  from 
Synge's  little  known  book  The  Aran  Islands  will  relate 
itself  with  the  passage  from  Jules  Remain  quoted  in  a 
previous  article  [see  THE  SURVEY  for  January  1,  page 
413].  It  is  a  literal  transcript  from  Irish  life,  yet  is  it  not 
the  very  self  of  drama? 

How  far  have  these  impulses  been  brought  to  America  ? 
We  of  course  knew  of  the  Irish  players,  the  Scotch  play- 
ers, and  other  dramatic  groups  who  have  toured  our  cities 
with  their  folk-plays.  But  let  us  search  deeper. 

Let  us  as  immigrants  find  ourselves  in  an  obscure  hall 
in  Manhattan's  East  Side,  a  region  never  more  than  half 
known.  Three  blocks  from  here,  in  a  dark  cellar,  the 
marionettes  of  Antonio  Parisi  sleep  a  long  sleep.  Like 
Columbus,  they  crossed  an  unknown  sea ;  it  was  twenty- 


''  A  FTER  Mass  this  morning  an  old 
•L\-  woman  was  buried.  I  did  not  go 
to  the  wake  for  fear  my  presence  might 
jar  upon  the  mourners,  but  all  last  eve- 
ning I  could  hear  the  strokes  of  a  ham- 
mer in  the  yard,  where,  in  the  middle  of 
a  little  crowd  of  idlers,  the  next  of  kin 
labored  slowly  at  the  coffin.  Today,  be- 
fore the  hour  for  the  funeral,  poteen  was 
served,  and  a  portion  was  brought  to  me 
in  my  room.  Then  the  coffin  was  car- 
ried out  sewn  loosely  in  a  sailcloth.  .  .  . 
As  we  moved  down  the  low  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  island,  nearly  all  the  men 
and  all  the  oldest  women,  wearing  pet- 
ticoats over  their  heads,  came  out  and 
joined  the  procession. 

"While  the  grave  was  being  opened 
the  women  sat  down  among  the  flat  tomb- 
stones, bordered  with  a  pale  fringe  of 
early  braken,  and  began  the  wild  keen, 
or  crying  for  the  dead.  Each  old  woman, 
.is  she  took  her  turn  in  the  leading 
recitative,  seemed  possessed  for  the 
moment  with  a  profound  ecstasy  of 
swaying  to  and  fro.  bending  her 


A    Transcript    from 
Irish  Life 

Taken  from  Synge's 
The  Aran  Islands 

forehead  to  the  stone  before  her,  while 
she  called  out  to  the  dead  with  a  per- 
petually recurrent  chant  of  sobs. 

"All  round  the  graveyard,  other 
wrinkled  women,  looking  out  from  un- 
der the  deep  petticoats  that  cloaked 
them,  rocked  themselves  with  the  same 
rhythm,  and  intoned  the  inarticulate 
chant  that  is  sustained  by  all  as  an  ac- 
companiment. 

"The  morning  had  been  beautifully 
fine,  but  as  they  lowered  the  coffin  into 
the  grave,  thunder  rumbled  overhead 
and  hailstones  hissed  among  the  braken. 

"In  Inissman,  one  is  forced  to  believe 
in  a  sympathy  between  man  and  nature; 
and  at  this  moment  when  the  thunder 
sounded  a  death-peal  of  extraordinary 
grandeur  above  the  voices  of  the  women, 


I  could  see  the  faces  near  me  stiff  and 
drawn  with  emotion. 

"When  the  coffin  was  in  the  grave,  and 
the  thunder  had  rolled  away  across  the 
hills  of  Clare,  the  keen  broke  out  again 
more  passionately  than  before. 

"This  grief  of  the  keen  is  no  person- 
al complaint  for  the  death  of  one  woman 
over  eightv  years,  but  seems  to  contain 
the  whole  passionate  rage  that  lurks 
somewhere  in  every  native  of  the  island. 
In  this  cry  of  pain  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  the  people  seems  to  lay  itself 
bare  for  an  instant,  and  to  reveal  the 
mood  of  beings  who  feel  their  isolation 
in  the  face  of  a  universe  that  wars  on 
them  with  winds  and  seas. 

"...  A  little  beyond  the  grave  I 
saw  a  line  of  old  women  who  had  re- 
cited the  keen,  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  a 
wall  beside  the  roofless  shell  of  the 
church.  They  were  still  sobbing  and 
shaken  with  grief,  yet  they  were  begin- 
ning to  talk  again  of  the  daily  trifles 
that  veil  from  them  the  terror  of  the 
world." 
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eight  years  ago.  Tony  Parisi's  great-grandfather  learned 
to  make  them;  he  learned  it  from  a  half-witted  prisoner 
in  a  jail  in  Messina,  and  the  Parisi  clan  have  lived  with 
and  by  marionettes  ever  since.  Now  all  the  six  marion- 
ette theaters  of  New  York  are  closed  these  two  years. 
Roland  holds  the  pass  at  Roncesvalles  no  more,  and  the 
black  devil  has  ceased  to  wait,  hanging  up  there  in  the 
painted  shadows,  for  the  soul  of  the  dying  mistress  of 
the  pope.  Tony  manufactures  mechanical  fronts  for  the 
movie  shows  now,  and  Nunzio,  his  son,  who  has  genius, 
makes  artificial  flowers  for  a  living.  He  does  not  even 
make  whole  flowers,  but  all  day  swings  some  heavy  instru- 
ment for  mashing  paper-pulp  into  shape.  At  home,  the 
Parisi  walls  are  covered  with  drawings  by  Nunzio  and 
with  postcards,  reproducing  Tintoretto,  Masaccio,  Leon- 
ardo. 

Polish  Drama  in  New  York 

BUT  tonight  our  dingy  hall  is  a  place  of  life.  The  Polish 
Alliance  is  celebrating.  To  some  other  peoples,  but  not 
to  Poles  or  Little  Russians  or  Jews,  this  night  would  be 
draped  for  mourning.  It  is  a  benefit  night  for  Polish  war 
sufferers — a  benefit  night  for  most  of  all  the  Poles.  The 
people  whom  hundreds  of  years  of  oppression  have  not 
broken,  whose  national  anthem  would  serve  as  a  chorus 
for  Prometheus  Bound,  can  be  gay  even  on  this  night. 

The  entertainment  is  a  drama.  Its  author  might  as  well 
be  nameless.  It  was  made  in  New  York's  East  Side.  It 
is  costumed  by  the  hands  of  Polish  women,  produced  by 
a  barber  who  works  by  daytime  in  the  Hudson  Terminal 
building.  Its  theme  is  the  flight  out  of  Egypt,  the  pillar 
of  fire  by  night,  of  cloud  by  day;  the  dream  of  group 
autonomy,  of  nationalism. 

This  drama,  with  its  interludes  and  encores,  lasts  for 
five  hours.    Lithuanian  home-made  dramas  often  last  eight 
hours  and  the  folk  are  still  shouting 
at  the  end.    But  back  of  this  Polish 
folk-drama,  what  do  we  see?    Back 
of  it  lies   the    Polish  National  Alli- 
ance, with  a  quarter  million  ac- 
tive   members,   and   we   realize 


IRISH    PLAYERS   IN    SYNGE  S   RIDERS   TO   THE   SEA 

"The  Irish   Theater  is  significant   because  it   lias  taken 
from  and  gh'en  back  to  the  broader  Irish  movement" 


AN    EARLY    WAVE    OF    THEATRICAL    IMMIGRATION 

"Noiv  all  the  six  marionette  theaters  of  New  I'm-/. 
are  closed  these  two  years.  Roland  holds  the  foss  at 
Roncesvalles  no  more.  .  .  .  Tony  manufacturers 
thechanical  fronts  for  the  movie  shows  note1,  and 
Nuncio,  his  son,  vjho  has  genius,  makes  artificial  flowers 
for  a  living" 

that  this  dramatic  center  is  only  one  of  hundreds,  actual 
or  nascent,  maintained  by  the  Poles  alone.  And  how 
many  readers  of  this  article  know  of  the  Polish  National 
University  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  with  1,500  stu- 
dents in  its  fourth  year,  supported  by  the  wage-working 
Poles  and  consecrated  to  the  preservation,  in  this  new 
and  deadening  world,  of  those  group  achievements  and 
group  hopes — one  among  a  hundred  streams  of  group 
endeavor — which  are  our  most  precious  human  heritage 
in  all  this  land? 

The  Polish  group  in  no  way  stands  alone,  although  no 
other  group,  rooted  in  a  deep  communal  and  ethnic  tradi- 
tion, has  so  startlingly  adequate  an  organization  as  the 
Poles.  Let  us  hope,  the  interdiction  against  the  "hyphen" 
notwithstanding,  that  America  may  prove  to  be  indeed  a 
free  land,  and  may  learn  to  solicit,  as  well  as  to  tolerate, 
this  impulse  of  group  creativeness  which  is  inarticulately 
manifest  in  the  half-formed  drama  of  the  Poles. 

Before  long  the  Poles  will  become  self-conscious  with 
reference  to  drama.  Their  university  will  become  a  center 
of  dramatic  endeavor,  as  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College  has  become  and  as  the  Irish  theater  became.  Other 
Synges  and  Rheinhardts  will  emerge  from  such  a  develop- 
ment as  inevitably  as  effect  from  cause. 

Another  immigrant  came  to  America,  a  year  or  so  ago. 
He  was  Emanuel  Reicher,  one  of  the  great  dramatic 
producers  of  Europe.  He  came  straight  from  the  New 
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EMANUEL    REICHER 

One  nf   the  great   dramatic   producers   of  Europe.    An 

(iri/atii^iiig    committee    is   laying    before    the   people    of 

\ew    York   a   plan   to   make   liis  activity   a   permanent 

factor  in  our  American  life 

Free  Folk  Theater  of  Berlin,  and  after  groping  tentatively 
for  a  few  months,  he  produced  Hauptmann's  modern  folk- 
drama,  The  Weavers.  The  Weavers,  like  Synge's  great 
dramas,  is  lifted  out  of  common  experience  so  immediate- 
ly that  the  life-throb  is  vibrant  through  every  line.  A 
scene  from  The  Weavers  was  reproduced  in  THE  SURVEY 
of  January  1,  191(i. 

This  great  ensemble  production,  which  by  universal 
consent  established  a  new  goal  toward  which  American 
drama  must  move,  drove  through  its  course  with  the  in- 
evitableness  of  some  ponderous  and  yet  delicate  instru- 
ment, and  at  the  finale,  the  audience  was  swept  out  into 
a  storm-blast  of  impersonal  emotion.  Yet  every  actor, 
Reicher  alone  excepted,  was,  as  an  individual  actor,  medio- 
cre. Reicher  had  defied  all  the  conventional  Broadway 
standards  and  superstitions  of  the  star-system.  What  he 
did.  could  be  done  by  another  Reicher  in  any  community 
with  as  reasonably  persevering  a  group  of  talented  non- 

I  professional  men  and  women. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  article,  America  is  in  imminent 

*  danger  of  losing  both  Reicher  and  a  great  social  oppor- 

i  tunity.    The  lack  of  about  $15,000  stands  between  Reicher 

\  and  permanence. 

Can  We  Keep  Reicher? 

Ax  organizing  committee  has  laid  before  the  people  of 
New  York  a  plan,  based  partly  on  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  Reicher,  but  calculated  to  reach  out  into  wide 
theatrical  fields.  This  plan,  which  can  be  partially  stated 
here,  makes  the  connection  between  the  example  of  Euro- 
pean people's  theaters  and  the  American  situation.  On 
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this  committee,  among  others,  are  Percy  Alackaye,  Ray 
mond  B.  Fosdick,  H.  K.  Moderwell,  and  several  business 
men  and  members  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education. 
The  committee  states  that  "the  methods  proposed  would 
constitute  a  radically  new  technical  departure  in  the 
methods  of  underwriting,  guiding,  and  controlling  drama. 
The  plan,  if  successful,  would  have  universal  application." 
In  brief,  the  plan  contemplates  "the  creation  of  a  middle- 
man agency,  new  in  kind,  operating  on  a  business  basis 
but  not  a  profit-seeking  basis."  This  middleman  corpora- 
tion would  take  off  the  hands  of  Reicher  (as  an  example) 
all  responsibility  for  the  sale  of  seats,  for  advertising,  and 
for  the  methodical  building  up  of  a  continuing  and  organ- 
ized audience.  Reicher's  business  would  be  to  produce, 
to  produce  greatly,  and  nothing  else. 

The  corporation  would  then  proceed,  having  underwrit- 
ten the  producing  costs,  to  sell  seats  by  whatever  method 
was  successful.  It  would  use  conventional  methods  of  ad- 
vertising, for  instance,  appealing  to  the  floating  audience 
on  which  the  New  York  theater  in  this  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment has  come  to  depend.  But  in  addition,  the  corpora- 
tion would  set  in  motion  the  machinery  for  gradually  draw  • 
ing  together  and  holding  an  audience  which  would  pur- 
chase by  the  subscription  method,  and  which  would  in 
time  assume  stockholders'  powers  in  the  government  of 
the  enterprise.  The  proposed  corporation  might  have 
dealings  with  many  theatrical  ventures,  or  might  operate 
its  own  theater,  or  might  become  the  business  agent  for 
some  adequate  stock  company  which,  for  example,  Reicher 
himself  might  create.  At  the  beginning,  the  proposed  cor- 
poration would  simply  maintain  contractual  relations  with 
Reicher  or  any  other  producer. 

The  corporation  would  undertake  educational  propa- 
ganda, which  would  be  a  form  of  advertising ;  it  would  act 
as  middleman  not  only  for  theatrical  undertakings  but  for 
pageant  undertakings  and  the  public  performances  of  com 
munity  choruses,  and  would  maintain  a  bureau  of  speak- 
ers. It  would  be  a  business,  but  all  profits  above  a  specified 
percentage  would  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  improved 
service  or  reduced  costs.  Gradually  there  would  be  work- 
ed out  a  system  of  rebates,  on  such  lines  as  are  familiar 
in  the  co-operative  movement  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Moderwell,  who  has  gone  deeply  into  the  economics 
of  the  modern  theater,  estimates  that  the  cost  of  insecurity 
— the  cost  of  speculation — for  the  average  New  York 
theater,  is  probably  66  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost.  A 
theater  which  could  forget  about  the  unsold  seats,  as  the 
European  people's  theaters  can  do,  would  be  able  to  cut 
its  admission  prices  in  half,  while  the  producing  cost  of  a 
steady,  continuing  enterprise  would  be  enormously  re- 
duced. 

The  plan  above  outlined  was  conceived  with  reference 
precisely  to  that  need  which  was  so  fully  discussed  in  the 
article  of  this  series  published  in  January,  namely,  the 
need  for  placing  the  theater  in  a  radically  new  relation  to 
the  community  which  it  serves.  It  must  be  left  here  mere- 
ly as  a  suggestion  of  adapting  European  experience  to 
American  needs.  In  the  succeeding  article,  the  situation 
will  be  approached  by  another  path — the  attempts  of  vari- 
ous American  groups,  starting  in  a  score  of  ways  and  in 
as  many  places  to  find  a  route  to  the  new  drama  of  the 
people.  Underneath  all  these  gropings — this  desire  for 
change,  for  vicarious  adventure  and  for  human  relation- 
ship— lie  certain  motive  forces  making  toward  a  new  syn- 
thetic institution  which  will  still  be  called  the  theater. 


THE  WIDOWER 

By  Edith  Houghton  Hooker 


LIFE'S  CLINIC:  IV 

A  SEHIJSK  OF  SKKTCJIKft  WlilTTKX 
FROM  JiKTWEEK  THE  /./JVA'N  OF 
SO3IK  MEDICAL  CASE  HISTORIES 
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T  ALL  culminated  finally  in  a  headline  story  in  the 
Sunday  morning  paper.  There  was  her  photograph 
at  the  head  of  the  column  with  her  name  at  the  top, 
"Mrs.  Frederick  Story,"  and  underneath,  "Popular 
High  School  Girl,  Bride  of  Five  Months,  Dies.  Husband 
Crazed  with  Grief."  Then  beneath  there  was  her  history. 

She  was  just  eighteen  years  old  and  had  graduated  six 
months  before  at  the  high  school  where  she  had  led  her 
class.  In  another  month  she  had  married.  Her  husband 
was  a  successful  salesman  in  the  firm  of  Glyn  and  Com- 
pany. Recently,  it  appeared,  she  had  come  down  with 
appendicitis,  had  been  hurried  to  the  hospital  where  she 
was  operated  on,  and  had  died  there  of  the  results  of  the 
operation.  The  story  told  of  the  utter  desolation  of  her 
husband  left  alone  in  the  bridal  home,  just  fitted  out. 

Probably  the  laity  does  not  know  the  significance  of  the 
term,  "honeymoon  appendicitis."  It  is  an  ironic  for  the 
gonorrhoeal  infection  of  young  brides  soon  after  marriage. 
The  fact  that  the  word  has  been  «oined  to  cover  the  case 
indicates  the  frequency  of  the  infection.  Every  regular 
reader  of  the  daily  papers  must  have  noticed  how 
often  appendicitis  is  fatal  to  young  wives.  Every  doctor 
who  can  read  between  the  lines,  knows  the  meaning  of 
these  cases.  One  came  home  to  me  in  a  peculiar  way, 
for  I  had  seen  the  young  woman  in  the  hospital.  She 
had  been  brought  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  her  family  physician,  showing  every  symp- 
tom of  acute  peritonitis.  She  had  been  operated  on  at 
once,  but  died  on  the  table.  The  investigation  showed  that 
there  had  been  a  double  pyo-salpinx,  and  that  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  abscesses  had  broken  down  discharging  the  pus 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

When  we  brought  her  back  to  her  room  in  the  ward 
we  found  her  husband  waiting  in  the  corridor,  walking 
to  and  fro,  tortured  almost  beyond  endurance  by  the  sus- 
pense. He  was  a  nice-looking  young  man,  not  by  any 
possibility  over  thirty,  well  dressed,  though  just  a  trifle  too 
smartly.  He  wore  checks  and  a  red  cravat  which  set  off 
his  dark  complexion  to  advantage.  I  took  him  aside  while 
the  sad  little  procession  wheeled  on  into  the  room. 

"Mr.  Story,"  I  said,  as  gently  as  I  could,  "the  operation 
has  not  come  to  anything,  I'm  afraid." 

He  stopped  me,  gripping  my  arm  until  it  hurt. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  there's  no  hope?"  he  said 
huskily,  beads  of  perspiration  beginning  to  form  on  his 
forehead.  "Won't  she  get  over  it?" 

Then  as  he  searched  my  face  he  guessed  the  truth.  "My 
God,  man,  she's  dead!"  His  face  turned  ashen,  he  stag- 
gered blindly,  and  in  a  moment  he  collapsed  in 
a  heap  on  the  floor.  I  had  never  seen  a  man 
faint  like  that  before,  all  in  a  second,  except  in  the  oper- 
ating room.  I  called  an  orderly  and  together  we  got 
him  over  to  a  couch,  still  in  the  open  corridor,  for 
there  was  no  vacant  room  except  his  wife's,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  take  him  there.  We  loosened  his  collar,  with  its 
incongruous  red  tie,  and  by  dint  of  chafing  his  hands  and 
applying  cold  water  soon  brought  him  to  himself  again.  I 
gave  him  some  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia.  He  drank 
almost  without  knowing  it,  and  then  he  demanded  to  go 
into  her  room.  I  wanted  him  to  go  straight  home,  but  he 
wouldn't ;  he  must  see  his  wife,  he  kept  dully  repeating. 
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So  I  took  him  into  the  room  where  they 
had  laid  her  on  the  bed,  and  he  drew  down 
the  sheet,  his  hands  shaking.  When  he  saw  her  face,  so 
white,  so  unutterably  peaceful,  and  her  light  hair  braided 
in  two  long  plaits,  a  great  cry  broke  from  him.  He  kissed 
her  passionately  right  there  in  the  face  of  us  all,  calling 
her  by  queer  little  names,  and  petting  her  as  a  mother 
would  pet  her  child.  Every  now  and  then  he  would  say. 
"My  God,  it  can't  be!''  or  "I  will  not  let  her  go." 

The  nurse  was  getting  her  things  together,  packing  her 
bags.  She  apparently  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  with 
some  flowers  that  had  been  sent  in.  I  stood  there  feeling 
curiously  helpless,  wishing  I  could  get  the  man  away. 
irinally,  I  summoned  up  courage,  and  went  over  to  him. 

"Mr.  Story,"  I  said  gently,  "won't  you  let  me  take  you 
home?"  "Home?"  The  word  seemed  to  terrify  him.  He 
looked  grey,  he  seemed  to  have  aged  immeasurably. 
"Back  there  to  the  little  home  we  made  together?  Oh. 
doctor,  I  can't  go !"  He  sank  down  into  a  chair  at  the 
bedside,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  his  face  hidden  in  his 
hands,  his  whole  form  shaken  by  heavy  sobs. 

Little  by  little  I  quieted  him.  The  nurse  had  put  every- 
thing together  now.  The  bags  were  standing  ready.  They 
had  a  new  look,  and  reminded  one  of  the  honeymoon. 
Finally  he  let  me  call  a  cab  and  lead  him  out.  The  simple 
arrangements  were  completed  for  sending  the  body  home. 
We  drove  an  endless  distance  out  into  the  suburbs,  and 
when  we  finally  got  into  the  house,  he  went  all  to  pieces, 
raving  like  a  madman.  Everything  was  very  new  and 
sweet  and  simple ;  chintz  curtains  hung  in  the  windows ; 
pretty  ruffled  things  were  on  the  tables.  Her  work-basket 
with  unfinished  sewing  in  it,  stood  on  the  table  in  the  little 
sitting-room.  The  darning-ball  was  still  in  a  sock. 

The  woman  who  had  come  in  to  help  during  her  absence 
saw  the  situation  at  once,  and  was  full  of  pity.  She  sug- 
gested going  around  to  get  the  young  man's  mother  who 
lived  somewhere  not  far  away.  I  waited  until  she  came 
back  with  Mrs.  Story  and  one  of  the  sisters,  for  fear  he 
would  do  himself  some  harm.  Then  I  left  and  didn't  come 
back  again  until  the  day  of  the  funeral.  He  somehow 
seemed  to  want  me  to  come  for  that. 

I  found  the  house  filled  with  friends  and  flowers;  the 
odor  of  tube-roses  reminds  me  of  that  day  even  yet. 
There  were  relatives  on  both  sides,  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions, and  a  group  of  high  school  girls  all  dressed  in 
white.  They  were  to  be  the  pall-bearers.  The  dead  girl's 
mother  was  forlorn  in  black,  and  wept  unremittingly 
throughout  the  whole  ceremony.  The  service  involved  a 
short  eulogy  on  the  part  of  the  minister.  He  recited  the 
dead  girl's  graces  and  then  dwelt  upon  the  desolation  of 
the  husband,  commending  him  to  the  Lord  for  consolation 

The  climax  came  when  he  referred  directly  to  her  death- 
"Cut  off  in  the  flower  of  her  youth  by  this  dread  disease, 
the  cause  of  which  is  utterly  unknown." 

I  writhed  in  my  chair.  The  sarcasm  of  it  was  too 
gross.  If  I  could  but  have  found  the  courage  to  speak  and 
tell  all  those  other  young  people  the  cause,  she  might  not 
have  died  in  vain.  But  no,  it  was  impossible.  I  held  my 
peace,  stifling  in  the  sickly  air  of  the  flowers.  And  soon 
it  was  all  over,  and  they  had  taken  her  away  and  buried 
her  with  her  secret — as  with  so  many  other  women. 


Arizona's  Embargo  on  Strike-Breakers 

Bv  John  X  Fitch 


EVERYONE  knows  that  the  Mexican  situation 
as  it  affects  this  country  is  economic  as  well 
as  military.  It  is  not  so  widely  known  that 
the  economic  question  relates  to  Mexican  labor 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  American  capital  in 
Mexico.  There  were  382,000  Mexicans  on  this  side  of 
the  border  in  1910,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  whom 
were  in  the  Southwest,  and  most  of  whom  were  laborers. 
Nearly  everywhere  they  have  been  willing  to  work  for  a 
wage  less  than  that  which  the  American  would  accept. 

It  was  a  matter  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  there- 
fore, when  the  copper  miners  in  the  Clifton-Morenci  dis- 
trict of  southern  Arizona  went  on  strike  last  fall,  for 
most  of  them  were  Mexicans,  who  had  for  years  been 
working  for  a  lower  wage  than  that  paid  in  the  other 
mining  sections  of  the  state. 

For  another  reason,  however,  the  strike  has  attracted 
wide  attention.  In  a  state  touching  Colorado  there  has 
been  a  labor  conflict  which  was,  according  to  many  ob- 
servers, an  exact  reverse  of  the  Colorado  coal  strike  of 
1913-1914.  Where  Governor  Ammons  of  Colorado  was 
accused  by  the  miners  of  taking  orders  from  the  operators. 
Governor  Hunt  of  Arizona  is  charged  by  the  mining  of- 
'icials  with  doing  whatever  the  strikers  wished.  Instead 
af  the  authorities  bending  every  energy  to  get  the  strike 
leaders  into  jail,  as  in  Colorado,  the  mine  managers 
:hemselves  were  arrested  on  a  charge  of  "inciting  to 
riot."  when  they  fled  from  the  district  in  the  night. 

In  the  Colorado  strike  professional  strike-breakers  were 


sworn  in  as  deputy 
sheriffs  and  the 
militia  was  hostile. 
I  n  Arizona  the 
deputy  sheriffs 
were  strikers. 
They  guarded  the 
mine  properties 
and  drew  company 
pay  for  doing  it. 
As  a  result  there 
was  no  destruction 
of  property.  As 
for  the  militia,  it 

went  into  the  field  with  orders  to  keep  strike-breakers  out. 
This  order  to  stop  the  strike-breakers  has  been  the 
subject  of  widespread  discussion.  THE  SURVEY  has  se- 
cured from  Governor  Hunt  an  interpretation  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  acted,  which  makes  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  strike  literature  of  the  country. 

The  strike  began  on  September  11,  1915,  following  a 
demand  for  a  conference  served  on  the  managers  of  the 
three  leading  companies  by  spokesmen  for  the  three  locals 
of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  which  had  been 
organized  shortly  before.  The  managers  of  the  Arizona 
Copper  Company  and  the  Shannon  Copper  Company 
were  out  of  town.  The  manager  of  the  Detroit  Cop- 
per Company,  a  Phelps-Dodge  concern,  told  the  commit- 
tee that  his  company  would  deal  with  its  employes  direct- 
ly and  that  he  "must  decline  to  meet  a  Western  Federa- 
tion of  .Miners  committee."  When  the  other  managers 
returned  they  issued  similar  statements. 

A  few  days  later  formal  demands  were  made  upon  the 
companies,  which  included  a  sliding  scale  of  wages  equal 
to  those  being  paid  in  other  parts  of  the  state  and  the 
abolition  of  the  hospital  tax.  George  Powell,  a  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners  organizer,  writes  that  there 
were  many  grievances  "such  as  the  selling  of  jobs  to  the 
workers,  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to  meet 
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committees  or  listen  to  any  grievances,  raffling  off  of 
worthless  or  nearly  worthless  articles  by  the  petty  or 
under  bosses" — the  workers  in  many  cases  being  com- 
pelled to  buy  chances — "but  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
walk-out  was  the  discrimination  against  union  men." 

The  scale  of  wages  in  the  Clifton-Morenci  district 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Powell,  "far  below  those  paid  in 
other  camps.  For  instance,  in  Miami,  one  of  the  nearest 
camps  to  the  strike  district,  the  men  have  a  minimum 
of  $3.50  underground,  when  copper  is  selling  at  13  cents 
or  less.  When  the  strike  was  called  in  Clifton,  copper 
was  selling  at  18  cents.  There  were  men  working  in 
Clifton  and  Morenci  for  as  low  a  scale  as  $1.62  a  day. 
In  plain  English,  the  Mexican  workers  in  Clifton  and 
Metcalf  were  getting  about  one-half  the  wages  that  were 
paid  in  Miami,  a  neighboring  district." 

After  two  committees  had  been  refused  a  hearing  on 
the  ground  that  they  included  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  representatives,  a  third  committee  was  appoint- 
ed which  succeeded  in  getting  a  conference  on  Septem- 
ber 26.  In  this  conference,  "it  became  so  apparent,"  to 
quote  a  mine  manager,  that  the  committee  was  com- 
posed of  "hand-chosen  delegates  of  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners"  that  the  conference  was  "useless."  The 
managers  then  issued  a  joint  statement  notifying  the  com- 
mittee and  the  public  that  their  mines  and  plants  "will  re- 
main idle  indefinitely." 

The  statement  continued : 

"When  it  shall  appear  that  conditions  in  this  section  warrant 
it,  and  the  companies  are  satisfied  that  the  general  sentiment- 


GOV.  GEORGE  W.  P.  HUNT 

Back    of    him    are    the    two    federal    commissioners    of 
conciliation — Hyu'el  Dairies  and  Joseph  S.  Myers 


MINERS    COMMITTEE 

hirst  conference  committee  that  it'ent  to  El  Paso  to 
consult  with  the  general  managers.  The  make-up  of  the 
iniiimittce  is  interesting — from  left  to  right:  Kufino 
Garcia,  Rudolf o  Palacios,  J.  S.  Hughes,  Henry  Daly  and 
T.  Hollingstvorth.  Daly  was  chairman  and  Hollinys 
worth  secretory 


of  the  community  and  their  former  employes  is  unanimously  in 
favor  of  a  resumption  of  operations  on  the  basis  of  wages 
and  conditions  that  have  prevailed  heretofore  in  this  district, 
the  companies  reserve  the  right  to  themselves  to  decide  wheth- 
er or  not  they  will  again  start  up  their  plants." 

After  this,  there  was  parading  and  holding  of  meetings. 
There  was  much  excitement,  and  doubtless  considerable 
interference  with  miners  who  had  not  joined  the  union. 
The  copper  companies  have  published  a  number  of  af- 
fidavits from  individuals  who  claim  to  have  been  assault- 
ed, some  of  them  injured  severely,  and  compelled  to  leave 
ihe  district.  It  was  alleged  in  an  application  for  an 
injunction  that  the  only  protection  offered  these  persons 
by  the  civil  authorities  was  to  place  them  in  jail  on  the 
understanding  that  they  would  leave  town  next  day,  or 
to  give  them  "passes"  reading  "Do  not  molest  the  bearer, 
he  has  promised  to  leave  town  in  twenty-four  hours." 

A  refugee  camp  was  established  by  the  mining  com- 
panies at  Duncan,  several  miles  distant,  where  all  who 
did  not  wish  to  join  the  union  or  who  found  it  uncom- 
fortable in  the  strike  district  were  invited  to  come  and 
enjoy  free  board  and  lodging  in  tents. 

On  October  2 — after  a  "hostile  demonstration,"  the 
managers  say ;  in  a  manner  "true  to  the  technique  of  the 
movies"  and  for  "theatrical  effect,"  says  Governor  Hunt — 
the  three  mine  managers  boarded  a  light  engine  and  start- 
ed for  the  border.  In  New  Mexico  owing  to  a  tele- 
gram from  the  sheriff  of  Greenlee  county  in  Arizona, 
they  were  stopped  and  given  a  hearing  before  a  justice 
of  the  peace  on  the  charge  that  they  had  by  their  leaving 
"incited  to  riot."  They  were  discharged  by  the  justice 
mid  made  their  way  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  which  they  made 
l heir  headquarters  for  the  next  four  months. 

After  considerable  parleying  the  managers  agreed  to 
meet  a  committee  if  they  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
scrutinize  the  list  of  names.  The  strikers  submitted 
fifteen  names  and  the  managers  picked  five  whom  they 
were  willing  to  meet.  This  committee  went  to  El  Paso 
on  October  16,  and  held  a  three-day  conference.  At  the 
end  of  it  the  managers  declared  that  the  committee  was 
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"so  handicapped  by   Western   Federation   influences   that 
its  efforts  were  unavailing." 

Soon  after  this,  mediators  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  appeared  in  the  district  and  worked 
to  bring  about  a  settlement.  In  January  their  efforts  met 
with  success.  By  this  time  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  had  withdrawn  and  the  strike  was  being  directed 
by  the  Arizona  State  Federation  of  Labor.  A  settlement 
was  drawn  up  which,  according  to  a  letter  received  from 
Governor  Hunt,  contained  the  following  features: 

"The  elimination  so  far  as  possible  of  all  racial  distinctions; 
a  minimum  wage  equal  to  that  paid  in  the  best  mining  camps 
of  Arizona;  a  general  advance  of  fully  20  per  cent  in  wages 
to  about  80  per  cent  of  the  workmen :  the  withdrawal  of  the 


companies'  objections  to  union  organization;  the  re-employ- 
ment of  former  strikers  without  discrimination,  except  in  a 
few  isolated  cases  of  an  unusual  nature ;  the  payment  of  better 
wages  to  all  skilled  workmen;  the  perfecting  of  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  differences  arising  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes will  be  discussed  in  conference  monthly  by  representa- 
tives of  both  sides." 

Letters  received  from  participants  in  the  controversy 
indicate  varying  states  of  feeling  now  that  the  strike  is 
over.  One  of  the  mine  managers  at  the  end  of  a  lengthy 
description  of  the  strike,  writes: 

"It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  managers  never 
receded  at  any  time  from  their  firm  determination  to  have  no 
dealings  with  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  that 
Governor  Hunt  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  in  any  way  with 


STRIKERS'     PARADE 

VT   CLIFTON    ON 

OCTOBER  2 

With    snapshots    of    two 

of    the    banners    carried 

by  tlie  marchers 


I  he  "three  czars"  ad- 
vertised for  on -this  sign 
are  the  three  general 
managers  named  in  the 
sign  at  the  'eft,  who  got 
out  of  the  district  on  a 
locomotive.  The  use  of 
question  marks  before 
and  after  the  last  line  is 
a  Spanish  custom 
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an  amicable  adjustment  ui  the  strike.  Through  lederal  in- 
vestigation and  the  good  offices  of  the  federal  investigators 
which  laid  bare  the  ulterior  motives  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  to  the  efforts  of  the  Citizens'  League  and  to  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  copper  which  automatically  raised  the 
wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  district  is  due  the 
sole  credit  for  the  adjustment  of  the  troubles." 

George  Powell,  a  special  organizer  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  is  inclined  to  agree  in  giving  credit 
to  the  federal  investigators,  but  he  includes  the  governor 
and  the  sheriff  in  his  appreciation.  He  writes : 

"The  people  of  Arizona  thoroughly  appreciate  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Messrs.  Hywell  Davies  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Joseph  S. 
Myers  of  El  Paso,  Texas ;  the  satisfactory  ending  of  the  long 
struggle  can  be  attributed  to  their  untiring  efforts. 

"Governor  Hunt  of  Arizona  and  Sheriff  Cash  of  Greenlee 
county  were  fair  at  all  times  to  the  workers  and  eager  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  protect  life  and  property  in  the  strike 
district. 

"The  workers  of  these  great  United  States  have  been  given 
the  worst  of  it  by  the  governors  and  sheriffs  in  labor  troubles 
so  often  and  for  so  long,  that  now  when  we  get  a  square  deal, 
we  think  that  we  are  getting  it  all,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
companies  have  wholly  or  in  part  controlled  those  officers  for 
so  long  that  when  they  are  told  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  county  or  go  to  the  'bull  pen,'  they  feel  that  they  are  get- 
ting a  rotten  deal. 

"We  are  proud  of  our  state,  our  citizens  and  governor.  We 
are  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  enforce  the  state  laws,  and  in 
closing  we  will  say  'Bravo,  Jim  Cash  !'  "  [Cash  is  sheriff  of 
Greenlee  county.] 

The  militia,  who  were  ordered  by  Governor  Hunt  to 
prevent  strike-breakers  from  entering  the  district,  were 
not  called  upon,  apparently,  to  exercise  that  authority.  If 
they  had  been,  a  new  chapter  would  have  been  written 
in  industrial  history.  So  far  as  the  statute  law  is  con- 
cerned a  strike-breaker  has  the  same  right  to  work  that 
a  striker  has  to  stop  working.  As  it  turned  out,  no  effort 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  employ  men  to  take  the  place 
of  the  strikers.  The  order  to  the  militia  stood,  neverthe- 
less, and  THE  SURVEY  asked  Governor  Hunt  to  explain 
the  theory  upon  which  he  gave  it.  In  the  course  of  a  let- 
ter to  TIIF.  SURVKY  reviewing  the  strike  situation,  the  gov- 
ernor replied  to  this  question  more  fully  than  has  been 
published  elsewhere : 


"Everyone  concerned  with  the  strike  situation  was  allowed  to 
understand  that  the  importation  of  hired  strike-breakers  or 
gunmen  would  not  be  permitted.  In  taking  this  position.  1 
found  my  justification  in  the  firm  conviction  that  under  our 
present  industrial  system  controversies  between  employers  and 
employes  are  virtually  inevitable,  and  that  when  such  un- 
tortunate  differences  arise,  the  preservation  of  life  and  prop- 
erty acquires  importance  paramount  to  all  other  issues.  It  was, 
moreover,  my  honest  belief,  as  it  still  is.  that  no  intelligent 
body  of  workingmen  will  voluntarily  initiate  the  certain  hard- 
ships and  risks  of  striking  unless  they  are  first  convinced  that 
their  grievances  are  just  and  their  cause  is  entitled  to  consci- 
entious consideration  by  their  employers. 

"It  may,  in  fairness,  be  conceded,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
time  after  time  in  the  industrial  history  of  this  country,  that 
the  importation  of  strike-breakers  by  the  employers  under  the 
conditions  above  described  is  nothing  short  of  an  invitation  to 
violence,  and,  in  fact,  almost  surely  presages  bloodshed  and 
other  disastrous  consequences. 

"It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  in  this  connection  that 
when  a  strike  is  initiated  on  a  large  scale  in  any  mining  or 
manufacturing  district,  an  unusual  condition  is  at  once  created, 
and  cannot  always  be  controlled  by  narrow  adherence  to  such 
technical  interpretations  of  law  and  individual  claims  of  con- 
stitutional rights  as  may  ordinarily  be  successfully  upheld.  By 
way  of  illustration,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  during  a  serious 
industrial  trouble,  the  voluntary  advent  of  strike-breakers  in 
a  district,  even  though  effected  under  the  guise  of  exercising 
constitutional  rights,  is  virtually  a  precursor  of  violence  en- 
dangering the  lives  and  property  of  everyone  residing  within 
the  strike  zone.  In  such  an  emergency,  I  would  be  impelled  to 
place  the  constitutional  right  of  protection  guaranteed  every 
law-abiding  citizen  under  our  government  as  being  a  more  im- 
portant consideration  than  the  upholding  of  the  claim  of  the 
strike-breaker  to  the  privilege  of  seeking  employment  wher- 
ever he  pleases. 

"In  brief,  during  a  strike,  actualities  rather  than  theoretical 
contentions  for  individual  liberties,  must  be  successfully  dealt 
with,  if  violence  and  bloodshed  are  to  be  prevented. 

''The  primary  consideration  in  such  a  time  of  industrial 
trouble  becomes  the  protection  of  the  people  immediately  con- 
cerned in  their  rights  of  peaceably  remaining  in  the  district 
with  reasonable  assurance  that  their  lives  and  property  will  be 
safeguarded,  pending  the  time  when  a  compromise  settlement 
of  the  dispute  between  employers  and  workers  may  be  ef- 
fected. It  was.  moreover,  my  honest  conviction  that  if  the  oc- 
curence  of  the  usual  acrimonious  encounters  and  physical  con- 
flicts, involving  the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  could  be 
prevented  in  connection  with  an  industrial  trouble  of  serious 
proportions,  the  chances  for  an  early  and  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  of  differences  would  thereby  be  immeasurably 
increased." 
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Island  under  War  Con- 
ditions; New  York  Harbor, 
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COMMISSIONER  OF  IMMIGRATION 
AT  THE  PORT  OF   NEW  YORK 


MY   appointment   as  commissioner  of 
immigration    at    the    port    of    New 
York  coincided   with    the    outbreak 
of    the    European    war.      The    war 
disturbed  the  human  no  less  than  the  commer- 
cial tide  to  this  country.     Immigration  which  in 
recent  years  had  risen  to  1,200.000  people  annu- 
ally fell  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  to  434,244. 
and  since  that  time  has  been  steadily  diminish- 
ing until  now  it  averages  about  9,280  a  month 
at  this  station. 

But  Ellis  Island  is  a  clearing-house  both  ways. 
It  is  not  only  a  port  of  entry ;  it  is  a  port  of  exit 
as  well.  In  normal  times  over  eight  thousand  per- 
sons are  denied  admission  at  this  port  each  year. 
Probably  three  times  that  number  are  held  for  fur- 
ther investigation,  for  treatment  in  the  hospitals, 
to  await  the  coming  of  friends,  money  or  other 
assistance,  before  they  can  enter  the  country. 
Thousands  of  other  aliens  are  brought  to  Ellis 
Island  to  be  sent  back  to  their  native  homes  because 
they  have  entered  the  country  illegally,  have  be- 
come a  public  charge,  or  fall  within  the  classes 
prohibited  for  moral  reasons. 

To  meet  these  conditions   Ellis  Island  is   far 
more  than  a  port  of  entry.     It  is  a   series  of 
hospitals,  a  great  dormitory  with  3,000  beds,  a 
great  hotel  where  in  normal  times  2,000  people  a 
•  lay  are  fed.    When  the  tide  of  immigration  is  run- 
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ning  full  Hood.  Ellis  Island  is  a  good  sized  city.  Some 
days  there  are  as  many  as  10,000  people  temporarily  or 
permanently  upon  the  island. 

But  while  tl;e  war  checked  the  incoming  tide,  it  only 
.illy  stemmed  the  outward  flow.  Approximately  three 
hundred  persons  who  had  been  denied  admission  when 
the  war  broke  out  were  at  the  station.  Hundreds  of 
others  have  been  brought  in  from  institutions,  who  are 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge :  many  more  have  been 
arrested  as  prostitutes,  or  as  those  who  prior  to  entry  to 
this  country  have  been  convicted  or  admit  the  commission 
of  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  involving  moral  turpitude. 
The  majority  of  those  to  be  returned  came  from  central 
Europe,  from  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  Germany  and 
the  Balkans.  By  reason  of  the  closing  of  these  countries 
they  could  not  be  deported  or  returned  to  their  native 
land,  and  by  an  order  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
deportations  were  prohibited  to  any  ports  where  the  return 
tge  involved  serious  risks. 

\Yhat  to  do  with  this  strange  assemblage  of  men,  women 
children,    speaking    different    languages    and    accus- 
tomed  for  the  most  part  to  an  agricultural   life,  was  a 
•lem.     Ellis   Island  was  equipped  merely   for  tempo- 
rary   detention,    for    the    rapid    flow   of    people    into    the 
country,  and  the  temporary  detention  of  those  who  had 
to  be  returned.     And 
the    number    detained 
was  constantly  grow- 
ing,   not    only     from 
incoming    ships, 
but    from    those 
|  ordered   deport- 
from      this 
countrv  as  well. 


LISTENERS  AT  AN  ELLIS 
ISLAND  CONCERT;  MUSH: 
AS  A  COMMON  LANGUAGE 
OUTSTRIPS  ALL  THE  STA- 
TION'S INTERPRETERS 


But.  strange,  to  say,  whereas  there  had  been  several 
attempts  to  escape  in  the  first  six  weeks  when  they  were 
rigidly  kept  in  the  detention  quarters,  since  more  free- 
doom  has  been  extended  to  them  not  a  single  attempt  has 
been  so  made. 

The  first  day  the  immigrants  went  to  the  lawns  it  was 
a  pathetic  sight.  Eor  months  they  had  been  living  on 
shipboard  and  in  the  detention  quarters.  They  had  not 
touched  the  earth  in  all  that  time,  although  for  the  most 
part  they  were  peasants  accustomed  to  close  contact  with 
the  soil.  They  rolled  upon  the  grass.  Hundreds  of  them 
wept  at  the  contact  with  the  earth  again.  Soon  the  chil- 
dren became  more  robust ;  their  appetites  grew ;  and  the 
health  of  the  station  was  visibly  bettered. 

Classes  in  recreation  and  calisthenics  were  started  for 
the  men,  while  a  great  covered  porch  was  equipped  with 
swings,  hand-ball  courts,  and  other  games  for  the  men  and 
children. 

A  number  of  agencies  co-operated  to  fill  the  day  with 
work  and  entertainment.  Rough  woolens,  flannels,  and 
other  sewing  materials  were  provided  for  the  women,  who 
were  organized  into  sewing  classes.  They  repaired  their 
own  clothes;  they  made  new  ones.  Soon  the  station  took 
on  an  Americanized  appearance.  The  men  were  organized 
into  mat-making  classes  under  the  direction  of  a  sailor. 
Numerous  organizations  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
began  to  co-operate  in  a  series  of  concerts  which  have 
now  been  given  for  seventy  weeks  every  Sunday  after- 
noon at  the  island.  These  concerts  have  been  supplied 
by  national  groups  and  organizations.  They  have  in- 
cluded many  fine  orchestras.  The  letter  carriers'  band, 
the  Governor's  Island  band,  and  the  Washington  Irving 
high  school  girls  have  come.  The  Hungarians  of  New 
Jersey  spent  a  whole  Sunday  at  the  island.  They  came 
500  strong  with  baskets  and  bundles,  laden  with  all  kinds 
of  food  and  playthings  for  those  detained  here.  The  en- 
tertainment given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hebrew 
Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society  nearly  swamped 
the  island  with  5,000  people  who  clamored  to  come.  The 
Italian  Society  wrote  an  apologetic  note  saying  that  they 
hoped  I  would  permit  them  to  postpone  their  concert 
until  they  could  secure  Signer  Caruso. 

Sunday  after  Sunday  some  new  group  or  organization 

presents  itself  at  the  is- 
land, and  these  concerts 
have  become  the 
red-letter  day 
for  detained  im- 
migrants, for 
\  their  friends  in 

Xcw    York   and 


i  At  first  it  was  thought  that  the  condition  might  last 
1  but  a   few  months,  and  provision   was  made  accord- 
i  ingly.     To  relieve  the  tedium  of  long  days  and  give 
the   aliens   as   much   freedom  as  possible,   the  lawns 
I  about  the  administration  building  were  opened  up  as 
1  playgrounds,  and  the  men,  women  and  children  were 
sent  out  in  the  morning  and   afternoon   with   hand- 
balls, medicine-balls,  and  other  means  of  recreation, 
under  the  direction  of  watchmen  and  guards. 

There  was  some  protest  at  first.  It  was  said  that 
the  aliens  would  attempt  to  escape ;  that  they  would 
throw  themselves  into  the  bay.  It  was  even  urged 
that  they  would  destroy  the  grass  and  the  shrubbery. 
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AN    IRISHMAN 

O»<?    o/    the    new    currents    set    in    moti 
by   the  war.      Waiting   at   Ellis   Island  ) 
relatives 


AN  AMEF 

7 ""  HE  British  have 

way  from   Berlin, 
where  soldiers  of  all 
English  camps  in  Germai 
for  civilians.     We  are  f< 
their  German  and  Austria 

£2  UT  in  many  respects 
all  is  right  here  in  th 
of  all  nations  are  maroi 
sketched  some  of  the  type 
can't  go  back  to  their  hon 
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RUSSIAN   JEW 

Detained  because  of  old  age 


HUNGARIAN    LAD 


e   of   thr   stream    of   feebleminded   folk 
ose  entry  is  checked  by  the  immigration 
laws 


A     CALABRIAN 

Detained   because   of   advanced 
age   and  inability  to  w 


A    SLOVAK 

Incapacitated  for  ivork 


EENTION  CAMP 

>'  :>r  German  captives  a  long,  long 
^rary.  The  Dutch  have  camps 
i  cnicd.  There  are  French  and 
ii's  and  what  amounts  to  villages 
'((Russians  have  carried  some  of 
»  s  far  as  Vladivostock  in  Siberia. 

if  cresting  war  detention  camp  of 
S.tes.  Men,  women  and  children 
h  Island,  and  Joseph  Stella  has 
trious  reasons,  can't  conic  in  and 
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A   RUSSIAN   COSSACK 

He  claimed  he  had  fought  in  the  great  war 
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vicinity,  and  hundreds  of  other  persons  for  whom  this  is 
their  weekly  outing.  Probably  50,000  people  have  visited 
Ellis  Island  to  participate  in  these  concerts  or  as  visitors 
to  them. 

Other  agencies  provided  a  motion-picture  outfit.  They 
keep  it  supplied  with  films.  Once  or  twice  a  week  ,an 
entertainment  is  given  in  the  evening  with  films  descrip- 
tive of  America  and  the  current  events  of  the  day. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
classes  were  organized  for  the  teaching  of  English  and 
elementary  subjects  to  forty  or  fifty  children  who  were 
detained.  Desks  were  supplied,  specially  trained  teach- 
ers were  detailed  to  the  work,  and  for  some  months  the 
children  were  gathered  together  and  taught  elementary 
subjects,  which  they  took  to  with  the  greatest  eagerness. 

As  the  war  went  on  and  its  end  seemed  as  far  off  as 
ever,  other  expedients  were  seen  to  be  necessary.  It  was 
unjust  to  keep  these  people  here  for  a  year,  possibly  two 
years,  if  some  other  provision  could  be  made  for  their 
disposal.  The  station  was  becoming  crowded ;  the  health 
of  the  women  and  children  was  suffering  from  the  close 
confinement ;  and'  finally  efforts  began  to  be  made  to 
admit  into  the  country  those  who  had  been  arrested  and 


BULGARIAN 
WAR  REFUGEE 
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brought  here  or  were  otherwise  detained.  Each  case  was 
examined  on  its  merits.  Men  and  women  who  fell  within 
the  inhibited  immoral  classes  were  given  a  chance.  Posi- 
tions were  found  for  them  with  responsible  persons. 
They  were  sent  back  to  friends  or  relatives  in  this  country 
under  bond  to  make  periodical 
reports  to  the  station  as  to  the 
life  they  were  leading  and 
what  the}'  were  doing. 
During  the  last  eigh- 
teen m  o  n  t  h  s 
about  ;HiO  per- 
sons have  been 
admitted  under 
these  conditions, 
of  whom  a  very 
large  percentage 
had  beenbrought 
ID  Ellis  Island  as 
falling  within  the  immoral  classes.  They  had  been  guilt 
of  some  breach  in  their  family  or  domestic  relations, 
tabulation  has  just  been  made  of  these  3GO  persons  re 
leased  from  custody  on  their  own  recognizance  or  tc 
their  friends,  and  of  this  number  less  than  half  a  dozer 
have  failed  to  make  good  or  have  been  rearrested  anc 
brought  back  to  the  station.  Many  men  who  were  giver 
employment  at  $8  and  $10  a  week  are  now  getting  $2C 
and  $25  a  week;  they  are  accumulating  savings. 

All  this  is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
vice  and  crime  are  largely  the  result  of  poverty  and  lacl 
of  opportunity.  When  industrial  conditions  improve, 
when  even  the  down-and-out  alien,  unfamiliar  with  our 
land  and  institutions,  was  given  a  chance  and  aided  b\ 
a  kindly  word  and  a  lift,  he  has  been  able  to  make  gooc 
and  retrieve  his  past. 

Nothing    has    so    confirmed    my    philosophy    that    the 
wrong  of  the  world,  the  evil,  the  vice,  and  the  crimina 
actions  of  people  are  traceable  back  to  the  environmer 
in  which  people  live — to  bad  housing,  to  inadequate  wages 
to  lack  of  decent  recreation,  as  the  way  America  absorb 
and  builds  up  discards   whenever   they   are  given  a   fair 
chance.     All  that  seems  to  be  necessary  is  a  little 
help,  a  job  and  a  minimum  of  attention.     The  ex- 
perience of  a  year  and  a  half  at  Ellis  Island  ha> 
convinced  me  that  the  evils  usually  ascribed  to  tin 
badness  of   people  are  social   in   their  origir 
They  are  not  traceable  to  the  inherent  vicious 
ness  of  people.     They  are  traceable  to  the  in 
herent  badness  of  our  social  order. 

The  old  reputation  of  Castle  Garden  day- 
still  survives  in  the  minds  of  many  people  in 
connection  with  Ellis  Island.  Ellis  Island  has 
been  depicted  as  a  place  of  tears,  of  disregard 
for  the  alien,  of  even  occasional  abuse.  This 
reputation  has  not  been  justified  for  years. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  conditions  ir 
the  past,  they  were  effectually  cleaned  up  by 
the  activities  of  Commissioner  William  Will- 
iams, who  for  eight  years  was  commissioner 
at  this  port. 

But  the  administration  of  the  immigration 
law  has  been  largely  negative.  It  was  con- 
fined to  keeping  people  out.  Nothing  is  done 
for  the  alien  after  he  lands.  And  it  seems  to 
me.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  981/L.  per  cent  of 
those  who  came  here  were  admitted  and  only 
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FROM  THE  CAMPAGNA 

A    young   Italian    girl,   ivho,   with    two    other    children,    has    been    brough! 

by  the  mother  to  this  country  folloii'ina.  the  death  of  the  father.     An  uncle 

living    in    America    meets    them    and   puts  up  a   bond  thai    thc\  '('ill  be 

given  proper  schooling 


1V-.  per  cent  were  rejected  that  this  was 
a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  law  that 
those  who  passed  the  inspection  tests 
and  were  admitted  were  desired  in  this 
country ;  that  they  were  really  invited  to 
come  here,  to  participate  in  our  life,  to 
enjoy  the  opportunities  and  advantages 
of  democracy ;  and  in  building  their 
fortunes  in  a  new  land  to  aid  in  the 
building  of  our  common  fortunes  as  well. 
On  this  assumption,  that  the  laws  con- 
tained an  invitation  as  well  as  a  prohibi- 
tion, it  has  been  my  effort  to  make  the 
first  contact  of  the  alien  with  his  new 
home  as  considerate  and  gracious  as 
possible.  First  impressions  are  lasting. 
They  linger  on  for  many  years.  The  im- 
migrant comes  for  the  most  part  with 
only  fear  in  his  mind  as  to  the  meaning 
of  government.  Government  has  meant 
militarism,  police  persecution,  high  taxes, 
and  class  oppression  on  every  hand. 
Owing  to  the  short  time  in  which  the  ad- 
mitted alien  is  at  Ellis  Island  we  could 
do  little  more  than  make  the  greeting  of 
America  as  kindly  as  possible.  And  in 
this  the  600  employes  at  the  station  have 
co-operated  heartily.  The  big  main  in- 
spection hall,  capable  of  seating  1,500 
people,  has  been  lined  with  potted  plants 
and  flowers,  so  that  it  presents  a  more 
attractive  appearance.  Photographs  of 
the  presidents,  of  stirring  events  in 
American  history  have  been  placed  about 
the  walls.  The  American  flag  festoons 
the  galleries.  Photographs  of  the  re- 
sources of  America  have  been  placed  in 
the  corridors  and  detention  rooms ;  and 
recently  over  thirty  of  the  paintings, 
drawings  and  statuary  from  the  exhibi- 
tion in  connection  with  Airs.  Harry 
Payne  Whitney's  competition  on  the 
immigrant  in  America,  promoted  by  the 
Committee  for  Immigrants  in  America, 
have  been  donated  to  the  station,  and  will 
form  a  permanent  exhibit  here  in  pic- 
torial form  of  the  hopes  and  visions  of 
the  incoming  alien. 

Scattered  throughout  the  station  are 
"suggestion  and  complaint"  boxes, 
through  which  anyone,  whether  a  de- 
tained alien  or  a  visitor,  or  an  employe, 
may  communicate  with  the  commis- 
sioner. My  office  is  open  to  any  alien 
or  any  employe  for  the  same  purpose. 
Notices  in  foreign  languages  have  been 
posted  about  the  place,  advising  the  im- 
migrant of  the  protective  measures 
which  have  been  taken  for  his  care. 
During  the  past  eighteen  months,  in 
which  283,033  persons  have  passed 
through  the  station,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands have  been  detained  from  a  few 
hours  to  many  months,  not  to  exceed  a 
score  of  complaints  have  been  made  of 
ill-treatment  or  neglect :  and  the  major- 
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ity  of  these  have  been  found  on  investigation  to  be  re- 
lated in  some  way  to  the  sanitary  and  health  regulations 
which  had  to  be  enforced  to  insure  proper  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand  I  am  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  from 
people  who  have  been  accorded  some  unusual  courtesy  by 
some  employe  at  the  station. 

All  this  has  been  stimulated  by  the  organization  of 
the  employes  into  the  Ellis  Island  Welfare  Organization, 
ach  group  of  employes  is  organized  into  a  little  union, 
a  chairman  and  secretary,  for  the  discussion  of 
natters  which  relate  to  their  particular  work,  and  to 
ake  suggestions  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  service.  Each 
elects  a  delegate  to  a  staff  meeting,  into  which  none 
)f  the  officials  are  admitted.  Through  this  organization, 
vhich  invites  the  imagination  and  talent  of  the  station  to 
he  service,  hundreds  of  suggestions  have  been  made  benr- 


JEWISH  GIRL 

On  the  ic'a.v 
from  her  home 
in  Germany  to 
i'  e  1  a  fives  in 
America 


Waiting  {or  relatives  to  come 
to   the  island  for  her 


ing  upon  the  administration  of  the  plant,  most  of  which 
have  been  adopted,  and  have  contributed  greatly  not  only 
to  the  comfort  of  the  station  but  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  as  well. 

The  federal  law  regulating  immigration  provides  for 
the  protection  of  the  immigrant  from  fraud  and  loss.  But 
this  provision  has  been  dormant.  Owing  to  the  burden  of 
work  in  normal  times,  but  little  could  be  done.  With  the 
slackening  of  the  tide,  however,  this  neglected  section  of 
the  law  has  been  amplified.  Two  offices  have  been  opened 
in  New  York — one  at  the  Barge  Office,  the  other  at  240 
East  Seventy-ninth  street — as  immigrant  inquiry  offices. 


JEWISH  GIRL 

To  be  sent  back  to  England,  ;i7ii-'i<v 
she  came,  after  living  for  a  time  in  an 
American  house  of  ill  fame;  a  bright 
girl,  a  linguist,  with  a  chance  for  re- 
form 


FRENCH     WOMAN 

To  be  sent  back  under  the 

morality   provisions   of    the 

immigration  la-v 
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Wide  publicity  has  been  given  to  these  agen- 
cies through  the  foreign  press,  the  schools,  the 
police  and  the  settlements.  To  these  agencies, 
immigrants  and  their  friends  and  native-born 
as  well,  have  been  directed  for  all  kinds  of 
aid,  assistance  and  advice.  They  come  for 
legal  aid.  They  inquire  as  to  educational  mat- 
ters. They  want  to  know  how  to  be  natural- 
ized. They  desire  to  get  working  papers.  At 
the  Barge  Office  thousands  of  persons  have 
been  saved  the  loss  of  a  half-day's  time  in 
meeting  boats  and  in  seeing  their  friends.  But 
the  great  majority  want  jobs;  they  desire  em- 
ployment. And  the  agency  on  East  Seventy- 
ninth  street,  working  in  co-operation  with  the 
Information  and  Distribution  Division  at  the 
Barge  Office,  has  developed  this  branch  of  the 
service  most  rapidly. 

It  took  some  time  to  dispel  fear  from  the  mind  of  the 
alien;  to  secure  his  confidence;  to  make  him  believe  that 
anything  would  be  done  for  him  without  cost  or  payment 
of  any  kind.  But  gradually  that  confidence  has  been  ac- 
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quired,  and  day  by  day  the  men,  the  women 
and  the  children  who  come  for  aid,  assistance 
and  advice  increase  in  number. 

Periodic  inspection  has  been  made  of  out- 
going trains  to  see  that  they  are  not  over- 
crowded; that  protection  is  provided  for 
women  and  children ;  to  see  that  the  routings 
do  not  involve  the  loss  of  time.  The  many 
immigrant  hotels  and  lodging-houses  are 
visited.  Complaints  as  to  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, as  to  the  inducement  of  girls,  are  in 
vestigated  and  the  offenders  brought  to  justice 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  great  part  o 
the  abuse  that  was  prevalent  a  few  years  a; 
in  connection  with  the  alien,  has  disappear 
from  the  city  of  New  York.  He  is  still  d 
spoiled  by  fake  banks  and  ticket  agencies ;  h 
is  exploited  in  the  mill  and  the  factory  am 
by  private  employment  agencies;  but  persistent  inspection 
by  state  and  federal  authorities  and  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  police  and  the  courts  have  cleaned  out  many  of  the 
wrongs  which  a  few  years  ago  passed  by  unnoticed. 


Just  Flickerings  of  Life 

By  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

A  SAFE,  legal  and  praiically  certain  method  of 
killing  any  new-born  infant  whose  existence 
is  embarrassing  to  either  parent.  Illegitimate 
children  a  specialty.  The  younger  the  infant,  the 
better  the  chance  of  death;  but  we  are  constantly 
successful  with  babies  several  months  old. 

NUMEROUS  CLERGYMEN,  PHYSICIANS, 
nurses  and  midwives  are  our  best  friends  and 
abettors.  Consult  them  without  hesitation.  Also  the 
staff  officers  of  various  institutions  and  hospitals. 

WE  GUARANTEE  protection  to  the  good 
name  of  the  mother,  while  we  save  the  father 
from  the  consequences  of  his  act. 

N.  B.—FEE  REQUIRED  in  adcance.  No  extra  charge 
for  burial. 


[HIS  gruesome  advertisement  might  be  em- 
ployed by  two  well-known  institutions  in  Balti- 
more that  receive  infants  immediately  after 

birth  for  supposedly  humane  care.    The  "traffic 

babies"  in  which  these  institutions  deal,  with  the  aid 
)f  doctors,  ministers,  nurses  and  others,  was  disclosed  in 
ne  recent  investigations  by  the  Baltimore  Vice  Commis- 
an.  This  commission,  headed  by  Dr.  George  Walker 
nd  including  some  of  the  best-known  men  and  women 
jf  Baltimore,  spent  three  years  at  its  task.  It  sent  its 
nvestigators  into  stores,  factories  and  apartment  houses 
id  conducted  the  most  searching  study  of  sexual  im- 
norality  carried  on  under  cover  of  respectability  that  has 
ver  been  made  in  America.1 

In  line  with  its  deliberate  policy,  the  commission  report 
does  not  give  the  names  of  the  institutions.  The  names 
are  unimportant  to  people  outside  of  Baltimore ;  there  they 
are  well  known.  The  facts,  the  elaborate  exhibit  of  meth- 
ods and  results  are  of  concern  to  every  other  American 
city,  where  similar  institutions  may  operate. 

The  commission  found  that  any  one  in  Baltimore,  if 
lie  has  the  money,  can  put  a  child  into  either  of  the  local 
institutions.  A  woman  investigator  went  to  one  of  them, 
pretending  that  her  niece  was  pregnant  and  desired  an 
absolutely  private  place  where  she  could  be  confined  and 
her  baby  be  permanently  "put  away." 

The  superintendent  told  the  investigator  that  the  institu- 
tion would  take  the  niece  at  once.  If  the  niece  wished 
to  go  into  a  ward,  said  the  superintendent,  the  price  would 
be  $3  a  week  until  her  confinement,  and  then  $7  a  week ; 
in  addition,  there  would  be  a  fee  of  $30  for  the  services 
of  doctor  and  nurses.  If  the  patient  preferred  a  semi- 
private  ward  the  price  would  be  $9  a  week  until  confine- 
ment, and  $10  a  week  for  the  three  following  weeks.  For 
a  private  room  the  price  would  range  from  $12  to  $20  a 

'THE  SURVEY  published,  in  its  issue  of  March  25,  a  summary  of 
the^general  findings  of  the  commission  and  a  description  of  the 
city's  reaction  when  these  findings  were  made  public. 


week.     In  each  case  $30  would  be  charged   for  doctor's 
and  nurses'  services. 

If  the  child  were  to  be  left  in  the  institution,  the  super- 
intendent went  on,  it  would  be  separated  from  its  mother 
at  once  and  placed  in  the  nursery.  This  would  cost  $125 
and  must  be  paid  in  advance.  The  girl  would  be  required 
to  sign  a  document,  relinquishing  the  child  entirely  to 
the  institution ;  the  child  must  never  be  asked  for,  heard 
from  nor  claimed  under  any  circumstances.  If  the  girl 
were  able  to  pay  a  larger  fee,  $200  would  be  asked.  This 
the  superintendent  thought  a  very  small  charge. 

If  the  mother  wished  to  retain  the  privilege  of  claiming 
the  child  at  some  future  time,  the  babe  would  be  boarded 
at  the  rate  of  $20  a  month.  Later  the  mother  could  re- 
linquish it  entirely  by  paying  $125.  If  the  girl  had  a 
private  room,  the  superintendent  said,  no  one  in  the  world 
would  ever  know  that  she  had  been  there. 

In  order  to  determine  the  attitude  of  physicians,  clergy- 
men, nurses,  midwives,  superintendents  of  hospitals  and 
others  relative  to  the  permanent  separation  of  a  new-born 
infant  from  its  mother,  the  commission  interviewed  a  num 
her  of  individuals  in  each  of  these  groups. 

Of  thirty  clergymen,  including  Protestants,  Catholics 
and  Hebrews,  only  two  interposed  a  serious  objection.  All 
but  these  two  were  willing  to  help ;  three  went  further  and 
said  that  they  would  accept  money  for  their  services. 
One  was  willing  to  receive  $100 ;  another,  $150 ;  another 
$250. 

"Only  one  of  two  things  can  be  said  about  these  men," 
declares  the  commission  ;  "either  they  are  willing  knowing- 
ly to  aid  in  the  killing  of  a  child ;  or  they  are  ignorant  of 
what  they  are  doing." 

Forty-nine  doctors  were  interviewed  and  forty-two  were 
willing  to  aid  in  the  procedure.  All  were  to  charge  a  fee. 
some  of  them  a  double  fee.  Sixty-nine  nurses  were  sound- 
ed, and  only  four  said  they  did  not  believe  in  the  practice. 
Of  the  midwives,  over  a  hundred  of  whom  were  inter- 
viewed, only  two  refused ;  the  others  seemed  to  think  the 
plan  not  even  unconventional ;  one  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
sider choking  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born. 

The  commission  found,  too,  "a  few  so-called  social  and 
religious  workers  who  jumped  at  the  chance  and  were 
eager — yes,  greedy — for  the  fee  offered.  In  justice  it 
should  be  said  that  members  of  the  well-known  charitable 
organizations  were  interviewed  concerning  this,  and  they 
refused  to  take  any  part  in  it." 

"And  the  institutions !"  exclaims  the  commission.  "Day  af- 
ter day,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  they  receive 
healthy,  plump  infants  into  their  wards  and  watch  them  hour 
after  hour  go  rapidly  down  to  death.  They  know  that  prac- 
tically all  of  those  that  immediately  after  birth  are  separated 
from  their  mothers  will  die ;  yet  year  after  year  they  keep  up 
this  nefarious,  murderous  traffic." 

In  trying  to  learn  what  became  of  the  child,  once  it  had 
landed  in  one  of  these  hospitals,  the  commission  had  access 
to  the  actual  records  of  the  institutions  themselves. 

Many  babies  not  only  failed  to  show  a  normal  increase 
in  weight  week  by  week,  but  actually  declined.  Inanition, 
congenital  debility  and  other  forms  of  nutritional  dis- 
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turbance  were  frequent.  During  the  five  years  from  1909 
to  1913,  71  per  cent  of  deaths  in  one  institution  were  due 
to  causes  of  this  nature ;  in  the  other  institution,  78  per 
cent. 

The  Hand  of  Death 

As  FOR  the  general  mortality  rate  itself,  the  commission 
found  the  hand  of  death  seizing  these  motherless  infants 
with  substantial  inexorableness. 

"Thou  must  not  kill;  but  needst  not  strive 
Officiously  to  keep  alive," 

runs  an  ironic  revision  of  the  sixth  commandment.  This  the 
institutions  have  apparently  taken  to  heart  with  tragic  lit- 
eralness.  Of  children  entering  in  given  months,  the  com- 
mission sometimes  found  one  or  two  survived  a  sufficient 
time  to  make  normal  life  a  possibility;  sometimes  it  found 
as  many  as  six  or  seven ;  and  occasionally  it  found  that 
none  had  survived. 

Here  is  the  monthly  record  of  babies  admitted  into  one 
of  the  institutions  in  1913.  Most  of  the  deaths  occurred 
within  three  months  of  admission : 


Babies 

admitted  Died 

January    29  21 

February    22  20 

March   28  21 

April   17  15 

May 22  21 

June    10  9 


Babies 

admitted  Died 

July     22  15 

August    24  18 

September    15  13 

October     7  6 

November 9  7 

December    15  13 


These  figures  reveal  a  mortality  rate,  among  219  babies, 
of  81  per  cent,  compared  to  the  usual  mortality  rate  in 
foundling  asylums  of  from  25  to  60  per  cent,  and  the 
normal  rate  in  the  general  population  of  12  to  14  per  cent. 

Even  this  figure,  however,  gives  the  institution  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt.  Only  those  babies 'are  accounted  dead 
for  whom  a  record  of  death  is  at  hand.  There  are  others 
for  whom  no  record  appears,  and  it  is  not  known  whether 
they  lived  or  died. 

Furthermore,  the  219  include  those  nursed  by  their 
mothers  in  the  institution.  If  babies  so  nursed  are  omitted, 
and  only  those  considered  that  were  thrown  entirely  on  the 
resources  of  the  institution,  we  find  19-1  admissions  in 
1913,  163  deaths,  and  a  mortality  rate  of  84  per  cent. 

Other  years  were  little  or  no  better.  In  1912  the  rate 
was  88.8  per  cent ;  in  1914,  78  per  cent. 

The  other  of  the  two  institutions  received  fewer  babies 
but  was  no  more  successful  in  keeping  them  alive.  Of 
31  received  in  1912,  25  died;  of  45  in  1913,  43  died;  of 


SablcB  admitted 
«sy.  1912 

to 

Hoepitai 

Born 

Pled 

Age.          time  in  HOD,. 

1. 

Joseph     A. 

Hay 

4.1912 

Uay  6 

, 

1912 

3 

d. 

2. 

Oeoella  X. 

Hay 

2 

.1912 

June 

11,1912 

1 

mo,  lo 

i. 

Z. 

"egina    X. 

Apr. 

2.1912 

Hay 

IB 

,1912 

I 

mo.  14 

d. 

4. 

Helen    J£. 

Apr. 

21.1912 

July 

10 

,1912 

2 

mo.  20 

d. 

I. 

Josephine  X. 

Hay 

7. 

1912 

July 

13.1512 

2 

mo.  7 

d. 

6. 

Catherine  x. 

Hay 

6. 

1912 

Bay 

2. 

1*13 

11  mo.28d.       11  mo.  249. 

(nother  b&by) 

T. 

Stella  X. 

Hay 

6. 

1912 

Aug. 

6. 

1912 

3 

mo. 

a. 

9.     1 

Angela  X.             / 

^rp  / 

(  In 

13.1912 

hospital 

June 

16.1912 

at  report  1 

1 

DO.    4 

*' 

• 

Oathorine  X. 

Apr. 

28.1912 

June 

16.1912 

1 

mo.  19 

d. 

11. 

S».lyn  x. 

Bay 

11,1912 

July 

16 

.1912 

2  mo.  6  d. 

12. 

Oeorge  X. 

Uay 

12.1912 

nay 

19 

,1912 

8 

d. 

13. 

John    X. 

nay 

12 

,1912 

Hay  19. 

1912 

8 

d. 

14. 

Robert  X. 

"ay  10.1912 

June 

9, 

1912 

1 

mo. 

16. 

Clarence  Z. 

Apr. 

6,1912 

June 

4, 

1912 

2 

mo. 

Id. 

Louiee  X. 

Jan. 

4 

,1912 

June 

4. 

1912 

6 

mo.  1 

fl. 

17. 

Hergaret  X. 

Hay 

14 

,1912 

«»y  27.1913 

1 

yr.14 

d.        1   yr.14  d. 

(mother  babj) 

11. 

Q^d      laus  J^J 

[So 

further 

record  ) 

19. 

Zaymond    X. 

nob. 

3 

,1912 

July 

17.1912 

4 

mo.U 

d. 

20. 

Martina    X. 

^Gertrude  A.J 

Apr. 

(Ho 

16 

,1912 

June  14 
ecord) 

,1912 

2 

mo. 

II. 

Jerome  X. 

nay 

17 

.1912 

Hay  £9. 

1911 

13 

1. 

23. 

Uargoret    X. 

Uay 

27 

,1912 

July 

16 

.1912 

1 

mo.  19 

d. 

24. 

r»ui   x. 

nay 

27 

,1912 

July 

4. 

1912 

1 

mo.  8 

d. 

26. 

John    X. 

Uay 

£6 

,1912 

June 

16 

.1912 

22 

d. 

26. 

peter  X. 

Hay 

M 

,1912 

June 

£C 

.1912 

27 

d. 

27. 

r-orothe  X. 

Apr 

19 

.1912 

June 

£6 

,1912 

3  no.  13  d. 

28. 

Kery     X. 

uay 

1, 

1912 

July 

1, 

1912 

I 

mo.  1 

d. 

29. 

Henrietta    X. 

Hay 

£u 

.1912 

July 

16 

.1912 

1 

mo.  27 

d. 

SO. 

Ala    X. 

Uay 

£7 

.1912 

June 

10 

.1912 

16 

d. 

51. 

Gertrude  X. 

nay 

14 

,1912 

Aug. 

1£ 

,1912 

8 

mo. 

32. 

Ivelyn    X. 

Ml 

2S 

,1912 

July 

3, 

1912 

1 

mo.  6  «. 

13. 

Angelo  X. 

Kay 

31 

,1912 

July 

13.1912 

1 

mo.  14 

d. 

34. 

John    X. 

Hay 

6, 

1912 

Uay  20, 

1912 

1C 

d. 

ONE  OUT  OK  THIRTY-FOUR  LIVED;   TWO  MAY   HAVE  LIVED 

Here   and    nn    the   following    page   are    the    mortality 

sheets  for  May  for  three  successive  years.     Circles  en-. 

close  the  children  who  lived  or  for  whom  there  is  "no 

further  record."    All  the  rest  died 

33  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1914,  24  died.    The  mortal- 
ity rates  were  respectively,  80,  85  and  72  per  cent. 

These  figures  include  babies  who  had  reached  the  age  of 


PICK  OUT  THE  "MOTHER  BABY" 

These  pictures  show  why  the  Baltimore   commission   wants  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  separation    of    mothers    from 

llirir  newly  born  babies.      Baby  No.  2  in  the  central  picture  is  a  "mother  baby,"  weighing   twelve  pound.1;  at   the  age   of 

three  months.   Its  companion  is  a  "bottle  baby"  weighing  seven  pounds  at  the  age  of  seven  months.     The  others  are  all 

"bottle   babies."    They  are  cared  for  in  an  institution  where  the  mortality  rate  is  about  80  per  cent  ' 
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Kay,   1913. 

Born. 

'Mas                                Age 

Time  in 

Hoap. 

1. 

Th-cdore  X. 

Mat 

7.1913 

Sept 

.82,1913 

6  mo.  If 

d. 

3  mo. 

2. 

James  I, 

Apr.  27,1913 

July 

11,1913 

2  mo.  15 

a. 

£  mo.  15 

B. 

4. 

Henry  X. 

May 

Apr 

£7 

,1913 

«ay 

B  ,.1913 

6 

a. 

6 

d. 
d. 

5. 

Eatelle   Z. 

lay 

26 

,1913 

June 

16 

,1913 

22 

a. 

22 

a. 

6. 

3ohn     X. 

Jan 

£9 

,1913 

Jane 

7, 

1913 

*  mo.  10 

d. 

1  mo.  6  d. 

7. 

Annie  X. 

«., 

9, 

1913 

Hay  30, 

1913 

22 

a. 

20 

a. 

8. 

John     X. 

Apr 

EL 

,1913 

July 

26 

,1913 

3  mo.    6 

d. 

2  mo.  26 

a. 

9. 

William     X. 

Apr. 

n 

,1913 

Oct. 

£1 

,1913 

&  mo.  22 

a. 

5  mo.lrj 

d. 

e 

Qaorge  I. 

_^^""^^™"""™""™"""'^ 

Apr. 

BO 

,1913 

July 

2, 

1913 

2  mo.   3 

a. 

1  mo.  19 

d. 

11. 

^onoonil  KlrO 

(Co 

ftirthor 

rocord 

12. 

Beraardlna  X. 

May 

1913 

13. 

Marguerite     X. 

Kay 

16 

,1913 

June 

26 

,1913 

1  mo.  14 

d. 

1  mo.  6 

d. 

14. 

Oaorge     X. 

Ma, 

20 

,1918 

June 

18 

,1913 

3D 

a. 

30 

d. 

16. 

Charlea  X. 

June 

1913 

16' 

Henry     X. 

Jan. 

20 

,1913 

June 

21 

,1913 

6  mo.   B 

d. 

29 

d. 

ST. 

Joseph  X. 

•a, 

30 

,1913 

June 

18 

.1913 

20 

a. 

20 

d. 

18. 

Loula  X. 

*.y 

22 

,1913 

July  19 

,1913 

1  mo.  28 

d. 

1  mo.  14 

d. 

19. 

Paul  X. 

"•» 

31 

,1913 

June 

ie 

,1913 

19 

a. 

19 

d. 

20. 

Hatllde  Xi 

M., 

16 

,1913 

July 

23 

,1913 

2  ao.   8 

a. 

1  mo.  24 

a. 

-.. 

Mary    X. 

Kay23 

,1913 

Juna 

16 

,1913 

.24 

a. 

24 

a. 

'«. 

Salph  X. 

*" 

6. 

1913 

June 

22 

,1513 

i  M.  c 

a. 

1  mo. 

ONE   OUT  OF  TWENTY-TWO    MAY    HAVE  LIVED 

six  months  when  they  entered  the  hospitals.  Lucky  indeed 
is  the  infant  who  manages  to  round  out  his  first  half-year 
before  he  begins  his  institutional  life,  for  if  he  has  not 
completed  his  first  month  when  he  enters,  his  fate  is  sealed 
beyond  all  hope.  A  special  study  of  babies  who  entered 
one  institution  less  than  a  month  old  showed  that  in  the 
fifteen  years  beginning  in  1900  not  a  single  one,  who  was 
not  otherwise  removed  from  the  institution  within  six 
months,  lived.  In  the  other,  the  mortality  rate  was  97.5 
per  cent. 

A  Lesson  in  Ghoulishness 

IF  LITTLE  responsibility  is  felt  for  these  children  while 
they  live,  even  less  is  manifested  when  they  die.  Jerry 
Cruncher  could  take  lessons  in  ghoulishness  in  Baltimore 
today.  Two  of  the  little  dead  babies  are  placed  in  a  small 
wooden  box  three  feet  long,  one  foot  wide  and  one  foot 
deep ;  the  heads  occupy  the  respective  ends.  The  same 
undertaker  always  conveys  the  box  to  the  cemetery.  He 
places  it  at  the  side  of  the  hole  in  which  the  children  are 
to  be  buried,  notifies  the  attendant  and  leaves. 

The  method  of  burial  used  by  one  institution  is  described 
by  the  commission  as  follows : 

"A  large  hole  four  feet  wide,  seven  feet  long  and  eight  feet 
deep,  is  dug.  As  they  arrive,  the  bodies  are  buried  in  this  hole 
until  it  is  nearly  full.  The  space  accommodates  from  75  to  100. 
The  actual  burial  is  simple.  The  box  (when  the  hole  is  newly 
dug)  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  four  or  five  shovelfuls  of 
earth,  just  sufficient  to  cover  it,  arc  thrown  in.  The  opening 
of  the  hole  is  then  covered  with  rough  planks  nailed  together 
in  the  form  of  a  door.  As  other  bodies  are  brought,  they  are 
placed  alongside  the  former  ones  and  covered  in  the  same  man- 
ner. An  investigator  who  was  stationed  fairly  near  stated 
that  the  whole  procedure  took  about  ten  minutes.  When  a  hole 
is  filled  with  coffins  up  to  within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  sur- 
face, earth  is  thrown  in;  and  a  new  hole  is  dug  for  future 
burials. 

"The  burial  place  comprises  a  plot  of  ground,  irregular  in 
shape,  that  measures  57  x  60  x  51  x  39  feet.  We  estimate  that 
in  this  place  there  have  been  buried  nearly  5,000  children. 


Bablee  admitted  to 
May.   1914. 

aoepltsl 

Bora                     tied 

Age           Tlge  in  Heap. 

i. 

^LoalaxJ 

(Bo  farther  record) 

E. 

Boae   X. 

feb.2,  1914     Jena  e, 

1914         4  mo.   la. 

t. 

^Thoaa  zj 

(So  further  rocord  ) 

4. 

SernaM  X. 

July 

1914 

I. 

Biohoifl  Z. 

«»J   S,  1914     July  22 

1914          2  mo.  18   a.        2   no.  13   d. 

t. 

Alesla  X. 

Hen.  26,  1914     Aug.      9 

1914          4  me.  16  a.        1  «;.    9    1. 

7. 

e. 
I. 

Francis  I. 
^hriBtinozJ 

(Mo  3'urthor  record) 

(Bo  further  record) 

10. 

(grTTIp 

(Bo  further  raoord) 

i. 

^rankiin  i^J 

(So  further  record) 

12. 

Uortha  X. 

»ay  18,1914     June  17 

1914          1  «0.    e  a.        1  mo.    t   d. 

13. 

Ceorge  X. 

Hoy  T,   1914      July  14, 

1914          2  mo.   8  d.        i  no.    e   d. 

14. 

Leoni  X. 

Key  6.    1914      jaly  1C. 

1914          £  mo.  11   d.        2   to.  11  d. 

1C.  ( 

>^SrlaJ^^ 

(Bo  further  record  ) 

u. 

^^M™****^^ 
Angela  X. 

Kay   28,1914     Aug.    14, 

1914         2  mo.  16  a.        2  mo. 

IT. 

Helen  Z. 

Apr.  6,   1914     June  IT, 

1914          2  ao.ll  a.        2  .0.11   d. 

ia. 

Oartmae  X. 

KB;  8,    1914      June   18,1914          1  mo.  11  «•        1  mo.  11  a. 

(on  death  certificate  And  hasp.  death  reaord  let  not 
on  hospital  £.dnlsoloa  list. 

19. 

Johsx. 

«ey  a,   1914     Ufy  17,   1914                    -10  d.                   10  d. 
(Dot  on  Hoepltel  admleclon  liat  or  death  record  but 
on  doath.  ocrtirioetti) 

SEVEN    OUT   OF    NINETEEN    MAY    HAVE   LIVED 

This  has  necessitated  digging  up  the  bodies  of  those  that  have 
been  buried  for  several  years  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
newly-dead. 

"This  method  of  burial  is  open  to  criticism  from  at  least 
two  points  of  view :  first,  the  requirement  of  law  that  a  dead 
body  shall  be  covered  a  certain  depth — which  here  is  not  done ; 
second,  the  natural  supposition  is  that  the  body  of  a  child  is 
not  to  be  dug  up  after  two  or  three  years  and  thrown  away." 


What  the  Physicians  Said 

OK  THE  49  physicians  who  were  interrogated  concerning 
the  placing  of  the  child  of  an  unmarried  pregnant  girl. 
33  said  that  they  would  take  care  of  the  matter  them- 
selves ;  9  said  that  the  child  could  be  placed,  but  that  some 
one  else,  such  as  the  head  nurse  or  director  of  a  hospital. 


WIIERF.    F.VK.X    THE    HEAD    MAKE    ROOM 

A  grave  in  a  Baltimore  cemetery,  where  an  institu- 
tion for  newly-born  babies  buries  its  dead.  Each  box 
contains  two  bodies.  In  this  instance  a  new  hole  was 
dug  so  close  to  an  old  one  that  the  earth  between  the 
two  jell  away.  The  coffins  in  the  old  grave  were  kept 
from  falling  into  the  new  by  a  planb.  This  is  a  repro- 
duction of  a  drawing 
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would  do  it ;  2  said  that  they  did  not  take  such  cases,  but 
referred  the  investigator  to  a  physician  who  would;  5 
refused,  but  2  of  these  said  that  some  one  at  the  hospital 
in  which  they  worked  would  dispose  of  the  child  and  that 
they  themselves  would  attend  to  the  confinement ;  one 
other  of  these  5  gave  the  investigator  the  impression  that 
under  favorable  circumstances  he  would  consent.  Of  the 
-19,  there  were  2  clear-cut,  sincere  refusals. 

Not  all  the  physicians  named  the  fees  they  would  accept. 
Those  who  did  specified  the  following  amounts :  Two 
charged  $15 ;  six,  $25 ;  one,  $30 ;  seven,  $50 ;  two,  from  $50 
to  $100  ;  eight,  $100  ;  one,  $200  ;  one,  $250  ;  one,  $300  ;  and 
three,  $500. 

"All  of  these  men,"  says  the  commission,  "were  cognizant 
of  their  acts;  they  were  not  ignorant;  they  knew  that  when  a 
child  is  separated  from  its  mother  at  birth  and  put  into  an  in- 
stitution it  has  hardly  a  chance  of  living.  Yet,  for  a  fee,  they 
were  willing  to  subject  a  child  to  this  slow  starving  death." 

The  thirty  clergymen  interviewed  "included  some  of  the 
most  prominent  ministers  in  town,  many  of  them  very 
closely  identified  with  social  work."  The  investigator  rep- 
resented himself  to  be  a  married  man  whose  daughter  was 
pregnant,  and  he  asked  the  ministers  to  help  him  by  advis- 
ing him  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

All  of  them,  except  two,  agreed  to  do  what  they  could 
to  help  the  investigator  to  separate  the  child  from  the 
mother.  Only  these  two  spoke  of  the  action  as  wrong  Di- 
scerned to  realize  that  they  were  aiding  and  abetting  in 
the  killing  of  an  infant. 

Eleven  recommended  one  or  the  other  of  the  institutions 
referred  to  in  this  article,  others  promised  to  get  informa- 
tion and  five  said  that  they  would  make  all  arrangements. 

Sixty-nine  nurses  were  asked  for  advice  regarding  the 
placing  of  a  child.  Thirty  were  practical  nurses,  26  grad- 
uate, 3  under-graduate  and  the  status  of  10  was  unknown. 
Among  the  69,  there  were  only  4  who  said  that  they  did 
not  believe  in  this  kind  of  work  and  did  not  care  to  aid 
in  any  way  the  separation  of  mother  and  child ;  the  re- 
mainder made  positive  suggestions  regarding  such  separa- 
tion. 

Of  the  111  midwives  interviewed,  the  majority  were 
ignorant  women,  knowing  next  to  nothing  about  antiseptic 
precautions.  Sixty-one  offered  to  arrange  for  boarding 
the  girl,  14  said  they  would  take  her  into  their  own  homes 
while  others  gave  the  impression  that  they  would,  and 
those  who  could  not  do  this  offered  to  arrange  with  some 
neighbor.  Thirty-five  of  the  midwives  stated  positively 
that  they  would  do  an  abortion,  and  the  investigators  felt 
sure  that  under  favorable  circumstances  nearly  all  of  them 
would.  Only  2  of  the  number  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter. 


Such  are  the  facts  that  led  the  commission  to  entitle 
its  study  of  this  matter  "the  traffic  in  babies."  The  evil 
at  the  bottom,  in  its  opinion,  is  the  initial  separation  of 
the  child  from  its  mother.  To  meet  this,  the  commission 
has  drafted  a  bill,  described  as  "the  first  measure  of  its 
kind  in  the  world."  This  would  make  it  unlawful  "to 
.separate  or  cause  to  be  separated  any  child  under  six 
months  of  age  from  its  mother  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
such  child  in  a  foster  home  or  institution."  To  place,  re- 
ceive or  retain  such  a  child  in  a  foster  home  or  institution 
is  rendered  unlawful  also.  The  separation  may  be  made, 
however,  if  two  qualified  physicians  certify  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  physical  good  of  mother  or  child,  if  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  orders  that  it  be  done,  or  if  the 
Board  of  State  Aid  and.  Charities  gives  its  consent. 

Violation  of  the  law  is  entitled  a  misdemeanor  and  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $100  or  a  hundred  days  in  jail,  or 
both.  The  bill  has  been  passed  by  both  branches  of  the 
Maryland  legislature  and  is  now  awaiting  Governor  Har- 
rington's signature. 

Systematized  "Hushing  Up" 

IN   CONCLUSION,  the  commission  sums  up  its  findings  in 
these  words : 

"We  do  not  attempt  in  this  study  to  settle  the  many  complex 
problems  relating  to  the  illegitimate ;  but  we  believe  that  the 
facts  show  that  society's  method  in  many  instances  is  one  of 
repression  and  virtual  murder.  This  is  a  harsh  word,  we 
grant,  and  we  would  fain  substitute  a  gentler  term;  but  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  that  which  we  have  recorded  is  virtual 
murder,  and  slow  and  cowardly  at  that.  It  would  be  far  more 
humane  to  kill  these  babes  by  striking  them  on  the  head  with  a 
hammer,  than  to  place  them  in  institutions  where  four-fifths 
of  them  succumb  within  a  few  weeks  to  the  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition or  infectious  diseases.  It  is  a  few  weeks  of  suffering, 
a  few  weeks  of  going  down  to  death  by  a  process  that  is  slow- 
er than  the  hammer,  but  in  most  instances  just  as  sure.  Hedged 
in  by  our  system  of  shame  and  our  fabric  of  lies,  we  refuse  to 
call  it  killing  them ;  we  dignify  it  by  the  softer  name,  the 
smoother  term,  of  putting  them  into  institutions  where  they 
will  be  cared  for.  But  nearly  all  of  them  die,  and  many  of 
us  know  that  they  die,  and  moreover  many  think  that  they 
should  die. 

"All  this  is  done  in  the  effort  to  preserve  a  family's  good 
name ;  to  prevent  a  girl's  reputation  from  being  smirched,  and 
to  save  the  man  in  the  case  from  facing  the  consequences  of 
his  act.  Altogether  it  is  a  well-organized  hushing  up  by  a 
system  of  subterfuges  and  repressions  in  order  that  certain  in- 
dividuals shall  not  have  to  face  openly  what  they  have  done. 
And  aiding  in  this  is  a  band  of  doctors,  clergymen,  and  mothers 
and  fathers  and  institutions,  conniving  and  plotting  and  having 
a  hand  in  the  killing  of  an  absolutely  helpless  child, — all  in  tin- 
name  of  virtue  and  purity  and  for  the  sake  of  saving  some- 
body's home.  It  is  time  that  society  should  grapple  with  this 
thing  and  look  it  in  the  face  and  recognize  it  for  the  cowardly, 
dastardly  deed  that  it  is." 
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England  under  the  Eaves  of  War 

By  Alice  Lewisobn 

'T'HESE  impressions  were  gathered  during  a  recent  visit  to  England,  not  officially  or  in  the  spirit 
of  investigation,  but  as  a  guest  who  was  privileged  to  meet  people  representing  many  different 
interests.  Thus,  by  talking  with  officials  of  the  war  office,  Miss  Lewisohn  was  able  to  assimilate  some- 
thing of  the  political  attitude.  Friends  in  the  labor  movement  were  generous  in  giving  her  material 
referring  to  the  present  industrial  situation.  Visits  with  artists,  pacifists  and  friends  of  the , Russian 
politicals  afforded  contacts  with  other  phases  of  life,  all  keenly  stirred  and  in  some  way  involved  in  the 
machinery  of  war. 


T  IS  impossible  to  visualize  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  all  that  is  implied  by  the  business  of  war. 
To  be  suddenly  plunged  into  an  atmosphere  where 

there  is  virtually  but  one  idea,  one  industry,  one 

profession,  and  where  the  national  mind  is  concentrated 
.ipon  one  fact,  is  an  experience  that  cannot  easily  be  com- 
prehended. 

At  first  we  were  dazed.  It  seemed  as  though  all  the 
irguments  for  state  Socialism  had  suddenly  taken  root  and 
he  most  concentrated  form  of  national  service  had  been 
precipitated  over  night.  But  in  time  of  war  national  serv- 
ce  becomes  an  instrument  of  the  war  office,  and  any  gov- 
ernment, however  liberal,  develops  a  military  policy.  This 
s  most  forcibly  brought  to  one's  attention  by  the  in- 
lumerable  semi-public  and  private  buildings  that  have  been 
ibsorbed  by  the  war  department.  Museums,  police-sta- 
ions,  almshouses,  theaters,  private  homes,  hotels,  all  have 
)een  converted  into  hostels,  Red  Cross  stations,  or  places 
-A  entertainment  for  the  soldiers.  Exalted  service,  in- 
ense  energy  and  the  finest  resources  of  the  country  are 
nvolved  in  the  business  of  war.  England  now  is  like  a 
luge  caravansary,  lodging  and  even  feeding  the  forces  of 
lestruction. 

The  most  astute  minds  of  the  country,  the  largest  indus- 
ries,  are  now  controlled  by  the  state,  but  the  state  is  dom- 
inated by  the  very  military  power  it  is  struggling  so 
lesperately  to  crush.  The  attitude  of  labor  toward  con- 
scription apprehended  this  sway  of  militarism.  Muni- 
ion  workers  and  miners  did  not  oppose  national  conscrip- 
ion  because  of  a  lack  of  national  pride  or  patriotism,  as 
i  volunteer  army  of  three  million  will  attest.  But  there 
s  an  ideal  as  deeply  cherished  in  the  minds  of  English- 
.nen  as  their  love  of  country — the  ideal  of  personal  lib- 
erty. Industrial  conscription  after  the  war  was  the  fear 
hat  attempted  to  blockade  a  national  conscription. 

All  classes  foresee  industrial  upheavals  after  the  war. 
The  workers  realize  that  the  government  which  has  be- 
•ome  the  greatest  employer  of  labor  could  suppress  any 
lemands  of  workers  by  calling  upon  workingmen  to 
serve  as  part  of  the  regular  army  and  by  placing  them 
'jnder  martial  law.  The  munitions  act  has  already  sup- 
olanted  industrial  legislation  by  military  regulations.  The 
•hoice  of  employment  is  limited  and  freedom  of  contract 
-S  now  suspended.  For  example,  three  girls  employed  at 
Hendon  on  leather  work  for  the  government  at  9  shillings 
•\  week  left  to  enter  aeroplane  work  at  12  shillings  a  week. 
They  were  promptly  brought  back,  under  a  section  of  the 
nunitions  act  which  prohibits  change  of  employment  with- 
out special  official  permit. 

Another  indication  of  the  invasion  of  military  method 
is  the  power  of  the  censor.  Free  speech  is  no  longer  a 
policy  of  the  country.  The  suppressed  issue  of  the  Glas- 
gow paper,  the  Forward,  which  published  a  report  of 


Lloyd-George's  disastrous  Christmas  day  meeting  with  the 
munition  workers  of  the  Clyde,  was  a  mild  example  of 
autocratic  government  methods. 

London  has  always  been  a  refuge  for  Russian  political 
exiles;  so  it  was  among  those  Russians  that  we  sought 
information  regarding  the  Russian  revolutionary  attitude 
toward  the  war.  Like  the  larger  portion  of  the  Socialists, 
most  of  these  exiles  in  England  and  in  Siberia  have  de- 
veloped strong  nationalistic  tendencies.  They  feel  im- 
pelled to  support  their  bureaucratic  government  in  its 
struggle  against  Prussian  militarism.  Yet  a  few  remain, 
and  an  episode  which  occurred  during  our  visit  made  us 
wonder  whether  England,  if  she  successfully  annihilates 
her  Prussian  foe,  may  not  succumb  in  some  way  to  the 
influence  of  her  Russian  ally.  This  episode  was  the  raid 
upon  the  office  of  the  Russian  Seaman's  Union  and  the 
confiscation  of  its  documents,  etc.,  by  the  Scotland  Yard 
police,  a  flagrant  exhibition  of  Russian  influence  at  work 
in  England. 

Transport  workers  are  forbidden  to  form  trade  unions 
in  Russia.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
suppressed  societies,  transport  laborers  did  organize  in 
secret,  and  had  the  headquarters  of  their  union  for  a  time 
in  Antwerp.  In  1913,  Adamovitch  and  sixty-seven  other 
leaders  of  the  forbidden  Russian  Seaman's  Union  were 
arrested  in  Egypt  and  delivered  to  Russia,  and  after 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment  awaiting  trial,  the  ma- 
jority were  condemned  to  Katorga  (the  labor  prison)  or 
to  lifelong  deportation. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the  remnants  of  this  Rus- 
sian Seaman's  Union  removed  headquarters  from  Antwerp 
to  London.  The  papers  taken  by  the  London  police  in 
the  raid  referred  to  contained  the  names  of  members  of 
this  prohibited  organization  as  well  as  of  Russian  refu- 
gees in  London  who  have  been  collecting  for  a  fund  for 
political  prisoners  and  exiles  in  Russia ;  also  names  of  per- 
sons residing  in  Russia  with  whom  the  secretary  of  the 
union  corresponds.  Many  people  fear  that  this  raid  is 
the  result  of  a  political  and  economic  alliance  with  Russia 
which  forehadows  a  change  in  the  extradition  laws  where- 
by enemies  of  the  Czarists  despotism  may  no  longer  find 
free  asylum  in  England. 

AN  interesting  industrial  problem  in  England  is  the 
introduction  of  one  million  women  into  industry,  a 
number  that  is  rapidly  growing.  Women  to  a  large  extent 
are  running  the  business  of  the  country.  Besides  their 
usual  occupations,  women  are  working  at  munitions,  as 
railroad  employes,  as  porters  and  lift  girls.  Outside  of 
London,  they  are  running  busses  and  trams.  In  many 
instances  they  are  contracting  for  the  army,  purchasing 
horses,  weighing  hay,  etc.  We  heard  only  warm  praise  of 
their  efficiency  in  whatever  field  of  activity  they  are  en- 
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gaged.  Even  former  skeptics  humbly  acknowledge  the  ex- 
traordinary service  English  women  are  rendering  to  the 
country. 

A  close  scrutiny  reveals,  however,  that  this  splendid 
service  is,  as  usual,  not  rewarded  by  just  compensation. 
With  the  exception  of  the  railway  employes,  the  women 
are  not  receiving  the  wage-scale  endorsed  by  the  men's 
unions  for  similar  work.  One  pound  a  week  is  the  sup- 
posed minimum  wage  of  munition  workers,  but  in  general 
this  tends  to  become  a  maximum  wage  for  women  engaged 
on  men's  work. 

There  is,  however,  employment  for  all  who  can  work. 
We  were  told  that  poverty  and  crime  had  been  banished. 
This  seemed  evident  when  visiting  a  soup  kitchen  in  the 
East  End,  where  now  only  those  incapacitated  by  sickness 
or  old  age  come  for  their  daily  loaf  and  can  of  soup.  This 
may  confirm  the  statement,  often  made,  that  poverty — due 
to  unemployment— is  for  the  time  being  extinguished. 
But  I  wonder  if  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  cost  in  sheer 
physical  strength  to  the  women  for  all  their  overwork. 

The  great  munition  plants  are  open  day  and  night,  with 
twelve-hour  shifts,  and  the  women  employed  gather  from 
all  corners  of  the  kingdom  and  represent  almost  as  great 
a  variety  of  interest  and  standard  as  the  army  in  the 
trenches.  Teachers,  Red  Cross  nurses,  dressmakers,  do- 
mestic servants,  farmers'  wives  and  daughters,  crowd  into 
munition  towns  where  there  has  practically  been  no  pro- 
vision for  suitable  living  accommodations.  However,  a 
new  regime  is  being  installed.  A  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  proper  housing  facilities  for  the  eighty 
thousand  women  employed  in  the  making  of  munitions. 

There  is  an  army  of  voluntary  workers  that  offers  as- 
sistance in  any  humble  capacity.  Canteening  at  the  rail- 
way stations  is  a  much  sought-after  privilege.  Men  re- 
turning from  the  trenches  haggard,  worn  and  famished,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  are  served  with  refreshments 
by  some  of  the  most  fastidious  women  of  the  land.  Volun- 
teers are  scrubbing  floors  in  hospitals,  making  beds  in  hos- 
tels, distributing  groceries  among  the  destitute  Belgians, 
making  bandages,  serving  on  ambulance  corps  and  in  in- 
numerable other  capacities.  All  are  concentrating  upon  the 
national  ideal  of  this  moment — intensified,  military  power. 

Because  of  this  extraordinarily  efficient  service  and 
adaptability  on  the  part  of  the  women,  and  because  of  the 
great  inundation  of  women  into  the  industrial  field,  a 
question  commanding  universal  interest  is  being  asked : 
"What  will  be  the  result  after  the  war  of  the  situation 
created  by  the  million  women  who  have  been  added  to  the 
industrial  legions  ?  Will  political  enfranchisement  be 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course  to  these  women  who  are  now 
commanding  increased  respect  and  admiration  for  their 
service  to  the  state?" 


Suffrage,  as  a  burning  political  issue,  has  vanished.  Will 
it  ever  return?  Some  of  the  leaders  believe  it  will  arise 
in  some  new  form.  Many  believe  that  Votes  for  Women 
will  inaugurate  the  platform  of  reconstruction.  There  are 
others  and,  I  regret  to  say,  among  the  number  those  who 
most  powerfully  represent  official  circles,  who  waive 
the  woman's  question  altogether.  One  cabinet  minister 
frankly  admitted  that  the  government  would  be  occupied 
after  the  war  with  far  more  important  measures  than  those 
referring  to  enfranchisement.  The  building  up  of  the 
country  and  its  industrial  problems,  he  thought,  would 
absorb  the  first  chapter  of  history  after  the  war. 

Some  of  the  former  suffrage  leaders  strongly  advocate 
a  measure  for  universal  suffrage.  Among  them  is  Sylvia 
Pankhurst.  In  the  face  of  every  conceivable  obstacle 
Miss  Pankhurst  is  still  bravely  pursuing  suffrage  propa- 
ganda through  that  dauntless  organ,  the  Woman's  Drea 
•naught.  Besides  facing  immediate  problems,  she  is  doing 
actual  constructive  work  in  the  East  End  among  the 
sweated  workers.  Her  toy  factory,  which  began  its  career 
at  the  opening  of  the  war  to  give  employment  to  unskilled 
women,  has  developed  so  much  skill  and  originality  that 
it  is  supplying  toys  to  the  retail  shops  in  the  West  End. 

Much  has  been  told  of  the  men  in  the  trenches ;  their 
heroism  and  pluck,  their  endurance  and  altruism  have 
been  extolled  over  and  over  again.  We  were  prepared  to 
meet  veterans  wounded,  but  when  in  the  hospitals  we  saw 
lads  suffering  from  hideous  wounds  or  from  shattered 
nerves  whose  enthusiasm  had  led  them  to  deny  their  aures 
and  enlist  at  fourteen  and  fifteen  years — another  phase  of 
the  glamor  of  militarism  presented  itself  in  this  sacrifice  of 
childhood. 

PERHAPS  that  which  strikes  one  most  forcibly  in  Lon-jJ 
don  today,  is  the  change  in  color  and  atmosphere  of  the 
streets.  By  day,  drab  khaki  is  everywhere  in  evidence 
proclaiming  to  the  newcomer  that  a  new  order  has  arise 
a  new  code  has  been  adopted,  a  new  ideal  established- 
new  to  London  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  old  as  Lon- 
don of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  atmosphere  seems  to  return 
each  night,  when  the  city  streets  are  wrapped  in  silence 
and  in  darkness.  The  pompous  idea  of  patriotism  and 
the  pictorial  sense  of  justice  which  some  of  us  hoped  had 
long  since  grown  into  a  broader  human  consciousness  have 
returned  with  other  rekindled  virtues  of  an  earlier  age. 

There  are  many  in  England,  and  I  dare  say  throughout 
Europe,  who  are  pathetically  trying  to  justify  the  hideous 
wasteful  slaughter  as  a  necessary  moral  discipline  of  the 
age  or  as  a  means  of  redistributing  wealth.  And  through 
these  pathetic  arguings,  through  the  abnormal  state  of 
mind  resulting  from  personal  grief,  and  through  fictions 
of  the  press,  public  opinion  is  being  steadily  influenced  in 
England  as  well  as  in  all  the  warring  countries  that  the 
glorification  of  militarism  may  be  achieved. 


FAITH 

Hannah  Parker  Kimball 

f~\  SHOULD  our  world  go  under  in  the  surge 
^^   Of  this  mad  seeming,  He  hath  others  still  ; 
And  other  radiant  hopes  that  shall  emerge 
Resplendant  from  this  welter  of  all  ill. 
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PERHAPS  Peter  Pan,  or  David's  "father,"  or  some- 
body would  have  explained  it  this  way — That  once 
upon  a  time  we  city  people,  or  our  fathers,  or 
grandfathers,  were  all  peasants'  children  or  country  bump- 
kins, and  when  the  spring  came  we  galumphed  through  the 
mud  to  where  the  hepatica  was  budding.  A  little  later  we 
unleafed  the  arbutus  and  then  waited  for  the  song  sparrow 
to  call  up  the  yellow  and  blue  flags  down  in  the  hollow. 
Or  perhaps  we  found  the  primrose  with  the  twilight  in 
her  petals,  or  saw  the  wind  blow  a  field  of  daffodils. 
Laurel  and  mountain  pink,  and  the  wild  rose  we  found, 
and  occasionally,  in  the  deep  woods,  a  mottled  shiny- 
skinned,  strange  thing — a  lady-slipper.  We  were  half 
afraid  of  her,  and  so  we  snubbed  the  lady-slipper  and 
passed  her  by. 

Now  the  spring  comes  in  the  city  and  we  must  buy  a 
tight  little  bunch  of  arbutus  to  get  a  breath  of  the  woods. 
Or  if  we  have  fifty  cents  and  it  is  early  April,  we  can  go 
to  the  flower  show  in  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  only  to 
find  lady-slippers  and  purple  orchids  and  cabbage  roses 
everywhere — idle,  lethargic,  deceitful  exotics  all  of  them — 
sitting  and  smirking  and  winning  great  prizes,  and  putting 
on  airs  as  the  patronesses  of  spring. 

This  year,  however,  there  were  two  gardens  before 
which  we  field  children  of  the  past  might  have  taken  pleas- 
ure— and  so  might  the  children  of  the  city  streets,  if  the 
doors  of  the  palace  had  only  been  thrown  open  to  them. 
We  would  have  left  unnoticed  the  fantastic  bay  trees  and 
the  marble  rose  garden.  But  we  would  have  found  one 
garden  over  which  the  sound  of  dropping  water  hovered, 
and  where  the  color  of  tulip  cups  and  jonquils,  and  pansies 
and  daisies  and  daffodils,  and  soft  white  sprays  of  blossom 
and  tall  snap-dragons,  and  rambling  roses  were  all  blended 
into  the  mist  of  baby's-breath.  And  another  garden  where 
tiny  pink  and  red  roadside  roses  dotted  the  green  grass. 

Now,  Mr.  Barnum  and  Mr.  Bailey,  as  regularly  as  the 
spring  comes  round,  keep  open  house  to  the  orphanages 
of  Xew  York ;  and  the  elephants  and  the  freaks  and  the 
clowns,  after  their  kind,  bid  all  children  welcome.  If  the 
promoters  of  the  flower  show  did  anything  like  that  to 
I  make  its  banked  fragrance  and  myriad  petals  easy  of  ac- 
cess to  a  city  full  of  sniffy  little  nostrils  and  wistful  eyes, 
it  has  escaped  notice. 

So  we  must  fall  back  on  the  way  Peter  Pan,  or  David's 

'"father,"  or  somebody  would  explain  it: — Once  we  were 

,  mean  to  the  lady-slipper  in  the  woods  and  so  she  is  mean 

'to  us  now,  and  the  children  about  us.     With  her  new  rich 

friends,  she  keeps  us  from  the  flowers. 

WHAT  the  search   for  the  out-of-doors  on  the 
part  of  the  young  people  of  a  great  city  means 
when  commercialized   recreation  is  left   to   its 
own  devices,  and  social  neglect  and  lax  enforcement  of 
•the  law  go  hand  in  hand,  was  made  all  too  clear  by  an 
(investigation  of  amusement  parks  carried  on  last  summer 


by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chicago.  The 
natural  assumption  is  that  an  evening  spent  in  such  a  park, 
from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  in  the  open  and  filled  with 
people  of  all  ages,  is  comparatively  free  from  the  tempta- 
tions which  we  associate  with  the  close  atmosphere  of 
dance  halls  and  cabarets  in  winter  time. 

On  the  contrary,  the  investigators  of  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association  found  that  in  these  Chicago  amuse- 
ment parks — which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  muni- 
cipal parks  and  recreation  centers — there  was  no  public 
opinion  against  the  most  open  familiarity  on  the  grounds, 
that  overt  indecencies  were  overlooked  by  the  good- 
natured  crowds ;  and  that  there  was  no  official  supervision. 
The  assistant  to  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Cook 
county  recently  spoke  of  the  prairies  adjacent  to  one  of 
these  parks  as  "the  largest  house  of  assignation  in  Chi- 
cago." An  investigation  made  of  Riverview  Park,  cover- 
ing six  visits,  was  typical  of  many  of  the  other  parks.  To 
summarize  the  report : 

The  investigation  disclosed  vulgar  and  suggestive  adver- 
tisements for  penny  arcades,  although  the  display  inside 
was  often  very  tame ;  many  gambling  devices  were  in 
operation ;  girls  of  eighteen  years  were  drinking  to  excess ; 
small  children  with  older  people  were  drinking  beer ;  a 
child  three  years  old  was  seen  intoxicated.  In  carnival 
week,  dozens  of  girls  were  dressed  in  men's  clothes  or  in 
baseball  suits,  almost  inviting  the  horse  play  which  was 
accorded  them.  Men  were  taking  undue  liberties  with 
girls  and  open  embracing  was  seen  everywhere. 

Children  were  employed  on  a  float  in  an  evening  par- 
ade— thus  violating  the  child  labor  law.  Two  pairs  of  de- 
formed twins  were  displayed  in  a  side  show ;  groups  of 
intoxicated  girls  and  boys  were  seen  wandering  around  the 
grounds  with  their  arms  around  each  other ;  young  girls 
were  sitting  on  the  knees  of  their  escorts.  At  midnight 
the  grounds  were  crowded.  Hundreds  of  children  were 
among  the  last  to  leave,  and  many  girls  were  joined  by 
young  men  as  they  left  the  park. 

Conditions  in  the  dance  halls  were  good  in  this  park, 
but  the  supervision  on  the  grounds  was  not  sufficient,  and 
indiscriminate  selling  of  liquor  to  minors  and  familiarity 
between  young  men  and  women  evidently  led  to  im- 
morality. 

These  amusement  parks  will  be  in  full  swing  again  b> 
the  end  of  the  present  month.  If  the  part  which  women 
took  for  decency  in  the  spring  elections  in  Chicago  is  to  be 
followed  up,  they  offer  an  especial  objective  for  concerted 
action  during  the  summer.  To  this  end  the  Juvenile  Pro- 
tective Association  is  bringing  out  at  the  outset  of  the 
season  the  results  of  its  investigations  of  last  year,  into  the 
physical  and  moral  surroundings  in  theaters,  dance  halls, 
cabarets,  and  lake  boats,  as  well  as  in  the  amusement  parks. 

In  an  address  before  the  Woman's  City  Club  on  April 
24,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen,  president  of  the  association, 
declared  that  conditions  under  the  present  city  adminis- 
tration are  worse  than  they  have  ever  before  known  them 
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to  be.  "They  sound  a  ringing  challenge  to  the  moral 
energy,  almost  the  maternal  instinct,  of  the  women  of 
Chicago,"  said  she,  "that  they  may  rise  to  protect  these 
young  people  through  the  only  method  possible,  the  puri- 
fication of  political  life." 

THE  BREAD  OF  LIFE 

THERE  are  those  who,  reviewing  the  history  of 
any  organized   social  movement,  glow   with  the 
marshalling  of  work  performed.    There  are  those 
who,  viewing  the  undone  vast,  must  needs  be  skeptical  as 
to  whether  anything  after  all  has  been  accomplished.     On 
closer  analysis  we  often  find  done,  more  than  the  most 
optimistic  claim ;  more  to  do  than  the  most  pessimistic  be- 
moan. 

The  Consumers  League  of  the  City  of  New  York  is 
bringing  out  in  pamphlet  form  the  addresses  made  at  its 
anniversary  meeting  early  last  winter,  which  recounted  the 
accomplishments  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  activity. 
Let  us  reverse  the  process  for  a  moment  and  consider,  not 
the  twenty-five  years  which  the  league  has  taken  in  doing 
these  things,  but  the  uncounted  years  which  it  has  given. 

If  we  calculate  on  the  basis  of  eight  hours  a  day  for  300 
days,  the  working  year  is  made  up  of  2,400  working 
hours  and  we  can  use  this  figure  as  our  divisor  in  esti- 
mating the  practical  results  of  its  legislative  campaigns. 

The  league  was  largely  instrumental  in  getting  through 
the  fifty-four-hour  law  for  women  in  factories.  That  was 
in  1912,  and  affected,  roughly,  200,000  wage-earning  wom- 
en and  girls.  It  is  probably  understating  it  to  say  that 
this  law  cut  down  the  average  working  week  of  the  aver- 
age woman  two  hours  a  week.  Certainly,  before  it  went 
into  effect,  some  factories  were  working  their  women  sixty 
and  seventy  hours  a  week.  If  they  averaged  fifty-six  hours, 
the  new  law  meant  a  saving  of  two  hours  apiece  for  each 
worker.  Apply  this  figure,  if  you  will,  for  fifty-two  weeks, 
and  then  for  three  years,  and  then  to  the  200,000  women 
factory  workers  in  the  state — and  in  a  trice  we  have  a  sav- 
ing of  62,400,000  hours,  which,  being  divided  by  2,400,  the 
hours  of  our  normal  working  year,  as  just  defined,  means 
nothing  else  than  a  saving  of  26,000  working  years. 

So  it  is  only  because  our  imaginations  are  poorer  than 
the  multiplication  table  that  the  anniversary  speakers  as- 
sumed they  were  celebrating  twenty-five  years  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  Consumers  League.  What  they  were 
celebrating  is  260  centuries  of  relief  from  toil  for  the  fac- 
tory women  of  New  York  state. 

But  that  is  only  the  beginning. 

Without  changing  our  formula,  or  turning  a  statistical 
hair,  we  can  make  similar  calculations  with  respect  to  the 
enactment  of  the  fifty-four-hour  law  for  women  in  depart- 
ment stores.  That  followed  in  1914,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  league.  Affecting  as  it  has  125,000  workers, 
the  law  has  meant  a  salvage  of  5,416  years. 

Take  next  the  law  restricting  night  work.  The  legisla- 
tion of  1913  prohibited  women  from  working  after  10  P.M. 
and  before  6  A.  M.  Those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
night-shifts  and  overtime  in  laundries  and  seasonal  trades 
and  other  abnormal  occupations  say  that  fully  40,000  wom- 
en were  involved.  How  often  and  how  long  and  how 
many,  is  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  guess-work,  which  is 
perhaps  a  hazardous  practice  to  indulge  in  in  the  midst  of 
nice  calculations !  Let  us  restrain  overstatement  and  con- 
ceive that  these  shifts  exacted  no  more  than  four  hours  a 
night  and  that  for  only  half  the  year.  Even  so,  we  must 
add  60,000,000  hours  to  our  reckoning,  or  another  250  cen- 
turies of  time-off  from  the  inroads  of  nerve-destroying, 


health-taxing  work  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 

But,  mark  you,  the  league's  activities  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  legislation.  It  has  carried  on  its  shop  early  cam- 
paign ;  getting  the  department  stores,  one  after  another, 
to  close  evenings  throughout  the  week  before  Christmas, 
so  that  New  York's  holidays  might  in  truth  be  a  time  of 
cheer  instead  of  a  time  of  harrowing.  This  campaign  has 
been  going  on  since  the  league  was  founded.  There  are 
some  200,000  women  and  girls  in  the  mercantile  trades, 
and  assuming  that  in  ten  years  the  league's  "shop  early" 
campaign  cut  down  their  labor  three  hours  out  of  the 
twenty- four  in  the  six  days  preceding  Christmas,  we  have 
a  saving  of  15,000  years. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  department  stores  have  reached 
a  point  where  they  ease  their  schedules  during  the  dog- 
days.  Last  year,  fourteen  New  York  stores  gave  the 
whole  day  Saturday  every  week  in  July  and  August ;  ten 
gave  half  a  day.  These  twenty-four  stores  employ  4,500 
workers.  Count  it  merely  on  the  half -holiday  basis  for 
eight  weeks,  and  a  trifle  of  6,000  years  of  leisure  was 
stored  up  last  summer  alone. 

Taking  these  gains  as  merely  the  forecast  of  gains  to 
come — and  the  Consumers  League  and  the  state  of  New 
York  have  as  yet  by  no  means  reached  a  satisfactory 
equilibrium  between  rest,  recreation  and  labor  for  women, 
as  the  assaults  on  the  labor  law  this  year  have  shown ; 
taking  these  statistics  for  what  they  are  worth — and  the 
sobering  thing  after  all  is  that  in  very  truth  they  are  under- 
estimates rather  than  over-estimates ;  taking  the  time 
saved  to  the  young  women  of  New  York  by  the  shorter 
week  in  factories  and  by  the  shorter  week  in  the  mercan- 
tile trade,  by  the  restriction  of  night  labor,  by  the  shop 
early  campaign  and  the  Saturday  holidays  in  the  summer, 
and  we  have  altogether  as  the  real  measure  of  this  anni- 
versary a  grand  total  saved  of  171,544,000  working  hours 
— of  72,016  working  years — of  700  working  centuries. 

MOREOVER,  this  is  not  a  dim  succession  of  days  we 
are  dealing  with.  They  are  fragments  of  the  calen- 
dar which  for  better  or  for  worse,  for  happiness  or  for 
strain,  stand  out  like  bits  of  colorful  mosaic — the  mosaic 
of  human  lives.  These  hours  that  we  have  been  counting 
so  arrantly  are  hours  of  aching  backs,  at  the  end  of  long 
days  of  gruelling  stress,  at  the  end  of  the  holiday  rush ; 
hours  marked  by  the  baffling  lights  and  low  vitality  and 
moral  danger  of  night  work.  By  dint  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  of  the  league's  campaigns,  these  hours  have  been 
transmuted.  These  figures  now  stand  for  recovered  leis- 
ure for  joy  and  dancing,  for  relaxation  and  refreshment 
to  the  young  of  heart  and  limb,  for  love-making,  for  youth. 
They  mean  reading-time  and  study-time  in  night  schools 
and  libraries  for  a  growing  generation ;  they  mean  the 
presence  of  the  mother  at  home  with  her  family  at  night. 

NOR  are  they  merely  passing  hours.  In  the  long  run, 
this  release  from  the  extremes  of  toil  for  growing 
bodies  during  the  decade  now  ended — quite  regardless  of 
what  great  new  stores  of  time  conserved  may  be  added  to 
the  account  in  the  interval — will  be  tremendous  cause  for 
celebration  twenty-five  years  from  now.  When  the  Con- 
sumers League  hails  its  fiftieth  anniversary  it  will  have 
meant  health  and  serene  maternity  and  breadth  of  life 
untold  for  hundreds  and  for  thousands  who  have  lived  till 
middle  life  the  better. 

THAT'S  what  the  Consumers  League  has  cause  for 
celebrating ;  and  all  the  tickings  of  all  the  clocks  of 
Greater  New  York  are  merely  counting  the  tally. 
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AN  ANIMAL  OF  EXTINCTION  and  the  cartoonist  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

INGO,  the  papier-mache  replica  of  the  armored  Q  JILL  readier  a  piece  of  rebuttal  has  lain  in  raillery  at 
dinosaur  which  was  pictured  in  THE  SURVEY  for  ^  tne  American  Union  Against  Militarism  and  its 
April  1,  and  was  trucked  about  the  streets  of  a  dozen  Speakers  for  Wh0m  Jingo  was  advance  agent — "wild  men" 
cities  in  advance  of  the  "truth  about  preparedness  tour,"  wno  have  "notning  to  protect  themselves  with,  either  ar- 
has  brought  a  touch  of  humor  and  ancient  intrepidity  into  mor  or  brains,"  according  to  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
this  season  of  over-wrought  nerves.  Zeppelins  and  battle-  an(j  "fanatics,"  according  to  the  Indianapolis  Commercial- 
cruisers,  hydroplanes  and  submarines  are  such  high-strung  Tribune,  whose  hides  are  "protected  by  the  scales  of 
moderns  and  have  such  a  faculty  for  putting  a  panicky  egOtiSm."  For  the  most  part,  the  editorials,  however,  at- 
edge  on  the  public  temper  that  it  was  surely  a  genius  who  tempt  to  throw  over  the  plated  reptile  as  a  false  analogy. 

<-r>nrpived  of  warning"  this  eoliath  from  his  place  in  the 

cuping   im.  <<If    h    d               points  any  moral  at  all,  it  is  the  danger 

museums    and    circulating    him    as    the    grandfather    of  ^  ^  ^^  .^  armor  and  no  brains.'  " 

'   One*  Buffalo  newspaper,  for  example,  which  could  not  says  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  while  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
resist  its  journalistic  impulse  and  therefore  put  Jingo's  Democrat  adds, 

picture  on  its  first  page  along  with  its  daily  war  alarms,  "He  did  not  keep  up  with  the  evolution  of  warfare ;  'No- 
endeavored  to  take  the  curse  off  this  indiscretion  by  at-  body  can  invade  me,'  he  fatuously  boasted." 


tacking  the  truckload  as  not  only  unpatriotic  but  impious. 
The  Almighty  created  the  dinosaur,  it  said,  and  put  his 
ponderous  shell  on  him,  and  who  are  we  to  say  that  the 
Almighty  erred? 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  dinosaur  has  been 
cudgelled  with  scientific  rather  than  theological  weapons, 
and  here  the  palm  is  easily  to  be  given  to  W.  D.  Matthews 
of  the  New  York  Museum  of  Natural  History,  who  hailed 
this  exploitation  of  ancient  bones  "to  point  a  moral  and 
adorn  a  procession"  as  so  much  evidence  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  museum!  Whereat  he  gratefully  wrote  at 
length  of  the  breed — of  the  ferocious  carnivorous  dinosaur 
that  culminated  appropriately  enough  in  the  great  tyran- 
nosaurus,  and  of  the  three  types  of  vegetarian  dinosaurs, 
his  prey.  These,  like  the  children  three  of  Old  Dame  Pig 
in  the  nursery  tale,  sought  safety  in  three  various  ways. 
One,  the  armored  dinosaur,  looked  to  his  bony  sides  for 
protection;  the  second,  or  amphibious  dinosaur,  sought  it 
in  deep  water,  developing  a  long  neck  and  a  head  like  the 
periscope  of  a  submarine ;  the  third  sought  it  in  speed, 
and  he  scuttled  in  flight.  Of  the  four  species,  the  car- 
nivorous and  armored  survived  longest,  but 

"Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  age  of  reptiles,  the  whole 
dinosaurian  race  became  extinct.  Armored  or  unarmored, 
predatory  or  herbivorous,  they  all  disappeared,  and  the 
mammals  entered  into  their  heritage  of  the  earth." 


And  the  Columbia  State  argues  for  the 

"acquisition  of  weapons  which  will  not  burden  the  nation's 
ordinary  life  but  which  will  make  it  able  to  resist  the 
saber-toothed  tiger  of  aggression  and  the  cave-bear  of  in- 
justice." 

This  line  of  argument — which  may  be  set  down  as  the 
most  telling  of  those  employed — was  perhaps  put  best  by 
Mortimer  in  his  Topics  in  the  Times  (New  York).  To 
him  the  dinosaur  illustrates  the  stupidity  of  trusting  to  a 
preparedness  of  a  wrong  and  ineffective  sort : 

"Instead  of  developing  weapons  with  which  to  meet  at- 
tacks, or,  in  case  of  need,  to  make  them,  he  was  content 
to  cover  himself  with  a  ponderous  armor,  to  be  carried 
about  with  him,  a  most  inconvenient  burden  wherever  he 
went." 

This  interpretation  is  one  which  may  be  pressed  a  stage 
further  in  a  social  as  distinct  from  a  zoological,  theologi- 
cal or  military  direction. 

IT  is  true  that  whatever  later  befell  the  carnivorous  or 
herbivorous  dinosaurs,  it  was  animals  with  offensive 
weapons  that  survived  them  both.     But  it  was  the  two- 
legged  animals  with  detachable  weapons  who  in  time  either 
survived  or  conquered  or  domesticated  them  all. 

Now  the  distinctive  thing  about  detachable  weapons  is 
not  only  their  greater  range  and  their  multiplicity  but  the 


TJERHAPS  the  deftest  rejoinders  to  the  visitation  of  the     fact  that  their  wielders  can  lay  them  aside.    And  from  the 


1  dinosaur  were  the  two  cartoons  reproduced  on  another 
page.  But  columns  of  thundering  editorials  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  indicate  that  Jingo  was  not  under-rated  by 
those  who  opposed  his  mission.  They  felt  called  upon 
to  explain  him  away,  his  huge  armament,  his  two  ounces 
of  brains,  his  extinction.  The  explanations  were  various. 
"The  trouble"  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  finds  "with 
the  pacifists  is  that  they  insist  on  creating  an  imaginary 
world  in  which  to  parade  their  extinct  reptiles.''  It  chal- 
lenges them  "to  cite  the  name  of  an  animal  that  met  the 
dinosaur  and  conquered  him  by  brain  power."  And  the 
Denver  News,  bristling  to  his  defense,  lauds  that  he  "lived 
and  dominated  the  world  through  three  great  epochs — the 
Triassic,  the  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous" — all  spelled  out 
and  written  down  from  the  office  encyclopedia. 

More  frequently  comfort  has  been  squeezed  out  in  other 
analogies — the  pleasant  survival  among  us  of  those  ready 
fighters,  "the  hornet,  the  rattle-snake,  and  the  eagle,"  to 
cite  one  letter  writer;  the  extinction  of  the  "wild  pigeon, 
emblem  of  peace,"  to  cite  another.  While  the  decay  of  the 
dodo  and  the  eternal  spark  in  the  angle-worm  give  satis- 
faction respectively  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune 


earliest  days  of  the  Darwinian  struggle,  men  have  found 
that  their  greatest  security  lay  neither  in  the  denseness  of 
the  bone  in  their  heads  nor  in  the  number  of  their  stone 
clubs  but  in  the  fellowship  of  an  ever-widening  group  of 
other  men,  men  who  made  common  cause  against  the  ene- 
my but  who  as  between  themselves  laid  aside  their  weapons, 
and  settled  things  differently.  So  clans  developed  and 
tribes  and  nations ;  and  in  the  present  war — if  the  allies  on 
one  side  or  both  do  not  repeat  the  aftermath  of  the  Balkan 
wars — great  groups  of  nations.  The  process  will  be  in- 
complete, of  course,  until  we  have  the  great  assurance — 
the  security  of  a  world  federation. 

But  at  this  time,  when  the  course  America  pursues  is 
likely  to  fix  her  policies  not  for  one  year  nor  for  five  but 
for  a  generation,  when  the  course  America  pursues  may 
affect  the  whole  world,  neutral  and  belligerent  alike,  it 
behooves  us  after  all  to  consider  parables  of  lizards  and 
of  sparrows,  to  mark  well  the  safety  which  lies  in  social 
bonds  as  well  as  in  tooth  and  claw  and  hide,  and  as  one 
contributor  to  THE  SURVEY  put  it :  For  every  stroke  for 
military  preparedness,  give  two  strokes  for  a  constructive 
internationalism. 


THE  MONTH 

PEACE  plans,   which   have   always 
had  length  and  in  some  instances 
breadth,  began  to  give  evidence  of 
a  third  dimension  the  past  month. 

Citizens  of  six  neutral  nations  called 
together  at  Stockholm  by  the  Ford  ex- 
pedition issued  an  appeal  to  the  warring 
nations.  The  American  Council  of  the 
World  Alliance  for  the  Promotion  of 
Friendship  through  the  Churches,  in  con- 
ference at  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  called  for 
a  church  congress  to  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place  as  the  conference  of  pow- 
ers which  will  audit  the  claims  of  the 
belligerent  nations  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Senator  Newlands  in  the  Senate  and 
Congressman  London  in  the  House  in- 
troduced resolutions  calling  on  President 
Wilson  to  convene  a  conference  of  neu- 
tral nations  to  offer  mediation  to  the  bel- 
ligerents. While  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York  city,  in  discussing 
national  defense,  urged  that  "the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  indi- 
cate immediately  that  this  country  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  representatives  of  all 
the  democratic  nations  of  the  world  in  a 
convention,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be 
to  extend  the  ideals  expressed  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1787. 

Anti-preparedness — newly  self-christ- 
ened the  American  Union  Against  Mili- 
tarism— swung  round  the  circle  in  ac- 
cepting President  Wilson's  challenge  to 
put  their  case  before  the  people,  and 
held  large  meetings  at  New  York,  Buf- 
falo, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Des  Moines,  Detroit,  Kansas  City  and 
Pittsburgh.  It's  exhibit  opened  in  Brook- 
lyn and  will  go  to  other  cities. 

APRIL  came  to  a  close  with  much 
unrest  and  uneasiness  in  the  in- 
dustrial field  and  with  important  changes 
in  wages  and  in  working  agreements. 
The  most  important  wage  increase, 
from  the  standpoint  of  number  of  men 
involved  was  in  the  steel  industry.  An- 
nouncement was  made  of  a  10  per  cent 
advance  to  take  effect  May  1  in  the 
plants  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  in  those  of  the  leading  in- 
dependents. This  is  the  second  10  per 
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cent  advance  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  will  make  the  common  labor 
rate  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  mills 
of  the  steel  corporation  twenty-five  cents 
an  hour. 

Fifty  thousand  textile  workers  in  Fall 
River  were  granted  a  10  per  cent  ad- 
vance on  April  27  after  threatening  to 
strike.  This  was  on  top  of  a  5  per  cent 
advance  granted  early  in  the  year.  In 
Hastings,  N.  Y.,  1,200  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  laborers  at  the  plant  of  the 
National  Conduit  and  Cable  Company 
went  back  to  work  on  April  27  with  an 
increase  in  wages  of  two  cents  an  hour. 

In  Pittsburgh  all  the  Westinghouse 
plants,  with  approximately  30,000  em- 
ployes, were  tied  up  on  account  of  a 
demand  for  an  eight-hour  day.  Work- 
ers in  dozens  of  smaller  plants  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  their  numbers  esti- 
mated at  50,000  or  more,  were  on  strike 
for  the  same  reason,  and  Pittsburgh 
street-car  men  were  threatening  to  strike 
for  an  advance  in  wages.  At  the  same 
time  24,000  soft-coal  miners  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh district,  who  had  been  on  strike 
for  a  week  or  more  were  ordered  back 
to  work  by  President  John  P.  White, 
who  had  succeeded  in  settling  the  diffi- 
culties at  a  conference  in  New  York. 

In  New  York  city  the  Cloak,  Suit  and 
Skirt  Manufacturers'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation put  into  effect  a  lockout  of  the 
30,000  employes  on  April  28,  and  it  was 
expected  that  this  would  result  in  a 
strike  of  30,000  more  garment  workers 
in  shops  not  included  in  the  association. 

In  addition  to  these  controversies,  the 
demand  of  400,000  railway  workers  for 
an  eight-hour  day,  with  a  threatened 
strike  back  of  the  demand,  was  still  pend- 
ing, and  the  machinist's  union  announced 
that  on  May  1,  it  would  begin  a  nation- 
wide movement  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
Undoubtedly  the  controversy  that  is 
uppermost  in  the  public  mind,  at  least  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  is 
that  concerning  the  anthracite  coal  min- 
ers. After  being  in  practically  continu- 
ous conference,  what  appeared  to  be  a 
deadlock  was  reached  on  April  27.  The 
operators,  it  appeared,  were  willing  to 
grant  an  eight-hour  day  and  a  5  per  cent 


increase  to  contract  miners,  but  they  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  union. 

However,  one  more  effort  was  made 
to  come  to  an  understanding,  and  on 
April  30  after  an  all  night  conference  a 
tentative  agreement  was  reached.  This 
provides  that  an  eight-hour  day  be  estab- 
lished, that  wages  be  raised  7  to  12  per 
cent  and  that  the  union  is  to  be  recog- 
nized. The  check-off  system,  by  which 
the  employer  deducts  union  dues  from 
the  men's  pay  envelopes  in  the  office  had 
been  the  stumbling  block,  and  the  de- 
mand for  it  was  withdrawn. 

The  agreement  was  approved  by  the 
tri-district  committee,  representing  the 
miners,  on  May  1,  and  it  was  expected 
that  it  would  be  ratified  by  the  miners 
in  their  convention  at  Pottsville  which 
was  to  meet  May  2.  Simultaneously  with 
the  announcement  of  the  agreement  came 
a  statement  from  the  operators  that 
prices  are  to  be  increased. 

MEANWHILE  Congress  has  decided 
to  extend  the  circulation  of  litera- 
ture bearing  on  the  subject  of  industrial 
unrest.  After  resting  in  committee  many 
months,  both  Houses  have  passed  the  bill 
providing  for  the  printing  of  100,000 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  and 
10,000  copies  of  the  testimony  taken  at 
the  public  hearings. 

PROPOSING   THAT    WOMEN'S 

WORK  BE  NEVER  DONE 
C4TTOPEFUL  signs  of  the  times" 
JL  A  is  the  heading  of  a  paragraph 
in  the  April  bulletin  of  the  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commission.  It  ex- 
plains how  the  amendments  to  the  labor 
law  framed  this  year  were  submitted  by 
the  committees  of  the  legislature  to  a 
conference  of  employers,  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  Industrial 
Commission.  "They  discussed  in  man- 
fashion  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
conferees.  Where  agreement  was  reach- 
ed, all  present  signified  assent  and 
promised  united  support." 

This  so-called  harmonious  method  re- 
sulted in  the  Argetsinger  bill,  passed  in 
the  last  days  of  the  session  after  a  scant 
fifteen  minutes'  allowance  for  public 
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licaiiiig,  and  now  awaiting  action  by 
Governor  Whitman.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Consumers  League  and  the  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League  it  breaks  down  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the  factory 
code,  including  the  women's  54-hour 
law.  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  law 
and  the  fire  protection  provisions. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Industrial 
Commission  full  power,  upon  request 
from  a  factory  owner,  to  suspend  the 
present  limitation  of  hours  whenever  his 
machinery  breaks  down.  There  is  not 
even  a  limit  set  to  the  length  of  hours 
which  the  commission  may  allow.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  this  amendment  will,  if 
signed  by  Governor  Whitman,  open  the 
door  to  abuses.  In  the  canneries,  for 
instance,  the  machinery  breaks  down 
frequently,  and  the  canners  would  un- 
doubtedly ask  for  the  opportunity  to 
work  longer  hours  on  this  ground,  be- 
sides availing  themselves  of  the  special 
exemption  which  the  bill  provides  for 
their  benefit  between  June  15  and  Oc- 
tober 15.  Under  this  special  exemption 
it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  employ 
women  during  certain  weeks,  in  so- 
called  "emergencies,"  for  84  hours  and 
the  closing  hour  would  be  changed  from 
10  P.M.  to  12  midnight. 

Moreover,  breakdown  of  machinery  is 
commonly  caused  by  poor  or  careless 
management  and  progressive  organiza- 
tions interested  in  industrial  welfare 
hold  that  it  is  manifestly  unjust  that 
women  should  be  obliged  to  make  up  for 
such  inefficiency  by  having  their  working 
hours  extended. 

These  changes  in  the  law  allowing 
longer  hours  of  work  are  further  at- 
tacked as  almost  impossible  of  enforce- 
ment. The  Industrial  Commission  must 
lie  assured  for  instance,  that  "loss  of 
time  or  loss  of  production"  due  to  the 
breakdown  of  machinery  is  such  that 
"oversight  cannot  prevent."  As  the 
overtime  will  be  requested  for  immediate 
use — in  the  canneries,  especially,  the 
raw  materials  are  perishable — the  com- 
mission would  be  called  upon  to  make  an 
instantaneous  decision  without  the 
searching  inquiry  which  alone  could  de- 
termine whether  the  claim  was  just.  To 
watch  the  enforcement  of  such  special 
allowance  of  overtime  would  require  a 
degree  of  inspection  at  present  wholly 
unprovided.  To  guard  against  the  abuse 
of  such  overtime  privileges  would  be 
'without  question  the  most  difficult  prob- 
ilem  which  the  inspection  department 
icould  face. 

ALICE'S   ADVENTURES  IN 
TINCANLAND 

THE  Canner  and  the  Senator  were 
working  hand  in  hand.  They  wept 
like  anything  to  see  loose  morals  in  our 
land.  "It  was  not  so  when  we  were 
•boys,"  they  said,  "those  days  were 
;?rand." 

"If  children's  courts  in  all  the  towns 


should  lick  the  kids  a  year,  do  you  sup- 
pose that  it  would  make  the  situation 
clear?"  "I  doubt  it,"  said  the  Canner 
as  he  shed  a  tinny  tear. 

"O  come  on  in  and  work  for  us,"  the 
canny  Canner  pled.  "An  easy  job,  a 
paying  job,  inside  the  healthy  'shed'." 
"Come  on  girls,"  said  the  Senator,  the 
while  his  great  heart  bled. 

The  older  girls  just  looked  at  him, 
quite  roguishly  struck  dumb.  The  older 
girls  winked  each  one  eye  and  nosed  a 
wagging  thumb,  maintaining  equilibrium 
by  masticating  gum. 

But  younger  girls  came  flying  in,  all 
eager  for  the  jobs.  Their  clothes  were 
clean,  their  faces  washed,  their  hair  in 
modish  knobs.  "This  touches  me,"  the 
Canner  said  and  sobbed  some  solder 
sobs. 

The  Canner  and  the  Senator  worked 
them  the  summer  through.  Ten  hours 
by  day  and  then  by  night  their  aching 
fingers  flew,  lest  Satan  find  some  mis- 
chief there  for  idle  hands  to  do. 

"The  time  has  come,"  the  Canner 
said,  "to  talk  of  many  things.  Of  peas 
— and  prunes — and  kidney  beans — of 
cabbages  and  kings — and  why  it  is  that 
girls  go  wrong  and  wear  false  hair  and 
rings." 

"But  wait  a  bit,"  the  youngsters  cried, 
"pray  where  do  we  come  in  ?  We've 
stewed  all  summer  with  the  fruit  and  all 
of  us  are  thin.  We'd  like  to  see  the 
color  of  the  profits  from  your  tin." 

"I  weep  for  you,"  the  Canner  said. 
"I  sympathize  a  lot.  You've  saved  the 
fruits  and  garden  truck  which  otherwise 
would  rot.  You're  truly  conservation- 
ists, disciples  of  Pinchot. 

"I  feel  like  a  philanthropist" — his 
tears  would  fill  a  vat — "the  modern 
child,"  the  Canner  said,  "is  an  ungrate- 
ful brat."  The  Senator  said  nothing, 
but  he  hemmed  and  hawed  and  spat. 

THE  OLD  ARMENIA  IN   NEW 
AMERICA 

A  LITTLE  company  of  Armenian 
folk  in  New  York  cling  steadfastly 
to  the  faith  and  ceremonial  held  by  their 
church  through  the  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  Last  week  the  "service  of 
humility"  and  the  symbolic  foot-wash- 
ing in  their  borrowed  church  on  East 
Twenty-seventh  street  throughout  the 
long  evening  of  Maundy  Thursday,  was 
the  service  that  the  Catholikos  would 
hold  in  Etchmiadzin,  Caucausus,  and  that 
the  hundreds  of  Armenians  scattered 
over  deserts  and  through  strange  lands 
would  devoutly  remember. 

All  the  essential  symbolism,  pageantry 
and  color  of  the  oriental  Christian  wor- 
ship were  present  in  the  little  church  in 
spite  of  meager  fittings  and  scanty 
purses,  for  the  congregation  does  not 
seem  to  include  many  dealers  in  ten- 
thousand-dollar  rugs.  But  the  altar  was 
there,  its  rising  steps  symbolizing  spirit- 
ual progress;  its  crosses  at  the  foot  and 
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OCIAL  workers  who  are  am- 

bitious  to  imProve  &eir  pro- 
fessional  standing  and  to  un- 
dertake  work  of  increasing  interest 
and    responsibility    are    invited     to 
/  05  East  22  Street  correspond  with  the  School. 

Three  summer  institutes,  June 

1-21,  offer  the  stimulating  companionship  of  fellow  workers  in 
other  communities,  the  zest  and  refreshment  which  come  of 
spirited  traffic  in  ideas  and  experience  :  the  Institute  in  Family 
Welfare,  conducted  by  Porter  R.  Lee;  the  Institute  in  Social 
Work  for  the  Handicapped  Child,  conducted  by  Henry  W. 
Thurston  ;  and  the  Institute  for  Tuberculosis  Workers,  conducted 
by  Philip  P.  Jacobs. 

The  regular  two-year  course,  or  the  first  year  of  it,  is  rec- 
ommended to  young  men  and  women  who  have  found  positions 
in  social  work  without  having  had  a  professional  course  and  are 
feeling  the  need  of  more  background  and  more  certain  knowl- 
edge. A  leave  of  absence  for  this  purpose  to  one  carefully 
selected  employe  each  year  is  a  good  investment  for  Boards  of 
Directors  to  make. 

Representatives  of  the  School  will  be  available  for  consulta- 
tion in  Indianapolis  throughout  National  Conference  week. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  Civics  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

1916  SUMMER  SESSION.  JUNE  21  -JULY  28 

General  Course  for  Social  Workers  . 

Three  Credit  Courses:  Introduction  to  Social  Work;  The  Law  and  the  Courts 
in  relation  to  Social  Work;  The  Dependent  Family  and  Principles 
of  Relief. 

Field  Work  with  one  of  the  social  agencies  and  Visits  of  Inspection  to  the 
great  social  institutions  in  or  near  Chicago. 

Special  Course  for  Playground  Workers 

with  technical  classes  at  Hull  House 

Fourteenth  Year  Opens  October  2,  1916 
For  information,  address  The  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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at  the  top;  a  bible,  silver-mounted,  in 
the  center;  lighted  candles  and  incense 
— all  duly  ordered  according  to  an  age- 
long ritual. 

The  choir  filed  in,  white-robed  with 
green  velvet  capes.  At  least  one  of 
these  Armenian  youths,  after  working 
through  his  ten-hour  day,  came  supper- 
less  to  bear  his  part  in  the  long,  wierd 
chants  which  are  an  important  part  of 
the  service.  These  chants  are  sung  just 
as  they  have  always  been;  not  a  note  is< 
sacrificed  to  suit  a  hurrying  age. 

After  the  choir  came  two  priests,  and 
last,  in  place  of  honor,  came  the  Armen- 
ian bishop  of  the  city  with  mitre  and 
robes  of  crimson  and  gold.  An  ivory 
cross  in  his  right  hand  was  held  with  a 
kerchief  of  a  crimson  silk ;  a  shining 
crozier  supported  by  his  left  hand  mark- 
ed his  office  as  sheperd  of  the  flock.  The 
large,  handsome  locket  and  cross,  jewel-I 
set,  each  pendant  from  its  own  ribbon, 
were  gifts  marking  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  European  royalty. 

The  choir  chant  began ;  a  more  wander- 
ing, intricate  tune  than  any  plain-song;! 
now  wailing,  now  passionate,  always  dif-f 
ferent — "oriental"  seems  the   only  term 
to  use  of  it.    To  occidental  ears,  there 
seemed  no  rhythm;  only  a  succession  of 
long  phrases.    Yet  the  Armenian  singers 
kept   always  together,   the   leader   "beat 
time,"  and  despite  the  absence  of  even  a, 
tuning-fork,     despite    the    nasal    tones, 
never  for  an  instant  did  the  choristers 
fall  below  the   pitch.     Here   and   there! 
the  older  folk  hummed  with  the  choir,  ( 
though  the  congregation  as  such  took  no] 
part  in  the  service  beyond  standing  fo 
psalms  or  prayer. 

"They  are  resting,"  we  were  told. 
"They  leave  behind  them  their  burdens 
now,  and  find  rest  unto  their  souls. 
Bye  and  bye  they  will  recollect  their 
sins." 

A  sudden  little  sound  at  our  right — and 
there  in  the  aisle  lay  an  old  woman 
prostrate.  No  one  moved  to  help  her, 
and  in  an  instant  she  rose,  lifted  her 
eyes  in  ecstacy  of  prayer  toward  the 
altar,  kneeled,  prostrated  herself  again,!': 
and  yet  a  third  time,  before  taking  her 
seat,  still  rapt  and  unconscious  of  our 
startled  attention. 

"Der  voghormia!"  "Der  voghormia!" 
"Der  voghormia  !"  Ten  times  the  phrase 
rang  out,  loud,  intense,  the  last  syllable 
rising  a  half-tone.  Ten  times  again 
came  the  cry,  and  yet  another  ten  on  a& 
higher  note.  It  was  the  intercession  of 
the  bishop:  "God  help  and  forgive  us." 

And  then  the  chant  quickened.  The 
aged  priest  took  the  bible  from  its  place, 
held  it  out  toward  the  audience,  and  the 
bishop  gave  a  "benediction  of  peace"  to 
all  the  four  corners  of  the  earth. 

Then,  after  another  chant,  came  the 
foot-washing.  With  deep  seriousness, 
the  bishop  placed  his  staff  by  the  altar, 
laid  aside  his  mitre  and  brocaded  robes, 
and  kneeling  by  a  plain  bowl  of  water, 
washed  the  feet  of  those  who  came  for- 
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Tothill    Playground 
Apparatus 


Endorsed  by  United 
States  Government 


Every    Playground   in  Chicago  is 
quipped   with   Tothill's  Playground 
paratus.  Originator  of  Guaranteed 
'layground     Apparatus     made    (or 
Safety,  Durability  and  Comfort. 


W.  S.  TOTHILL 

World**  Largest  Playground  Apparatus 
Man  uf  actu  r  e  r 


othill  Building 


Chicago,  Ills. 


Recreation  Equipment. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Center  Directors  and  Leaden, 
3aiK  Commissioners  and  Superintendents,  Civic  Improvemen1 
Committees,  Superintendents  of  Children**  Institutions,  Head 
Workers  of  Settlements,  Directors  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 
ind  Manufacturers  Maintaining  Welfare  Departments  will  find 
his  Directory  helpful  when  planning  and  ordering  Recreation 
Equipment.  If  the  Equipment  you  want  is  not  listed  here  write 
o  Recreation  Department,  The  Survey.  We  will  be  glad  to 
ocate  it  for  you. 


s 


PALDING  PLAY  APPARATUS 

—  Of  Quality  Unexcelled  — 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc., 


ward,  beginning  with  the  aged  priest. 

"I  cannot  so  serve  you  all — I  am 
sorry,"  he  had  said  at  the  close  of  his 
address.  "Take  as  symbolic  what  is 
done."  Ten,  perhaps  more,  shared  in 
the  symbolic  act. 

A  short  intermission  broke  the  long 
evening's  service,  but  before  10  o'clock 
the  congregation  had  re-assembled  and 
the  penitential  service  had  begun  that 
closed  only  with  midnight.  The  story 
was  read  of  the  "betrayal  of  Christos 
in  the  Garden."  The  chanting  continued, 
wilder,  sadder,  and  more  wailing;  with 
accompanying  murmurs  and  low  cries 
from  the  people.  As  midnight  and  the 
moment  of  betrayal  drew  nearer,  lights 
grew  dim  and  emotion  more  intense.  At 
the  stroke  of  twelve,  the  congregation 
rose,  and  with  clasped  hands,  joined  in 
the  closing  song  and  prayer. 

They  were  just  a  knot  of  a  few  score 
worshippers  out  of  the  five  million  peo- 
ple in  and  around  New  York.  But  this 
year,  when  from  half  a  million  to  a 
million  of  their  countrymen  and  co-re- 
ligionists have  been  killed  by  the  Turks 
in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  the  great 
Christian  powers,  their  supposed  pro- 
tectors, there  was  a  tremendous  symbol- 
ism in  their  midnight  service  commem- 
orating the  betrayal  in  the  Garden. 

HOW  GROWN-UPS  ACT  IN 
SCHOOL 

FOR  a  time  it  looked  as  though  the 
aim  of  the  community  center  move- 
ment, "the  advancement  of  co-operation 
and  team  play  among  men,"  as  John  Col- 
lier defined  it,  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  aim  of  the  first  National  Confer- 
ence on  Community  Centers  and  Re- 
lated Problems,  held  in  New  York  city, 
April  19-22. 


Rush  and  Emergency  Work  Efficiently  Handled 


B.H.TYRREL 

Magazines,  Catalogs,  Annual  Reports 
and  all  fends  of  commercial 

PRINTING 

Telephones:  Cortlandt  1136,  1137,  3208 


Nos.  206  and  208  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 
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A  Textbook  'n  Vocational  Guidance 

OCCUPATIONS 

By  ENOCH  BURTON  GOWIN. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce, 
New  York  University;  and  WIL- 
LIAM ALONZO  WHEAT. 
LEY,  Superintendent  of  Scbooli, 
MiaJletorvn,  Conn. 

Written  to  impress  high-school 
pupils  with  the  dignity  of  all  kinds 
of  honorable  labor,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  careful  choice  and  ade- 
quate preparation  in  their  life 
work. 

357  pages,  i/lustrateJ,  $1.20. 
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The  New  SA 

KODAK 

Anastigmatic — A  lens  that  has  a 
trifle  more  speed  than  the  very  best  of 
the  Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses  and  that 
in  quality  (depth,  sharpness  and  flat- 
ness of  field)  is  the  equal  of  the  very 
best  anastigmats.  It  is  made  solely 
for,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  adapted 
to,  Kodak  work. 

Autographic — You  can  malfe  sure, 
can  write  the  date  and  title  on  the 
film,  permanently,  at  the  time  you 
make  the  exposure.  After  the  last 
exposure  you  can  similarly  write  your 
name  on  the  film  —  an  identifying  mark 
that  is  valuable  when  you  send  your 
work  to  the  finisher.  And  this  "Auto- 
graphing" the  film  is  a  matter  of 
seconds  only. 

No.  3A  Autographic  Kodak, 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

The  Survey  accepts  only  the  advertisements  of  reliable  banking  firms,  brokers, 
trust  companies,  savings  banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 


Corn  Belt  Farm  Loans 

offered  and  recommended  by  The  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company — the  Oldest  Bank  in  Chicago. 

These  loans  are  all  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  farms  of  established  value  in  the  Corn  Belt  —  the 
safest  farm  loan  section  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
made  only  after  thorough  and  exhaustive  personal  inves- 
tigation and  never  for  more  than  one -half  the  value  of 
the  land  alone. 

No  investor  purchasing  these  mortgages  has  ever  failed 
to  receive  principal  and  interest  when  due. 

At  present,  these  loans  are  being  sold  to  net  b°fo. 

A  detailed  list  and  description  of  loans  aggregating 
any  amount  you  state,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Our  service  includes  the  examination  and 
approval  of  title  by  the  Bank's  own  attorneys,  an 
inspection  of  the  property  by  our  own  salaried  exam- 
iner, the  certification  that  all  taxes  are  paid  as  they 
mature,  the  collection  and  remittance  of  interest  and 
principal,  and  the  facilities  for  renewal  or  substitu- 
tion of  mortgages  at  current  rates,  all  without  charge 
to  the  investor. 

FARM  LOAN  DEPARTMENT 

F.  W.  THOMPSON.  Vice-President  (in  Charge) 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


Six  Per  Cent  Investment 

Secured  by  Producing  Farm  Lands 

First   Mortgage   Bonds  of   $100, 
$500  and  $1,000  Denominations 

Value  of  security  nearly  three  times  loan. 

Net  income  last  year  equivalent  to   40$ 
of  the  entire  bond  issue. 

Obligation     of     responsible     individual. 

Location    in    rich,    established     section, 
convenient  to  active  markets. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  9160A 

Poahody,  HoiiglilcJin  g  &Co. 


(Established  1865) 


10  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


The  conference  opened  peacefully 
enough  with  greetings  from  city  officials ; 
remarks  by  the  president,  Luther  II. 
Gulick,  on  the  opportunity  of  community 
centers  to  promote  friendliness  in  busy, 
unfriendly  cities;  an  appeal  for  more 
self-support  in  recreation  by  Commis- 
sioner of  Corrections  Burdette  G. 
Lewis ;  and  an  outline  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  co-operative  movement  in 
Kurope  and  America  by  John  Collier. 

It  was  at  tile  public  luncheon  next  day 
that  the  harmony  was  broken.  Two 
rival  teams  appeared.  One,  largely  com- 
posed of  western  delegates,  was  led  by 
Edward  J.  Ward  of  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  the  pioneer  of  the 
community  center  movement.  This 
faction  held  that  community  centers 
should  be  directly  controlled  and  super- 
vised by  public  authority  with  the  school 
principal  or  his  deputy  present  at  all 
meetings  in  schoolhouse  centers.  It 
stood  also  for  the  full  support  of  com- 
munity centers  by  public  taxation. 

John  Collier,  followed  by  a  majority 
of  the  eastern  delegates,  headed  the 
other  faction.  Although  this  group  leni- 
ently suggested  that  local  autonomy  gov- 
ern choice  of  method,  it  recommended 
the  New  York  city  system  whereby  the 
state  or  municipality  issues  charters  tq 
responsible  groups  of  citizens,  the 
charters  being  revocable  at  any  time  ani 
being  issued  subject  to  the  condition  tha 
order  be  preserved,  work  done  and  al 
citizens  encouraged  to  use  the  property! 
in  question.  As  for  finances,  it  advo- 
cated that  not  only  public  money  be 
used  for  community  centers,  but  such 
additional  revenue  as  could  be  derived 
from  admission  charges  to  motion-pic- 
tures, dances,  and  the  like. 

The  westerners  made  the  first  movi 
when  Mr.  Ward  declared  that  Ne 
York  city  "is  suffering  from  far-reach- 
ing abuse  of  permitting  its  school  prop- 
erty to  be  used  by  irresponsible  groups.' 
Immediately  Mr.  Collier  and  Carl  Beck 
leader  of  the  Labor  Forum  at  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  high  school  in  New  Yori 
city,  which  was  intimated  as  the  especial 
"irresponsible  group,"  rose  in  defense  o: 
their  community  center  projects,  while 
Charles  A.  Beard,  professor  of  politics 
at  Columbia  University,  became  the 
center  of  the  argument  and  of  front- 
page newspaper  publicity  by  advocating 
unchecked  freedom  of  discussion  in  com- 
munity centers.  The  luncheon  ended 
with  a  committee  of  representatives 
from  both  sides  being  appointed  to  "co- 
operate" in  a  settlement  of  the  issues. 

But  when  the  committee  reported  the 
following  day  there  was  a  worse  snarl 
than  ever.  The  points  on  which  they 
disagreed  were  as  clear  as  ever;  the 
points  on  which  they  agreed  were  con- 
fused and  confusing.  Some  folks  didn't 
want  another  conference  without  a  plat- 
form, other  people  didn't  care. 

Finally  the  meeting  took  matters  out 
of  the  committee's  hands  into  its  own. 
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Joseph  Lee,  president  of  the  Playground 
and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
moved  that  the  body  accept  these  two 
fundamental  principles  of  community 
center  work:  1,  that  community  centers 
should  be  administered  through  respon- 
sible public  officials;  2,  that  tax  money 
should  be  used  in  the  promotion,  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  com- 
munity centers;  questions  of  how  public 
officials  should  administer  and  the  cx- 
Insirc  support  by  taxation  to  be  thresh- 
out  at  the  next  conference. 
he  motion  was  passed,  a  1917  con- 
nee  resolved  upon  and  the  following 
ITS  elected:  president,  Harry  Lip- 
chairman  of  the  community  center 
mittee  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
cation ;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Edwin 
Grice  of  the  Philadelphia  Home  and 

hool  League;  secretary,  John   Collier, 
•  director    of    the     New    York     Training 
'School  for  Community  Center  Workers: 
and  treasurer,  Pauline  Witherspoon,  di- 
rector   of    community    center    work    in 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Despite  wrangling  and  muddling,  this 
very  attitude  of  criticism  made  the  con- 
ference invigorating  to  the  most  hard- 
ened conference  attendants.  At  every 
meeting  new  ways  of  development  were 
pointed  out,  old  ways  were  scored. 

Thus  Prof.  Earl  Barnes  of  Philadel- 
phia, scathing  (he  great  American  tend- 
ency of  always  classifying  people  into 
age  groups  in  church,  education  and 
recreation,  put  in  a  plea  for  family  recre- 
ation in  community  centers,  such  as  ex- 
ists in  the  German  beer  gardens  and  the 
French  playgrounds.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing Hutchins  Hapgood  urged  that  the 
tolerant  friendly  atmosphere  of  the 
saloon  might  well  be  carried  over  to  the 
community  center  if  it  intended  to  com- 
pete with  the  saloon. 

Commissioner  of  Health  E.  Haven 
Emerson ;  Donald  B.  Armstrong  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor;  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  and 
others  of  the  medical  profession  explor- 
ed the  possibilities  of  the  community 
center  as  a  community  clinic  and  general 
health  service  station.  George  B.  Ford, 
consultant  to  the  New  York  Committee 
on  the  City  Plan,  pictured  an  ideal  city 
in  which  each  district  or  "neighbor- 
hood village"  grouped  its  public  build- 
ings on  a  single  street  and  focalized  its 
social  and  civic  life  in  a  community  cen- 
ter. Franz  Boas,  professor  of  anthro- 
pology at  Columbia,  Rabbi  J.  L.  Manges 
of  the  Jewish  Community  and  many 
others  emphasized  the  function  of  the 
community  center  in  preserving  the  folk 
customs  of  the  immigrant  and  at  the 
same  time  helping  the  foreign-born  as- 
•similate  themselves  to  American  life. 

In  fact,  though  a  few  were  bowled 
over  by  "gas  blowing  and  hand  grenade 
throwing,"  as  one  delegate  described  the 
friction  over  principles,  the  majority 
were  stimulated  by  the  clash  of  opinion 
and  the  divergence  in  point  of  view. 
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FOR 

MANUAL  TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL  or 
INDIVIDUAL  USE 

If  you  tinker  at  home  or  are  in- 
terested in  any  way  in  Manual 
Training,  you  should  know  more 

about  our  line  of  high  grade  Tools  and  Benches. 

Our  hobby  since  1 848  has  always  been  "Quality.  " 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMMER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street  New  York  since  1848 
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Our  latest  product,  the  latest  thing  in  typewriters,  the 
machine  for  which  YOU  have  been  waiting. 

The  Junior  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  Standard  Remington 
models — weighs  only  17  pounds. 

It  is  simpler.  You  can  quickly  learn  to  operate  it.  No  lessons 
needed. 

It  has  all  tlie  Remington  essentials,  standard  keyboard,  standard 
type,  and  writes  letters  of  standard  size — the  kind  with  the 
hundred-dollar  look. 

It  sells  for  $50 — the  first  absolutely  first-grade  machine  at  a 
medium  price. 

It  is  sold  either  for  cash  or  on  easy  payments — $5  down  and  $5  a. 
month. 

You  are  not  asked  tc  buy 

the  Remington  Junior 

until    you    know   exactly 

what  you  are  getting.    We 

will  send  it  on  ten  days' 

examination   to    any   ad-  Remington   Typewriter  Company, 
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327  Broadway,  New  York. 
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second  parcel  post  zones 
of  any  Remington  branch 
office.  If  you  decide  not 
to  keep  it,  return  within 
ten  days— no  obligation 
involved. 

Here  is  your  chance,  your 
first  chance,  to  get  the 
typewriter  you  have  al- 
ways needed.  Cut  out  this 
coupon  and  send  it  to  us. 


Send  me  a  Remington  Junior  Type- 
writer, price  f  50,  on  free  examination.  I:  is 
understood  that  I  may  return  the  machine, 
if  I  choose,  within  ten  days.  If  I  decide 
to  purchase  it,  I  agree  to  pay  for  it  in  JO 
monthly  payments  of  $5  each. 
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FOR  OUR  READERS  INTERESTED  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS, 
HOME     MAKING     AND     INSTITUTION     MANAGEMENT. 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 

(Established    1835) 

KITCHEN    UTENSILS 

Cutlery,  China,  Glassware. 

HOUSECLEANING  ARTICLES 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Dusters,  Polishes  (or  Floors. 
Furniture  and  Metals. 

"BEST  QUALITY  ONLY" 
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Dry  Goods. 

FREDERICK    I.OESER    &    CO., 
484    FULTON    STKEET,  BROOKLYN,    N.    Y. 


Groceries. 

SEEMAN     BROS., 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Sts.,  New  York 


Hardware,  Xools  and  Supplies. 

IIAMMACIIER,    SCIIT.EMMER    &    CO., 
Fourth    Ave.,    Thirteenth    St.,    New     York 


The  High  Cost  of  Living 

rE  increasingly  high  cost  of  living  can  be  re- 
duced  at   once   only   by  the  application  of 
Domestic  Science,  which  shows  how  to  lessen 
the  food  bills,  how  to  save  time  and  labor,  how  to 
ieep  the  family  in  health,  how  to  manage  all  the; 
details  of  housekeeping  in  the  best  and  easiest  way, 
Domestic   Science   makes   the   work    of  the  house- 
keeper  an  interesting  profession  instead  of  deadening 
drudgery. 

The  correspondence  courses  of  the  American 
School  of  Home  Economics  were  prepared  by  lead- 
ing teachers,  especially  for  home  study.  They  have 
been  tested,  proved  by  over  15,000  housekeepers, 
teachers,  institution  managers,  etc. 

The  attractive  illustrated  100-page  handbook  of  the 
•chool/'The  Profession  of  Home-Making,"  will  be  sent 
on  request.  Address  a  postcard  or  note— A.  S.  H.  E.. 
519  West  69th  St..  Chicago.  111. 


Essential  to  Health  and 
Comfort 

Mattress  Protectors  are  necessary  for  cleanliness  of 
the  Mattress. 

No  good  housekeeper  considers  her  bed  rightly 
equipped  without  Mattress  Protectors. 

A  sheet  in  itself  cannot  properly  protect  the  Mattress. 

During  sleeping  hours  the  body  in  complete  repose 
throws  off  waste  tissues  and  gases,  much  of  which 
penetrate  the  sheet  and  are  absorbed  by  the  Mattress 
if  not  properly  protected. 

Our  Quilted  Mattress  Protectors  are  made  from  pure 
white  wadding  incased  in  bleached  white  muslin 
easily  washed  whenever  necessary. 


Dry  out  light  and  fluffy  as 

new. 

They  protect  your  Mattress 

from    all    impurities  and 

lengthen  its  life. 

A  single  trial  will  convince. 


Insist  on  seeing  our  trade 
mark  and  name  —  Excel- 
sior Quilted  Mattress 
Protector — on  each  Pro- 
tector. 


"None  genuine  without 
Trade  Mark" 


Excelsior  Quilted   Mattress   Co. 

1 5   Laight  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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THE   RED   CROSS   OUT  FOR   A 
MILLION    MEMBERS 

<CD  KEPAREDNESS  is  today  a  stir- 
Jl  ring  word.  But  build  as  you  will 
an  army  and  navy  as  ample  as  you  may — 
UK!  where  is  preparedness  without  an 
nk-quate  Red  Cros>?" 

With  this  and  other  arguments '  ad- 
dressed to  the  country  at  large  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  is  vigorously  prosecuting 
its  campaign  to  secure  1,000,000  one- 
Inllar  members.  When  the  campaign 
started  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  member- 
ship stood  at  27,000.  This,  the  organiza- 
tion points  out,  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
several  European  countries :  Japan,  with 
a  population  of  40,000,000  has  1,800,000 
Red  Cross  members;  Russia,  Germany 
and  France  have  a  million  members 
each  ;  and  Canada  claims  650.000. 

While  the  organization  is  taking  ad- 
vantage of  such  "preparedness"  opinion 
as  there  is  in  the  country,  it  is  also  ad- 
vancing arguments  based  on  the  dis- 
aster relief  work  that  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  organized  to  do.  "But  it  is  not 
first  for  war  that  the  Red  Cross  exists," 
continues  Seward  Prosser,  in  charge  of 
the  New  York  campaign,  from  whose 
letter  to  brokers  the  sentences  already 
quoted  are  taken.  "In  the  event  of  dis- 
aster," writes  Mr.  Prosser,  "it  is  the  one 
agency  for  relief  commissioned  by  the 
government." 

Already  the  campaign  for  members 
lias  produced  notable  results  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities.  In  ten  days,  Chicago,  tak- 
ing 10,000  as  her  goal,  raised  her  mem- 
bership from  less  than  1.000  to  13,000. 
The  District  of  Columbia  has  iumped 
from  1,000  to  7,000.  Boston,  taking 
5,000  as  a  goal,  has  nearly  reached  it. 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  with  40,000  people,  leads 
all  cities  on  a  per  capita  basis,  having 
secured  1,000  members. 

Local  campaign  managers  are  adopting 
various  methods.  In  Chicago  many  em- 
ployers circulated  membership  blanks 
among  their  employes.  The  Chicago 
Women's  Club  adopted  a  resolution  that 
each  of  its  2,000  members  should  join 
the  Red  Cross.  The  presidents  of  fifty 
other  women's  organizations  pledged 
Themselves  to  bring  their  entire  chilis,  if 
e.  into  the  Red  Cross  fold. 


Similar  methods  are  being  pursued  in 
the  New  York  city  campaign,  which  has 
set  100,000  members  as  its  goal.  Indus- 
trial organizations  are  being  concentrated 
upon  as  a  profitable  field.  Ministers  are 
being  urged  to  preach  on  the  services  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  it  is  planned  to  dis- 
tribute membership  blanks  in  the  pews. 

At  the  "citizens'  preparedness  parade" 
to  be  held  in  New  York  city  May  13, 
5,000  boy  scouts,  it  is  announced,  will 
canvass  the  waiting  marchers. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  New  York 
campaign  it  was  stated  that  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  the  homes  of  the  city  by 
giving  membership  blanks  tp  all  public 
school  children  would  be  appreciated. 

The  campaign  to  date  has  raised  the 
national  membership  to  75,000. 

CAMPAIGN  FOR  OVERTAKING 
THE  COURTS 

Fl\  K  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  established  by  law  the 
eight-hour  day  for  women  in  industry, 
and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  sustained  them  in  so  doing  by  de- 
claring valid  the  California  statute. 

Five  other  states  have  created  by  law 
a  period  of  rest  for  women  in  industry 
from  10  P.M.  to  6  A.M.,  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  has  upheld  their  action  by 
sustaining  as  constitutional  the  law  of 
New  York.  These  courts  are  known  to 
be  eminently  conservative,  yet  these  two 
decisions  are  far  in  advance  of  the  laws 
of  thirty-eight  states. 

The  National  Consumers'  League 
adopted  in  1910  a  ten  years'  program  of 
which  one  plank  was  a  short  working  day 
for  women  and  minors.  Hitherto  their 
effort  has  been  directed  largely  toward 
removing  constitutional  obstacles.  That 
process  being  now  fairly  complete,  the 
next  step  is  to  be  a  campaign  with  the 
slogan  Overtaking  the  courts,  for  the 
simultaneous  adoption  of  the  eight-hour 
day  and  a  period  of  rest  at  night  for 
women  and  minors,  by  the  laggard  states. 

The  subject  will  be  presented  to  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  now  in  session  at  Indianapolis 
and  to  the  General  Federation  ot 
Women's  Clubs  at  their  approaching 
biennial  meeting  in  New  York  city. 


IS    NEWARK    PENNY-WISE 
AND  POUND-FOOLISH? 

BECAUSE  Robert  Treat  and  a  band 
of  fellow  pilgrims  from  Connecti- 
cut founded  a  small  settlement  on  the 
banks  of  the  Passaic  river,  New  Jersey, 
in  May,  1666,  Newark  is  this  year  mak- 
ing a  gay  and  festive  summer  of  it.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  she  is  in- 
viting the  world  to  come  and  congratu- 
late her.  From  May  1  to  September  30 
a  five  months'  anniversary  celebration 
will  be  in  progress,  abounding  with  his- 
torical ceremonies,  pageants,  musical 
carnivals,  conventions,  athletic  meets, 
and  all  the  other  sauces  to  a  tempting 
birthyear  menu.  The  city  has  commemo- 
rated its  origin  in  a  thousand  dollar  prize 
poster  and  has  even  held  poetry  and 
cantata  competitions  to  show  that  art 
may  flourish  in  the  midst  of  smoke  and 
industry. 

Four  million  dollars,  if  one  may  be- 
lieve all  that  he  hears  in  the  publicity 
office  of  the  committee  in  charge,  is  to 
change  hands  on  account  of  this  pro- 
tracted celebration.  Certain  it  is  that 
$250,000  has  already  been  pledged  in  a 
popular  subscription  campaign  that  be- 
gan a  year  ago.  Certain  also  is  it  that 
the  city  has  bonded  itself  to  spend  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  in  erecting  a  permanent 
memorial  building.  Another  $250,000  is 
declared  to  be  forthcoming  from  private 
sources  for  monuments,  statues  and  the 
like.  And,  finally,  each  of  Newark's 
400,000  residents  (399,000,  says  the 
United  States  census,  and  this  includes 
children  and  babies)  is  expected  to  spend 
$5  before  October  1,  if  not  to  see  what  is 
going  on,  then  just  to  leave  himself  with 
a  patriotic  taste  in  his  mouth. 

And  even  this,  one  can  discern,  is  not 
the  whole  story:  for  Newark,  declare 
those  who  know,  will  welcome  a  million 
visitors  before  the  last  blare  of  trumpets 
dies  on  the  ear  and  the  last  piece  of 
bunting  is  laid  from  sight. 

Meanwhile,  public-spirited  •  citizens 
here  and  there  are  ruefully  regarding  the 
history  and  outlook  of  Newark's  social 
consciousness  and  benevolent  spirit.  The 
orators  of  her  anniversary  are  already 
pointing  with  pride  to  the  fine  civic 
energy  and  co-operation  that  has  made 
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TWO  SIDES  OF   NEWARK 

Above  is  the  building  that  was  once  Newark  Neighbor- 
hood  House,   now   empty   and   dismantled   because   the 

city  took  no  interest  in  it 

To    the   right   is   the   impressive   thousand   dollar  prize 

poster  with  which  Newark  is  inviting  the  world  to  her 

2jOth  anniversary 


possible  this  gigantic  celebration.  Social 
workers  and  others  are  wondering  how 
these  qualities  can  be  turned  to  the  solu- 
tion of  Newark's  social  problems. 

"The  plain  fact  is,"  declared  one  social 
worker  last  week,  "that  we  can't  get 
enough  money  from  Newark  people  to 
keep  Newark's  poor  from  starving." 
"It  is  a  waste,"  said  a  business  man 
asked  to  contribute  to  the  anniversary 
subscription  fund,  "to  raise  all  this 
money  for  such  a  purpose.  Some  of  it 
ought  to  go  to  Newark's  charitable  agen- 
cies." 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  mortality 
list  of  recent  social  agencies  in  this  four- 
teenth city  in  size  in  the  United  States. 
Two  years  ago  the  Sophia  Ricord  House, 
a  settlement  largely  supported  by  its  own 
headworke'r,  withered  and  died  from  lack 
of  funds.  Before  that  the  Children's 
Bureau,  formed  by  the  Bureau  of  As- 
sociated Charities  to  co-ordinate  the  work 
of  children's  agencies  and  prevent  the 
indiscriminate  placing  of  children  in  in- 
stitutions, lost  the  support  of  its  co- 
operating bodies  and  closed  its  doors. 

Only  last  January  Newark  Neighbor- 
hood House  was  abandoned  because  its 
funds  failed.  For  fifteen  years  this  set- 
tlement had  striven  to  bring  friendliness 
and  new  standards  of  life  and  pleasure  to 
the  Slavs,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Italians, 
Jews  and  others  on  Newark's  east  side. 
So  secure  was  it  in  the  hearts  and  daily 
plans  of  those  to  whom  it  ministered  that 
after  it  had  closed  a  committee  of  boys 
and  men  from  the  district  pleaded  for  its 
reopening.  But  Newark  had  never  taken 
much  interest  in  it.  Most  of  its  meager 
budget  had  been  contributed  by  one  or 
two  individuals  and  when  these  withdrew 
their  gifts  the  settlement  went  half- 


heartedly through  its  Christmas  activities 
and  decided  to  cease  its  efforts  to  exist. 
Today  there  is  one  settlement,  the  Jew- 
ish Sisterhood,  in  Newark. 

And  at  this  moment  one  of  the  city's 
most  promising  civic  agencies,  the  Public 
Welfare  Committee  of  Essex  county, 
which  has  tried  to  bring  the  methods  and 
purposes  of  municipal  research  to  New- 
ark's sprawling  and  unplanr.eU  govern- 
ment, is  about  to  be  abandoned.  The 
date  for  its  dissolution  has  been  set — 
June  30.  Hope  is  maintained  by  its 
friends  that  it  may  be  followed  by  a  real 
bureau  of  municipal  research,  but  hope, 
of  this  sort  is  an  old  commodity  in 
Newark. 

The  reasons  for  Newark's  ap-ithy  are 
stated  differently  by  various  people  : 

"The  city  shares  the  indifference  of 
the  whole  state,"  says  Cornelia  F.  Brad- 
ford, head  worker  of  Whittier  House, 
Jersey  City.  "Newark  people  think  New- 
ark has  no  needs.  What  money  they  give 
for  charitable  ends  goes  to  New  York 
city." 

"Even  those  who  give  money  take  no 
interest  in  the  work  for  which  they  give 
it,"  declares  Ernest  A.  Stowell,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

"Newark  is  not  a  spending  city,"  says 
A.  W.  MacDougall,  secretary  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Associated  Charities.  "Its 
thrifty  English,  Scotch  and  German  resi- 
dents have  made  their  own  money,  and 
they  have  made  it  by  saving.  The  trouble 
is  not  that  too  few  people  give,  but  that 
they  give  in  too  small  amounts.  New- 
ark's social  conscience  has  not  been 
aroused." 

No  one  regrets  the  civic  spirit,  team 
play  and  energy  that  have  gone  into 
Newark's  celebration  of  her  nativitv. 


lint  there  arc  those  besides  social  work- 
ers who  see  that  these  qualities  could 
well  be  expended  in  other,  more  continu- 
ous efforts  for  the  city's  good.  The 
Newark  Evening  News  recently  made  a 
study  of  one  of  the  city's  worst  wards. 
In  publishing  the  results  it  introduced 
the  first  chapter  as  follows: 

"How  can  Newark  be  made  a  better 
city  to  live  in?  To  work  in?  To  be 
born  and  grow  up  in?  The  Neit'S  de- 
termined last  November  to  find  out. 

To  know  how  to  be  better  it  is 
first  necessary  to  know  what  is  wrong. 
.  The  third  ward  may  be  said  to 
be  Newark's  most  typical  ward.  It  is 
where  our  extremes  meet.  We  all  know 
that.  But  few  of  us  have  realized  the 
contrast.  We  are  going  to  have  a  big 
celebration  here  soon;  we  are  250  years 
old.  Isn't  it  time  we  knew  something 
abmt  ourselves?  Isn't  it  time  we  'took 
stock'?" 

NEW   SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 
IN   MARYLAND 

DESPITE  what  amounted  to  a  dead- 
lock of  several  weeks,  incident  to 
the  fight  for  the  expansion  of  Baltimore 
by  annexation  of  contiguous  territory. 
the  Maryland  Legislature  passed  meas- 
ures of  far-reaching  importance,  many 
of  them  in  the  rush  of  the  closing  hours. 
Annexation  was  defeated.  So  also  was 
state-wide  prohibition.  Instead  of  the 
latter,  there  was  put  through  as  an  ad- 
ministration measure  a  local  option  bill 
applying  to  Baltimore  and  all  the  now 
wet  political  units  of  the  state ;  except 
that  the  manufacture  of  liquor  now  being 
carried  on  in  any  of  these  wet  areas  is 
to  be  permitted  to  continue,  even  though 
they  go  dry.  provided  that  the  sale  of 
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the  liquor  he  confined  to  wet  parts  ot  the 
-rate  or  else  be  outside  the  state. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  the 
FiMiioniy  and  Efficiency  Commission,  of 
which  President  Goodnow  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins I'niviTsity  wa-  chairman,  the  sys- 
tem of  .-o-called  "continuing  appropria- 
tion^." some  of  which  have  been  in  effect 
from  time  immemorial,  j'as  abolished. 
An  amendment  to  the  constitution  pro- 
viding for  a  state  budget  system  was 
ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
All  bureaus  and  commissions  dealing  with 
labor,  except  the  State  Accident  Com- 
mission, were  consolidated  into  a  Bureau 
of  Labor  and  Statistics. 

The  report  of  the  State  Educational 
Survey  Commission,  based  upon  the  in- 
vestigations of  Abraham  Flexner  and 
Frank  P.  Bachman  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Board,  was  a  complete  expose  of 
the  political  exploitation  of  the  schools 
of  the  counties  of  the  state,  with  their 
more  than  200,000  pupils  as  victims  [see 
THE  SURVEY  for  February  19].  It  re- 
sulted in  the  passage  of  a  bill  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  eliminate  politics,  establish 
scholastic  requirements  for  teachers, 
and  stiffen  up  compulsory  attendance. 
Schoolhouses  are  thrown  open  for  use 
as  neighborhood  centers. 

The  present  child  labor  law  was 
amended,  in  the  face  of  influential  op- 
position, so  as  to  forbid  work  permits 
to  children  who  cannot  read  and  write: 
employment  of  children  under  14  in  all 
industries  except  canning  ;  employment  of 
children  under  16  for  more  than  8  hours 
a  day.  48  hours  a  week,  or  between  7  P.M. 
and  7  A.M.:  also  on  the  stage,  in  theaters 
or  motion  picture  establishments,  or  on 
any  machine  operated  by  any  power 
other  than  foot  or  hand,  or  in  tobacco 
factories.  The  age  of  newsboys  is  raised 
from  10  to  12  years. 

A  drastic  measure  introduced  at  the 
instance  of  Dr.  George  Walker,  chairman 
of  the  state-wide  Vice  Commission,  puts 
an  end  to  the  wholesale  "slaughter  of 
the  innocents"  in  certain  hospitals  and 
institutions  [see  THE  SURVEY  for  May  6]. 
It  forbids  under  severe  penalty  the 
separation  of  babies  under  six  months 
from  their  mothers. 

Adult  children  who  are  financially  able 
to  do  so  are  now  compelled  to  support 
their  dependent  parents,  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  shift  responsibility  upon  the 
community.  Adults,  whether  parents, 
guardians,  employers  or  others,  who  con- 
tribute to  the  delinquency  of  children, 
may  he  haled  into  court  by  any  inter- 
ested or  responsible  party.  Circuit  court 
judges  are  empowered  to  designate  one 
of  their  number  to  sit  in  juvenile  cases, 
thereby  making  possible  the  extension  of 
the  juvenile  court  system  to  all  the  coun- 
ties.' 

The  Board  of  Estimates  of  Baltimore 
is  authorized  to  appropriate  money  to  the 
Maryland  Prisoners'  Aid  Association  for 
the  employment  of  three  probation  offi- 
cers to  serve  in  the  criminal  courts  of 
the  citv. 


JOSi  SH     STRONG 
I847-I9I6 

The  boards  of  directors  of  the  Mary- 
land House  of  Correction  and  the  peni- 
tentiary are  abolished,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  both  prisons  is  placed  under  a 
new  Board  of  Prison  Control  which  is 
to  devise  a  plan  for  doing  away  with 
contract  labor  and  is  authorized  to  work 
prisoners  on  roads.  It  is  also  to  recom- 
mend a  plan  by  which  the  state  may  se- 
cure a  penal  farm. 

A  Board  of  Motion  Picture  Censors  is 
created. 

A  mothers'  pension  bill  was  passed 
at  the  last  moment.  It  appropriates 
$5,000  to  be  distributed  among  the  com- 
missioners of  the  counties  for  cost  of 
administration,  of  pension  funds,  and 
$10.000  to  a  Board  of  Mother's  Relief 
for  like  purpose  in  Baltimore.  Balti- 
more, however,  may  elect  to  have  the 
funds  administered  by  the  supervisors 
of  city  charities. 

The  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities 
was  reorganized  with  the  governor  made 
a  member  and  the  other  members  so 
classified  that  half  of  them  retire  every- 
two  years.  The  most  important  provi- 
sion of  this  bill — -and  of  the  session,  for 
that  matter — was  the  substitution  of  per 
capita  appropriations  ti>  institutions  in 
place  of  the  present  lump  sums.  This 
was  a  change  for  which  leading  social 
agencies  have  been  agitating  for  years. 
The  rates,  under  the  new  plan,  are  to  be 
fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. 

A    PIONEER    OF    CHURCH 
SOCIAL   SERVICE 

JOSIATT  STRONG  is  dead  and  with 
his  passing  there  was  cut  off  at  its 
source  a  steady  stream  of  books,  articles, 
brochures,  printed  sermons  and  lesson 
outlines  that  have  been  an  important 
factor  in  turning  the  Protestant  churches 
of  America  toward  social  service. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  preaching  of 
his  social  gospel,  in  print,  the  first  and 
great  commandment  so  overshadowed  the 
second,  that  man's  duty  toward  his  neigh- 
bor was  cramped  within  narrow  bounds 
of  sect  and  parish.  Before  it  closed,  his 
books  had  reached  tens  of  thousands  of 
readers,  reprinted  chapters  had  gone  out 


almost  uncounted  and  his  monthly  Gospel 
of  the  Kingdom  had  provided  the  neces- 
sary framework  for  discussion  of  social 
relations  by  Sunday  school  classes  that 
all  told  must  have  numbered  into  the 
millions. 

Born  in  Illinois  of  New  England  par- 
ents, Dr.  Strong  was  a  graduate  of  West- 
ern Reserve  University  and  Lane  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  His  first  charge  was 
a  missionary  church  of  thirteen  members 
in  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Later  pastorates  in 
Sandusky  and  Cincinnati  were  in  reality 
but  brief  interludes  between  his  home 
missionary  work  for  the  Ohio  State  So- 
ciety and  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for 
the  United  States.  His  appointment  to 
the  general  secretaryship  of  the  latter 
followed  on  the  publication  of  his  first 
book,  Our  Country,  which  reached  a  cir- 
culation of  176,000  copies.  Others  of 
his  ten  volumes  reached  as  many  as 
50.000  readers. 

In  1898  Dr.  Strong  organized  the 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service 
through  which  the  major  part  of  his 
work  was  done.  Similar  societies  were 
formed,  through  his  efforts,  in  five  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  in  Australia. 

A  COURT  FOR  THE  NATIONS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

SELDOM  do  pacifists  and  militarists 
have  a  common  platform.  But  at 
the  second  convention  of  the  World 
Court  Congress,  meeting  in  New  York 
city  May  2-4,  there  were  present  advo- 
cates of  big  armies  and  little  armies  and 
no  armies  at  all. 

The  common  object  which  drew  people 
of  such  diverse  opinion  together  was  to 
urge  the  establishment  of  a  world  court 
for  the  settlement  of  all  justiciable  ques- 
tions of  dispute  that  may  arise  between 
nations.  The  agitation  for  "this  rational 
alternative  of  war"  was  aroused  at  the 
first  World's  Court  Congress  held  a  year 
ago  in  Cleveland  where  the  World's 
Court  League  was  formed,  with  John 
Hays  Hammond  as  president  and  John 
Wesley  Hill  as  secretary,  to  advocate  and 
by  agitation  and  appeal  to  secure  the 
support  of  all  people  for  an  international 
court.  Since  its  organization  the  World's 
Court  League  has  been  occupied  in  start- 
ing state  branches  and  preparing  for  this 
second  large  and  enthusiastic  conven- 
tion. 

While  the  most  rigid  non-resistant  re- 
sponds to  the  appeal  for  "law  to  replace 
war."  the  world  court  plan  does  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  interfere  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  who  champion  strong 
armaments.  In  fact,  in  defining  its  posi- 
tion, the  World's  Court  League,  which 
called  the  congress,  states  squarely  that 
"until  the  efficiency  of  an  international 
court  has  been  recognized  by  the  laws 
and  practices  of  civilized  nations  the 
league  likewise  recognizes  the  right  of 
every  nation  to  adopt  adequate  measures 
for  national  defense." 

The  majority  of  speakers  likewise  were 
agreed  on  the  necessity  for  prepared- 
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OUR    OWN    LITTLE    ANTI-PREPAREDNESS    MEETING 

Ding  in  Dea  Uoines  Register  and   Leader 


CONSIDER 
UNHAPPY  DINOSAUR 
AU  ARMOR.  PLATE 
AND  NO  BRAIDS. 

HE  IS  NOW 

EXTINCT 
THCRE  BY 
THAT 
is  A  FAILURE 


WHILE  ON  THE  OTHER. 

HAND  THE  DEFENSELESS 
AND  PEACELOVIYC.  ANC.LE- 
WOI?M  WHO  BECAN  LIFE 
BEFORE  THE  DINOSAUR, 
HAS  SURVIVED  THE 

COUNTLESS  AGES  AND 

STILL  THRIVES  IN  PSAiEfUL 
PRoFUS/OM  . 

WHY    "THEN 
SHOULD    WE 
£fr.  PREPARE 

• 


VOICE  FROM  THE  AUDIENCE  (PROBABLY  HIRED  BY  MUNITION 
MANUFACTURERS) — BUT   WHO    WANTS   TO   BE    AN    ANGLE 


PLACE   YOUR    BETS    NOW — IF   PROFESSOR   THEOPHILUS    PIFFLE 

HAD    TRIED    TO    EXTERMINATE    THE    BIG    LIZARD    BY     MORAL 

SUASION 


ness  not  only  pending  the  establishment 
of  such  a  court  but  afterward  also,  in 
order  that  the  court's  decisions  might 
be  backed  up.  Thus  ex-President  Taft, 
who  discussed  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  as  a  Prototype  of  a  World  Court, 
departed  from  his  manuscript  to  say  that 
he  believed  in  an  armed  force  to  add  to 
moral  suasion.  Oscar  S.  Straus  main- 
tained it  "our  duty"  to  prepare  to  be  a 
strong  nation  that  we  may  maintain  our 
right  and  our  justice ;  Mabel  T.  Board- 
man,  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  af- 
firmed that  there  was  more  actual  agree- 
ment in  America  of  the  necessity  of  being 
armed  than  we  are  conscious  of ;  ex- 
Secretary  of  War  Jacob  Dickenson  de- 
clared conbativeness,  on  proper  occasion, 
to  be  entirely  "consistent  with  a  spirit 
of  peace  and  even  a  spirit  of  Christian 
humility." 

But,  however  speakers  and  audience 
differed  as  to  the  need  of  defense  meas- 
ures, all  were  decided  that  a  world  court 
would  minimize  the  possibility  of  force 
and  be  a  step  nearer  in  world  peace. 

The  project  of  an  international  court 
of  justice  was  adopted  in  principle  by 
the  forty-four  states  composing  the  sec- 
ond Hague  Conference  in  1907;  it  was 
endorsed  by  the  Institute  of  International 
Law  in  1912;  and  since  1907  it  has  re- 
ceived the  hearty  support  of  all  the 
leading  powers,  including  Great  Britain 
and  Germany. 


FUTURE  FOREIGN   POLICIES 
AND  PREPAREDNESS 

APRIL  28  and  29  there  was  held  in 
Philadephia  a  national  conference 
to  discuss  questions  of  the  future  foreign 
.policy  of  the  United  States  and  prepared- 
ness. This  conference,  which  constituted 
the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science,  brought  together  leading  au- 
thorities to  discuss  America's  position 
after  the  war.  It  was  called  in  response 
to  a  widespread  demand  both  on  the 
part  of  those  in  favor  of  and  those  op- 
posed to  the  policy  of  preparedness  that 
some  steps  should  be  taken  to  ascertain 
what  the  United  States  is  preparing  for, 
since  upon  the  principles  of  the  foreign 
policy  which  we  are  willing  to  maintain 
will  depend  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
the  nature  and  scope  of  our  military  and 
naval  preparedness. 

This  conference  was  held  in  the  form 
of  six  special  sessions,  each  of  which  was 
addressed  by  from  four  to  six  speakers, 
representing  all  possible  shades  of  opin- 
ion and  thought  on  the  different  phases 
of  the  general  problem.  There  is  space 
here  for  no  more  than  a  brief  mention 
of  some  of  the  significant  points  that 
were  made  by  the  speakers. 

Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  Pennsylvania  emphasized,  as  did 
most  of  the  speakers,  that  the  proper 


form  for  defence  for  the  United  States 
must  be  a  naval  defence,  and  urged  thai 
our  defence  should  consist  of  fast  cruis- 
ers and  submarines  rather  than  battle- 
ships. By  doing  this  and  by  keeping 
only  a  small  army,  we  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  instinctive  fear  cannot 
force  us  into  aggressive  action  because 
\vc-  would  not  be  prepared,  whereas  if 
wi-11  equipped  with  fast  cruisers  and  sub- 
marines, we  would  prevent  any  foreign 
enemy  from  obtaining  a  serious  foothold 
on  our  shores.  Dr.  Patten  counselled 
against  our  adopting,  in  the  present 
U-boat  crisis,  any  policy  which  might 
prove  a  boomerang  to  us  in  our  own 
future  defence. 

F.dward  A.  Filene  of  Boston  predicted 
serious  taxation,  tariff,  and  labor  diffi- 
culties after  the  war,  if  the  race  for 
armament  continues,  and  urged  the  plat- 
form of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
which  provides  for  a  league  of  all  na- 
tions to  whip  the  man  who  first  violates 
the  peace  agreement.  Mr.  Filene  pre- 
dicted that  this  present  war  will  be  known 
as  the  great  social  war  in  the  future. 

Walter  Lippman,  of  the  New  Republic, 
urged  that  we  rest  our  foreign  program 
on  an  alliance  with  England. 

Truly  wonderful  heights  of  crowd 
psychology  were  reached  at  the  Friday 
evening  session,  which  was  addressed  by 
Secretary  Daniels.  Oswald  Garrison  Vil- 
lard  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
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hades  K.  Jefferson  and  Henry  D.  Ksta- 
-ook  of  New  York.  This  session  be- 
une  a  plain  but  perfectly  friendly  argu- 
ient  between  "antagonists"  of  prepared- 
;ss  and  its  "protagonists."  Secretary 
aniels  paved  the  way  for  an  earnest 
scussion  when  he  described  the  admin- 
tration  preparedness  policy.  Mr.  Vil- 
rd  and  Dr.  Jefferson  urged  against  the 
rjji'r  dominance  of  the  military  class 
id  the  creating  of  a  new  special  inter- 
t  to  add  to  the  ones  under  which  we 
•e  already  laboring. 

Mr.    Villard    urged    particularly    that 
eparedness  was  primarily  a  class  meve- 
ent.  and  was  being  urged  by  a  dominant 
vhich  sees  in  this  a  new  way  to 
:complish  old  ends.  Mr.  Estabrook  took 
:actly  the  opposite  position,  and  urged 
eparedness    as    the    means    of    keeping 
ice.     It  was  surprising  to  in  my  to 
i-  in  this  session  the  size  of  the  senti- 
ent that  was  opposed  to  preparedness. 
At   another  session  Prof.  Franklin  H. 
iddings  of  Columbia  spoke  strongly  in 
vor    of    preparedness    and    urged    uni- 
rsal    military    training    in    place    of    a 
red  army,  so  that  those  who  are  more 
rtunatfly  situated  in  life  would  have  to 
ar  the   burden   of   military   service   as 
HI  as  the  members  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Prof.    M.   J.   Bonn   of  the   University 
Munich,   brought   to   the   academy   a 
:ssage    from    Germany   in   his   address 
Germany  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
r.    Bonn    said   that   the   time   was   past 
len  Germany  needed  colonies  to  which 
r  citizens   might   emigrate.     Whereas 
irty  years  ago  there  was  a  large  emi- 
ation   from    Germany,   at   the  present 
ne.  due  to  the  remarkable  development 
German  industries,  its  emigration  has 
nost    entirely    ceased.      Moreover,    he 
id,  it  would  be  much  more  easy   for 
*:rmany  to  win  South  America  by  peace- 
I  competition,  which  it  is  now  attempt- 
;?  to  do,  than  to  attempt  the  military 
.inquest  of  a  country  which  is  already 
Ittled. 

He  pointed  out  the  difficulty  that  Eng- 
jid  had  in  conquering  the  Boers ;  how 
nch  more  difficult  would  it  be,  there- 
ire,  for  Germany  to  conquer  a  whole 
cntinent,  "even  though  Germany  would 
tike  a  much  better  job  of  it  than  Eng- 
lid  did"?  He  made  it  perfectly  clear 
tit  if  Germany  really  found  it  to  her 
pfit  to  take  South  America  she  would, 
Uhout  any  hesitation,  do  so  and  show 
^y  little  respect  for  the  Monroe  Doc- 
t!ne  or  the  military  power  of  the  United 
5ites.  However,  Dr.  Bonn's  speech  on 
|tj:  whole,  had  a  soothing  effect  on  the 

nee. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe  of  the  University  of 

Innsylvania  spoke  on  the  relationships 

|c  the  United  States  and  Mexico.     He 

i  finted  out  that  the  United  States  had 

'to  courses  open  to  her — armed  inter- 

v  ition  or  the  definite  assistance  of  the 

Crranza  government  which  the  United 

had   recognized.     Sidney   L.   Gu- 

1 '-..  who  has  spent  a  long  time  in  Japan. 


"YOU    GREAT    BIG    SISSY,    YOU" 

A  Detroit  News  cartoon  reprinted  by  Kansas  papers.     It  illustrates  a  mid- 
western   point   of  view   on   militarism   of  which  a   correspondent  writes   on 
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pleaded  that  the  United  States  live  up 
to  its  agreements  with  the  Orient  which 
it  is  not  doing  at  the  present  time. 

To  solve  the  immigration  problem,  Dr. 
Gulick  presented  again  his  ingenious  and 
workable  plan  of  allowing  only  a  per- 
centage of  as  many  immigrants  to  come 
in  from  each  country  as  there  are  al- 
ready naturalized  within  the  country. 
This  would  put  every  country  on  the 
same  level  and  make  no  discriminations 
against  Japan.  This  also,  he  said,  would 
insure  that  we  would  admit  only  as  many 
as  could  be  properly  assimilated. 

The  sessions  of  the  academy  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  American  people 
are  extremely  desirous  of  peace  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  free  discussion  by  lead- 
ers in  thought  from  various  sections,  will 
encourage  intelligent  thinking  on  a  sub- 
ject about  which  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  have  quickly  reached  a  con- 
clusion but  with  little  thought. 

RURAL     CREDITS     THROUGH 
THE  SENATE 

SO  LITTLE  progress  has  recently 
been  made  toward  the  passage  of 
social  measures  pending  in  Congress 
that  the  favorable  action  of  the  Senate 
May  4  on  the  rural  credits  bill  stands 
out  conspicuously.  The  bill  which  now 
goes  to  the  House  is  the  result  of  a 
movement  which  has  steadily  grown  in 
strength  and  importance  during  the  last 
several  years,  especially  since  1912  when 
a  commission  from  the  United  States 
studied  European  developments  in  the 
field. 

The  present  bill,  fathered  by  Senator 
Hollis,  was  drafted  by  a  joint  commis- 
sion appointed  in  March.  1915.  It 
creates  a  triple  mechanism — lending, 
bond  issuing,  supervising.  The  lending 
agency  is  to  consist  of  associations  of 


borrowers  to  be  known  as  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Associations.  Each  member  is  to 
buy  shares  in  the  association,  in  amount 
equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  sum  he  wishes 
to  borrow.  The  methods  of  land  ap- 
praisal and  loaning  are  covered  in  detail. 

The  country  would  be  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  each  to  have  a  land 
bank  with  a  minimum  capital  of  $500,- 
000.  Shares  in  these  land  banks  are  to 
be  subscribed  for  by  farm  loan  associa- 
tions, individuals  or  corporations.  If  in 
ninety  days  the  subscriptions  do  not 
reach  $500,000,  the  government  is'  to 
subscribe  the  remainder  but  to  draw  no 
dividends  on  its  shares.  Farm  loan  as- 
sociations are  to  take  the  mortgages  re- 
ceived from  their  members,  buy  shares 
in  the  land  banks  equal  to  5  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  these  mortgages  and  re- 
ceive in  return  cash  on  bonds.  The 
money,  with  which  the  land  banks  dis- 
count the  mortgage,  is  to  be  secured  by 
the  issuance  of  bonds  by  the  banks, 
based  upon  these  mortgages  but  not  to 
exceed  twenty  times  their  capital. 

A  combination  of  the  lending  and 
bond-issuing  machinery  is  provided  for 
in  joint  stock  land  banks. 

Supervision  of  the  entire  plan  of  rural 
credits  is  afforded  by  a  federal  farm 
loan  bureau  which  would  be  created  in 
the  treasury  department.  This  board 
would  consist  of  five  members,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  serving  ex-of- 
ficio,  the  other  four  to  be  appointed  by 
the  president. 

The  passage  of  the  Hollis  bill  helps 
to  clear  the  way  in  the  Senate  for  the 
action  on  the  federal  child  labor  bill. 
The  latter,  according  to  the  program 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  steering 
committee  of  the  Senate,  is  to  be  pushed 
to  enactment  following  action  on  the 
rural  credits,  good  roads  and  appropria- 
tion bills. 


Four  Years  of  Peace  Ahead  in  Anthracite 


By 


Curran 


IT  WAS  a  very  pleasant  relief  to 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
to  millions  of  others  outside  of 
the  state  when  it  was  announced  on 
May  1  that  a  satisfactory  and  ami- 
cable agreement  had  been  reached 
by  the  representatives  of  the  anthracite 
coal  operators  and  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  For  several  weeks 
the  outlook  had  been  gloomy  and  un- 
certain, especially  so  in  view  of  the 
many  contradictory  rumors  which  pur- 
ported to  have  emanated  from  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Ne'w  York  confer- 
ence. Owing  to  these  disquieting  con- 
ditions business  throughout  the  coal  re- 
gions was  dull,  and  trade  in  general  had 
reached  a  low  ebb.  The  bankers,  how- 
ever, had  nothing  to  complain  of  as  the 
working  classes  particularly  were  sav- 
ing their  money,  and  putting  it  away  in 
preparation  for  the  threatened  hostilities 
between  miner  and  operator. 

The  clouds  now  lifted  and  the  gloom 
dispelled,  an  optimistic  turn  has  set  in 
among  the  two  million  people  who  had 
hitherto  been  so  sorely  depressed.  While 
the  agreement  is  looked  upon  as  a  vic- 
tory for  the  miners,  it  is  no  less  a  victory 
for  the  operators  and  the  public  at  large. 
For,  to  split  on  the  terms  finally  agreed 
to  would  in  all  probability  have  pre- 
cipitated an  indefinite  period  of  idleness, 
entailing  enormous  losses  to  all  con- 
cerned with  no  gain  to  anybody  in  the 
long  run. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects 
of  the  conference  is  the  fact  that  both 
the  operators  and  the  miners  have 
learned  the  lesson  of  experience  and 
profited  thereby.  This  I  feel  is  one  of 
the  most  telling  phases  of  the  entire 
proceedings  and  bodes  well  for  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  anthracite  fields 
in  the  future.  The  strikes  of  1900  and 
1902  have  taught  the  operators  a  lesson 
in  humility,  in  so  far  as  they  deemed 
it  wise  to  get  down  from  their  elevated 
pedestal  of  dictatorial  sway  over  their 
employes,  and  arrogant  defiance  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  slogan :  "Nothing  to 
arbitrate" ;  "We  must  conduct  our  own 
business  to  suit  ourselves,"  and  other 
equally  absurd  policies  are  now  obsolete 
and  may  never  again  see  the  light  of 
day. 

The  miners,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  taught  that  a  prolonged  strike  is 
a  risky  business,  and  that  compromise  is 
the  wisest  means  of  settling  their  diffi- 
culties. However,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  miners  before  the  1902 
strike  offered  to  compromise  or  arbi- 
trate rather  than  to  risk  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  the  dubious  alternate  of  a 
strike  which  actually  followed.  In  fact, 
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T  AST  week  the  convention  of 
anthracite  miners  at  Potts- 
ville,  Pa.,  ratified  the  four-year 
agreement  "ir/nV/i  the  committees 
representing  the  two  sides  had 
drawn  up  as  a  result  of  confer- 
ences running  from  February  21 
to  April  jo.  In  addition  to  raising 
wages,  the  new  agreement  reduces 
hours  from  nine  to  eight  per  day, 
and  provides  for  recognition  of  the 
union,  without,  hoivever,  conceding 
the  check-off. 

That  an  amicable  agreement  ^vas 
finally  reached  after  weeks  of  ne- 
gotiations; that,  despite  the  fact  of 
the  expiration  of  the  old  contract 
on  April  I,  the  miners  stayed  at 
work,  trusting  to  their  representa- 
tives in  New  York  to  secure  a  new 
one  that  would  protect  their  inter- 
ests; that  the  negotiators  met  each 
other  in  a  spirit  of  determination 
to  reach  an  agreement  if  possible, 
is  at  once  a  triumph  of  collective 
bargaining  and  a  tribute  to  the  men 
who  overcame  great  obstacles. 

The  changed  spirit  that  has  come 
about  in  the  anthracite  industry 
since  the  bitter  strikes  of  /coo  and 
1902  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
developments  in  industrial  affairs. 
To  appreciate  and  to  interpret  this 
spirit  no  one  is  better  fitted  than 
Father  Curran,  who  has  been  for 
many  years  pastor  of  the  Holy 
Saviour  Church  in  Wilkesbarre 
and  who  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  trusted  citizens  of  the 
anthracite  country. — EDITOR. 


there  was  a  noticeable  elimination  at 
the  late  conference  of  many  nonsensical 
objections  hitherto  raised  by  the  oper- 
ators before  learning  their  new  lesson. 
Ambng  them  was  the  one  by  which  they 
first  objected  to  meet  John  Mitchell  be- 
cause he  was  a  "foreigner,"  having 
emerged  from  the  density  of  the  soft 
coal  regions  of  the  West.  Another  ob- 
jection was  founded  upon  the  trumped- 
up  charge  that  the  leaders  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  were  men  of  question- 
able character,  and  therefore  deemed 
unfit  to  meet  on  common  ground  their 
"faultless"  superiors. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Mr.  Mit- 
chell was  shadowed  from  place  to  place, 
in  and  out  of  the  state,  by  a  corps  of 
detectives  who  sought  by  all  manner  of 
foul  means  to  catch  him  unaware. 

These  unmanly  and  unnecessary  meth- 
ods have  been  discarded,  and  now  the 
leaders  of  both  sides  have  come  to  look 


upon  one  another  as  gentlemen,  am 
worthy  representatives  of  their  respec 
live  interests.  This  change  in  attitud 
toward  one  another  is  without  doubt 
great  victory  to  both  employer  and  em 
ploye  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large 
As  a  result  of  the  Roosevelt  Anthrach 
I'oal  Commission  which  held  its  session 
in  Scranton  during  the  fall  and  white 
of  1902  and  1903,  personal  enmity  an> 
antagonism  between  operator  and  mint 
have  become  things  of  the  past,  to  th 
great  advantage  and  credit  of  employe 
and  employe  and  to  the  lasting  hono 
of  the  former  President. 

The  relations  between  labor  and  capi 
tal  are  becoming  more  ideal  as  time  goe 
on,    but    the   goal    shall    not   be    reache 
until    an    honest    and    equitable    divisio: 
of   the   net    income   of   the   corporation 
be  made  between   owner  and   workmar 
As  it  is  now,  neither  side  to  the  contrac 
or  agreement  is  quite  satisfied  with  th 
bargain  made,   and  there   is  always  lef 
a    feeling   that    one    side    has    taken   ad 
vantage  of  the  other,  no  matter  how  nil 
in  itself  the  agreement  may  be.     At  besi 
it  is  a  compromise,  a  giving  and  tak 
to   and    from   one   another   which    un< 
existing  conditions  must  be  admitted 
best   and   safest   way  out   of   conting 
difficulties. 

And    so    ended    the   case   between 
anthracite     coal     operators    and    Uni 
Mine  Workers  of  America  at  their 
cent  meeting  in  New  York  city.     Ma 
grievances  were  presented  and  many 
mands    made    upon    the    former    by 
latter.     It   was  not  to  be   expected  t 
all  of  the  grievances  would  be  adjuster 
and   all   the   demands   conceded.     Wha 
happened    is    this.     The    miners    got   ai 
eight-hour  day;  a  substantial  increase  ii 
wages,   and  a  partial  recognition  of  th 
union.      Other    minor    concessions   wtt 
given.     As   to   the   concession   in    hours 
there  was  no  surprise  as  the  eight-hou 
workday  is  finding  its  way   into  all  de 
partments  of  industry  both  in  the  Unite' 
States  and  Canada.    The  terms  of  agree 
ment  relative  to  the  eight-hour  day  ar 
that   all   men   and   boys   working  in   am 
about  the  mines  are  to  be  paid  the  sam 
wages  which  they  had  received  previous 
ly  for  working  nine  hours  plus  a  3  pe 
cent   advance  over  all. 

It    is   figured   that   this   class   of  em 
ployes  have  benefited  by  the  agreeraen 
to  the  extent  of  an  increase  of   16  pe 
cent  above  the  wages  they  were  gettw 
prior  to  the  present  contract.     In 
of  necessity  it  has  been  agreed  that  th 
employes    may    work    more    than    eig 
hours,    and   be   paid    for   extra  time 
accordance  with  a  stipulation  in  the  i 
tract  of  four  years  ago. 
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It  may  be  well  here  to  make  known 
the  fact  that  besides  the  men  who  are 
i    paid  by  the  day  or  the  hour,  there  are 
two  other  classes  of  workmen  engaged 
m.  in  the  mines,  known  as  contract  miners 
j  and    laborers.      These    two    classes    are 
I  paid  either  by  the  tonnage  which  they 
i  send  out,  or  by  the  car  which  they  load. 
It  happens  sometimes    that    the    miner 
ft  and  laborer  make  a  full  day's  wage  while 
A  the  man  paid  by  the  day  or  hour,  who 
jj  is  generally  known  as  the  company  man, 
|j  works  only  a  portion  of  the  day.     The 
t  contrary  also  happens  when  the  day  ta- 
rt borer  puts  in  full  time,  and  the  miner 
I)  and  his  helper  send  out  less  than  the 
If  usual  allowance  stipulated  by  the  com- 
pany.    These  uncertain  conditions  can- 
not be  changed  and  on  that  account  no 
(1  man  working  in  or  about  the  mines  is 
j  sure   of   a    full   day's   work    or   a    full 
day's  pay  when  he  leaves  home  in  the 
morning. 

A  7  per  cent  raise  was  granted  by  the 
operators  to  each  of  the  classes  known 
as  miners  and  laborers,  which  means 
that  these  workmen  will  receive  during 
the  next  four  years  seven  cents  on  the 
dollar  more  than  they  were  paid  for  the 
:  same  work  during  the  last  four.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  much  of  an  increase, 
:  but  it  is  a  step  upward  in  the  scale  of 
wages  and  will  prove  a  considerable 
gain  in  their  pay  for  the  entire  year. 

THERE  is  another  class  of  miners, 
known  as  machine  miners,  or  men 
who  mine  coal  by  machinery,  an  entirely 
new  method  of  getting  out  coal  in  the 
anthracite  regions.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  of  these  men,  but  the  number 
will  likely  be  increased  by  reason  of  the 
facility  of  blasting  coal  by  the  new 
method,  and  also  because  of  the  economy 
in  labor  which  is  thus  introduced.  Ac- 
cording to  the  new  agreement  these  men 
iwill  receive  a  minimum  rate  of  $3.30 
iper  day,  while  their  helpers  will  get 
$2.70.  As  stated  above,  this  method  of 
mining  is  new  and  exceptional,  and 
therefore  the  wages  paid  for  this  class 
>f  work  is  no  criterion  of  the  wages 
paid  to  men  engaged  in  the  old  and 
vastly  predominant  system  of  contract 
"ining. 

The  question  of  how  much  the  miners 
nake  a  day  is  one  that  really  cannot 
>e  answered  in  an  offhand  manner.  As 
vvas  said  above,  there  is  no  telling  what 
he  average  miner  will  make  any  day 
that  he  leaves  home  to  go  to  work,  be- 
:ause  neither  he  nor  the  company  can 
(foresee  what  portion  of  the  day's  out- 
but  he  can  mine.  Assuming  that  it  is 
Jossible  for  him  to  make  $3  per  day, 
|»nd  his  laborer  $2.50,  a  maximum  rarely 
ittained  on  account  of  shortage  of  cars, 
iccidents  in  the  mine  or  on  the  outside, 
Arhich  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occur- 
•ence,  his  yearly  income  would  still 
5e  small. 

To  come  to  a  fair  estimate  of  the  daily 


wage  of  the  miner,  an  average  of  the 
total  number  of  workdays  in  the  year 
must  be  taken.  And  even  this  would  not 
prove  satisfactory  on  account  of  the 
varied  conditions  of  the  mines  in  dif- 
ferent localities,  and  under  the  owner- 
ship of  different  companies.  Taking  the 
number  of  legal  and  religious  holidays 
into  consideration,  and  the  other  idle 
days  which  no  one  can  seemingly  help, 
the  average  contract  miner  in  the  an- 
thracite regions  is  lucky  if  he  earns  $600 
a  year,  and  the  average  laborer,  $500. 

And  now  as  to  the  third  concession 
granted  by  the  operators,  recognition 
of  the  union.  It  must  be  admitted  to  be 
less  satisfactory  than  that  pertaining  to 
hours  of  labor  and  increase  in  wages 
discussed  above.  The  recognition  of  the 
union,  as  far  as  can  be  determined, 
consists  in  this:  that  the  operators  have 
agreed  to  meet  its  representatives  in  an 
official  capacity  and  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  them  as  officers  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  In  practice, 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  method 
of  recognizing  the  union  at  this  time 
than  that  of  four  years  ago,  inasmuch 
as  the  operators  met  its  representatives 
in  that  instance  as  they  have  in  this, 
and  the  contract  entered  upon  then  was 
just  as  binding  on  both  sides  as  it  is 
now. 

Full  recognition  would  place  the 
onus  of  collecting  union  dues  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  operators,  and  would 
entail  the  system  of  a  closed  shop 
There  are  a  great  many  people  who  fail 
to  see  the  reasonableness  of  the  com- 
panies collecting  the  miners'  dues  for 
the  union,  which  is  commonly  known  as 
the  check-off  system.  They  argue  that 
in  such  an  event  the  corporations  would 
be  instrumental  in  building  up  the 
union's  treasury  to  be  used  against 
themselves  later  by  unjust  demands  of  a 
numerically  and  financially  powerful  or- 
ganization. However,  this  would  not 
necessarily  follow  unless  the  members 
of  the  organization  became  dishonest 
and  defiant  on  the  principle  that  might 
makes  right. 

As  an  offset  to  such  danger,  public 
opinion  and  the  direct  interference  of 
the  state  and  federal  governments,  per- 
haps, would  block  the  way  and  stand  for 
a  square  deal  in  behalf  of  the  weaker 
element.  The  check-off  and  closed  shop 
would,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
insure  the  fulfillment  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  agreement  made  between 
employer  and  employe.  In  this  way  the 
many  annoyances  and  the  frequent  turn- 
outs, and  petty  "button  strikes"  would 
be  avoided  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  corporations  and  the  union.  The 
proposed  change  would  tend  to  acceler- 
ate the  growing  tendency  of  confidence 
and  good  will  between  owner  and  work- 
man, and  would  likely  hasten  the  great 
desideratum,  the  final  solution  of  the 
vexed  and  long  existent  problem — co-op- 


erative partnership  of  capital  and  labor. 
The  prevailing  sentiment  among  the 
antagonists  of  this  system  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  is  un-American  and  would 
inevitably  lead  to  Socialism.  But  such 
is  not  the  case.  No  policy  or  system 
mutually  and  amicably  adopted  by  the 
parties  interested  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  themselves,  and  the  good  of 
the  community  at  large,  can  be  deemed 
un-American,  or  inimical  to  American 
standards  of  life  and  liberty  which  it 
would  benefit  enormously  in  the  long 
run.  Like  a  great  many  other  reforms 
in  our  political  and  industrial  life  which 
when  first  proposed  were  considered  an- 
tagonistic to  American  traditions  and 
institutions,  but  on  trial  proved  a  ver- 
itable blessing  to  the  country,  so  also, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  proposed  closed 
shop  and  check-off  system  would  prove 
in  time  a  sound  and  indispensable  basis 
of  a  successful  business  principle  to 
operator  and  miner  alike. 

ONE  of  the  most  pointed  and  cogent 
reasons  why  the  operators  should 
encourage  the  miners'  union,  and  all  that 
it  honestly  entails,  is  the  established  fact 
tnat  the  organization  known  as  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World  is  striv- 
ing to  destroy  that  union,  and  to  demand 
by  force,  physical  and  otherwise,  much 
higher  wages  and  much  shorter  hours 
from  the  companies  than  are  granted 
today.  If  ever  there  existed  an  un- 
American  organization  of  labor,  made 
up  of  un-American  citizens,  it  is  the  I. 
W.  W.  This  organization  is  worth 
watching,  not  only  by  the  coal  oper- 
ators, but  by  the  state  as  well,  and  the 
day  may  dawn  when  the  operators  will 
bitterly  regret  their  opposition  to,  and 
lack  of  appreciation  toward,  the  men  and 
leaders  with  whom  they  are  dealing  to- 
day. 

The  two  men  who  had  led  the  miners 
to  victory  and  peace  during  the  last  six- 
teen years  are  model  citizens  and  cham- 
pions of  the  cause  of  justice  as  between 
man  and  master.  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr. 
White  are  a  credit  not  only  to  the 
men  who  put  them  at  the  head  of  their 
organization  but  to  the  country  of  their 
birth  as  well.  They  are  counted  among 
the  foremost  champions  of  industrial 
progress  and  honest  dealings  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  have  merited  the 
confidence  of  both. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  has  discovered  the 
wisdom,  perhaps  a  little  late,  of  getting 
closer  to  his  workmen,  and  although  he 
has  not  insisted  upon  the  closed  shop 
in  his  coal  and  iron  mines  in  Colorado, 
he,  nevertheless,  has  left  the  men  to 
their  own  choice  in  this  matter  and  has 
established  an  "industrial  constitution" 
which  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the  labor 
and  social  conditions  of  his  employes  in 
that  state.  In  the  brochure  explaining 
his  industrial  plan,  he  says: 

"Capital  cannot  move  a  wheel  without 
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labor,  nor  labor  advance  beyond  a  mere 
primitive  existence  without  capital.  But 
with  labor  and  capital  as  partners, 
wealth  is  created  and  ever  greater  pro- 
ductivity made  possible." 

The  plan  and  scope  outlined  in  the 
brochure  are  worthy  of  a  painstaking 
perusal  and  give  promise  of  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines 
of  Colorado  forevermore.  For  this  Mr. 
Rockefeller  is  to  be  highly  commended, 
and  it  is  our  wish  that  he  shall  succeed 
to  the  utmost  limit  in  making  up  for 
the  abuses  which  had  existed  out  there 
so  long,  and  for  which  somebody  was 
responsible. 

In  studying  the  newly  founded  Amer- 
icanization movement  we  have  discov- 
ered a  most  promising  sign  of  the  times 
relating  to  labor  and  capital.  Within 
the  proposed  plan  of  that  national  move- 
ment it  is  provided  that  the  conditions 
and  wages  of  our  laboring  classes  shall 
be  improved  by  captains  of  industry; 
that  the  houses  of  the.  poor  shall  be  made 
more  livable  and  sanitary;  and  that  so- 
briety and  thrift  be  inculcated  by  the 
working  classes  as  a  whole.  Indeed, 
such  a  tendency  has  already  set  in,  es- 
pecially in  places  where  companies  rent 
houses  to  their  employes.  These  com- 
pany houses  have  been  transformed  both 
within  and  without  during  the  last  few 
years  with  no  expense  to  the  occupant 
and  with  but  a  slight  advance  in  the 
monthly  rentals.  This  is  vastly  to  the 
credit  of  the  companies  who  own  these 
houses  and  will  no  doubt  react  for  good 
upon  the  taste  and  habits  of  their  work- 
men. Other  improvements  noticeable  in 


and  around  the  companies'  properties  are 
'  the  clean-up  and  whitewashing  systems 
which  have  come  in  vogue  within  com- 
paratively recent  years. 

All  of  these  measures  of  progress  are 
bound  to  tell  on  the  lives  and  social 
habits  of  men  for  whom  they  have  been 
adopted.  And  so  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  both  sides,  capital  and  labor, 
have  got  glimpses  of  the  light  which 
will  eventually  lead  them  both  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  their  material  in- 
terests, and  finally  to  co-operative  part- 
nership, the  last  jewel  in  the  crown  of 
ultimate  victory  of  both  capital  and  la- 
bor, as  willing  partners  in  the  industrial 
life  of  the  nation. 

In  proportion  to  the  growth  of  these 
ideal  conditions,  the  methods  of  defen- 
sive and  offensive  warfare  between  them 
shall  cease.  The  strike,  the  lockout  and 
the  boycott  shall  all  be  things  of  the 
past,  and  personal  enmity  and  animosity 
shall  be  at  an  end  to  the  blessing  and 
contentment  of  man  and  master,  state 
and  nation. 

ON  May  3  the  finding  of  the  New 
York  conference  was  ratified  by  the 
Pottsville  convention  and  the  delegates 
were  able  to  return  home  with  light 
hearts  and  optimistic  spirits  that  thev 
and  their  colleagues  had  gained  a  signal 
victory.  An  eight-hour  day,  with  nine- 
hour  pay  plus  3  per  cent,  is  something 
not  to  be  despised.  Seven  per  cent  of 
a  net  increase  over  the  last  four  years' 
prices  for  contract  miners  is  something 
to  boast  of,  while  partial  recognition  of 
the  union  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction ; 
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it  may  be  conceded  in  full  four  years 
hence.  Taking  all  things  into  earnest 
consideration,  the  miners'  victory  is  sat- 
isfactory, and  that  too  without  suspend- 
ing work  for  the  duration  of  a  single 
hour.  They  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  outcome  of  the  recent  conference, 
and  should  begin  the  incoming  four 
years  with  much  hope  and  anticipation 
of  even  better  things  at  their  termina- 
tion. The  operators  too  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  voluntary  conces- 
sions. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  shall 
have  no  labor  difficulties  during  the  life 
of  the  present  agreement. 

Of  course,  everybody  knows  that  they 
will  charge  these  concessions  up  to  the 
public,  but  they  should  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  take  undue  advantage  of 
the  public  in  the  readjustment  of  hours 
and  wages  to  the  men.  Should  such  an 
unfortunate  procedure  come  to  pass  it 
would  only  act  as  a  deadly  boomerang  to 
their  interests  at  the  expiration  of  the 
present  contract. 

The  general  suspense  is  now  about 
over  and  the  public  feels  relieved  of  the 
heavy  depression  of  doubt  in  which  they 
had  lived  for  many  weeks  in  the  past. 
Business  will  soon  assume  its  normal 
condition  and  even  improve  on  account 
of  the  increased  circulation  of  money 
which  will  naturally  follow  the  new  ar- 
rangement. 

Peace  and  prosperity  are,  therefore, 
tokens  of  joy  and  contentment  among 
the  residents  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  next  four  years, 
and  it  is  the  fervent  wish  of  the  writer 
that  such  \vill  be  their  portion. 


By  Pierre  Loving 

I    TRYST  for  you  until  that  timeless  hour 
When  Death  shall  die  and  Life  arrive 
And  the  world  quicken  like  a  blossomed  star. 
When  broken  outcasts  shivering  on  our  stoops 
To  whom  we  fling  our  broken  meats, 
To  whom  we  fling  the  ashes  of  complacency, 
Shall  at  some  crystal  healing  touch 
Be  all  unseamed  of  sin 
And  at  some  wand-like  touch  of  light 
Their  rags  slip  from  them  like  disused  despair. 
Together  then — though  Time  be  stunned, 
Together  then — though  Space  be  slain, 
Out  of  the  whiteness  living  in  a  child's  white  mind 
Rear  we  the  central  sanity  of  God, 
The  dazzling  templehood  of  souls ! 

Meantime  my  fellows  crave  for  meat  and  drink, 

Little  mouths  yearn  toward  mirages  of  rich  milk 

And  the  machine  over  which  the  mother-bosom  bends 

Yields  only  ashes  mixed  with  gall. 

Meantime  men  wrestle  with  the  truth. 

And  you  and  I? 

O  beautiful  lovers  of  the  world, 

While  yet  our  youth  is  on  us  and  our  flesh  is  taut, 

Huild  we  the  Now — 

Else  cowardly  the  tryst ! 


Peyote  Worship 

An  Indian  Cult  and  a  Powerful 
By  Gertrude  Seymour 
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THROUGHOUT  northern  Mexico 
and  irregularly  across  the  border 
into  the  Rio  Grande  valley  grows 
an  inconspicuous  little  cactus  that  for  a 
decade  has  caused  an  amount  of  trouble 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  size.  It  is 
the  root  called  by  Indians  "peyote," 
sometimes  "mescal  buttons."  Spanish 
padres  called  it  rais  diabolica  or  "devil's 
root."  To  botanists  it  is  usually  known 
as  Anhalonittm  Lewinii.  The  term  pey- 
ote is  preferable,  since  a  fiery  intoxicant 
of  Mexico,  made  from  the  agave  or 
merican  aloe,  bears  the  name  mescal. 
In  Mexico,  peyote  has  been  of  com- 
rcial  and  medicinal  importance  since 
long  before  the  Spaniards  came,  and  was 
included  in  the  Mexican  pharmacopoeia 
till  1842.  It  is  now  used  ceremonially 
and  medicinally  among  practically  all  the 
tribes  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Pacific,  and  up  to  the  Dakotas  and  even 
to  Wisconsin — Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Arapa- 
hoe,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Osage,  Omaha, 
Kickapoo,  Winnebago,  and  others.  As 
one  writer  expressed  it,  "Peyote  has  be- 
come their  religion  and  hearthside;  their 
physician  and  their  corner  drugstore — the 
preserver  of  their  life." 

And  this  is  literally  true.  This  cactus 
they  use  in  an  extraordinary  variety  of 
cases  as  medicine;  it  has  become  the  cen- 
ter of  a  religious  cult,  for  which  its  wor- 
shipers have  earnestly  fought  and  are 
still  fighting;  it  is  an  article  of  some  im- 
portance in  commerce.  Against  all  pleas 
for  its  continuance  in  this  three-fold 
role — medicine,  deity  and  trade — are  op- 
posed legislators,  officials  in  the  Indian 
Service,  doctors,  superintendents,  mat- 
rons, teachers  ;  also  missionaries  of  every 
sect;  scientific  experimenters;  and  the 
testimony  of  several  private  investiga- 
tors who  have  eaten  peyote  to  see  from 
their  own  experience  what  is  this  thing 
that  the  Indians  claim  as  a  special  gift 
from  heaven  to  their  race. 

PEYOTE  is  the  Spanish  form  of  the 
Aztec  word  peyotl,  meaning  a  cocoon 
or  caterpillar,  in  reference  to  a  downy 
tuft  which  succeeds  the  white  blossom 
appearing  on  the  low  blunt  top  of  the 
cactus,  and  showing  "like  fallen  stars" 
upon  the  ground  of  its  habitat. 

A  Spanish  padre,  Bernardino  Sahagun 
(1499-1590),  gives  what  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  reference  to  peyote,  and  says 
that  "those  who  eat  it  see  visions  either 
frightful  or  laughable."  A  century  later, 
Dr.  Francisco  Hernandez  (1514-1578), 
sent  out  by  Philip  II  to  survey  the  new 
land,  spoke  of  it  as  reported  harmful  to 
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both  men  and  women.  The  slices  of  the 
peyote  root  were  also  called  "sacred 
mushrooms,"  and  even  Hernandez  did 
not  at  first  recognize  them  as  parts  of 
a  root. 

The  earliest  ceremonial  in  Mexican 
form  was  the  dance,  which  lasted  from 
sunset  to  sunrise  next  morning.  Padre 
Ortega  said  they  drank  the  powerful 
peyote  to  keep  from  being  exhausted  by 
the  prolonged  exercise.  The  opposition 
of  the  earliest  Spanish  missionaries  was 
doubtless  based  upon  the  intoxicating 
effect  of  the  peyote  cactus,  as  well  as 
upon  the  religious  element  in  its  cere- 
monial. Aztec  laws  against  intoxication 
were  exceedingly  severe,  peyote  being 
one  of  the  intoxicants  specially  men- 
tioned in  a  law  of  Montezuma's.  Since, 
however,  the  Indian  ceremonials  soon 
borrowed  from  the  Catholic  ritual,  and 
peyote  was  partaken  of  in  form  of  the 
church's  communion  service,  a  more  de- 
termined opposition  arose.  A  small 
manual,  prepared  in  1760  for  mission- 
aries' use  in  the  confessional,  asks: 

"Hast  thou  eaten  human  flesh?  Hast 
thou  eaten  peyote?" 

Among  the  Tarahumare  Indians  of 
northern  Mexico,  the  chief  ceremonial 
feature  of  the  peyote  worship — they 
called  it  Hikuli — was  the  dance,  accord- 
ing to  Lumholtz,  who  describes  vividly 
every  step  from  the  solemn  departure  of 
the  seekers  each  October  on  their  forty 
days'  journey  to  the  highlands  where  the 
hikuli  grows,  to  the  exhaustion  of  danc- 
ers in  the  tipi,  or  ceremonial  tent,  at 
dawn.  In  the  field,  the  Tarahumare 
found  the  hikuli  by  his  sweet  song:  "I 
want  to  go  to  your  country  that  you  may 
sing  your  songs  to  me."  Each  variety 
of  the  hikuli  was  reverently  gathered  in 
silence  and  with  sharp  sticks,  that  he  be 
not  disturbed  by  harsh  sounds  or  pro- 
faned by  human  touch. 

When  the  company  had  assembled  in 
the  tipi,  the  leader  pressed  the  rim  of  a 
gourd  or  bowl  into  the  ground,  then 
drew  two  diameters  across  the  circle,  thus 
making  a  symbol  of  the  earth.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  lines  he  placed  a 
hikuli  and  covered  it  with  the  inverted 
bowl  or  gourd.  Across  the  bowl  he 
drew  a  notched  stick  back  and  forth, 
making  a  rasping  sound,  "which  hikuli 
loves  and  through  which  he  manifests 
his  strength."  Women  assisted  in  this 
ceremony,  dancing  sometimes  simultane- 
ously with  the  men,  sometimes  separ- 
ately; they  also  prepared  the  feast  that 
followed.  , 


Following  sooner  or  later  upon  the  ex- 
hilaration came  sleepiness  and  depres- 
sion. One  after  another  the  worshipers 
besought  hikuli  to  excuse  them  for  a 
time,  till  perhaps  only  the  leader  would 
be  left  to  continue  the  ceremony.  At 
sunrise  all  roused.  Hikuli  was  elabor- 
ately "waved  home,"  to  the  sun  whence 
he  came.  Water  was  brought,  purified 
and  sprinkled  over  each  one  from  the 
notched  stick.  Then  they  washed  and 
partook  of  food. 

From  the  Mexican  Tarahumares  the 
cult  spread  to  tribes  in  Arizona  and 
Oklahoma.  The  chief  contrast  in  the 
northern  ceremonial  is  that  in  place  of 
dancing,  a  mood  of  meditation  and  prayer 
prevails,  and  long  recitals  are  made  of 
experience  and  vision.  The  needed 
stimulus  of  sound  now  comes  from  drums 
and  rattles  rather  than  from  rasping  of 
sticks. 

Among  the  Kiowas  and  Pawnees  are 
two  striking  observances.  One  is  the 
midnight  ceremony  of  water-taking.  At 
the  witching  hour,  a  member  of  the  cult 
is  dispatched  for  a  bucket  of  water. 
Since  he  is  thoroughly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  peyote  by  this  time,  and  there  is 
every  possibility  that  he  may  fall  into 
the  well  or  the  brook,  those  remaining 
in  the  tent  sing  songs  for  his  safety.  On 
his  return  the  water  is  purified  by  a  cedar 
smudge  and  then  passed  for  drinking, 
while  the  leader  lectures  sternly  on  tem- 
perance. In  some  tribes  there  is  sprinkl- 
ing first,  as  with  "holy  water";  hands 
are  dipped  freely  into  the  pail,  scooping 
up  water  to  be  poured  upon  the  head  of 
the  worshiper.  Here  native  ingenuity 
or  native  idealism  has  evidently  assimi- 
lated the  missionaries'  rite  of  baptism  to 
the  water-custom  already  existing  to 
assuage  the  thirst  resulting  from  the  use 
of  this  dry  and  bitter  cactus. 

The  other  ceremony,  the  dawn  song, 
shows  in  Indian  symbolism  the  funda- 
mentally religious  attitude  of  all  peoples 
in  all  ages  toward  the  mystery  of  return- 
ing day.  In  the  Pawnee  peyote  service, 
as  the  sun  appears,  the  ritual  is  inter- 
rupted long  enough  to  sing  a  special  set 
of  songs,  and  the  curtain  is  raised  so 
that  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  may  strike 
the  altar.  At  the  close  of  this  special 
ceremony  the  ritual  is  resumed. 

THE  fullest  recent  description  of  a 
present-day  ceremonial,  based  on 
information  given  by  a  peyote  eater,  is 
that  published  in  1915  by  Prof.  Alanson 
Skinner  in  the  Anthropological  Papers, 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
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History.  The  diagram  (page  182)  shows 
a  circular  tipi;  the  crescent  altar  on 
which  is  a  sacred  peyote  button;  the  fire 
and  eagle-feather  ornaments,  stimulating 
color  visions ;  chiefs  of  peyote,  drum,  and 
incense  (cedar  smoke)  ;  a  pitcher  of  rain 
water,  and  the  circles  of  worshipers — 
men  in  the  inner  circle,  women  in  the 
outer.  Women  may  leave  at  midnight  if 
they  desire. 

When  all  are  placed,  the  chief  orders 
that  all  "eat  the  peyote  and  think  of 
Jesus  and  his  goodness."  When  peyote 
is  eaten,  cedar  leaves  are  burned  on  the 
altar,  and  all  kneel  and  pray.  Passing 

Courtesy  W.  E.  Safford  and  Journal  of  Heredity 


TARAHUMARE     DANCER     AT     A      H1KUL1 
FEAST 

the  leader's  staff — representing  the  staff 
of  the  Saviour — is  the  next  step.  Each 
man  holds  it  while  he  sings  four  songs, 
repeating  each  a  second  time.  A  ser- 
mon is  followed  by  public  confession  and 
testimony  as  to  sins  given  up.  There  is 
further  exhortation  on  topics  of  practical 
morality ;  more  singing ;  more  incense ; 
and  the  staff  is  passed  again.  Dawn 
songs  are  followed  by  blessing  the  water 
and  distributing  it  to  all.  A  little  food 
and  candy  are  given  (candy  is  believed 
by  some  an  antidote  to  the  drug).  Wom- 
en go  out  to  prepare  the  feast.  Before 
this  feast  all  must  wash,  the  peyote  chief 
carrying  the  water  to  show  his  humility, 
in  reference,  of  course,  to  the  scripture 
narrative  of  foot-washing.  The  feast  is 
of  most  elaborate  and  costly  food,  and 
is  said  to  cost  sometimes  fifty  dollars 
or  more. 

To  these  services  visitors  are  only  oc- 
casionally admitted.  Perhaps  the  first 
white  man  to  attend  a  peyote  ceremony 
was  James  Mooney  of  the  Bureau  of 


American  Ethnology.  Certainly  he  was 
the  first  to  describe  the  ceremony,  in 
1891.  In  1909,  Mrs.  Brabant,  of  the 
Indian  Service  at  White  Eagle,  Okla., 
attended  a  Ponca  service,  and  formally 
reported  her  experience  in  a  letter  to  the 
local  Indian  agent.  She  writes: 

"I  found  the  mescal  tent  members 
were  composed  of  the  educated  Ponca 
men,  many  women  also  being  in  attend- 
ance. The  tents  were  always  over- 
crowded and  over-heated  with  the  large 
altar  fire.  Though  the  members  were 
the  educated  young  Indians  long  past 
the  days  of  paint  and  feathers  they  re- 
verted to  Indian  toggery,  painted  their 
faces,  bedecked  themselves  with  feathers 
and  frequently  wore  a  Catholic  rosary 
in  their  hair.  . 

"I  was  informed  by  members  that  out 
of  the  'bean'  lying  on  the  crescent- 
shaped  altar  in  the  center  of  the  tent, 
there  would  emerge  the  body  of  our 
Saviour,  visible  only  in  this  form  to  those 
members  who  partook  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  beans  to  obtain  this  conces- 
sion from  the  Deity.  To  the  tune  of 
weird  songs  and  the  continuous  beating 
of  the  tom-tom  was  added  the  deadly 
narcotic  influence  of  the  beans,  as  all 
eyes  remained  intently  fixed  upon  the 
altar. 

"Further  investigation  proves  that  the 
form  is  visible  only  to  those  who  eat  to 
the  limit.  ...  I  find  that  the  limi- 
tation is  marked  where  nature  rebels 
and  nausea  is  beyond  control." 

Similar  in  effect  are  the  proceedings 
reported  in  recent  meetings  among  other 
tribes  also.  A  youth  of  the  Winnebago 
tribe,  Harry  Rave,  whose  own  brother 
John  is  a  peyote  leader,  "having  twelve 
men  under  him  as  his  apostles,"  ate 
thirty-six  buttons  one  night.  His  ex- 
perience he  submitted  in  an  affidavit,  in 
which  he  stated: 

"It  made  me  feel  kind  of  dizzy  and 
my  heart  was  kind  of  thumping  and  I 
felt  like  crying.  .  .  .  Some  of  them 
told  me  this  was  because  of  my  sins. 
.  I  kind  of  see  something  like 
an  image  or  visions,  and  when  my  eyes 


DIAGRAM  OF  THE  IOWA   PEYOTE  TIPI 

A,  leader;  BB,  drum  and  incense  chiefs; 
C,  bible,  gourds,  and  feather  ornaments; 
EE,  altar  and  ashes;  F,  peyote  button;  G, 
fire;  H,  rainwater;  I,  fire  chiefs;  /.  circle 
of  men  icorshipfers;  K, women  •worshippers. 


are  open  I  can't  see  it  so  plain.  I  got 
very  dizzy  and  I  began  to  see  all  kinds 
of  colors,  and  arrows  began  to  fly  around 
me.  ...  I  saw  a  big  cat  coming 
toward  me  and  felt  him  just  like  a  big 
tiger  walkng  up  on  my  leg  toward  me. 
.  .  .  I  heard  an  educated  Indian  and 
he  said  in  a  meeting  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing: 'My  friends,  we  must  organize  a 
church  and  have  it  run  like  the  Mormon 
church.'  " 

An  Indian  of  the  Arapahoe  tribe  had 
been  a  gambler.  On  giving  up  the  pey- 
ote, which  he  worshiped  for  some  time, 
he  had  a  gruesome  experience: 

"All  the  time  I  sat  and  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  on  him  [i.  e.,  the  peyote  button] 
where  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  tepee. 
Then  on  the  third  day  when  I  was  watch- 
ing him,  I  saw  come  out  of  him  a  great 
snake  with  maybe  four,  maybe  five  heads, 
I  do  not  remember  which.  And  the  snake 
came  right  around  me  and  I  felt  of  my 
hand,  and  the  skin  of  it  was  snake  skin, 
and  all  over  my  body  my  skin  felt  like 
snake  skin,  but  I  kept  on  watching  mescal 
and  then  I  saw  a  centipede  come  out  of 
it,  and  I  watched  a  long  while,  but  never 
saw  anything  but  this  snake  and  centi- 
pede come  out.  .  .  .  Then  I  told 
my  friends  that  I  was  through  with  it." 

OTHERS  tell  that  animal  passions 
are  aroused;  that  at  mescal  feasts 
"many  bad  things  are  done";  that  the 
"women  seem  to  lose  all  their  ashamed- 
ness,"  sometimes  tearing  their  clothes 
and  pulling  out  their  hair.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  experience  locally  or  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  there  is  no  evidence  avail- 
able that,  as  a  cult,  the  peyote-eaters 
were  originally  given  to  immorality.  In 
many  places  women  are  not  admitted  to 
the  tipi  except  at  sunrise  bringing  in  the 
first  food. 

One  of  the  claims  made  for  peyote  is 
that  it  overcomes  the  craving  for 
whiskey.  On  this  subject  an  Omaha 
peyote-eater  wrote  to  Commissioner 
Sells  thus: 

"Those  people  who  are  opposed  to  our 
using  peyote  claim  that  it  is  the  same 
as  whiskey  in  its  effect.  But  I  know  it 
is  not  because  before  I  became  a  member 
of  this  society  I  drank  much  whiskey 
and  I  can  testify  that  they  are  greatly 
different.  When  I  was  using  the  whiskey 
I  was  bad  and  knew  not  what  good 
was." 

But  this  is  not  a  universal  condition, 
apparently.  A  Ponca  Indian  writes  his 
affidavit  in  a  very  different  key: 

"They  say  that  if  you  eat  this  bean  it 
will  cure  you  from  drinking  whiskey. 
.  I  know  that  this  is  not  true.  . 
.  Most  all  mescal-eaters  go  off  and  get 
drunk  occasionally.  ...  I  have  been 
to  Sioux  City  with  many  of  the  mescal 
or  peyote  society  and  got  drunk  with 
them.  That  is  a  common  thing  for  them 
to  do  because  I  have  seen  them  do  it. 
I  think  that  when  they  first  start  to  use 
peyote  they  give  up  whiskey  for  a  little 
while,  but  they  soon  want  it  again." 

But  peyote  is  called  by  some  authori- 
ties "dry  whiskey,"  and  is  said  to  over- 
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come  craving  for  liquor  only  as  mor- 
phin  or  opium  would— and  with  similar 
results. 

The  marked  secondary  effects  of  pey- 
pte,  weariness  and  depression,  are  felt 
with  only  occasional  exceptions.  These 
would  result  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  in 
a  permanent  economic  degeneration.  On 
file  in  the  Indian  Office  is  a  report  from 
Superintendent  Kneale  of  Nebraska  list- 
male  adults  of  the  various  religious 
anizations  and  indicating  their  de- 
ee  of  competency :  of  those  in  Christian 
ganizations,  50  per  cent  and  over  were 
If-supporting;  of  those  in  medicine 
dges,  15  per  cent  and  over  are  self- 
upporting;  and  of  those  in  mescal  or- 
anizations,  21  per  cent  and  over  are 
If-supporting. 
The  late  Walter  C.  Roe,  missionary  of 
Reformed  Church  in  Oklahoma  for 
any  years,  noted  also  the  results  in  un- 
eady  nerves,  a  relaxed  brain,  and  neg- 
cted  homes  and  farms. 
It  is  on  these  economic  grounds  that 
the  petition  of  the  Kickapoo  Indians  of 
Kansas  to  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  based: 

"We  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Indians  in  Kansas 
most  earnestly  petition  you  to  help  us 
keep  out  the  pelotte,  or  mescal,  from  our 
people.  We  realize  that  that  is  bad  for 
Indians  to  indulge  in  that  stuff.  It  makes 
them  indolent,  keeps  them  from  working 
on  their  farms,  and  taking  care  of  their 
stock.  It  makes  men  and  women  neg- 
lect their  families.  We  think  it  will  be 
a  great  calamity  for  our  people  to  begin 
to  use  the  stuff.  .  .  .  We  most  urg- 
ently petition  you  that  immediate  action 
be  taken  before  the  stuff  gets  hold  of  our 
people." 

This  petition,  recorded  in  the  Indian 
fice,  has  a  long  list  of  signatures  or 
narks." 

1ERTAIN  grave  physical  effects  of 
peyote  have  been  noted.    Dr.  J.  S. 
Murphy  of  the  Indian  Service,  writes: 

"It  is  a  drug  that  is  given  indiscrimin- 
ately and  for  all  purposes  in  illness  by 
the  Indians  without  accurate  measure- 
ments or  doses,  and  any  drug  that  has 
a  narcotic  effect,  put  into  the  hands  of 
someone  who  does  not  know  the  ill  re- 
sult, is  bound  to  have  a  bad  effect  on 
someone." 

Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  a  curator  of  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  says, 
concerning  the  effects  of  mescal : 

"The  effect  of  the  'button'  manifests 
itself  very  largely  in  nervous  stimulation 
and  in  cases  of  a  larger  dose  in  a  sort 
of  intoxication.  These  conditions,  if  re- 
peated for  a  length  of  time  are  bound 
not  only  to  cause  a  permanent  harm  to 
the  individual  addicted  to  the  mescal, 
but  they  also  become  a  source  of  other 
abnormal  conditions  which  I  cannot  well 
explain  in  a  letter.  The  habitual  use  of 
mescal  must  be  classed  with  the  habitual 
use  of  drugs  such  as  morphin  or  cocain, 
though  the  substance  is  not  as  danger- 
ous. The  habit  of  mescal-chewing  is 


easily   acquired   and   has   spread   within 
recent  years  to  an  alarming  extent." 

It  is  said  that  children  of  mescal- 
eaters  die  in  remarkably  large  numbers 
in  their  first  year — a  fact  not  difficult  to 
understand  when  one  reads  that  peyote 
tea  is  given  to  new-born  babies ;  is  pour- 
ed into  the  ears  of  children  as  a  cure 
for  various  ailments.  From  even  govern- 
ment schools  the  children  steal  away  to 
peyote  meetings,  and  teachers  say  that 
such  children  "are  incapable  of  study, 
even  mentally  deficient,  for  several  suc- 
ceeding days." 

"Its  free  and  indiscriminate  use 
among  Indians,"  writes  an  officer  of  the 
Indian  Service,  "is  just  as  bad  as  if  in 
one  of  your  white  public  schools  children 
were  allowed  to  get  the  cocain  or  opium 
habit." 

When  Lewin's  report  was  first  issued, 
in  1888,  much  interest  was  roused  in  the 
new  drug,  and  a  brilliant  future  was  pre- 
dicted for  it  especially  in  nervous  and 
acute  heart  cases.  But  the  firms  that  pre- 
pared it  soon  abandoned  their  undertak- 
ing, and  the  United  States  Dispensatory 
records  "mescal  buttons"  as  of  doubtful 
value  as  a  remedial  agent. 

Its  chemical  constituency  was  tested 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  1908, 
and  powerful  alkaloids  were  discovered. 
The  final  verdict  was:  "We  know  of 
no  drug  producing  similar  effects  the 
use  of  which  is  not  hurtful." 

After  testing  the  action  of  peyote  by 
taking  some  buttons  himself,  the  late  Dr. 
S.  Weir  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia  wrote: 

"I  predict  a  perilous  reign  of  the 
mescal  habit  when  this  agent  becomes 
obtainable.  The  temptation  to  call  again 
the  enchanting  magic  will  be  too  much 
for  some  men  to  resist  after  they  have 
set  foot  in  this  land  of  fairy  colors, 
where  there  seems  so  much  to  ch;trm 
and  so  little  to  excite  or  disgust." 

The  Indians  themselves  are  naturally 
somewhat  inarticulate  when  they  try  to 
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describe  "this  land  of  fairy  colors."  The 
physical  effects  of  the  drug  they  can 
interpret  more  readily  than  the  psycho- 
logical. "This  peyote  we  eat  gives  us 
a  joyful  feeling.  It  gives  us  a  sensa- 
tion that  cannot  be  described,"  said  Joe 
Springer,  mescal  leader  of  the  lowas  in 
Oklahoma.  This  is  as  definite  a  state- 
ment as  can  be  found  with  the  exception 
of  the  occasional  hallucinations  of  snakes 
or  arrows  already  referred  to.  The  most 
brilliant  account  of  the  extraordinary 
physical  effect  is  that  by  Havelock  Ellis 
recorded  in  the  Therapeutic  Gazette. 
Dr.  Ellis  ate  buttons  himself,  and  also 

Courtesy  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
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EAGLE-FEATHER     FAN     AND     RATTLE     USED     BY 

PEYOTE   WORSHIPERS   TO    STIMULATE  "VISIONS" 

OF    COLOR    AND    SOUND 


AN    OLD    APACHE,    LONG  .PAST    HIS 
BUFFALO-HUNTING  DAYS 

gave  some  to  two  friends,  one  an  artist 
and  one  a  poet,  both  of  whom  had  vivid 
and  somewhat  uncomfortable  reactions. 
His  own  report  may  be  thus  abstracted: 

"I  ate  three  buttons.  The  first  symp- 
tom was  a  consciousness  of  energy  and 
intellectual  power.  Then  I  felt  faint  and 
unsteady,  and  my  pulse  was  low.  I  could 
read  as  I  lay  down,  but  found  it  easier  to 
make  my  notes  with  oencil  than  with  pen. 
I  noticed  a  pale  shadow  over  what  I  read, 
and  objects  not  in  the  line  of  vision 
tended  to  become  obtrusive  and  clearly 
colored. 

"The  visions  came,  at  first  slowly,  then 
very  rapidly.  .  .  .  Thus  was  a  vast 
field  of  golden  jewels  studded  with  red 
and  crimson  a»d  green  stones — a  wonder- 
ful perfume— a  dull  rich  glow  and  bril- 
liant points — rare  flowers  and  iridescent 
fibrous  wings  as  of  butterflies — then  all 
became  a  hollow  revolving  vessel,  lined 
with  marvelous  mother-of-pearl — profus- 
ion and  variety  of  images — living  arab- 
esques. I  had  but  little  control  over 
my  mind  when  I  tried  to  individualize 
them.  ...  I  saw  them  best  in  a 
dark  room  where  was  the  play  of  fire- 
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light.  ...  I  turned  on  the  gas — it 
became  brilliant  waves  of  light — shad- 
ows were  flushed  with  green  and  violet. 
The  next  day  I  found  my  eyes  sensitive 
to  light  and  to  blue  and  violet  colors — 
indeed,  ever  since  I  have  found  myself 
more  aesthetically  sensitive  to  delicate 
phenomena  ,  of  light  and  shade  and 
color." 

On  another  occasion  Dr.  Ellis  had 
someone  play  while  he  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  peyote,  testing  the  power  oE 
music  to  create  images.  In  no  case  did 
he  know  what  was  being  played  before 
he  gave  his  report.  Schumann's  Prophet 
Bird  caused  a  "vivid  sensation  of  atmob- 
phere  and  feathery  forms."  The  Schehe- 
rezade  gave  visions  of  "floating  white 
drapery  and  jewels." 

Dr.  Ellis  concludes  his  report  by  say- 
ing, "That  the  habitual  consumption  of 
peyote  in  large  amounts  would  be  gravely 
injurious,  I  cannot  doubt." 

Experiments  have  been  made  also  by 
psychiatrists  in  Kraepelin's  clinic  in 
Munich,  and  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
R.  P.  Angier  of  the  department  of  psy- 
chology of  Yale.  All  these  are  reported 
more  technically  but  to  the  same  effect. 

THE  unquestionable  reality  and  viv- 
idness of  the  experience  recorded 
by  trained  observers  should  be  trans- 
planted in  sympathetic  imagination  to  the 
Indian  groups  of  earlier  days.  It  must 
be  recalled  how  profoundly  religious  is 
the  Indian ;  how  vivid  his  idealizing  and 
imaginative  powers,  how  intimate  is  his 
communion  with  the  life  around  him,  in 
its  plant  manifestations  as  well  as  its 
animal.  What  wonder  then  that  there 
developed  about  this  strange  little  cactus 
that  gave  him  such  ecstasy  of  sensation 
and  vision,  the  glamor  of  mystery  and  a 
worship  like  that  recorded  in  the  earlier 
experiences,  the  sincerity  as  well  as  the 
interest  and  strange  beauty  of  the  early 
peyote  ceremonial? 

Not  less  open  to  question,  however,  is 
the  obvious  degneration  of  peyote  wor- 
ship. The  younger  ambitious  Indians 
have  seen  in  the  position  of  mescal  lead- 
ership an  opportunity  for  personal  and 
party  prestige  and  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  take  it,  for  it  is  a  matter  of 
vision,  real  or  so-called.  The  cult  itself 
is  the  result  of  a  vision  to  a  member  of 
the  Ponca  tribe  during  the  ecstasy  of 
the  ghost  dance.  All  is  vision.  The 
leader  may  change  the  adornment  of  the 
tipi;  he  may  introduce  new  songs  or 
modify  old  ones;  he  may  change  the 
ritual,  simply  because  he  is  the  leader 
and  claims  that  he  has  "had  a  vision." 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  Prof.  Alanson  Skinner's  de- 
scription of  the  ghost  dance  in  Anthrop- 
ological Papers,  refers  to  Springer, 
leader  of  the  lowas,  as  confessing-  that 
"he  himself  had  never  been  in  a  trance 
of  this  nature,  explaining,  it  is  stated, 
that  he  had  led  too  impure  a  life  and 
that  he  was  not  a  thorough  believer." 
The  ghost  dance  apparently  is  a  cere- 


monial of  pure  ecstasy  or  hypnotism. 
Springer,  like  others,  finds  it  easier  to 
lead  when  his  claim  has  the  assistance  of 
a  powerful  drug. 

Wide  indeed  is  the  chasm  between  the 
earlier  religious  interpretations  of  pey- 
ote, such  as  those  given  by  the  Tara- 
humares,  and  certain  petitions  so-called 
received  in  the  past  few  years  by  the 
Indian  Office  through  local  agents  or 
brought  by  delegations  of  Indians  who 
have  come  to  Washington  at  their  own 
expense  to  protect  their  "rights  to  wor- 
ship." From  one  ardent  peyote  group 
comes  this  extraordinary  document : 

"Some  pale  faces  who  claim  to  be  our 
friends  are  fighting  our  religion.  They 
claim  that  the  red  man  is  using  the  pey- 
ote and  mescal  bean,  and  that  the  Indian 
prays  to  this  bean  instead  of  God  and 
also  claim  that  the  use  of  the  peyote  is 
injurious  to  the  red  man  in  mind  and 
body.  But  all  of  this  is  not  true.  It's 
these  missionaries  and  some  government 
officials  who  are  making  this  complaint. 
It's  nothing  but  jealousy  that 
the  missionaries  have  against  the~Indians, 
since  they  can't  drive  the  red  people  with 
an  iron  rod  to  join  their  churches.  .  .  . 

"Our  enemies  claim  we  use  a  tom-tom ; 
that  is  true,  that  is  the  only  kind  of  music 
the  Great  Spirit  gave  the  red  man.  The 
white  people  have  different  kinds  of 
music.  The  Salvation  Army  also  use 
little  drums,  other  churches  use  pianos, 
organs  and  different  kinds  of  music. 

"They  are  with  the  Indian  for  the 
mighty  dollar  just  the  same  as  any  one 
else.  If  they  were  not  drawing  a  salary 
they  would  not  be  with  us  for  just  love. 
No." 

Parallel  with  the  rapid  spread  of  pey- 
ote worship  in  the  last  decade  has  been 
a  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
officials  of  the  Indan  Service  to  secure 
accurate  information  as  to  the  spread  of 
this  thing,  to  determine  whether  the 
Indians  used  peyote  as  a  religious  cere- 
mony or  as  a  habit-forming  drug.  As 
early  as  1909,  a  detailed  questionnaire 
was  sent  out  from  Washington  to  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  worshipers;  the 
events  of  the  ceremony  and  the  physical 
consequences  experienced  by  the  wor- 
shipers. 

Replies  came  back  in  no  uncertain 
tone  from  superintendents,  doctors, 
agents,  matrons  everywhere,  who  saw 
the  "loss  of  sense  of  honor";  "the  low- 
ering of  moral  standards" ;  "the  recruit- 
ing of  most  vicious  characters,"  from  the 
ranks  of  mescal  worshipers,  and  who  be- 
lieved that  the  plea  of  religion  was  "a 
cloak  for  the  indulgence  of  the  drug." 

As  vivid  and  continuous  as  a  story 
read  the  records  of  the  Indian  Office 
file, — the  desire  to  be  absolutely  fair  to 
the  red  man;  to  deprive  him  of  no  re- 
ligious rights,  yet  to  save  him  from  the 
physical  degeneration  resulting  from  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  a  potent  drug; 
above  all,  to  find  some  legislative  author- 
ity by  which  to  enforce  regulations 
deemed  advisable,  indicate  an  earnest 
attention  to  the  growing  problem  that 


deserved    earlier    legislative    recognition 
and  support. 

For  years  the  only  statute  upon  which 
the  Indian  Office  could  depend  was  the 
law  of  1897  concerning  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicants among  Indians.  But  action 
under  this  law  depended  upon  a  very 
broad  interpretation;  for  "intoxication" 
has  been  generally  interpreted  by  the 
courts  to  refer  exclusively  to  the  effects 
of  alcoholic  beverages. 

A  definite  gain  was  made  in  1915  whdj 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  secured 
the  inclusion  of  peyote  under  the  food 
and  drugs  law.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  be 
sure  how  effective  this  action  has  been. 
Those  who  are  nearest  to  Indian  inter- 
est believe  that  an  amendment  of  the 
Harrison  narcotic  law  would  do  the 
work.  Such  an  amendment  is  now  be- 
fore Congress  under  the  Thompson  bill 
which  adds  peyote  to  the  list  of  drugs 
brought  within  the  Harrison  law.  This 
bill  has  been  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  is  on  the 
Senate  calendar. 

A  second  bill  yet  more  drastic  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Con- 
gressman Gandy  of  South  Dakota.  Con- 
gressman Gandy  has  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  the  effects  of  peyote  among  the 
Indians  of  his  own  state  and  elsewhere; 
and  in  unmistakable  terms  his  bill  aims 
to  "prohibit  the  traffic  of  peyote." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  group 
of  Yankton  Indians  of  South  Dakota 
sent,  in  March,  a  petition  to  Congress 
signed  by  ninety-two  members  request- 
ing the  passage  of  Congressman  Candy's 
bill.  "We  fully  realize  the  importance 
of  the  passing  of  this  bill,"  they  write 
"as  it  means  the  only  and  one  way  in 
which  the  traffic  among  the  Indians  can 
be  successfully  suppressed." 

PEYOTE  is  a  greater  problem,  how- 
ever, than  simply  this  of  legislation. 
A  distinguished  student  of  anthropology 
>  said  lately :    "You  must  see  this  thing  in 
its  proper  background.  It  is  a  psychologi- 
*cal  condition,  this  peyote  worship,  like 
several  other  similar  institutions  of  re- 
cent revival  among  the  Indians.  The  real 
trouble   is   the   deadly   vacuity    of   their 
lives." 

The  importance  of  regulating  peyote 
under  the  law  of  habit-forming  drugs  or 
under  a  special  law,  is  beyond  question 
an  immediate  necessity :  but  even  grant- 
ing that  physical  and  mental  gain  will 
follow  the  enforcement  of  such  laws,  the 
measure  is  but  negative.  The  deep  reli- 
gious and  idealistic  nature  of  the  Indian, 
his  poetic  impulse  and  aesthetic  apprecia- 
tion cannot  be  satisfied  with  negations, 
cannot  perhaps  be  "industrialized,  cannot 
find  complete  satisfaction  in  schools  and 
manual  training  or  instruction  in  agri- 
culture. The  wider  education  that  shall 
provide  for  philosophy  and  aesthetic  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  a  religion — this,  and  not 
less,  is  involved  in  the  problem  of  pey- 
ote— which  is,  after  all,  only  a  part  of 
the  whole  problem  of  the  Indian. 


Social  Workers  and  the  War 

By  Arthur  Gleason 


I  FOUND  in  Belgium  the  evidences 
of  a  German  spy  system,  carried 
out  systematically  through  a  period 
of  years.  I  saw  widespread  atrocities 
committed  on  peasant  non-combatants  by 
order  of  German  officers.  I  saw  German 
troops  burn  peasants'  houses  with  the 
peasants  in  them.  I  saw  dying  men, 
i|  women  and  a  child,  who  had  been  bay- 
oneted by  German  soldiers  as  they  were 
being  used  as  a  screen  for  advancing 
troops.  What  I  had  seen  was  reported 
to  Lord  Bryce  by  the  young  man  with  me, 
1  and  the  testimony  appears  in  the  Bryce 
report.  I  saw  a  ravaged  city,  1,100 
houses  burned  house  by  house,  and 
sprinkled  among  the  gutted  houses  a  hun- 
dred houses  undamaged,  with  German 
script  on  their  door,  saying  "Nicht  ver- 
brcnnen.  Cute  Leute  wohncn  hier." 

With  witnesses  and  with  photographs 
I  had  reinforced  my  observation,  so  that 
I  should  not  overstate  or  alter  in  making 
my  report  at  home.  Opposed  to  this  ma- 
chine of  treachery  and  cruelty,  I  had 
seen  an  uprising  of  the  people  of  three 
nations,  men  hating  war  and  therefore 
enlisted  in  this  righteous  war  to  preserve 
values  more  precious  than  the  individual 
life.  With  a  bitter  and  a  costly  experi- 
ence, I  had  won  my  conviction  that  there 
were  two  wars  on  the  western  front. 

When  I  returned  from  a  year  in  the 
war  zone,  five  months  of  which  was  spent 
at  the  front,  I  looked  forward  to  finding 
a  constructive  program,  hammered  out  by 
the  social  work  group,  which  would  in- 
terpret the  struggle  and  give  our  nation 
a  call  to  action.  I  looked  to  social  work- 
ers because  I  have  long  believed  and  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  social  workers  are 
the  finest  group  of  persons  in  our  Ameri- 
can community.  They  seem  to  me  in 
sur  vanguard  because  of  a  sane  intelli- 
gence, touched  with  ethical  purpose. 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  find  them 
scattered  and  negative,  many  of  them 
anti-war,  some  of  them  members  of  the 
Woman's  Peace  Party,  some  even  oppos- 
ing the  sending  of  ammunition  to  the 
allies. 

Few  elements  in  the  war  were  more 
perplexing  than  the  failure  of  our  ideal- 
ists to  make  their  thinking  worthy  of  the 
((sudden  and  immense  crisis  which  chal- 
lenged them.  Absence  of  moral  leader- 
ship in  America  was  as  conspicuous  as 
:he  presence  of  inexhaustible  stores  of 
noral  heroism  in  Europe. 

The  very  experts  who  have  prepared 
iccurate  reports  on  social  conditions  are 
:ailing  to  inform  themselves  of  the 
facts  of  this  war.  I  have  found  social 
vorkers  who  have  not  studied  the  Bryce 
"eport,  and  who  are  unaware  of  the 
jertnan  diaries  and  German  letters,  spec- 


C  EVEN  years  ago  Mr.  Gleason 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
The  Survey;  later  as  one  of  the 
editors  and  staff  variters  for  Col- 
lier's Weekly,  he  carried  out  some 
of  its  most  important  investigations 
into  civic  and  social  conditions. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gleason  were  in  Europe, 
and  his  book,  Young  Hilda  at  the 
Wars,  is  based  on  their  experience 
at  the  front  in  the  ambulance  serv- 
ice with  the  Belgian  army.  Some 
of  the  things  he  saw  went  into  the 
Bryce  report  on  Belgian  atrocities; 
and  last  month  his  new  book, 
Golden  Lads,  came  from  the  press 
with  an  introduction  by  Colonel 
Roosevelt.  Profits  from  the  sale 
of  this  book  will  go  to  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  for  Training  in 
Suitable  Trades  the  Maimed  Sol- 
diers of  France. 

Mr.  Gleason  has  seen  the  Euro- 
pean conflict  closely,  intensely, 
from  one  of  its  bloody  angles.  It 
is  well  for  those  who  have  seen  it 
at  a  distance — however  much  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  his  conclu- 
sions— to  give  his  testimony  a  hear- 
ing. For  as  a  witness  of  the  things 
he  saw,  lie  comes  before  fellow- 
Americans  and  fellow  social  work- 
ers with  a  challenge  for  a  new 
order  of  thinking  and  of  leadership 
with  respect  to  the  issues  of  the 
war. — EDITOR. 


ifying  atrocities,  citing  "military  neces- 
sity," and  revealing  a  mental  condition 
that  makes  "continuous  mediation"  as 
grim  a  piece  of  futility  as  it  would  be 
if  applied  to  a  maniac  in  the  nursery 
about  to  brain  a  child. 

I  heard  the  head  of  a  famous  institu- 
tion, a  member  of  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party,  tell  what  promise  of  the  future 
it  gave  when  a  German  woman  crossed 
the  platform  at  The  Hague  and  shook 
hands  with  a  Belgian  woman.  There  is 
something  unworthy  in  citing  that  in- 
cident as  answering  the  situation  in  Bel- 
gium, where  at  this  hour  that  German 
woman's  countrymen  are  holding  the 
little  nation  in  subjection,  and  impover- 
ishing it  by  severe  taxation,  after  be- 
traying it  for  many  years,  and  then  burn- 
ing its  homes  and  killing  its  peasants. 
An  active  unrepentant  murderer  is  not 
the  same  as  a  naughty  child,  whom  you 
cajole  into  a  conference  of  good-will.  A 
pleasant  passage  of  social  amenity  does 
not  obliterate  the  destruction  of  a  na- 
tion. Such  haphazard  treatment  of  a 


vast  tragedy  reveals  that  our  people  are 
not  living  at  the  same  deep  level  as  the 
young  men  I  have  known  in  Flanders, 
who  are  dying  to  defend  the  helpless  and 
to  preserve  justice. 

I  was  asked  by  a  secretary  of  the 
Woman's  Peace  Party  to  speak  at  Car- 
negie Hall  to  a  mass  meeting  of  pacifists. 
When  I  told  her  I  should  speak  of  the 
wrong  done  to  Belgium  which  I  had 
witnessed,  and  should  state  that  the  war 
must  go  on  to  a  righteous  finish,  she 
withdrew  her  invitation,  saying  she  was 
sorry  the  women  couldn't  listen  to  my 
stories.  She  said  that  her  experience  as 
a  lawyer  had  shown  her  that  punishment 
never  accomplished  anything,  and  the 
driving  out  of  the  Germans  by  military 
measures  was  punishment. 

I  have  known  social  workers  to  aid 
girl  strikers  in  making  their  demands 
effective.  Have  the  social  workers  as  a 
unit  denounced  the  continuing  injustice 
to  Belgium?  Protests,  made  by  the 
Belgian  government  to  Washington,  of 
cruelties,  of  undue  taxation,  of  sys- 
tematic steam-roller  crushing,  were  al- 
lowed to  be  filed  in  silence,  so  that  these 
protests  that  cover  more  than  twelve 
months  of  outrage  are  today  unknown  to 
the  general  public,  and  have  not  availed 
to  mitigate  one  item  of  the  evil.  One 
was  astonished  by  the  sudden  hush  that 
had  fallen  on  the  altruistic  group,  so 
sensitive  to  corporate  wrong-doing,  so 
alert  in  defense  of  exploited  children 
and  women.  Why  the  overnight  change 
from  sharp  intolerance  of  successful  in- 
justice? 

I  find  that  our  philanthropists  are 
held  by  a  theory.  The  theory  is  in 
two  parts.  One  is  that  war  is  the  worst 
of  all  evils.  The  other  is  that  war  can 
be  willed  out  of  existence.  They  believe 
that  another  way  out  can  be  found,  by 
some  sort  of  mutual  understanding,  con- 
tinuous mediation,  and  overlooking  of 
definite  and  hideous  wrongs  committed 
by  a  combatant,  wrongs  that  date  back 
many  years,  so  that  out  of  long-con- 
tinued treachery  the  atrocity  sprang,  like 
flame  out  of  dung. 

They  refuse  to  see  a  right  and  a  wrong 
in  this  war.  It  is  not  to  them  as  other 
struggles  in  life,  as  the  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  decency  and  the  vice  trust 
with  its  army  of  owners,  pimps,  cadets 
and  disorderly  hotel  keepers.  They 
have  let  their  minds  slip  into  a  confusion 
between  right  and  wrong,  a  blurring  of 
distinctions  as  sharp  and  fundamental  as 
the  distinction  between  chastity  and 
licentiousness,  between  military  neces- 
sity and  human  rights,  between  a  living 
wage  and  sweatshop  labor. 

I  found  a  ready  answer  to  the  charges 
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of  hideous  practice  by  the  army  of  in- 
vasion— the  answer,  that  war  is  always 
like  that.  But  it  is  too  easy  to  dismiss 
all  these  outrages  as  "war."  That  is 
akin  to  the  easy  generalizations  of  pro- 
hibition fanatics,  of  pseudo-Marxian 
Socialists,  of  Anarchists,  of  vegetarians, 
of  Christian  Scientists,  and  of  many 
other  sincere  persons  who  overstate,  who 
like  to  focus  what  is  complex  into  a 
one-word  statement.  "Do  away  with 
drink  at  one  stroke,  and  you  have 
abolished  unhappy  marriages."  "All 
modern  business  is  bad."  "Government 
is  the  worst  of  all  evils."  "Meat-eating 
leads  to  murder." 

Just  as  men-of-the- world  theories  on 
the  inevitability  of  prostitution,  with  its 
"lost"  girls,  had  to  give  way  in  the  pres- 
ence of  facts  on  the  commercialized 
traffic,  so  the  pacifist  position  on  the 
present  war  is  untenable  when  confront- 
ed with  the  honeycombing  of  Belgium 
with  spies  through  long  years,  and  with 
the  state  of  mind  and  the  resultant  acts 
of  infamy  recorded  by  Germans  in  their 
letters  and  diaries.  There  is  an  incur- 
able romanticism  in  the  literature  of  the 
pacifists  that  is  offensive  to  men  in  a 
tragic  struggle.  Let  me  quote  two 
sentences  from  a  peace  pamphlet  issued 
by  friends  of  mine  who  are  among  the 
best-known  social  workers  in  the  United 
states : 

"It  [war]  has  found  a  world  of  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  substituted  a  world 
of  outlanders-  and  aliens  and  enemies." 

This  is  a  quaint  picture  of  the  ante- 
bellum situation  in  Belgium,  when  the 
country  was  undermined  with  German 
clerks,  superintendents,  commercial  trav- 
elers, summer  residents,  who  were  ex- 
tracting information  and  forwarding  it 
to  Berlin,  buying  up  peasants  for  spies 
and  building  villas  with  concrete  founda- 
tions for  big  guns.  "Friends  and  neigh- 
bors" is  a  rhetorical  flourish  that  hurts 
when  applied  to  German  officers  riding 
into  towns  as  conquerors  where  for  years 
they  had  been  entertained  as  social 
guests. 

"In  rape  and  cruelty  and  rage,  ancient 
brutishness  trails  at  the  heels  of  all 
armies." 

That  description  is  just  when  applied 
to  the  German  army  of  invasion  which 
practiced  widespread  murder  on  non- 
combatants.  It  is  inaccurate,  'and  there- 
fore unjust,  when  applied  to  the  Belgian, 
French  and  British  armies.  I  have  lived 
and  worked  as  a  member  of  the  allied 
army  for  five  months.  It  does  not  trail 
brutishness.  It  is  fighting  from  high 


motive  with   honorable   methods.     It   is 
unfortunate    to    overlay    the    profound 
reality  of  the  war  with  a  mental  concept. 
To  summarize: 

1.  The  social  workers  have  failed  to 
apply   their   high    moral   earnestness   to 
this  war.     They  have  not  accepted  the 
war  as  a  revelation  of  the  human  spirit 
in  one  of  its  supreme  struggles  between 
right   and   wrong.     As   the   result   their 
words  have  offended,  as  light  words  will 
always    hurt    men    who    are    sacrificing 
property  and  ease  and  life  itself  for  the 
sake  of  an  ideal. 

2.  They    have    neglected    to     inform 
themselves  of  the  facts  of  the  war.    As 
the  result,  they  have  made  no  positive 
program  and   taken   no  constructive   ac- 
tion. 

Let  them  deal  with  such  facts  as  the 
German  villa  in  the  Belgian  town  where 
we  lived — a  villa  that  was  a  fortification 
with  a  deep  concrete  foundation  for  a 
heavy  gun.  I  want  them  to  face,  as  I 
had  to  face,  the  eighty-year-old  peasant 
woman  with  a  bayonet  thrust  through 
her  thigh,  and  the  twelve-year-old  girl 
with  her  back  cut  open  to  the  backbone 
by  bayonets.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
our  social  workers  shall  hold  their  peace 
in  the  presence  of  universal  suffering 
and  not  mock  noble  sacrifice  with  tales 
of  drugged  soldiers?  It  was  not  the 
vinegar  on  hyssop  that  explains  the  deed 
on  the  cross.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  them 
to  abstain  from  their  peace  parties  and 
their  anti-munitions  campaigns? 

Then,  from  fuller  knowledge,  they  will 
turn  to  and  give  us  a  program  we  can 
follow,  a  program  of  action  that  pre- 
serves the  immutable  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  that  lends  strength  to 
those  dying  for  the  right.  With  such 
frank  taking  of  sides,  let  me  give  two 
instances  where  definite  results  could  be 
achieved.  They  are  both  highly  sup- 
posititious cases.  But  they  will  serve. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  at  this  moment 
the  Russian  government  under  cover  of 
the  war  is  harrying  and  suppressing  the 
Russian  revolutionary  centers  in  Paris 
and  London — the  French  and  British 
governments  remaining  complacent  to 
the  act  because  of  the  present  war  alli- 
ance. If  we  had  a  staunch  public  opin- 
ion, resulting  in  a  strong  government 
policy  at  Washington,  which  had  decided 
there  was  a  right  and  a  wrong  on  the 
western  front,  and  which  had  thrown  the 
immense  weight  of  its  moral  support  to 
the  defenders  of  Belgium,  such  a  gov- 
ernment would  be  in  a  position  to  make 
a  friendly  suggestion  to  France  and  Eng- 


land that  "live  and  let  live"  for  Russian 
liberalism  would  be  appreciated. 

Let  us  take  another  imaginative  case. 
Suppose  that,  under  cover  of  the  war, 
Japan  was  tightening  her  hold  on  China, 
and  gradually  turning  China  into  a  sub- 
ject state.  If  our  government  was  on 
relations  of  powerful  friendship  with  the 
allies,  it  would  be  conceivable  that  Eng- 
land could  be  asked  to  hint  gently  that 
unseemly  pressure  from  Tokio  was  un- 
desirable. The  English  fleet  is  a  fact 
in  the  world  of  reality. 

What  is  needed  precisely  is  a  foreign 
policy  that  will  strengthen  the  tenden- 
cies toward  world  peace,  based  on  jus- 
tice. By  our  indecision  and  failure  to 
take  a  stand,  we  have  lessened  our  moral 
value  to  the  world.  It  is  weak  thinking 
that  advocates  a  policy  and  is  too  timid 
to  use  the  instruments  that  will  shape  it. 
Because  we  want  a  restored  Belgium 
and  France  and  a  world  peace,  we  need 
statesmen  who  are  effective  in  attaining 
these  things.  We  need  men  who  can 
suggest  a  diplomatic  gain  in  the  cause  of 
justice  that  the  nations  will  agree  on, 
because  of  a  government  at  Washington 
that  carries  weight  with  the  diplomats 
who  will  bring  it  to  pass.  We  want  to 
see  the  friendship  of  France  and  Eng- 
land and  Canada  regained.  We  are 
letting  all  these  things  slip.  There  will 
come  a  day  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing except  develop  regrets.  Why 
should  not  social  workers  declare  them- 
selves in  time? 

At  a  season  of  national  gravity,  when 
the  future  for  fifty  years  may  be  de- 
termined inside  of  four  years,  we  want 
that  man  for  our  leader  who  can  work 
results  in  the  world  of  time  and  space, 
instead  of  dream  liberations  in  the  un- 
troubled realms  of  moral  consciousness. 
If  there  was  good  reason  for  a  group  of 
social  workers  to  back  up  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  his  program  of  four  years  ago,  there 
is  more  reason  for  backing  him  today. 

Before  we  have  an  all-embracing  in- 
ternationalism, we  must  have  a  series  of" 
informal  alliances,  where  the  forces  of 
modern  democracy  tend  to  range  on  one 
side,  and  the  autocratic  nations  tend  to 
range  on  the  other  side.  There  will  be 
strange  mixtures,  of  course,  on  both 
sides,  even  as  there  are  in  the  present 
war.  But  the  grand  total  will  lean  ever, 
more  and  more  to  righteousness.  Right- 
eousness will  prevail  in  spite  of  us,  but 
how  much  fairer  our  lot  if  we  are 
ranged  with  the  "great  allies — exulta- 
tions, agonies,  and  love,"  and  man's  un- 
conquerable will  to  freedom. 
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Social  Agencies 


Charity  Federation  and  Its  Fruits 


EVHR  since  Cleveland  took  the  lead 
three  years  ago  in  federating  her 
charitable    agencies    and    pooling 
their    funds,   other   cities   have   been    fol- 
lowing her   example   with   marked  finan- 
cial  benefit.      A   single   annual   campaign 
for  money  has  been  found  to 'be  more  re- 
munerative   than    all    the    separate    cam- 
paigns formerly  conducted  by  the  various 
societies  put  together. 

Among  the  newer  federations  are 
those  of  Baltimore,  Krie.  Pa.,  and  Osh- 
kosh.  \Vis. 

The  Baltimore  Alliance  of  Charitable 
and  Social  Agencies,  formed  last  year, 
comprises  eleven  constituent  societies. 
(.  hanges  in  the  work  and  policies  of  these 
organizations  have  been  held  in  abey- 
ance until  the  arrival  of  the  permanent 
directors  of  the  alliance,  Roscoe  C.  Ed- 
luncl.  who  took  office  May  1.  Mr.  Ed- 
lund  comes  to  Baltimore  with  six  months' 
experience  as  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Methods  and  Co-operation  of  the 
Cleveland  Federation  for  Chaiity  and 
Philanthropy  and  with  two  years'  ex- 
perience as  assistant  to  John  M.  Glenn, 
general  director  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation. 

The  Baltimore  alliance  has  already 
reaped  financial  fruits.  On  January  18. 
1916.  it  had  7,587  contributors,  a  gain  of 
3,832  over  the  total  number  prior  to  the 
formation  of  the  alliance.  The  state- 
ment of  the  treasurer,  as  of  March  1, 
showed  cash  receipts  to  date,  $98,848; 
pledges  due.  $10.241  ;  pledges  due  after 
March  1.  $38.382;  making  a  total  of 
$137.472,  which  does  not  include  the  re- 
newed or  renewable  subscriptions  from 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  amounting  to 
more  than  $30,000.  Prior  to  federation 
all  contributions  to  the  eleven  agencies 
amounted  to  $92.416.  Thus,  a  gain  of 
$45.056  in  cash  and  pledges  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  is  assumed,  besides  the 
amount  yet  to  be  received  from  old  and 
new  contributors. 

The  story  of  federation  in  Erie  is  a 
stirring  object  lesson  in  what  the  mod- 
erate sized  community  can  accomplish. 
For  years  it  had  been  the  custom  of 
charitable  bodies  in  that  city  of  80,000  to 
raise  their  maintenance  funds  through 
separate  and  individual  campaigns.  This 
plan  was  deemed  satisfactory  as  long  as 
there  were  but  few  charities,  but  today 
Krie  possesses  twelve  well-organized 
philanthropic  bodies,  besides  the  Y.  M 
C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C  A 

In  1910  the  first  steps  toward  federa- 


tion were  takm.  Progress  was  slow  for 
four  years.  The  older  and  well-organ- 
ixed  philanthropies  feared  that  federa- 
tion would  mean  a  sacrifice  on  their  pan 
to  the  advantage  of  the  smaller  bodies, 
ar.d  the  smaller  organizations  feared  that 
the  federation,  once  established,  would 
consider  their  work  unnecessary  and  so 
:Tder  it  discontinued. 

The  success  of  the  Cleveland  federa- 
tion brought  new  hope  to  Erie  as  to  other 
places.  In  the  fall  of  1914  committees 
representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Associ- 
ated Charities  decided  that  the  time  was 
ripe  to  launch  their  plans.  The  Erie 
Social  Service  Federation  was  born,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  all  of  the  leading  chari- 
ties had  decided  to  cast  their  lots  in 
-.vith  it. 

Today  no  one  regrets  this  action.  The 
advantages  on  the  financial  side  were  at 
once  apparent.  In  October,  1915,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  a 
ten-day  campaign  for  money  was  under- 
taken, only  two  months  after  Erie  had 
been  visited  by  a  disastrous  flood  and 
had  contributed  $55,000  for  the  relief  of 
those  who  suffered.  Yet  in  this  cam- 
paign over  $65,000  was  pledged,  and 
much  more  has  come  in  since  then.  This 
was  an  increase  of  200  per  cent  over  the 
total  that  the  federated  charities  had  re- 
ceived from  donations  the  year  previous, 
and  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over 
what  they  had  received  from  donations, 
fairs,  balls  and  other  benefits.  The  num- 
ber of  givers  has  been  increased  from 
2,190  to  4,110.  The  average  contribu- 
tion under  the  old  plan  was  less  than 
$10;  under  the  new,  nearly  $17.  Before 
federation  47  contributors  gave  more 
than  $100  each;  after  federation,  151. 

Greater  than  the  financial  gains,  how- 
ever, in  the  eyes  of  many  Erie  social 
workers  are  the  gains  in  constructive 
service.  Formerly  Erie  had  two  private 
relief-giving  charities.  Now  these  have 
united,  producing  economy  and  in- 
creased efficiency.  A  social  service  ex- 
change has  been  established  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  used  by  the  directors  of  the 
poor,  the  Mothers'  Pension  Board  and 
other  civic  groups.  Formerly  each  or- 
ganization had  its  own  group  of  ad- 
mirers, who  gave  to  it  alone ;  since  amal- 
gamation. 90  per  cent  of  givers  have  left 
it  to  the  directors  of  the  federation  to 
decide  how  their  money  shall  be  used. 

"Co-operation  has  been  strengthened," 
says  Guy  T.  Justis,  executive  secretary  of 


the  federation.  "There  is  a  spirit  of  fel- 
lowship among  social  workers  today,  and 
all  interested  in  social  work,  such  as  we 
1  elieve  never  could  have  been  brought 
al  out  under  the  old  plan.  This  has  just 
been  put  to  a  test  during  the  national 
baby  week.  The  social  workers  got  to- 
gether at  once  and  prepared  an  exhibit 
dealing  with  local  conditions,  the  equal  of 
which  Mrs.  Max  West,  of  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,  declares  she  has  not 
seen  outside  of  the  larger  cities." 

In  Oshkosh,  a  place  of  35,000,  six  so- 
cities  have  federated  under  the  name  of 
the  General  Welfare  Association  of  Osh- 
kosh. Investigation  showed  that  412  per- 
sons were  contributing  the  funds  used  by 
these  six  societies.  The  total  amount  of 
their  gifts  was  $7,500.  The  general 
committee  of  the  association  agreed  with 
each  society  as  to  the  amount  that  should 
be  raised  for  it,  this  exceeding  in  all 
cases  the  amount  that  each  had  had  to 
spend  the  preceding  year.  Then  a  list  of 
more  than  2,000  possible  contributors  was 
compiled  and  a  committee  of  more  than 
100  set  out  to  canvas  these  names. 

In  almost  every  instance  the  contribu- 
tors increased  their  total  gifts  to  charity 
work.  Besides  this,  the  number  of  con- 
tributors was  increased  from  412  to  more 
than  800,  and  the  fiJnds  available  for 
charity  work  in  the  city  jumped  to  $11,- 
000.  "So  great  is  the  satisfaction,"  says 
the  Rev.  Harry  F.  Burns,  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Oshkosh, 
"that  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  new 
method  of  raising  funds  for  charity  work 
will  be  continued  year  after  year." 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  just  taken  the 
first  steps  toward  the  federation  of  its 
thirteen  private  social  agencies.  The 
movement  is  in  charge  of  two  commit- 
tees, one  from  the  Commerce  Club,  rep- 
resenting the  contributors,  and  one  from 
the  social  agencies. 

A  survey  of  the  local  agencies,  made  re- 
cently by  Roger  N.  Baldwin,  secretary  of 
the  Civic  League  of  St.  Louis,  is  being 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  new  plan.  This 
survey  includes  a  recommendation  for  the 
joint  support  of  the  organizations  on  a 
total  budget  of  $33,000,  and  outlines  need- 
ed consolidations,  re-adjustments  and  ex- 
tensions of  the  public  service,  with  a  five- 
year  program  for  transferring  much  of 
the  private  social  work  to  public  agen- 
cies. St.  Joseph  is  unique  in  having  a 
city-county  board  of  social  welfare,  uni- 
fying all  city  and  county  welfare  work 
under  one  head.  It  is  planned  to  employ 
a  paid  secretary  to  serve  both  as  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Central  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  and  as  the  agent  of  the  com- 
mittee which  will  collect  the  funds. 

A  similar  story  of  success  comes  from 
the  older  Council  of  Social  Agencies  in 
Cincinnati. 

"Our  campaign  netted  $116,000,"  writes 
William  J.  Norton,  director.  "The  or- 
ganizations have  collected  $10.000.  We 
have  taken  in  about  $7.000  since  the 
campaign.  We  are  assured  of  an  emerg- 
ency fund  of  $8,500  for  late  fall  if  it  is 
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TWO  WAYS  OF   SENDING  A  DOLLAR 

.4   standing   exhibit,  placed  by  the  Cincinnati  Associated   Charities   on   a 
down    town   corner,   explaining  graphically   to   the   contributor  what   be- 
comes of  his  money. 


needed.  There  is  $15.000  of  old  gifts 
outstanding  not  yet  pledged  which  we 
hope  to  secure.  All  of  which  means  we 
are  now  considerably  in  excess  of  what 
the  organizations  had  last  year  and  will 
be  40  per  cent  in  excess  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  We  have  added  one  thousand 
new  givers  so  far  and  increased  the  gifts 
of  old  givers  by  13  per  cent." 

Meanwhile,  the  pioneer  federation,  the 
Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and 
Philanthropy,  gives  evidence  of  growing 
success.  Over  5,000  new  givers  have 
been  secured  since  its  inception  two  years 
and  a  half  ago.  In  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  last,  nearly  $100,000  more  than 
ever  before  has  been  made  available  for 
the  56  federated  activities.  Uniformity  of 
record  and  finance  has  been  advanced. 
Conferences  have  been  held  for  develop- 
ing higher  standards  of  practice  in  com- 
mon problems.  Studies  have  been  di- 
rected toward  the  elimination  of  diffi- 
culties presented  by  such  causes  as  immi- 
gration and  vagrancy,  and  in  other  ways 
evidence  is  to  be  seen,  declare  many 
Cleveland  social  workers,  of  the  great 
workability  of  the  Cleveland  idea. 

While  these  communities  have  been  es- 
tablishing federations  of  their  charitable 
agencies,  the  Jewish  philanthropies  of 
Greater  New  York  have  been  discussing 
a  similar  step.  Announcement  has  just 
been  made  of  the  formation  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Philanthropic  Research,  which 
will  act  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coun- 


c'l  ill"  Jewish  Communal  Institutions  and 
will  aim  to  serve  as  an  agency  for  in- 
vestigation, a  center  for  information, 
,:iid  an  agency  for  the  co-ordination  of 
philanthropic  activities. 

Morris  "D.  Waldman,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  is 
secretary,  and  Abraham  Oseroff,  form- 
erly executive  secretary  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Committee  in  the  Public  Chari- 
ties Association  of  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
in  immediate  charge  of  the  work.  Leo 
Arnstein  is  president  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, Adolph  Lewisohn,  vice-president, 
and  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  treasurer. 

SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENTS 
AT  DETROIT 

FK\Y  things  in  this  world  are  immeas- 
urable. Perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the 
National  Education  Association  held  in 
Detroit  recently  was  the  attention  given 
to  the  subject  of  educational  measure- 
ments. There  was  hardly  an  important 
meeting  in  which  it  failed  to  have  a 
prominent  part. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in 
this  connection,"  writes  Howard  W. 
Nudcl,  director  of  the  Public  Education 
Association  of  New  York  city,  to  THE 
SURVEY,  "was  that  of  Leonard  P.  Ayres, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Fundation.  After 


tracing  the  evolution  of  school  surveys  in 
general,  Mr.  Ayres  gave  as  the  chief 
contribution  of  the  recent  Cleveland  sur- 
vey, from  the  point  of  view  of  technique, 
the  method  of  getting  the  recommenda- 
tions over  to  school  officials  and  to  the 
public  in  general.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  making  each  of  the  twenty- 
live  separate  reports  upon  specific  phases 
of  the  school  system  the  subject  of  a 
weekly  conference,  first,  of  school  offi- 
cials before  its  publication,  and  then  of 
the  general  public  immediately  follow- 
ing its  release.  In  order,  furthermore, 
to  make  these  reports  convenient  for 
immediate  reading  and  for  reference, 
each  was  issued  as  a  separate  mono- 
graph. 

"Among  other  '  topics  which  called 
forth  spirited  discussion  was  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  programs  of  the  elementary  school 
by  means  of  differentiated  courses  of 
study  and  by  junior  high  schools  for 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  in  favoring  the  junior  high 
school,  or  '6-3-3'  plan,  pointed  out  the 
abrupt  break  between  the  eighth  grade 
of  the  grammar  school  and  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school.  He  insisted  that  the 
best  way  to  bridge  this  gap  was  to  or- 
ganize at  the  close  of  the  sixth  grade  an 
intermediate  or  junior  high  school.  This 
would  involve,  he  said,  enriching  the 
work  of  the  present  upper  grammar 
grades  and  extending  the  course  one 
year  so  that  the  work  could  be  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  large  majori- 
ty of  pupils  than  the  present  curriculum 
of  either  the  grammar  or  the  high 
schools.  President  C.  G.  Pearse,  of  the 
Milwaukee  Normal  School,  in  opposing 
this  plan,  pointed  out  that  in  reality  Dr. 
Judd  was  suggesting  two  gaps  instead  of 
one,  and  that  what  was  needed  was  a 
more  careful  readjustment  of  the  entire 
school  course,  grade  by  grade,  rather 
than  large  breaks  at  any  particular 
points. 

"At  another  spirited  discussion  of  this 
question  Superintendent  Shoop,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Commissioner  Snedden,  of 
Massachusetts,  pleaded  for  such  a  differ- 
entiation of  the  courses  in  the  upper 
grades  of  the  grammar  schools  as  would 
afford  the  children  the  widest  possible 
opportunities  to  discover  their  aptitudes 
and  interests.  Professors  Coffman  and 
Bagley,  in  opposing  such  a  type  of  re- 
organization, emphasized  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  liberal  education 
for  all  children. 

"One  could  not  but  feel,  however," 
continues  Mr.  Nudd,  "that  there  were 
really  two  conventions  at  Detroit — one 
composed  of  those  in  attendance  upon  the 
formal  meetings,  and  the  other  consist- 
ing of  ever-shifting  groups  in  the  hotel 
corridors  debating  an  endless  program  of 
its  own  creation.  It  has  been  said  that 
out  of  this  general  discussion  in  the 
hotel  lobbies  evolve  the  issues  for  fu- 
ture conventions.  If  this  be  true,  the 
total  absence  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Gary  plan  from  the  formal  program  and 
the  widespread  discussion  of  it  in  the 
hotel  lobbies,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  plan  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
bones  of  contention  on  the  formal  pro- 
gram at  an  early  meeting." 
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When  the   BLIND   LEAD   the  BLIND 


A  LEAD  pencil,  just  by  itself,  is 
a  thing  of  innocence  and  utterly 
harmless.  A  pad  of  paper, 
equally  isolated,  is  not  only  devoid  of 
guile,  it  fairly  shimmers  with  virtuous 
potentialities.  It  is  only  in  combination 
that  they  are  dangerous.  At  once  the 
tools  and  the  emblems  of  civilization, 
their  power  to  mislead,  to  confound  and 
destroy,  is  surpassed  not  even  by  the 
sword. 

It  was  in  deplorable  unconsciousness 
of  these  important  facts  that  a  young 
man  sat,  one  day  last  month,  before  a 
desk  in  the  office  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  writing 
down  figures  on  a  piece  of  paper.  He 
was  proving  that  higher  wages  are  paid 
to  the  workers  in  Youngstown  than  to 
those  of  any  other  city  in  Ohio.  When 
he  had  it  all  proved  he  called  in  that 
ally  of  pencil  an  paper  in  good  and  evil 
deeds,  the  printer.  And  so  it  all  appeared 
>as  the  leading  article  in  the  Chamber's 
.official  organ,  Youngstown,  in  the  issue 
of  April  10. 

There  we  find  a  list  of  nine  Ohio 
L-ities.  together  with  the  "average  wages" 
paid  in  each  of  them.  Youngstown  ap- 
pears at  the  top,  with  an  "average"  of 
850.  and  Barberton  at  the  bottom,  with 
?604.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Columbus, 
Dayton  and  other  cities  appear  between 
:he  two  extremes.  The  facts  are  taken, 
)ne  is  told,  from  the  "preliminary  state- 
nent.s  of  the  federal  census  of  manu- 
facture in  American  cities  for  1914," 
md  the  figures  used  in  the  comparison 
i  .vere  "computed  by  dividing  the  total 
•vage  distribution  to  industrial  employes 
j  >f  the  cities  in  question  by  the  total  num- 
•  er  employed." 

"  1  his    governmental     announcement," 

Voungstoivn,  "is  especially  gratify- 

ng  at  this  time  in  that  it  dismisses  as  a 

nalicious  misrepresentation   of   fact   the 

•i-cent  statements  of  agitators  and  self- 

ited  committees,  which   have   been 

irculating  throughout  the  United  States, 

n  an  endeavor  to  discredit  the  name  of 

("oungstown." 

After  this  summary  dismissal  of  the 
Dilators  and  self-appointed  committees, 
t  seems  a  trifle  risky  to  set  up  as  a  self- 
ppointed  critic.  The  scurvy  trick  that 
his  young  man's  pencil  played  him  can- 
ot,  however,  pass  unnoticed.  Not  at 
ne  point  but  at  four  did  it  lead  him 
stray. 

First,  although  the  figures  are  pub- 
shed  as  "average  wages,"  a  scrutiny  of 
ie  census  publications  on  which  they  are 


based  reveals  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
secured  by  dividing  the  total  wages  paid 
by  the  total  number  of  wage-earners,  as 
the  statement  quoted  would  lead  one  to 
believe.  Not  at  all.  They  were  secured 
by  dividing  the  total  amount  expended 
for  "services"  by  the  number  of  "persons 
engaged  in  manufactures."  The  latter 
included  proprietors,  firm  members  and 
salaried  employes,  and  the  former  in- 
cluded their  salaries  which  were  very 
much  higher  than  the  wages  paid  to 
wage-earners.  Some  of  the  "salaried 
employes"  get  more  in  a  year  than  a 
"wage-earner"  does  in  fifteen  years. 
Dividing  the  amount  paid  in  "wages"  by 
the  number  of  "wage-earners"  as  pub- 
lished by  the  census  gives  $778  for 
Youngstown,  instead  of  $850. 

Second,  some  of  the  figures  are  inac- 
curate. Even  if  you  count  in  the  $20,000 
salaries,  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
did,  the  average  for  Youngstown  would 
be  $844  instead  of  the  figure  published. 
Figures  for  two  other  cities  in  the  list  are 
also  inaccurately  stated,  but,  singularly 
enough,  the  figures  published  are  in  both 
cases  lower  than  the  correct  ones. 

Third,  the  method  as  a  whole  is  in- 
accurate and  the  result  meaningless.  The 
Census  Bureau  itself  does  not  use  the 
figures  in  question  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining average  wages.  The  Youngs- 
ttwii  figures  were  called  to  the  attention 
of  an  official  of  that  bureau,  who  com- 
mented as  follows : 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Census  does  not 
use  the  average  number  of  wage-earners 
and  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages,  as 
shown  in  these  statistics,  for  the  purpose 
of  computing  the  average  wages  per  em- 
ploye. The  average  number  of  wage- 
earners  is  not  computed  with  that  degree 
of  accuracy  which  is  essential  for  its  use 
in  computing  the  average  earnings  per 
employe.  Furthermore,  such  a  calcula- 
tion does  in  no  sense  show  the  annual 
average  earnings  of  wage-earners,  since 
the  average  number  does  not  represent 
the  actual  number  of  different  persons 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industries,  but 
represents  the  number  who  would  be  re- 
quired to  perform  the  work  accomplished 
if  all  were  continuously  employed." 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  comparison  is 
useless  because  an  average  is  useless. 
Fven  if  the  calculation  were  correct 
in  other  respects,  a  total  of  all  wages  paid, 
high  and  low,  when  divided  by  all  who 
get  the  wages,  would  give  as  a  quotient  a 
figure  that  is  nobody's  wage.  Of  two 
men  in  Youngstown,  one  gets  $10  a  day 
and  the  other  $2.  By  the  method  em- 


» ployed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
their  "average  wage"  is  $6.  However 
gratifying  averages  may  be  to  Chambers 
of  Commerce  they  do  not  in  the  least 
help  the  men  who  fall  below  them.  As 
A.  li.  (iarretson,  president  of  the  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors,  is  fond  of  say- 
ing, "You  can't  eat  an  average." 

And  yet  it  is  probable  of  course,  that 
Youngstown  does  pay  higher  wages  than 
the  other  cities  of  Ohio,  just  as  its  work- 
ers probably- earn  more  money  for  their 
employers  than  do  workers  in  less  favor- 
ed localities.  Its  steel  mills,  along  with 
those  of  the  Pittsburgh  district,  -have 
always  maintained  the  highest  rate  paid 
in  the  industry.  Beginning  May  1  the 
steel  mills  put  into  effect  the  second  10 
per  cent  advance  that  has  been  made 
this  year.  But  with  this  second  advance 
a  common  laborer  will  make  only  $2.50 
in  a  ten-hour  day.  He  would  have  to 
work  300  days  to  make  a  sum  just  $100 
short  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
"average." 

All  of  which  reminds  us,  somewhat 
illogically,  of  the  story  concerning  the 
late  "Big  Tim"  Sullivan.  When  they 
asked  him  why  he  didn't  sue  the  news- 
papers for  libel  for  the  things  they  were 
saying  about  him.  he  is  reputed  to  have 
said,  "Aw,  what's  the  use?  They'd  only 
go  and  prove  it  on  you." 

All  this  goes  to  show  the  hazardous 
character  of  the  printing  business.  You 
never  can  tell  just  where  the  pieces  are 
going  to  fall.  The  editor  is  as  likely  to 
get  into  trouble  as  the  edited ;  especially 
when  news  writers  forget  themselves  and 
drop  into  comment  instead  of  straight 
reporting. 

Take,  for  example,  this  very  wage  in- 
crease in  the  steel  industry.  It  came  about 
because  the  steel  manufacturers  wanted 
to  be  fair  and  didn't  believe  in  hogging 
all  the  prosperity  in  sight.  Right  in  the 
midst  of  a  news  story,  the  New  York 
Times  tells  us  so  in  the  April  30  issue  of 
the  paper: 

"The  most  profitable  part  of  the  busi- 
ness done  in  the  past  year,"  it  said,  "has 
been  centered  in  the  last  three  months — 
referring  to  the  Steel  Corporation  $60.- 
750,000  earnings  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1916 — and  the  far-seeing  financiers  assert 
that  it  is  nothing  less  than  fair  that  the 
workers  should  share  in  the  profits." 

But  alas  and  alack,  what  is  said  just 
before  and  just  after  this  cheering  as- 
surance of  good  will  is  most  disconcert- 
ing. 

"While  tomorrow's  increase  will  bring 
the  total  upturn  of  wages  since  January 
31  up  to  21  per  cent,  it  is  realized  that 
the  prices  of  major  steel  products  have 
increased  from  750  to  joo  per  cent  in 
the  past  twelve  months.  .  .  .  The 
cost  of  living  has  risen  as  fast,  almdst, 
as  wages  in  some  lines,  and  the  steel 
company  managements  have  been  per- 
suaded that  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
avoid  discontent  and  strikes  was  to  let 
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wages  mount  in  advance  of  living  costs." 
[Italics  ours.] 

\  horse  is  a  vain  thing  for  safety," 
a  keen  observer  once  wrote.  So  is  an 
automobile,  or  a  New  Haven  train.  But 
for  sheer,  unrelieved,  daredevil  taking 
chances,  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with 
trusting  yourself  to  a  pencil,  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  a  printer — in  combination. 

J.  A.  F. 

COLORADO  A  YEAR  AFTER 
THE  COAL  STRIKE 

tt'V/^OUR  commission  believes  that 
J.  the  public  opinion  of  Colorado  to- 
day is  much  more  keenly  alive  than  it 
was  to  everything  connected  with  the 
welfare  of  the  workingman." 

Thus  does  the  President's  Colorado 
Coal  Commission  composed  of  Seth  Low, 
Charles  W.  Mills  and  Patrick  Gilday, 
sum  up  the  result  of  their  investigation 
into  conditions  in  Colorado  a  year  after 
the  strike  of  1914. 

The  commission  was  appointed  in  De- 
cember, 1914,  but  on  account  of  fear  that 
any  activity  on  its  part  might  tend  to- 
ward greater  dissension,  it  has  deferred 
making  any  report  until  the  one  just  is- 
sued. 

The  commission  became  aware  of 
"only  one  disturbing  element  in  the  in- 
dustrial situation,"  and  this  it  describes 
as  follows: 

"About  400  indictments  were  found  af- 
ter the  strike,  and  all  of  these  were  of 
strikers.  Some  of  the  citizens  of  Colo- 
rado believe  that  many  illegal  acts  were 
committed  on  the  part  of  the  operators 
and  the  justice  which  finds  all  the  in- 
dictments on  one  side  does  not  seem  to 

them  even-handed Again,  it  is 

believed  by  some,  even  among  the  op- 
erators, that  in  many  of  these  cases  the 
state  has  not  sufficient  evidence  to  con- 
vict. In  such  cases — and  your  commis- 
sion believes  that  there  are  such — the 
men  affected  are  suffering  from  great 
injustice,  in  that  they  are  either  con- 
fined in  jails,  unable  to  get  bond,  or  if 
out  on  bond  they  are  refused  employment 
in  Colorado  on  account  of  the  indict- 
ments against  them,  and  are  prevented 
from  leaving  Colorado  or  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  by  their  bondsmen.  As 
long  as  this  condition  of  affairs  exists 
the  industrial  health  of  Colorado  will  be 
weakened  by  this  festering  sore." 

The  commission  found  that  in  Fre- 
mont county  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  has  decided  that  "bygones 
shall  be  bygones,"  and  that  it  is  practicing 
no  discrimination  whatever,  even  em- 
ploying men  who  are  under  indictment. 
In  the  Trinidad  and  Walsenburg  district 
the  union  claims  that  about  fifty  men  are 
refused  employment.  The  greatest  dis- 
crimination, however,  is  in  northern 
Colorado  where  about  120  men  have 
been  unable  to  get  their  old  positions  in 
the  mines.  About  2,000  miners  are  em- 
ployed in  northern  Colorado  and  7,500 
to  8,000  in  the  southern  field. 

The  right  to  a  checkweighman  and 
the  question  of  honest  weights  are  now 
being  adequately  taken  care  of,  the  com- 
mission believes,  by  the  State  Industrial 
Commission. 

In  the  belief  of  the  commission,  the 


two  things  which  have  emerged  out  of 
the  recent  coal  strike  having  more  than 
local  import  are  "the  peculiar  powers 
granted  by  the  state  of  Colorado  to  its 
industrial  commission"  and  the  plan  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
for  regulating  the  relations  between  the 
company  and  its  employes. 

By  means  of  its  power  of  compulsory 
investigation  in  all  industries  while 
threatened  strikes  or  lockouts  are  post- 
poned, the  President's  commission  re- 
ports that  the  Industrial  Commission  of 
I  olorado  "has  been  able  already  to  avert 
a  number  of  strikes  and  to  bring  about 
mutually  satisfactory  settlements  in  a 
number  of  cases  without  any  interruption 
to  industry  from  either  side." 

And  it  believes,  moreover,  that  "if  the 
commission  of  the  state  of  Colorado  is 
able  to  administer  the  law  in  such  a  way 
as  to  overcome  objections  of  organized 
labor  to  this  system  by  demonstrating 
that  the  essential  interests  of  organized 
labor  can  be  safeguarded  under  it,  the 
Industrial  Commission  will  have  made  a 
farreaching  contribution  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  industrial  relations  throughout 
the  United  States." 

Concerning  the  plan  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  the  commis- 
sion is  of  the  opinion  "that  the  plan 
has  been  adopted  ...  in  entire  good 
faith  and  is  being  operated  with  a  single- 
hearted  desire  to  make  it  successful." 

At  the  same  time,  they  report  that  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  Colorado  "have  no  use  for 
the  plan  at  all.  They  think  that  it  has 
not  been  adopted  in  good  faith  and 
they  say  that  the  miners  working  the 
mines  are  afraid  to  express  their 
real  opinions,  either  in  the  choice  of 
representatives  or  in  the  expression  of 
grievances  or  as  to  membership  in  the 
union,  and  they  point  out  that  whatever 
may  be  the  success  of  the  plan  in  the 
adjustment  of  grievances,  when  a  new 
contract  is  to  be  made  the  employes  of 
the  company  have  no  such  power  to  deal 
as  an  independent  body  with  the  com- 
pany as  miners  enjoy  when  they  are  rep- 
resented by  a  labor  union  that  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  company." 

One  specific  beneficial  result  which 
the  commission  finds  is  that  the  effect  of 
granting  to  the  employes  the  right  of 
appeal  from  one  authority  to  another 
until  the  president  of  the  company  is 
reached  "has  been  greatly  to  modify  the 
attitude  of  the  mine  foremen  and  mine 
superintendents  and  of  the  subordinate 
officials  .  .  .  and  the  company  is 
finding  that  an  increasing  number  of 
complaints  are  adjusted  locally." 

SAFETY  FIRST  GOVERNMENT 
EXHIBIT 

THE  first  exhibit  ever  planned  ex- 
clusively by  agencies  of  the  United 
States  government  has  recently  been 
held  in  Washington.  The  idea  originated 
in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Secretary  Lane  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  heads  of  other  departments  and 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  endorsed  the  plan.  An  inter- 
departmental committee  was  formed,  by 


appointment  of  the  various  secretaries, 
with  Major  Lyster  of  the  Army  Medical 
Corps  as  chairman  and  M.  F.  Leopold 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  secretary  and 
general  manager,  and  permission  was  se- 
cured to  have  the  exhibit  in  the  New 
National  Museum. 

The  exhibit  developed  the  fact  that  al- 
most every  branch  of  the  government  is 
taking  part  in  the  effort  to  conserve  arid 
make  safe  the  lives  of  citizens.  The 
35,000  people  who  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  museum  during  the  week  of  the  ex- 
hibit saw  how  children  are  guarded 
while  at  play  in  the  streets,  and  miners 
provided  with  air  underground ;  how 
travel  is  made  more  safe  on  land  and 
sailors  are  warned  of  a  storm  at  sea  or 
guided  by  charts  and  lighthouses ;  how 
fire  is  prevented,  and  houses  made  germ- 
proof;  how  wounded  soldiers  are  healed, 
water  purified,  and  floods  dried  up  by 
forests.  Models  of  the  various  devices, 
moving-pictures  each  afternoon,  and 
lectures  in  the  evenings  explained  in  de- 
tail every  reason  for  "safety  first." 

JUDGES  AND  LABOR 
LAWS 

THAT  judges  are  inclined  to  be 
lenient  when  employers  are  at  the 
bar  of  justice  is  the  impression  one  gets 
in  reviewing  the  list  of  prosecutions  for 
labor  law  violations  in  Ohio  during  the 
past  year,  as  published  by  the  Ohio  In- 
dustrial Commission.  There  were  339 
prosecutions  and  320  verdicts  of  guilty 
but  more  than  half  the  defendants  had 
their  fines  suspended  or  remitted. 

Judge  Bell  of  Cincinnati,  according  to 
the  tables  listing  the  cases,  invariably 
found  the  defendant  guilty,  invariably 
imposed  justice  with  a  heavy  fine,  in- 
variably softened  his  heart  and  suspend- 
ed the  fine.  Judge  Armstrong,  also  of 
Cincinnati,  never  meted  out  penalties 
with  such  righteous  indignation  as  Judge 
Bell,  but  he  too  had  a  certain  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficulties  of  the  employers. 
He  suspended  the  fine  in  every  one  of 
thirty  prosecutions  brought  against  the 
Oskamp-Bolting  Company  in  Cincinnati, 
who  persisted  in  employing  women  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day,  and  showed  the 
same  kindness  toward  the  T.  A.  Snider 
Preserving  Company,  prosecuted  eigh- 
teen times  for  the  same  offense. 

The  vagaries  of  justice  are  illustrated 
further  by  the  fate  of  various  offenders 
against  the  law  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  girls  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  without  a  school  certificate.  Judge 
Everett,  in  Lima,  declared  the  law  un- 
constitutional and  dismissed  the  case. 
It  continued  to  be  a  good  law  in  Cleve- 
land, however,  where  Judge  Penty  found 
the  defendants  guilty  in  twenty-three 
prosecutions  brought  against  various 
firms  for  the  same  offense. 

The  latter  judge  had  to  settle  the  ma- 
jority of  labor  law  violations.  Cleve- 
land firms  were  continually  prosecuted 
for  employing  women  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day.  Cincinnati  stood  second  in 
number  of  prosecutions. 
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Communications 


THE     OWEN-KEATING    HEARING 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  THE  SURVEY  for 
April  8  appears  an  editorial  article  en- 
titled Child  Labor  Bill  and  the  Mothers' 
Congress  which  was  evidently  written 
under  a  gross  mistake  of  facts  and  does 
great  injustice  to  the  two  ladies  (my 
wife  and  Miss  Garrett)  who  are  named 
therein.  1  am  sure  THE  SURVEY  is  will- 
ing to  correct  an  error  of  this  kind  when 
it  i-  pointed  out,  and  I  am  writing  this 
that  you  may  be  properly  informed. 

The  article  in  question  charges  that 
tlie  two  ladies  named  "stated  that  they 
represented  the  views  of  the  100,000 
members  of  the  congress"  (National 
i '(ingress  of  Mothers).  In  the  column 
headed  The  Gist  of  It  the  statement  ap- 
pears in  the  form,  "Leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers  declared  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  that  the  100,- 
IKIO  members  of  the  Congress  are  op- 
posed to  the  federal  child  labor  bill." 

These  statements  are  simply  not  true. 
1  have  before  me  the  official  print  of 
the  hearing  in  question  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent session  of  the  Senate  committee 
when  A.  J.  McKelway  was  heard.  When 
at  the  later  hearing  Mr.  McKelway  pre- 
sented a  letter  signed  by  A.  P.  McCauley 
containing  the  erroneous  statement  that 
Miss  Garrett  and  Mrs.  Birney  had  claim- 
ed to  represent  the  National  Congress 
of  Mothers,  he  was  at  once  informed  by 
Senator  Newlands,  the  chairman,  that 
''neither  Miss  Garrett  nor  Mrs.  Birney 
claimed  to  represent  them,"  and  when  in 
the  course  of  his  statements,  Mr.  McKel- 
way made  an  intimation  in  line  with  the 
statement  contained  in  the  letter,  Sena- 
tor Townsend  interrupted  him  to  say: 
"Mrs.  Birney  did  not  say  they  spoke  for 
the  congress;  she  said  she  was  corre- 
sponding secretary  of  the  organization." 
(Record,  p.  305.) 

Mr.  McKelway  was  then  asked  if  he 
had  read  the  statements  of  the  two 
ladies,  and  admitted  that  he  had  not,  and 
was  asked  to  do  so,  after  which  he  said, 
"I  have  carefully  read  the  statements 
made  by  Miss  Garrett  and  Mrs.  Helen 
T.  Birney.  I  note  that  they  are  mainly 
individual  expressions  of  opinion,  and, 
as  Senator  Townsend  stated,  they  do  not 
attempt  to  reoresent  the  sentiment  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers."  (Rec- 
ord, p.  307.) 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Mrs.  Mc- 
C.'iuley's  letter  was  written  recklessly 
and  in  ignorance  of  the  facts,  that  Mr. 
McKelway  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  statements  before  he  presented 
the  letter  and  appeared  to  criticize  them; 
that  the  Senate  committee  knew  very 
well  that  the  two  ladies  had  not  claimed 
to  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers,  and  that 
THE  SURVEY  editorial,  and  the  state- 
ment in  The  ( iist  of  It  were  both  un- 
true in  the  statements  pointed  out  in  this 
letter. 


THE  SURVEY  articles  have  reached 
many  people  and  have  been  injurious  to 
a  degree.  1  think  I  need  not  point  out 
to  you  what  would  be  the  just  and  prop- 
er action  under  the  circumstances. 

A.  A.  BIRNEY. 

Wa-liington.   I ).  ( '. 

MIDDLE  \VKST  PACIFISTS 

To  -INK  Fun  OR:  We  said,  as  we  went 
westward,  we  will  try  and  see  where  the 
belligerent  East  ends  and  the  pacific 
West  begins.  We  met  our  first  pacifism 
in  Detroit.  A  newspaper,  as  we  passed 
through,  had  an  editorial  on  the  "pre- 
paredness" dinosaur,  saying  that  the  bel- 
ligerent East  did  not  seem  to  realize 
that  in  the  world's  history  progress  had 
been  achieved  not  in  times  of  slaughter 
but  in  times  of  co-operative  activity  dur- 
ing peace. 

In  Chicago  we  did  not  meet  either  bel- 
ligerency or  pacifism,  because  our  whole 
day  was  given  over  to  finding  someone 
who  would  make  a  survey  of  the  effects 
of  Sunday  closing  of  the  saloons  on 
Monday  morning  efficiency  in  the  great 
industries. 

Arriving  in  Kansas  City,  we  found  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  the  morning 
paper :  "Mr.  Editor — What  is  going  to 
be  your  attitude  toward  this  preparedness 
stuff?"  Whereupon  Mr.  Editor  replied, 
"Mild  preparedness."  In  Topeka  we 
read  that  Mr.  Ford  is  the  kind  of  man 
that  Americans  want  to  see  in  high 
places ;  he  is  an  idealist.  "Kansas,"  said 
a  southerner  to  us,  "is  pacifist  to  the 
bone." 

While  we  were  looking  up  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  the  police  records  of 
Lawrence  (finding,  by  the  way,  only  121 
in  the  last  year  to  a  population  of 


l.\0()0),  we  heard  an  old  farmer  declar- 
ing: "Kansas  ain't  no  coward,  but  Kan- 
sas don't  like  shooting  men.  and  good 
men.  too,  at  that." 

This  seems  to  represent  the  sentiment 
of  Kansas.  Governor  Capper  is  a  strong 
pacifist.  In  his  Weekly,  which  goes  to 
thousands  of  farmers,  you  find  his  creed 
writ  large  at  the  top  of  the  editorial 
page  thus :  "Capper's  Weekly  stands  for 
national  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic; 
a  permanent  peace  alliance  for  the  total 
abolition  of  war." 

When  Wilson  spoke  here  on  prepared- 
ness, we  were  told,  800  farmers  filled 
the  center  of  the  hall  and  the  next  day, 
at  their  convention,  voted  down  every- 
thing that  Wilson  had  called  for.  The 
idea  really  seems  to  be  that,  if  our  peo- 
ple go  to  sea  they  should  go  at  their 
own  risk.  The  last  edition  of  Capper's 
Weekly  is  filled  with  letters  from  farm- 
ers approving  the  governor's  anti-mili- 
taristic attitude. 

Kansas  really  is  idealistic  to  the  core. 
She  sees  herself  called  to  forward  every 
humanitarian  cause.  She  has  achieved 
woman  suffrage  and,  with  the  nation 
against  her,  prohibition  that  goes  a  long 
way  toward  prohibiting.  She  is  not 
easily  balked  in  what  she  undertakes. 
But  to  achieve  internationalism  she 
must  do  something  she  never  has  done — 
work  outside  her  own  state  with  the 
states  and  nations  of  the  world.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  that  these  Kansans 
might  approach  the  Social-Democrats  of 
Germany.  Where  sophisticated  old- 
world  diplomacy  has  failed,  Kansas,  with 
her  quick,  simple  pioneer  sense  of  right, 
might  succeed. 

ELIZABETH  TII.TON. 

[Cambridge,  Mass.] 
Topeka. 

MR.  BRANDEIS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  As  a  social  worker, 
I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
circumstances : 

Joseph  H.  Choate  was  invited  in  1907 
by  the  attorney-general  of  Oregon  to 
join  in  defending  the  Oregon  ten-hour 


Why  burden  your  wife  with  the  care 
of  your  estate? 

T.7  you  wish  to  appoint  your  wife  or 
•*•  other  woman  relative  as  executrix  and 
trustee  under  your  will,  why  not  assist 
her  to  carry  the  heavy  burden  by  appoint- 
ing this  company  as  co-executor  and  co- 
trustee? 

Your  estate  will  thus  have  the  advantage  of  the 
personal  direction  which  she  can  give,  and  she 
will  be  relieved  of  the  burdensome  details  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  management  of  any  large 
S  estate.  Also  she  will  receive  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  regard  to  investments. 

O".  r  officers  will  be  glad  to  confer  with  you  re- 
garding any  trust  or  banking  business  y<<u  may 
have  in  mind. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York 

Resources  over  $250,000,000 


Bankers  Trust   Company 
Building 
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The  Kingdom  of  the  Subscriber 


In  the  development  of  the  tele- 
phone system,  the  subscriber  is 
the  dominant  factor.  His  ever- 
growing requirements  inspire 
invention,  lead  to  endless  scien- 
tific research,  and  make  neces- 
sary vast  improvements  and 
extensions. 

Neither  brains  nor  money  are 
spared  to  build  up  the  telephone 
plant,  to  amplify  the  subscriber's 
power  to  the  limit. 

In  the  Bell  System  you  have 
the  most  complete  mechanism 
in  the -world  for  communication. 
It  is  animated  by  the  broadest 
spirit  of  service,  and  you  dom- 
inate and  control  it  in  the  double 
capacity  of  the  caller  and  the 
called.  The  telephone  cannot 
think  and  talk  for  you,  but  it 
carries  your  thought  where  you 
will.  It  is  yours  to  use. 


Without  the  co-operation  of 
the  subscriber,  all  that  has  been 
done  to  perfect  the  system  is 
useless  and  proper  service  can- 
not be  given.  For  example, 
even  though  tens  of  millions 
were  spent  to  build  the  Trans- 
continental Line,  it  is  silent  if 
the  man  at  the  other  end  fails 
to  answer. 

The  telephone  is  essentially 
democratic;  it  carries  the  voice 
of  the  child  and  the  grown- 
up with  equal  speed  and  direct- 
ness. And  because  each  sub- 
scriber is  a  dominant  factor  in 
the  Bell  System,  Bell  Service  is 
the  most  democratic  that  could 
be  provided  for  the  American 
people. 

It  is  not  only  the  implement 
of  the  individual,  but  it  fulfills 
the  needs  of  all  the  people. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate. 
School  of  Civics  training,  at  present  em- 
ployed as  probation  officer  and  investigator, 
seeks  position.  Address  2315,  SURVEY. 

REFINED  Christian  young  lady  desirt> 
position  as  secretary  and  companion  to 
lady.  Can  furnish  excellent  reference  from 
present  employer.  Address  Mary.  SOU  I. in- 
wood  Ave.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 

AS  EXECUTIVE  or  first  assistant  in 
large  Health  Center  or  similar  work,  by 
college  woman  with  10  years'  experience 
in  health  education  and  administration ; 
particularly  interested  in  field  teaching  of 
students  and  in  organization.  Address  3310, 
SURVEY. 


TRAINED  VISITING  Nurse,  regis- 
tered, wishes  position  in  "Public  Health 
Work."  Good  references.  Address  2318, 
SURVEY 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  Nurse,  registered, 
desires  position;  Factory  or  School.  Ref- 
erences given.  State  salary.  Address  2317, 
SURVK'I  . 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— An  executive  superintend- 
ent for  Schofield  School  for  three  hundred 
day  and  hoarding  Colored  Pupils,  Aiken, 
South  Carolina.  A  fine  opportunity  for  a 
trained  executive  willing  to  take  responsi- 
bility and  familiar  with  Southern  condi- 
tions. Address  2316.  SURVEY. 


law  for  women  in  a  case  then  pending 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Josephine  Goldmark  and  I  con- 
veyed the  invitation  to  Mr.  Choate,  who 
declined  it  courteously,  explaining  that 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  "a  great 
husky  Irish  woman  should  not  work  in 
a  laundry  more  than  ten  hours  in  one 
day,  if  her  employer  wished  her  to  do 
80." 

Surprised  and  disappointed  at  Mr 
Choate's  refusal — which  he  may  long  since 
have  forgotten,  so  brief  was  the  episode 
— we  conveyed  the  invitation  to  Mr. 
Brandeis,  who  accepted  at  once  and  has, 
for  eight  years,  successfully  defended  in 
the  courts  of  last  resort  of  the  nation 
and  the  states  every  similar  statute  of 
which  the  constitutionality  has  been  as- 
sailed, giving  his  services  free  of  all 
charge. 

Mr.  Choate  is  an  opponent  of  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr  Brandeis  by  the  Senate. 
The  foregoing  incident  suggests  one  rea- 
son for  his  opposition.  The  outlook  of 
the  two  men  upon  industry  in  relation  to 
the  constitution  is  irreconcilably  diver- 
gent. 

Mr.  Taft  throughout  his  administra- 
tion upheld  Mr.  Ballinger  in  a  policy  of 
bestowal  of  public  domain  upon  private 
interests.  Mr.  Brandeis  joined  as  coun- 
sel in  the  crusade  against  this  policv. 
The  light  turned  upon  the  policy  proved 
so  blighting,  so  shrivelling,  that  the  sec- 
retary of  the  interior  resigned,  the  policy 
was  abandoned,  and  Mr.  Taft's  successor 
in  the  presidency  undid  so  far  as  pos- 
sible all  that  had  been  done.  Mr.  Taft 
opposes  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Bran- 
deis by  the  Senate. 

Austen  G.  Fox,  a  lawyer  in  New  York 
city,  has  for  several  months  been  re- 
tained by  a  group  of  Boston  capitalists 
and  attorneys  to  oppose  and  prevent  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Brandeis  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  firm  of  Fox  and  Sperry  is  not 
known  to  social  workers  as  one  which 
serves  God  for  naught  in  our  field. 

It  is  of  the  highest  public  interest  to 
know  why  men  and  interests  are  finan- 
cing this  campaign,  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  this  nation.  Never  before  has 
a  law  firm  been  retained  to  send  out 
through  the  mails  in  large  editions,  in 
the  form  of  a  brief,  an  e;r  parte  state- 
ment hostile  to  any  man  nominated  by 
any  President  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Never  has  there  been 
kept  at  work,  month  after  month,  to 
prevent  a  confirmation  by  the  Senate, 
a  uniquely  costly  publicity  bureau  fur- 
nishing ex  partc  statements  of  alleged 
facts,  for  use  as  news  and  as  raw  mate- 
rial for  editorials,  in  every  state  in  the 
Union. 

Why  do  these  Boston  men  pay  for 
this  continuing  war  upon  the  learned, 
public-spirited,  democratic  citizen  nomin- 
ated by  the  President  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  Attorney-General  Gregory,  en- 
dorsed by  every  member  save  one  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  by  the  whole  body  of  the  students? 
The  man  concerning  whom  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  expressed  himself 
as  follows  to  one  seeking  eastern  coun- 
sel :  "Go  to  Boston  and  see  Mr.  Louis 
D.  Brandeis,  as  I  consider  him  the  ablest 
man  who  has  ever  appeared  before  the 


DEMOCRACY     PRODUCES     AN 
OPTIMIST 

NEXT  year  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction 
will  meet  at  Pittsburgh  with  Frederic 
Almy  of  Buffalo  as  president.  And  for 
another  year  at  least  it  will  meet  under 
the  present  familiar  name,  for  the  com- 
mittee which  was  to  report  on  the  de- 
sirability of  a  rechristening  was,  by  its 
own  request  at  the  Indianapolis  meeting 
last  week,  continued  for  another  twelve 
months  during  which  it  will  sound  the 
entire  membership  on  the  subject 
through  a  postal  referendum. 

The  brand  new  democratic  contraption 
for  nominating  officers  by  an  ante-con- 
ference referendum  was  used  by  a  very 
small  number  of  members  to  express  a  ( 
choice.  But  it  worked  smoothly  and  its 
result,  both  in  the  placing  of  Mr.  Almy 
in  the  chair  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
elected  executive  committee  which  now 
controls  the  conference  in  the  place  of 
the  old  committee  composed  chiefly  of 
the  ex-presidents  serving  for  life,  was 
widely  applauded. 

The  vice-presidents  are  Joseph  Lee,  of 
Boston,  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  of  Washing- 
ton and  Rabbi  Emil  W.  Leipziger,  of 
New  Orleans.  The  members  of  the 
executive  committee  are  the  Rev.  Francis 
H.  Gavisk,  of  Indianapolis,  who  was 
president  this  year,  Minnie  F.  Low,  Chi- 
cago, Katharine  B.  Davis,  New  York, 
John  Daniels,  Baltimore,  Graham 
Taylor,  Chicago,  Hastings  H.  Hart, 
New  York,  the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan, 
Washington,  Tracy  McGregor,  Detroit, 
Arthur  H.  Burnett,  Toronto,  Gertrude 
Vaile,  Denver. 

The  Pittsburgh  program  will  center 
about  the  general  subject  of  the  pre- 
vention of  poverty,  and  Mr.  Almy  has 
announced  the  subject  of  his  presiden- 
tial address  as  The  Fnd  of  Poverty.  In 
his  remarks  as  president-elect  Mr.  Almy 
said: 

"I  have  been  wondering  why  I  am 
chosen  president  of  this  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction.  If  it  is  be- 
cause I  need  charity,  no  one  needs  it 
more.  If  it  is  because  I  shall  need  cor- 
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rection,  I  expect  to  need  it  often.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  I  am  a  defective,  for  I 
have  seldom  in  my  life  remembered  a 
name,  a  face,  or  a  useful  fact. 

"I  hope  I  have  a  serious  side,  but  that 
side  I  shall  reserve  for  the  president's 
address  at  the  next  conference.  I  will 
say  now,  however,  that  you  have  chosen 
for  your  president  a  persistent  optimist, 
although  I  must  admit  that  the  hideous 
war  in  Europe  has  made  me  a  discour- 
aged optimist.  Like  Professor  Cramb 
of  England,  I  ask,  'Has  Corsica  con- 
quered Galilee?'  As  an  optimist,  hear 
me  say,  however,  that  I  do  believe  that 
out  of  this  awful  war,  at  frightful  cost, 
good  will  come,  and  that  like  the  French 
revolution  it  has  a  bright  silver  lining. 
I  think  that  peace  will  rise  like  a 
phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  the  war,  and 
that  lessons  are  already  being  learned 
about  the  wiser  care  of  human  kind  in 
all  the  affairs  of  life.  After  the  waste 
of  this  war  human  life  will  be  too  valu- 
able to  be  neglected  as  it  has  been.  It 
has  always  been  my  belief  that  our  pres- 
ent unnecessary  poverty  is  nothing  less 
than  a  reproach  to  religion,  and  thanks 
in  part  to  the  religious  tolerance  which 
this  conference  illustrates,  and  the  social 
knowledge  which  this  conference  inspires 
and  educates,  the  level  of  life  will  rise." 


LIFE 


IF    BABIES  CAN  BE  SAVED 

\t    SICKNESS  CAN  BE  PREVENTED 

IF    THE  CHILD  IS  THE  HOPE  OF  THE  STATE 

IF    THE  HOME  IS  THE  KEY  TO  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 

IF    THE  SCHOOL  IS  THE  BULWARK  OF  THE  STATE 

IF    THE  CHILD  OF  TO-DAT  IS  THE  CITIZEN  OF  TO-MORROW 

IF    PUBLIC  HEALTH  IS  PUBLIC  WEALTH 

IF    PREVENTION  IS  BETTER  THAN  CURE 

IF  "SAFETY  FIRST  MEANS  SAFETY  AT  LEAST 

IF    THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CHILD  ARE  THE  INTERESTS  OF 

THE  STATE 

IF    MOTHERHOOD  IS  SACRED 
IF    RESPONSIBILITY  IS  PERSONAL 

IF    KNOWLEDGE  IS  WASTE.  UNLESS  KNOWLEDGE  SAVES 
IF    GOVERNMENT  IS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE,  GOVERNED 
WHY  NOT  TAKE  THE  IF  OUT  OF  UFl  IN  INDIANA 


From    MonttilH    Kullctin,    Indiana    State 
Hoard  uf    Health 


TO  REBUILD  WAR-DESTROY- 
ED CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

FRENCHMEN  have  begun  to  think 
about  rebuilding  their  war-destroy- 
ed cities  and  towns.  From  Paris  comes 
the  announcement  of  a  reconstruction 
exposition,  held  by  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Municipal  Hygienists  of  France 
and  French-speaking  countries.  This 
exposition,  lasting  through  May,  June 
and  July  of  this  year,  aims  to  suggest 
new  arrangements  for  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages destroyed  during  the  war.  There 
will  be  plans  of  the  ravaged  localities, 
photographs  and  sketches,  together  with 
schemes  for  reconstruction  that  aim  to 
utilize  the  parts  of  these  towns  which 
remain,  and  to  extend  the  towns  them- 
selves into  workmen's  cities,  industrial 
cities,  garden  cities,  free  spaces,  parks, 
playgrounds,  etc. 

Measures  for  improving  sanitary  con- 
ditions after  reconstructing  cities  are 
most  thorough.  The  protection  of  drink- 
ing-water, the  disposal  of  detritus, 
household  rubbish  and  industrial  resi- 
dues are  carefully  provided  for;  and 
sanitary  service  through  bureaus  of  hy- 
g'ene,  laboratories  for  public  relief,  dis- 
pensary service,  disinfection,  all  are  to 
take  their  place  in  the  new  cities  and 
towns. 

A  second  group  of  exhibits  in  this 
exposition  sets  forth  the  possibility  of 
construction  of  public  edifices,  homes 
and  industrial  establishments.  In  these 
structures  beauty  and  convenience  are 
to  be  combined  with  economy  of  space 
and  absolutely  sanitary  construction. 

An  announcement  issued  by  Henry  C. 
Long,  director  of  the  American  section, 
calls  upon  American  manufacturers  to 
take  part  in  this  great  exposition  of  re- 
construction. The  venture  is  of  inter- 
est not  onlv  as  a  coinnierchl  opportun- 
ity, for  it  obviously  and  frankly  has  this 
side,  but  also  as  an  indication  of  the 
trend  of  thinking  among  not  idealists 
looking  for  peace,  but  practical  folk  fac- 
ing the  more  or  less  immediate  future, 
and  determining  to  provide  for  that  fu- 
ture intelligently  and  to  the  utmost  of 
practical  detail. 

IPS 
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The  whole  exposition  is  announced  as 
under  the  patronage  of  President  Poin- 
care,  and  of  the  Ministries  of  Commerce, 
Industry,  Agriculture,  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  Art,  and  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris. 

A  GROWING  SOCIAL  EFFORT 
IN  THE  SOUTH 

( (  ¥."*  OR  health,  justice  and  co-opera- 
J?  lion"  reads  the  new  slogan  of  the 
Southern  Sociological  Congress,  adopt- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  fifth  annual  ses- 
sion held  in  New  Orleans  last  month. 
And  these  were  the  key  topics  of  the 
meeting  itself.  Welcome,  indeed,  to  the 
600  people  in  attendance  were  the  re- 
peated assurances  by  northern  speakers 
that  in  proportion  to  its  population  and 
wealth  the  South  is  today  evincing  more 
social  interest  and  effort  than  the  North. 

More  and  more  the  discussions  of  the 
conference,  as  well  as  its  business,  are 
being  shaped  by  a  fast-growing  group  of 
earnest  southern  social  workers.  And 
less  and  less  is  the  conference  coming 
to  look  upon  itself  as  merely  an  an- 
nual meeting  time,  with  nothing  to  do 
between  gatherings.  As  a  result  of  its 
enthusiasm,  ten  selected  smaller  cities  in 
as  many  southern  states  will  be  the 
scenes  within  the  year  of  social  surveys 
and  health  campaigns.  The  New  Chiv- 
alry— Health  has  been  the  topic  of 
greatest  prominence  in  the  conference 
sessions  for  two  years.  The  sections 
through  which  it  will  work  for  the  next 
few  years  are  Home,  Health,  Education 
and  the  Administration  of  Law,  The 
Church  and  Social  Service,  Industrial 
Relations  and  Temperance,  Race  Rela- 
tions and  Juvenile  Life — Country  and 
City.  As  evidence  of  its  expanding  ac- 
tivities, a  monthly  bulletin  is  to  be  is- 
sued. 

Friendly  relations  between  the  white 
and  colored  races  was  one  of  the  topics 
most  earnestly  discussed.  There  was  an 
element  of  the  dramatic  at  one  of  the 
sessions  when  a  southern  man,  \V.  D. 
Weatherford.  field  executive  secretary 
of  Robert  E.  Lee  Hall  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Association  and  author  of  several 
books  on  Negro  life,  stood  before  his 
audience  of  southern  men  and  women 
and  told  them  the  grim  truth,  as  he  saw 
it,  about  lynch  law.  Lynching  has  not 
greatly  diminished  in  the  South,  he  said, 
since  the  return  of  stable  government  in 
1879.  To  quote: 

"It  seems  evident  that  the  lynching 
habit  in  the  South  has,  in  general  out- 
line, grown  up  as  follows:  First,  men 
lynched  (whipped  Indians)  for  misde- 
meanors; then  they  began  to  whip  white 
men  who  committed  crimes.  Occasion- 
ally a  Negro  committed  some  crime  and 
wns  summarily  punished.  After  the 
war.  it  seemed  necessary  to  mete  out 
immediate  and  harsh  punishment  to  Ne- 
gro men  who  molested  white  women. 
Then  it  was  an  easy  step  to  lynch  a 
Negro  for  murder,  and  finally  for  small- 


er offense.  From  this  it  was  no  diffi- 
cult step  to  lynching  a  white  man  for 
an  assault  on  a  woman,  then  it  became 
easy  to  lynch  a  white  man  for  murder, 
and  so  the  process  has  gone  forward, 
ever  increasing  in  facility  and  excuse." 

After  giving  figures  showing  that  of 
the  3,337  lynchings  between  1882  and 
1903,  2,060  were  Negroes,  1,169  whites, 
and  108  foreigners  and  Indians,  and 
that  only  34  per  cent  of  the  lynchings 
on  colored  men  were  for  "the  one  awful 
crime  of  assault  on  white  women,"  Mr. 
Weatherford  declared  that  six  specific 
things  must  be  done  to  remove  the  stig- 
ma of  lynching  from  the  South.  One 
is  to  make  such  changes  in  court  pro- 
cedure as  will  insure  prompt  and  just 
punishment  of  criminals.  There  is  no 
doubt,  he  said,  that  many  lynchings  take 
place  because  of  apprehension  that  the 
courts  will  dally  with  the  case. 

Second,  said  Mr.  Weatherford, 

"we  white  men  must  start  a  crusade 
against  the  white  vultures  who  prey  on 
colored  girls.  Immorality  with  colored 
women  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  it 
was  before  the  war.  In  fact,  compara- 
tively speaking,  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
but  any  man  who  knows  the  facts  knows 
full  well  that  for  every  white  woman  as- 
saulted by  a  Negro  man,  there  are  a 
number  of  colored  girls  who  are  seduced 
by  white  men.  If  there  were  fifty 
white  women  assaulted  by  Negroes  in 
1916,  I  have  not  a  doubt  there  were 
many  times  that  many  colored  girls  se- 
duced by  low-down  white  men. 

"It  is  not  a  truthful  answer  to  say  that 
all  colored  girls  are  open  to  approach. 
That  is  a  lie  far  blacker  than  the  face 
of  any  Negro  in  the  land.  That  there 
are  thousands  of  modest  and  self-re- 
specting Negro  girls  every  decent  south- 
ern man  who  knows  the  race  must  ac- 
knowledge. We  of  the  white  race  must 
brand  every  white  man  who  seduces  a 
colored  girl  as  a  fiend  of  the  same  stripe 
as  the  Negro  who  rapes  a  white  woman." 

The  third  thing  to  be  done,  said  Mr. 
Weatherford,  if  for  the  leaders  of  the 
Negro  race  "10  preach  a  crusade  against 
the  Negro  brutes  who  commit  this  ter- 
rible crime."  Fourth,  white  and  colored 
alike  must  unite  in  uncovering  every 
criminal  and  bringing  every  offender  to 
justice  promptly  and  without  evasion. 

Furthermore,  said  Mr.  Weatherford, 
we  must  inspire  new  respect  for  law  in 
the  hearts  of  our  younger  generation, 
and  finally, 

"we  must  inculcate  a  deep  respect  for 
personality  if  we  are  to  remove  the 
causes  of  lynching.  We  lynched  Neg- 
roes first  because  we  thought  we  respect- 
ed womanhood,  but  the  hideous  scenes 
of  lynching  so  hardened  our  hearts  as  to 
make  us  bold  to  lynch  women,  even 
white  women,  in  whose  defense  we  first 
practiced  this  horrible  cruelty.  .  .  . 
Personality.  I  repeat,  must  become  sac- 
red in  our  eyes.  .  .  .  One  has  rights 
because  he  is  a  person,  and  as  such  is 
sacred  and  valuable.  The  law  of  the 
sacredness  of  personality  knows  no  class 


distinctions,  it  knows  no  aristocracy,  and 
it  knows  no  race  differences." 

Governor-elect  C.  H.  Brough,  of  Ar- 
kansas, succeeded  Samuel  L.  Brooks  as 
president  of  the  congress  for  the  year. 

STRIKE  OF  THE  GARMENT 
WORKERS 

FOLLOWING  the  lockout  on  April 
28  of  30,000  garment  workers  form- 
erly employed  in  the  409  shops  of  the 
Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers' 
Protective  Association  of  New  York, 
the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union 
called  a  strike  on  May  3  of  the  re- 
maining 30,000  workers  in  that  indus- 
try, employed  in  1,800  so-called  inde- 
pendent shops.  The  purpose  of  the 
strike  is  to  prevent  work  being  done  in 
any  of  these  shops  for  members  of  the 
association  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
lockout  by  securing  agreements  with  the 
independents  at  a  time  when,  by  sign- 
ing with  the  union  they  may  be  in  a 
position  to  get  some  of  the  trade  away 
from  the  association  factories. 

Benjamin  Schlesinger,  president  of 
the  union,  has  been  quoted  as  saying 
that  every  big  strike  in  the  garment  in- 
dustry has  "changed  its  map." 

About  10,000  workers  have  now  gone 
back  to  the  independent  shops,  their  em- 
ployers having  signed  an  agreement 
which  includes  a  shortening  of  hours  to 
eight  a  day,  the  observance  of  ten  legal 
holidays,  a  raise  in  weekly  and  hourly 
rates,  and  certain  stipulations  regarding 
contract  work  and  the  settlement  of  shop 
prices.  An  important  excerpt  from  this 
agreement  reads: 

"During  the  pendency  of  the  said  gen- 
eral strike  as  above  mentioned,  he  (the 
manager  of  the  independent  shop  mak- 
ing terms)  will,  if  and  when  requested 
by  the  union,  employ  a  person  designated 
by  the  said  union  to  have  charge  and 
supervision  of  all  receipts  and  deliveries 
of  work  and  of  all  shipments  of  goods  of 
the  said  employer,  and  to  keep  records 
of  such  receipts,  deliveries  and  ship- 
ments." 

A  violation  of  this  clause  is  to  subject 
the  manufacturer  to  a  fine  of  $1.000. 

The  union  has  declared  itself  willing 
to  accept  mediation  at  any  time,  but  the 
Protective  Association  has  rejected  all 
efforts  in  that  direction,  whether  by 
private  individuals,  the  mayor  of  New 
York,  or  the  state  Department  of  Labor. 

In  one  of  the  few  statements  given 
out  by  the  association,  they  declared : 

"We  are  business  men  who  have  in- 
vested our  own  capital  and  that  en- 
trusted to  us  by  others ;  the  present  state 
of  society  in  this  country  permits  us  to 
be  masters  of  such  investments.  The 
state  of  affairs  the  union  wished  us 
placed  in  would  have  been  such  that 
we  would  have  had  to  lose  our  own 
money  and  that  given  to  us  in  trust. 

"Justice  has  ceased  and  sentiment 
alone  prevails.  Business  is  a  matter  of 
neither  sentiment  nor  philanthropy.  The 
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question  is  not  that  of  wages,  but  simply 
of  who  shall  manage  our  establishments. 
"We  will  either  emigrate  into  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  continue  in  the 
same  industry  under  adequate  conditions 
or  go  into  other  fields  of  activity  where 
sentimentality  on  the  one  hand  and 
trouble  seeking  labor  leaders  on  the 
other  hand  will  be  unable  to  interfere 
with  us." 

GLASSES  FOR  MINDS  THAT 
SQUINT 

THE  feebleminded  in  New  Jersey 
will  soon  be  extinct  if  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  State  Conference  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  held  at  Hoboken, 
April  30  to  May  2,  is  fused  into  activity. 
Following  out  the  plan  adopted  in  1915 
of  concentrating  on  a  single  subject,  this 
year  mental  efficiency  was  treated  from 
every  angle — its  relation  to  disease,  to 
crime,  to  education  and  to  inefficiency  in 
business.  The  idiot  and  the  moron  were 
the  theme  of  every  exhibit  and  lecture 
with  the  exception  of  two  section  meet- 
ings on  housing  and  child  welfare. 

Much  that  was  said  was  simply  re- 
emphasis  of  the  enormous  problem  of 
feeblemindedness  and  reiteration  of  the 
need  of  careful  testing  and  segregation 
of  defectives.  A  new  element  was 
brought  into  the  conference,  however, 
by  the  present-day  interest  in  psycho- 
analysis. 

Speaker  after  speaker  pointed  out  that 
not  only  were  physical  handicaps  re- 
sponsible for  much  dumbness  and  stupid- 
ity, but  that  many  a  mental  quiik  and 
peculiarity  was  due  to  a  "wrong  mental 
attitude  toward  life."  Expert  treatment 
was  as  necessary,  they  added,  for  "com- 
plexes" which  blot  straight  mental  vision 
as  are  correct  glasses  for  bad  physical 
vision. 

Thus  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  of  the  New 
York  Neurological  Institute,  divided 
•'thinking"  into  two  classes — "logical 
thinking"  and  "wish-and-fear  thinking." 
The  latter  kind  must  be  controlled,  he 
urged,  sometimes  by  the  aid  of  a  phy- 
sician, if  a  person  is  going  to  adjust 
himself  to  life.  Dr.  Bailey  recommended 
a  central  examining  plant  in  every  city 
for  adolescent  children  who  were  shift- 
less and  purposeless  or  had  some  twist 
in  their  mental  makeup. 

Like  Dr.  Bailey,  Dr.  William  M.irtin 
Richards,  director  of  research  at  the  Rail- 
way Reformatory,  would  catch  the  men- 
tally unstable  while  young  and  not  in  in- 
stitutions at  the  "end  of  the  rnpe." 
Feeblemindedness  Dr.  Richards  defined 
as  "what  remains  after  medical  treatment 
and  psycho-analysis." 

G.  Stanley  Hall,  president  of  Clnrk 
University,  pled  for  "psychic  engineer- 
ing" to  advance  the  kingdom  of  the 
superman.  As  causes  that  created  "in- 
framen"  he  enumerated  tarnished  hered- 
ity, environment,  enrly  influences,  and 
fobias  that  destroy  sanity. 
The  conference  was  not  lost,  however, 


UNCLE  SAM 

as  t*«  JINGOES  would  kvt  tin 


A  FIGHTER  AND  A  FRIEND 

rt~t  HESE  strikingly  contrasted  pictures  of  the  same  figure — the  one  a  grisly 
1  warrior  ready  for  any  kind  of  foe,  the  other  a  pacific  gentleman  ready 
to  make  friends  with  the  world — constitute  two  chapters  of  the  war-against- 
war  exhibit  with  which  the  New  York  city  branch  of  the  Iranian's  Peace  Party 
filled  an  empty  store  in  Brooklyn  and  which  drew  5,000  visitors  daily  for  three 
weeks. 

Among  the  visitors  were  some  who  resented  the  appearance  of  Uncle  Sam 
"as  the  Jingoes  would  have  him."  on  the  ground  that  it  "held  the  United  States 
up  to  ridicule."  Several  of  them  wrote  to  the  newspapers  about  it.  The  Kings 
county  grand  jury  thereupon  visited  the  exhibit  and  solemnly  inspected  the 
objectionable  figure.  No  prosecutions  have  resulted  to  date. 

Nevertheless,  the  war  togs  were  so  misunderstood  that  the  e.rhibit  commit- 
tee decided  to  put  on  a  second  act  with  n  change  of  costume  which  would  make 
clear  their  attitude  toward  America.  Presto,  and  the  war-accoutered  demon 
became  a  benign  old  gentleman  conceived  as  "the  world's  greatest  mediator," 
carrying  a  scroll  that  called  for  world  federation,  international  courts  of 
eauity.  international  police,  warfare  against  social  evils,  "of  which  militarism  is 
the  nreate.tt"  and  other  bonds  to  brotherhood. 

The  exhibit  has  now  left  Brooklyn  for  Manhattan,  and  Uncle  Sam  "as  the 
fingoes  would  hove  him"  is  once  anniii  stnnd:nri  nunrd  with  cannon  and  hand 
grenade  in  an  armed-to-the-teeth  "preparedness." 


Jingoes 


in  a  maze  of  psychological  discussion. 
The  fact  of  some  5,000  mental  defectives 
at  large  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
brought  the  meetings  down  to  the  hard 
pan  of  considering  the  establishment  of 
psychopathic  hospitals  and  clinics,  of  ex- 
periments for  teaching  defective  children 
and  aspects  of  institutional  care. 

The  officers  of  the  conference  elected 
for  next  year  are:  president-,  Mrs.  Lewis 
S.  Thompson  of  Red  Bank ;  treasurer, 
Isaac  C.  Ogden  of  Orange,  and  secre- 
tary, Ernest  C.  Easton  of  Newark. 

NEW  YORK'S  PARADE  FOR 
PREPAREDNESS 

THE  usual  measure  of  a  civilian 
parade  is  to  say  that  it  is  the  big- 
gest that  has  occurred  outside  of  a  poli- 
tical campaign.  The  preparedness  pa- 
rade in  New  York  last  Saturday  ex- 
ceeded in  numbers  any  political  proces- 
sion in  the  history  of  the  city  or  of  the 
country.  Over  125.000  were  in  line,  and 
precisely  twelve  hours  were  consumed 
from  Mayor  Mitchel's  start  at  City  Hall 
at  the  head  of  the  procession  till  the 
militia  and  Spanish  war  veterans,  who 


brought  up  the  rear,  passed  the  review- 
ing stand  at  9:40  in  the  evening. 

Like  the  "sound  money"  parades  of 
the  90's,  this  procession  was  organized 
by  trades  and  industries,  the  insurance 
men,  for  example,  had  battalions  in  line. 
Permanent  organizations  co-operating 
with  the  various  defense  societies  are 
likely  to  grow  out  of  it,  and  the  pro- 
moters and  the  metropolitan  press  have 
hailed  it  as  a  clear  demonstration  of 
the  public  temper  of  New  York. 

Protests  against  the  demonstration 
were  limited  largely  to  the  distribution 
of  literature  by  the  Socialists;  the  Real 
Patriots,  an  emergency  organization  of 
young  women,  carrying  large  palm  leaf 
fans  and  the  legend,  "Real  patriots  keep 
cool,"  on  their  white  waists.  A  young 
theological  student,  with  a  big  red  ban- 
ner marked  the  Church  of  the  Social 
Revolution,  was  arrested  for  dashing  in 
and  out  among  the  police  lines. 

Opposite  the  reviewing  stand  was  a 
banner  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party 
which  read : 

"There  are  only  100,000  of  you. 
You   are  not  the   only  patriots. 
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2,000,000  farmers,  500,000  mine 
workers  and  organized  labor  of 
America  are  opposed  to  what  you 
and  Wall  street  are  marching  lor. 
Are  you.  sure  you  are  right?" 

No  labor  'organizations  took  part  in 
the  procession.  It  unionists  were  in 
line,  they  were  few  and  as  individuals. 
It  was  a  parade  of  business  men,  profes- 
sional men,  and  office  men. 

Opinions  as  to  the  significance  to  be 
attached  to  the  parade  were  collected 
by  the  New  York  World.  Among  these 
appeared  the  following  expressions : 

FOR 

MAYOR  MITCHEL — The  parade  has 
made  a  great  impression  on  me  and  has 
demonstrated  am!  illustrated  to  a  re- 
markable degree  the  extent  to  which  the 
idea  of  national  preparedness  has  spread 
throughout  the  country. 

THOMAS  A.  IIDISON — The  people 
should  be  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  needs  preparedness.  By 
that  1  mean  readiness  for  all  emergen- 
cies— external  and  internal — which  may 
arise  at  any  moment.  Public  demon- 
stration of  the  American  desire  to  meet 
emergencies  is  the  best  means  of  achiev- 
ing tnis  pnpareoness.  That  is  why  I 
walked  the  streets  of  New  York  city  to- 
day. 

H.  B.  PERHAM,  president  National 
Order  of  Railway  "Telegraphers — Peace 
and  preparedness  are  two  good  things. 
One  brings  the  other.  The  little  yellow 
dog,  you  remember,  was  always  subject 
to  annoyance  by  other  dogs,  but  the  big 
mastiff  was  free  from  troubles  of  that 
kind. 

RABBI  SAMUEL  SCHULMAN— One 
would  be  lacking  in  imagination  if  he 
failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  demonstra- 
tion. 

Who  are  these  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  people  who  are  taking  part  in 
the  ceremonies  throughout  our  city  to- 
day? Are  they  bloodthirsty?  Do  they 
want  to  hurl  us  on  a  campaign  of  world 
conquest?  Nonsense!  They  are  but 
American  people  who  want  us  all  to 
awaken  to  our  duty  to  the  nation. 

AGAIXST 

THE  REV.  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES — 
Fortunately,  the  people  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole  distrust  Now  York's  judg- 
ment on  any  I'liiulanuntal  question  lie- 
cause  they  know  10  what  an  extent  this 
community  is  boss-ridden  politically, 
pleasure-ridden  socially,  and  mammon- 
ridden  industrially. 

BENJAMIN  Scm  ESINGER,  president  of 
the  International  Ladies  Garment  Work- 
ers' Un  on— The  60.000  cloakmakers 
now  locked  cut  by  their  employers  and 
threatened  with  a  systematic  siege  of 
unemployment  and  starvation  would 
gladly  join  in  any  demonstration  for 
social  and  industrial  preparedness,  but 
they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  march 
with  their  employers,  whose  patriotism  is 
not  truer  or  better  than  their  sense  of 
fairness  or  public  responsibility. 

ERNEST  BOIIM,  executive  secretary 
Central  Federated  Union,  which  repre- 


sents 300,000  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Lalor  in  the  metropolitan 
area— The  parade  looks  too  much  like  a 
business  proposition.  The  country  is  in 
no  danger.  A  whole  lot  of  us  do  not  be- 
lieve in  any  standing  army,  fearing  it 
would  be  used  simply  to  suppress  strikes. 
But  we  all  do  believe  in  a  strong  navy 
and  in  powerful  fortifications  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts. 

ALLAN  L.  BENSON,  Socialist  candi- 
date for  president — To  me  this  parade 
was  a  monster  fraud  and  imposition.  If 
I  had  control  of  as  much  money  as  those 
who  ran  this  thing  I  could  get  up  an 
equally  large  and  enthusiastic  parade  for 
the  proposition  that  oatmeal  is  good  for 
breakfast. 

THE    PRESIDENT    ON 
MILITARISM 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  gave  a  hear- 
ing at  the  White  House  last  week  to 
a  group  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Union  Against  Militarism,  turning  it  to 
his  own  account  by  setting  off  the  sheep 
of  un-preparedness  against  the  goats  of 
pro-militarism,  and  separating  himself 
from  both.  In  disclaiming  militarism,  he 
made  no  move  to  denounce  the  forces  of 
self-interest  which  he  did  not  deny  seek 
to  stampede  the  preparedness  movement. 
In  disclaiming  un-preparedness,  he  did 
not  explain  why,  if  he  was  for  a 
practical  program  of  military  efficiency, 
he  had  not  long  since  put  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  our  present  navy,  and  the  eradica- 
tion of  waste  and  pork  barrel  appropria- 
tions from  the  army,  ahead  of  proposals 
for  their  enlargement. 

As  a  program  of  action,  therefore,  his 
middle-of-the-road  statement  has  met 
with  criticisms  from  both  angles.  He 
rested  it  on  the  general  ground  that  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  doctrines  should 
be  the  basis  of  our  practical  action.  He 
did  not  define,  however,  the  circum- 
stances which  to  his  mind  call  for  the 
army  and  navy  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress nor  the  international  policies  which 
go  with  them. 

The  memorial  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent asked  these  questions: 

"1.  Recent  political  events  have  de- 
monstrated the  existence  of  a  strong 
and  widespread  distrust  of  the  movement 
which,  in  the  guise  of  'preparedness,'  is 
rapidly  introducing  old  world  militarist 
institutions  into  American  life.  It  is  a 
d'strust  which  is  seeking  political  ex- 
pression and  is  breaking  down  party  lines 
in  its  search.  It  feels  itself  faced  by  a 
conspiracy  of  class  and  press,  and  seems 
determined  to  free  itself  and  the  country 
from  that  conspiracy.  These  American 
citizens  crave  some  assurance  from  you 
that  under  your  leadership  we  need  fear 
no  break  with  the  splendid  anti-militarist 
traditions  of  our  past. 

"2.  May  we  not  hope  that  you  will 
choose  to  tell  the  American  people  that 
you  sec,  as  clearly  as  they,  that  much 
of  the  so-called  'preparedness'  movement 
is  rooted  in  motives  sinister  and  even 
sordid  ? 


"3.  The  country  is  facing  a  shrewd, 
persistent  propaganda  in  favor  of  com- 
pulsory military  service.  The  mass  of 
the  people — if  our  experience  is  any 
guide — are  apparently  not  misled  by  the 
adroit  attempts  to  disguise  this  compul- 
sory military  service  as  Swiss  or  Austra- 
lian. They  know  this  country  is  not 
Switzerland  or  Australia,  and  that  what 
the  'proponenents  of  conscription  really 
want  is  a  military  organization  com- 
parable with  that  of  Germany.  We  found 
a  widespread  desire  for  some  expression 
from  you  as  to  your  views  upon  this 
matter. 

"4.  You  have  been  widely  and  incor- 
rectly pictured  as  demanding  the  greatest 
navy  in  the  world.  Millions  of  people 
view  this  with  dismay.  To  them  it 
means  an  armament  race  with  Great 
Britain,  involving  enormous  taxation, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  race  a  devastating 
and  senseless  war.  We  hope  that  you 
may  find,  sometime,  an  opportunity  to 
make  your  position  clear." 

The  points  made  by  the  President  in 
the  course  of  the  interview  were  given 
out  in  a  White  House  statement  from 
which  the  following  paragraphs  are  ex- 
cerpts : 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  disservice  not 
to  recognize  that  there  is  a  point  of  rea- 
sonable preparation,  and  that  you  can 
go  to  that  point  without  changing  the 
spirit  of  the  country  or  violating  its 
traditions.  For  the  traditions  ot  the 
country  have  not  been  those  of  a  mili- 
tary helplessness,  though  they  have  been 
those  of  an  anti-militarism.  .  .  . 

"I  should  say  that  it  was  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  traditions  of  the  country 
that  the  people  should  know  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves;  but  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  traditions  of  the  country  that 
their  knowledge  of  arms  should  be  used 
by  a  governmental  organization  which 
would  make  and  organize  a  great  army 
subject  to  orders,  to  do  what  a  particular 
group  of  men  might  at  the  time  think  it 
was  best  to  have  it  do.  That  is  the  mili- 
tarism of  Europe,  where  a  few  persons 
can  determine  what  an  armed  nation  is 
to  do.  That  is  what  I  understand  mili- 
tarism to  be.  ... 

"I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
just  as  much  opposed  to  militarism  as 
any  man  living — [  think  it  is  a  deadly 
thing  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  a  nation, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
danger  of  its  getting  into  the  spirit  of 
this  nation — only  I  have  to  determine  a 
very  practical  problem.  I  have  to  deter- 
mine how  large  an  army  is  not  unreason- 
able for  the  United  States.  The  largest 
army  proposed,  that  of  the  Chamberlain 
bill,  is  250.000  men,  and  as  compared 
with  any  European  standard  that  is  ex- 
tremely small  in  a  nation  of  a  hundred 
millions.  So  that  unless  you  regard  it  as 
a  prophecy,  there  is  nothing  extravagant 
in  an  arniy  of  250.000  men.  ...  But 
I  am  not  now  arguing  for  any  number. 
I  am  merely  saying  the  point  at  which 
you  stop  is  a  point  of  practical  necessity. 

"The  traditions  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  always  been  for  a  very  power- 
ful navy.  We  have  never  been  jealous 
of  the  navy  even  in  our  most  sensitive 
moments.  .  .  . 
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"\CILI  see  our  tasks  have  increased 
mu.ei.i.cni.My  ;  Li.e  amount  oi  sea  that  we 
l.,.ve  lound  it  necessary  to  police,  to 
take  care  of  our  distant  possessions  and 
be  ready  for  exigencies  of  the  most 
<>.•>. iiu.ry  kind,  quite  independently  of 
uu.',  nas  increased  tremendously.  So 
that  1  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  not 
antagonize  reasonable  protect. on  in  our 
ciTort  to  avoid  militarism.  1  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  need  any  very  great 
effort  to  avoid  militarism,  because  1 
quite  agree  with  you  that  there  we  have 
got  the  sentiment  of  a  great  body  of 
people  behind  us,  and  that,  aitcr  all,  is 
all  ,h:it  we  c.ire  about. 

'As  to  the  general  thing  we  are  all 
most  profoundly  interested  in,  and  that 
is  peace:  We  want  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Now,  I  do  not  know,  I  cannot 
speak  about  what  I  am  going  to  speak 
about  with  any  degree  of  confidence — •! 
do  not  suppose  any  man  can — but  a  na- 
tion which  by  the  standards  of  other  na- 
tions, however  mistaken  those  standards 
may  be,  is  regarded  as  helpless  is  apt  in 
general  counsel  to  be  regarded  as  negli- 
gible ;  and  when  you  go  into  a  conference 
to  establish  foundations  for  the  peace  of 
the  world,  you  must  go  in  on  a  basis 
intelligible  to  the  people  VQU  are  confer- 
ring with.  .  .  . 

"This  is  a  year  of  madness.  It  is  a 
year  of  excitement,  more  profound  than 
the  world  has  ever  known  before.  All 
the  world  is  seeing  red.  No  standard  we 
have  ever  had  obtains  any  longer.  In  the 
circumstances  it  is  America's  duty  to 
keep  her  head,  and  yet  have  a  very  hard 
head ;  to  know  the  facts  of  the  world 
and  to  act  on  those  facts  with  restraint, 
with  reasonableness,  without  any  kind  of 
misleading  excitement,  and  yet  with 
energy,  and  all  that  I  am  maintaining  is 
this,  that  we  must  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  for  our  own  safety  as  against 
the  imposition  of  the  standards  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  upon  ourselves. 

"We  have  undertaken  very  much  more 
than  the  safety  of  the  United  States;  we 
have  undertaken  to  keep  what  we  regard 
as  demoralizing  and  hurtful  European 
influences  out  of  this  hemisphere,  and 
that  means  that  if  the  world  undertakes, 
as  we  all  hope  it  will  undertake,  a  joint 
effort  to  keep  the  peace,  it  will  expect  us 
to  play  our  proportional  part  in  mani- 
festing the  force  which  is  going  to  rest 
hack  of  that.  In  the  last  analysis  the 
peace  of  society  is  obtained  by  force,  and 
when  action  comes. — it  comes  by  opinion, 
but  back  of  the  opinion  is  the  ultimate 
application  of  force.  The  greater  body 
of  opinion  says  to  the  lesser  body  of 
opinion,  'We  may  be  wrong  but  you 
have  to  live  under  our  direction  for  the 
time  being,  until  you  are  more  numerous 
than  we  are.'  That  is  what  I  understand 
it  amounts  to. 

"Now,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
formed  a  family  of  nations  and  that 
family  of  nations  says,  'The  world  is 
noi  going  to  have  any  more  wars  of  this 
sort  without  at  least  first  going  through 
certain  processes  to  show  whether  there 
is  anything  in  its  case  or  not.'  If  you 
say,  'We  shall  not  have  any  war.'  you 
have  got  to  Have  the  force  to  make  that 
'shall'  bite.  And  the  rest  of  the  world, 
if  America  takes  part  in  this  thing,  will 
have  the  right  to  expect  from  her  that 
she  contributes  her  element  of  force  to 


tlu-  general  understanding.  Surely,  that 
is  not  a  militaristic  ideal.  That  .s  a  very 
practical  ideal.  .  .  . 

"Now,  quite  opposite  to  anything  you 
fear,  I  believe  that  if  the  world  ever 
comes  to  combine  its  force  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  peace,  the  individual 
contributions  of  each  nation  will  be 
much  less,  necessarily,  than  they  would 
be  in  other  circumstances;  and  that  all 
they  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  contribute 
moderately  and  not  indefinitely.  .  .  . 

The  following  comment  was  made  by 
the  American  Union  Against  Militarism 
with  respect  to  President  Wilson's  state- 
ment : 

"The  distinction  which  he  makes  •  be- 
tween compulsory  military  training  and 
compulsory  military  service  is  theoret- 
•icilly  correct.  But  the  former  is  only  the 
first  step  toward  the  latter.  A  nation 
brought  up  in  habits  of  obedience  to 


autocratic  military  authority  would  not 
long  resist  the  institution  of  compulsery 
military  service.  The.President  admitted 
this  danger. 

"The  President  suggested  that  the  pro- 
posed navy  program  entails,  no  ma- 
terial change  in  our  policy.  An  increase 
of  150  per  cent  is  a  material  change,  and 
the  'proposed  five-year  program  is  a 
radical  one,  something  unprecedented  in 
our  own  history  and  paralleled  by  no 
country  save  Germany  when  the  Em- 
peror secured  the  adoption  of  a  twenty- 
year  program. 

"The  President  says  that  the  world  is 
seeing  red.  That  is  precisely  why  the 
American  Union  Against  Militarism  be- 
lieves the  United  States  should  not  yield 
to  this  world  madness,  but  should  hold 
to  its  traditions  of  reasonable  military 
preparedness,  traditions  so  convincingly 
presented  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  December. 
1914." 


Forty  Years  of  Ethical  Culture' 


THE  movement  founded  by  Felix 
Adler  forty  years  ago  and  now 
announcing  important  and  inter- 
esting anniversary  exercises  May  14  to 
16,  at  the  Ethical  Meeting  House  in  New 
York  city,  will  pass  into  history  as  a  "va- 
riety of  religious  experience"  compact  of 
two  master  motives — the  ccnsc.ons  and 
definite  determination  to  free  ethical 
idealism  from  the  domination,  or  even 
the  intimate  companionship,  of  religious 
creed  cr  ceremony  ;  and  the  expansion  of 
that  idealism  to  make  it  highly  volition- 
al in  expression  not  only  in  the  single 
but  in  the  associated  life. 

The    first    motive,    finding    expression 
in    an    inelastic    formula,    of    the    "inde- 


l-'n.in    ii    iiiilntinti    hy    fiouij/uy    Folk 
in    the   Metm  politan    Museum 


pendency  of  ethics"  gave  a  toughened 
fiber  of  sectarian  "ethicism"  to  elements 
of  the  group  leadership  and  hence 
cramped  its  affiliations;  and  has  some- 
times led  to  the  separatist  and  mistaken 
assumption  that  the  group  of  -Ethical 
Societies  is  conterminous  with  the 
"ethical  movement."  Jew  and  Gentile 
get  from  Old  and  New  Testament  full 
warrant  for  making  the  good  life,  and 
the  life  that  loses  itself  in  service  to  find 
its  own  higher  expression,  the  supreme 
test  of  human  quality  and  of  religious 
devotion.  And  the  ethical  movement  is 
even  older  than  any  bible,  since  man's 
humanity  itself  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
"struggle  upward  of  the  beast." 

The  high  distinction  of  the  Ethical 
•  "ulture  movement  is  not  in  its  process  of 
isolating  the  ethical  content  and  func- 
tioning of  our  spiritual  life;  it  is  rather 
in  the  specific  emphasis  it  places,  both 
in  purpose  and  in  activity,  upon  the  re- 
formatory, the  progressive  and  the  social 
elements  of  the  moral  nature.  As  Dr. 
Adler  has  recently  said :  "The  ethical 
principle  may  be  expressed  as  responsi- 
bility for  the  success  of  others  in  achiev- 
ing their  highest  destiny."  And  again: 
"Not  self-realization  is  the  ethical  key- 
word but  the  realization  of  the  real  self 
in  others,  and  as  the  inseparable  con- 
comitant of  that,  the  ascent  of  the  real 
self  to  power  in  ourselves." 

This  guiding  principle  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  leaders  and  workers  in 
Ethical  Culture  Societies  in  such  a 
variety  and  quality  of  social  service  and 
social  reform  that  THE  SURVEY  may 
properly  devote  some  of  its  space  to 


I  11. IX     ADI. Eli 

l-duiulcr    of   the   New    York    Ethical 

(ul lure  Society,  which  is  forty  years 

nld  this  month 


'  The  author  of  this  appreciation  was 
for  six  years  associate  leader  of  the  New 
York  Ethical  Culture  Society  and  is  now 
professor  of  sociology  and  ethics  in 
Meadville  Theological  School.  Her  wide 
affiliations  with  religious  and  social  serv- 
ice activities  give  her  an  especial  com- 
petency to  write  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
movement. — EDITOR. 
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mention  of  this  movement,  the  chief 
leader  of  which  has  stood  and  still 
stands  in  the  forefront  of  so  many  vital 
social  efforts  of  New  York  city  and  one 
of  whose  associate  leaders,  John  Love- 
joy  Elliott,  is  so  beloved  as  a  settlement 
worker. 

THE  Ethical  Culture  Societies  of 
Philadelphia,  of  Chicago,  of  St. 
Louis  and  of  Brooklyn,  and  branch  or- 
ganizations elsewhere,  have  been,  like  the 
parent  society  in  New  York,  centers  of 
dynamic  reform  in  matters  of  child  la- 
bor; better  housing;  more  effective  moral 
protection  and  tbe  curbing  of  commer- 
cialized, vice;  more  refined  recreation; 
higher  organization  of  moral  activity  in 
civic  concerns;  more  intelligent  and  ethi- 
cal systems  of  education;  more  just  re- 
lationship between  employer  and  employ- 
ed; a  truer  valuation  of  family  relation- 
ship and  the  more  intimate  social  group- 
ings; and,  deeper  than  all,  a  conscious 
and  determined  effort  to  help  their  own 
members  to  lead  the  life  of  the  future 
in  the  tangled  and  confused  condition  of 
the  present. 

To  all  these  movements  Dr.  Adler's 
own  contribution  has  been  one  of  a  high 
quality  of  spiritual  appeal.  This  is 
shown  markedly  in  his  recent  contri- 
bution to  the  problems  of  international 
ethics,  in  his  book  The  World  Crisis 
,  and  Its  Meaning.  This  quality  of  ap- 
peal comes  from  the  deep  sense  of  the 
sacredness  and  worth  of  each  human 
life;  not  alone  or  chiefly  for  what  it  is, 
but  for  what  it  might  be. 

Ethical  culture  societies  are  not,  of 
course,  unique  in  devotion  to  social  ac- 
tivities. All  churches  of  modern  spirit, 
either  as  organized  bodies  or  as  large 
contributors  of  individual  workers,  have 
taken  hold  of  the  duty  of  making  this 
world  a  fit  place  to  live  in  as  well  as 
trying  to  make  human  beings  fit  to  live. 
The  unique  element  in  the  ethical  so- 
cieties is  the  special  emphasis  given  to 
direct  moral  training  for  all  ages  and 
along  all  lines  of  vocational  activity; 
the  effort  to  "work  out  conduct  pat- 
terns," and  to  secure  a  rationalized  di- 
rection, widely  inclusive  and  definitely 
outlined,  for  private  character  and  for 
public  service. 

Much  of  the  psychology  of  the  pres- 
«nt  day  tends  away  from  such  direct 
approach  to  the  moral  consciousness; 
and  the  pressure  all  around  is  now  for 
putting  all  effort  into  changing  disad- 
vantageous to  advantageous  environ- 
ment as  sufficient  for  securing  noble  and 
strong  human  life  "in  wider  commonalty 
spread."  The  submergence  of  moral 
standards  in  an  undiscriminating  sym- 
pathy, however,  such  as  is  shown  in 
much  dramatic  and  other  literature  of 
our  day,  and  the  unregulated  and  fitful 
character  of  much  "social  work,"  makes 


it  seem  to  sonic  of  us  a  priceless  social 
gift  of  leadership  for  a  commanding  per- 
sonal influence  or  a  well-knit  organiza- 
tion to  lir.k  ethical  passion  to  social  sym- 
pathy, and  to  fiber  the  demand  u;>on  so- 
ciety to  respect  the  potential  value  ot 
every  human  being  upon  a  definite 
scheme  of  education  in  moral  perception 
and  in  the  technique  of  the  good  life. 
This,  in  peculiar  quality  and  measure, 
has  been  the  social  gift  of  the  workers 
who  have  associated  themselves  together, 
in  the  language  of  the  Standard,  the 
organ  of  the  American  Ethical  Union. 
"To  promote  ethical  thinking  and  to  en- 
courage better  ways  of  living." 

Many  pioneer  social  achievements 
must  be  credited  to  the  New  York  Ethi- 
cal Society:  district  nursing,  when  it 
first  made  its  way  into  this  country;  a 
free  kindergarten,  when  this  form  of 
child  culture  was  known  for  the  most 
part  only  as  a  type  of  charity  day  nurs- 
ery, or  an  expensive  fad  for  mother's 
help;  child  study,  when  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  education  were  slightly  known : 
the  introduction  of  manual  training  into 
the  grades  of  the  elementary  school ; 
the  development  under  the  fine  leader- 
ship of  Percival  Chubb  of  the  festival 
and  of  dramatic  representation  in  the 
life  of  the  school  and  now  spreading  to 
civic  pageants  and  national  festivals; 
the  organization  of  study  clubs  and 
classes  for  adult  education;  and  the  use 
of  the  Sunday  and  week-day  platform 
for  the  discussion  of  all  sorts  of  import- 
ant public  problems. 

Many  things  that  are  common  now  as 
adjuncts  of  church  work  or  which  form 
a  part  of  civic  provision  for  social  up- 
lift were  pioneer  efforts  in  the  New 
York  Ethical  Society.  "All  can  grow 
the  flowers  now,  for  all  have  got  the 
seed."  The  churches  have  opened  their 
doors  and  let  in  the  daylight.  The  gov- 
ernments of  cities  and  towns  and  states 
have  become  educational  and  social  in 
function.  The  old  wall  between  "sac- 
red" and  "secular"  is  fast  tumbling 
down.  Now,  the  truly  religious  man 
"nothing  human  alien  deems,  nor  dis- 
'esteems  man's  meanest  claim  upon  him." 
Now,  all  service,  from  the  sewer  dig- 
ger's to  the  statesman's  task,  that  helps 
to  make  life  wholesome  and  sweet,  is 
seen  to  be  sacred. 

Among  the  myriad  teachers  and  work- 
ers of  every  name  and  faith  who  have 
made  this  new  social  perception  possible 
those  of  the  Ethical  Culture  group  have 
added  a  distinctive  and  a  vital  note. 
That  note  has  been  one  of  unity  of  plan 
and  of  constructive  method. 

Many  churches  which  have  added 
clubs  and  classes  and  settlements  and 
week-day  schools  have  not  done  so  as  a 
necessary  part  of  their  religious  life  but 
rather  as  good  "busy  work"  for  their 
young  people  and  to  aid,  in  a  somewhat 


haphazard  manner,  the  poor  and  ignor- 
ant. In  the  Ethical  Culture  Societies, 
notably  in  the  New  York  group,  these 
activities  are  a  part  of  the  integral 
structure  of  the  society  itself.  The  day- 
school,  which  has  grown  to  be  such  a 
great  educational  institution,  was  neces- 
sary because  character  development,  be- 
ing the  main  business  of  education,  must 
be  attended  to  constantly.  Character 
development  being  a  life  process,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  every  age  and 
for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  in  the  various  classes  in  moral 
training.  Personal  growth  in  the  moral 
life,  being  contingent  upon  working  for 
the  highest  life  of  others,  channels  must 
be  made  in  the  society  itself  for  all  sorts 
.  of  activities  in  social  service  to  gener- 
ate the  spirit  of  the  retormer  and  to 
"bring  to  being"  the  better  self  of  each 
member  of  the  society. 

IT  IS  fitting  that  the  testimonial  to  Dr. 
Adler  which  is  to  mark  the  occasion 
of  this  anniversary  should  take  the  form 
of  a  large  endowment  to  the  Ethical  Cul- 
ture School  for  scholarships  to  secure 
its  democratic  mingling  of  rich  and  poor 
in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  heart 
of  this  system  of  ethical  teaching — the 
training  of  the  young. 

The  generous  and  loyal  supporters  of 
Felix  Adler  and  his  associates  in  this 
and  other  cities  (and  in  other  countries, 
as  well)  have,  however,  given  what 
many  believe  to  be  their  choicest  con- 
tribution to  social  progress  in  making  it 
possible  to  maintain  in  so  many  cities 
a  Sunday  platform,  invitingly  open  to 
the  general  public,  from  which  has  is- 
sued a  searching  and  a  commanding 
moral  test  to  all  the  great  social  pro- 
grams of  our  day.  How  many  a  spirit, 
grown  anemic  in  the  congested  material 
interests  of  life  and  time-  serving 
through  very  exhaustion  in  the  conflict 
for  high  ideals,  has  gained  a  needed  and 
refreshing  tonic  from  the  trumpet  call 
of  these  leaders  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
movement  to  go  back  to  the  struggle, 
assured  that  "right  the  day  must  win.  to 
doubt  would  be  disloyalty,  to  falter 
would  be  sin !" 

William  M.  Salter,  one  of  the  noblest 
and  wisest  of  Dr.  Adler's  fellow  lead- 
ers, tells  us  in  his  book,  Ethical  Religion, 
that  "morality  must  be  made  synony- 
mous with  an  ascending  humanity;  and 
to  make  it  so  it  must  have  a  positive, 
sustained,  impulsion  to  the  better  will  to 
make  ourselves  and  the  world  better." 
Tt  is  this  positive,  sustained  impulsion 
to  the  better  will  which  has  been  the  spe- 
cial social  contribution  of  the  movement 
which  celebrates  its  fortieth  anniversary 
at  this  time.  May  its  semi-centennial 
find  its  founder  still  at  the  center  of  this 
high  impulsion  ! 

ANNA  GARLIN  SPENCER. 
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The  Army  as  a  Social  Service 

By  Charles  °Johnson  Post 


THIS  country  needs  an  army.  It 
needs  it  just  as  any  subdivision 
of  society  needs  a  police  force. 
Such  army  must  be  efficient ;  it  must  bear 
a  relation  to  the  probabilities  of  its  serv- 
ice. It  must  not  be  an  army  merely  for 
the  sake  of  an  army;  and  it  must  be  an 
army  proportioned  to  our  needs  and  to  its 
social  use.  And  the  elements  in  it  of 
social  and  economic  waste  must  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

In  other  words,  the  army  of  the  future 
must  not  be  merely  an  increase  in  the 
sheer  bulk  on  the  feudal  system  that  has 
been  established;  the  army  must  be  a 
part  of  our  social  system  in  place  of  this 
present  feudal  survival  carried  as  a 
heavy  and  useless  burden  by  society  un- 
til the  time  of  war. 

The  ideal  army  system  existed  in  those 
simpler  times  when  the  daily  activities  of 
a  man  were  interchangeable  with  the  skill 
and  training  needed  for  war.  The  hunt- 
ing, the  open  life,  and  the  necessities  of 
primitive  existence  were  a  constant 
training  of  the  youth  to  a  skill  that  made 
him  the  finest  fighting  material  in  the 
world,  when  properly  led  and  slightly 
adapted  to  mass  organization.  History 
is  full  of  examples. 

But  today  this  old  interchangeability 
has  been  lost  in  the  complexities  of  the 
social  structure.  The  army  requires  and 
gives  a  training  in  purely  militaristic 
channels  that  are  useless  in  the  common 
places  of  our  daily  life.  Our  economic 
life  neither  trains  men  for  an  easy  shift 
into  army  use,  nor  does  our  army  train- 
ing give  its  members — with  certain 


R-  POST'S  active  interest  in 
military  affairs  began  with 
the  Spanish-American  war  during 
which  he  served  as  an  enlisted  sol- 
dier in  the  ranks  and  took  part  in 
the  fighting  in  Cuba.  He  subse- 
quently held,,  a  commission  as  an 
officer  in  the'troops  of  New  York 
state  in  both  the  infantry  and  the 
coast  artillery  branches,  jmd,  in  the 
days  when  there  was  no  general 
hysteria  of  eagerness  in  militia  ef- 
ficiency, was  one  of  the  group  of 
five  officers  who  subscribed  to  a 
private  course  of  military  study 
under  the  guidance  of  a  regular 
army  officer  from  West  Point. 

Mr.  Post  is  the  compiler  of 
Horse  Packing,  a  manual  of  pack- 
animal  transportation  for  field  use. 
It  was  he  ivho  attacked  the  abuses 
and  favoritism  that  had  been 
screened  under  the  archaic  system 
of  the  army  court-martial  in  a 
series  of  articles  in  Harper's  Week- 
ly. He  also  made  public  the  du- 
Pont  powder  scandals. 

C  INCE  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
^  pean  war,  Mr.  Post  has  been 
elaborating  his  plan  for  vocational 
training  in  the  army,  the  elements 
of  which  are  set  forth  in  this  arti- 
cle. The  plan  has  been  submitted 
to  the  administration. — EDITOR. 


special  and  technical  exceptions — any- 
thing that  assists  them  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  life  and  livelihood  when  they 
return  to  civil  life.  On  the  present  feudal 
basis,  the  army  and  army  life  are  waste- 


ful and  demoralizing. 

And  it  is  in  these  facts,  i.  e.,  that  the 
army  is  a  thing  apart  from  society  and 
resting  as  a  necessary  burden  upon  the 
backs  of  the  country,  that  there  lurks 
the  fear  of  militarism.  It  is  a  class  feel- 
ing, a  military  class  feeling,  that  has  ac- 
companied the  development  of  a  domin- 
ant army  influence,  and  makes  of  it  an 
inevitable  militarism.  We  see  its  sinis- 
ter influence  in  those  conspicuous  coun- 
tries which  have  devoted  themselves  to 
military  exaltation — that  is,  wherever  thr 
military  has  become  the  element  domin- 
ating the  countrymen  on  the  plea  of  the 
protection  it  gives. 

The  officers  of  Berlin  jostling  a  right 
of  way  along  the  sidewalk  is  its  mildest 
and  least  sinister  expression ;  its  worst  is 
the  hatred  that  its  militaristic  autocracy 
from  the  easy  channels  of  routine  holds 
for  democracy  and  human  rights  and 
liberties ;  and  this  touches  England  as 
well  as  Germany.  These  are  the  things 
that  we  of  America  fear  in  the  sweeping 
plans  of  massive  army  enthusiasts,  be 
they  never  so  innocently  sincere. 

But,  take  the  feudalism  out  of  the  army 
in  its  relation  to  society ;  relate  our  army 
establishment  to  society  in  a  training  for 
our  daily  social  and  economic  life,  where- 
in young  men  may  achieve  not  solely 
military  training  but  equipment  as  well 
for  the  industrial  life  ahead  of  them — 
initiate  army  reorganization  along  these 
lines  and  you  may  have  an  army  un- 
changed as  to  its  efficiency  for  defense 
and  without  any  more  menace  of  mili- 
tarism than  there  is  in  the  vocational 
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schools    and    technical    colleges    of    the 
country. 

But  this  change  we  cannot  effect  on 
the  present  plan  of  army  organization 
and  army  munition  making.  Some  slight 
changes  would  be  needed — not  basic 
changes  in  any  military  sense,  but  modi- 
fications or  extensions  of  already  exist- 
ing features  of  army  organizations. 
What  I  propose  is  essential  efficiency 
which  could  be  best  laid  out  along  some 
such  lines  as  the  following: 

The  young  recruit  would  enlist  and 
would  then  have — in  a  time  regulated 
solely  by  his  own  ability  and  capacity — 
a  certain  degree  of  military  skill  to 
achieve.  It  has  been  found  in  actual 
tests  by  the  War  Department  that  con- 
siderably less  than  one  year  is  required 
to  train  a  soldier  in  any  one  of  the  three 
basic  branches  of  the  service:  infantry, 
artillery  and  cavalry.  But  there  should 
be  a  certain  definite  standard  of  military 
efficiency  to  attain  which,  once  achieved, 
would  entitle  any  soldier  in  such  grade  of 
"first  class  private"  to  pass  on  into  the 
vocational  industrial  apprenticeship  for 
three  years. 

THIS  vocational  training  would  be 
in  the  government  shops  in  which 
the  implements  and  munitions  of  war- 
fare were  manufactured.  All  army  sup- 
plies should  be  manufactured  here.  This 
would  serve  a  double  purpose:  first,  it 
would  give  the  field  for  vocational  in- 
struction and,  second,  it  would  not  per- 
mit any  commercial  army  contract  in- 
terest to  thrive  on  war  scares  or  war. 
War  is  too  great  a  matter  of  national 
and  individual  sacrifice  and  destitution 
to  permit  it  to  be  a  channel  of  private 
profit  to  any  one  class  or  industry.  If 
war  is  necessary  or  inevitable  let  its  bur- 
den fall  equally  and  without  exempting 
a  favored  few.  Private  profit  in  or 
from  war  must  be  utterly  abolished. 

During  the  period  of  vocational  ap- 
prenticeship, the  men  would  take  with 
them  to  whatever  shop  they  were  assign- 
ed their  complete  uniform  and  equipment ; 
they  should  have  two  months  in  the  field 
with  the  colors  during  the  first  year  of 
vocational  training;  six  weeks  with  the 
colors  during  the  second  year;  and  one 
month  during  the  final  year  of  their  vo- 
cational work.  This  would  crystallize 
what  they  had  learned  in  the  period  of 
their  straight  military  service  or  adapt 
them  to  any  intervening  improvements 
that  had  developed  in  method  or  material. 


At  any  time  during  this  period  of  voca- 
tional apprenticeship  only  the  few  min- 
utes needed  to  get  into  uniform  would 
make  them  ready  to  fall  into  the  ranks 
of  the  organization  to  which  they  were 
attached. 

On  this  basis  young  men  would  choose 
and  go  into  those  trades  for  which  they 
had  a  natural  aptitude.  But  there  would 
be  a  certain  percentage  of  men — just  as 
there  is  now — who  would  like  the  mili- 
tary life  and  desire  to  continue  in  it. 
This  class  of  men  would,  instead  of  serv- 
ing the  shop  apprenticeship,  pass  into  a 
military  school  for  the  training  of  non- 
commissioned officers.  A  year  would 
probably  prove  a  suitable  length  of  time. 
Upon  the  completion  of  this  course  they 
would  return  to  the  army  establishment 
proper  and  become  a  portion  of  the  regu- 
lar establishment.  These  men  would  re- 
turn as  privates,  yet  capable  of  acting 
as  sergeants. 

But  there  would  be  two  general  classes 
among  the  men  who  desired  the  appren- 
ticeship for  civil  trades  and  those  who 
desired  the  military  life.  One  would 
have  the  modest  ambitions  of  a  trade,  a 
craft — either  the  civil  or  military — and 
the  other  would  have  the  ambition  and 
the  capacity  for  the  higher  branches.  It 
is  here  that  the  real  function  of  West 
Point  as  a  great  federal  university  should 
begin.  Both  groups  of  men  should  have 
the  right,  upon  satisfying  the  entrance 
requirements,  to  enter  and  prepare  for 
a  career  in  a  civil  profession — engineer, 
chemist,  civil  service  or  any  other  tech- 
nical branch  of  our  economic  structure, 
as  well  as  to  acquire  the  qualifications 
of  an  officer  in  the  military  service.  If 
the  principle  is  sound,  whereby  the  coun- 
try shall  train  men  for  the  technical  work 
of  one  department  of  the  government, 
the  army,  it  is  equally  sound  that  men 
shall  be  prepared  for  other  branches  of 
necessary  governmental  energy  in  other 
administrative  branches. 

But  those  men,  qualifying  in  the  civil 
branches,  should  be  required  to  serve  a 
certain  number  of  years  in  government 
work  in  return  for  the  education  given 
them,  just  as  the  West  Point  cadets  today 
are  called  upon  for  certain  service  in  the 
army  in  return  for  the  expense  of  their 
free  education. 

Those  graduates,  both  of  the  non-com- 
missioned oncers'  schools  and  of  the  fed- 
eral university  who  had  selected  the 
army  as  a  career,  would  become  members 
of  the  regular  army  establishment.  And 


from  this  regular  establishment  there 
would  be  drawn  the  instructors  and  offi- 
cers and  the  whole  executive  forces  of 
the  entire  body  of  men  undergoing  their 
period  of  military  training  until  they  too 
reached  the  stage  of  military  proficiency 
where  they  would  be  entitled  to  choose 
the  apprenticeship  for  their  life  work. 

The  regular  army  section  would  be  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  highly 
trained  soldiers.  In  the  emergency  of 
war  each  private  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  sergeant — this  would,  as  a  rough 
approximation  and  allowing  for  staff  de- 
tails, enlarge  the  army  according  to  such 
a  ratio  approximately  sixteen  times. 

BY  FAR  the  most  important  effect  of 
this  plan  would  be  to  have  a  large 
number  of  men  enlisted  in  the  army  and 
undergoing  an  adequate  military  training, 
which  training  in  turn  would  be  the  im- 
mediate gateway  to  a  trade  or  profession. 
Instead  of  a  great  mass  of  soldiers  serv- 
ing no  function  in  the  social  economics 
of  peace,  there  would  be  a  vast  body  of 
young  Americans  serving  their  periods 
of  apprenticeship  in  a  trade;  and  this 
same  trade  training  would  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  when  the  period 
of  their  enlistment  was  served.  The  so- 
cial waste  of  our  present  army  system 
would  be  overcome. 

In  place  of  the  yearly  congressional 
army  appropriation,  there  would  be,  in 
effect,  an  educational  budget  for  the 
higher  and  more  efficient  training  of  our 
young  men  in  the  arts  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  military  would  be  the  in- 
cidental side,  and  there  would  be  no  more 
danger  of  a  militarism  under  such  a  plan 
than  there  would  be  of  militarism  in  any 
vocational  school.  The  military  pro- 
ficiency would  be  the  incidental  first 
hurdle  to  youthful  ambition  and  not  the 
final  goal  of  achievement. 

It  is  because,  under  present  military 
systems,  armies  in  time  of  peace  rest  as 
a  huge,  expensive  and  feudal  burden  on 
the  back  of  society,  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  army  and  its  inevitable  militarism 
is  regarded  with  suspicion.  Let  what- 
ever army  that  Congress  and  the  official 
military  establishment  deem  necessary 
for  our  country  be  a  great  social  instru- 
ment for  training  and  education,  in 
which  young  men  enter  not  only  to  be- 
come soldiers  but  to  become  better 
equipped  citizens  in  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and  the  menace  of  militarism  is 
gone. 


From  One  of  the  Gang 

By  Edward  Lafferty 


WHEN  I  told  my  wife  that  I 
was  going  to  come  here  and 
make  a  speech  tonight  she 
gave  me  the  "ha,  ha"  right  away.  "Why," 
she  said,  "you  big  boob,  they  are  kidding 
you  and  you  dpn't  know  it." 

Well,  I  let  that  sink  in  and  I  don't 
know  whether  she  told  me  the  truth  or 
not.  Then  she  wanted  to  know  what 
terrible  crime  you  people  had  committed 
that  I  should  be  wished  on  you.  I  got 
bothered  to  find  out  what  I  would  talk 
about  and  she  said,  "Well,  tell  them  the 
history  of  your  past  life;  that  should  be 
interesting."  And  to  show  you  how  well 
trained  I  am,  I  am  going  to  do  it. 

Like  all  the  boys  I  went  with  in  this 
neighborhood,  I  left  school  when  a  little 
over  eleven  and  went  to  work  driving  a 
hoisting  horse  down  on  the  water  front — 
but  instead  I  was  kept  busy  most  of  the 
time  running  for  beer  and  whiskey  for 
two  men  in  the  boat.  The  ambition  of  all 
of  us  boys  was  to  go  into  a  bar  room  and 
buy  a  glass  of  whiskey  or  beer.  It  wasn't 
a  case  of  liking  it,  but  a  matter  of  "safety 
first" ;  when  you  were  in  there  you  were 
safe  from  the  policeman. 

Of  course,  it  was  the  drink  that  played 
such  a  large  part  in  breaking  down  the 
health  of  the  fellows.  I  only  know  two 
of  the  boys  that  I  went  with  that  are 
living  today.  Anyone  who  passed  the 
age  of  28  considered  himself  lucky,  as 
consumption  carried  off  at  least  two- 
thirds  before  that  age. 

Since  the  guild  came  into  the  neigh- 
borhood there  are  fewer  saloons.  On 
the  place  where  the  Hudson  Guild  now 
stands  there  was  a  saloon.  Where  the 
People's  Kitchen  is,  on  the  corner  of 
Twenty-seventh  street  and  Tenth  ave- 
nue, there  was  a  saloon  ;  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Twenty-eighth  street  and 
Tenth  avenue  there  was  another.  The 
ground  now  occupied  by  Chelsea  Park 
held  three,  and  right  next  door  to  the 
guild  there  was  one  until  a  few  months 
ago.  None  of  these  exist  now. 

With  the  closing  of  these  saloons  and 
the  excellent  co-operation  of  the  Board 
of  Health  in  regulating  sanitary  con- 
ditions, there  are  fewer  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis, though  there  arc  still  enough  to 
cause  us  worry. 

We  had  two  sports  in  the  neighbor- 
hood at  that  time.  In  good  weather  it 
was  swimming.  That  was  the  day  sport. 
The  evening  amusement  was  going  up  on 
the  roof  when  it  was  about  dark,  and 
throwing  the  chimney,  brick  by  brick,  at 
the  cops.  That  is  the  way  it  went  on 
until  I  got  to  be  sixteen,  when  the  neigh- 


J  AFFEliTY  is  a  New  York 
"cop."  When  Hudson  Guild 
celebrated  its  twentieth  anniversary 
recently  Laffcrly,  who  had  grown 
uf>  u'iih  tliis  settlement  on  New 
York's  middle  West  Side,  was 
asked  to  make  a  speech.  He  made 
one  that  few  of  his  hearers  will 
ever  forget,  least  of  all  the  settle- 
ment's founder  and  head  worker, 
John  L.  Elliott,  to  whom  Lafferty 
t>aid  full  praise  for  the  changes  iiiat 
he  himself  had  seen  and  helped 
along. — EDITOR.] 


borhood  got  too  small  for  me  and  I  went 
to  sea.  It  was  just  the  same  on  the  other 
side — nothing  but  whiskey ;  but  also  there 
was  less  to  eat  over  there,  so  I  came 
back  here. 

Well,  it  was  worse  for  the  girls — 
there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do.  After 
they  came  home  from  school  they  would 
be  sent  down  to  the  river  for  a  load  of 
wood  or  ice  or  to  pick  up  a  bag  of  coal. 
Whether  they  got  it  by  the  generosity 
of  the  drivers  or  took  it  when  no  one 
was  looking  made  no  difference  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  were  usually 
steeped  in  the  wine  cup. 

IN  THE  old  days  I  have  known  girls 
to  grow  up,  live,  marry  and  die  in  the 
rooms  they  had  always  lived  in.  If  a  girl 
met  a  nice  young  man  she  couldn't  bring 
him  into  the  neighborhood.  If  the  chap 
did  have  nerve  enough  to  go  to  the  door 
the  father  would  say,  "Mamie,  where  did 
you  get  that  dude?"  And  on  the  way 
home  he  would  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  different  gangs  and  if  he  arrived 
at  his  own  destination  it  would  be  the  last 
visit  he  would  make  to  this  part  of  the 
world.  But  nowadays  that  is  all  different. 
There  are  very  few,  if  any,  gangs  now 
in  the  neighborhood,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  police  department 
under  Commissioner  Woods. 

That  is  the  way  it  went  on  in  this 
neighborhood  until  the  Hudson  Guild 
was  born.  The  guild  was  pretty  small 
at  first.  It  fitted  Dr.  Elliott's  hat  when  I 
met  it.  You  know  how  I  met  him.  One 
Sunday  morning  I  was  coming  from 
church  and  there  had  been  a  crap  game 
going-  on  up  the  street  as  usual,  but  this 
morning  the  game  was  broken  up  and  I 
asked  one  of  the  boys,  "What's  the  mat- 
ter with  the  crap  game  that  was  broke 
up?"  He  said,  "Oh,  that  big  skinny  guy 


across  the  street  broke  up  the  game.  He 
says  he  is  going  to  start  a  clubroom  for 
the  boys  in  the  neighborhood." 

We  didn't  believe  him  but  he  started 
it  all  right  in  a  small  house  on  West 
Twenty-seventh  street  where  the  park 
now  is.  From  that  the  guild  grew  to  its 
present  size,  and  it  has  done  more  things 
for  this  neighborhood  than  could  be  done 
in  any  other  way  I  can  think  of. 

In  addition  to  the  clubs  there  is  the 
employment  bureau  for  working  women. 
There  is  hardly  a  day  when  I  am  at  the 
crossing  at  Broadway  and  Thirty-fourth 
street  that  I  do  not  meet  at  least  one 
woman  asking  for  directions  to  different 
parts  of  the  city,  and  many  times  I  find 
she  has  a  card  from  the  Hudson  Guild 
Employment  Bureau.  And  I  often  ask 
them'  questions,  such  as,  "What  is  this 
Hudson  Guild?"  It  is  always  a  word  of 
praise  and  a  blessing  from  an  old  Irish- 
woman that  they  give  in  reply. 

Then  there  are  the  nurseries,  the 
printing  school  and  the  vocational  place- 
ment in  the  house,  and  now  I  see  they 
are  putting  their  efforts  on  the  model 
tenement.  If  we  had  had  tenements  like 
that  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  guild 
would  have  been  saved  a  lot  of  work. 
What  we  have  had  are  tenements  in- 
habited by  whiskey  and  poverty.  That 
is  the  plain  truth.  It  was  seldom  a  child 
went  to  bed  that  you  couldn't  hear  it  cry- 
ing all  over  the  house.  Now  that  is  all 
changed.  As  soon  as  they  grow  up  they 
come  to  the  club.  Girls  go  to  dances — 
go  to  the  country.  There  is  some  place 
for  them  to  go.  The  Doc  here  done  it. 

But  you  know  it  is  like  Napoleon.  He 
said  he  needed  three  things  to  carry  on 
war:  money,  more  money  and  still  more 
money.  Well,  we  have  Napoleon  here, 
but  we  need  one  of  the  three  things  and 
plenty  of  it.  So  I  might  say  that  if  any 
of  you  men  and  women  have  been  flirt- 
ing with  the  war  brides  in  Wall  street, 
it  is  time  to  change  your  flirtation  and 
flirt  with  Miss  Hudson  Guild. 

Well,  I  tell  you,  it's  a  wonderful  move- 
ment, this  Hudson  Guild.  And  in  those 
years  when  I  was  a  boy,  you  have  no 
idea  what  it  meant.  I  suppose  you  often 
say,  "I  am  sorry  for  the  people  down 
here."  Well,  I  say,  "I  am  sorry  for  you, 
because  you  haven't  had  these  things 
done  for  you,  and  you  don't  realize 
what  good  people  there  are  in  the  world." 
If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again  I  wouldn't 
change  places  with  John  Doe  No.  10-1 — 
that  Shepherd  boy.  I  tell  you  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  know  there  are  good 
people  in  the  world. 
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Social  Insurance 


Health  Insurance  "Made  in  Europe 

By  R.  M.  Bradley 


THE  movement  in  favor  of  sick- 
ness insurance,  now  claiming  so 
much  attention,  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  a  growing  perception  by  the  pub- 
lic of  the  entire  inadequacy  of  our  pres- 
ent organized  provision  for  the  care  of 
the  sick.  Such  organization,  as  it  now 
exists,  is  based  financially  mainly  on 
charitable  foundations  and  on  charitable 
contributions. 

To  the  dissatisfaction  resulting  from 
inadequate  service  is  added  the  dislike 
of  the  ordinary  self-supporting  citizen 
to  becoming  an  object  of  benevolence, 
when  his  habit  and  preference  is  to  be 
dealt  with  on  a  basis  of  business  equality. 

He  has,  in  fact,  an  incurable  prefer- 
ence for  having  his  charity  reach  him 
through  his  pay  .envelope  or  his  salary 
check;  or,  in  other  words,  he  has  a  con- 
tinued desire  to  look,  not  to  charity  but 
to  social,  economic  or  legislative  forces, 
for  the  remedy  of  any  evils  affecting 
him  personally  that  he  cannot  individu- 
ally surmount. 

He  is  also  coming  to  realize  that  the 
exigencies  of  sickness  are  of  a  kind  that 
the  average  citizen  cannot  meet  out  of 
his  current  income,  since  they  fall  here 
and  there  at  unexpected  times  imposing 
upon  individual  families  overwhelming 
costs  and  leaving  others  free. 

Realizing,  therefore,  that  like  fire  and 
accident  these  losses  are  proper  subjects 
for  insurance,  the  public  is  turning  to 
foreign  models  of  compulsory  state  insur- 
ance for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  of  social  insurance.  It  is  here 
that  our  danger  lies.  England  has  copied 
Germany  with  forms  of  insurance  not 
particularly  well  adapted  to  her  people, 
and  we  are  urged  in  our  turn  to  copy  the 
copy  of  what  is  still  more  remote  from 
our  habits  and  traditions  and  is  likely 
to  be  still  less  capable  of  rendering  us  the 
most  efficient  service. 

We  are  helped  along  this  path  by  our 
proneness  to  rush  to  legislation  in  order 
to  obtain  by  decree  what  can  best  be 
evolved,  in  a  satisfactory  form,  as  a 
slower  and  more  natural  growth,  by  the 
education  of  the  people  in  supplying  their 
needs  in  accordance  with  their  own  habits 
and  traditions. 

Germany,  a  country  of  rigid  medical 
standards  and  strong  and  accurate  ad- 
ministrative methods,  has  transmitted 
state  sickness  insurance  to  England, 
where  medical  standards,  if  not  of  the 
best,  are  at  least  possessed  of  a  certain 


l\/fR.  BRADLEY'S  criticism  of 
the  health  insurance  move- 
ment is  valuable  both  in  its  ex- 
pression of  a  point  of  view  fre- 
quently encountered  and  in  its 
frank  recognition  of  the  need  of 
insurance  to  combat  existing  evils. 

Certain  misconceptions,  however, 
should  be  pointed  out.  The  health 
insurance  proposals  as  laid  before 
three  state  legislatures  this  year 
do  not  contemplate  state  insurance. 
The  proposed  organisation  was  one 
of  mutual  insurance  under  a  form, 
of  state  supervision  not  much  more 
exacting  in  its  character  than  that 
already  in  existence  over  all  other 
forms  of  insurance. 

Mr.  Bradley's  alternate  plan  is 
for  a  "responsible  association"  of 
physicians  and  business  men.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  such  an  association 
the  wage  workers,  who  are  to  be 
the  chief  beneficiaries,  ought  to  be 
substantially  represented  and  that 
brings  us  right  back  to  the  scheme 
of  the  Mills  bill  in  New  York, 
which  provides  that  employes  shall 
have  with  employers  the  responsi- 
bility of  management.  As  for  the 
fear  that  under  a  compulsory  sys- 
tem, "incompetent  political  doctors" 
would  be  saddled  on  the  public,  it 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  all 
physicians  of  good  standing  in  the 
community  would  be  entitled  to 
practice  under  the  proposed  plan. 
European  experience  was  studied 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the 
German  system  was  not  blindly  fol- 
lowed. 

There  are  only  two  definite  prin- 
ciples upon  the  admission  of  which 
the  propaganda  of  health  insurance 
depends:  on  the  one  hand,  elimina- 
tion of  profits  and  economy  of  ad- 
ministration; and  on  the  other, 
compulsion.  Without  raising  any 
argument  at  this  time  as  to  the 
comparative  quality  of  public  serv- 
ice in  Europe  and  this  country,  it 
is  sufficient  to  point  out  that,  so 
far  as  private  health  insurance  for 
workingmen  is  concerned,  the  ex- 
pense ratio  in  this  country  runs 
from  50  to  60  per  cent.  There  is 
evidently  room  here  for  improve- 
ment.— EDITOR. 


responsible  uniformity,  and  where  admin- 
istrative methods,  if  weaker  and  less 
drastic  than  those  of  Germany,  are  at 
least  held  up  by  a  vast  body  of  con- 
servative traditions  making  for  responsi- 
bility of  administration. 

We,  in  our  turn,  are  now  being  urged 
to  copy  blindly  the  older  communities 
and  to  apply  for  the  purpose  our  chaotic 
medical  standards  and  our  loose  admin- 
istrative methods,  where  all  the  disad- 
vantages and  none  of  the  advantages  of 
our  intense  individualism  and  rapid 
growth  are  manifest.  Before  doing  this 
would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  look  care- 
fully to  see  whether  we  cannot  accom- 
plish more  in  the  end  by  working  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  own  traditions  and  on 
lines  where  we  have  shown  substantial 
accomplishment  rather  than  failure? 

In  European  countries  we  have  ex- 
amples of  accomplishment  through  state 
action,  such  as  savings  banks,  telephone 
and  railroad  service,  which  are  matched 
by  similar  public  service  in  our  own 
country  that  is  in  many  cases  as  good  and 
in  some  cases  vastly  superior.  This 
service,  however,  in  our  own  country  is 
usually  accomplished,  when  at  its  best, 
by  some  private  or  semi-public  organiza- 
tion under  regulation  by  government; 
not  by  government  operation. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  had  we 
attempted  the  same  functions  on  a  large 
scale  through  direct  governmental  action, 
we  should  not  only  in  practical  effect 
have  concentrated  a  more  dangerous 
amount  of  power  in  fewer  hands  than  at 
present,  but  we  should  have  either  failed 
lamentably  or  had  a  standard  of  efficiency 
very  much  lower  than  we  have  at  pres- 
ent ;  lower  moreover,  than  that  which 
some  of  tKese  European  powers  are  able 
to  attain  through  direct  governmental  ac- 
tion. Yet  when  a  new  and  urgent  need 
is  found  for  family  insurance  against 
sickness,  we  hastily  turn  to  governmental 
action,  in  spite  of  the  almost  absolute 
certainty  that,  if  we  do  not  fail,  we  shall 
merely  intrench  in  our  midst  a  low  stand- 
ard of  service  and  a  vast  army  of  para- 
sitic functionaries  without  attaining  good 
service. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  consider  whe- 
ther we  should  not  first  undertake  by 
methods  suited  to  our  nature  and  tradi- 
tions to  establish  a  service  in  a  limited 
field,  of  which  the  example  and  tradi- 
tions would  force  a  higher  standard  for 
a  more  extended  service  whether  under- 
taken by  government  or  not. 

The  method  I  would  suggest  for  ac- 
complishing this  would  be  somewhat  as 
follows :  Let  a  responsible  association, 
made  up  of  physicians  and  business  men 
of  unquestioned  standing,  undertake  to 
furnish  family  sickness  insurance  and 
family  service  in  sickness  to  a  given 
number  of  families  selected  and  grouped 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  a  reasonable 
chance  of  uniformity  in  risk.  Such  serv- 
ice could  be  guaranteed  for  a  given  time 
by  taking  an  arbitrary  minimum  assess- 
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mem  from  the  families.  The  chances  of 
excess  cost  would,  in  that  case,  be  under- 
written by  persons  or  organizations  in- 
terested in  the  experiment. 

As  an  alternative,  a  definite  sum 
could  be  raised  by  assessment  of  the  in- 
sured, supplemented  if  necessary  by  an 
additional  fund  to  give  inducement  to 
the  participators,  and  it  could  then  be 
ascertained  by  experience  how  long  a 
given  cost  would  carry  a  given  number 
of  families  with  first-class  service. 

Personally,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
any  elaborate  study  of  morbidity  on 
which  to  base  insurance  assessments 
would  be  worth  the  necessary  time  and 
cost,  or  that  estimates  of  cost  based  on 
foreign  precedents  would  be  much  more 
valuable. 

The  best  way  to  find  out  what  organ- 
ized service  is  the  best  practicable,  and 
what  is  the  cost  of  that  service,  is  first 
to  try  it  practically  under  responsible 
and  capable  private  management.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  greater  service  that 
could  be  rendered  by  private  individuals, 
by  foundations,  or  by  associations  of 
public-spirited  citizens  than  the  promo- 
tion of  such  a  work.  By  financing  the 
service  of  the  independent  classes  from 
their  own  pockets,  it  would  be  possible 
in  the  end  to  substitute  a  sound  for  a 
false  financial  foundation  of  all  organ- 
ized service  for  the  sick. 

If  this  is  not  done  by  responsible  priv- 
ate organization,  establishing  a  high 
standard,  it  means  that  we  shall  shortly 
have  a  low  standard  of  governmental 
sickness  insurance  service  demoralizing 
our  politics  and  demoralized  by  politics. 
This  will  be  fastened  upon  numerous 
communities  throughout  the  country  to 
the  needless  sacrifice  of  the  lives  and 
health  of  countless  thousands. 

The  prospects  of  something  better  are 
not  encouraging.  Our  physicians  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  actual  work  for  the  sick 
and  have  no  mind  for  finance  or  organ- 
ization, and  our  leading  business  men, 
who  would  eagerly  direct  their  great 
financial  capacity  to  organizing  on  prac- 
tical lines  to  supply  the  public  demand 
for  anything  else  from  chewing  gum  to 
railroad  transportation,  usually  refrain 
from  giving  even  an  infinitesimal  por- 
tion of  their  real  business  intellect  to 
organizing  the  supply  of  service  in  sick- 
ness, because  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
classed  as  philanthropy.  If  they  would 
give  this  work  more  of  their  business 
brains  it  would  need  fewer  contributions 
from  their  purses. 

As  for  our  social  workers,  many  of 
them  are  only  too  ready  to  take  the  short- 
est cuts  to  the  millennium  through  the 
nearest  legislatures,  with  the  help  of 
others  whose  motives  in  hastily  enlarging 
governmental  functions  are  much  less 
disinterested  than  theirs. 

The  prospect,  therefore,  is  that,  un- 
less there  is  an  awakening  to  the  danger, 
we  shall  find  ourselves  saddled  with  the 
support  of  large  bodies  of  incompetent 


political  doctors,  and  that  the  public  will 
for  years  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
knowing  what  vast  help  could  be  ren- 
dered them,  were  it  only  possible  to 
combine  sound  finance  and  good  business 
methods  with  the  organized  service  of 
capable  and  responsible  physicians  and 
surgeons. 

UNION  BENEFITS  AND  STATE 
FUNDS 

AT  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Association  of  Indus- 
trial Accidents  Boards  and  Commissions 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  last  week  in 
April,  Royal  Meeker,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  labor,  read  a  paper  on  the 
relation  of  workman's  compensation  to 
old  age,  health,  and  unemployment  insur- 
ance. His  remarks  on  health  insurance 
which  were  especially  timely  were  in 
part  as  follows: 

"The  workmen's  compensation  acts 
must  be  enlarged  to  take  in  industrial 
poisoning  and  illnesses.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  wait  for  this  legislation,  how- 
ever, before  beginning  an  active  cam- 
paign for  health  insurance — universal, 
compulsory,  state  health  insurance — true 
social  insurance.  Germany's  first  experi- 
ment with  social  insurance  legislation 
was  her  sickness  insurance  law  enacted 
a  third  of  a  century  ago.  The  benefits 
growing  out  of  this  law  have  been  in- 
calculable. 

"Great  Britain,  the  home  of  laissez- 
faire  and  free  competition,  was  driven 
to  enact  a  much  more  drastic  and  far- 
reaching  law  which  became  operative  in 
1912.  .  .  . 

"I  have  worked  on  the  farms  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Iowa,  in  the  lumber  woods 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  foundries,  ma- 
chine shops,  and  factories,  and  at  casual 
employments  in  several  states,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  say  that  of  all  the  fears  that 
gnaw  at  the  heart  of  the  working  man 
and  woman,  the  fear  of  sickness  is  the 
most  constant  and  the  most  powerful. 
Men  are  not  afraid  of  death,  they  are 
not  much  concerned  about  accidents,  but 
they  dread  the  thought  of  illness.  They 
attempt  to  provide  against  it  in  the  only 
way  known  to  them — by  insurance  with 
'health  insurance'  companies.  The  cost 
is  enormous  for  a  negligible  benefit.  The 
only  way  this  matter  can  be  handled 
properly  so  that  the  most  necessitous  will 
be  provided  for  is  through  universal  com- 
pulsory state  health  insurance. 

"Some  of  the  leaders  of  trade  unionism 
are  opposed  to  social  health  insurance, 
because,  as  they  think,  it  will  injure  the 
mutual  benefit  funds  of  the  unions.  This 
objection  could  perhaps  be  overcome  by 
laws  providing  for  state  co-operation 
with  the  union  benefit  funds,  the  state 
contributing  a  certain  share  and  con- 
trolling the  expenditure  of  the  funds.  .  .  . 

"In  opposing  state  or  social  insurance 
the  trade  unionists  are  taking  their  stand 
side  by  side  and  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  insurance  companies  in  their 
fight  for  exorbitantly  high  health  insur- 
ance rates.  They  are  opposing  a  more 
economical  means  of  carrying  risks  on 
the  ground  that  their  particular  vested 


interest  will  be  injured.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  attitude  taken  by  the  toll  road  com- 
panies when  the  steam  railroad  was  in- 
troduced. The  toll  roads  enjoined  the 
steam  roads  in  the  courts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  ground  that  the  monopoly 
charters  of  the  toll  roads  were  violated 
and  the  cheaper  steam  transportation  in- 
jured their  business.  .  .  . 

"Some  trade  unionists  fear  that  social 
insurance  will  tend  to  destroy  the  unions 
by  substituting  compulsory  state  insur- 
ance for  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  vol- 
untary association  in  unions.  They  hold 
to  this  view  doggedly  and  dogmatically  in 
the  face  of  all  the  evidence.  The  effect 
of  social  insurance  in  Great  Britain  in 
revivifying  and  strengthening  the  trade 
unions  was  enormous.  In  the  same  way 
social  legislation,  including  social  insur- 
ance, has  built  up  the  unions  in  Aus- 
tralasia. In  Germany  the  trade  unions 
were  weak  and  ineffectual  until  they 
were  raised  to  power  and  compelled  to 
take  on  functions  of  responsibility  in 
helping  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
social  insurance  legislation  of  that  coun- 
try. 

"The  trade  unionists  are  quite  right  in 
insisting  that  they  be  given  a  hand  in  the 
framing  of  any  social  insurance  legis- 
lation that  it  is  proposed  to  put  on  the 
statute  books.  They  act  against  the  in- 
terests of  labor  when  they  come  out  in 
opposition  to  any  social  insurance  legis- 
lation whatsoever.  .  .  . 

"I  have  been  a  manual  laborer  for  al- 
most half  of  my  working  life,  and  I  re- 
sent the  insinuation  that  none  may  ven- 
ture an  opinion  upon  labor  matters  ex- 
cept a  small  body  of  union  officials  act- 
ing as  a  board  of  guardians  and  trus- 
tees for  all  laborers,  union  and  non- 
union. I  regard  the  assumption  of  au- 
thority by  these  few  officials  as  too 
sweeping.  I  claim  the  right  to  voice  the 
sentiments  of  a  large  body  of  laboring 
men  and  women,  both  organized  and  un- 
organized." 

TO   STUDY   THE   DOCTOR'S 
PROBLEMS 

THE  American  Medical  Association 
has  appointed  a  committee  on  so- 
cial insurance,  consisting  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Lambert  as  chairman;  Dr.  Cotton 
of  Boston  and  Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill  of 
Chicago,  whose  death,  since  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee,  means  serious 
loss  to  many  social  movements. 

The  immediate  work  of  the  committee 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  educational 
propaganda,  primarily  among  the  medical 
profession  in  this  country.  In  addition, 
the  committee  hopes  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  medical  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem, of  the  relation  between  the  physi- 
cian and  insurance  systems  in  all  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  will  also  gather  in- 
formation on  the  economic  status  of  the 
medical  profession  in  this  country. 

Dr.  I.  M.  Rubinow,  who  has  resigned 
from  an  important  position  with  an  in- 
surance company  in  order  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  social  insurance  work, 
has  been  selected  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  committee. 
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HEALTH 


Dispensaries  of  Today  and  Tomorrow 


IN  view  of  the  increased  attention 
given  to  health  problems  by  workers 
in  every  department  of  charitable 
and  social  work  and  of  the  important 
place  dispensaries  have  come  to  fill  in  co- 
operating with  these  social  agencies,  it 
is  worth  wnile  to  view  briefly  some  re- 
cent important  discussions  centering  on 
dispensary  work.  All  sorts  of  practical 
questions  that  face  the  case  worker  can 
be  answered  only  when  the  doctor  has 
passed  on  the  situation. 

THAT  dispensaries  are  a  growing 
factor  in  curative  and  preventive 
medicine  is  the  theme  of  a  paper  by  Dr. 
S.  S.  Goldwater,  recently  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  New  York.  His 
paper  is  No.  29  of  the  department's  Re- 
print Series.  Dispensaries  are  growing  in 
numbers — the  100  existing  in  1900  having 
become  700  fifteen  years  later.  They  are 
growing,  too,  in  capacity  and  in  variety. 
Their  first  opportunity  for  increased 
effectiveness  Dr.  Goldwater  finds  in  self- 
analysis,  in  an  honest  appraisal  of  work ; 
then  'in  recognizing  the  interdependence 
of  medical  and  social  work ;  yet  again  in 
clinical  team  work,  or  the  co-operation  of 
specialists;  and  finally,  in  teaching. 

The  Boston  Dispensary  was  the  first, 
or  one  of  the  first,  to  inquire  how  funny 
patients  failed  to  return  after  the  first 
visit,  and  why  this  was  so.  It  was  one 
of  the  first,  too.  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  a  patient's  social  and  occu- 
pational history.  Says  Dr.  Goldwater: 

"Large  numbers  of  patients  engaged  in 
a  single  occupation  or  exposed  to  the 
same  environment  do  not  come  to  the 
dispensary  together,  but  in  such  scat- 
tered fashion  that  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  discover  the  common  factors  in  a  large 
group  of  cases.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
background  there  are  common  environ- 
mental conditions  which  need  to  be  treat- 
ed in  themselves,  with  a  view  to  disease 
prevention.  May  not  the  dispensary, 
which  in  its  records  of  thousands  of 
cases  possesses  the  key  to  these  condi- 
tions and  can  show  the  harm  they  do, 
properly  concern  itself  with  environ- 
mental treatment,  with  social  conditions, 
with  social  reform  ?" 

Dr.  Goldwater  refers  to  General 
Gorgas'  advocacy  of  "the  single  tax  on 
land  as  a  health  measure." 

"You  see."  he  snys.  "[General  Gorgns] 
does  not  deal  with  disease  in  the  ortho- 
dox way:  he  gfoos  nftcr  what  he  believes 
t"  be  the  underlying  cause  and  combines 
political  economy  and  constructive  state- 


manship  with  sanitation.  We  may  or  we 
may  not  agree  with  his  political  economy 
or  with  his  theory  of  taxation;  we  can- 
not fail  to  commend  his  plan  of  bringing 
within  the  field  of  sanitary  observation 
concealed  factors  which  he  believes  to 
have  an  indirect  but  a  real  relation  to 
disease." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  develop- 
ment needed  in  dispensary  work  is  the 
organization  of  clinics  for  self-support- 
ing working  people.  The  best  of  medi- 
cal skill  is  open  to  the  rich  and  to  the 
very  poor.  For  the  patient  who  is  just 
above  the  poverty  line,  efficient  medical 
service  should  be  available.  This  has 
been  done  in  a  few  dispensaries;  it 
should  be  an  immediate  extension  of 
work,  especially  in  view  of  proposed  so- 
cial legislation. 

"Such  organization  will  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  state-regulated  sickness 
insurance,  and  will  add  to  the  value  of 
such  insurance  when  established.  Great 
Britain  launched  its  insurance  scheme 
before  adequate  preparation  was  made. 
The  great  voluntary  hospitals  and  out- 
patient departments  of  London,  where 
much  high-grade  medical  work  is  done, 
but  done  gratuitously,  were  not  incor- 
porated in  the  government's  plan ;  the 
medical  care  of  the  insured  was  left  to 
district  or  panel  doctors,  with  their 
necessarily  limited  knowledge  and  in- 
ferior facilities  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. A  medical  organization  which  is 
fathered  by  the  government  should  be 
on  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency;  and  in 
order  to  insure  the  best  results,  the 
principles  of  team  work  must  be  utilized. 

"Now  that  this  country  is  moving  to- 
ward sickness  insurance,  I  hope  that  we 
shall  be  foresighted  enough  to  utilize  in 
whatever  plan  we  may  adopt,  the  avail- 
able resources  of  our  existing  medical 
institutions,  both  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries; without  this,  we  cannot  provide 
medical  service  of  the  best  kind.  Of 
course,  the  present  facilities  will  have 
to  be  greatly  increased:  and  since  the 
medical  work  will  not  longer  be  charit- 
able work,  but  part  of  a  scheme  of  so- 
cial insurance,  adequate  compensation 
will  have  to  be  provided  for  the  doctors." 

In  closing.  Dr.  Goldwater  emphasized 
the  dispensary's  opportunity  as  a  teach- 
ing institution.  The  medical  student  of 
early  days  was  interested  in  a  patient's 
bodv ;  now  he  is  interested  in  the  patient. 

The  complaint  of  "dispensary  abuse" 
has  perhaps  rather  consumed  time  than 
contributed  a  solution  to  the  problems 
underlying  it.  "Who  is  poor  enough  to 
be  sick  ?"  is  the  modern  form  of  a  vital 


query.  And  the  workingman  who  can- 
not make  himself  say  "I  am  poor 
enough,"  is  a  recently  recognized  ele- 
ment in  dispensary  work.  This  phase  of 
the  work  is  discussed  by  Michael  M. 
Davis,  Jr.,  in  leaflet  33  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
entitled,  Pay  Clinics  for  Persons  of 
Moderate  Means.  There  Mr.  Davis  tells 
of  an  experiment  of  this  kind  made  in 
Boston. 

The  Boston  Dispensary  opened  a  pay 
clinic  for  care  of  the  eyes- — in  the  even- 
ing, since  it  was  for  working  people; 
twice  weekly,  with  an  expert  oculist,  a 
medical  social  worker  and  clerk  in  serv- 
ice. The  fees  were  $1  for  the  first  visit, 
SO  cents  for  each  visit  afterward.  Glass- 
es were  furnished  at  a  price  slightly 
above  the  cost  to  the  dispensary.  In 
the  two  years  reported  on,  972  new  pa- 
tients were  cared  for,  77  per  cent  of 
whom  required  glasses  and  about  20  per 
cent  presented  some  kind  of  eye  disease, 
sometimes  serious. 

The  medical  service  was  salaried ;  yet 
through  these  initial  years,  the  experi- 
ment came  within  $178  of  being  self-sup- 
porting; and  an  estimate  of  nine  months 
of  the  third  year  showed  a  small  sur- 
plus above  expenses.  Since  this  time 
the  Boston  Dispensary  has  opened  also 
an  evening  "G-U"  clinic  and  an  evening 
syphilis  clinic  as  well.  These  two  were 
the  first  of  their  kind  and  have  rapidly 
increased  in  attendance.  In  1915  the 
dispensary  treated  in  these  self-support- 
ing evening  clinics  1,108  who  paid  10,155 
visits.  That  it  is  not  impossible  to  se- 
cure competent  medical  service  for  even- 
ing clinics,  this  and  other  successful  ex- 
periments show. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis, 
New  York,  the  work  of  venereal  disease 
clinics  received  both  critical  and  con- 
structive discussion.  A  close  survey  of 
this  phase  of  dispensary  work,  made  by 
Dr.  Barringer,  of  the  society,  and  Philip 
S.  Platt,  of  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  is  nearing 
completion,  and  of  this  Mr.  Platt  gave  a 
brief  advance  report. 

There  are  27  clinics  in  New  York 
which  treat  syphilis.  The  recent  exam- 
ination showed  these  clinics  to  be  greatly 
in  need  of  strengthening,  only  7  being 
now  up  to  standard.  Weakness  of  or- 
ganization showed  also  in  lack  of  ade- 
quate equipment.  The  investigators 
found  that  in  many  instances  the  clinic 
staff  was  required  to  do  its  work  with 
few  instruments  or  with  instruments  of 
old-fashioned  type.  Another  cause  for 
criticism  was  uncleanliness.  Further, 
some  of  the  clinics  were  not  sufficiently 
in  use,  being  open  only  three  days  a 
week  and  not  always  at  the  most  suit- 
able hours.  Also,  there  was  a  regrettable 
lack  of  uniform  standard  according  to 
which  a  patient  might  be  discharged  as 
cured. 
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Courtesy  TV.  A  .  N  Thompson 


ADVERTISING  THE   WORK   OF   THE   BROOKLYN    DISPENSARY 

In  the  reception  room  are  displayed  quack  advertisements  and  posters  telling 
the  truth  concerning  these  claims 


Notices  posted  in  wasliroonis  of  restaurants  and  barber-shops,  replacing  the 
signs  of  quack  doctors 


In  many  cases,  Mr.  Platt  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  access  to  the  records  and 
even  when  found,  the  records  were  fre- 
quently inadequate.  Sometimes  he  could 
not  find  even  the  number  of  patients  re- 
ceived or  the  number  of  prescriptions 
written. 

The  value  of  a  "diagnostic  index"  he 
urged  strongly.  Such  an  index  is  a  sim- 
ple matter,  merely  a  special  card  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  disease  and  a  num- 
ber referring  to  the  case  in  the  general 
index,  so  that  when  the  clinic  chief  wish- 
ed to  assemble  for  special  study  all  the 
cases  of  one  disease  or  another,  he 
would  be  able  to  do  so  without  difficulty. 

DR.  Louis  Chargin  of  the  New  York 
Department  of  Health  has  found 
the  chief  problem  of  venereal  disease 
clinics  to  be  a  financial  one.  Especially 
in  small  cities,  the  group  which  presents 
the  greatest  problem  is  an  intermediate 
group— those  who  must  depend  upon 
clinics  for  assistance  since  they  cannot 
pay  the  prices  of  private  physicians;  yet 
who  are  unwilling  to  be  "charity  pa- 
tients," and  who  consequently  often  re- 
main untreated  rather  than  attend  a  free 
clinic. 

As  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  dispen- 


sary clinics,  Dr.  Chargin  told  of  the 
reply  of  a  staff  member  of  a  certain  clin- 
ic when  asked  the  reason  for  the  indif- 
ferent work  observed.  Said  the  doctor : 

"The  clinic  lacks  incentive.  .  .  . 
An  unusual  case  is  always  interesting, 
but  routine  practice  becomes  dull." 

Dr.  Chargin  said: 

"But  if  the  case  had  come  to  your  pri- 
vate office,  how  would  you  feel  toward 
it?" 

Frankly  the  staff  doctor  replied,  "But 
there  I  should  be  paid  for  my  time  and 
trouble." 

Therefore,  Dr.  Chargin  believed  in  the 
pay-clinic  system  for  people  of  limited 
means  not  only  for  the  people  themselves, 
but  also  as  a  source  of  income  for  the 
dispensary,  as  well  as  of  better  pay  for 
the  doctors. 

An  actual  experiment  in  pay-clinic 
work  was  reported  by  Charles  F.  Neer- 
gaard,  a  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  Hos- 
pital and  Dispensary.  This  pay-clinic, 
the  first  one  established  in  Greater  New 
York,  was  opened  in  August,  1915.  Its 
motive  was  the  increasing  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  dispensary  plant,  as  well  as 
bringing  scientific  medical  treatment  to 
a  class  which  was  being  exploited  by 
quacks. 


The  new  clinic  was  open  at  suitable 
hours — 5:00  to  6:30  P.M. — six  days  of 
the  week.  The  physicians  were  paid,  and 
the  clinic  actively  advertised  its  work. 
For  example,  the  dispensary  had  been 
granted  authority  to  replace  the  signs  of 
quack  doctors  and  advertising  specialists 
in  the  wash-rooms  of  restaurants  and 
barber-shops,  by  notices  of  its  own  ven- 
ereal disease  clinic  and  the  work  of  the 
Brooklyn  Department  of  Health.  And 
in  the  reception  room  of  the  dispensary, 
is  a  full  display  of  quack  advertisements 
and  posters  telling  the  truth  concerning 
these  claims.  A  detailed  account  of  this 
venereal  disease  clinic,  written  by  Dr. 
Alec  Nichol  Thompson  appears  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Social  Hygiene,  the  journal 
of  the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation. 

Some  of  the  obligations  of  a  venereal 
clinic  to  society  were  indicated  at  this 
same  meeting  by  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr., 
director  of  the  Boston  Dispensary.  Mr. 
Davis  had  recently  analyzed  about  750 
case  histories  of  patients  coming  to  the 
Boston  Dispensary.  That  a  dispensary 
had  an  active  responsibility  to  society 
is  proved  conclusively,  Mr.  Davis  be- 
lieved, by  the  large  proportion  of  vic- 
tims of  venereal  disease  who  had  been 
treating  themselves,  depending  on  drug- 
store advice,  or  had  had  no  treatment 
at  all. 

The  problem  of  indifferent  staff  serv- 
ice, Mr.  Davis  believes,  will  be  over- 
come when  an  adequate  motive  is  pro- 
vided, when  the  dispensary  shall  take  its 
proper  place  as  a  militant  agency  in 
the  public  health  field.  There  must  be 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  behind  the 
clinic. 

The  development  of  social  service  de- 
partments in  dispensaries  has  been  the 
organized  meaning  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  dispensary  and  the  outside  so- 
cial agency.  Among  other  values  to 
other  social  service  departments  is  their 
opportunity  for  competent  follow-up 
work.  This  is  true  perhaps  especially  in 
venereal  clinics  because  such  cases  are 
unique,  in  that  long  after  the  actual 
symptoms  have  disappeared  the  patient 
must  come  back  for  treatment. 

Such  work  as  that  in  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot's 
clinic  in  Boston  and  in  the  Boston  Dis- 
pensary G-U  Clinic  is  generally  consider- 
ed of  exceeding  value. 

IN  closing,  a  very  important  develop- 
ment in  this  type  of  work  is  that  of 
the  Committee  on  Dispensary  Work  of 
the  American  Hospital  Association.  This 
committee  now  nearly  three  years  old 
has  been  studying  the  situation  all  over 
the  country :  has  issued  a  report  and  is 
now  working  on  various  technical  stand- 
ards. Blanks  have  recently  been  sent  out 
for  the  next  complete  report  which  will 
include  valuable  data  as  to  results  and 
methods.  Reports  and  other  details  are 
available  from  the  association. 
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Book  Reviews 


Perspective  in  Child  Welfare  Work 

By  Henry    IV.    Thurston 


THE  CHILD  IN  HUMAN  PROGRESS 
By  George  Henry  Payne.    G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  400  pages.  Price 
$2.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$2.68. 

THE  WAYWARD  CHILD 
By  Hannah  Kent  Schofr.  Child- 
hood and  Youth  Series.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company.  274  pages. 
Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.10. 

BACKWARD  CHILDREN 
By  Arthur  Holmes.     Childhood 
and  Youth  Series.    Bobbs-Merrill 
Company.    241  pages.    Price  $1 ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.09. 
STREET  LAND 

By  Philip  Davis.  Small,  Maynard 
and  Company.  291  pages.  Price 
$1.35;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.47. 

CHILD  WELFARE  WORK  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

By  William  H.  Slingerland.  Pub- 
lished by  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES, 
,  INC.,  for  the  Russell  Sage  Found- 
ation. 352  pages.  Price  $2  post- 
paid. 

CHILD  WELFARE  WORK  IN  CALIFOR- 
NIA 

By  William  H.  Slingerland.  Pub- 
lished by  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES, 
INC.,  for  the  Russell  Sage  Found- 
ation. 247  pages.  Price  $1.50 
postpaid. 

ELEMENTS  OF  RECORD-KEEPING  FOR 
CHILD-HELPING  ORGANIZATIONS 
By  Georgia  G.  Ralph.    Published 
by  SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  for 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  195 
pages.    Price  $1.50  postpaid. 
FISHERS  OF  BOYS 
By  William  McCormick.    George 
H.  Doran  Company.     168  pages. 
Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.07. 

CAMP  AND  OUTING  ACTIVITIES 
By  F.  H.  Cheley  and  G.  Corne- 


lius   Baker.     Association   Press. 
420  pages.    Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.61. 
HANDBOOK  OF  ATHLETIC  GAMES  FOR 
PLAYERS,  INSTRUCTORS  AND  SPECTA- 
TORS 

By  Jessie  H.  Bancroft  and  Wil- 
liam Dean  Pulvermacher.  Mac- 
millan  Company.  627  pages.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.58. 

CHILD  TRAINING;  A  SYSTEM  OF  ED- 
UCATION FOR  THE  CHILD  UNDER 
SCHOOL  AGE 

By  V.  M.  Hilyer.  Century  Com- 
pany. 299  pages.  Price  $1 ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.73. 
CHILD  STUDY  AND  CHILD  TRAINING 
By  William  Byron  Forbush. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  319 
pages.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.08. 

THE  AMERICAN  COUNTRY  GIRL. 
By  Martha  Foote  Crow.     Fred- 
erick A.   Stokes  Company.     367 
pages.     Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.63. 
STORIES    OF    THRIFT    FOR    YOUNG 
AMERICANS 

By  Myron  T.  Pritchard  and 
Grace  A.  Turkington.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  222  pages.  Price 
$.60;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$.68. 
THE  BOY  SCOUTS  YEAR  BOOK 

Edited  by  Walter  P.  McGuire  and 
Franklin  K.  Mathiews.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  and  Company.  243  pages. 
Price  $1.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY $1.70. 

THE  DELINQUENT  CHILD  AND  THE 
HOME.  Second  edition. 

By  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge 
and  Edith  Abbott.  Published  by 
Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  for  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Price 
$2  postpaid. 


IT  IS  a  far  cry  from  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Greece  and  Rome  to  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  the  Boy  Scouts.  Far  as 
it  is  in  time,  it  is  equally  far  in  change 
of  attitude  toward  the  child.  Instead  of 
exposure  and  slavery  for  handicapped 
children  as  a  social  policy  we  are  now 
beginning  to  try  to  give  the  neglected, 
defective,  and  delinquent  child,  what 
every  child  ought  to  have  plus  whatever 
he  needs  to  help  him  to  overcome  his 
handicap.  It  will  be  a  long  time  yet  be- 
fore this  ideal  is  fully  realized,  but  it  is 


much  that  the  ideal  is  here. 

Both  a  time  perspective  and  a  cross- 
section  contemporary  perspective  of  child 
welfare  work  can  be  gained  from  even  a 
rapid  perusal  of  the  current  output  of 
books.  Some  of  the  sixteen  here  re- 
viewed relate  to  the  care  and  training 
not  only  of  the  handicapped  child,  but 
also  to  activities  for  the  children  of  so- 
called  normal  opportunity  who  during 
their  leisure  time,  have  too  often  been 
lost  sight  of  and  even  expected  to  make 
bricks  without  straw. 


The  writer  of  The 
Child  in  Human  Prog- 
ress began  to  study  the 
origin  of  the  child  pro- 
tective movement  in 
the  United  States,  but 
continued  until  he  had 
studied  the  attitude 
toward  children  in  the 
ancient  Far  East,  in 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Assyria, 
Greece,  Rome,  medi- 
eval and  modern  Eu- 
rope, colonial  and  nineteenth  century 
America  and  some  primitive  peoples.  He 
closes  with  a  sketch  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
While  the  book  is  practically  limited  to 
a  description  of  the  various  forms  of 
neglect,  cruelty  and  abuse  from  which 
children  have  suffered,  it  nevertheless 
gives  to  the  student  of  child  welfare  a 
historical  perspective  which  no  other 
book  has  given. 

The  book  does  not  attempt  to  trace 
development  in  any  systematic  way  ex- 
cept by  the  method  of  citation  and  brief 
discussion  of  a  multitude  of  writers  in 
many  lands  and  ages,  each  of  whom  de- 
scribes in  concrete  terms  the  treatment 
which  children  of  his  day  received.  From 
such  data,  however,  the  reader  can  see 
for  himself  the  changes,  in  attitude  and 
feeling  toward  children  on  which  founda- 
tions all  efforts  toward  the  positive  and 
constructive  phases  of  child  welfare  must 
always  be  based. 

For  its  selected  bibliography  and  spe- 
cific citation  of  contemporary  writers  the 
book  is  especially  valuable. 

Mrs.  Schoff  has  had 
intimate  knowledge  of 
the  children  of  the 
Philadelphia  Children's 
Court  and  of  the  whole 
Juvenile  Court  move- 
ment for  many  years. 
She  is  a  mother  and 
the  president  of  the 
National  Congress  of 
Mothers  and  Parent 
Teacher  Associations. 
She  also  tells  us  that 
she  has  studied  ten  thousand  juvenile 
court  children  and  has  received  two  thou- 
sand answers  to  a  questionnaire  that  was 
sent  to  twenty  thousand  adult  prisoners 
in  fifteen  states,  asking  them  the  causes 
which  lead  boys  and  girls  to  offend 
against  the  law.  From  all  these  sources 
Mrs.  Schoff  has  an  abundance  of  illus- 
trations. 

As  a  statement  of  intelligent  opinion, 
backed  up  by  illustration,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  problems  connected  with  the 
cause,  cure,  and  prevention  of  delin- 
quency, her  book,  The  Wayward  Child, 
is  entitled  to  a  respectful  reading.  It 
should  not.  however  be  taken  as  a  series 
of  scientific  deductions  from  statistical 
data.  There  is  little  or  no  statistical  re- 
lation between  the  number  of  children 
and  adults  whom  she  says  she  has  studied 
and  the  opinions  expressed. 

The  book  adds  one  more  qualitative 
statement  of  the  ills  of  environment  from 
which  our  handicapped  children  suffer 
and  points  the  general  directions  whence 
remedies  must  be  sought.  It  is,  how- 
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ever,  too  general  and  too  little  co- 
ordinated in  its  recommendations  to  give 
anything  more  than  a  background  for 
detailed  remedial  and  preventive  meas- 
ures. 

Backward  Children 
is  a  logical  successor 
to  Dr.  Holmes'  former 
book  on  the  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Child 
which  dealt  primarily 
with  the  methods  of 
the  psychological  clin- 
ic in  studying  and 
classifying  backward 
children.  Parents  and 
teachers  generally 
have  learned  during 
the  past  five  years  that  permanent  feeble- 
mindedness is  not  confined  to  idiots  and 
imbeciles  but  exists  in  a  baffling  form 
among  so-called  border-line  cases. 
Along  with  this  knowledge  has  come  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  many  teachers 
and  parents  the  questions  "Is  Johnnie 
feebleminded  ?  Is  Susie  feebleminded  ? 
Or  are  they  only  backward?" 

If  parent  and  teacher  decide  that  fee- 
blemindedness is  present  when  the  child 
is  only  backward  for  some  removable 
physical  and  social  reason  they  do  him 
an  acute  injustice.  If  on  the  other  hand, 
parent  and  teacher  fail  to  recognize  real 
feeblemindedness  in  the  hooe  that  mere 
temporary  retardation  exists  they  also 
do  the  child  an  injustice  and  may  fail 
to  protect  him  against  dangers  which  he 
himself  is  incapable  of  meeting  or  even 
of  understanding. 

This  book  by  Dr.  Holmes  should  be  a 
real  help  to  parents  and  teachers  and 
others  who  face  the  alternative  above 
described  in  respect  to  any  particular 
child.  It  should  also  help  all  persons 
to  reserve  judgment,  to  give  every  child 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  to  take  infinite 
pains,  to  remove  all  possible  causes  of 
backwardness,  and  before  final  diagnosis 
of  real  feeblemindedness  is  made  to  seek 
the  expert  judgment  of  a  specialist. 

Just  as  people  need  to  be  taught  when 
to  call  in  a  doctor,  so  they  sadly  need 
to  be  taught  when  to  call  in  a  specialist 
in  mental  troubles.  This  book  ought  to 
teach  readers  both  how  to  get  along  with- 
out a  mental  specialist  when  he  is  not 
needed,  and  how  to  co-operate  with  him 
when  he  is  needed. 
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The  fact  that  city 
streets  are  not  used  by 
children  as  paths  on 
which  to  go  but  as 
enclosures  within 
which  to  stay  creates 
the  problems  of  which 
Street  Land  treats — 
not  highways  to  fields 
in  which  children  may 
grow,  but  the  very 
soil  out  of  which  city 
children  must  either 
grow  or  starve  in  the  attempt,  are  the 
streets.  Mr.  Davis  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  forms  of  starved  and  stunted 
children's  lives  to  be  found  in  these 
streets.  In  his  chapters  he  describes  the 
physical  and  moral  dangers  of  the  street, 
children  upon  the  street  at  night,  truants 


from  school,  vacation  upon  the  street, 
street  work,  and  various  efforts  to  make 
the  street  itself  a  safer  place  for  chil- 
dren. 

His  descriptions  of  the  multiform  ac- 
tivities of  children  in  the  streets  are 
drawn  from  life  with  a  skilful  pen.  He 
also  shows  the  connection  between  the 
problems  of  the  street  and  the  problems 
of  the  home,  school,  industry,  church, 
municipality,  etc.  His  suggestions  of 
concrete  things  to  do  to  make  the  situ- 
ation better  are  all  based  on  experience. 
The  inference  is  of  course  unavoidable 
that  in  spite  of  all  palliatives  the  street 
problems  rannot  be  fully  solved  until 
the  other  problems  are  also  solved. 

His  closing  chapter  is  entitled  Street 
Life:  A  Programme.  This  contains  many 
suggestions  of  improvement,  but  for  any 
particular  city  needs  to  be  more  detailed 
to  be  of  maximum  value.  Each  different 
city  needs  in  addition  to  such  sugges- 
tions a  real  individual  orogram  based 
upon  the  detailed  facts  of  that  particular 
city. 
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D  r  .  Slingerland's 
book  on  Pennsylvania 
is  the  result  of  a  co- 
operative study  of  the 
care  of  dependent,  de- 
linquent and  defective 
children  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  under- 
taken by  the  author 
and  a  committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State 
Conference  of  Chari- 
ties. Hastings  H.  Hart, 
director  of  the  Child-Helping  Depart- 
ment of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
writes  a  thirty-four  page  introduction  in 
which  are  summed  up  some  of  the  most 
significant  facts  of  the  Pennsylvania  sit- 
uation in  comparison  with  situations  in 
New  York,  California,  Maryland,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Especially  valu- 
able is  Dr.  Hart's  comparative  statement 
of  the  facts  of  subsidized  institutions 
in  New  York,  California,  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania. 

This  book  is  the  first  one  known  to  the 
reviewer  which  aims  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  agencies  now  caring  for 
all  varieties  of  handicapped  children  in 
any  American  state.  It  really  gives  the 
impression  of  a  cyclopedia  of  agencies 
and  institutions  as  they  are.  But  it  is 
also  more  because  in  Chapters  XXVI- 
XXXI  the  treatment  becomes  dynamic, 
the  last  chapter  being  entitled  Transition 
and  Progress. 

In  their  efforts  to  do  more  and  better 
work  for  handicapped  children  of  the 
state,  the  workers  for  children  in  Penn- 
sylvania must  take  full  account  of  all 
the  facts  brought  together  in  this  book. 
The  words,  "state  programs  in  child 
welfare"  are  beginning  to  be  heard  on 
many  lips.  But  state  programs  that  will 
really  bring  a  happier  day  to  the  children 
concerned  must  in  every  state  be  based 
on  the  firm  foundations  of  facts  as  thev 
are.  Both  for  its  facts  per  se  and  as  a 
suggestion  for  their  own  state  surveys 
child  workers  in  all  other  states  should 
be  familiar  with  the  contents  of  this 
helpful  book. 
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To  the  above  study 
of  child  welfare  in 
Pennsylvania  is  now 
added  the  volume  on 
child  welfare  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Both  are  il- 
lustrated by  excellent 
photographs  of  insti- 
tutions and  children 
that  add  much  to  the 
attractiveness  and  def- 
initeness  of  the  social 
message  of  the  studies. 
Two  others  are  also  in  preparation — one 
on  child  welfare  in  Washington  by  the 
present  author,  and  one  on  child  welfare 
in  Maryland  by  Florence  L.  Lattimore. 
Dr.  Hart  again  writes  the  introduction 
and  again  makes  comparisons  between 
the  institutional  work  in  California  and 
that  in  other  states  in  such  a  way  as  to 
point  out  the  undue  emphasis  upon  sub- 
sidized institutions  and  the  need  of  more 
family  care  in  California.  The  chapters 
'are  grouped  into  four  parts.  Part  I  of 
four  chapters  is  devoted  to  Preliminaries 
which  give  a  good  perspective  for  the 
work  of  the  state  in  detail.  Part  II  of 
eight  chapters  characterizes  in  appro- 
priate sub-groups  one  hundred  and  one 
institutions.  Part  III  of  six  chapters  de- 
scribes auxiliary  institutions  and  sum- 
marizes all  the  work  for  children  in  the 
state.  Part  IV  with  five  chapters  faces 
the  future  with  these  titles:  Child-Plac- 
ing in  Families,  California  Foster  Homes, 
Some  Cases  of  Dependency,  A  Sympo- 
sium of  Executive,  Suggestions  and  Rec- 
ommendations. 

Dr.  Slingerland  was  himself  for  years 
a  successful  executive  head  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Home  Society  in  Iowa.  During 
the  past  five  or  more  years  he  has  en- 
riched his  own  experience  by  extensive 
observation  and  study  of  all  phases  of 
work  for  children  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  also  gained  illumination  and 
poise  for  his  study  of  current  welfare 
work  for  children  by  earnest  study  of 
the  history  of  child  welfare  in  Europe 
— modern,  medieval,  and  ancient,  and 
among  the  Hebrews.  Chapter  XIX  on 
Child-Placing  in  Families  gives  some  hint 
of  the  possible  gain  in  perspective  for 
Twentieth  Century  workers  when  such 
historical  studies  have  been  brought  to 
full  fruition. 

This  chapter  by  Dr.  Slingerland  and 
the  Child  in  Human  Progress  by  Mr. 
Payne  suggests  the  gain  that  may  come 
from  historical  perspective  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  comparative  values  in  child- 
welfare  work  which  are  as  yet  not  com- 
mon among  workers  with  children. 

During  the  holiday 
week  of  1913  an  in- 
formal meeting  of 
workers  from  several 
states,  all  interested  in 
the  family  and  insti- 
tutional care  of  de- 
pendent and  neglected 
children,  met  at  the 
School  of  Philanthro- 
py in  New  York  city. 
As  the  discussion  went 
on  the  question  of 
records  and  record  forms  repeatedly 
came  to  the  front  and  in  each  case  was 
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referred  to  a  committee  to  report  the 
best  available  practice  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. During  the  year  1914  Miss  Ralph, 
in  behalf  of  this  committee,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  former  plans  of  the  Child- 
helping  Department  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  canvassed  the  best  available 
practice  of  children's  agencies  in  the 
United  States.  The  result  is  this  timely 
and  suggestive  book  on  record  keeping. 
By  its  use  any  c.iild-plac.ng  agency  or 
institution  for  children  can  compare  its 
actual  record  system  with  the  systems 
of  others  in  similar  fields. 

The  collection  of  data  and  the  keeping 
of  adequate  records  is  among  many  chil- 
dren's agencies  as  yet  in  chaos,  without 
form  and  void.  A  careful  use  of  Miss 
Ralph's  book  will  help  to  bring  light  into 
this  darkness.  She  is  a  good  teacher. 
In  simple,  concrete,  and  progressive  lan- 
guage she  describes  ivhy  records  are  nec- 
essary, when  records  are  necessary,  ivhat 
records  are  necessary,  and  how  such  rec- 
ords may  be  most  simply  kept. 

There  is  an  inevitable  day  of  reckon- 
ing coming  to  all  child-car. ng  age.,c.es 
that  do  not  keep  records  adequate  to  con- 
vince skeptical  committees  of  inquiry 
that  their  work  for  children  is  necessary 
to  the  community  and  that  those  in 
charge  both  know  what  good  work  is  and 
do  it  for  the  children  in  their  care. 

To  any  nersons  engaged  in  placing  out 
or  boarding  cut  children  in  family  homes, 
or  in  caring  for  them  in  institutions,  who 
are  in  doubt  about  their  ability  to  make 
good  before  a  hostile  official  investigat- 
ing committee,  a  prayerful  study  of  this 
book  is  respectfully  recommended. 

The  author  of  Fish- 
ers of  Boys  is  the  vet- 
eran leader  of  the 
Olivet  Boys'  Club  of 
Reading,  Pa.  The 
readers  he  has  in  mind 
are  primarily  members 
of  the  Protestant 
church.  He  says  he 
writes  "of  the  average 
boy  in  the  Sunday 
school  and  out  of  it; 
the  boy  who  works 
for  his  living  and  whose  parents  work 
for  theirs:  the  boy  of  slender  borne  train- 
ing: the  boy  who  reads  little,  studies  less, 
works  a  good  deal,  'loafs  when  he  can  ; 
who  runs  with  the  gang:  who  does  as 
other  boys  do;  who  goes  to  Sunday 
school  if  the  crowd  goes:  who  otherwise 
follows  the  crowd  to  the  game,  to  the 
show,  to  the  joint,  to  the  devil." 

His  idea  is  that  these  bovs.  regardless 
of  the  churches  wlrch  their  parents  at- 
tend, or  used  to  attend,  ctn  be  gathered 
together  by  the  right  kind  of  a  man  in 
the  group  that  usually  run  together,  and 
taught  the  essentials  of  clean,  manly, 
frank,  Christian  living.  The  absolute 
essentials  for  success  nrc  the  right  ninn 
who  will  work  with  the  whole  group 
Sundays,  week  days  and  nights  in  such 
a  way  as  to  take  into  account  all  the 
needs  for  activity  and  self-realization 
which  they  feel  but  can't  express. 

Does  the  Christian  church  exclaim — 
impossible  to  furnish  these  essentials! 
Very  well  then.  Mr.  McCormick  would 
reply,  you  can't  catch  your  boys  for 
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"Loys  cling  together  no  less  clannishly 
than  the  nsh  01  the  sea.  They  can  best 
be  landed  in  shoals,  and  when  the 
cnurch's  laymen  seek  to  get  them  thus — 
the  boy  and  his  gang,  the  gang  through 
t.:e  boy — there  will  be  a  new  note  in  the 
church's  work  and  a  new  activity  in  the 
tcciesiastical  aquarium." 

In  spite  of  the  emphasis  of  this  book 
upon  the  group  method  in  work  for  boys 
in  tile  surt  wno.n  tne  author  has  especial- 
ly in  mind,  the  reviewer  believes  Mr. 
McCormick  has  not  gained  his  success 
with  boys  without  frequent  use  also  of 
the  personal,  individualistic  method  of 
Jesus. 

*  *     * 

Camp  and  Outing  Activities  is  a  hand- 
book for  camp  directors.  It  does  not 
give  details  of  technique,  but  is  "crammed 
with  suggestions  so  that  no  two  days 
of  the  camping  season  need  be  alike." 
Its  range  is  suggested  by  its  chapter 
titles:  games  and  activities  around  the 
camp  fire;  games  for  the  campus;  gen- 
eral camp  and  outing  games ;  stormy  day 
activities;  quiet  games;  aquatic  events; 
songs  for  the  camp ;  suggestive  events 
and  ideas;  pageants  and  plays;  honor 
systems  ;  awards  and  clubs  ;  nature  edu- 
cation ;  Bible  study  and  religious  activi- 
ties. 

*  *     * 

The  authors  of  the  Handbook  of  Ath- 
letic Games  have  in  mind  two  classes 
of  readers,  those  who  do  not  know  the 
games  described  and  those  who  do.  The 
first  group  will  find  herein  historical  and 
detailed  descriptions  of  fifteen  leading 
ball  games  and  the  various  events  that 
are  known  as  track  and  field  athletics 
and  rowing  races.  They  are  here  told 
just  what  each  game  is  and  how  to  play 
it.  The  second  group  will  also  find  here 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  necessary 
apparatus,  and  facilities,  technique,  rules 
and  records  for  each  event  described. 
To  the  uninitiate  and  the  half-initiate 
who  throng  our  athletic  events  this  hand- 
book should  be  the  welcome  Baedeker  of 
adventure  in  the  new  world  of  athletic 
contests  which  its  writers  hope  it  may 
become.  The  authors  are  both  connected 
with  the  public  schools  and  athletic  ac- 
tivities of  New  York  city. 

Hilyer's  Child  Train- 
ing is  written  pri- 
marily for  intelligent 
parents  about  the 
training  of  children 
before  they  go  to 
school.  Its  use  should 
train  the  parent  as 
much  as  the  child. 
The  author  says:  "A 
group  of  your  own 
and  your  neighbor's 
children  between  the 
ages  of  frur  and  six.  gathered  together 
in  your  home,  is  the  best  arrangement 
for  the  training  described  in  this  book." 
The  training  includes  habit  drills,  social 
training,  story  telling,  physical  training, 
rhythnvc  arts,  free  play,  manual  training 
and  information.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
parent  will  be  the  social  director  of  the 
group  of  children  who  have  come  to- 
geHier  as  for  a  child's  party. 

The  methods  of  this  little  book  are  set 
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forth  so  clearly  and  concretely  that  they 
can  be  easily  followed.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  habits  can  be  formed  in  little 
children  in  the  ways  outlined  by  the  au- 
thor. Whether  or  not  he  goes  too  far 
in  the  direction  of  dominating  the  child's 
activities  within  a  rich  and  selected  en- 
vironment is  a  nice  question  in  educa- 
tional theory.  Compared,  however,  with 
the  chaos  of  parental  whims  and  poverty 
of  opportunity  to  which  many  children 
even  in  well-to-do  homes  arc  subjected 
the  richness  of  educational  material  and 
the  poise  of  parental  attitude  here  recom- 
mended are  admirable. 
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Dr.  Forbush,  author 
of  Child  Study  and 
Child  Training,  first 
became  known  to  edu- 
cators generally  when 
in  1900  he  wrote  The 
Boy  Problem.  He  has 
ever  since  then  been  a 
sympathetic  companion 
and  observer  and  stu- 
dent of  children.  He 
is  now  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of 
Child  Life  and  is  giving  himself  to 
the  task  of  teaching  others,  especially 
parents  and  teachers,  how  better  to  know 
and  teach  their  children.  In  this  little 
book  he  discusses  all  phases  of  child  life 
and  training  from  infancy  to  maturity  in 
a  succession  of  brief  intimate  chapters 
closed  by  references  in  each  case  to  the 
other  writers  whom  he  has  found  most 
helpful  on  the  various  problems. 

Its  value  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Forbush  is  giving  the  best  of  his  own 
personality,  experience  and  study  to  the 
reader.  If  you  are  not  yourself  trying 
to  be  more  and  more  helpful  to  some 
child  or  children,  don't  read  this  book. 
Per  contra,  if  you  feel  incompetent  to 
do  your  full  duty  by  some  child,  pick  it 
up  and  select  the  chapter  that  bears  most 
directly  upon  the  particular  problem  that 
is  causing  you  most  trouble  and  you  will 
find  that  Dr.  Forbush  "has  been  there" 
and  is  talking  to  you  simply  and  help- 
fully. 

The  most  original  part  of  the  book  is  a 
series  of  XXVII  Chapters,  at  the  end 
suggesting  ways  in  which  you  can  study 
actual  children  and  find  out  for  yourself 
what  you  need  most  to  know  about  them. 
Dr.  Forbush  in  this  book,  as  through  the 
Institute  of  Child  Life,  is  trying  to  make 
available  to  parents  and  teachers  every- 
where better  ideals  and  facilities  with 
which  to  help  their  children  toward  more 
abundant  life. 

Mrs.  Crow  inscribes 
her  book  "to  the  seven 
million  country  life 
girls  of  America,"  and 
quotes  the  census  of 
1910  as  authority  that 
between  the  ages  of 
fi  fteen  and  twenty- 
nine  there  are  6,694.- 
184  girls  who  live  in 
the  open  country  or  in 
small  villages.  We 
hear  much  in  these 
davs  about  class  con?c:ousness.  To  the 
country  girls  who  read  this  book  cannot 
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fail  to  come  a  sense  of  companionship, 
a  team  spirit  and  a  group  idealism  that 
will  make  tne  most  isolated  and  forgotten 
one  of  them  all  feel  a  little  less  lonely  and 
more  courageous.  It  is  based  on  letters 
and  statements  by  many  g.rls  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  It  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  unless  the  country  girl  can  be 
really  happy  and  live  a  full,  many-sided 
life  with  her  face  to  the  future  the  coun- 
try cannot  hope  to  hold  tiie  country  girl. 

But  the  writer  also  believes  that  such 
a  life  is  increasingly  uossible  and  its 
thirty  chapters  cover  the  whole  range  of 
activity  and  possibility  from  milking  cows 
and  dishwash.ng,  to  music,  pageantry 
and  love. 

The  book  lacks  only  one  thing 
to  make  it  entirely  convincing, 
namely,  the  dominant  note  of  per- 
sonal experience.  The  reader  feels 
all  the  time  that  the  experiences 
described  are  well  chosen  and  that  they 
have  come  to  the  writer  from  real  girls 
but  that  the  writer  had  not  herself  lived 
through  many  of  them.  This  may  be  a 
misinterpretation.  In  any  case  the  book 
should  be  widely  read  and  should  he  sup- 
plemented by  many  successive  chapters  of 
achievement  of  the  ideals  of  this  book, 
written  by  those  whom  it  has  helped 
to  realize  them. 

The  book  closes  with  a  selected  and 
suggestive  bibliography  especially  for 

country  girls. 

*     *     * 

Stories  of  Thrift  is  a  sensible  book 
which  puts  its  message  in  the  form  of 
illustrative  situations  that  boys  and  girls 
in  their  early  teens  can  understand.  It 
is  a  good  book  to  put  upon  the  shelves 
of  libraries  at  home  and  school  and  to 
be  talked  over  with  young  people  who 
think  being  thrifty  and  being  stingy  are 
necessarily  the  same  thing.  Its  message 
is  to  conserve  time,  money,  health,  and 
ability  to  effective  uses,  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  all  to  be  frittered  uselessly 
away. 

fames  E.  West,  chief 
scout  executive,  in  his 
jforeword  to-the  scouts' 
year  book,  puts  the 
case  for  a  constructive 
program  for  boys  in  a 
paragraph :  "The  en- 
vironment in  which 
the  boy  and  girl  live, 
their  educational  op- 
portunities and  their 
manner  of  using  their 
leisure  time  will  large- 
ly govern  their  development.  Of  the 
5,000  hours  a  year  the  boy  is  awake  the 
school  room  has  but  l.OJO.  and  he  is  with- 
out a  definite  program  for  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  remaining  4.000  hours.  The 
Boy  Scout  movement  serves  to  supply  a 
definite  program  for  this  leisure  time  of 
the  boy." 

Whether  or  not  the  Boy  Scout  move- 
ment alone  does  or  can  furnish  a  com- 
plete program  is  entirely  beside  the 
question.  One  thnvr  is  certain :  unlrss 
a  full  program  of  innoce-n,  varied  and 
developing  activities  is  made  possible  for 
every  boy  it  is  not  wholly  his  fault  if  he 
remains  stupid  and  ign<-rnl''t  or  ('nrs 
wrong.  We  must  make  sure  that  every 


boy  has  at  least  a  chance  to  do  right  and 
to  enjoy  it  all  day  long. 

This. year  book  is  largely  a  selection 
from  Boys'  Lijc,  nf  articles  and  illustra- 
tions which  have  been  of  most  use  to 
the  Loy  readers  during  the  year.  Thus 
tiny  are  i-uie  to  be  of  use  to  other  boys 
whom  they  may  reach  in  this  more  per- 
manent form.  They  include  stories,  arti- 
cles by  noted  men,  nature  tales,  camping 
advice  and  description  of  games  to  play 
and  things  to  make. 


The  Delinquent  Child 
and  the  Home  was  first 
printed  in  1912,  and 
reprinted  in  1916,  thus 
suggesting  the  appro- 
priateness of  a  new 
mention  of  the  bcok  on 
its  first  leap-year  birth- 
day. In  fact,  friends 
of  children  may  con- 
ceivably do  them  a  real 
service  on  several  fu- 
ture leap-year  anni- 
versaries of  the  birth  of  this  book  by 
repeatedly  asking  friends  of  children 
both  to  read  it  and  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  task  of  providing  for  all  children 


Child 
Should  Have 

•R/S- 

•F- 

those  essentials  for  successful  rearing  to 
which  Miss  Lathrop  in  her  introduction 
called  attention  four  years  ago:  "All 
children  need  for  successful  rearing  the 
same  conditions :  homes  of  physical  and 
moral  decency,  fresh  air,  education,  rec- 
reation, the  fond  care  of  wise  fathers  and 
mothers.  These  essentials  curtailed  at 
any  point,  the  degree  of  human  wastage 
grows  with  the  curtailment." 

This  book  is  still,  as  it  was  four  years 
ago,  the  most  complete  and  authoritative 
showing  we  have  of  the  presence  of  chil- 
dren in  our  children's  courts  because  of 
the  lack  of  these  essentials  in  their  lives. 
Each  community  ought  to  make  a  careful 
check-up  at  least  once  during  each  quad- 
rennium  for  the  next  two  decades,  of  the 
actual  progress  it  has  made  in  providing 
for  its  own  handicapped  children  the  es- 
sentials of  an  abundant  life  shown  by  the 
writers  of  this  bcok  to  have  been  lacking 
in  such  tragic  frequency  from  the  lives 
of  the  children  of  the  Chicago  Juvenile 
Court. 

Only  to  the  degree  that  we  make  good 
to  the  children  of  the  present  and  the 
future  do  we  deserve  absolution  for  the 
sin  of  neglect  from  which  the  children 
of  the  past  suffered. 


Communications 


CLEVELAND'S  CHARITIES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  After  talking  with 
Mr.  .Allen  T.  Burns  of  Cleveland,  I  am 
convinced  that  my  review  of  the  report 
of  the  Cleveland  Relief  Agencies  which 
appeared  in  THE  SURVEY  on  March  18 
has  led  a  good  many  people  to  draw 
wrong  inferences  as  to  the  merits  of  this 
report.  The  remaining  five  volumes  in 
the  review  are,  or  purport  to  be,  presen- 
tations of  the  results  of  exhaustive 
studies  into  relief  problems.  The  in- 
formation which  they  aim  to  present, 
and  in  most  cases  do  present,  adds 
materially  to  the  store  of  knowledge 
which  even  the  most  well-informed  ex- 
pert in  this  field  may  possess. 

The  Cleveland  report,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  designed  as  a  propagandist 
document  presenting  to  the  general  pub- 
1'c  of  Cleveland  information  regarding 
its  own  relief  organizations  which  is 
more  or  less  familiar  to  those  with  ex- 
prr'ence  in  this  field.  Its  value  is  of  a 
different  kind  than  the  other  publications 
of  the  review;  but  is  just  as  great  for 
its  purpose. 

Mv  rev;ew  was  written  from  the  angle 
of  the  other  five  volumes  rather  than 
from  that  of  the  Cleveland  report,  by 
which  test  it  is  perhaps  hardly  fair  to 
the  latter.  I  believe  this  report  to  be  a 
m^st  useful  document  for  a  Cleveland 
nud:cnce  a"d  also  to  have  great  value 
in  suggesting  to  other  communities  the 
poss:hilities  of  similar  studies  with  ref- 
erence to  their  wn  relief  organizations. 

Tn  recommending  the  abandonment  of 
relief  by  certain  organizations  it  has 


gone  further  than  most  communities 
have  been  willing  to  go  and  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  credit  therefor.  I  ap- 
praise it  highly  in  spite  of  the  question- 
able character  of  some  of  its  cartoons 
and  its  tendency  to  test  the  adequacy  of 
an  organization's  work  with  families  by 
the  amount  of  relief  which  it  gives. 

PORTER  R.  LEE. 

[Acting     Director     School     of     Philan- 
thropy.] 
New   York. 

CHILD    LABOR    BILL    AND    THE 
MOTHER'S  CONGRESS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  noticed  in  an 
article  headed  Child  Labor  Bill  and  the 
Mothers'  Congress  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
April  8  that  there  are  several  erroneous 
statements,  and  in  justice  to  the  Mothers' 
Congress  and  its  national  president, 
Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  we  who  are  offi- 
cers of  the  congress  beg  leave  to  make 
the  following  corrections : 

It  is  stated  that  the  Keating-Owen 
child  labor  bill  has  caused  a  break  in 
the  ranks  of  the  National  Congress  of 
Mothers.  The  Keating-Owen  child  la- 
bor bill  has  never  been  discussed  in  any 
national  meeting  of  the  Mothers'  Con- 
gress, and  when  brought  before  the 
Resolution  Committee  for  recommenda- 
tion such  a  variety  of  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  it  was  voted  to  table  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  article  in  THE  SURVEY  declares, 
first,  that  Mrs.  A.  A.  Birney,  of  Wash- 
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ington,  and  Mary  S.  Garrett,  of  Phila- 
delphia, appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  opposition  to  the 
Keating-Owen  bill,  and  second,  that  they 
stated  that  they  represented  the  views 
of  the  100,000  members  of  the  Mothers' 
Congress. 

In  answer  to  the  first  statement,  we 
beg  leave  to  quote  from  the  Congression- 
al Hearing  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate Commerce,  page  291,  where 
Miss  Garrett  says:  "My  first  conten- 
tion is  asking  for  the  postponement  of 
the  Keating-Owen  bill  for  a  year  in 
order  that  the  citizens  and  representa- 
tives of  each  state  should  investigate 
their  own  conditions  thoroughly  and 
then  take  up  the  question  whether  fed- 
eral legislation  is  advisable  or  whether 
what  they  have  learned  will  not  enable 
them  to  take  better  care  of  their  chil- 
dren than  would  be  possible  in  uniform 
federal  laws." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement 
that,  instead  of  opposing  the  Keating- 
Owen  bill,  the  above  women  asked  for 
a  postponement  of  action. 

In  answer  to  the  second  charge  "that 
the  women  of  the  congress  without  be- 
ing consulted  were  thus  put  on  record 
as  opposed  to  the  federal  bill,"  we  turn 
again  to  the  same  official  document, 
where  a  letter  signed  A.  P.  McCauley, 
chairman  of  committee,  contains  the 
statement  that  Mary  S.  Garrett  and  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Birney  were  "claiming  to  repre- 
sent the  National  Congress  of  Mothers." 
Immediately  following  the  reading  of 
this  letter  the  chairman,  Senator  New- 
lands,  made  the  statement,  page  303 : 
''Neither  Miss  Garrett  nor  Mrs.  Birney 
claimed  to  represent  them"  [the  mem* 
bers  of  the  Mothers'  Congress].  Again 
the  chairman  put  the  question :  "I  want 
to  ask  you  whether  to  vour  knowledge 
the  Mothers'  Congress  has  taken  hold  of 
this  in  any  particular  way  ?"  Mr.  Mc- 
Kelway's  answer  was,  "Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge." 

Again,  on  page  305,  Mr.  A.  J.  McKel- 
\vay,  secretary  for  the  southern  states 
of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
says :  "I  hardly  think  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  only  two  of  the  members 
of  the  Mothers'  Congress  should  be 
taken;  one  of  them,  I  understand,  Miss 
Garrett,  did'  not  represent  the  Mothers' 
Congress."  To  which  Senator  Town- 
send  replies:  "Mrs.  Birney  did  not  say 
they  spoke  for  the  congress ;  she  said  she 
was  corresponding  secretary  of  the  or- 
ganization." 

As  the  record  plainly  shows  that 
neither  Mrs.  Birney,  national  secretary 
for  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers 
and  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  nor 
Miss  Garrett,  a  member  of  the  same  con- 
gress, attempted  to  represent  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congress,  and  that  they  did 
not  officially  oppose  the  bill,  the  state- 
ments in  THE  SURVEY  are  erroneous. 

The  article  closes  with  a  personal  ref- 
erence to  the  national  president,  Mrs. 
Schoff.  stating  that  she  has  recently 
sold  some  stock  in  Pennsylvania  mills, 
implying  that  the  owning  of  this  stock 
may  have  influenced  her  views  in  re- 
gard to  child  labor  legislation.  As  these 
mills  have  always  been  operated  under 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  and  further- 


more as  Mrs.  Schoff  has  never  had  any 
control  over  the  stock,  the  property  hav- 
ing been  inherited  by  her  and  held  in 
trust  by  trustees,  it  is  of  no  public  in- 
terest. 

Mrs.  Schoff's  active  interest  in  the 
prevention  of  undue  child  labor  dates 
back  to  1902,  before  the  existence  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
She  personally  began  the  movement  in 
Pennsylvania  to  prevent  employment  of 
children  in  mines,  factories  and  glass 
works  and  she  was  influential  in  secur- 
ing more  thorough  factory  inspection. 
Her  interest  in  the  proper  prevention  of 
child  labor  has  never  ceased. 

The  Child  Labor  Committee  and  THE 
SURVEY  are  entitled  to  these  facts. 

The  reports  sent  to  the  Associated 
Press  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, at  the  instance  of  Mrs.  E.  V. 
McCauley,  and  also  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, were  received  by  members  of  the 
National  Board  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  while  in  session  in  Nash- 
ville, April  8. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Na- 
tional Board,  which  has  representatives 
from  every  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  committee  composed  of  Mrs.  Fred 
Dick,  Colorado;  Mrs.  B.  F.  Langworthy, 
Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  H.  Dresser, 
Connecticut,  drafted  the  following  reply, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
board,  and  given  to  the  publicity  com- 
mittee for  publication : 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  false  and 
misleading  statements  have  been  made 
concerning  the  official  acts  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers and  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  the  Board  of 
Managers  in  annual  conference  assem- 
bled at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  April  8,  1916, 
issues  the  following:  'Having  investi- 
gated these  statements,  we  find  them  ut- 
terly lacking  in  fairness  and  truthful- 
ness, and  hereby  attest  our  unswerving 
loyalty,  respect  and  affection  for  our 
president,  Mrs.  Schoff,  and  protest 
against  the  malicious  injustice  that 
would  attempt  to  injure  one  whose  life 
has  been  devoted  solely  to  the  promotion 
of  child  welfare.' " 

MRS.  MILTON  P.  HIGGINS. 
[National  Vice-President  Mothers' 
Congress.] 

MRS.  WILLIAM  F.  THACHER. 
[National  Treasurer  Mothers' 
Congress.] 

[THE  SURVEY  can  only  conclude,  after 
reading  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Higgins  and 
Mrs.  Thacher,  that  it  was  misinformed 
in  stating  that  Mrs.  Birney  and  Miss 
Garrett  said  they  represented  the  views 
of  the  members  of  the  Mothers'  Con- 
gress. In  mitigation,  it  would  point  out 
that  not  only  is  Mrs.  Birney  national 
secretary  of  the  congress,  but  that  both 
women  are  members  of  standing  com- 
mittees. The  error  was  none  the  less  a 
regrettable  one,  and  we  apologize. 

The  main  point  of  THE  SURVEY  ar- 
ticle, namely,  that  there  is  a  break  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Mothers'  Congress  over  the 
Keating-Owen  hill,  seems  to  be  upheld 
bv  the  facts.  Two  prominent  members 
testified  against  it.  while  sixteen  state 
organizations  of  the  congress,  we  are 


informed  by  another  member,  have  gone 
on   record  in  advocacy. — EDITOR.] 

OPEN  SHOP  AGAIN 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Permit  me  to  make 
brief  reference  to  some  of  the  statements 
in  your  editorial  comment  on  my  article 
concerning  the  structural  iron  industry. 
You  say  my  statement  that  20  to  30  per 
cent  decrease  in  cost  has  been  secured 
under  open-shop  construction  seems  hard- 
ly to  be  justified  because  large  construc- 
tion companies  like  Thompson-Starrett 
and  the  Fuller  Company  employing 
closed-shop  men  are  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully against  open-shop  firms. 

These  companies  are  general  contrac- 
tors and  do  not  come  into  competition 
with  the  erector  of  structural  iron  and 
steel.  The  Fuller  Company  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  ceased  to  erect  its  own 
structural  steel,  but  sublet  the  erection  to 
the  open-shop  members  of  our  associa- 
tion. What  the  general  contractor  does 
in  this  regard,  however,  has  no  bearing 
on  the  issue,  because  the  cost  of  erecting 
structural  steel  compared  with  the  total 
cost  of  the  whole  building  is  almost  a 
negligible  quantity. 

You  say:  "They  may  consider  them- 
selves repaid  ...  by  ridding  them- 
selves of  union  restrictions  .  .  .  but 
this  does  not  explain  why  the  Erectors' 
Association  has  maintained  so  high  a 
wage  scale  and  increased  it.  Is  it  sheer 
good-will  on  their  part  that  they  have 
not  pressed  home  their  advantage  in 
dealing  with  individual  workmen?  One 
can  only  draw  inferences  on  this  ques- 
tion." 

But  why  draw  inferences  in  the  face  of 
the  facts?  Are  not  the  elimination  of  un- 
economic conditions,  the  securing  of  in- 
dustrial health  and  peace,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  construction  sufficient 
reasons  for  increasing  wages  without 
hunting  further  for  motives  ?  It  is  good 
business  to  keep  workers  satisfied  by 
fairness  and  right  dealing. 

To  concede  your  suggested  conclusion 
that  fear  of  the  union  is  the  cause  of 
high  open-shop  rates  would  be  an  effec- 
tive reply  to  any  claim  that  a  closed 
shop  was  necessary.  The  only  excuse 
offered  for  the  closed  shop  is  that  the 
union  without  it  is  helpless  to  exert  any 
influence  upon  working  conditions.  If 
the  mere  existence  of  the  Iron-workers' 
Union  has  caused  constant  increases  of 
wages  in  an  open-shop  industry  and  has 
prevented  exploitation  of  the  worker, 
whv  is  a  closed  shop  necessary? 

In  conclusion,  you  question  the  good 
faith  of  the  open  shop  because  of  para- 
graphs taken  from  one  of  my  recent  let- 
ters dealing  with  the  local  situation. 
Your  criticism  is  based  upon  lack  of 
full  information.  The  Foremen's  Club 
and  Iron  League  are.  local  associations. 

Recently,  it  was  discovered  that  a  num- 
ber of  foremen  had  joined  the  union, 
and  had  refused  employment  to  all  work- 
men except  union  men,  although  their 
employers  were  committed  to  the  open- 
shop  policy.  The  rule  that  foremen 
should  not  be  members  of  the  union, 
and  that,  until  the  condition  mentioned 
was  corrected,  preference  should  be 
given  to  open-shop  men,  was  adopted  to 
meet  this  situation  and  with  a  view  of 
having  a  fair  percentage  of  non-union 
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men   employed   in   order  to   bring   about 
a  practical  open-shop  condition. 

WALTER  DREW. 

[Counsel,     National     Erectors'    Associa- 
tion.] 
New  York. 

[Information  secured  directly  from  the 
Thompson-Starrett  Company  is  to  the 
effect  that  this  concern  erects  all  of  its 
own  steel  and  does  it  with  union  labor 
exclusively.  It,  therefore,  does  compete 
directly  and  constantly  with  open-shop 
steel  erecting  contractors.  Information 
similarly  secured  from  the  Fuller  Com- 
pany is  that  it  sublets  most  of  its  steel 
work,  a  considerable  part  of  it,  how- 
ever, going  to  contractors  employing 
union  labor — EDITOR.] 

OUT  WITH  CONNECTICUT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  note  that  in  an  ar- 
ticle headed  Fighting  Women's  Night 
Work  in  Rhode  Island  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  April  8  the  following  statement: 
"Rhode  Island  must  get  into  line  with 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  the  other  five  states  which  prohibit 
work  of  women  at  night."  Please  cor- 
rect this  statement  by  crossing  out  Con- 
necticut until  such  time  as  her  laws 
really  prohibit  night  work  for  women. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  the  women  of 
Rhode  Island  have  their  bill  so  worded 
that  there  can  be  no  ambiguity  as  to 
what  is  night,  as  there  seems  to  be  in 
Connecticut.  Let  them  watch  closely  for 
nullifying  amendments  and  may  they 
win. 

GERTRUDE  C.  HOWES. 

StoiH'ham.   Mass. 


JOTTINGS 


The  first  national  medical  congress  of 
Uruguay  assembled  in  April  at  Montevideo. 
Discussion  centered  especially  upon  cancer, 
syphilis  and  the  legal  responsibility  of 
physicians. 

A  measure  proposed  by  Dr.  Richard  C. 
Cabot  is  before  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  providing  for  investigation  by  the 
state  Department  of  Health  of  non-pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  which  is  believed  to 
be  increasing  in  the  community. 

It  is  announced  that  more  than  $11,000 
is  already  contributed  toward  the  Theo- 


dore B.  Sachs  Fund  which  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  erecting  a  hospital  bearing  L)r. 
Sachs'  name  at  the  Naperville  Sanatorium. 
The  latest  meeting  of  the  Jewish  Consumo- 
tive  Relief  Society  of  Chicago  was  devoted 
to  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Sachs. 


Giant  All  Steel  Playground  Apparatus 

Sold  Direct  from  Factory. 
Liberal  Discounts  to  Schools 

Slide,.  Giant  Strides.  Merry- 
Boraondk  Swing?,  See-saws, 
Bars,  Rings.  Trapeze,  Basket 
Halls,  Goals.  Complete  lii.e  of 
Sporting  Goods,  etc.,  etc. 
C.iant  Apparatus  is  construct- 
ed so  that  election  cost  is  very 
small. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  14  and 
Kt  us  a=sUt  in  your  selections. 


GIANT  MFG.  CO. 

228  SOUTH  V.AIN 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS  -   IOWA 


W.  H.  Winans,  for  over  a  year  commis- 
sioner of  charities  and  corrections  in 
Cleveland's  VVelfare  Department,  after  be- 
ing retained  for  three  months  by  the  Re- 
publican Davis  administration  which  came 
into  office  January  1,  was  dropped  April  1. 
No  successor  has  been  named,  and  Di- 
rector of  Public  Welfare  Bemen  claims 
that  he  and  his  secretary  can  handle  the 
work  without  difficulty.  On  May  1,  Mr. 
Winans  took  the  position  of  welfare  di- 
rector for  the  National  Carbon  Company, 
a  large  manufacturing  concern. 


"Preliminary  trial  against  Alice  Masaryk 
is  pending.  All  other  rumors  without 
foundation."  This  message,  sent  from 
Vienna  to  the  Austrian  embassy  in  this 
country  and  given  to  the  public  by  Prof. 
Hugo  Munsterberg,  of  Harvard,  who  had 
instigated  the  inquiry,  is  the  latest  news 
with  respect  to  the  fate  of  Miss  Masaryk, 
the  Bohemian  woman  who,  it  was  reported, 
is  to  be  tried  for  treason  [see  THE  SURVEY 
for  April  29,  page  116 1.  Professor  Munster- 
berg added  that  the  Austrian  embassy  in- 
formed him  that  according  to  the  procedure 
of  the  Austrian  courts  a  preliminary  trial 
has  only  the  character  of  an  investigation. 


CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


JL 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 

THE  SURVEY  before  June  7. 
MAY  AND  JUNE 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTON,  New  York  City 
Conference  of.  Brooklyn,  Manhattan, 
and  Bronx,  May  25-27.  Sec'y,  John  B. 
Prest,  287  Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 

CHRISTAN  CO-OPERATION  OF  ORGANIZATIONS 
DOING  INTER-CHURCH  WORK,  Conference 
on.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  2-5.  Sec'y, 
James  A.  Whitmore,  105  East  22  street, 
New  York. 

CITY  PLANNING,  National  Conference  on. 
Celeveland,  O.  June  5-7.  Sec'y,  Flavel 
Shurtleff,  19  Congress  street,  Boston. 

CORPORATION  SCHOOLS,  National  Associa- 
tion of.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  May  30-June 
2.  Chairman.  John  McLeod,  Irving  place 
and  15  street,  New  York. 

MAYCKS  AND  OTHER  CITY  OFFICIALS,  New 
York  State  Conference  of.  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  May  31-June  2.  Sec'y,  William  P. 
Capes,  25  Washington  avenue.  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

MEDICINE,  American  Academy  of.  Detroit, 
Mich.,  June  9-12.  Sec'y,  Dr.  Thomas  VV. 
Grayson,  1101  Westinghouse  bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

MOTHERS,  California  Congress  of.  Santa 
Ana.  Cal,  May  24-25.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Eschbacher,  1  Greenbank  avenue,  Pied- 
mont, Cal. 

NURSES'  ASSOCIATION.  California  State.  San 
Jose,  Cal.,  May  25-27.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  B. 
Taylor,  126  Ramsell  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

OHIO  HCSPITAL  ASSOCIATION.  Cincinnati. 
O.,  May  24-20.  Dr.  A.  C.  Bachmeyer, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

REMEDIAL  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  National 
Federation  of.  Detroit.  Mich.,  June  22- 
24.  Sec'y,  G.  E.  Upson.  107  Paul  bldg.. 
Utica.  N.  Y. 


The  Problem  of  Illegitimacy 

The  Society  for  Helping  Destitute  Moth- 
ers and  Infants  offers  leaflets  and  Reports 
giving  the  substance  of  what  they  have 
learned  in  more  than  forty  years  of  suc- 
cessful work  for  mothers  and  infants,  in- 
cluding many  unmarried  mothers.  For 
these  address,  Miss  L.  Freeman  Clarke, 
91  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
(Secretary  of  The  Society  for  Helping 
Destitute  Mothers  and  Infants.). 


Classified  Advertisements 


HELP  WANTED 


SCOUT  EXECUTIVE  WANTED 

Scout  Executive  for  a  city  of  500,000. 
Competent  and  experienced  man  desired. 
Write,  giving  full  particulars  to  Box  2305 
SURVEY. 

WANTED  —  An  experienced  person  as 
secretary  of  the  newly  formed  Jewish  Big 
Brother  movement  in  Chicago.  State  age 
and  experience,  also  compensation  expect- 
ed. Apply  by  letter  only  with  references 
to  C.  L.  Callman,  4406  Grand  Bldg.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

WANTED  —  An  executive  superintend- 
ent for  Schoneld  School  for  three  hundred 
day  and  boarding  Colored  Pupils,  Aiken, 
South  Carolina.  A  tine  opportunity  for  a 
I  rained  executive  willing  to  take  responsi- 
bility and  familiar  with  Southern  condi- 
tions. Address  2316.  SURVEY. 

AN  experienced  director  for  girls'  camp 

July   and   August.     Reply  by   letter.  Ref- 

erences required.  Address  Camp,  Free 
Synagogue,  36  West  68  St. 

WANTED  an  experienced  teacher  of 
basketry  (woman)  for  New  York  City, 
all-year  round  position.  State  experience. 
salary,  etc.  Address  2320  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AS  EXECUTIVE  or  first  assistant  in 
large  Health  Center  or  similar  work,  by 
college  woman  with  10  years'  experience 
in  health  education  and  administration; 
particularly  interested  in  field  teaching  ct 
students  and  in  organization.  Address  2:il9. 

Sl'RVEY. 

POSITION  WANTED—  Young  woman, 
experienced  headworker  in  settlement; 
School  of  Civics  graduate,  Protestant.  Ad- 
dress 2322,  SURVEY. 

WOMAN,  from  New  York  City,  college 
education,  ten  years'  experience  in  social 
work,  wishes  position,  beginning  in  the 
fall,  as  headworker  of  Settlement,  or  ex- 
ecutive position  in  some  other  line  of  social 
work.  New  York  City  or  vicinity  pre- 
ferred. Address  2321,  SURVLY. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

BITI  I  FTIN<i  •  "Five-Cent  Meals."  I0c;  "Food 
DULLLII1NO.  Values."  lOc;  "Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing." lOc;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap- 
pliances," I5c;  "The  Profession  of  Home-Makii  s. 
Home  Study.  Ponr-sLic  5cier.ce  Courses,  l 


. 
American  School  ol  Home  Economic!.  519  West  69th  St..  Chicago 

SUMMER  HOME 

Elderly  people  can  find  excellent  home. 
All  modern  conveniences,  large  porch, 
beautiful  country.  Special  attention  to 
semi  invalids.  Best  references.  90  Land- 
scape avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York. 
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SETTLEMENTS,  National  Federation  of.  New 
York,  May  19-24.  Sec'y,  Robert  A. 
Woods,  South  End  House,  Boston. 

WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  General  Federation  of. 
New  York  city.  May  23-June  2.  Sec'y, 
Mrs.  Eugene  Reilley,  508  Park  avenue, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

WOMEN  WORKERS,  National  League  of. 
Biennial.  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  May  31-June 
4.  Sec'y.  Ida  Levoff,  35  East  30  street, 
New  York. 

PAN-AMERICAN 

CHILD  WELFARE.  First  Pan-American  Con- 
gress on.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
July  7-18.  Pres.,  Dr.  Julietta  L.  Ren- 
shaw,  Child  Welfare  Congress,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina. 

NATIONAL 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES,  National  Conference 
of.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  17-20.  Sec'y, 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  Kerby,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA,  Federal 
Council  of  the.  Third  quadrennial  coun- 
cil. St.  Louis.  Mo.,  December  6-13.  Gen. 
Sec'y,  Rev.  Charles  S.  MacFarland,  105 
East  22  street,  New  York. 

EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  National.  New 
York.  July  3-8.  Sec'y,  D.  W.  Springer, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

HOUSING  ASSOCIATION,  National.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  October  9-11.  Sec'y,  Law- 
rence Veiller,  105  East  22  street,  New 
York. 

HUMANE  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  October  16-19.  Sec'y,  Nathaniel 
J.  Walker,  Humane  Society  bldg.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seventh 
annual  meeting.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oc- 
tober 19-21.  Executive  Sec'y,  Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  street,  Balti- 
more. 

LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES,  National  Alliance  of. 
Cincinnati.  O.,  October  11-12.  Pres..  M. 
W.  Acheson,  Jr.,  Oliver  bldg.,  Pittsbuigh. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.  American.  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  June  26-July  1.  Sec'y,  George 
B.  Utley,  78  East  Washington  street,  Chi- 
cago. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS.  American  So- 
ciety of.  Newark,  N.  J.,  October  9-13. 
Sec'y.  Charles  C.  Brown,  702  Wulsin 
bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  October  24-27.  Sec'y,  Dr. 
Selskar  M.  Gunn,  755  Boylston  street. 
Boston. 

RECREATION  CONGRESS  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND 
AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  2-G.  Sec'y, 
H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  avenue,  New 
York. 

SAFETY  COUNCIL,  National.  Detroit,  Mich., 
October  16-21.  Sec'y,  W.  H.  Cameron, 
Continental  and  Commercial  Bank,  Chi- 
cago. 

SCHOOL  GARDEN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
New  York  city,  July  6-7.  Sec'y,  John 
L.  Randall,  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

BETTER  NEW  ENGLAND,  Conference  for  a. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  October  14-15.  Di- 
rector, Esther  Taber  Fox,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  OF  INDIANA.  Goshen, 
Ind.,  July  11-13. 

EXHIBITS 

TODAY  AND  TOMORROW  Civic  EXPOSITION, 
Widener  bldg.,  Philadelphia,  May  15-June 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  na.ional  bodies  will  g  adly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Nominal 
charges  are  sometimes  made  for  publications  and  pamphlets.  Always  enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 


SEX  EDUCATION — Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral    Prophylaxis,    105    West    40th    Street, 
New     York      City.       Maurice     A.       Bigelow, 
Secretary.      Seven   educational    pamphlets.      lOc 
each.      Three     reprints.       uc    each.       (Juarteny 
journal.     $1.00  per  year.     Dues — Active  $2.00  ; 
Contributing,  $5.00;   Sustaining,  $10.00.     Mem- 
bership   includes    current    and    subsequent    liter- 
ature.     Maintains    lecture   bureau. 


/'"'ANCER  — American   Society  for  the  Control 
lj      of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave.,    New    York 
City.      Curtis     E.     Lakeman,     Exec.    Secy. 
To   disseminate    knowledge   concerning   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on   request.     Annual   member- 
ship dues  $5. 


/COMMITTEE  ON  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
I.  FEEBLE-M1NUEU  —  Objects:  To  dissem 
mate  knowledge  concerning  the  extent 
and  menace  of  feeble-iniudedness  and  to  sug- 
gest and  initiate  methods  for  its  control  and 
ultimate  eradication  from  the  American  people. 
General  offices  Kmpii-e  J-ildu  ,  Phila..  i  H  For  i"- 
forniiition.  literature,  etc.,  address  .1  oseph  P.  li  j  era, 
Exec.  Suc'y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE—  National    Committee 
for    Mental     Hygiene.    50    Union    Square, 
New   York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers.   Sec'y. 
Write    for    pamphlets    on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of  insanity  and  mental  deticitjnc.\  ,  care 
of  insane  and  feeble-minded,  surveys,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
al    Hygiene. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH  -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National   Health.     E.   F.  Bob- 
bins.   Exec.    Sec.,    2u:>     I-:.    1'Tih    M.,      New 
York.     To  'inite  all  government  health  agencies 
Into   a    National    Department   of    Health    to    in- 
form   iRfc  ptopi?  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TLlBEK»JULOAk~>— -  National  Association  for 
the  Stidy  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
io.'i   Ei,st  L'L'nd  St.     New   York.    Charles  J. 
Hat  Held,    M.;>.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Ueports,    pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent   upon   request.     Annual   transac- 
tions and   other   publications   free    to   memb.  rs. 


PUBI  1C  HEALTH— American  Public  Health 
Association.  Pres.,  Jo..n  I1.  Anderson, 
M.U.,  Ne.v  Brunswick,  N.  J.  ;  Secy,  i  rof . 
S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston.  Object  "To  protect  auJ 
promote  public  and  personal  health.'  Six  Sec- 
tions: Laboratory,  Sanilaiy  Knglneering,  Vital 
statistics,  Sociological,  Public  Health  Adminis- 
tiation,  Industrial  Hygiene.  Official  monthly 
organ,  American  Journal  cf  Public  Health  : 
.fi.OO  per  year.  3  inos.  trial  subscription  (to 
Survey  readers  4  inos.)  50c.  Address  Tui) 
i-o/Kiio:i  Li.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING  —  Object:    to 
stimulate   the  extension  of  public   health 
nursing  ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique  ;  to 
maimain  a  central  bureau  of  Information.    Pub- 
lications •   Pub.  Health  Nursing  quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella   Phillips 
Crandall.    I!.    N.    Exec.    Sec.,    25    West  45th   St., 
New  York  City. 


THE    AMERICAN    RED    CROSS    Through 
us    Mown    ami    Country    Nursing    Service, 
maintains    a    stair    of    specially    prepared 
visiting  nurses  fur  appoimment  to  small   towns 
and    rural     districts.       Pamphlets    supplied    on 
organization     and     administration     of     visiting 
nurse  associations  ;  personal   assistance  and  ex- 
hibits   available    for    local    use.      Apply    to    Su- 
perintendent,    lied     Cross    Town     and     Country 
Nursing   Service,    Washington,    D.   C. 
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SOCIAL  HYGIENE—  The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Assoc.  Inc.,  105  West  40th  St.  N. 
Y.  :  Branch  Offices:  122  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  ;  I'helan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
To  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  reduction 
of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
mercialized vice.  Quarterly  matrazine  "Social 
Hygiene."  Monthly  Bulletin,  Membership,  $5  ; 
sustaining,  $10.  Information  upon  ronii««r.  I'roa  , 
Charles  W.  Eliot  :  Gen.  Sec'y.  William  i'.  auow, 
M.I).  ;  Counsel,  James  B.  Reynolds. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  National 
Committee  for.  Objects :  To  furuish  In- 
formation for  Associations,  Commissions 
and  persons  working  to  conserve  vision  ;  to  pub- 
lish literature  of  movement  ;  to  furnish  exhibits, 
lantern  slides,  lectures.  Printed  matter :  sam- 
ples free;  quantities  at  cost.  Invites  member- 
ship. Field,  United  .jtates.  Includes  N.  Y. 
State  Com.  Ed.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Mgr.  Director ; 
Gordon  U  Berry.  Field  Secretary  and  Acting 
Secretary.  Address,  130  E.  22d  St.,  N".  Y.  C. 


EUGENCIS  REGISTRY— Board     of     Direc- 
tors, Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  Pres- 
ident ;   Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  Dr.  C.  B.  Daven- 
port, Luther  Burbank.  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg, Secretary. 
A    bureau    for    the    encouragement    of    interest 
in    eugenics    as    a    means    of    Race    Betterment, 
established  and  maintained  for  the  Race  Better- 
ment  Foundation   in   co-operation   with    the    Eu- 
genics Record  Office.     A-ldress.  Eugenics  Registry 
Board.  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


Racial  Problems 


NEGRO  YFAR  POOR— Meets    the    demand 
for    concise    Information    concerning    the 
condition     and     progress     of     the     Negro 
Race.     Extended      bibliographies.      Full      index. 
Price    2Hc.      f!v    mail    '.'•'".      NPTO    Vr>nr    Book 
Company.    Tuskegee    Institute,    Alabama. 

In  addition  to  information  in  N'eero  Year 
Book.  Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  other 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Ne- 
gro race. 


HAMPTON     INSTITt'TF..    HAMPTON.   VA. 
— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.    "Oreal 
educational  experiment  station."   Neither 
n    state    nor    a    irornrnment    school.      Sunnorted 
1'v     voluntnrv     contributions.       II.     B.     FrNsell, 
t'rinciiial  :    F.    K.    Rogers.    Treasurer:     W.    II. 
Sr-nville.  Secretary.     Free  literature  on  rare  ,T!- 
i"  =  tmont.  ITnmnton  aims  and  methods,  finiithern 
irnrfrmrra,  illustrated  monthly,  $1  a  year  ;  free 
to  donors. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THF.  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 
711  Fifth  Avnnnp,  New  York.  Publishes 
Tlie,  Crisis,  a  monthly  magazine,  63  branches 
and  locals.  Le<ral  aid.  literiftire.  speakers,  lan- 
t^rn  slides,  press  rmterial.  etc.  President. 
^Toorfield  Sto'-ey  :  C^airm-in  of  fhe  Board  of 
Directors,  J.  E.  Sn|n"-ivn  :  Vi^o  President  and. 
Treasurer,  Oswald  flnrrison  Viliard:  Director 
of  P'l'iMcit'ons  and  Research,  W.  E.  B.  DuBois, 
Acting  Secretary,  Roy  Nash 


Social  and  Economic  Problems 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION - 
Objects:  "me  encouragement  of  economic 
research,"  "the  issue  of  publications  on 
i  conomic  subjects,"  "the  encouragement  of  per- 
fect freedom  ol'  economic  discussion.'1  The  m.'iu- 
bership  includes  the  professional  economists 
of  the  counlry  together  with  many  others  Inter- 
ested in  scientilic  study  of  economic  problems, 
Publications:  American  Economic  Review.  Pro- 
ceedings of  Annual  Meetings,  and  Handbook 
Dues  $5.00  a  year.  Secretary  A.  A.  Young, 
Itl:aca,  N.  Y. 


Remedial  Loans 


REMEDIAL  LOANS— National      Federation 
of    Remedial        Loan        Associations,    130    E. 
"Jml  St..  N".  Y.     Arthur  II.  Ham. 
Reports,    pamphlets,    and    forms    for   societies 
free.      Information     regarding    organization     of 
remedial    loan    societies    gladly    tfivcn. 

Work  With  Boys 

BOYS'    CLUB     FEDERATION — National 
Headquarters,   1   Madison   Ave.,   New   York 
City.      A    clearing    bouse    for    information 
on  subjects  relating  to  work  with  boys.     Print- 
ed   matter   distributed  :    workers    furnished  :    as- 
sistance  given    in   organizing.      Invites   member- 
ship.     Club    fi-pp:    individual    $1.00.       Wm.    C. 
Stevenson,    President;    C.    J.    Atkinson,    Execu- 
tive Secretary. 
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TUSKEGEE  AND  THE  WORK 
AHEAD 

OX  Thursday  of  this  week  Major 
Robert  Russa  Moton  was  installed 
as  principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  suc- 
ceeding Booker  T.  Washington.  Only  a 
few  days  earlier  another  Washington, 
Capt.  Allen  Wadsworth,  had  been  elected 
commandant  of  cadets  at  Hampton,  the 
post  just  vacated  by  Major  Moton  after 
thirty-one  years  of  service.  Captain 
Washington  is  a  graduate  of  Hampton 
and  for  years  was  assistant  to  the  man 
he  now  succeeds. 

In  his  installation  address  Tuskegee's 
new  principal  emphasized  not  only  the 
achievements  of  the  past,  but  the  work 
that  lies  ahead  of  the  Negro  race  in  this 
country.  Declaring  that  there  are  three 
elements  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
"in  any  genuinely  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment of  race  relationships" — the  North, 
the  South  and  the  Negro,  he  said: 

"While  the  outlook  was  never  more 
hopeful,  the  Negro  problem  is  not  yet 
solved.  While  there  is  great  encourage- 
ment in  the  fact  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
Negro  population  can  read  and  write,  it 
is  not  safe  to  assume  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  Negroes  are  really  and  truly  edu- 
cated. Our  progress  in  this  country  has 
been  wonderful,  and  we  have  here  every 
reason  for  rejoicing;  but  shiftlessness, 
disease,  inefficiency  and  crime  are  en- 
tirely too  prevalent  among  our  people. 
Color  and  conduct  still  count  in  this  ques- 
tion, but  let  us  remember  that  conduct 
counts  more  than  color. 

"In  order  that  Tuskegee  shall  con- 
tinue to  carry  forward  the  ideas  and 
iaeals  of  its  noble  founder,  in  order  that 
it  shall  not  cease  to  render  service  to 
the  state  and  the  nation,  in  order  that 
we  shall  keep  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  nation,  we  must,  first,  every  one 
of  us,  principal,  officers,  teachers,  gradu- 
ates and  students,  use  every  opportunity 
and  strive  in  every  reasonable  way  to  de- 
velop and  strengthen  between  white  and 
black-  people,  North  and  South,  that  un- 
selfish co-operation  which  has  character- 
ized the  Tuskegee  Institute  from  its  very 
beginning.  Second,  we  must  patiently 
and  persistently,  in  the  spirit  of  unselfish 
devotion,  follow  the  methods  of  educa- 
tion which,  in  this  school,  is  so  distinc- 
tive, so  unique  and  so  helpful.  Third, 
we  must  consecrate  and  re-consecrate  our 
lives  to  this  work  as  instruments  in  God's 


hands  for  the  training  of  black  men  and 
women  for  service,  in  whatever  capacity, 
of  our  fellowmen.  Fourth,  there  must 
be  no  cantankerism — we  must  all  work 
absolutely  together.  . 

"If  we  are  to  be  true  to  the  great  and 
sacred  trust,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, the  founder  of  this  institution, 
we  must  each  cherish  and  maintain  the 
spirit  which  has  always  permeated  the 
life  and  work  of  this  school,  the  spirit 
of  self-forgetfulness.  the  spirit  of  service 
and  sacrifice,  the  Tuskegee  spirit,'  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  and  consecration. 
It  is  only  in  this  spirit  that  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  can  con- 
tinue to  render  service  to  the  Negro,  to 
the  state,  and  to  the  nation." 


ACCIDENTAL     IRONY 

This  door  opens  into  a  room  in  the 
Municipal  Building,  New  York  city. 
The  two  organizations  are  distinct, 
but  the  members  of  the  Baby  Week 
Committee  declare  that  the  real, 
though  unconscious,  significance  of 
the  legend  is  that  the  baby  week  cam- 
paign is  tlie  best  possible  "national 
defense" 


COMMERCIALIZED     VICE     IN 
PITTSBURGH 

PITTSBURGH  has  just  won  another 
important  victory  in  its  fight  against 
commercialized  vice.  Following  the 
elimination  of  the  tenderloin  much  of 
the  traffic  was  taken  over  by  licensed 
saloons  and  hotels.  This  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  license  court  and 
seventy-six  licenses  have  now  been  re- 
fused. Among  these  were  thirty-two  of 
the  worst  resorts  in  the  city.  All  were 
closed  May  1. 

It  is  five  years  since  the  Morals  Ef- 
ficiency Commission  began  the  fight  for 
gradual  elimination  of  commercialized 
vice  in  Pittsburgh.  This  commission, 
appointed  by  Mayor  Magee,  had  no 
police  power  but  enjoyed  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  administration.  In  the  course 
of  two  years  it  reduced  the  number  of 
open  houses  from  247  to  65  and  the  num- 
ber of  inmates  from  1,000  to  342.  It 
also  succeeded  in  eliminating  all  drinks, 
shows,  music  and  other  side  attractions. 
Investigation  showed  that  this  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  80  per  cent  in  the 
patronage  of  the  houses,  thus  proving 
that  the  district  did  not  exist  solely  to 
meet  a  sex  demand,  but  largely  to  stimu- 
late such  a  demand. 

Legislation  was  secured  providing  for 
a  Morals  Bureau,  composed  of  leading 
citizens  and  possessed  of  police  power. 
In  the  meantime  a  new  city  administra- 
tion had  come  into  power.  Under  strong 
pressure,  particularly  from  the  churches. 
Mayor  Armstrong  appointed  a  morals 
bureau.  This  began  work  in  June,  1914. 
By  the  first  of  the  following  September 
it  had  closed  every  house  of  open  pros- 
titution in  the  city  without  materially 
increasing  the  clandestine  traffic.  Dur- 
ing the  following  six  months  an  effective 
campaign  was  conducted  against  the 
various  clandestine  forms  of  the  traffic 
with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  city  was  unquestionably  cleaner 
morally  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  act  under  which  the 
bureau  acted  had  been  attacked  in  the 
courts  and  about  the  end  of  February, 
1916,  the  bureau  was  put  out  of  action 
by  a  decision  declaring  it  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. This  decision  was  lately 
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confirmed  by   the   Supreme   Court. 

Immediately  the  mayor  announced  that 
the  policies  of  the  bureau  would  be  con- 
tinued by  the  regular  police  authorities. 
Within  a  few  months  it  became  evident 
that  this  was  not  being  done.  The 
houses  of  the  old  segregated  district 
were  not  permitted  to  reopen,  but  others 
opened  elsewhere,  and  with  various  offi- 
cials shifting  the  responsibility  on  each 
other  it  has  been  impossible  to  localize 
responsibility,  as  could  be  done  under 
the  morals  bureau.  Conditions  steadily 
became  worse  despite  frequent  exposes 
and  strong  protests  by  the  churches 
through  the  Christian  Social  Service 
Union. 

In  the  meantime,  licensed  houses,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  certain  immunity 
from  raids  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  their 
being  public  houses,  proceeded  to  take 
over  much  of  the  traffic,  undoubtedly 
with  the  knowledge  and  tacit  permission 
of  the  police  authorities.  This  is  the 
traffic  that  has  just  received  a  setback. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  federated 
Protestant  churches  of  the  county  a 
committee  was  formed  which  quietly 
gathered  a  mass  of  evidence  during  the 
fall  and  winter. 

On  the  basis  of  this  evidence  remon- 
strances were  filed  against  the  renewal 
of  these  licenses  and  the  opening  of 
license  court  witnessed  the  beginning  of 
a  terrific  battle  which  lasted  over  six 
weeks.  The  evidence  showed  that  the 
grossest  evils  were  flourishing  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  police,  who  were 
proved  in  many  cases  to  be  assisting  in 
promoting  these  practices. 

The  resort  keepers  were  able  neither 
to  impeach  the  testimony  nor  to  reach 
the  judges  by  political  influence.  The 
result  was  the  closing  of  all  the  notorious 
resorts  against  which  evidence  had  been 
secured,  entailing  a  loss  to  the  license 
holders  estimated  by  them  at  $1,500,000. 

Notices  are  now  being  served  on  the 
owners  of  all  these  properties  under  the 
Swift  injunction  and  abatement  law  to 
prevent  their  being  reopened  as  common 
assignation  houses.  Steps  are  also  being 
taken  to  secure  some  agency  through 
which  the  work  of  the  defunct  morals 
bureau  can  be  re-established,  and  re- 
sponsibility for  moral  conditions  can  be 
definitely  localized. 

TO   LAUNCH   NEW   WOMAN'S 
PARTY 

WHEN  the  Republicans  and  the 
Progressives  meet  in  their  annual 
conventions  in  Chicago  the  week  of 
Tune  5,  they  will  have  a  new  rival. 
From  the  Congressional  Union  for 
Woman  Suffrage  has  gone  forth  a  call 
fo  the  Woman's  Party  convention  to  be 
lield  in  Chicago  June  5,  6  and  7,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  "to  launch  a  Wom- 
an's Party  which  will  work  independ- 
ently of  all  existing  political  organiza- 
tions t«  secure  the  immediate  passage 


of  the   national  suffrage  amendment.'' 

This  party,  it  is  claimed,  will  represent 
four  million  women  in  twelve  states 
where  women  may  vote  for  president. 
These  states  control  ninety-one  electoral 
votes  and  one-third  of  the  votes  neces- 
sary to  elect  a  president. 

These  states,  too,  says  the  union,  are 
doubtful  states;  in  the  la '*•  five  presi- 
dential elections  not  one  of  them,  it  is 
declared,  has  gone  steadily  for  one  party. 
"By  putting  suffrage  first  and  party  af- 
filiations second,"  says  the  union,  "wom- 
en can  make  the  suffrage  issue  a  decid- 
ing factor  in  the  next  presidential 
campaign." 

The  union  does  not  claim  that  it  has 
"got"  the  votes  of  the  four  million 
women. 

"We  have  not  got  them,"  it  says.  "It 
is  far  from  necessary  to  attempt  such 
a  project,  as  any  politician  knows.  Elec- 
tions are  usually  won  by  narrow  mar- 
gins ;  and  a  comparatively  small  group 
united  on  a  great  issue  can  be  counted 
on  to  alter  the  result  of  the  average 
election." 

Iowa  will  vote  on  woman  suffrage  on 
the  first  day  this  woman's  convention 
meets.  In  Canada  the  three  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan 
recently  enfranchised  women. 

ATLANTIC  CITY  TURNS  OVER 
A  NEW  LEAF 

IN  THE  lea  of  the  board  walk  at 
Atlantic  City,  those  painstaking  art- 
ists who  mold  ladies  and  lions  and 
Charley  Chaplins  to  the  delight  of  inno- 
cent visitors  have  been  furbishing  up 
their  sand  plots  this  past  fortnight.  Of 
course,  the  sophisticated  are  not  de- 
ceived by  the  procedure;  knowing  that 
a  last  year's  cement  model  lies  under  the 
sandy  hide  of  each  replica  of  the  heroic 
beast  of  Lucerne;  and  that  the  chances 
are  altogether  slim  that-  you  would  find 
a  young  sculptor  of  promise  if  you 
scratched  the  skin  of  the  busy  modeler 
before  you.  But  the  crowds  like  the  per- 
formance— those  who  are  taken  in  and, 
almost  equally  well,  those  who  know 
better. 

Somewhat  the  same  uncertainty  seems 
to  underlie  the  municipal  struggles  of 
this,  the  most  famous  play-place  in  the 
new  world.  May  9  was  election  day 
and  the  contest,  a  bitter  one,  saw  the 
overthrow  of  Mayor  Riddle  who  had 
headed  the  commission  government  of 
the  beach  city. 

The  commission  form  was  ushered  in 
at  the  last  preceding  election,  not  neces- 
sarily because  the  citizenship  had 
weighed  and  approved  it  en  masse;  but 
because  the  police  and  firemen  and  other 
city  employes  were  sore  at  their  treat- 
ment by  former  Mayor  Bacharach.  Now 
Bacharach  returns  to  power,  backed  by  a 
victorious  Republican  faction,  by  a  poli- 
tical leader  whose  conviction  for  graft 
was  in  its  day  hailed  as  a  great  civic 


victory,  by  the  big  hotel  interests,  and 
by  the  church  element  in  the  community. 
The  bond  which  held  these  strange  co* 
workers  together  has  been  their  enmity 
to  Mayor  Riddle,  to  his  liberal  policies 
which  bordered  on  license,  but  above  all, 
to  the  notoriety  brought  down  on  the 
resort  by  what  they  have  regarded  as 
his  ribald  utterances. 

The  straw  that  broke  the  back  of  pub- 
lic patience  was  his  prescription  as  to 
the  elements  that  would  to  his  mind 
bring  Atlantic  City  prosperity — unequal 
parts  of  pugilists,  gamblers  and  chorus 
girls.  This  was  copied  all  over  the 
country  and  provoked  not  only  the  wrath 
of  the  respectable  element  in  the  town 
but  the  united  antagonism  of  the  hotels 
and  larger  amusement  places.  They 
were  dealing,  however,  with  one  of  the 
shrewdest  politicians  in  New  Jersey, 
with  a  large  popular  following;  and  to 
be  rid  of  him  they  have  fought  the  devil 
with  fire  through  the  political  combina- 
tion above  noted. 

The  new  commission,  although  made 
up  of  varied  elements,  commands  at  the 
start,  a  public  respect  long  since  lost 
by  its  predecessor.  However  the  elec- 
tion may  be  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  civic  reform,  it  is  significant  of 
the  psychology  of  public  recreation.  It 
means  that  in  the  view  of  the  great 
amusement  and  hotel  enterprises  along 
the  board. walk,  their  prosperity  hangs 
not  on  catering  to  the  tough  and  sport- 
ing element,  but  in  their  appeal  to  the 
vast  bulk  of  every-day  Americans  who 
want  a  clean  place  to  go  for  refresh- 
ment. It  is  the  same  verdict  which  came 
with  the  clearing  out  of  the  worst  joints 
at  Coney  Island,  not  merely  through  the 
triumph  of  a  repressive  morality  but  also 
through  the  development  of  the  enor- 
mous amusement  parks  which  wanted  to 
draw  their  crowds,  day  after  day,  from 
among  the  family  hosts  of  Greater  New 
York. 

SHOES,   WHISKEY  AND 
PROHIBITION 

THE  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily 
Chronicle  did  not  fight  for  prohibi- 
tion in  1914.  "It  is  ready  at  ten  seconds' 
notice  today,"  declares  its  editor,  Henry 
Rising,  "to  fight  its  best  against  any 
serious  effort  to  repeal  or  cripple  the 
prohibition  law." 

Such  is  the  change  of  conviction  that 
prohibition  in  Washington  has  brought 
to  one  man.  Mr.  Rising  has  written 
for  THE  SURVEY  the  things  that  prohi- 
bition has  done  for  his  city: 

"One  year  ago  they  told  us  prohibi- 
tion would  throw  thousands  out  of  work, 
and  fill  the  towns  of  Washington  with 
vacant  stores  and  dwellings.  They  told 
us  the  state  would  swarm  with  boot- 
leggers and  reel  with  moonshine  whis- 
key. They  told  us  liberty  would  be 
stifled,  morals  would  suffer  and  business 
would  go  to  the  dogs. 

"We   were   afraid   they    were   right. 
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No  1  -COMMON  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS  IN  CHILDREN 


CONCERNING  COMMON  CAUSES 

OF  BLINDNESS  IN  CHILDREN  AND 

THE  MEANS  AND  METHODS  OF 
PREVENTION 


NATIONALCOMMITTEEFOnTHEHlEVENTIONOFBUNDNE 

130  EAST  TWEtJTY -SECOND  STREET.  NUW  Vmik* 


FOR  CHINESE  BLIND 


.  GEORGE  B.  FRYER,  of 
*J  the  Institution  for  the  Chinese 
Blind  at  Shanghai,  has  translated  in- 
to Chinese,  Common  Causes  of  Blind- 
ness in  Children,  published  by  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness.  Mr.  Fryer  is  the 
son  of  Dr.  John  Fryer,  who  founded 
the  institution  in  lyn.  Among  the 
committee  of  management  is  Wu 
Ting  Fang,  former  Chinese  minister 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Fryer  i 
states  that  in  the  Chinese  empire, 
there  are  a  million  or  more  blind 
persons  who  are  much  neglected. 
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"For  four  months  now,  Spokane  has 
honestly  tried  prohibition;  and  it  has 
prohibited.  Not  perfectly;  but  better 
than  speed  laws  prohibit  fast  driving  or 
larceny  laws  prohibit  theft.  Drinking 
has  not  stopped.  Close  to  one  thousand 
persons  a  week  get  permits  to  ship  liquor 
into  this  county,  as  tne  law  allows. 
Reckoning  each  of  these  thousand  per- 
mits at  the  maximum  the  total  amount 
would  have  given  each  Spokane  saloon 
of  one  year  ago  just  six  quarts  of  whis- 
key, and  seventy-two  bottles  of  beer  for 
a  weeks'  supply — enough  to  last  a  small 
saloon  till  Tuesday  night. 

"Let  the  public  records  tell  the  rest 
of  the  story.  From  January  1  to  May 
1,  1915,  this  city  arrested  501  drunks, 
441  vagrants,  and  256  disorderlies. 
From  January  1  to  May  1,  1916,  the 
record  was  159  drunks,  128  vagrants, 
89  disorderlies. 

''One  year  ago  there  were  130  prison- 
ers in  the  county  jail.  Now  there  are 
30.  Spokane's  building  permits  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1915  gave  a  valua- 
tion of  $344,600;  same  period  of  1916, 
$548,218.  Bank  clearings  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1915  were  $156,355,107; 
for  the  four  months  of  1916,  $188,283,- 
410. 

"Charity  cases  before  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  first  four  months  of  last 
year,  1,070;  for  four  months  of  this 
year,  700.  Inmates  of  the  county  poor 
farm  one  year  ago,  161;  now,  116. 

"Add  to  this  that  unemployment  is 
less,  destitution  is  less,  poverty  less, 
than  twelve  months  ago ;  divorces  are 
fewer;  collections  are  better;  dives  have 
closed;  white  slavers  are  not  to  be 
found ;  burglaries  and  hold-ups  have 
dwindled;  the  panhandler  has  vanished; 
grocfrs,  clothing  merchants  and  shoe 
dealers  report  gains  in  business,  ranging 
from  5  to  35  per  cent;  new  business 
blocks  are  being  built ;  the  banks  hold 
millions  more  in  deposits  than  they  held 
last  April;  and  hotel  men  who  at  that 
time  were  near  panic  over  the  coming 
of  the  new  law,  are  wearing  smiles  as 
they  turn  surplus  guests  away." 


A  WARNING  AGAINST 
INCAPACITY 

/"CALLING  attention  to  the  condition 
V_>  of  "staleness"  and  diminished  ca- 
pacity already  reached  by  many  workers 
in  the  munition  factories  of  Great 
Britain,  the  National  Consumers'  League 
of  this  country  is  seeking  to  warn  the 
United  States  against  allowing  a  similar 
fate  to  overtake  the  men  and  women  em- 
ployed in  our  own  manufacture  and  com- 
merce. 

The  Committee  on  Industrial  Pre- 
paredness of  the  most  important  engin- 
eering societies  of  the  United  States 
has  undertaken  to  make  a  survey  of 
America's  industrial  resources  and  has 
been  especially  charged  by  President 
Wilson  to  inform  the  country  of  the  re- 
sults. While  the  engineering  experts 
are  making  this  investigation,  the  Con- 
sumers' League  asks  whether  they  are 
scrutinizing  the  factors  most  directly  re- 
lated to  efficiency  and  output — that  is, 
the  duration  of  working  hours  and  the 
provisions  for  necessary  rest. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  league  last  week  re- 
quest the  Committee  on  Industrial'  Pre- 
paredness to  obtain,  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  inquiry,  information  as  to  the 
policy  and  practice  of  every  industrial 
establishment  investigated  regarding 
duration  of  daily  and  weekly  working 
hours;  use  of  overtime,  if  any;  arrange- 
ment of  rest  periods;  absence  of  child 
labor;  absence  of  night  work  for  wom- 
en ;  and  provisions  for  sanitation  and 
comfort. 

The  resolutions  call  attention  to  the 
warning  published  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  the  Health  of  the  Muni- 
tion Workers  in  Great  Britain,  of  which 
Sir  George  Newman,  a  well-known 
health  authority  is  chairman  and  which 
says  in  part : 


"At  the  present  time  in  very  many 
munition  factories  the  complaint  is  made 
by  the  workers,  not  least  by  the  most 
intelligent  and  well  meaning  of  them, 
that  they  are  feeling  'done  up'  and  the 
evidence  shows  that  this  state  of  'stale- 
ness'  is  becoming  increasingly  common 
and  obvious.  By  experienced  managers 
and  medical  officers,  this  condition  of 
staleness  is  attributed  almost  wholly  to 
persistent  long  hours  and  the  depriva- 
tion of  weekly  rest.  .  .  ." 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE   ON 
RAILROAD    ISSUE 

THE  demand  of  the  railroad  men 
in  freight  service  for  an  eight- 
hour  day  with  the  payment  of  time  and 
one  half  for  overtime  will  be  considered 
at  a  joint  conference  of  representatives 
of  the  railroads  and  the  brotherhoods  in 
New  York  City  beginning  June  1.  The 
answer  of  the  railroads  to  the  demands 
of  the  men  which  was  to  have  been  given 
April  29  is  to  be  withheld  until  the  con- 
ference. 

This  is  the  first  dispute  on  the  rail- 
roads ever  to  be  discussed  nationally. 
Heretofore  the  bargaining  has  been  con- 
ducted separately  for  the  three  great  dis- 
tricts, East,  West,  and  South.  This  time 
the  brotherhood  chiefs  will  come  into 
the  conference  authorized  to  speak  for 
every  member  of  their  organizations  in 
the  country.  The  committee  represent- 
ing the  railroads  will  represent  the  en- 
tire mileage  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  P.  H. 
Morrissey,  once  chief  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En- 
ginemen,  and  representative  of  the  en- 
gineers and  firemen  on  the  arbitration 
board  that  adjusted  their  wages  in  the 
eastern  district  in  1912,  will  sit  in  the 
conference  on  June  1  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Burlington  railroad.  He  is 
now  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of 
that  road. 
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"CHARITY" 

'T'HIS  picture,  with  the  motto  by  Rollier,  hangs  upon  the  wall  at  the 
•*     tf'irf  o/  //i?  dining  room  in  the  new  children's  buildings  of  the  J.  N. 

Adam  Memorial  Hospital,  Buffalo's  municipal  hospital  located  at  Perrys- 

burg. 


HOW    CABARETS    LURE    THE 
YOUNG 

ANEW  menace  to  Chicago's  young 
people  is  shown  to  have  assumed 
startling  proportions.  A  report  by  the 
Juvenile  Protective  Association  covers 
increasingly  lax  conditions  in  public 
dance  halls,  shocking  immorality  on 
Lake  Michigan  steamboats,  and  demoral- 
izing activities  and  conduct  in  and  near 
some  of  the  commercialized  amusement 
parks,  to  which  editorial  reference  was 
made  in  THE  SURVEY  for  May  6. 

The  extraordinary  spread  of  cabarets 
in  saloons  is  the  new  danger  to  which 
the  report  calls  attention.  In  a  year  or 
two,  starting  in  the  large  saloons  which 
had  vacant  space  or  a  big  room  at  the 
rear,  and  hired  professional  entertainers, 
it  has  extended  to  hundreds  of  smaller 
saloons  whose  proprietors  feel  that  they 
must  do  something  to  meet  the  compe- 
tition, even  if  they  are  able  only  to  in- 
stall a  few  tables,  hire  a  waiter  and  en- 
gage a  young  woman  to  sing  or  dance. 
The  number  of  such  young  women  to  a 
saloon  varies  from  one  to  ten,  so  that 
probably  thousands  are  thus  employed. 

"It  is  not  required  of  these  girls  that 
they  should  sing  well  or  be  especially 
proficient  in  dancing,"  says  the  report. 
''They  are  put  in  the  cabarets  in  order 
that  they  may  drink  with  the  patrons, 
and  the  girl  who  is  most  valuable  is  the 
one  who  is  able  to  induce  a  customer  to 
order  the  largest  number  of  drinks.  .  .  . 

"These  girl  entertainers  secure  their 
positions  from  agents  who  are  licensed 
by  the  state.  .  .  .  All  agents  who 
find  positions  for  girls  take  anywhere 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  a  week  off  the 
salary  earned,  if  a  position  is  secured." 

The  association  has  proof  of  dishon- 


esty among  these  agents.  One  of  them 
led  a  girl  to  suppose  she  earned  $25  a 
week,  deducted  $1.75  as  commission,  and 
kept  $10  more  from  the  real  salary  of 
$35  a  week. 

"The  majority  of  girls  who  go  into 
this  kind  of  work  are  young  girls  from 
the  country  who  feel  that  they  are  mak- 
ing 'easy  money'  because  the  salaries 
range  from  $18  to  $75  a  week — a  sum 
which  seems  very  large  to  an  unsophisti- 
cated girl.  These  girls,  however,  really 
make  very  little.  They  are  required  to 
wear  rather  fashionable  and  elaborate 
clothes,  and  their  wardrobe  costs  so 
much  that  they  are  seldom  able  to  save. 

"When  a  girl  applies  for  a  position  in 
a  cabaret  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
manager  to  make  improper  proposals  to 
her  and  to  refuse  to  give  her  a  position 
if  she  will  not  accede  to  his  demands. 
One  decent  young  woman  who  sings  well 
and  has  been  employed  in  various  caba- 
rets, has  given  up  her  occupation,  stat- 
ing as  her  reason  that  no  self-respecting 
woman  could  sing  the  songs  or  commit 
the  acts  now  required  of  her  by  the 
management.  In  the  majority  of  the 
cabarets  the  girl  singer  is  only  used  as  a 
lure  for  the  men,  and  many  of  the  es- 
tablishments have  rooming-houses  con- 
nected with  them  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

"It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  police, 
without  whose  connivance  it  would  be 
impossible,  of  course,  to  carry  on  many 
of  the  features  at  present  to  be  found  in 
cabarets,  not  only  exact  the  usual  free 
drinks  but  insist  upon  privileges  with 
the  cabaret  entertainers.  These  cabarets 
are  now  by  city  ordinance  forbidden  to 
sell  drinks  after  1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  they  interpret  as  a  law  ap- 
plying only  to  the  bar,  and  cabaret 
singers  are  required  to  be  on  duty  be- 
tween 1  and  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
In  some  of  the  larger  places  they  run 


three  shifts  of  girls — one  from  after- 
noon until  about  9  o'clock,  one  from  9 
until  2  o'clock  and  the  third  until  morn- 
ing. .  .  . 

"It  is  very  usual,  unfortunately,  to  see 
girls  of  these  cafes  who  have  become  in- 
toxicated, and  who  are  guilty  of  im- 
modest actions  of  which  they  would  be 
incapable  were  they  not  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor.  Many  of  the  songs  sung 
by  the  entertainers  are  obscene.  .  . 
At  one  cabaret  the  proprietor  told  a  girl 
entertainer  that  he  would  give  her  and 
the  other  girl  entertainers,  rent  free, 
rooms  upstairs,  and  urged  her  to  make 
'easy  money.' 

"The  girl  who  becomes  a  professional 
entertainer  faces  three  perils.  First,  she 
is  interviewed  by  an  agent — often  dis- 
reputable— and  although  she  may  escape 
from  his  attentions,  when  she  enters  the 
cabaret  she  places  herself  in  the  powi-r 
of  the  proprietor,  who  in  many  cases 
makes  evil  demands  upon  her.  Lastly, 
she  is  an  open  prey  for  the  disreputable 
patrons  who,  demoralized  by  drink,  force 
their  attentions  upon  her." 

In  these  cabarets,  "literally  thousands 
of  young  people — young  boys  as  well  as 
girls — thus  make  their  first  acquaintance 
not  only  with  public  drinking  but  with 
disreputable  characters,  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  that  sinister  evil  which  ap- 
parently has  a  never-ending  capacity  for 
masquerading  as  recreation." 

BUFFALO'S   WANING    RED 
LIGHTS 

THE  red-light  district  in  Buffalo  is 
turning  white,  as  in  Cleveland,  with 
the  turning  on  of  the  white  light  by  the 
Buffalo  Federation  of  Churches.  The 
secretary  of  the  federation,  Edward  C. 
Fellowes,  has  issued  a  two-page  leaflet 
which  tells  of  his  work  under  the  new 
public  health  law  of  New  York  state 
which  regards  houses  of  ill  fame  "as 
public  nuisances  to  be  abated  by  order 
of  the  supreme  court  by  an  injunction, 
temporary  while  the  case  is  pending,  per- 
manent if  the  decision  favors  the  plain- 
tiff." 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year  the  fed- 
eration has  brought  105  actions  and  ob- 
tained 77  permanent  injunctions;  6  were 
denied,  and  the  rest  are  pending.  In  Mr. 
Fellowes'  words: 

"A  tour  of  the  tenderloin  today  re- 
veals a  situation  which  by  comparison 
with  that  of  a  year  ago  is  well  nigh 
incredible.  .  .  .  30  of  the  old  houses 
are  actually  standing  vacant. 
Many  houses  are  offered  for  sale,  and  a 
dozen  have  been  converted  into  stores. 
Police  reports  show  that  35  proprietors 
and  probably  500  women  have  left  Buf- 
falo. It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have 
made  a  study  of  conditions  in  Buffalo 
that  this  business  has  been  reduced  fully 
80  per  cent  during  the  year.  . 

"Violation  of  the  permanent  injunc- 
tion constitutes  contempt  of  court,  pun- 
ishable by  penitentiary  sentence,  a  thing 
of  which  offenders  stand  in  wholesome 
dread:  and  denizens  of  the  underworld 
in  Buffalo  frankly  confess  that  the  lid 
is  on. 


The  Kith  and  Kin  of  Charity 

By  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor 


THE  same  day  in  Indianapolis  saw 
the  arrival  of  Ringling  Brothers' 
world  famous  circus  and  the 
forty-third  National  Conference  of  Char- 
ities and  Correction,  which  met  from 
May  10  to  17.  The  exhibitors  of  the 
biggest  two-horned  rhinoceros  in  cap- 
tivity and  other  monsters  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  were  able  to  hold  the  at- 
tention of  the  city  for  half  a  day.  But 
the  national  conference  was  a  seven- 
day  wonder,  with  unabated  interest 
from  beginning  to  end,  not  only  of  the 
delegates  but  of  the  people  of  the  city. 

There  isn't  a  loyal  Hoosier  who  will 
not  tell  you,  or  conference  member  who 
will  not  believe  it,  that  this  fact  is 
simply  one  more  demonstration  of  the 
state's  philanthropic  intelligence  as  de- 
veloped through  thirty  years  by  the 
three  secretaries  of  its  Board  of  State 
Charities,  Alexander  Johnson,  Ernest  P. 
Bicknell,  and  Amos  W.  Butler.  But 
those  three  will  tell  you  that  foremost 
of  all  was  the  man  who,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  the  conference  last  met 
in  Indianapolis,  stood  forth  as  the  lead- 
ing social  worker  of  the  state — Oscar 
McCulloch,  pastor  of  the  Congregation- 
al Church,  to  whom  the  president  of 
this  year's  conference,  the  Rev.  Francis 
H.  Gavisk,  paid  a  fine  tribute  on  the 
opening  night. 

Philanthropic  progress  in  Indiana  was 
set  forth  during  the  week  of  the  confer- 
ence not  only  to  the  delegates  who 
represented  every  state  in  the  Union  but 
to  100,000  citizens  of  the  state  who 
thronged  the  corriders  of  the  State 
Capital  where  a  centennial  charities  ex- 
hibit was  on  display.  This  was  part  of 
a  series  of  celebrations  which  this  year 
mark  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
Indiana's  statehood.  To  each  delegate 
was  given  a  finely  illustrated  book  cov- 
ering "a  century  of  progress"  in  In- 
diana's public  charities  and  correction, 
prepared  by  Amos  W.  Butler,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  and 
printed  by  the  printing  trade  school  of 
the  Indiana  Reformatory. 

To  greet  the  record-breaking  attend- 
ance at  the  conference — 3,150  including 
1.600  from  outside  of  the  state — Indian- 
apolis gave  its  best  in  weather  and 
hospitality.  State  and  city  institutions 
opened  their  doors,  and  arranged  special 
occasions  for  the  visitors,  and  former 
Yice-President  Charles  W.  Fairbanks 
entertained  1,500  at  a  garden  tea  on  his 
lawn. 

In  one  respect  the  conference  beat 
the  circus  at  its  own  game.  The  num- 
'  --r  of  "side-shows"  was  so  much 
greater  this  year  than  ever  before  that 
they  almost  surpassed  the  conference  it- 


self in  interest.  There  were,  of  course, 
the  regular  preliminary  gatherings 
which  have  been  held  for  years,  such 
as  the  National  Conference  of  Jewish 
Charities,  the  American  Association  of 
Societies  for  Organizing  Charity,  the 
National  Conference  on  the  Education 
of  Dependent,  Truant,  Backward  and 
Delinquent  Children,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Officials  of  Charity  and 
Correction,  the  National  Children's 
Home  Society,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Study  of  the  Feebleminded, 
the  National  Probation  Association  and 
the  recently  organized  International  As- 
sociation of  Policewomen. 

But  this  year  a  legion  of  new  groups 
and  gatherings  filled  every  afternoon 
and  almost  every  spare  half  hour  dur- 
ing the  week,  sometimes  even  holding 
their  meetings  when  conference  sessions 
were  being  held.  A  Tri-State  Housing 
Institute  representing  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Ohio,  held  four  meetings  all  in  one 
day  discussing  laws  and  law  enforce- 
ment, what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  hous- 
ing and  health,  and  housing  and  city 
planning.  Its  plan  was  unique — "no  long 
papers,  no  reading  of  papers,  only  dis- 
cussion of  live  topics,  leaders  of  discus- 
sion limited  to  five  minutes  each,  others 
three  minutes  each." 

As  the  result  of  one  gathering  a  new 
permanent  organization  came  into  being, 
the  American  Committee  of  Polish  So- 
cial Workers,  with  Dr.  Francis  E. 
Fronczak,  health  commissioner  of  Buf- 
falo, as  chairman,  and  Thaddeus  Sleszyn- 
ski  of  Chicago  as  secretary-treasurer. 
Its  aims  are  to  stimulate  interest  among 
the  Poles  in  social  problems,  to  empha- 
size the  need  of  Polish  social  workers 
in  Polish  communities  and  to  raise  the 
standard  of  efficiency  of  the  Polish  social 
worker. 

Another  new  organization  was  formed 
by  medical  social  workers  from  many 
cities.  The  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston 
and  St.  Louis  Schools  of  Philanthropy 
held  luncheon  or  dinner  reunions,  and 
there  was  a  Loyola  University  rally,  a 
Smith  College  luncheon  and  a  Vassar 
luncheon. 

Special  meetings  to  discuss  one  or  an- 
other problem  or  field  of  propaganda 
drew  large  attendances.  Margaret 
Sanger  of  New  York  discussed  birth 
control  before  several  hundred  dele- 
gates, presided  over  by  Frederick  Blos- 
som of  Cleveland.  One  group  consid- 
ered the  results  following  vice  investiga- 
tions and  surveys,  with  Frederick  H. 
Whitin  of  New  York  in  the  chair.  An- 
other discussed  welfare  work  in  industrial 
establishments,  the  principal  address  be- 
ing by  Dean  S.  S.  Marquis  on  the 


methods  in  the  Ford  automobile  plant. 
The  Land  and  Economic  Freedom  was 
the  subject  of  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
where  Alexander  Johnson  and  Benjamin 
C.  Marsh  were  the  principal  speakers. 

Although  he  declared  himself  as  mere- 
ly an  incipient  Socialist,  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  national  conference,  Frederic 
Almy  of  Buffalo,  served  ( as  chairman 
of  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  relations  be- 
tween Socialism  and  social  work.  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley  led  the  discussion, 
which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  sessions  on  Social 
Workers  and  Radical  Economic  Move- 
ments, in  connection  with  the  next  na- 
tional conference.  Of  this  committee 
Mrs.  Kelley  is  chairman,  Hornell  Hart 
of  Milwaukee  is  secretary,  and  other 
members  are  Graham  Taylor,  Roger  X. 
Baldwin  and  Oscar  Leonard. 

MANY  of  these  new  groups,  from 
the  big  meetings  on  land  reform 
and  Socialism  to  the  five  visiting  house- 
keepers who  sat  around  a  luncheon  table 
one  day,  felt  that  their  respective  inter- 
ests should  find  places  on  conference  pro- 
grams. This  fact  makes  all  the  more  sig- 
nificant a  report  of  a  special  committee 
on  kindred  organizations  appointed  by 
the  executive  committee  to  study  the  re- 
lations of  the  increasing  number  of 
independent  groups  meeting  at  the  time 
of  the  national  conference. 

This  report  proposes  effort  toward 
modifying  the  conference  scheme  of  or- 
ganization in  such  a  way  as  to  absorb 
these  independent  groups  into  the  regu- 
lar processes  of  the  conference,  suggests 
more  continuous  and  permanent  organiza- 
tions of  the  main  section  groups  in  the 
conference— possibly  enabling  each  to 
become  autonomous  with  its  own  chair- 
man and  secretary,  and  pointing  out  the 
great  desirability  of  a  larger  organiza- 
tion of  the  conference  office  for  work 
between  sessions.  The  latter  develop- 
ment would  result,  it  is  hoped,  in  much 
more  definite  relations  between  the  na- 
tional conference  and  state  and  local 
conferences.  The  executive  committee 
was  authorized  to  create  a  special  com- 
mittee to  devise  a  solution  for  this  prob- 
lem and  make  during  the  next  year  such 
readjustments  of  program  and  activities 
as  may  be  possible  under  the  present 
rules  and  policies. 

Those  who  have  been  considering  the 
matter  foresee  an  extensive  widening-  of 
the  conference  so  that  it  will  bring-  to- 
gether each  year  a  gathering  representa- 
tive of  all  phases  of  social  work  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  Ameriacn  Medi- 
cal Association  embrace  all  the  manifold 
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Interests  in  their  respective  fields.  Many 
conference  members  feel  that  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  with  the  main 
gathering  some  of  the  groups  which  are 
showing  a  tendency  to  meet  apart.  There 
was  regret  this  year,  for  example,  that 
leaders  in  social  settlement  work,  who 
are  nearly  always  present  at  the  confer- 
ence, were  absent  this  year  because  of 
the  immediately  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements. 

THIS  important  step  in  the  con- 
ference organization  was  not  the 
only  sign  of  transition.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  last  year  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  a  change 
of  the  conference  name  reported  in 
favor  of  such  a  move  but  recommend- 
ed that  the  committee  be  continued  for 
another  year.  This  would  permit  the 
conduct  of  a  postal  canvass  of  the  con- 
ference members  to  secure  definite  sug- 
gestions as  to  a  suitable  name.  As  au- 
thorized by  the  conference,  the  ballot  in 
this  canvass  is  to  contain  five  of  the  most 
frequently  suggested  names,  including 
the  present  one,  and  a  space  for  an  origi- 
nal suggestion.  The  committee  will  pre- 
pare a  statement  to  accompany  the  ballot. 
The  results  of  this  canvass  are  to  be 
analyzed  by  the  committee  and  pub- 
lished in  a  conference  bulletin  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  not  later  than  three  months 
before  the  1917  conference  at  Pittsburgh. 
The  final  determination  of  the  matter  is 
to  be  made  on  the  same  ballot  as  is  used 
for  the  election  of  officers  at  the  1917 
conference. 

"National  Conference  of  Social  Work- 
ers" was  vigorously  urged  as  the  new 
name  by  Mary  E.  Richmond  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, who  sent  a  minority  report  to  be 
presented  if  any  name  other  than  that  or 
"National  Conference  on  Social  Work" 
was  suggested  by  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. She  advocated  her  first  choice 
"because  'the'  suggests  people ;  because 
'of  is  a  stronger  preposition  than  'on' ; 
because  the  name  'social  work'  is  the 
most  inclusive  one  that  also  describes 
the  activities  that  we  are  engaged  in; 
because  the  term,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  is  the  only  one  that  has  roots  and 
is  recognized  on  sight  as  meaning  us ; 
and  because  it  would  entail  a  loss  in 
momentum  to  turn  our  backs  upon  it  and 
adopt  a  term,  however  harmless  in  it- 
self, which  was  more  vague  and  was 
capable  of  describing  a  new  preparedness 
conference  or  any  new  and  quite  separate 
organization  of  a  welfare  (or  supposedly 
welfare)  nature." 

In  support  of  the  name  she  proposes. 
Miss  Richmond  gave  the  result  of  a 
search  through  the  Baltimore  proceed- 
ings for  every  recurrence  of  the  terms 
known  to  have  been  suggested  for  a 
name.  "Charities  and  correction"  ap- 
peared exactly  8  times  in  all  the  papers 
and  addresses,  "social  welfare"  14  times, 
"social  service"  52  times,  "charities"  119 


times,  "social  work"  175  times,  and  "so- 
cial workers"  249  times. 

The  business  session  of  the  confer- 
ence also  took  action  directing  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  to  report  all 
resolutions,  either  favorably  or  unfavor- 
ably. 

Further  indication  of  transition  ap- 
peared in  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
organization  of  which  Thomas  J.  Riley 
of  Brooklyn  was  chairman.  For  next 
year  it  is  proposed  to  gain  unity  in  the 
program  by  providing  one  theme  for  the 
general  sessions  of  all  committees,  so  as 
to  lay  emphasis  on  underlying  causes. 
This  would  direct  attention  to  the  pre- 
vention of  poverty,  disease,  defective- 
ness  and  crime.  It  would  urge  "laying 
the  ax  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  social 
ills,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  committee 
report. 

The  committee  chairmen  for  next  year 
are:  Children,  Wilford  S.  Reynolds,  su- 
perintendent Illinois  Children's  Home 
and  Aid  Society;  Correction,  Roscoe 
Pound,  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School ;  Family  and  Community,  W. 
Frank  Persons,  New  York  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society;  Health,  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Emerson,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Indiana  Medical  School;  Public  Chari- 
ties, A.  L.  Bowen,  executive  secretary 
Illinois  State  Charities  Commission; 
Mental  Hygiene,  Dr.  Owen  Copp,  Phila- 
delphia; Community  Programs,  Robert 
A.  Woods,  South  End  House,  Boston; 
Social  Insurance,  Max  Senior,  Cincin- 
nati ;  Rural  Social  Problems,  John  H. 
Gillette,  professor  of  sociology  Universi- 
ty of  North  Dakota.  William  T.  Cross 
was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

The  new  officers  and  members  of  the 
executive  committee  were  published  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  May  20. 

THE  widening  scope  of  the  confer- 
ence, which  was  the  topic  of  the 
presidential    address   by   Father   Gavisk 
contained  a  suggestion  for  another  new 
step: 

"To  do  all  that  the  national  conference 
could  do  and  ought  to  do  would  require 
a  larger  income  than  the  conference  has 
at.  its  command.  There  is  both  enthusi- 
asm and  intelligence  in  the  membership 
of  the  conference  waiting  for  the  oppor- 
tunity for  greater  work,  there  is  an  in- 
cessant cry  from  over  the  country  for 
aid  from  those  who  are  so  willing  to  do 
but  have  not  the  knowledge  to  execute, 
and  who  look  to  the  conference  for  di- 
rection ;  but  the  means  are  not  at  hand. 
After  a  year's  experience  as  president  in 
the  activities  of  the  conference  between 
sessions,  I  would  wish  that  the  confer- 
ence were  endowed  to  carry  on  its  work, 
that  a  conference  foundation  might  be 
established  by  its  members  with  sufficient 
income  to  enable  the  conference  to  dis- 
pense with  the  guarantee  fund  asked  of 
the  conference  city,  and  to  carry  on  the 
great  things  for  which  the  conference 
was  instituted  and  to  project  the  philan- 
throphic  works  that  are  now  in  our' 
vision." 


Father  Gavisk  dwelt  upon  religion  as 
"the  strongest  ally  of  the  conference." 
His  exhortation  was  that  we  should  "not 
negative  the  splendid  work  of  the  Jew, 
the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  in  charit- 
able effort  by  removing  or  minimizing 
the  spiritual,  the  religious  motives." 
Similarly  the  conference  sermon, 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy 
of  New  York,  was  a  plea  for  the 
recognition  of  the  essentially  religious 
source,  sanction  and  spirit  which  are  re- 
quisite to  initiative  and  success  in  social 
work.  At  the  Sunday  afternoon  service 
Enid  Johnson,  daughter  of  Alexander 
Johnson,  sang. 

IF  THIS  year  gave  indication  of  the 
transition  period  in  the  conference  it- 
self, there  was  quite  as  much  shift  of  em- 
phasis in  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
with  which  the  conference  has  to  do. 
This  stood  out  in  the  addresses  on  in- 
ebriety. Consideration  of  the  drunkard 
has  previously  dealt  with  the  treatment 
to  be  given  the  individual.  At  Indian- 
apolis alcholism  in  its  public  health  and 
industrial  aspects  received  the  attention 
of  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Bailey  B.  Burritt  of  New  York.  Dr. 
Haven  Emerson,  New  York  city's  com- 
missioner of  health,  declared  that  2,000 
deaths  a  year  in  that  city  are  directly 
caused  by  drink,  not  to  mention  the  much 
larger  but  less  easily  ascertained  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  which  it  is  an  indirect 
factor.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  ad- 
vocate the  use  of  the  police  power  to 
curb  "old  demon  rum." 

The  attitude  of  insurance  companies 
toward  drinking  habits  was  detailed  by 
Arthur  Hunter,  actuary  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  pre- 
sented statistics  and  the  .concensus  of 
opinion  he  had  secured  from  the  medical 
directors  of  the  leading  companies,  cov- 
ering five  questions.  These  examiners 
felt  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  discrimin- 
ate against  persons  who  take  alcohol 
daily  in  very  moderate  quantities,  pro- 
vided there  has  been  no  excess  in  the 
past.  But  all  agreed  that  total  abstainers 
are  a  very  favorable  risk,  that  a  fairly 
free  use  of  alcohol  is  a  distinct  detri- 
ment to  longevity,  that  there  is  an  extra 
mortality  among  moderate  drinkers  who 
occasionally  exceeded  the  bonds  of  pro- 
priety in  earlier  years,  and  that  men  who 
have  taken  a  "cure"  and  have  been  ab- 
stainers for  several  years  are  as  a  body 
poorer  risks  than  the  normal. 

The  attitude  of  large  employers  to- 
ward the  use  of  alcohol  by  their  employes 
was  described  by  Alexander  Fleisher  of 
the  welfare  division  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company.  His  study 
covered  fifty  employers  of  750,000  indi- 
viduals. Ten  railroads  with  400.000  em- 
ployes indicated  their  opposition  to  the 
use  of  intoxicants  whether  the  employe 
was  on  or  off  duty.  Public  service  cor- 
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Human  Conservation  and  the  Supreme  Court 

By  Mary  D.  Hopkins 


IN  the  crowded  judicial  chamber 
where  so  many  memorable  de- 
cisions have  been  handed  down, 
there  was  no  stir  of  special  interest 
when  Case  No.  228  was  called  by  the 
chief  justice.  The  tide  of  holiday 
tourists  moved  in  and  out,  dutiful  and 
slightly  bored.  Perhaps  a  dozen  people 
vitally  interested  in  the  case  leaned 
forward;  counsel  filed  into  place.  The 
Oregon  ten-hour  case  was  before  the 
court. 

There  for  the  plaintiff  was  W.  Lair 
Thompson,  president  of  the  Oregon 
Senate;  Attorney-General  George  W. 
Brown  for  the  state  of  Oregon;  and  be- 
side him,  in  the  place  of  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  withdrawn  from  the  case  by 
his  appointment  as  associate  justice, 
Felix  Frankfurter,  professor  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  invited  to  co- 
operate in  presenting  the  case  for  the 
defendant. 

Without  distinction,  with  the  level  air 
of  routine,  the  argument  began.  There 
was  nothing  to  hint  that  here  in  this 
quiet  and  stately  room  a  case  was  being 
argued  that  was  worthy  of  its  historic 
setting,  that  before  the  nation's  highest 
tribunal  this  eighteenth  of  April  was  an 
issue  dramatic  and  poignant,  vivid  with 
human  color  and  interest,  fraught  with 
farreaching  consequences. 

For  the  decision  of  Case  No.  228  will 
be  epoch-making.  Far  more  is  involved 
than  the  fortunes  of  one  Bunting,  a 
miller,  indicted  by  the  courts  of  Oregon 
for  violation  of  the  ten-hour  factory  law; 
far  more  even  than  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  state  of  Oregon  for  reasons 
of  public  expediency  to  limit  the  work- 
ing hours  of  its  male  citizens.  The 
court's  decision,  if  it  sustains  the  Oregon 
law,  will  clear  the  way  for  a  line  of  in- 
dustrial legislation,  modern,  enlightened, 
economic  in  the  strictest  sense;  or,  fail- 
ing to  sustain  it,  will  set  back  the  cur- 
rent of  progressive  legislation  many 
years. 

With  the  Bunting  case  the  court  once 
more  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways 
where  eleven  years  ago  it  stood  with  the 
Lochner  case.  Limitation  of  men's 
working  hours,  sustained  in  specific 
dangerous  trades  such  as  mining 
(Holden  vs.  Hardy),  was  declared  by 
the  Lochner  decision  unconstitutional 
in  an  industry  where  no  particular 
hazard  was  supposed  to  obtain. 

For  the  state  of  Oregon  the  monu- 
mental brief  already  reviewed  in  these 
pages,  prepared  by  Josephine  Goldmark 
under  the  direction  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
had  been  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court. 
Those  big  green  volumes — "the  world's 
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experience  on  which  the  limitation  of 
hours  is  based" — lay  now  on  the  tables 
in  front  of  the  justices.  Senator 
Thompson,  as  he  opened  the  case  for 
the  plaintiff,  held  one  of  them  in  his 
hand.  Senator  Thompson  did  not  like 
the  brief. 

"This  brief,"  the  senator  said,  "seems 
to  be  a  compilation  some  thousand  pages 
long  of  what  social  workers,  labor  lead- 
ers, some  employers  and  what-not  have 
had  to  say  on  every  industrial  topic  in 
the  world  except  the  immediate  subject 
of  our  present  case — flour-mills." 

Not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
he  contended,  could  the  ten-hour  law  be 
interpreted  as  a  health  law  in  connec- 
tion with  a  trade  so  free  from  occupa- 
tional danger,  so  harmless  and  healthful 
as  flour-milling.  By  requiring  time  and 
a  half  pay  for  the  three  hours'  overtime 
permitted,  the  statute  was  clearly  a 
wage  law,  said  the  senator,  invading  the 
rights  of  contract  and  property. 

Not  a  Wage  Law 

By  NO  means,  argued  the  attorney-gen- 
eral on  the  other  side,  could  the  statute 
be  regarded  as  a  wage  law.  The  ten- 
hour  day  was  clearly  contemplated  in  it; 
the  three  hours  of  overtime  permitted  in 
the  interest  of  flexibility  was  weighted 
with  time  and  a  half  payment  to  make 
it  unprofitable.  The  law's  purpose  was 
to  minimize  what  was  in  certain  cases 
a  legitimate  extension  of  hours. 

But  the  main  defense  of  the  law 
Attorney-General  Brown  rested  on  the 
broad  ground  of  civic  expediency,  'with 
special  reference  to  the  constitution  of 
the  state  of  Oregon.  By  virtue  of  its  in- 
itiative and  referendum,  in  force  since 
1902  and  sustained  as  constitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court  itself,  Oregon  has 
special  need  from  its  electors  of  the 
highest  level  of  intelligent  citizenship. 
From  the  Oregon  Blue  Book  the  attor- 
ney-general cited  a  formidable  list  of 
laws  and  constitutional  amendments 
adopted  during  the  last  twelve  years  by 
popular  vote.  Since  the  state  has  thus 
entrusted  to  the  voter  this  responsible 
and  ultimate  power  of  lawmaker,  it 
must  recognize  for  its  own  sake  the  im- 
perative need  of  preserving  for  him  duo 
time  for  civic  education.  The  citizen 
in  so  extreme  a  democracy  must  be  no 
mere  wage  slave ;  the  welfare  of  the 
state  depends  upon  his  having  some 
leisure  to  know  and  weigh  public  ques- 
tions. 

"And  I  may  further  say,"  went  on  the 
attorney-general,  "that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon  in  sustaining  the  law 
passed  by  its  legislature  knew  more. 


through  its  familiarity  with  the  local 
situation,  of  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  Oregon  than  the  most  exalted  tri- 
bunal of  the  nation  at  a  distance  of 
3,000  miles  can  possibly  know." 

Besides  these  important  local  issues, 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  case  were  to 
be  presented  to  the  court,  and  for  this 
purpose  Attorney-General  Brown  invited 
Mr.  Frankfurter  to  share  in  the  defense. 

Not  for  nothing  does  a  man  stand  in 
Mr.  Brandeis'  place.  Something  of  the 
spirit  and  method  of  that  great  advocate 
seemed  to  descend  on  the  younger  man 
in  the  earnestness  of  his  opening  ap- 
peal. Here  was  the  technique  made 
famous  by  the  Brandeis  arguments  in  a 
line  of  cases  beginning  with  the  now 
historic  Muller  vs.  Oregon,  before  this 
court  and  continued  before  the  supreme 
courts  of  various  states. 

Judgment  by  "experience,  not  specula- 
tion," in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Mc- 
Kenna,  judgment  on  the  basis  of  author- 
itative facts,  accredited  data  of  science 
and  history — it  was  this  to  which  the 
speaker  addressed  himself. 

Flexible,  keen,  persuasive,  the  argu- 
ment moved  forward,  passing  from  the 
strong  opening  stress  on  the  new  method 
in  industrial  legislation  made  possible  by 
an  established  scientific  basis,  to  the 
world-wide  movement  of  which  the 
Oregon  statute  is  a  part,  and  the  rec- 
ognized need  for  human  conservation 
that  dictates  it. 

Those  inscrutable  faces  on  the  bench 
were  inscrutable  no  longer ;  they  were 
alert  with  interest,  surely  not  unfriendly; 
there  was  a  close  following  of  references 
in  the  briefs,  sometimes  a  quick  round  of 
questions  as  counsel  built  up  his  case, 
vividly,  swiftly,  coherently. 

Following  is  a  partial  summary  of  Mr. 
Fraftkurter's  argument. 

"May  it  please  the  court !  Where  are 
the  limits  of  the  state's  authority  to  be 
drawn  ?  Two  principles  are  here  in  con- 
flict: the  liberty  defined  by  the  four- 
teenth amendment  and  the  police  power 
of  the  state.  The  line  in  each  special 
case  must  be  drawn  where  the  two  prin- 
ciples cross.  We  contend  that  the  case 
in  question  falls  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

"Since  the  time  of  the  first  factory 
acts  in  Great  Britain,  a  new  technique 
has  established  itself  in  the  matter  of 
industrial  legislation — a  new  manner  of 
approach  and  point  of  view.  We  have 
passed  from  the  appeal  of  sentiment  to 
the  appeal  of  science.  It  is  no  longer 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  appeal  for  human 
rights,  it  is  no  longer  Mrs.  Browning's 
Cry  of  the  Children  or  Thomas  Hood's 
Song  of  the  Shirt  that  we  have  to  con- 
sider :  it  is  the  testimony  of  scientists 
and  hard-headed  business  men. 
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"The  support  of  industrial  legislation 
is  no  longer  philanthropy  and  vague 
humanitarian  aspiration ;  its  bases  are  in 
the  laboratory  and  the  clinic,  the  bureau 
of  labor  statistics  and  the  records  of 
government  investigation.  The  testi- 
mony of  this  brief  is  drawn,  not  from 
'social  workers  and  labor  leaders/  but 
from  scientists;  doctors,  statisticians  and 
•economists;  some  of  the  most  impressive 
evidence  is  from  men  vitally  interested 
indeed  in  the  questions  under  considera- 
tion, but  wholly  disinterested  as  to  where 
the  study  of  the  facts  may  lead — 
from  the  insurance  companies  whose 
first  concern  is  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity. Both  in  quality  and  range  this 
testimony  is  very  different  from  what 
was  in  existence  two  decades  or  even 
one  decade  ago  when  the  Lochner  case 
was  decided.  The  great  mass  of  it  has 
been  the  product  of  research  and  ex- 
periment in  the  last  decade. 

"Now,  in  the  light  of  these  new  facts, 
of  this  authoritative  body  of  gathered 
testimony,  we  may  ask  regarding  the 
Oregon  statute:  Had  the  legislature  in 
making  this  law  a  reasonable  belief  that 
there  was  an  evil?  Does  the  evil  affect 
the  state  as  a  whole?  Did  the  legisla- 
tion exercise  reasonable  means  of  over- 
coming the  evil — means  that  are  neither 
vicious  or  whimsical?" 

Here  the  chief  justice  interrupted 
sharply.  Did  counsel  mean  that  a  mere 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  evil  con- 
fers on  the  state  the  right  to  interfere, 
to  legislate  against  it?  Assuredly  not, 
came  the  quick  reply,  because  we  are  here 
dealing  precisely  with  the  matter  of  con- 
stitutional limitations  upon  the  police 
power,  where  each  case  must  be  decided 
upon  experience,  upon  its  reasonable- 
ness. 

Penumbra  of  Police  Power 

MR.  JUSTICE  HOLMES  took  up  the  point 
with  characteristic  vigor.  "Say  rather 
that  we  are  dealing  with  that  part  of  the 
field  which  may  be  called  the  penumbra 
of  the  police  power."  The  little  colloquy 
ran  on.  "Let  us  take  care  that  the 
penumbra  does  not  darken  our  light,"  the 
chief  justice  smiled  a  warning.  "On  the 
contrary,  the  mass  of  evidence  we  offer 
throws  so  much  fight  that  we  are  'not 
even  in  the  region  of  the  penumbra," 
and  counsel  returned  to  his  argument. 

"The  universal  movement  of  which 
the  Oregon  legislation  is  a  part,  is  the 
advance  of  short-hour  legislation 


throughout  the  world.  In  America  we 
have  limitation  of  hours  in  dangerous 
trades  and  in  industries  affecting  the 
public,  railroads  and  public  utilities,  for 
example;  thirty  states  have  the  eight- 
hour  law  for  public  works  and  for  priv- 
ate employers  on  public  contracts;  some 
states  a  limitation  of  men's  hours  in 
various  private  employments. 

"In  foreign  countries  we  see  the  same 
tendency  at  work  in  absolutely  different 
and  disparate  parts  of  the  world. 
Within  the  last  years  Norway,  Switzer- 
land, Portugal,  Greece,  Uruguay,  Ger- 
many— even  in  war-time,  in  the  hour  of 
her  supreme  industrial  need  —  have 
variously  limited  men's  hours  of  work  in 
industry,  while  the  more  orogressive  leg- 
islation of  New  Zealand  has  contained 
the  eight-hour  law  since  1901. 

"A  world-wide  movement  showing  it- 
self in  nations  so  widely  separated  in 
position  and  character  must  clearly  be 
dictated  by  some  common  experience. 
This  common  basis  we  find  in  the  fact, 
increasingly  recognized,  that  long  hours 
tend  to  the  detriment  of  those  employed 
and  therefore  to  the  detriment  of  the 
state. 

"The  insurance  companies  whose  re- 
cords show  the  appalling  deterioration 
of  the  human  physique  in  industry,  the 
scientific  investigators  whose  studies  ol 
occupational  fatigue  and  occupational 
disease  have  widened  until  they  cover 
the  whole  industrial  world,  the  increase 
of  the  unfit,  shown  in  foreign  recuiting 
statistics,  all  point  to  one  end :  the 
menace  to  national  vitality  inherent  in 
modern  industrial  conditions. 

"We  are  face  to  face,  then,  with  the 
evil — the  common  hazard  of  industry  in- 
creased incalculably  in  recent  years  by 
the  new  strain  of  speed  and  monotony 
and  the  vitiating  factors  of  environment, 
the  hazard  supposed  so  long  to  be 
peculiar  to  a  few  specific  dangerous 
trades  now  seen  at  last  as  a  common 
characteristic  of  all  industrial  life.  This 
hazard  is  the  common  phenomenon 
fatigue,  poisoning  the  system  with  its 
own-  waste  products,  lowering  resist- 
ance to  infection  and  nervous  disorder, 
predisposing  to  disease  in  general. 

"What,  then,  is  the  remedy?  There 
are  two  possible  safeguards  against  ex- 
haustion— a  slackening  in  the  pace  of 
industry,  or  a  reduction  of  hours.  The 
first,  possible  in  theory,  is  in  the  present 
trend  of  our  industrial  development 
wholly  impracticable.  The  alternative  is 
the  introduction  of  the  shorter  day. 

"When  Lord  Shaftesbury  fought  the 
first  battles  of  factory  legislation,  all  the 
economists  as  well  as  the  employers 


were  of  course  against  it.  That  terrible 
'last  hour'  invoked  by  Senior  was,  they 
held,  the  sole  source  of  England's  com- 
merical  supremacy.  In  1860  two  of 
them  publicly  recanted. 

"The  evil  effect  anticipated  had  not 
come  about.  Such  has  been  the  uni- 
versal effect  of  short-hour  legislation. 
The  shorter  day  has  not  diminished  out- 
put; it  has  even  in  many  cases  increased 
it;  it  has  not  increased  cost  of  production 
or  even  cost  of  labor;  it  has  even  dimin- 
ished it.  The  victory  of  shorter  hours, 
said  a  French  economist,  writing  of  the 
famous  Belgian  experiment  with  the 
eight-hour  day,  is  not  based  on  deduction 
from  abstract  principles  but  on  the  in- 
duction of  men  of  affairs  from  observed 
facts  of  experience.  Its  human  results 
are  seen  in  improved  management  and 
stimulated  invention  on  the  part  of  the 
employers,  in  heightened  energy  and  ef- 
ficiency on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

Fatigue  Studied  in  England 

"No  MORE  striking  example  exists  of 
the  demonstrated  relation  of  fatigue  to 
output  and  industry  than  the  experience 
of  England  during  the  past  two  years. 
Nowhere  has  there  been  greater  pres- 
sure, greater  urgency  to  abandon  the 
limitations  upon  hours  of  work.  Here 
we  have  studies  made  for  the  British 
Home  Office,  such  as  those  of  Professor 
Kent  of  Oxford,  a  controlled  experiment, 
as  it  were,  of  the  actual  effects  of  fatigue. 

Overtime  has  defeated  itself,  has  re- 
sulted in  inferior  output.  In  many  trades 
besides  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  it 
is  being  abandoned  or  curtailed. 

"To  summarize  very  briefly"  concluded 
tne  argument :  "We  are  here  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  physiological  law:  namely, 
that  there  sets  in  beyond  a  certain  point 
the  law  of  diminishing  returns,  yes,  the 
law  of  losing  returns.  When  Oregon, 
recognizing  this  law,  drew  the  line  at 
ten  hours,  was  it  a  whimsical  line?  Was 
it  not,  rather,  well  within  conservative 
limits? 

"Such  legislation  forces  no  external  or 
alien  standard  upon  business;  it  enforces 
the  standard  of  best  business  on  slovenly 
and  inefficient  business.  The  practice  of 
Oregon  is  more  than  abreast  of  the 
statute:  lumber,  her  biggest  industry,  is 
unaffected  because  its  workmen  already 
have  a  week  of  less  than  sixty  hours. 
The  ten-hour  law  is  but  the  seal  of  the 
state  on  the  standard  of  its  best  em- 
ployers. The  statute,  Your  Honors,  can- 
not be  considered  as  an  isolated  instance 
of  legislation.  Oregon  has  behind  it  the 
experience  of  the  world." 


NOTE — The  brief  in  the  Bunting  case,  reprinted  under  the  title,  The  Case  for  the 

Shorter  Workday,  can  be  obtained  from  the   National   Consumers'  League,   289 

Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.     Charge  for  postage  only. 
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TYPHOID,  A  NATIONAL 
DISGRACE 

THE  American  Medical  Association 
has  just  published  its  annual  sur- 
vey of  typhoid  fever  mortality  in  the 
fifty-seven  cities  having  a  population 
over  100,000.  The  record  of  1915  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  1914,  and  the  aver- 
age for  the  five  years,  1911  to  1915  is 
compared  with  that  of  the  preceeding 
five  years. 

The  general  result  is  very  gratifying. 
The  national  disgrace  is  less  each  year, 
although  each  year  there  are  noteworthy 
relapses  on  the  part  of  individual  cities. 
The  progress  in  the  urban  centers  in 
general  is  shown  by  the  total  record  for 
the  fifty-seven  cities,  which  in  1910  had 
together  a  death-rate  from  typhoid  of 
19.59  per  100,000  population,  in  1913  a 
rate  of  12.77,  and  in  1915  only  8.65.  The 
city  which  for  several  years  has  held  the 
record  low  rate  is  Cambridge,  Mass., 
which  has  less  than  two  deaths  per  100,- 
000;  at  the  foot  stands  Nashville,  with  a 
rate  of  35.1. 

However,  even  Nashville's  record  is 
hopeful,  for  it  represents  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  former  year's  record 
of  47.3.  Other  cities  which  show  a 
gratifying  improvement,  though  their 
rate  is  still  high,  are  Atlanta,  falling  in 
one  year  from  38.9  to  11.1 ;  Indianapolis; 
Louisville;  Toledo;  Memphis;  Birming- 
ham; Springfield,  Mass.;  Dallas;  and 
Reading,  Pa.  All  these  have  still  a  rate 
over  10  per  100,000,  but  there  are  no  less 
than  32  cities  which  had  in  1915  a  rate 
under  10,  while  in  1914  there  were  only 
24  with  so  low  a  rate  and  in  1913  only 
19.  The  cities  on  the  honor  roll,  with 
less  than  five  deaths  per  100.000,  are 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Seattle,  Milwaukee, 
Omaha,  and  Cambridge. 

There  are  unfortunately  fourteen  cities 
which  went  backward  in  1915.  Pitts- 
burgh raised  her  rate  from  13.8  to  24.7. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Lowell  and  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  had  epidemics  which  decidedly  in- 
creased their  death-rates.  It  seems  es- 
pecially deplorable  that  New  Haven  with 
its  large  student  population  should  con- 
tinue to  have  so  much  typhoid  fever.  The 
rate  for  1915  was  18.3  while  that  of 
Cambridge  was  only  1.8.  The  danger  in 
a  college  town  is  always  greater  because 
many  of  the  students  come  from,  typhoid- 
free  localities  and  have  no  acquired  im- 
munity. 

The  figures  given  above  represent  the 
deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  and,  of 
course,  tell  only  a  part  of  the  tale.  Ty- 
phoid fever  even  when  it  is  not  fatal  is 


a  disease  to  be  dreaded,  for  it  results  in 
disability  lasting  for  long  periods,  or  in 
complications  which  may  persist  for  life. 
Also,  a  community  which  permits  this 
disease  to  flourish  is  producing  a  genera- 
tion of  carriers  who  will  continue  to  be  a 
menace  long  after  the  water-supply  and 
milk-supply  have  been  rendered  harm- 
less. There  will  be  carrier  epidemics  in 
typhoid-free  towns  as  long  as  other 
towns  neglect  their  milk-supply  and  their 
drinking-water. 

FOOD  AND  PELLAGRA 
ANOTHER  REPORT 

THE  SURVEY  has  noted  from 
time  to  time  the  progress  made, 
largely  by  the  federal  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice, in  the  study  of  the  cause  of  that 
mysterious  and  increasingly  prevalent 
disease,  pellagra. 

A  few  years  ago  the  spoiled  maize 
theory  which  came  to  us  from  Italy  still 
held  sway,  but  soon  it  had  to  be  given 
up  because  pellagra  broke  out  in  commu- 
nities where  corn-meal  was  not  commonly 
used  as  a  food.  The  fact  that  women 
were  affected  so  much  more  than  men — 
in  the  United  States,  not  in  Italy — 
seemed  to  contradict  any  theory  based 
on  diet  alone.  For  a  time  insect-borne 
infection  was  considered  possible,  but 
this,  too,  failed  to  account  for  the  facts. 
Further  study  of  the  now  numerous 
centers  of  the  disease  compelled  a  re- 
turn to  the  diet  theory,  this  time  a  more 
general  one.  Pellagra  was  shown  be- 
yond doubt  to  be  caused  by  some  defici- 
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STILL  "GOING  DOWN" 
'T'HE  Cincinnati  Municipal  Titber- 
•*-  culosis  Committee  keel's  the 
arrow  pointing  downward.  Part  of 
the  secret  is:  'Neiv  hospital  facilities, 
a  dental  room,  an  all-tlie-year-roiind 
clean-up  committee  affiliated  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  or- 
ganizations, health  leagues  among  na- 
tionalities of  the  city,  a  health  center 
and  a  doubled  capacity  in  the  chil- 
dren's tuberculosis  camp  at  Bamford 
Hills 


ency  in  the  diet  and  its  enormous  in- 
crease during  very  recent  years  was 
shown  to  be  dependent  on  the  sudden 
great  increase  in  the  price  of  foods, 
especially  the  nitrogenous  foods,  eggs, 
milk,  meats. 

Another  report  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  recounts  experiments  on  fowls 
which  tend  to  show  that  it  is  a  lack  of 
what  is  known  as  "vitamins"  which 
causes  pellagra.  It  has  long  been  known 
that  that  form  of  polyueuritis  called 
beri-beri  is  caused  by  a  diet  of  rice  which 
has  been  deprived  of  its  outer  sheath 
and  therefore  of  its  vitamins.  It  seems 
that  pellagra  may  be  caused  by  a  diet 
which  contains  too  much  highly  milled 
wheat  or  corn-meal,  the  vitamins  having 
been  removed  in  the  milling. 

The  introduction  of  these  highly  milled 
meals  was  not  known  to  be  an  evil  till 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  such  supple- 
mentary foods  as  milk  and  eggs  led  to 
a  diet  too  rich  in  meal.  The  evil  is  in- 
creased, apparently,  by  making  the  breads 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda  instead  of 
yeast,  for  the  alkali  left  in  the  bread 
destroys  more  of  the  vitamins.  The  old 
way  of  adding  sour  milk  to  the  soda  or 
the  use  of  tartaric  acid  baking  powders 
does  not  have  this  effect,  but  soda-raised 
bread  is  apparently  very  commonly  used, 
especially  in  the  South. 

The  investigators  do  not  claim  to  have 
proved  that  pellagra  in  human  beings  is 
caused  by  a  diet  too  rich  in  highly  milled 
flour,  but  they  have  proved  that  such  a 
diet  will  result  in  producing  polyneuritis 
in  fowls. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  HEALTH 
PROBLEMS 

THE  recent  Pan-American  Congress 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  medical 
men  from  Central  and  South  America  to 
tell  their  northern  colleagues  of  certain 
conditions  which  the  North  knows  only 
academically. 

Dr.  Aristide  Agramonte  of  Havana 
has  long  been  known  as  an  authority  on 
yellow  fever.  He  reviewed  the  history 
of  this  disease  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  into  this  country  through 
the  slave  trade.  It  is  still  endemic  in 
West  Africa.  The  first  great  epidemic 
recorded  on  this  side  was  in  Havana,  in 
1762-1769.  After  that  it  was  a  constant 
menace  in  all  of  our  port  cities  and 
broke  out  in  terrible  epidemics  in  Phila-* 
delphia  and  in  Boston  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  New  Orleans 
has  been  repeatedly  ravaged,  the  last 
time  being  as  late  as  1905. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  canal  would  be  followed  by 
a  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  the  success  of  an  intelligently 
conducted  quarantine  has  shown  that 
fear  to  be  groundless.  Yellow  fever  has 
now  been  brought  under  control  in  the 
United  States,  in  Cuba  and  in  South 
America. 
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Though  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of 
the  infection,  we  know  that  it  is  in  the 
patient's  blood  during  the  first  three 
days  of  the  disease  and  that  it  is  carried 
to  a  second  person  by  the  bite  of  a 
stegomyia  mosquito  which  has  first  bit- 
ten the  infected  person.  On  these  few 
facts  are  founded  all  our  modern  meth- 
ods of  prevention  and  the  results  of 
these  methods  have  been  brilliant. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  ravages  of 
hookworm  in  Porto  Rico  through  the 
work  of  Major  Bailey  K.  Ash  ford  of 
our  army.  (See  THE  SURVEY  for  De- 
cember 13,  1913.)  Dr.  Louis  Schapiro 
says  that  in  Costa  Rica  also  it  is  the 
greatest  medical  and  economic  problem. 
Healthy  men  to  work  in  the  agricultural 
regions  are  an  essential  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  Costa  Rica,  but  during  1914-1915 
no  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  rural 
population  were  suffering  from  hook- 
worm— ankylostomiasis — and  the  result- 
ing anemia  was  so  great  that  the 
hemoglobin  per  cent  averaged  only  62.2. 

This  means  62.2  per  cent  of  muscular 
efficiency.  But  the  lack  of  strength  is 
only  one  element,  for  hookworm  infec- 
tion causes  also  a  profound  apathy  and 
indifference,  so  that  the  victims  make  no 
attempt  to  seek  medical  aid.  Eighteen 
per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  Costa  Rica  are 
from  anemia,  and  this  taxes  no  count  of 
the  far  more  numerous  deaths  from  in- 
tercurrent  disease  to  which  the  depleted 
victim  can  offer  no  resistance. 

Infant  mortality  is  very  high  in  Costa 
Rica,  279  babies  out  of  every  thousand 
dying  before  they  are  five  years 
old.  Dr.  Schapiro  believes  that  hook- 
worm is  responsible  for  this.  An 
anemic  mother,  a  baby  born  with  mal- 
nutrition to  begin  with,  fed  with  poor 
breast-milk,  and  dependent  on  a  father 
so  lacking  in  energy  and  vigor  that  he 
can  barely  keep  himself  and  his  family 
from  starving — how  can  one  expect  it 
to  survive?  He  holds  that  all  efforts 
for  the  prevention  of  infant  mortality 
should  be  directed  toward  removing  this 
basic  cause. 

Dr.  Rodriguez  Doria  of  Bahia,  Brazil, 
described  a  habit-forming  drug,  which 
has  become  very  popular  in  northern 
Brazil.  It  is  a  species  of  Indian  hemp 
and  is  said  to  have  been  imported  first 
in, in  Asia  into  Africa,  then  to  have 
come  over  with  the  slaves  from  Africa 
ID  South  America. 

'  Like  hemp  it  is  smoked  in  pipes  or 
cigarettes  and  it  seems  to  produce  much 
the  same  effect  as  hemp :  first  a  feeling 
of  well-being  and  happiness  and  a  lifting 
of  inhibitions  so  that  thought  and  speech 
flow  freely  and  imagination  is  stimulated. 
Then  pleasurable  dreams  come  on ;  but 
sometimes  the  dreams  are  of  a  terrify- 
ing character  with  ideas  of  persecution 
ami  under  their  influence  crimes  of  vio- 
lence are  committed. 

Dr.  Doria  is  strongly  in  favor  of  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  the  drug  except  for 
medicinal  purposes. 
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"Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes 

its  wny" 
Was  said  by  some  one  of  a  by-gone 

day, 
But    look !    the    star    of    household 

health  is  near 
To   shed   its   light   upon  your  home 

right  here. 


FOR  VENEREAL  CASES  AFTER 
THE  WAR 

THE  British  Royal  Commission  on 
Venereal  Disease,  which  was  ap- 
pointed before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
has  recently  issued  its  final  report.  That 
there  are  great  disadvantages  in  bring- 
ing out  such  a  report  at  a  time  when 
public  attention  is  absorbed  in  the  war, 
is  acknowledged;  but  the  commissioners 
feel  convinced  that  just  because  of  the 
war,  there  is  urgent  need  to  enlighten 
the  public  on  this  subject  since  all  experi- 
ence shows  that  war  is  always  followed 
by  a  great  increase  in  venereal  disease. 
This  increase  is  to  be  expected  not  only 
in  the  large  centers  of  population,  but  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  most 
necessary,  therefore,  to  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  guard  against  the  menace. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
proportion  of  infections  in  the  army  is 
increased,  but  obviously  the  actual  num- 
ber of  infected  men  is  greatly  increased. 
Naval  and  military  authorities  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  provide  treatment 
for  cases  of  infection,  but  facilities  for 
such  treatment  after  the  war  will  be 
needed  not  only  in  regions  where  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  quartered,  but  in  most  of 
the  larger  and  some  of  the  smaller 
towns  to  which  they  return. 

As  for  the  facts  discovered  by  the 
commission,  it  is  stated  that  accurate 
figures  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the  ven- 
ereal diseases  are  not  to  be  obtained  ex- 
cept among  the  military.  The  inference 
drawn  from  examination  of  groups  of 
people  in  institutions  and  from  records 
of  post-mortems  is  that  they  are  far  more 
widespread  than  was  supposed.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
syphilis  comes  third  or  fourth  among  the 
diseases  that  kill.  The  commission  be- 
lieves that  the  number  of  persons  in- 
fected with  syphilis,  acquired  or  congen- 


ital, cannot  fall  below  10  per  cent  of  the 
whole  population  in  the  larger  cities,  and 
that  the  percentage  for  gonorrhoea  is 
even  higher.  Between  30  and  SO  per 
cent  of  sterility  among  women  is  caused 
by  gonorrheal  infection,  and  at  least  55.6 
per  cent  of  the  blindness  of  children  in 
the  London  County  Council  schools  for 
the  blind  is  traced  to  venereal  disease  in 
the  parents. 

The  remedies  proposed  by  the  commis- 
sion are  both  immediate  and  remote;  di- 
rected both  toward  control  of  the  actual 
situation  and  also  toward  removal  of  the 
causes. 

Under  the  first  is  the  recommendation 
that  free  treatment  be  provided  far  more 
generally  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  be- 
lieved better  to  set  aside  special  wards 
in  hospitals  for  such  patients  rather  than 
to  open  separate  institutions,  since  peo- 
ple are  much  more  likely  to  be  willing 
to  go  to  a  general  hospital.  Evening 
clinics  should  be  opened  for  working- 
men;  free  salvarsan  should  be  given  to 
physicians  for  use  in  cases  of  poverty; 
and  there  should  be  greatly  extended 
laboratory  facilities  for  diagnosis.  They 
believe  that  methods  such  as  these  would 
be  productive  of  far  more  good  than  the 
compulsory  reporting  of  cases,  a  step 
which  they  do  not  advise. 

The  measures  aimed  at  the  root  of  the 
evil  doubtless  seem  more  startling  in 
England  than  they  will  in  this  country. 
Much  more  than  with  us  silence  and 
secrecy  have  been  the  rule  there,  as  is 
shown  by  one  reform  which  the  commis- 
sion proposes — namely,  that  a  statement 
made  in  good  faith  by  a  physician  to  a 
parent  or  guardian  or  other  person  di- 
rectly interested  in  a  woman  or  man,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  or  delaying  mar- 
riage with  a  person  who  is  in  an  infec- 
tious condition,  be  no  longer  ground  for 
a  libel  suit  against  the  physician. 

Another  reform  which  seems  a  little 
belated  is  that  statutory  recognition  be 
given  to  the  principle  that  infectious  ven- 
ereal disease  constitutes  an  incapacity 
for  marriage  and  should  be  ground  for 
divorce. 

The  commission  advocates  a  franker 
attitude  toward  the  question,  as  tending 
to  less  concealment  on  the  part  of  the 
diseased  and  less  exploitation  at  the 
hands  of  quacks.  It  is  important  also 
that  medical  students  be  given  more 
thorough  and  more  practical  training  in 
this  branch  of  medicine.  Measures 
against  fraudulent  practitioners  are  ad- 
vocated and  the  prohibition  of  adver- 
tisements of  remedies  claiming  to  cure 
venereal  disease. 

On  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the 
young  in  what  we  call  sex  hygiene,  the 
commission  does  not  seem  to  stand  for 
instruction  in  the  facts  of  sex  life,  but 
rather  a  more  careful  teaching  concern- 
ing moral  conduct  in  its  bearing  on  sex- 
ual relations,  with  the  emphasis  laid  on 
moral  and  spiritual  considerations  not 
merely  on  physical  consequences. 
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A  NEW  "MODEL"  FOR  CITY 
CHARTERS 

THE  skeptics  who  still  see  only  the 
failures  of  American  municipal 
government,  as  if  there  had  been  no 
progress  since  the  dark  ages  of  two  dec- 
ades ago  when  graft  and  corruption  and 
inefficiency  were  most  prevalent,  will  find 
food  for  thought  in  the  fact  that  the 
"model  city  charter"  then  suggested  has 
so  far  been  paralleled  by  real  charters  in 
actual  use  that  a  new  model  has  become 
necessary. 

Shortly  after  the  National  Municipal 
League  was  founded,  twenty-one  years 
ago,  it  organized  a  strong  committee  of 
men  whose  names  afterward  became  his- 
toric in  municipal  reform.  This  com- 
mittee devised  a  model  charter  and  mu- 
nicipal home  rule  constitutional  article, 
having,  however,  no  hope  that  any  city 
would  ever  adopt  the  charter  verbatim. 
No  city  ever  did,  but  no  charter  commit- 
tee could  entirely  ignore  the  document, 
and  it  had  a  profound  influence  during 
the  next  two  decades.  Its  main  mes- 
sage was  a  plea  for  simplicity  and  for 
freedom  from  checks  and  balances  and 
red  tape.  It  called  for  an  elective  mayor 
with  complete  and  undivided  appointive 
power  and  a  small  council  elected  at 
large,  much  like  the  present  new  govern- 
ments of  Boston  and  Cleveland. 

Alinut  1910  the  short  ballot  movement 
and  the  top  wave  of  commission  govern- 
ment came  along,  pushing  the  demand 
for  simplicity  still  further.  The  league 
allowed  its  model  charter  to  get  out  of 
print  and  studied  the  new  idea  with  con- 
siderable, but  not  complete,  approval.  It 
did,  however,  instantly  accept  the  com- 
mission manager  plan  when  that  ap- 
peared three  years  ago,  and  organized  a 
new  model  charter  committee  in  1913, 
consisting  of  William  Dudley  Foulke, 
M.  N.  Baker,  Richard  S.  Childs,  John  A. 
Fairlie,  Mayo  Fesler,  A.  R.  Hatton,  Her- 
man G.  James,  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  Will- 
iam Bennett  Munro,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Delos  F.  Wilcox  and  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff. 

The  committee  has  made  several  par- 
tial reports  and  has  finally  produced  a 
complete  charter  and  a  home  rule  article 
for  a  state  constitution,  embodying  what 
it  believes  to  be  the  best  current  experi- 
ence and  theory. 

The  new  model  charter  is  a  commis- 
sion manager  plan  and  calls  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  city  council  of  variable  size 
and  methods  of  election.  This  council 
hires,  from  anywhere  in  the  country,  a 


city  manager  who  is  their  sole  agent, 
and  the  chief  executive  of  the  city,  with 
appointive  power  over  the  rest  of  the 
city's  administration,  except  the  clerk, 
auditor  and  civil  service  commission, 
whom  the  council  chooses. 

The  committee  has  drafted  three  al- 
ternative election  methods;  there  is  a 
model  non-partisan  primary  election  pro- 
cedure; another  providing  for  preferen- 
tial ballot,  and  a  third  calling  for  pro- 
portional representation  on  the  Hare 
plan.  The  initiative,  referendum  and  re- 
call are  offered,  as  separable  items,  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  model  charter  demonstrates  how 
modern  municipal  government  has 
caught  up  with  the  reformers.  At  least 
a  dozen  cities  with  the  commission  man- 
ager form,  have  charters  that  differ 
from  the  model  only  in  minor  details  and 
much  of  the  draftsmanship  of  the  model 
has  simply  been  discriminating  work 
with  shears  and  paste. 

The  old  model  charter  was  a  lonesome 
pioneer.  The  new  model  charter  merely 
falls  in  line  abreast  of  Dayton,  Spring- 
field, Niagara  Falls,  Cadillac  and  Ashta- 
bula.  It  marks  the  close  of  a  period  in 
municipal  reform — a  period  of  forging 
good  tools  for  democracy  to  work  with. 
So  far  as  the  tools  are  concerned,  the 
reformers  are  now  at  the  end  of  their 
inventiveness  and  can  devote  their  en- 
tire attention  to  output,  as  Dayton,  for 
instance,  is  already  doing,  with  results 
that  look  most  promising. 

The  new  model  charter  is  now  in  pam- 
phlet form,  obtainable  from  the  league's 
office  in  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  re- 
issued as  a  volume  in  the  National  Mu- 
nicipal League  Series,  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  with  a  complete  set  of  chapters  sup- 
porting its  various  provisions,  prepared 
by  the  various  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

CHANGING    NEW    YORK'S 
WEST  SIDE  MAP 

WHETHER  the  proposed  solution 
of  New  York's  west  side  track 
problem  satisfies  in  all  respects  the  best 
interests  of  the  city  is  a  question  on 
which  many  opinions  are  being  ex- 
pressed. But,  as  pointed  out  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  February  5,  the  present 
plans  are  generally  regarded  as  more 
likely  than  any  previous  ones  to  settle 
the  controversy  which  has  dragged  along 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Railroad  terminal  problems  at  impor- 


tant centers  are  of  concern  to  the  entire 
country,  which  has  a  stake  in  traffic  effi- 
ciency. But  in  this  case,  with  the  entire 
shore  of  Riverside  park  and  use  of  one 
of  the  city's  few  north  and  south  avenues 
involved,  the  visitor  to  the  city  has  added 
reason  to  share  with  New  York  dwellers 
their  interest  in  how  the  track  readjust- 
ment is  made. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  city  itself 
the  plans,  while  admittedly  an  improve- 
ment on  those  drawn  in  the  past,  are 
criticized  both  as  to  specific  details  and 
as  to  their  general  effect.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  citizens,  including  former  Com- 
missioner of  Docks  Calvin  Tomkins,  the 
proposed  solution  has  been  worked  out 
with  an  eye  only  to  the  immediate  prob- 
lem and  does  not  take  into  consideration 
its  relation  to  the  general  problem  of 
railroad  terminals,  involving  all  the  lines 
which  come  to  New  York.  It  should  be 
worked  out,  say  these  critics,  so  as  to 
fit  a  comprehensive  plan  not  only  for 
terminals  but  for  future  city  develop- 
ment— which  thus  far,  through  commu- 
nity shortsightedness,  is  lacking. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Port 
and  Terminal  Facilities  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  dateti  April 
22  gives  the  outlines  of  the  present  pro- 
posal for  the  elimination  of  the  New 
York  Central's  Eleventh  avenue  tracks 
and  the  improvement  of  the  railroad  line 
along  the  entire  west  side  of  Manhattan. 
No  contract  between  the  city  and  the 
railroad  has  yet  been  prepared.  The 
committee,  composed  of  Comptroller 
Prendergast,  Borough  President  Marks 
of  Manhattan,  Borough  President  Pounds 
of  Brooklyn  and  Commissioner  of  Docks 
R.  A.  C.  Smith,  has  publicly  stated  that 
the  drafting  of  this  contract  is  to  await 
a  decision  on  the  acceptability  of  the 
proposals. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  proposals  con- 
template the  following  adjustments  be- 
ginning at  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  running 
south  : 

Four  tracks  are  to  cross  the  Harlem 
ship  canal  near  the  existing  New  York 
Central  bridge  at  the  junction  of  the 
canal  with  the  Hudson  river  on  a  heavy 
new  bridge  twenty-four  feet  above  mean 
high  water,  the  height  of  other  Harlem 
river  bridges.  The  railroad  refuses  to 
build  a  tunnel.  Two  waterways  each  100 
feet  wide  are  provided.  The  effect  of 
the  railroad  bridge  on  the  proposed  Hud- 
son memorial  bridge  is  disregarded,  as 
the  comptroller  says  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood that  the  latter  will  ever  be  built. 
No  reservation  is  made  of  any  right  of 
control  by  the  city,  through  the  Art  Com- 
mission or  otherwise,  over  the  design  of 
this  bridge. 

Passing  Inwood  hill  the  tracks  are  to 
tunnel  the  hill;  this  section  to  be  built 
by  the  "cut  and  cover"  method.  The  re- 
port says  it  will  destroy  "few  trees  of 
any  importance."  Inwood  hill  has  al- 
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Pancoatt  in  Philadelphia  North  American 
"WHAT  CHANCE  HAS  THIS  CHILD?" 

A  cartoonist's  conception  of  the  Philadelphia  Housing  Commission's  re- 
port on  "a  typical  downtown  alley  court,"  where  poverty,  disease,  drunken- 
ness and  crime  lie  in  wait  for  children 


ready  been  put  on  the  map  as  a  park 
(which,  means  notice  to  the  owners  and 
others  of  its  probable  use),  and  the  com- 
mittee recommends  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings for  this  purpose. 

The  railroad  is  to  cross  Dyckman 
street  on  a  viaduct,  leaving  the  grade  of 
the  street  undisturbed.  The  railroad 
gives  up,  for  the  present  at  least,  all  idea 
of  a  small  freight  yard  at  this  point. 
Through  about  one-third  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington park  the  railroad  is  to  be  covered. 
The  present  cut  is  to  be  widened  to  take 
four  tracks,  and  these  tracks  through  the 
cut  are  to  be  covered;  but  north  and 
south  of  this  point  no  covering  is  pro- 
vided within  the  confines  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington park. 

From  Spuyten  Duyvil  to  the  southern 
line  of  Fort  Washington  park  the  plans 
show  four  tracks.  Below  that  park  there 
are  to  be  six  main  tracks  with  additional 
tracks  in  places.  The  railroad  is  plan- 
ning for  passenger  service  as  well  as 
freight. 

From  Fort  Washington  park  south  to 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  street,  the 
six  main  tracks  are  to  be  uncovered.  At 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  street  the 
«ix  tracks  increase  to  eight  or  more,  and 
from  One  Hundred  and  Forty-fourth 
street  south  for  a  little  more  than  half  a 
mile,  to  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third 
street,  it  is  proposed  to  locate  on  the 
water-front  a  railroad  yard  with  a  num- 
ber of  delivery  platforms  in  its  southerly 
half  and  28  car  storage  tracks  in  its 
northerly  half.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
cover  the  yard.  One  line  of  track  runs 
along  the  bulkhead  line  giving  access  to 
shipping. 

Across  Manhattan  valley  the  tracks 
are  to  be  carried  on  a  viaduct  just  west 
of  the  existing  Riverside  drive  viaduct, 
but  far  below  it.  so  as  to  be  invisible 
from  the  drive.  Buildings  to  be  erected 
by  the  railroad  here  will  afford  a  further 


partial  screen.  These  buildings  will  not 
be  allowed  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
drive. 

Through  Riverside  park  from  above 
Grant's  tomb  south,  the  six  main  tracks 
and  the  additional  tracks  fanning  out  as 
they  approach  Seventy-second  street,  are 
to  be  all  under  cover.  Where  they  are 
not  located  under  the  park  slope  a  roof 
is  to  be  constructed,  and  the  park  ex- 
tended across  the  roof  to  the  river.  Some 
reduction  of  existing  commercial  devel- 
opment on  the  river  is  also  planned. 
Unfortunately  this  part  of  the  work  in- 
volves great  damage  to  existing  trees  and 
park  development. 

The  present  railroad  yard  from  Fifty- 
ninth  street  to  Seventy-second  street  is 
replanned  and  the  adjoining  piers  ex- 
tended. At  this  point  the  railroad  in- 
creases its  control  of  the  water-front,  the 
city  conveying  to  the  railroad  the  fee  of 
the  land  owned  by  the  city  and  reserved 
for  streets  which  now  theoretically  grid- 
iron the  yard.  The  right  to  carry  Seven- 
tieth street  across  the  yard  on  a  viaduct 
is  reserved  to  the  city,  but  no  reserva- 
tion is  made  for  any  north  and  south 
viaduct  for  either  vehicles  or  trains. 

From  the  Sixtieth  street  yard  south  to 
the  Thirtieth  street  yard,  four  tracks  run 
on  an  elevated  structure  down  the  mar- 
ginal way,  leaving  room  for  two  addi- 
tional tracks  to  be  built  by  the  city  some 
time  as  part  of  a  city-owned  system  of 
marginal  distribution.  The  Thirtieth 
street  yard  is  replanned,  tracks  are  to  be 
removed  from  all  streets  except  where 
grade  crossings  to  the  piers  are  neces- 
sary across  the  marginal  way,  and  an 
extensive  upper  level  of  tracks  is  planned 
connecting  north  and  south  with  the  ele- 
vated viaduct  carrying  the  main  tracks. 

From  the  Thirtieth  street  yard  south 
this  viaduct  runs  through  private  prop- 
erty to  be  acquired  by  the  railroad  about 
100  feet  west  of  Tenth  avenue  until 


about  Seventeenth  street.  There  the  line 
crosses  Tenth  avenue  obliquely  and  runs 
several  blocks  through  private  property 
to  the  west  side  of  Washington  street,, 
and  runs  thence  south  over  private  prop- 
erty along  or  near  the  west  side  of 
Washington  street  to  Canal  street  where 
the  line  is  to  terminate.  The  present 
tracks  along  Canal  street  to  the  existing 
St.  John's  park  terminal  are  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  terminal  site  used  for 
something  else. 

The  report  promises  a  construction  of 
the  elevated  lines  that  "will  reduce  noise 
and  dust  to  a  negligible  quantity."  The 
plan  calls  for  a  relocation  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad's  right  of  way 
along  much  of  the  entire  line,  and  in- 
volves an  exchange  of  various  lands  and 
lands  under  water.  The  report  esti- 
mates the  balance  in  favor  of  the  city 
in  this  exchange  at  $6,000,000.  The  city 
pays  no  money  to  the  railroad  nor  con- 
tributes directly  toward  the  improve- 
ments ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  land  it  now 
contributes,  a  very  large  sum  will  ulti- 
mately be  necessary  for  the  covering  of 
uncovered  tracks  (for  the  covering  of 
which  the  rights  reserved  seem  inade- 
quate in  important  particulars)  and  for 
the  filling  in  and  development  of  River- 
side park  to  accord  with  the  new  line  of 
railroad  and  to  bring  the  project  to  final 
completion.  The  plan  is  criticized  as 
calling  for  an  insufficient  depth  of  earth 
over  the  railroad  roof  at  points,  and  in- 
sufficient strength  of  structure  to  bear 
enough  earth  to  provide  for  adequate 
parking. 

On  the  whole,  the  plan  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  1913  plan.  On  its 
part  the  Central,  it  is  generally  claimed, 
will  gain  enormous  advantages  over  its 
existing  situation  of  restricted  trackage, 
of  doubtful  title  to  right  of  way  and  land 
occupied,  and  of  nuisance  operation  at 
grade.  The  claim  is  also  made  by  civic 
organizations  that  in  the  exchange  of 
land  the  railroad  is  undertaking  to  give 
the  city  some  land  which  the  city  already 
owns;  also  that  to  grant  the  railroad  any 
more  riparian  land  or  land  under  water 
will  interfere  with  future  control  over 
port  and  marginal  facilities  by  the 
city. 

DEVELOPING  PLAY  IN 
MINNESOTA 

A  STATE-WIDE  recreation  cam- 
paign is  a  new  type  of  work  de- 
veloped by  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America.  As  it  is 
being  worked  out  in  Minnesota,  it  calls 
for  a  year's  service  by  a  field  secretary 
of  the  association  who  will  devote  from 
one  to  twelve  weeks  as  needed  in  each 
community  to  be  helped,  making  a  con- 
structive study  of  local  needs  and  possi- 
bilities, bringing  the  best  experiences  of 
all  to  meet  the  needs  of  each,  guarding 
the  community  against  costly  mistakes 
and  unifying  or  co-ordinating  scattered 
local  forces. 
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Industry 


An  INQUIRY  and  a  REPLY 


AWORKINGMAN  out  in  Denver 
sat  down  one  day  last  year  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  another  Denver 
man,  one  of  means  and  influence,  about 
some  things  that  didn't  seem  right  to  him. 
He  wondered  what  the  other  man  thought 
of  them. 

It  was  a  short  letter  and  the  question 
raised  was  not  new,  but  it  took  the  man 
of  influence  and  means  and  broad  cul- 
ture more  than  fourteen  months  to  reply. 
When  he  did  write,  it  was  to  say  that  he 
didn't  believe  he  knew  of  any  final  an- 
swer, but  he  believed  the  thing  to  do  at 
present  is  for  "all  of  us  to  share  what 
we  have,  whether  it  be  money,  or  talent, 
or  influence,  or  love." 

Here  are  the  two  letters.  The  time  it 
took  to  produce  the  reply  is  not  mentioned 
as  a  criticism  of  the  writer  of  it,  any 
more  than  the  1,900  years  of  failure  to 
observe  the  formula  laid  down  is  any 
proof  that  it  is  not  worth  trying: 

DENVER,  JANUARY  28,  1915. 
DEAR  SIR: 

While  working  on  your  new  home  last 
year,  I  chanced  to  overhear  a  number  of 
remarks  which  impressed  me  that  you 
are  a  man  peculiarly  devoted  to  con- 
science and  principle.  This,  together 
with  your  reputation  as  a  man  of  demo- 
cratic thought,  leads  me  to  wonder  what 
men  of  your  class,  who  always  have 
abundance,  think  of  men  of  my  class  who 
never  have  enough.  I  don't  mean  to  di- 
vide all  men  thus  into  two  classes:  but 
there  is  a  class  which  honestly  gets 
plenty,  and  another  which  cannot  honest- 
ly get  the  real  necessities  of  life.  And 
between  these  two  classes  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  essentials  of  mental  and 
moral  constitution. 

Careful  comparison  of  rich  men  and 
their  families  with  "common"  men  and 
their  families,  shows  the  "disqualifies"  of 
the  latter  to  be  chargeable  to  environ- 
ment, not  to  nature.  So  when  I  ask,  why, 
under  the  providence  of  God  and  the  in- 
fluence of  civilization,  another  man's 
servants  fare  two-fold  better  than  my 
children,  I  find  no  satisfactory  answer. 

Then  I  wonder  how  the  situation  looks 
from  the  other  side:  what  are  the 
thoughts  of  the  conscientious  successful 
men  upon  this  condition ;  their  attitude 
toward  the  problem  presented :  their  con- 
victions as  to  the  ethics  involved;  their 
theory  as  to  remedy  or  remedies. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate:  In  the  past 
three  years  there  have  never  been  in  my 
family  a  proper  supply  of  clothes;  there 
has  hardly  been  a  time  when  the  pur- 
chase of  a  postage  stamp  would  not  be 
felt.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  serious 


problem  whence   is  to  come  tomorrow's 
butter  and  next  week's  bread. 

Here  is  a  wife  and  mother,  whose  phy- 
sical condition  entitles  her  to  rest  rather 
than  work,  driving  herself  through  the 
drudgery  of  a  household,  washing  and 
scrubbing  as  well  as  the  lighter  work, 
refusing  medical  attention  because  the 
pay  for  it  is  never  within  sight.  Here 
are  children  suffering  privation  and  isola- 
tion for  want  of  good  clothes  and  a  little 
money  for  social  intercourse  and  enter- 
tainment. Here  is  a  husband  and  father 
finding  his  wages  at  full  time  insufficient, 
but  losing  a  third  or  two-thirds  time; 
trying  other  kinds  of  work  on  the  side 
and  making  very  little;  suffering  in  the 
family's  suffering  until  he  is  nearly  unfit 
for  any  work. 

Let  me  say  that  to  me  charity  would  be 
torment  and  philanthropy  is  not  sought. 
Simply  this:  I,  like  many  of  my  class, 
have  wrestled  vainly  with  this  problem. 
Let  a  man  under  these  conditions,  who 
has  earned  what  he  could,  spent  nothing 
on  vices  or  luxuries,  thought  and  sought 
in  vain,  still  say,  "It  is  my  fault,  it  is  my 
failing."  Yet,  when  he  sees  others  who 
never  feel  the  need  of  food,  fuel,  clothes, 
fellowship,  entertainment  or  (what  hurts 
me  most)  the  chance  of  culture  and  re- 
finement, he  cannot  fail  to  ask  himself, 
"What  do  they  think?  What  do  they 
care?" 

I  have  some  thoughts  about  the  indi- 
vidual and  collective  problems  in  such 
conditions,  but  already  I  have  inflicted 
too  much  upon  you,  and  now  desist,  re- 
peating the  question,  "How  can  such 
things  be,  under  the  proviclence  of  God 
and  the  influence  of  civilization?" 
Very  respectfully  yours, 


DENVER,  APRIL  13,  1916. 

DEAR  MR. : 

The  letter  which  you  wrote  me  a  long 
time  ago,  and  to  which  I  replied  that  I 
hoped  to  answer  it  later,  is  still  before 
me.  I  have  not  forgotten  it.  I  have 
asked  friends  of  mine  how  they  would 
reply  to  it,  but  they  gave  me  no  satis- 
factory answer. 

I  used  to  think  that  every  man  who 
was  industrious,  ambitious  and  eco- 
nomical would  ultimately  rise  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  Horatio  Alger  taught 
me,  in  the  days  of  my  boyhood  that  the 
boy  who  swept  the  store  faithfully  and 
was  diligent  in  promoting  his  employer's 
interests,  usually  married  the  charming 
daughter  of  his  employer  and  became 
the  owner  of  the  business!  Perhaps 
that  mirage  did  help  me  to  press  on 
across  the  desert  of  the  early  poverty  of 
my  own  life,  but  I  no  longer  believe  in 
it  as  a  law  of  life. 


With  concentrated  business  and 
wealth,  with  so  many  men  dependent  up- 
on other  men  in  this  modern  day,  a  man 
is  not  usually  his  own  master,  even  if  it 
may  have  been  true  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago.  As  a  nation,  we  cannot  ig- 
nore the  questions  you  ask.  Thoughtful 
men  everywhere  concede  that  it  is  in- 
tolerable that  a  man  of  your  type,  in  this 
rich  country  of  ours,  should  not  be  able 
to  develop  the  best  things  of  life  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

What  the  solution  is,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  I  can  not  agree  with  the  So- 
cialists in  their  program,  although  I 
quite  envy  them  their  happy  confidence 
that  they  have  found  the  way  out.  Many 
men  have  a  gift  for  business  and  leader- 
ship which  is  as  real  as  the  other  gifts 
of  men.  Such  men  ought  to  use  their 
gifts  in  a  brotherly  spirit,  with  a  sense 
of  deep  appreciation  of  the  large  op- 
portunity given  them  for  helpfulness. 

You  close  your  letter  with  the  ques- 
tion: "How  can  such  things  be,  under 
the  providence  of  God  and  the  influence 
of  civilization?"  I  do  not  believe  that 
God  is  to  be  charged  with  such  condi- 
tions. I  believe  that  they  exist  because 
we  have  ignored  God's  commands.  His 
requirement  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
that  we  "do  justly,  love  r.iercy  and  walk 
humbly,"  and  in  the  New  Testament, 
"love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

Following  God's  commands  would 
have  developed  a  different  condition 
than  we  now  have.  Following  His  plan 
would  lead  the  strong  to  share  with  the 
weak,  until  in  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood 
of  man  would  become  a  reality.  Frank- 
ly, I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  at 
present  than  for  all  of  us  to  share  what 
we  have,  whether  it  be  money,  or  talent, 
or  influence,  or  love. 

I  know  of  few  prosperous  men  who 
are  smugly  satisfied  with  'present  un- 
equal conditions;  certainly  I  am  not. 
Four  years  ago  I  joined  the  Progressive 
party,  with  its  advanced  social  program, 
to  help  toward  a  better  day.  We  need 
only  to  look  back  twenty-five  years  to 
see  the  great  strides  which  have  been 
made  in  arousing  public  sentiment  on 
such  questions,  in  which  every  political 
party  is  concerned.  Your  questions 
would  have  been  treated  lightly  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  I  have  recently  been  in 
countries  where  such  questions  are  never 
seriously  raised  above  the  tumultuous 
poverty,  squalor  and  degradation  of  the 
masses.  I  believe  this  great,  free  coun- 
try of  ours  is  fast  becoming  aroused  to 
a  sense  of  responsibility  about  such  mat- 
ters. We  shall  surely  find  a  way  out. 

I  thank  you  for  writing  me  as  you 
have.  Very  truly  yours, 


BARGAINING    IN    THE    COAL 
INDUSTRY 

THE  recent  agreement  between  the 
miners  and  the  operators  in  the 
anthracite  district,  which  included  in  its 
provisions  recognition  of  the  union,  was 
the  consummation  of  a  persistent  strug- 
gle that  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  first  strike  conducted  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  in  that  field, 
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back  in  1900.  The  history  of  this  strug- 
gle up  to  the  time  just  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent agreement  is  reviewed  by  Edgar 
Sydenstricker  in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  on  Col- 
lective Bargaining  in  the  Anthracite 
Coal  Industry. 

Sixteen  years  ago  there  was  complete 
disorganization  among  miners  in  the  an- 
thracite region.  In  1900  the  first  strike 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  was  called.  The  operators  re- 
fused to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
union,  and  the  strike  came  to  an  end 
when  the  miners  decided  to  accept  cer- 
tain concessions  offered  to  them  through 
the  medium  of  notices  posted  on  bul- 
letin boards. 

The  operators  felt  humiliated,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Sydenstricker,  at  having 
been  forced  to  make  these  concessions, 
and  consequently  "were  eager  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  reassert  their  control 
over  their  own  industry."  When,  there- 
fore, the  big  1902  strike  came  along  they 
disregarded  the  men  until  "public  senti- 
ment was  so  plainly  with  the  mine  work- 
ers that  the  President  felt  the  time  was 
ripe  to  suggest  arbitration." 

Accordingly,  he  invited  the  leading 
operators  and  John  Mitchell,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  mine  workers'  union,  to  the 
White  House  for  the  conference  which, 
as  everyone  knows,  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com- 
mission. In  the  award  of  the  commis- 
sion, "the  demand  for  an  agreement 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers  was  prac- 
tically acceded  to,  although  formal  rec- 
ognition of  the  union  was  denied." 

Since  1902  the  operators  have  dealt 
with  the  miners  collectively.  The  con- 
ferences of  1906  and  1909  were  con- 
ducted in  rather  large,  unwieldy  com- 
mittees. As  an  improvement  over  this 
method,  the  1912  conference,  says  Mr. 
Sydenstricker,  "was  formal,  short  and 
businesslike,"  and  "the  real  work  of 
negotiation  was  carried  on  in  a  small 
committee  of  eight  leaders  who  took  the 
time  and  opportunity  to  become  person- 
ally acquainted,  to  talk  frankly  and  to 
understand  each  others'  points  of  view 
thoroughly." 

When  Mr.  White  came  to  sign  the 
agreement  he  tried  to  affix  to  his  name 
the  title  "president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America."  He  was  refused 
this  by  the  operators.  "You  wouldn't 
give  a  man  that  morsel  of  comfort?" 
he  asked.  To  which  one  of  the  opera- 
tors replied,  "I  will  give  you  any  com- 
pliment except  that." 

The  path  from  the  first  distant  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  men  as  a  united 
body  when  notices  were  posted  as  in 
1900  to  this  intimate  talk  of  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  in  1912.  led  to  the  final 
formal  recognition  in  1916.  One  factor 
in  this  change  which  Mr.  Sydenstrcker 
says  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem 
is  the  growth  of  discipline  in  the 
unions. 


"Upon  the  success  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  discipline  under  conditions  of 
collective  bargaining,"  he  declares, 
"largely  rests  the  success  of  collective 
bargaining  itself  so  far  as  the  opera- 
tors are  concerned.  That  there  has  been 
great  progress  made  in  the  anthracite 
field  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  op- 
erators have  more  confidence  in  the 
union  officials ;  the  union  realizes  its 
own  responsibilities  more  than  ever; 
.  .  .  and  there  is  a  very  evident  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  employer  to 
trust  the  unions  still  further  as  the  union 
is  able  to  control  the  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments that  comprise  its  membership." 

Mr.  Sydenstricker  believes  that 
"unionism  has  become  an  effective  fac- 
tor in  assimilation,  breaking  down  racial 
solidarity,  training  the  newer  immi- 
grants in  conservative  action  and  bring- 
ing him  in  close  touch  with  native  and 
older  immigrants." 

These  effects  have  changed  the  atti- 
tude of  the  employer  to  the  labor  move- 
ment in  general.  "The  nearer  the  ap- 
proach to  formal  recognition  of  the 
union,  the  nearer  the  approach  to  the 
point  where  the  employer  openly  con- 
cedes his  willingness  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence and  even  the  power  of  unionism 
to  take  part  in  the  operation  of  indus- 
try, particularly  of  his  own  industrial 
establishment,"  writes  Mr.  Syden- 
stricker. 

BURNING  THE  CANDLE  AT 
BOTH  ENDS 

ALMOST  unprecendented  among 
governmental  investigations  for 
the  startling  facts  revealed  was  the  re- 
cent study  of  the  physical  condition  of 
lead  and  zinc  miners  at  Joplin,  Mo.  Not 
"old  age  at  forty,"  but  "worn  out  at 
twenty-two,"  was  the  verdict  of  Dr.  A. 
J.  Lanza  who  wrote  the  report,  recently 
published  by  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

The  physical  examination  of  the 
workers,  showed  their  condition  to  be 
due  to  the  mad  pace  at  which  they  work 
in  order  to  earn  their  day's  wages,  and 
to  the  rock  dust  which  they  inhale.  Of 
those  examined,  the  report  says: 

"They  had  shoveled  from  two  to  six 
years;  some  of  them  started  when  eigh- 
teen or  nineteen  years  of  age.  Now 
they  could  shovel  only  35  or  40  cans 
where  formerly  they  could  shovel  60  to 
70  and  upward. 

"Hard  constant  work  had  broken  these 
men  down  so  that  at  the  ages  of  twenty- 
two  and  thirty  they  were  already  on  the 
down-grade.  To  shovel  ninety  1,000- 
pound  cans  a  day  is  not  unusual,  and 
some  of  the  men  questioned  had  shovel- 
ed as  high  as  one  hundred  1,250-pound 
cans  in  a  shift. 

"The  shoveler  is  frequently  his  own 
trammer — that  is,  he  pushes  his  full  can 
out  of  the  station  and  the  empty  can 
back  again.  Except  for  his  hasty  din- 
ner at  noon,  he  is  incessantly  at  work 
the  entire  shift.  Working  thus  at  their 
full  earning  capacity  day  in  and  day  out, 


it  is  not  surprising  that,  with  the  added 
exposure  to  rock  dust,  these  men  would 
contract  tuberculosis  to  an  excessive  de- 
gree. Especially  must  this  be  true  when 
they  start  in  while  under  age  and  before 
their  bodies  have  fully  developed. 

"The"  whole  picture  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample of  burning  the  physical  candle  at 
both  ends.  .  .  .  As  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  from  questioning  the  mine 
operators,  ground  bosses,  inspectors,  and 
the  miners  themselves,  the  following 
course  of  events  is  typical  of  many 
miners.  After  a  few  years  of  shoveling 
the  shoveler  finds  himself  beginning  to 
get  short-winded  and  his  strength  fail- 
ing. When  he  comes  to  the  point  where 
he  feels  exhausted  at  the  end  of  his 
day's  work  and  feels  groggy  when  he 
starts  in  the  morning,  be  begins  to  rely 
on  alcoholic  stimulation  to  see  him 
through,  and  if  it  has  not  already  done 
so,  alcohol  now  begins  to  lend  a  hand 
in  furthering  physical  breakdown. 

"The  next  step  is  the  process  of  tuber- 
culosis infection,  and  when  the  shoveler 
finds  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  make 
a  living  shoveling,  he  gets  work  as  a 
machine  man  or  a  machine  helper.  He 
finally  becomes  unable  to  work,  and  as 
these  men  usually  work  as  long  as  they 
possibly  can,  death  follows  not  long  af- 
ter cessation  of  work,  most  often  when 
the  man  should  be  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Usually  a  fair  sized  family  is  left  be- 
hind and  is  apt  to  need  charitable  assist- 
ance. Although  this  sequence  of  events 
has  not  occurred  in  every  case  of  fatal 
illness  among  the  miners,  it  is  fairly 
typical  of  a  great  many." 

As  a  partial  remedy  for  this  situation 
the  report  recommends  that  "through 
co-operation  among  the  operators"  a 
maximum  daily  tonnage  for  shovelers  be 
provided  "so  that  they  cannot  injure 
their  health  through  overwork."  The 
report  admits,  however,  that  any  in- 
fringement of  this  sort  of  the  present 
system  "would  meet  with  opposition 
more  from  the  miner  in  all  probability 
than  from  the  operator." 

Certain  other  sanitary  reforms  are 
urged  by  the  investigators.  They  found 
the  houses  of  the  miners  "of  poor  qual- 
ity, and  often  wretched."  The  report 
states  that  "thousands  of  miners'  fami- 
lies live  in  small  two-  or  three-room 
shacks  unprovided  with  running  water 
and  having  the  privies  that  are  usually 
most  insanitary.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  kept  as  clean  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  but  as  a  whole  they  are  of  the 
type  most  readily  associated  with  pov- 
erty and  disease." 

To  remedy  this  the  report  urges  that 

"an  educational  campaign  should  be  un- 
dertaken in  Jasper  county  to  cover  both 
the  necessity  of  obeying  the  sanitary 
rules  in  the  mines  and  the  necessity  of 
improving  the  sanitation  of  their  homes. 
.  .  .  To  one  who  considers  the  wide- 
spread tuberculosis  infection,  the  crowd- 
ed contact  of  children  in  their  homes, 
and  the  insanitary  habits  of  both  par- 
ents and  children,  the  extreme  need  of 
sanitary  instruction  is  evident." 
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Communications 


ST.  PAUL  ON  VICE 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  While  I  do  not  wish 
to  prolong  a  controversy,  I  cannot  resist 
adding  a  word  to  your  answer  to  the  let- 
ter of  Joseph  D.  Holmes,  published  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  April  29,  page  127,  con- 
cerning St.  Paul  and  the  Baltimore  vice 
report.  If  Mr.  Holmes  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  will  find  that 
St.  Paul  was  considerable  of  a  vice  re- 
porter himself.  At  any  rate,  he  has  there 
given  us  the  most  terrific  depiction  we 
have  of  the  social  evils  that  corrupted 
the  civilization  of  his  time.  Probably, 
however,  Mr.  Holmes  is,  like  the  dis- 
trict-attorney of  Baltimore,  more  inter- 
ested in  the  "comforting"  passages  of  the 
Bible. 

PAUL  HUTCHINSON. 
[Editorial   Associate  Epworth  Herald.} 

Chicago. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  By  way  of  further 
comment  on  the  statement  that  nothing 
has  come  from  the  publication  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  Statewide  Vice  Commission 
of  Maryland,  it  may  be  said,  first,  that 
the  work  of  wiping  out  the  segregated 
district  of  Baltimore  city  has  been  finish- 
ed; that  conditions  are  undergoing 
marked  improvement  in  the  worst  parts 
of  Baltimore  county;  and  that  the  so- 
called  Walker  bill  put  an  end  to  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  babies  in  certain 
hospitals  and  institutions.  And  the  good 
work  has  only  begun. 

J.  W.  MAGRUDER. 
[Secretary  Federated  Charities.] 
Baltimore. 

VENEREAL   DISEASE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  issue  for 
April  22  you  quote  an  outline  of  the  work 
proposed  by  the  New  York  Social  Hy- 
giene Society  in  which  the  following 
paragraph  occurs: 

"Why  should  not  the  question  of  ven- 
ereal disease  be  considered  in  the  parol- 
ing or  release  of  women  prisoners?  If 
such  prisoners  are  in  a  contagious  state, 
perhaps  they  ought  not  to  be  paroled.  If 
they1  are  diseased  but  not  contagious 
they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  undergo 
treatment  and  to  report  periodically  to 
the  paroling  authorities  till  cured." 

Not  in  any  captious  spirit,  I  want  to 
inquire  why  this  plan  should  be  limited 
to  women  prisoners?  The  difficulty  usu- 
ally put  forward  when  any  nlan  for  con- 
trolling venereal  disease  in  men  is  under 
discussion  is  that  it  involves  an  inter- 
ference with  personal  liberty  which 
would  not  be  .tolerated.  That  difficulty 
does  not  exist  in  the  case  of  prisoners 
applying  for  parole  or  release.  Their 
personal  liberty  has  been  forfeited,  and 
before  restoring  it  the  parole  board  has 
power  to  impose  conditions,  one  of  which, 


in  the  interests  of  the  public  health, 
might  well  be  freedom  from  contagious 
disease. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  adopting 
this  plan  for  women  seem  to  apply  equal- 
ly well  to  its  application  to  men.  The 
opportunity  for  discovering  their  condi- 
tion is  exactly  the  same,  the  power  of 
requiring  medical  treatment  is  identical. 
Is  there  any  conceivable  reason  for  this 
difference  except  that  the  practice  of 
other  countries  has  accustomed  us  to  the 
idea  that  women  should  be  subjected  to 
medical  inspection  and  regulation,  while 
for  men  their  diseases  like  their  morals 
are  their  private  affairs? 

It  seems  unfortunate-  that  a  society  of 
this  kind  should  lend  its  weight  to  the 
perpetuation  of  such  an  illogical  dis- 
crimination in  the  treatment  of  conta- 
gious disease. 

M.  C. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

"INDIVIDUAL"  INSTRUCTION 

To  THE  EDITOR:  An  article  called 
Every-child  at  the  School  Door  appeared 
recently  in  THE  SURVEY  [February  26] 
making  a  strong  plea  for  individual  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools.  The  ar- 
ticle was  very  convincing  and  probably 
converted  the  average  reader  at  once. 
All  society  is  now  demanding  more  in- 
dividuality and  more  initiative,  and  it 
turns  to  the  schools  for  the  corrective. 

But  the  question  arises,  "How  much 
individuality  andm  how  much  initiative?" 
The  problem  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
the  time-worn  argument  of  conformity 
versus  non-conformity.  Our  decision  in 
the  matter  must  rest  upon  this.  What 
are  the  schools  training  for? 

Society  does  not  need  many  "individu- 
als." The  great  bulk  of  humanity  merely 
are  cog-wheels.  The  author,  artist,  in- 
ventor, minister,  and  a  few  others  may 
be  "individual,"  but  clerks,  mechanics, 
teachers,  stenographers,  laborers,  etc., 
are  cogs.  All  employes  of  large  estab- 
lishments are  cogs,  and  the  success  of  the 
big  enterprise  depends  upon  the  perfect 
lockstep  of  its  employes.  The  school 
must  train  for  that.  Organization  is  a 
tremendous  element  in  human  progress, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  a  child 
but  school  to  teach  it  to  him. 

A  child  is  no  longer  demoted  because 
he  has  failed  in  one  subject.  Teachers 
give  special  help  to  such  children,  and 
in  many  schools  there  are  special  teach- 
ers to  work  with  deficient  children.  A 
child  is  advanced  or  retarded  even  dur- 
ing the  term,  to  place  him  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  his  own  level.  He  has  ab- 
solute freedom  within  certain  limita- 
tions. That  is  all  the  freedom  there  is 
in  life. 

Smaller  classes  than  the  schools  now 
have  would  make  possible  more  indi- 
vidual teaching,  and  undoubtedly  there 


would  be  an  economic  value  in  that. 
Grading  might  be  made  more  closely, 
thereby,  so  that  bright,  capable  children 
would  not  have  to  sit  agonizing  while 
slow  pupils  labored  over  some  simple 
process.  Then  each  child  would  have  to 
make  more  individual  effort,  whereas 
now,  many  slide  through  on  the  efforts 
of  others.  More  special  teachers  could 
be  employed  to  supplement  the  work  of 
regular  teachers,  and  reducing  classes 
to  25  or  30  pupils  to  a  teacher  would 
make  possible  a  great  deal  of  individual 
work  in  the  classroom.  Initiative  may 
be  fostered  and  developed  without  sacri- 
ficing organization  and  conformity. 

As  for  choosing  his  own  subjects,  no 
child  is  qualified  to  do  that  until  his 
mind  is  fully  explored.  He  must  try 
many  lines  of  work  for  a  long  enough 
time  to  convince  himself  and  his  elders 
just  where  his  ability  lies.  This  effort 
must  cover  several  years,  through 
changes  of  teacher,  environment,  health, 
disposition,  etc.,  to  fully  establish  a  final 
judgment.  The  child  will  then  find  him- 
self probably  fitted  for  more  than  one 
line  of  work,  and  is  then  qualified  to 
make  a  choice. 

When  the  schools  become  less  crowd- 
ed and  the  system  more  elastic,  perhaps 
the  individual  needs  can  be  more  accur- 
ately measured  and  met. 

LULA  B.  Hoss. 
Indianapolis. 

[Your  correspondent  has  entirely  mis- 
apprehended the  meaning  of  "individual 
instruction"  as  urged  in  Every-child 
versus  Lock-step  Schooling  System.  By 
"individual  instruction"  is  not  meant  a 
system  of  training  to  make  children  "in- 
d'vidual"  in  their  character,  but  the  term 
simply  refers  to  a  method  of  school  in- 
struction by  which  pupils  are  enabled  to 
complete  their  school  work  more  thor- 
oughly and  expeditiously,  and  by  which 
may  be  avoided  the  present  appalling 
school  waste  by  which  over  50  per  cent 
of  our  young  citizens  fail  to  secure  an 
elementary  schooling  and  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  those  who  remain  to  graduate 
require  over  eight  years.  Probably  we 
might  well  contend  that  the  world  needs 
more  minds  with  individual  initiative, 
and  as  few  "cogs"  as  possible,  but  this 
was  not  a  contention  nor  thought  in  the 
article  in  question — FREDERIC  BURK.] 

[President  San  Francisco  State  Normal 

School.] 
San  Francisco. 

WHEREIN  NO  PARSNIPS  ARE 
BUTTERED 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  a  long-suffering 
and  persistent  reader  of  THE  SURVEY. 
Long-suffering,  because,  as  an  anti- 
suffragist  and  a  believer  in  national  pre- 
paredness, many  of  its  articles  are  ob- 
noxious to  me;  persistent,  because  I 
find  in  its  contents  much  interesting  and 
well-written  matter  concerning  social 
and  civic  questions. 

When  the  publication  of  John  Martin's 
papers  on  humanism  was  begun  I  was 
extremely  gratified,  not  because  I  agreed 
with  all  of  Mr.  Martin's  conclusions,  but 
because  their  publication  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  THE  SURVEY  desired  to  fairly 
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give  space  to  more  than  one  side  of  a 
question. 

Now,  what  follows?  An  issue  prac- 
tically devoted  to  an  outburst  from  fem- 
inists who  can  brook  no  slightest  breath 
of  opposition.  Column  after  column 
of  vituperation — even  the  personal  note 
is  not  missing — in  order  to  assure  Mr. 
Martin  that  his  opinions  are  antiquated 
and  beneath  contempt;  showing  in  every 
line  that  nervous  irritability  which  con- 
veys the  threat  that  has  brought  many  a 
man  to  his  knees — "If  you  say  another 
word  to  me  I  shall  throw  a  plate  at  you 
or  burst  right  out  crying,  I  know  I  shall !" 

The  Editor  then  occupies  several  more 
pages  in  reassuring  his  lady  friends  of 
his  good  faith,  in  effect  saying  what 
the  school  boy,  badgered  by  his  young 
companions,  says  more  tersely,  "Aw, 
come  on  fellows  !  You  know  me !" 

Now  if  THE  SURVEY  is  so  largely  sup- 
ported by  feminists  that  it  cannot  afford 
to  print  anything  that  does  not  glorify 
their  cause,  why  not  be  honest,  and  call 
itself  by  a  name  that  will  not  be  mis- 
leading "The  Suffragette's  Companion," 
say?  And  does  THE  SURVEY  think  it 
strange  that  the  majority  of  American 
citizens  does  not  favor  a  movement 
which  demands  the  suppression  of  free 
speech,  and  whose  success  depends  upon 
that  system  of  bullying  and  boycotting 
that  has  always  been  favored  by  the 
weak  and  cowardly ! 

KATE  L.  RANDALL. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  We  hear  much  about 
the  necessity  for  paying  a  living  wage 
to  all  wage-earners.  I  wonder  what  the 
result  would  be  if  all  salaried  men  re- 
fused to  accept  more  than  a  living  wage? 

I  believe  that  John  Martin  is  right  in 
his  belief  that  women  should  not  re- 
ceive an  increase  in  salary  for  the  same 
grade  of  work  during  the  first  five  or 
ten  years  of  service.  But  I  think  that 
the  thought  should  be  given  a  broader 
application.  Would  it  not  be  better 
never  to  increase  the  salary  of  either 
men  or  women  for  what  is  termed  in- 
creased efficiency  for  with  increased  effi- 
ciency comes  the  power  to  perform  tasks 
with  less  effort. 

Should  not  the  average  salary  paid  for 
certain  work  during  a  term  of  years  be 
fixed  as  the  permanent  or  standard  sal- 
ary for  the  work? 

ELIZABETH  PATTEN. 

Englewood,  Colo. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  don't  know  which 
is  more  significant,  John  Martin's  articles 
on  The  Four  Ages  of  Woman  or  the 
fireworks  that  followed  them ;  but  I  know 
which  have  been  the  more  amusing ! 

Doesn't  it  occur  to  some  of  us  that  men 
have  been  saying  foolish  things  for  a 
long  time  and  that  it's  very  absurd  to 
lose  our  tempers  because  one  more  man 
has  said  some  foolish  things  along  with 
many  wise  and  sympathetic  things? 

All  of  our  reform  and  social  service 
movements  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
human  race.  But  some  of  us  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  more  important  to  have 
the  reforms  than  to  have  the  race  !  Any- 
way, if  we're  going  to  have  a  race  to 
reform,  most  women  will  have  to  keep 


o  marrying;  and  the  job  of  raising  a 
family  certainly  requires  the  finest  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  soul  and  body  that  we 
can  bring  to  it, — as  well  as  a  lot  of  time 
that  cannot  be  squeezed  into  a  few  hours 
after  a  long  day  in  factory  or  store. 
That  is  one  of  the  big  vital  principles  in- 
volved. A  lesser  one  is  that  notwith- 
standing this,  many  women  must  work 
away  from  home,  and  it's  up  to  us  to  see 
that  conditions  are  made  as  safe  and 
healthful  as  possible. 

I  always  feel  sorry  when  brilliant  peo- 
ple want  to  tear  their  hair  (or  pull  some 
one's  else)  because  that  somebody  does 
not  agree  with  them.  It  shows  that  we 
are  still  lacking  the  poise  that  we  need, 
to  tackle  big  problems  with  a  big  spirit. 
EDITH  S.  REIDER. 

p.  s. — (The  post-scripts  of  my  letters 
are  the  most  important  part).  Since 
most  women  prefer  the  work  of  mother- 
hood, why  doesn't  somebody  who  wants 
to  "start  something"  get  up  a  movement 
to  place  fatherhood  and  motherhood  on 
the  high  professional  basis  they  deserve? 
Think  of  the  possibilities.  And  we 
would  not  need  so  many  infant  welfare 
societies,  visiting  and  public  health 
nurses,  or  courts  for  juvenile  offenders 
and  domestic  relations. 

E.  S.  R. 

Chicago. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  midst  of  the 
storm  of  missiles  provoked  by  your  John 
Martin  series,  I  lay  a  wreath  on  them  as 
a  monument  to  your  fair-mindedness 
editorially.  These  articles  personally  ir- 
ritated me  and,  perhaps,  that  is  a  great 
intellectual  service  if  it  stimulates  to 
clear-thinking  and  not  mere  heat  in- 
stead of  light. 

To  us  on  a  far  coast,  where  there  i 
yet  time  to  avoid  some  of  the  hideous 
blunders  and  blindnesses  of  an  older  in- 
dustrial order,  it  is  grateful  to  find  THE 
SURVEY  ready  to  present  "subject-matter 
from  different  angles."  Out  here  in  the 
West  we  long,  not  for  propaganda  only, 
broadsides  only,  but  for  a  chance  to  make 
up  our  minds  when  the  evidence  from 
both  sides  is  all  in.  For  such  encourage- 
ment to  quiet  conclusions  we  thank  you, 
because  it  is  characteristic  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY. 

GRACE  RUTH  SOUTHWICK. 
[Acting  Supt.  Neighborhood  House 
Association.] 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  do  not  wish  to  re- 
new my  subscription  to  your  paper,  THE 
SURVEY,  as  I  do  not  care  to  have  any 
paper  in  my  office  or  home  that  can  pub- 
lish articles  such  as  you  have  published 
of  Martin's  on  women.  It  is  an  insult 
to  every  decent  woman. 

ROSEBELLE   JACOBIS. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

PAN-AMERICANISM   AND   PRE- 
PAREDNESS 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  What  does  the  Wilson 
plan  for  a  Pan-American  league  of  states 
mean  for  the  readers  of  THE  SURVEY? 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  league  of  certain 
nations  as  against  other  nations,  or  at 


least  with  a  suspicious  eye  toward  them. 
Why  should  we  in  the  United  States 
engage  in  a  formal  union  with  some 
states  and  not  with  all  civilized  states? 
Our  relations  of  travel  and  trade  bind 
us  far  more  solidly  to  Europe  than  to 
•any  country  south  of  us.  Does  the  mere 
fact  that  we  live  within  the  big  area  of 
the  American  continent  explain  why  we 
should  establish  a  league  which  takes  in 
Patagonia  and  leaves  out  our  good  neigh- 
bors in  Canada  ? 

The  fact  is,  the  proposed  league  is  not 
really  for  honest  love  of  the  South 
American  people.  If  we  love  dark-skin- 
ned people,  ten  millions  of  them  in  the 
United  States  need  our  help.  The  meas- 
ure is  covertly  selfish  appealing  on  one 
side  to  the  thoughtless  fears  of  our  peo- 
ple and  our  popular  fetish,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  on  the  other  side,  to  the 
interests  of  big  business  in  lands  to  be 
exploited,  and  specially  to  the  ambition 
of  the  military  and  governmental  class. 
What  glory  for  a  national  administra- 
tion to  make  itself  the  lord  paramount  of 
half  the  world  !  What  joy  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  Departments  to  take  under 
their  wing  the  defense  of  every  seaport 
iu  America !  How  fine  to  have  all  the 
impecunious  republics  put  their  custom- 
houses into  our  hands !  What  a  vista 
of  new  and  fat  appointments  for  the 
party  in  power. 

This  is  not  the  natural  business  which 
quietly  follows  the  development  of  civil- 
ization. It  is  forced  business,  for  which 
its  promoters  are  ready  and  willing  to 
fight,  as  dogs  fight  for  a  bone.  They 
would  fight  with  Great  Britain  over  a 
quarrel  of  territory  or  trade.  While 
entangling  us  in  a  league  with  Spanish- 
American  states,  they  would  let  us  con- 
tinue to  break  our  treaties  with  China 
and  Japan. 

Why  does  this  concern  us  who  read 
THE  SURVEY?  Because  the  policy  of 
continental  imperialism,  under  the  name 
of  "preparedness,"  is  going  to  be  costly. 
It  will  also  command  and  divert  a  con- 
siderable outlay  of  the  energy  and  ad- 
ministrative ability  of  the  nation.  What 
could  we  not  do  in  the  next  ten  years 
for  the  welfare  of  our  cities,  for  enter- 
pi  ises  of  health  and  education,  for  up- 
lifting the  millions  of  fellow  citizens  in 
our  southern  states  who  have  not  at  pres- 
ent the  political  rights  or  the  safety  of 
citizenship,  if  we  could  stop  our  jealous 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions, and  stop  spending  most  of  our 
national  revenues  in  getting  ready  to 
fight  over  trade  rivalries  unworthy  of 
school  boys? 

Our  people  are  being  humbugged  by 
this  talk  of  perils  from  abroad.  The 
Pan-American  program  is  not  for  de- 
fense; it  is  a  new  form  of  that  imperial- 
istic policy,  which  has  been  behind  most 
of  the  wars  of  the  world,  which  always 
tends  to  sacrifice  the  interests  and  the 
welfare  of  the  people  to  the  ambitions  of 
the  governmental  class.  THE  SURVEY 
does  well  to  be  shy  of  "preparedness." 
The  more  "preparedness"  there  is,  the 
less  interest  and  the  less  means  there 
will  be  for  every  great  humane  ideal 
for  the  service  of  which  THE  SURVEY 
exists.  CHARLES  F.  DOLE. 

Boston. 
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THE  KITH  AND  KIN 
OF  CHARITY 

(Continued  from  page  220) 

porations  prohibited  the  use  of  alcohol 
during  working  hours.  A  mining  com- 
pany reported  that  it  was  assisting  in 
the  enforcement  of  a  recently  passed 
prohibition  law,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  United  Mine  Workers  have 
a  rule  which  forbids  members  to  sell 
alcoholic  beverages  even  at  picnics. 

Three  out  of  four  steel  companies  do 
not  forbid  the  use  of  alcohol  but  tell 
their  employes  that  they  desire  them  not 
to  use  it,  that  any  employe  using  liquor 
while  on  duty  will  be  discharged,  and 
that  the  non-drinking  man  will  be  given 
preference  in  promotion  and  continuous 
employment.  All  four  companies  are 
concerned  in  the  safety  first  movement, 
and  the  National  Safety  Council  has  de- 
clared that  drinking  is  productive  of  a 
heavy  percentage  of  accidents. 

THE  extent  of  changing  sentiment 
toward  the  transferal  of  welfare  ac- 
tivities from  private  to  public  agencies 
was  marked.  In  view  of  the  vigorous  con- 
troversy on  this  point  at  Baltimore,  the 
more  general  favoring  of  municipaliza- 
tion  at  Indianapolis  was  significant.  This 
was  brought  out  in  the  general  session 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  and  Private 
Charities,  under  the  chairmanship  of  H. 
H.  Shirer.  D.  Frank  Garland,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of 
Dayton,  urged  that  public  authorities 
should  take  over  the  conduct  of  all 
proven  methods  for  meeting  social  needs. 
And  Frederic  Almy  of  the  Buffalo  Char- 
ity Organization  Society  agreed  that 
there  should  be  turned  over  to  the  public 
all  charitable  work  that  the  public  is 
competent  to  do. 

Mr.  Almy  went  so  far  as  to  urge  the 
ultimate  provision  of  "free  health."  He 
declared  that  disease  is  more  dangerous 
than  ignorance  and  hoped  that  the  day 
will  come  when  rich  and  poor  alike  will 
send  their  children  to  the  city  physician 
just  as  they  now  send  them  to  public 
schools.  He  said  he  had  always  favored 
widows'  pensions  administered  by  the 
public.  And  even  covering  charitable 
effort,  which  he  did  not  consider  the  pub- 
lic yet  competent  to  do,  he  was  for  a 
large  and  effective  measure  of  public 
supervision.  He  pointed  out,  however, 
that  there  are  some  personal  and  delicate 
services  which  ought  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  private  charities,  and  that  there 
are  other  activities  of  a  pioneer  nature 
which  private  agencies  can  carry  through 
more  effectively.  On  the  score  of  the 
competency  of  the  public  agencies  he  re- 
minded his  hearers  that  although  Buffalo 
has  had  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment since  January  1,  the  overseer  of 
the  poor,  who  has  always  been  publicly 
elected,  is  incompetent  and  unintelligent, 
iii-ver  attends  a  national  conference  and 


does  not  so  much  as  read  books  on  social 
work. 

Mr.  Garland  described  the  public  wel- 
fare activities  of  Dayton  as  established 
by  city  charter.  He  argued  that  in  a 
democracy  the  public  should  meet  social 
needs,  that  the  individuals'  welfare  is 
increasingly  dependent  on  things  which 
he  can  affect  but  slightly,  but  over  which 
the  community  as  a  whole  can  exercise 
effective  control.  Public  welfare,  he  de- 
clared, should  share  in  budgets  at  least 
equally  with  protection  of  property. 

A  stirring  "confession  of  faith"  in 
public  administration  of  charities  came 
from  Gertrude  Vaile,  executive  of  Den- 
ver's municipal  charities.  Although  she 
described  a  wretched  political  situation 
in  which  the  city  has  thrown  over  the 
commission  form  of  government,  and 
which  might  result,  she  said,  .n  the  loss 
of  her  own  position,  she  nevertheless  de- 
clared her  unshaken  belief  in  public 
auspices  for  the  administration  of  char- 
ity urging  that  it  is  the  business  of  so- 
cial workers  to  lead  the  community  to- 
ward better  administration  of  its  service. 

The  change  of  emphasis  from  the 
shortsighted  emergency  relief  measures 
for  dealing  with  unemployment  to  the 
intelligent,  long-range  measures  for  solv- 
ing the  problem  was  carried  forward 
along  the  same  lines  which  were  started 
at  Baltimore.  "Preparedness"  in  this 
field  was  the  keynote  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee, 'William  Pear  of  Boston. 
And  the  methods  for  such  a  fundamental 
handling  of  the  problem  were  dealt  with 
by  William  M.  Leiserson,  John  R.  Shil- 
lady  and  James  Mullenbach. 

Mr.  Leiserson  proposed  a  ''labor  fed- 
eral reserve  board"  to  mobilize  jobs  in 
the  labor  market  just  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  through  its  reserve  banks, 
is  now  undertaking  to  mobolize  money 
and  credit.  "It  is  not  a  question,"  he 
said,  "of  a  standing  army  of  unemployed, 
who  are  a  surplus  beyond  the  country's 
needs.  There  is  work  for  all,  but  not 
steady  work,  and  not  work  for  all  at 
the  same  time."  Such  a  board  as  he  pro- 
posed, said  Mr.  Leiserson,  should  create 
a  national  system  of  labor  exchanges,  de- 
vise methods  of  using  public  work  to 
regularize  the  labor  market  by  absorbing 
workers  released  from  private  employ- 
ment during  slack  periods  and  releasing 
them  to  private  industry  in  busy  times, 
collect  and  disseminate  information,  thus 
preventing  industries  from  becoming 
overcrowded,  and  devise  methods  of  un- 
employment insurance. 

How  public  work  might  be  used  was 
discussed  in  detail  by  Mr.  Shillady,  sec- 
retary of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment, New  York  city.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  one  year  federal,  state  and 
municipal  governments  spend  $586,- 
000.000  on  permanent  public  improve- 
ments, while  in  the  same  year  the  rail- 
roads spent  on  roads,  rolling  stock,  ma- 
chinery, etc..  $680.000.000.  He  declared 
that  the  handling  of  this  work  reserving 


a  small  part  of  it  to  be  applied  during 
times  of  commercial  crises,  would  do 
much  to  bring  about  steadiness  of  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Mullenbach  suggested  the  value 
of  a  "sifting  station,"  adequately 
equipped  and  efficiently  manned  to  sift 
out  the  unemployable  who  are  mixed  in 
with  thousands  of  laborers  capable  of 
holding  good  positions.  He  showed  how 
unsatisfactory  is  the  "wood  yard  test" 
conducted  by  many  charity  organizations. 

A  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  influx 
of  immigrant  labor  after  the  war  was 
brought  out  by  the  addresses  of  A. 
Caminetti,  commissioner  general  of  im- 
migration, and  Mr.  Forrest,  a  business 
man  of  Indianapolis.  The  former  said 
that  he  expects  the  old  record  of  a  mil- 
lion immigrants  a  year  to  be  equaled,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  developing  federal 
methods  to  handle  the  problem  of  their 
work.  Mr.  Forrest,  however,  felt  that 
the  influx  would  not  be  so  great  and  said 
that  while  he  expects  a  tapering  off  of 
the  present  prosperity,  he  does  not  fore- 
see a  serious  crisis. 

THE  closing  address  at  the  gen- 
eral session  on  unemployment 
was  a  stirring  appeal  by  Graham 
Taylor,  whose  words  went  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  his  audience,  as 
they  did  a  year  ago  at  Baltimore, 
translating  unemployment  into  the  hu- 
man terms  of  daily  existence.  He  pled 
for  the  organization  of  labor,  of  employ- 
ers, and  of  governmental  agencies  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  declared  that  ''we 
had  better  want  to  do  it  before  we  have 
to  do  it." 

All  the  indications  of  transition  in  con- 
ference organization  and  discussion  sank 
into  nothingness  as  compared  with  the 
tremendous  transition  in  the  countries  at 
war,  as  described  by  Percy  Alden  of 
London.  Coming  straight  from  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  where  for  ten  years  he 
has  represented  one  of  the  largest  work- 
ingmen's  constituencies  in  all  England, 
and  with  the  background  of  settlement 
residence  at  Mansfield  House  in  East 
London,  which  he  founded,  he  delivered 
an  impressive  speech  on  National  Stress 
as  a  Stimulus  to  Social  Thought  and  Ac- 
tion. He  told  how  the  most  hidebound 
tories  and  radical  labor  men  worked  to- 
gether in  putting  into  effect  social  meas- 
ures which  two  years  ago  would  have 
been  considered  socialistic  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  which  the  collective  thought 
of  the  nation  now  saw  to  be  necessary 
for  the  national  welfare.  And  then  he 
drove  home  his  point  by  the  challenge. 
"Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a  war  to 
lead  us  to  do  the  things  that  are  sensi- 
ble?" 

Mr.  Alden  was  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  general  session  arranged  by  the  new 
committee  on  the  promotion  of  social 
programs.  The  chairman,  Graham 
Romeyn  Taylor,  interpreted  the  main 
thought  of  the  committee  in  arranging 
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its  meetings — to  emphasize  organization 
of  the  community,  all  elements  of  the 
people — as  the  fundamental  basis  out  of 
which  social  programs  would  grow,  ex- 
pressing not  merely  the  thought  of  a  se- 
lected group  but  of  an  educated  popular 
desire. 

A  handful  of  social  workers,  he  said, 
could  try  to  tell  their  city  what  it  ought 
to  do,  but  the  program  which  will  be 
carried  out  is  the  one  that  springs  from 
effective  community  organization. 

He  urged  the  importance  of  finding 
some  way  whereby  socially  created 
values  may  be  utilized  in  meeting  com- 
munity needs,  and  cited  Gary,  Ind.,  as 
a  striking  demonstration  of  how  much 
this  value  created  by  the  community 
amounts  to.  A  comparison  recently 
made  of  the  value  of  the  land  at  the 
time  the  city  was  founded  ten  years  ago 
with  its  present  value  indicates  a  dissi- 
pation among  lucky  private  individuals, 
some  of  them  non-residents,  of  nearly 
$30,000,000,  which  could  just  as  well  now 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  community 
which  created  it.  He  concluded  by  urg- 
ing the  new  point  of  view  which  is  con- 
cerned not  merely  with  prevention  of 
social  ills  but  with  promotion  of  social 
well-being. 

The  most  fundamental  discussion  of 
the  organization  of  community  forces 
came  from  Allen  T.  Burns,  whose  ad- 
dress on  this  topic  was  easily  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Indianapolis  conference. 
The  section  meeting  which  heard  it  spon- 
taneously passed  a  motion  urging  the 
publication  of  the  address  in  full  in  the 
conference  proceedings. 

Mr.  Burns  went  straight  to  the  essen- 
tial democracy  which  he  declared  many 
social  workers  lack  in  their  efforts  to 
"put  over"  their  own  ideas  of  commu- 
nity needs  instead  of  finding  out  what 
the  community  is  thinking  about,  under- 
taking to  educate  the  community  from 
this  starting-point,  and  resorting  to  po- 
litical action  to  secure  social  advance. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Cheney  Jones  of  Cleveland  used  an  apt 
illustration  when  he  said  that  the  small 
boy  whom  the  humane  officer  was  drag- 
ging off  by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  didn't" 
have  the  imagination  to  understand  that 
he  was  being  saved.  Similarly,  said  Mr. 
Tones,  social  workers  cannot  drag  the 
community  along  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  but  must  find  some  way  of  stirring 
community  imagination. 

Another  paper  which  emphasized  these 
same  points  concerning  community  or- 
ganization was  Shelby  M.  Harrison's 
illuminating  description  of  the  factors 
which  make  social  surveys  effective  in 
revealing  community  needs,  insuring 
community  understanding  of  them,  and 
stimulating  community  action.  He  made 
it  clear  from  his  analysis  of  the  survey 
of  Springfield.  111.,  a  survey  which  sets 
a  new  standard  in  comprehensiveness  and 
participation  by  all  elements  in  the  com- 
munity, that  the  more  extensively  or- 


ganized is  the  co-operation  by  the  people 
of  the  city,  the  more  is  accomplished 
through  the  surveys. 

Sources  of  Public  Support  for  Social 
Programs  were  discussed  by  Lawson 
Purdy,  president  of  the  Department  of 
Taxes  and  Assessments,  New  York  city. 
He  brought  to  bear  his  experience  in 
dealing,  as  probably  no  other  man  in  the 
country  has  been  called  upon  to  deal,  in 
a  practical  way  with  larger  problems  of 
public  revenue.  To  these  problems  he 
has  applied  social  vision  and  knowledge 
of  human  needs  toward  securing  a  pro- 
portionate distribution  of  the  tax  burden. 
To  many  of  the  conference  members  his 
central  thought  came  with  the  impact  of 
a  new  idea. 

He  showed  how  all  cities  seek 
population  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
land  and  add  to  their  general  prosperity, 
how  this  land  value  and  prosperity  is 
dependent  upon  the  industrial  productive- 
ness of  the  people,  how  such  efficiency 
is  increased  by  conserving  health  and  pro- 
moting intelligence  and  good  living  con- 
ditions. Therefore,  such  effort  for  the 
public  welfare  is  a  justifiable  charge 
upon  land  values.  In  such  states,  in- 
cluding most  of  those  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  West,  where  there  are  constitutional 
restrictions  as  to  taxation,  he  explained 
how  annual  assessments  of  property  at 
its  full  value  would  yield  more  funds  at 
the  same  rate  of  taxation,  and  described 
the  wider  application  of  the  principle  of 
special  local  assessments  to  secure  the 
money  for  social  improvements. 

ONE  of  thethreads  which  ran  through 
manysections  of  the  conference  was 
an  emphasis  upon  mental  defectiveness. 
The  Committee  on  Feeblemindedness 
and  Insanity  by  no  means  had  a  mon- 
opoly of  the  discussion  of  this  topic.  It 
appeared  frequently  in  the  meetings  on 
children  and  correction.  Judge  Edwin 
L.  Garvin  of  New  York  devoted  his  en- 
tire address  in  the  general  session  of 
the  Committee  on  Corrections  to  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  inadequate  provision  for  the 
feebleminded  and  other  mental  defec- 
tives whose  delinquency  brings  them  into 
the  criminal  or  juvenile  court.  It  would 
be  economical  for  the  community,  he 
said,  to  provide  places  for  their  perma- 
nent custody. 

An  interesting  study  which  revealed 
variations  in  the  different  forms  of  the 
Binet  test  for  feeblemindedness  was  re- 
ported by  Mabel  Fernald.  Taking  one 
hundred  consecutive  cases  of  girls  ad- 
mitted to  the  Bedford  Reformatory,  New 
York,  she  found  that  according  to  one 
form  of  the  test,  all  one  hundred  were 
feebleminded,  while  another  form  of 
the  test  showed  only  thirty-eight.  The 
necessity  for  better  standardization  of 
the  test  was  made  clear. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Supt.  E.  R. 
Johnstone  of  the  Training  School  at 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  the  Committee  on 
Feeblemindedness  and  Insanity  added1 


fresh  impulse  to  the  already  strong  and 
widespread  conviction  that  there  must  be 
larger  community  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  feebleminded.  Mr.  John- 
stone  declared  that  we  must  know  what 
feeblemindedness  really  is,  what  causes 
it,  how  far  it  is  inheritable,  what  part 
such  diseases  as  syphilis,  alcoholism  and 
tuberculosis  play,  what  different  grades 
or  types  of  the  feebleminded  may  par- 
ticipate— and  to  what  extent — in  com- 
munity life.  Methods  by  which  the 
feebleminded  may  be  easily  recognized 
are  urgently  needed,  he  pointed  out. 

To  give  us  knowledge  along  all  these 
lines,  he  suggested  thorough  surveys  in 
state  institutions  of  all  sorts  and  in  dis- 
tricts where  mental  defectiveness  is  sus- 
pected. Joseph  P.  Byers,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Committee  on 
Provision  for  the  Feebleminded,  out- 
lined a  state  plan  for  their  care. 

Among  the  many  other  papers  in  the 
section  on  feeblemindedness  and  in- 
sanity, those  of  Dr.  Owen  Copp  and  Dr. 
E.  E.  Sothard  made  an  especial  impres- 
sion. Dr.  Copp  discussed  insanity  as  a 
state  and  national  problem ;  and  Dr. 
Sothard  pointed  out  the  psycopathic  hos- 
pital's function  of  early  intensive  public 
service  for  psycopaths  not  legally  insane. 

Thomas  Mott  Osborne's  address  was 
the  feature  of  the  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Corrections.  Every  inch  of 
the  big  hall  was  crowded  with  confer- 
ence delegates  and  Indianapolis  people 
to  hear  the  dramatic  story  of  the  work 
at  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing  which  has 
roused  the  state  of  New  York  and  the 
nation  to  a  new  understanding  of  and 
effort  to  deal  with  the  men  behind  the 
bars  in  ways  which  combine  kumanity 
and  intelligence  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  entire  community. 

Another  noteworthy  part  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  on  Corrections, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Katharine 
Bement  Davis  of  New  York,  was  the 
discussion  of  policewomen's  work.  Since 
Alice  Stebbins  Wells  was  appointed  to 
such  a  position  in  Los  Angeles,  no  less 
than  twenty  states  have  come  into  line, 
and  delegates  were  present  at  Indianap- 
olis from  fourteen  of  them. 

The  Committee  on  Children,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Julia  C.  Lathrop  of  the 
federal  Children's  Bureau,  devoted  its 
meetings  to  various  aspects  of  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public  school.  At  the  gen- 
eral session  John  H.  Finley  showed  how 
widespread  this  service  is,  but  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Kelley  made  clear  some  inadequa- 
cies. She  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  the  federal  child  labor  bill  be- 
comes a  law,  the  nation  will  not  receive 
all  the  benefit  it  should  unless  it  pro- 
vides school  opportunities.  The  children 
of  the  steerage  have  better  school  facili- 
ties, when  they  arrive  in  our  large  cities, 
said  Mrs.  Kelley,  than  many  of  our  native 
children  in  the  poor  communities  of  our 
backward  states.  She  urged  federal  aid 
for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy. 
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One  way  in  which  better  schooling  can 
be  secured  came  as  a  brand  new  idea. 
Edwin  D.  Solenberger  of  Philadelphia 
showed  that  in  some  states  where  chil- 
dren are  sent  by  child-placing  agencies 
the  same  people  who  are  interested  in 
receiving  the  children  are  also  agitating 
for  a  shorter  school  term.  This  brought 
out  the  point,  which  Miss  Lathrop  em- 
phasized, that  the  right  of  any  agency 
to  take  children  from  a  state  where 
school  facilities  are  good  and  send  them 
to  a  state  with  poor  school  facilities, 
ought  to  be  vigorously  challenged.  Child- 
placing  agencies  can  obviously  do  much 
to  improve  schools  by  insisting  on  a  de- 
cent standard  before  sending  children  to 
communities  where  standards  are  low. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Taliaferro  Clark,  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
surprised  many  of  his  hearers  by  giving 
the  rural  child  a  poor  comparative  stand- 
ing with  the  city  child.  He  based  his 
statements  largejy  on  studies  he  had 
made  in  Indiana  showing  that  the  child 
in  the  country  is  largely  denied  medical 
attention  by  specialists,  such  as  may  be 
had  in  hospitals  and  clinics  in  cities,  that 
country  children  cannot  be  protected  en 
masse  by  health  laws  as  is  the  case  in 
cities,  and  that  they  are  more  unduly 
affected  by  endemic  diseases  such  as  ma- 
laria, hookworm  and  pellagra.  They  are 
more  afflicted  than  city  children  in  the 
matters  of  defective  hearing,  bad  teeth 
and  diseased  tonsils,  but  they  are  less 
affected  with  adenoids  and  eye  troubles. 

The  present  status  of  the  effort  to  take 
children  out  of  street  trades  was  cov- 
ered by  Edward  N.  Clopper  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee.  And  an- 
other pa'rt  of  the  program  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Committee  which  aroused  especial 
interest  was  a  discussion  of  the  Gary 
plan.  Superintendent  Wirt  was  unable 
to  be  present,  but  Howard  W.  Nudd  of 
the  Public  Education  Association,  New 
York  city,  explained  it  in  its  social  bear- 
ings, and  from,  the  audience  came  the 
participation  of  a  mother  from  Gary 
who  told  what  the  system  meant  to  the 
children  of  that  community. 

The  most  enthusiastic  applause  re- 
ceived by  anyone  in  the  series  of  Chil- 
dren's Committee  meetings  was  given 
after  the  impromptu  speech  of  Prof. 
George  E.  Haynes  of  Fisk  University, 
during  the  discussion  of  school  super- 
vision beyond  school  walls.  He  told  of 
the  facts  discovered  after  the  great  fire 
in  Nashville  as  to  the  poverty  of  most 
of  the  Negro  families,  the  children  left 
to  get  breakfast  and  get  to  school  tin- 
helped,  while  their  mothers  went  to  serve 
white  mothers  so  that  white  children 
could  be  sent  off  to  school  properly  fed 
and  mothered. 

The  meetings  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Family  and  the  Community  dealt  as 
usual  with  the  ever-important  daily  prob- 
lems of  charity  workers.  But  there  were 
three  section  meetings  which  entered 
broader  fields.  One  of  these  was  on  co- 


ordination of  civic  effort  in  small  com- 
munities. The  subject  was  introduced  by 
Margaret  F.  Byington  of  New  York,  who 
pointed  out  that  since  small  communities 
are  able  to  maintain  only  a  few  social 
agencies,  it  is  a  case  of  amalgamation 
rather  than  co-ordination.  If  a  locality 
is  able  to  support  but  one  worker,  she 
suggested  that  a  public  health  nurse 
should  be  secured. 

The  co-ordinating  work  of  such  a 
nurse  was  described  by  Helena  R.  Stew- 
art, of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health. 
How  a  charity  organization  society  may 
co-ordinate  many  lines  of  effort  was 
shown  by  Adaline  A.  Buffington  of  Lans- 
ing, Mich.  And  an  exceptional  instance 
of  civic  work  in  which  three  commu- 
nities co-operate  was  described  by  Ray- 
mond A.  Hoyer,  director  of  the  Tri-City 
Social  Center  at  LaSalle,  111. 

The  two  other  section  meetings  dealt 
with  health  insurance,  discussed  by  Dr. 
I.  M.  Rubinow,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Social  Insurance  Committee  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  with 
co-operative  '  credit.  Under  the  latter 
topic  Arthur  H.  Ham,  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  and  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Remedial  Loan 
Associations,  told  of  efforts  to  eliminate 
the  loan  sharks,  and  explained  the  meth- 
ods of  the  credit  unions  based  upon  the 
reputation  of  their  wage-earner  members 
for  good  moral  character,  honesty  and 
sobriety.  Such  unions,  which  have  been 
widely  established  in  European  countries, 
are  now  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Committee  on  Health  was  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Charles  P.  Emer- 
son, dean  of  Indiana  University  School 
of  Medicine.  His  clear  and  stimulating 
interpretation  of  the  relation  between 
medical  and  social  work  was  a  feature 
of  the  committee  meetings.  One  section 
was  given  over  to  venereal  diseases  in 
their  relation  to  public  and  individual 
health,  another  dealt  with  industrial  hy- 
giene— the  paper  being  by  Dr.  E.  R. 
Havhurst.  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 


Health — and  another  was  devoted  to  oral 
hygiene. 

At  the  general  session  the  topic  was 
Longer  and  More  Effective  Living.  Dr. 
Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  director  of  hygiene 
in  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  New 
York  city,  reviewed  some  of  the  factors 
which  must  be  brought  into  play — com- 
mencing with  our  ancestors  and  extending 
through  to  the  understanding  of  all  the 
laws  of  life  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
combat  the  lethal  agencies  which  bring 
on  old  age  and  death.  L.  J.  Rettger,  pro- 
fessor of  physiology,  Indiana  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Terre  Haute,  emphasized 
the  opportunity  of  the  public  school  to 
educate  for  longer  and  more  effective 
living.  School  children,  he  declared,  are 
taught  everything  else  in  the  world  but 
the  law  of  health. 

Few  of  those  who  heard  it  will  ever 
forget  the  harrowing  story  which  was 
brought  to  the  conference  on  its  open- 
ing night  by  Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  direc- 
tor general  of  civilian  relief,  American 
Red  Cross.  His  description  of  the  mis- 
ery and  demoralization  in  the  countries 
at  war,  every  one  of  which  he  has  visited 
since  August,  1914,  was  most  impressive. 
The  magnitude  of  the  relief  problem 
was  made  vivid  when  he  declared  that 
"the  areas  which  have  been  actually 
fought  over  and  desolated  by  the  armies 
contained  before  the  war  a  population  of 
more  than  35,000,000.  If  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Michigan  and  Illinois  were  by  some  sud- 
den catastrophe  thrown  helpless  upon  the 
charity  of  the  world,  the  resulting  prob- 
lem in  philanthropy  would  be  no  greater 
than  that  which  this  war  has  created 
in  Europe.  It  is  as  though  the  entire 
population  of  the  seventeen  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States  were  suddenly 
plunged  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon 
charity." 

Relief  measures  must  be  of  two  sorts, 
he  said :  provision  for  immediate  needs 
which  he  described,  and  ultimate  restor- 
ation of  normal  living  conditions  which 
must  follow  the  return  of  peace. 


Other  Conferences 


CONTROL  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 
BY  AND  LARGE 

MICROSCOPES  and  telescopes 
were  both  turned  searchingly 
on  tuberculosis  at  the  twelfth  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis in  Washington,  May  11-12.  For 
the  outstanding  features  were  the  dis- 
cussion of  interstate  control  of  tubercu- 
losis through  the  federal  government,  in 


particular  the  Kent  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress, and  the  announcement  of  a  gift 
of  $100,000  through  which  the  associa- 
ation  will  attempt  a  three-year  experi- 
ment in  controlling  tuberculosis  in  a  town 
of  5,000  people  through  the  application 
to  the  whole  community  of  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  control.  The  gift  is 
made  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

The   principal   exponents  of  the   Kent 
bill,  providing  for  federal  subsidies  for 
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non-resident  indigent  consumptives  cared 
for  in  hospitals  approved  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  were  Con- 
gressman William  F.  Kent  of  California, 
the  introducer  of  the  measure;  Dr.  Wil- 
bur A.  Sawyer,  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Health ;  and  Dr. 
Philip  King  Brown,  San  Francisco, 
medical  director  of  the  Arequipa  Sana- 
torium. Summarized  briefly,  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  bill  advanced  by 
these  and  other  speakers  may  be  stated 
as  follows : 

The  federal  government  would  be  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  interstate  control 
which  would  develop  as  time  goes  on; 
the  burden  of  care  would  be  more  even- 
ly distributed  among  the  states,  and  local 
care  of  the  tuberculous  would  be  stimu- 
lated ;  more  and  better  hospital  provision 
\vould  be  made  for  the  consumptive  who 
has  lost  residence  in  his  home  state 
and  has  not  acquired  one  elsewhere; 
migration  of  indigent  consumptives  to 
health  resort  states  would  be  lessened; 
the  public  health  would  be  protected  by 
federal  control  and  supervision  and  in 
addition  the  government  would  help  to 
raise  the  standard  of  hospital  treatment 
for  consumptives  throughout  the  country. 

The  leaders  of  the  opposition  against 
the  bill  were  Gertrude  Vaile,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Welfare,  Denver; 
Homer  Folks,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association ;  and  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot  of  Boston.  As  against 
the  points  made  by  the  defendants  of  the 
bill,  the  opposition  developed  chiefly  the 
following  arguments : 

The  subsidies  would  defeat  the  very  ob- 
ject for  which  the  bill  is  intended,  and 
would  increase  instead  of  decrease  mi- 
gration of  indigent  consumptives ;  the 
problem  is  one  not  only  of  public  health 
but  also  of  dependency  and  must  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  entire  family 
of  the  sick  individual ;  the  bill  would 
tend  to  increase  the  burden  of  care  of 
the  indigent  in  climatic  states  and  would 
not  be  fair  in  the  distribution  of  costs. 

On  two  things  both  sides  agreed,  that 
there  is  a  real  interstate  problem  in 
tuberculosis  control  and  that  the  federal 
government  should  assume  some  respon- 
sibility. Whether  the  first  step  in  this 
responsibility  should  be  in  the  creation  of 
a  division  of  tuberculosis  in  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  in  the  pass- 
age and  enforcement  of  uniform  fed- 
eral and  state  settlement  laws,  or  in  the 
passage  of  the  Kent  bill  or  even  in  the 
establishment  of  an  entirely  independent 
federal  commission  on  tuberculosis,  there 
was  no  agreement. 

In  the  report  of  the  executive  office  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Hatfickl  showed  that  in  an- 
swer to  a  questionnaire  asking  for  opin- 
ions of  anti-tuberculosis  associations  on 
various  questions,  out  of  54  replies  re- 
ceived 34  favored  the  Kent  bill  and  14 
opposed  it;  41  favored  a  division  of 


tuberculosis  in  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  only  1  opposed  it ; 
33  favored  an  advisory  tuberculosis 
commission  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  and  4  opposed  it;  while 
14  favored  an  independent  federal  com- 
mission and  21  opposed  it. 

The  net  result  of  the  entire  discussion 
was  no  action  by  the  association. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Baldwin  of  Saranac  Lake, 
N.  Y.,  was  elected  president;  Dr.  Henry 
Barton  Jacobs  of  Baltimore,  secretary, 
and  William  H.  Baldwin  of  Washington, 
treasurer. 

A  NEW  SOLVENT  FOR 
ANTAGONISMS 

FORUMS  from  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  repre- 
sented early  this  month  at  the  Open 
Forum  Council  held  at  Cavalry  Forum, 
Buffalo.  "The  gospel  of  reconciliation  as 
the  compelling  motive  of  social  activity" 
was  the  keynote  of  the  meeting,  writes 
William  Horton  Foster,  secretary  of  the 
Ford  Hall  Foundation,  of  Boston,  to 
THE  SURVEY.  Mr.  Foster  continues: 

"The  business  sessions  of  the  confer- 
ence were  devoted  to  a  discussion  first, 
of  ideals;  second,  of  methods.  The  forum 
leaders  argued  that  the  forum  is  a 
method,  not  an  institution,  and  that  it  is 
an  agency  whereby  classes  may  be  recon- 
ciled and  differences  minimized,  the  dis- 
cussion of  religion  and  social  civics 
democratized,  and  the  common  denomina- 
tor of  all  ethical  impulse  determined  and 
applied  to  social  formulae. 

"The  ideal  forum  was  thought  to  be 
one  founded  upon  a  basis  group  of  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  all  sorts  and  classes; 
having  a  neutral  meeting-place  which 
would  not  stir  any  prejudice  or  arouse 
any  distrust;  a  place  where  nothing  of- 
fensive to  race,  class  or  creed  would  be 
allowed;  an  institution  which  would  be 
self-supporting,  financed  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  members  of  the 
community  served  ;  an  institution  serving 
its  whole  community,  not  any  particular 
class  in  that  community. 

"With  reference  to  the  practical  con- 
duct of  the  meetings,  a  few  things  were 
agreed  upon  as  essential.  In  the  first 
place,  a  permanent  director  and  chair- 
man, the  same  person,  one  who  would 
head  the  organization  and  preside  at  all 
the  meetings ;  no  propaganda  of  any 
form,  religious,  social,  or  civic ;  for  sub- 
jects, any  topic  having  a  moral  and 
spiritual  value  in  the  broadest  sense; 
for  speakers,  men  and  women  who  know 
their  subject  better  than  anyone  else 
available  and  who  have  the  power  to 
communicate  their  message  to  a  popular 
audience;  in  all  respects,  the  evidence  of 
a  consistent  and  persistent  purpose  on 
the  part  of  all  to  be  absolutely  fair  to  all. 

"The  value  of  debates  against  ques- 
tions was  a  fruitful  topic  of  discussion. 
The  oldest  and  strongest  forums  were 
about  equally  divided  with  reference  to 
the  two  methods.  The  Ford  Hall  Forum 
and  the  People's  Institute  of  Cooper 
Union,  for  example,  believe  thoroughly 
in  the  question  period,  while  the  Peo- 
ple's Sunday  Evening  Forum  of 


Rochester,  the  forum  ministered  to  by 
Paul  Moore  Strayer  and  Walter 
Rauschenbusch,  is  equally  insistent  upon 
the  debating  method. 

"The  council  demonstrated,  as  has 
every  development  of  the  Ford  Hall 
idea,  that  the  open  *irum  is  a  school  for 
the  theory  and  practice  of  democracy, 
that  the  two  cardinal  principles  of  its 
pedagogy— namely,  people  getting  to- 
gether to  study  subjects  as  a  whole  and 
not  in  class  groups,  and  the  right  to  an- 
swer back — have  taken  the  'sigh'  out  of 
psychology  and  introduced  a  new  solvent 
for  antagonisms.  The  church,  under  the 
Influence  of  the  forum  idea,  is  coming  to 
realize  that  just  outside  the  door  of  the 
church  there  lie  unbounded  wealths  of 
spiritual  value.  The  unchurched  are 
coming  to  realize  that  after  all  within 
the  church  are  men  and  women  who  are 
in  the  truest  sense  brothers  of  all  the 
world.  A  common  meeting-place  has 
been  provided  and  men  and  women  of 
all  faiths  and  of  no  faith,  of  all  creeds 
and  of  no  creed,  of  all  nationalities, 
races,  religions  and  dogmas,  are  finding 
how  good  a  thing  it  is  for  brothers  to 
dwell  together  in  unity  under  the  shadow 
of  this  new  Plymouth  rock." 

AN  OPTIMIST  IN 
OREGON 

UTT7HATEVER  is  necessary  for 
VV  mankind  is  not  evil,  and  what- 
ever is  evil  is  not  necessary",  declared 
William  T.  Foster,  president  of  the  Ore- 
gon State  Conference  of  Social  Agen- 
cies, before  the  meeting  of  that  body  the 
middle  of  this  month  at  Portland.  Mr. 
Foster,  who  is  president  of  Reed  College, 
where  the  conference  met,  brought  a  de- 
tached and  encouraging  message  to  the 
state's  social  workers.  He  said  in  part: 

"No  truth  comes  forward  more  fre- 
quently in  these  conferences  than  the  in- 
tricate interdependencies  of  all  social 
movements.  Through  such  meetings  of 
social  workers,  therefore,  the  necessity 
for  co-operation  in  the  finest  spirit  and 
upon  scientific  grounds  becomes  more 
and  more  evident. 

"The  State  Conference  of  Social  Agen- 
cies acts  as  a  further  impetus  to  social 
progress  through  calling  devoted  men 
and  women  from  the  narrowing  confines 
of  their  daily  difficulties  and  giving  them 
historical  perspective.  If  they  look  back 
but  a  few  generations,  they  find  that 
many  human  ills  which  were  once  re- 
garded as  necessary  evils  are  now  no 
longer  tolerated.  They  find  that  the 
notable  progress  of  the  human  race  'in 
caring  for  the  diseased,  the  blind,  the 
feebleminded,  the  aged  and  the  delin- 
quent is  due  to  the  courageous  and  per- 
sistent struggles  of  a  few  stout  souls 
against  every  opposition.  In  fact,  they 
need  carefully  examine  only  the  record 
of  a  single  generation  to  find  that  there 
is  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  a  necessary 
evil.  The  history  of  social  progress 
demonstrates  that  whatever  is  necessary 
for  mankind  is  not  evil,  and  whatever  is 
evil  is  not  necessary. 

"A  pessimist  has  been  defined  as  one 
who,  when  confronted  with  the  choice 
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between  two  evils,  chooses  both.  Every 
social  worker,  acquainted  with  the  long 
record  of  past  achievements  and  con- 
scious of  the  present  power  of  co-operat- 
ing colleagues,  has  reason  to  be  an  op- 
timist in  this  sense  that,  when  confront- 
ed in  human  society  with  the  choice  be- 
tween two  evils,  he  refuses  to  take 
either." 

In  resolutions  the  conference  called 
earnestly  for  permanent  custodial  care 
of  the  feebleminded,  for  making  hus- 
band and  wife  joint  owners  of  property 
acquired  after  marriage,  for  educating 
the  public  as  to  the  need  and  value  of 
health  insurance,  and  for  a  wider  use  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence. 


J 


OTTINGS 


John  Ihlder,  who  left  the  National 
Housing  Association  some  months  ago  to 
become  executive  secretary  of  the  Ellen 
Wilson  Homes,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  devoting  part  of  his  time  to  the  work  of 
the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Federated 
Charities  of  Baltimore. 

The  Glass  rural  credits  bill,  providing  for 
a  federal  farm  loan  board  and  a  system 
of  twelve  land  banks,  passed  the  House  last 
week,  295  to  10.  A  similar  measure  already 
has  passed  the  Senate,  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  differences  will  be  worked  out 
soon  in  conference. 

Private  employment  on  May  1  claimed 
the  two  chief  executives  of  the  State-City 
Free  Labor  Exchange  of  Cleveland.  Wil- 
liam F.  Hennessy,  commissioner  of  labor 
and  immigration,  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Employers'  Association  of  the  Builders' 
Exchange.  Edward  L.  Brady,  assistant  to 
Mr.  Hennessy,  took  charge  of  the  employ- 
ment and  welfare  work.  Their  successors 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Industrial 
Commission. 

At  a  meeting  of  250  delegates,  called  by 
the  Central  Committee  for  the  Relief  of 
Jews  suffering  through  the  war  and  held 
in  Philadelphia  recently,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  urging  the  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee to  send  forthwith  a  commission  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  Jews  in  the 
war  zones.  The  treasurer  reported  that 
from  October  8,  1914,  to  April  30,  1916, 
over  one  million  dollars  had  passed  through 
his  hands. 


A  conference  on  religion  which,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  attract  country-wide  interest 
will  be  held  in  July  at  Columbia  University 
in  connection  with  the  summer  session  and 
in  co-operation  with  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. A  number  of  observation  trips  will 
be  arranged  for  the  afternoons,  including 
visits  to  Ellis  Island,  Sing  Sing,  House  of 
Refuge.  Children's  Court,  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, New  York  Orphan  Asylum,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Parish  House,  Spring  Street 
Xeignborhood  House,  Labor  Temple,  Henry 
Street  and  Union  Settlements. 


A  complete  program  for  the  treatment 
of  unemployment  in  St.  Louis  for  the 
next  three  to  five  years  has  been  worked 
out  and  adopted  by  the  Mayor's  Commis- 
sion on  Unemployment,  organized  a  year 
ago.  The  commission  found  it  unneces- 
sary to  organize  any  special  relief  work 
the  past  winter  and  therefore  turned  its 


attention  to  unemployment  as  a  problem  of 
industry  in  relation  to  the  city.  Organ- 
ized business,  organized  labor,  real  estate 
interests  and  the  social  agencies  have  been 
brought  in  as  well  as  departments  of  the 
state  and  city  government.  Further,  it  is 
proposed  to  call  a  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  middle-western  cities  at  St. 
Louis  in  the  early  fall.  The  chairman  is 
J.  Lionberger  Davis. 

Timely  and  practical  subjects  are  an- 
nounced for  the  thirteenth  annual  eco- 
nomic prizes  offered  by  Hart,  Schaffner 
and  Marx  of  Chicago  through  a  commit- 
tee of  which  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  chairman. 
They  are :  The  Effect  of  the  European 
War  on  Wages  and  the  Activity  of  Labor 
Organizations  in  the  United  States;  Social 
Insurance;  The  Practical  Working  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banking  System;  The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  a  Minimum  Wage 
Law;  Emergency  Employment.  In  addi- 
tion some  seventy-five  available  subjects 
are  listed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
committee.  Contestants  in  Class  B,  for 
which  the  prizes  are  $300  and  $200,  must  be 
undergraduates  of  an  American  college. 
In  Class  A,  for  which  the  prizes  are  $1,000 
and  $500,  all  other  Americans  without  re- 
striction are  included. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Sta- 
tistics of  the  American  Association  of  So- 
cieties for  Organizing  Charity  (Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  10  cents)  embodies  dis- 
cussions and  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee on  methods  of  collecting  and  pre- 
senting the  social  statistics  of  charity  or- 
ganization societies.  The  recommenda- 
tions will  be  found  useful  by  any  organi- 
zation engaged  in  case  work  and,  if  gener- 
ally adopted,  will  afford  enormous  relief  to 
the  harassed  maker  and  to  the  puzzled 
reader  of  annual  reports.  Especially  vig- 
orous is  the  committee's  weeding  out  of  all 
classifications  which  cannot  make  good  a 
claim  to  definite  meaning  and  usefulness — 
the  heaping  up  and  adding  together  of  all 
sorts  of  items,  whether  they  meant  any- 
thing or  not,  just  because  it  was  supposed 
that  these  were  "statistics,"  and  that  the 
more  one  could  pour  out,  the  better.  The 
committee  rejects  the  old  "causes  of  pov- 
erty" classification,  which  allowed  only 
one  cause  to  each  case,  limits  "services"  to 
actual  things  done  for  people,  excludes 
"calls"  and  "visits"  and  would  keep  sta- 
tistics on  those  latter  points  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  only,  not  for  publication. 

The  British  government  has  refused  to 
permit  the  American  Red  Cross  to  ship 
hospital  supplies  for  wounded  and  suffer- 
ing soldiers  to  the  Red  Cross  organizations 
of  the  Central  Powers.  William  Howard 
Taft,  chairman  of  the  central  committee 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  state  urging  a 
protest  against  this  action. 

Great  Britain's  refusal  does  not  cover 
shipments  sent  to  hospital  units  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  territory  of  the 
Central  Powers.  This,  Mr.  Taft  points  out. 
is  no  concession  because,  as  England  knows, 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  had  no  hos- 
pital units  in  any  of  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries since  October  1,  1915.  "The  author- 
ities of  the  American  Red  Cross,"  says 
Mr.  Taft,  "believe  that  under  the  Geneva 
convention,  to  which  the  United  States  and 
all  the  belligerent  powers  are  signatories, 
the  United  States  has  the  treaty  right  to 
insist  that  articles  serving  exclusively  to 
aid  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  form  of 
hospital  supplies,  shipped  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  the  Red  Cross  of  the  Central 
Powers,  shall  not  be  declared  contraband, 
but  shall  be  allowed  safe  conduct  to  their 
destination." 


The  Problem  of  Illegitimacy 

The  Society  for  Helping  Destitute  Moth- 
ers and  Infants  offers  leaflets  and  Reports 
giving  the  substance  of  what  they  have 
learned  in  more  than  forty  years  of  suc- 
cessful work  for  mothers  and  infants,  in- 
cluding many  unmarried  mothers.  For 
these  address,  Miss  L.  Freeman  Clarke, 
91  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
(Secretary  of  The  Society  for  Helping 
Destitute  Mothers  and  Infants.) 
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THE  BASEBALL  bat  is  a  pretty  good 
"big  stick"  for  America  to  use  in  getting 
a  new  team  play  among  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  and  baseballs  are  pretty  good  insignia 
to  go  with  Mr.  Goethe's  series  of  articles 
on  Exporting  the  American  Playground;  for 
he  believes  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
new  world  order,  we  must  begin  with  the 
children.  Page  235. 

"WE  HAD  a  prisoner  once,"  the  warden 
said,  a  page  of  verse  in  which  Mrs.  Aldis 
brings  us  to  the  deepest  cell  in  our  modern 
dungeons — the  human  heart.  Page  242. 

WHO  IS  entitled  to  progeny?  Who  is  un- 
fit? What  can  a  democratic  civilization  do 
about  it?  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  challenges  some 
of  the  accepted  medical  and  sociological 
teaching  of  the  day.  Dr.  Meyer  was  born 
Switzerland  and  his  medical  course 
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brought  him  into  touch  with  Forel,  the 
psychiatrist,  and  with  Dejerine  in  Paris, 
and  with  Horsley  in  London.  Coming  to 
the  Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
he  organized  the  clinical  as  well  as  the 
laboratory  work  and  reorganized  the  medi- 
cal work  of  the  hospital.  In  1908  he  re- 
ceived a  call  to  Johns  Hopkins,  where  he 
organized  the  Henry  Phipps  Psychiatric 
Clinic.  Page  243.  ' 

LOOKED  AT  in  the  school  geographies, 
the  earth  is  an  aggregation  of  separate 
compartments,  painted  in  different  colors  to 
set  them  off.  But  viewed  from  within,  civ- 
ilization is  a  fabric,  the  thread  of  which  en- 
circles the  globe  and  weaves  several  nations 
into  a  single  humanity.  This  is  the  way 
Professor  Krehbiel  puts  it,  Is  Nationalism 
an  Anachronism?  The  nation  is  no  longer 
the  true  cohesive  unit  of  society  is  his 
answer.  The  author  is  a  professor  of  mod- 
ern European  history  at  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University.  Here  he  has  co-operated 
with  David  Starr  Jordan  in  the  first  college 
course  on  international  relations  and  con- 
ciliation. He  is  author  of  The  Interdict 
and  of  Social  France.  An  introduction  to 
the  study  of  international  relations  entitled 
Nationalism,  War  and  Society  is  now  in 
press.  Page  247. 

THE  HULL  HOUSE  PLAYERS,  the 
Neighborhood  Playhouse  on  New  York's 
East  Side,  the  Wisconsin  Dramatic  So- 
ciety's playhouse  and  workshop,  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Players,  the  country  theaters 
in  the  Dakotas — these  are  blazing  the  way 
for  creative  drama  in  America  according  to 
John  Collier.  They  are  part  of  the  broader 
community  movement  which  he  has  dis- 
cussed in  his  series  of  essays,  The  Lantern 
Bearers,  which  closes  in  this  issue.  Not 
exactly  closes,  for  as  a  postscript,  Mr.  Col- 
lier will  in  the  July  once-a-month  edition 
review  the  Shakespearean  masque  in  New 
York.  Page  251. 

THE  CHICAGO  City  Club  has  been  hav- 
ing a  symposium  on  American  ideals.  Has 
the  war  shattered  them?  This  question 
Professor  Taylor  discusses  editorially.  Page 
266. 

MAYOR  MITCHEL  of  New  York,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  has  come  to  grips  with 
priests  of  his  church  in  the  most  recent 
chapter  of  the  story  of  the  children's 
institutions.  Page  263. 
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EXPORTING  THE 
AMERICAN  PLAYGROUND 


THE  author  of  these  articles  is  a  Sacramento  business  man  —  a  world  drummer, 
if  you  will,  who  for  several  years  has  been  making  an  investigation  of  the  play 
of  all   lands   and  of  possibilities  for  "exporting  the  American  playground." 
His  observations  cover  Asia,  from  Mukden  to   Singapore,  from  Tokyo  to   Bombay; 
Africa,  from  Cairo  to  Tangiers  and  the  oases  of  the  Sahara;  Europe,  from  Rome  to 
Inverness  and   Limerick,  from  Granada    and    Madrid    to  Copenhagen,  Bergen  and 
Gothenburg. 

One  result  of  these  investigations  is  the  startling  thesis  of  this  first  article — 
that  "two  keen,  sympathetic,  tactful  Americans,  one  man,  one  woman,  might  succeed 
where  pope  and  queen  failed,  might  undermine  the  bull-fight  and  bring  fuller  life  to 
millions  of  children  who  speak  the  language  of  Don  Quixote." 

TN  succeeding  articles,  Mr.  Goethe  will  outline  in  the  same  graphic  way  the  possibility 
•*•  of  carrying  the  idea  of  the  American  playground,  not  only  as  here  to  the  Spanish 
lands  of  the  New  World,  but  to  the  British  sphere  of  influence  in  the  Far  East,  to  the 
French  regions  of  Africa,  to  the  people  of  Europe  who  are  engrossed  with  the  serious 
business  of  war,  but  who  in  peace  have  no  such  outlet  for  combative  and  expansive  in- 
stincts as  find  expression  in  the  organized  play  of  the  United  States. 

This  study  grew  out  of  actually  directing  play — character  building  play,  if  the 
term  may  be  used,  in  a  California  community.  The  experience  was  typical  of  American 
playground  development.  It  included  an  educational  campaign  and  a  model  play- 
ground that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  municipal  recreation  system. 

'  I  XHE  author's  interest  began  in  a  California  orphanage.  Here  he  went  for  story- 
-*•  telling  after  office  hours  on  Wednesdays;  played  games  on  Saturday  afternoons; 
and  arranged  excursions  on  Sundays.  Conducting  these  classes  was  to  him  like  labor- 
atory work.  Several  years  of  this  brought  fresh  convictions,  not  only  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  education  through  play,  but  that  play  was  the  natural  way  for  imparting 
knowledge  and  was  particularly  useful  in  grounding  moral  ideas.  The  work  grew. 
It  became  too  heavy  for  a  man  busy  with  office  duties,  and  a  university  graduate  was 
employed  as  an  assistant.  There  was  a  wide  variety  of  human  material  for  observation, 
including  abnormal  and  subnormal  children  from  the  juvenile  courts. 

Out  of  this  play  yard  at  the'orphanage,  therefore,  grew  an  interest  in  the  needs 
of  children  in  general  in  Sacramento,  and  Mr.  Goethe  took  a  hand  in  instituting 
public  playgrounds  there.  Then  came  the  banding  together  of  similar  people  in 
various  California  communities  into  a  state  Playground  Association, 
which  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  catch  the  imagination  of  the 
average  American  town  and,  by  a  persistent  educational  campaign,  get 
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it  to  make  recreation  a  municipal  func- 
tion. Newspaper  stories,  talks  before 
civic  bodies,  lantern  slide  lectures,  were 
the  every-day  tools  employed,  and  the 
time  came  when  it  was  a  natural  step 
for  this  state  body  to  merge  itself  into 
the  American  Playground  Association. 


IT  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Goethe  conceived  the  idea 
of  still  further  expansion,  as  a  new  evangel  to  the 
youth  of  all  lands.  For  just  at  this  time  there  came 
through  from  China  the  story  of  the  success  of  a  young 
Chinese  kindergartner.  A  California  woman,  possessing 
a  remarkably  clear  understanding  of  Froebel's  teachings, 
had  at  her  own  expense  educated  two  young  women  in 
kindergarten  methods.  These  she  had  sent  to  their  native 
countries — one  to  Latin  America  and  the  other  to  China. 

A  certain  treaty  port  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  draining 
a  fertile  Chinese  valley,  was  a  harbor  for  radicals  who 
found  the  up-country  politically  unhealthful,  just  as 
Geneva,  at  times,  has  been  deemed  salubrious  for  French- 
men of  similar  habits  of  thought.  At  this  treaty  port  is  a 
great  printing  plant  employing  thousands  of  operatives. 
From  it  is  distributed  tons  of  betterment  literature  all 
through  China. 

A  better  position  strategically  could  not  have  been 
selected.  This  Chinese  girl  opened  a  kindergarten  among 
the  children  of  these  employes.  She  gave  lectures  up  and 
down  the  valley,  packed  with  a  teeming  population.  The 
movement  spread  like  a  prairie  fire.  It  was  found  that 
China,  hungry  for  western  ideas,  was  exceedingly  hungry 
for  those  connected  with  the  education  of  the  young. 

If  the  stories  that  filtered  through  from  the  Flowery 
Kingdom,  if  the  opinions  of  the  best  informed  Chinese 
in  the  Chinatowns  of  California  were  a  criterion,  the 
Chinese  field  was  ready  for  planting  with  the  play  idea. 

A  START  at  transplanting  was  made  in  Manila. 
Through  co-operation  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  and  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Associa- 
tion of  America,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  acting 
governor  general,  Judge  Gilbert,  and  an  appropriation  made 
for  an  experimental  playground  in  the  Tondo,  a  congested 
district.  This  was  opened  on  New  Year's  day,  1913.  The 
success  and  outreachings  of  the  first  playground  in  a 
region  where  Spanish  influence  was  yielding  to  American, 
and  where  the  Chinese  population  responded  no  less  than 
the  Filipino,  Mr.  Goethe  sketches  in  his  first  article.  The 
question  was  why  could  not  the  message  be  carried  further 
afield — with  the  Orient,  gulping  down  our  industrialism, 
but  unknowing  of  the  antidotes  for  the  poisons  of  our 
system  which  we  are  learning  to  use.  Among  these  is 
the  scientific  use  of  recreation.  The  question  then  became, 
If  a  municipality  can  be  interested,  why  not  a  nation? 

THUS    the   world    journey   of   the  playground   idea 
began.     In   Japan   it   was   found   that   such   sugges- 
tions  from  America  were    frowned    upon  by  a  certain 
powerful  element.     Some  leaders  of  public  thought  said 
frankly  that  the  future  of  Japan,  par- 
ticularly the  security  of  its,  the  most 
ancient  of  dynasties,  depended  upon  a 
strongly    centralized,    militaristic    gov- 
ernment  like  that   of   Germany.     The 
earlier   friendship   between  Japan   and 
America  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten. 
There  was  a  hunger   for  the  methods 


of  the  Hohenzollerns.  Men  approved 
the  policy  of  discouraging  the  coming 
of  students  to  democratic  America,  to 
France,  even  to  England,  though  the 
latter  did  have,  nominally,  a  royal 
house.  In  spite  of  this  discouraging 
outlook,  Professor  Omori,  an  authority 
on  child  psychology,  came  to  America. 
He  spent  some  time  in  studying  the  methods  of  highly 
developed  American  cities  in  solving  their  recreation 
problems.  He  also  became  interested  in  learning  how  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  had 
been  organized.  Upon  his  return  he  founded  the  Play- 
ground Association  of  Japan.  The  lantern  slides  used  in 
our  American  lectures  have  been  duplicated  for  similar 
use  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

THE  story  of  this  world  journey  of  the  playground 
idea  will  be  told  in  the  series  beginning  in  this  issue 
of  THE  SURVEY — of  how  it  was  carried  to  China  and 
India,  of  the  great  modern  recreation  center,  matching  in 
its  equipment  and  spirit  the  best  we  have  to  offer  in 
America,  which  has  been  thrown  open  in  a  Calcutta  neigh- 
borhood hard  by  the  Temple  of  Hate.  The  work  of 
demonstration  has  gone  forward,  and  with  it  Mr.  Goethe 
has  linked  the  series  of  investigations,  the  results  of  which 
he  sets  forth  simply  and  graphically  in  these  articles. 
They  are  stories  of  a  child's  needs,  set  off  against  the 
background  of  the  children  of  a  nation  and  with  the  prom- 
ising beginnings  which  here  and  there  have  taken  root. 

The  movement  is  in  its  infancy.  Its  sponsor  sug- 
gests the  organization  of  an  international  committee,  and 
the  hope  is  that  these  articles  may  lead  to  one.  With  a 
very  small  annual  expense  the  way  might  be  so  opened 
that  various  countries  would  be  induced  to  develop  demon- 
stration playgrounds  themselves.  The  work  at  the  capital 
of  Bengal  ought  to  be  reproduced  at  every  national  capital 
in  the  world.  None  would  adopt  our  plans  in  entirety. 
They  would  observe,  deliberate,  use  that  which  is  worth 
while.  Our  own  culture  would  be  much  enriched  by  the 
exchange. 

WITH  the  strain  of  the  war,  any  exported  betterment 
movement  must  be  supported  largely  from  America. 
Our  recent  Red  Cross  work  indicates  this  necessity.  When 
peace  comes,  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  too 
poverty-stricken  to  pay  much  else  but  interest  on  war 
debts.  The  United  States  has  become  peculiarly  the 
custodian  of  the  newer  social  engineering,  just  as  we  will 
henceforth  have  more  than  ever,  biologically,  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  finest  strains  of  blood.  This  condition 
carries  a  responsibility.  Few  things  will  help  more  to 
heal  the  deep  wounds  of  war  than  a  movement  wrapped 
up  in  the  lives  of  little  children.  No  practical  friendliness 
would  do  more  to  bring  this  war-tired  world  back  to  a 
sense  of  there  being  some  things  still  worth  while,  than 
for  the  United  States  to  offer  them  our  crystallized  ex- 
perience in  education  through  play ;  and  to  do  it  by  export- 
ing the  American  playground,  by  developing  from  the  na- 
tive populations  everywhere  such  lead- 
ers of  youth  as  Mr.  Goethe  will  de- 
scribe— Nirman  Singhs,  Luther  Wongs, 
Pomegranate  Blossoms,  young  men  and 
women  trained,  strengthened,  quickened 
in  sense  and  sympathies  to  take  up  the 
manifold  tasks  war  has  left  undone. — 
EDITOR. 


Where  Queen  and  Pope  Failed 

The  Playground  Experiment  in  the  Philippines 
Which  Holds  Out  Hope  for  Spain,  for  Mexico,  for 
Spanish  America  Generally,  and  for  the  Orient 

By  C.  M.  Goethe 


SALTE  DE  LA  GARROCHA 

Literally,  "the  leap  with  the  pike,"  from  the  painting  in  the  National  Gallery,  Madrid 


IT  is  Saturday  afternoon  on  the  Street  of  the  Serpent 
in  Seville!  Easter  week,  with  its  carnival  of  bull- 
fights, has  hardly  faded  away.  On  the  shore  of  the 
nearby  muddy  Guadalquiver  stands  the  Golden 
Tower.  Here  Columbus  landed  with  red-skins  believed 
to  be  Asiatics,  and  with  brilliantly  colored  tropic  birds. 
Still  nearer,  the  Giralda,  model  for  towers  the  world  over, 
casts  its  lengthening  shadow  over  a  sea  of  red-tiled  roofs. 

A  crowd  surges  through  this  Street  of  the  Serpent, 
whose  narrow  width  and  lack  of  any  vehicle  make  one 
remember  it  was  laid  out  by  the  shade-loving  Moors.  Its 
half-oriental  aspect  recalls  bazaar  streets  of  Amritzar  and 
Lahore.  Velvet-eyed  senoritas,  with  black  mantillas,  and 
red  roses  in  hair,  show  convincingly  why  Seville  affords 
the  setting  for  more  than  one  opera. 

The  Serpent  vomits  its  crowd  into  two  plazas.  The 
more  northerly,  the  Plaza  de  Constitucion,  was  the  scene 
of  many  an  auto  de  /<?  during  the  Inquisition.  In  the 
southerly,  San  Fernando,  planted  to  palms,  the  crowd 
gathers  in  increasing  numbers  toward  evening.  Little 
girls  click  musical  castenets,  and  dance  graceful  folk 
dances.  Hung  on  the  back  of  the  water-seller  is  the  pig- 
skin reservoir  of  the  Orient,  known  from  Tangiers  to 


Cairo,  from  Port  Said  to  Calcutta.  The  water-seller's  cry, 
a  long-drawn-out  "Agua",  is  usually  as  plaintive  as  the 
wail  of  a  killdee  on  a  moonlit  mountain  meadow.  This 
Saturday  afternoon  it  has  a  new  note.  It  has  risen  to  one 
almost  of  joy.  All  the  week  he  has  been  saving  "fat  dogs" 
and  "little  dogs,"  as  the  Andalusians  jocularly  call  the 
lion-stamped  coppers ;  for  tomorrow  is  to  be  the  bull- 
fight!!! 

Stroll  along  the  Serpent,  even  to  the  Street  of  the  Love 
of  God.  Here,  too,  is  that  same  new  hum  of  excitement. 
Newsboys  have  new  cries :  "El  Toreo",  "La  Lidia",  "El 
Enano."  These  are  magazines  wholly  devoted  to  exploits 
of  espada  and  banderillero.  Their  illustrations  show 
peculiar  daring,  such  as  patting  the  bull  between  horns, 
and  vaulting  over  him.  A  group  of  street  Arabs  (with  real 
Arab  blood  in  their  veins)  are  poring  over  a  bedside  scene 
of  a  dying  matador,  surrounded  by  nurses,  weeping  wife, 
tearful  children — but  with  such  a  look  of  heroism  that  he 
might  have  received  his  wounds  with  the  noble  .Six  Hun- 
dred at  Balaklava. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  there  rolls  a  varied  procession 
along  the  Paseo.  The  vehicles  range  from  the  most  costly 
Parisian  motors  to  ancient,  mule-propelled,  squeaking 
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vehicles,  that  seem  to  synchronize  with  the  great  casks  of 
olive  oil  swung  between  two  wheels,  like  the  log  transports 
of  the  California  redwoods.  Yes,  even  more  primitive 
means  are  utilized — for  many  go  afoot.  Near  the  terminus 
is  the  corral.  Here  an  admiring  crowd  discusses  the  points 
of  tomorrow's  bulls. 

Sunday  afternoon  comes.  "Playing  bear,"  as  we  Ameri- 
cans term  the  courtship  of  Spain,  is  forgotten.  No  mando- 
lins tinkle  outside  barred  windows ;  no  Romeo  whispers 
airy  nothings  through  the  gratings.  Romeo,  multiplied 
many  times,  mixes  with  Pedro,  Juan,  and  Mateo.  All 
turn  toward  one  goal, — the  Plaza  de  Toros. 

The  bull-fight  has  been  too  often  described  to  need  re- 
telling here.  Each  scene  has  its  sickening  details,  not  un- 
like those  of  the  Roman  circus.  There  may  not  be  the 


SPANISH  LADS  PLAYING  AT  BULL-FIGHTING 

This  photograph  was  taken  in  the  Plaza  de  Toros  at 
Seville  the  day  after  the  scene  mentioned  in  the  article. 
The  barbed  darts  ornamented  with  streamers  of  col- 
ored papers  have  already  been  placed  behind  the  bull's 
horns.  The  boy  playing  the  part  of  the  espada  holds 
his  wooden  sword  ready  for  the  death  blow  while  he 
teases  the  bull  by  waving  the  red  cloth.  The  red  cloths 
of  two  of  his  assistants  are  a/so  sho^vn.  The  bande- 
rillas  are  decorated  ivith  fire-crackers  when  the  bulls  are 
not  game 

netting  of  savage  lions  from  far-away  jungles,  the  tearing 
of  Christians,  limb  from  limb.  There  is  still,  however,  the 
blood-soaked  arena — helpless  horses  dragging  their  gored 
intestines  along  sanded  floor— perhaps  a  black- eyed 
matador  torn  by  the  cruel  weapons  of  the  maddened  beast. 
Today's  chief  attraction  is  dancing  the  tango  almost  be- 
tween the  bull's  widespread  horns.  Then  comes  the  skilful 
sword-thrust,  followed  by  blood  spurting  from  mouth  and 
nostrils  of  the  charging  animal. 

It  is  horrible — confirming  your  premonitions  that  you 
have  no  right  to  come  unless  it  be  to  study  and  perhaps  to 
offer  a  substitute. 


Just  below  you  is  a  family  group,  father,  mother,  three 
children.  The  youngest  is  a  babe  at  breast.  The  frenzy 
of  excitement  has  told  upon  a  poor  chap  among  the  spec- 
tators, still  lower  down.  Evidently  he  would  not  have 
registered  high  under  a  Binet-Simon  test.  With  one  leap, 
he  clears  the  stone  wall, — is  in  the  ring.  His  rags  indicate 
his  poverty.  What  a  contrast  with  the  brilliant,  almost 
mediaeval  costumes  of  the  pigtailed  bull-fighters!  He  has 
no  red  cloak.  But  he  hangs  his  coat  over  his  arm,  true 
toreador  style.  Somehow  he  diverts  the  bull's  attention 
from  its  bright  velveted  tormentors.  You  note  his  awk- 
wardness, compared  with  their  grace.  Now  the  brute 
makes  a  dash — you  close  your  eyes — you  feel  it  is  murder, 
and  are  you  not  an  accessory? 

There  comes  a  storm  of  hisses — you  open  your  eyes. 
The  father  is  on  his  feet.  He  is  hissing.  The  mother, 
babe  still  at  breast,  is  doing  the  same.  Their  two  lads  are 
jumping  up  and  down  with  excitement.  All  the  benches 
are  yelling,  "Away  with  the  fellow!  Why  should  he  take 
the  place  of  the  first  espada  of  Spain?" 

The  hisses  increase  in  volume — they  are  as  loud  as  when 
the  bloody  carcass  of  the  last  dead  bull  (that  had  killed 
only  two  horses  and  had  not  fought  gamely)  was  dragged 
through  the  gates.  It  is  bad  politics  in  Spain  not  to  heed 
the  bull-ring  hiss.  In  an  eye's  twinkle,  the  president  of  the 
clay  has  settled  matters.  The  matador  has  drawn  off  the 
bull.  The  police  have  come  from  behind  the  shields.  The 
protesting  Binet-Simon  minus  is  dragged  off  for  a  beat- 
ing and  a  term  in  jail. 

On  the  next  bench  sits  an  Englishman.  He  says,  half 
apologetically,  "I  came  here  eleven  years  ago.  At  first, 
I  would  not  attend.  There  was  little  other  recreation. 
Now  I  am  learning  the  fine  points."  He  tells  how  his 
companion  has  spent  nearly  a  week's  earnings  on  these 
same  "fine  points." 

Mock   Bull-Fighting 

THE  bull-fight  is  merely  a  good  institution  gone  to  seed. 
At  its  inception,  there  was  no  disemboweling  of  worn-out 
hack  horses.  It  was  a  knightly  contest.  It  ranked  with 
crusading,  with  the  ancient  chivalry.  It  meant  a  training 
of  eye  and  muscle  in  ways  useful  to  the  warrior.  It  was 
confined  to  the  nobility,  to  royalty.  It  is  said  that  the 
Great  Emperor  himself  first  won  his  way  into  Spanish 
hearts  by  killing  a  bull  with  his  own  hands. 

Long  before  these  twentieth  century  days  of  its  degen- 
eracy, royal,  even  papal,  attempts  to  abolish  it  were  made. 
The  people  did  not  allow  the  Pope's  Bull  to  interfere  with 
the  flesh  and  blood  one  of  the  ring — nor,  at  another  time, 
did  they  pay  heed  to  the  appeal  of  the  queen. 

A  careful  study  of  the  provinces,  such  as  Andalusia, 
where  bull-fighting  is  most  popular,  revealed  to  us  a  cause 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  fight.  If  psychologists  are 
right,  then  the  land  of  the  Castles  and  the  Lions  planned 
Well  for  this  perpetuation ;  for  playing  at  bull-fighting, 
mock  bull-fighting,  is  a  principal  sport  of  Spanish  lads. 

In  a  seaport  where  we  stayed,  the  cathedral  bell-tower 
shadows  hardly  had  time  to  turn  to  grey  the  white  stone 
slabs  of  the  plaza,  when  out  would  come  a  group  to  play 
the  game  of  Spain.  There  was  the  flap  of  the  red  cloth, 
the  imitation  of  the  charging  bull ;  then  the  circle  of 
smaller  boys  and  girls  shouted  their  admiration  at  the 
skilful  thrust  of  the  youthful  matador.  The  goatherd, 
with  his  living  milk-wagons,  stopped  to  pat  Tony  on  the 
head :  "Oh !  when  he  is  a  man,  what  an  espada  he  will 
make !" 
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In  Spain's  Hinterland,  where  the  long-horned  black 
bulls  browse,  the  late  afternoon's  shade  is  prized  by  groups 
of  men  playing  the  same  game,  crowding  the  small  folk 
in  the  plaza.  When  we  talked  with  lads  or  with  grown- 
ups, we  felt  that  they  were  recreation  starved.  To  feed 
the  yearning  for  thrills,  they  were  willing  to  make  the 
stomach  content  with  a  little  less.  A  thoughtful,  bare- 
footed, brown-robed  padre  replied  to  our  question,  "Ah, 
yes !  senor,  it  is  not  for  the  best.  You  see  they  commence 
as  children  and  the  hunger  grows.  But  what  can  we  do?" 
Then  the  hopeless  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  so  characteristic, 
so  pitiful.  "Their  lives  are  narrow.  Many  never  leave 
their  native  town.  They  have  so  little — they  are  so  poor. 
They  must  have  some  fun — the  bull-fight  is  the  custom — 
who  knows  a  better  way?" 

"The  custom" !  Here  is  the  Spanish  explanation  for 
every  evil  encrusted  with  the  barnacles  of  age. 

"The  custom" !  That  answer  which  the  self-satisfied 
conservative  always  gives  the  impatient  progressive  in 
Saragossa,  Guadlajara,  or  Manila.  So  in  Andalusia,  in 
Latin  America,  in  the  Spice  Islands  that  once  were 
Spain's,  each  generation  of  boys  grows  into  the  same  love 
of  the  bloody  sport.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  today  bull- 
fighting seems  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever,  not  only  in 
Spain  but  wherever  in  the  long  ago,  Spain's  harquebusiers 
broke  feverish  jungle  or  climbed  snowy  passes  in  their 
path  of  conquest. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Seville's  Golden  Tower  near 
where  Columbus  landed.  Seville  contains  also  the  library 
of  the  great  navigator ;  even  the  footnotes  may  be  seen 
where  he  almost  printed  the  careful  lettering  as  he  studi- 
ously read.  One  can  see  how  his  theories  were  evolved 
about  an  apple-shaped  earth  and  can  catch  glimpses  of 
how  the  ideas  of  the  men  of  his  times  who  came  after, 
left  their  impress  on  the  new  land. 

For  nearby  is  the  great  Casa  Lonja,  where  the  plans 
were  made  for  the  government  of  the  great  overseas  do- 
minions. Out  from  the  back  hill  country  of  Estremadura 
came  Cortes,  the  Pizarros,  and  many  other  of  the  Con- 
quistadores.  How  much  of  their  bloodthirstiness  was 
born  of  boyish  visits  to  the  bull-ring?  The  eyes  that  could 
coldly  gaze  upon  the  torture  of  the  last  Montezuma, 
Guatemozin ;  the  hands  that  could  perfidiously  slay  the 
great  Inca, — were  they  not  perhaps  trained  to  cruelty  by 
childish  scenes  of  gored  matador  and  banderilla-pierced 
bull? 

What  Bull-Fighting  Has  Meant  to  Mexico 

TURN  TO  the  Mexico  of  today, — watch  the  crowd  in 
Montezuma's  capital  coming  from  the  bull-ring.  Men  and 
boys  scramble,  almost  fight,  for  strips  of  meat  from  a  dead 
bull.  They  believe  that  eating  this  prevents  cowardice. 
Little  children  carry  away  in  triumph  the  cruel  steel  barbs, 
gleefully  recounting  scenes  not  much  removed  in  bloodi- 
ness from  those  of  Nero's  arena. 

It  was  eight  years  ago  that  a  Mexican  governor  ad- 
dressed his  people  with  words  which  now  seem  almost 
prophetic.  He  said :  "Today  Mexico  has  Diaz.  That 
means  peace.  Diaz  is  old.  When  he  is  gone,  what  will 
happen  ?  I  say  as  long  as  your  recreation  centers  in  the 
bull-fight,  as  long  as  your  little  boys,  and  mothers  with 
babes  at  breast,  flock  to  these  places,  so  long  will  Mexico 
be  a  land  of  revolutions.  While  the  strong  hand  of  Diaz 
still  supports  you,  commence  now,  to  find  a  substitute  in 
character  building  recreation." 

Luther    P.urbank.    in    his   book.    The    Training   of    the 


Human  Plant,  declares  that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  child 
mind  is  many  times  that  of  the  most  rapid  photographic 
plate.  If  this  be  true,  then  what  must  be  expected  of  the 
child  whose  visits  to  the  arena  commence  while  it  is  still  a 
nursling,  and  whose  early  play  is  mock  bull-fighting.  The 
wisdom  of  the  proverb  regarding  man's  inability  to  gather 
figs  of  thistles,  is  still  unquestioned.  And  do  we  doubt 
that  the  harvest  somewhat  resembles  that  which  a  man 
soweth  ? 

But  is  the  solution  of  this  problem  as  nearly  hopeless  as 
it  seems?  Nations  are  but  agglomerations  of  men.  Men 
are  grown-up  children.  We  Americans  have  learned  upon 
our  playgrounds  a  better  way  than  to  say  "don't."  We 
offer  an  acceptable  substitute.  Doing  the  affirmative  thing, 
the  child  forgets  to  do  the  "don't"  thing. 

What  Play  Has  Meant  to  the  Philippines 

OUT  IN  the  Philippines,  whose  very  name  is  a  monument 
to  a  Spanish  king,  there  stands  a  little  town  of  nipa  thatch- 
ed huts,  steaming  under  the  equatorial  sun.  The  jungle 
comes  down  to  its  edge.  Out  of  that  jungle  limped,  the 
other  day,  a  collector  of  rare  orchids.  He  had  not  seen  a 
white  man  for  three  months  —  so  far  is  our  village  from 
pale-face  civilization.  In  front  of  the  rudely  thatched  inn 
that  is  to  be  his  shelter  is  the  inevitable  plaza.  On  its 
grass  are  lounging  a  half-dozen  members  of  the  Filipino 
constabulary.  Their  leader  is  an  American  in  khaki.  He 
is  training  a  baseball  nine  of  chocolate-colored  Malays. 
The  slang  that  greets  one's  ears  from  the  slant-eyed, 
brown-skinned  youthful  Ty  Cobbs  makes  you  wonder  if 
you  are  not  back  in  the  United  States. 

These  Filipino  lads  have  learned  baseball  slang  before 
they  have  acquired  English.  At  least  one  game  from 
America  —  the  Great  Game,  our  national  game—  has  been 
successfully  transplanted  to  a  jungle  clearing,  where  the 
sky-line  is  broken  with  waving  crowns  of  cocoanut  palms. 
and  the  huge  shadowy  bulks  of  mango  foliage. 

These  very  Philippines  tell  what  may  be  anticipated  —  if 
we  have  but  the  will  to  bring  its  prophetic  experience  to 
earth  in  five-acre  plots  in  Mexi- 
co,   Chili,    Ecuador,    and    the 
Motherland  itself. 

In  Manila,  you  no  longer 
hear  so  frequently:  "But. 
senor,  it  is  the  custom."  Agri- 
cultural experiment  station,  ice- 
plant,  water-work,  school,  play- 
ground, —  all  these  have  taught 
our  brown  brother  that  it  some- 
times pays  to  smash  custom. 

Other  island  groups  learned. 
too.  The  shrewd  Chinese  mer- 
chants, for  example,  saw  the 
point  quickly.  Within  a  month 
after  the  Tondo  playgrounds 
opened,  ground  was  broken  for 
a  playground  for  their  wee 
ones.  Then  came  news  of  a 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth.  Then 
came  news  of  beginnings,  wide- 
ly separated,  all  over  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  American  teachers  wen- 
recreation  missionaries.  Teach- 

ers'  institutes  became  new  cen- 
,   .        ...  ...     ,. 

ters  of  inspiration.     Washing 
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">ss  CASEY  AT  THE  BAT 
Indoor   baseball   is   a  very 
popular  outdoor  game  in  thr 
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BALL  PASS  RELAY  ON  A   MANILA  PLAYGROUND 

These  scenes  from  the  Philippine  playgrounds  illustrate  a  new  sort  of  army  of  occupation  and  shoii-  one  direction  in  which 

real  progress  in   undermining   custom   lias   been  made 


ton  sent  out  recreation  experts.  Verily,  from  an  acorn  an 
oak  was  sprouting. 

America's  task  in  the  islands  is  to  build  a  real  democ- 
racy. This  requires  citizens  with  self-control,  with  patriot- 
ism. The  latter  is,  after  all,  only  nation-wide  team-work. 
Johnnie  in  a  Chicago  vacant  lot,  Juan  in  a  bit  of  Jolo 
jungle  clearing, — each  learns,  through  baseball,  loyalty 
to  the  "nine."  This,  later,  grows  into  loyalty  to  one's  town, 
island,  fellow-men.  As  for  self-control — do  you  remember 
when  you  first  tried  to  pitch  a  curve?  Is  there  any  lesson 
in  all  life's  experience  much  more  severe? 

In   Latin   America,  that  great  area  where   Spain   once 


ruled,  where  there  persists  so  much  that  is  good  and  so 
much  not  so  good  of  the  Spanish  civilization,  groups  of 
thinkers  are  looking  to  America  for  co-operation,  for  help 
in  their  gropings  for  better  things.  Uruguay,  upon  sug- 
gestions made  by  North  Americans,  is  spending  a  quarter 
of  a  million  for  a  nation-wide  recreation  plan.  Recently 
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SEE-SAW,  BY   FILIPINO   LADS 


BUILDING   DEMOCRACY    IN    MALAY    LAND — GIRLS     BASKET-BALL 


a  group  of  social  service  men,  residents  of  Argentine, 
Brazil  and  Chile,  intensely  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
recreation,  met  with  some  leaders  from  the  United  States 
to  discuss  the  better  use  of  the  longer  recreation  hours 
now  coming  for  the  first  time  to  the  masses.  Thus  the 
A.  B.  C.  republics  have  a  new  bond  of  sympathy  with  us, 
as  their  betterment  leaders  peer  hopefully  into  the  future. 
Nowadays  we  often  discuss  Pan-Americanism.  Inter- 
national group  meetings,  such  as  the  above,  lead  to  the 
best  kind  of  Pan-Americanism.  Many  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  still  look,  and  justly,  with  suspicion  upon 
Saxon  America's  commercial  conquests.  Sometimes  we 
have  exploited  their  people.  Sending  to  Latin  America 
experts  to  help  solve  those  social  problems  common  to  all 
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PICK-A-BACK    RACK.    MANILA    PLAYGROUND 

For  the  Manila  pictures  used  in  connection  with  this  article  credit  is  due  W.  A.  Teller,  general  secretary  Philippine  )'.  :V/. 

C.  A.  and  E.  S.  Brown  of  the  playground  workers  of  Manila 


humanity  would  do  much  to  remove  such  suspicions. 

What  United  States  is  doing  in  the  Philippines,  Ameri- 
can leadership  can  and  should  do  in  Guatemala  or  in 
Bolivia.  We  can  point  the  way  to  better  citizenship,  to  a 
truer  democracy  through  play  under  leadership.  Nor  is 
this  opportunity  for  service  limited  to  the  Xe\v.  World. 


existence.  Ten  years  ago  we  would  have  called  it  "the 
American  playground."  At  today's  stage  of  its  evolution 
we  can  perhaps  best  describe  it  as  "the  American  school 
recreation  center  and  playground." 

Here  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  mission :  to  help 
redeem  Spain  from  the  bull-fight;  to 'open  a  new  world  to 
her  children  and  to  her  grandchildren, — the  children,  that 
is.  of  the  Spanish  lands.  May  not  this  institution,  the 
product  of  American  thought,  be  something  that  the  whole 
world  needs  still  more  than  the  military  aeroplanes,  and 
green  barbed  wire  that  we  have  shipped  to  Europe?  Is 
its  mission  perhaps  to  redeem  Spain  from  the  bull-fight ': 


FOLK   DANCING   UNDER   THE   EQUATOR 

A  model  playground  in  Madrid  or  Seville,  or  Barcelona 
could  result  in  exactly  the  same  multiplication  of  the  first 
unit  as  has  occurred  in  so  many  cities  of  our  land.  Two 
keen,  sympathetic,  tactful  Americans,  one  man  and  one 
woman,  might  succeed  where  queen  and  pope  failed,  might 
undermine  the  bull-fight,  and  bring  fuller  life  to  millions 
of  children  who  speak  the  language  of  Don  Quixote. 

America  has  given  the  world  some  wonderful  inventions. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  effective  German  war  machine  was 
built  up  from  the  creations  of  the  American  brain.  Along 
with  machine-guns  and  phonographs,  submarines  and  tele- 
phones, we  have  evolved  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  an 
institution  that  may  affect  most  powerfully  the  future  gen- 
erations of  all  mankind.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  not  in 


FILIPINO  BOYS  IN  AN  OBSTACLE  RACE,    MANILA 


The  Prisoner' 

By  Mary  Aldis 


"E   had   a   prisoner   once,"   the   warden   said, 
"Who  was  no  common  man.   I  could  not  say 
To  make  it  clear,  where  lay  the  difference. 
And  yet,  and  yet, — something  was  there  I  know:" 

"Tell  me  of  him,"  I  said,  drawing  a  chair, 
Knowing  that  in  the  old  man's  heart  there  lay 
Many  a  story. 

"Willingly,"  he  answered, 

"Yet  when  all's  said,  you'll  know  no  more  than  I 
Why  his  words  puzzle  me;  why,  when  I  pass 
His  cell,  I  always  think  that  I  can  see 
His  eyes,  his  following  eyes,  that  seemed  to  ask 
Over  and  over  again,  some  kind  of  question." 

He  thought  a  moment,  then  began  his  story 
As  if  by  careful  measuring  of  his  words 
He  tried  to  make  me  see  what  he  found  dim. 

"You  know  the  row  of  cells,"  he  said,  "they  built 

To  make  the  fourth  row  'round  the  hollow  square? 

They  front  the  East,  and  so  I  put  him  there. 

I'd  hardly  like  to  say  what  was  the  reason. — 

It  seems  so  foolish ;  but  the  day  he  came. 

Just  as  the  big  door  opened,  I  had  seen 

Him  turn  his  head,  and  this  is  what  he  said  : 

'And  it  is  I, — I,  who  have  loved  the  Dawn !' 

A  queer  thing,  wasn't  it?    I  suppose  he  thought 

That  he  would  never  see  it  any  more. 

"It's  strange  how  little  things  come  back  to  you ! 
I  can  remember  when  he  saw  his  cell, 
He  bent  his  head,  making  a  kind  of  greeting, 
Then  quickly  stepped  across  and  glanced  around  : 
'And  this  is  what  I  have  to  call  my  home,' 
Was  what  he  thought,  I  guess.     It  always  seem* 
To  sicken  me  somehow,  to  show  'em  in, 
The  hopeful  ones  the  most,  I  know  so  well 
How  soon  the  eager  look  will  disappear  !" 

"But  tell  me,  what  he  was  in  prison  for?" 

I  said,  and  met  the  old  man's  quick  "What  for"  ? 

"Oh,  well,  there  wasn't  room  enough  outside. 

Why  do  you  want  to  know?    What  does  it  matter - 

He  was  no  common  man.    You'd  think  by  now 

I'd  stop  my  foolish  bothering.     I'm  used 

Enough,  God  knows,  to  tangled  human  threads.-  - 

Oh  what's  the  use  to  try  and  tell  it  now? 

I'm  such  a  fool !    I  can't  go  by  his  cell 

Without  the  wondering  clutching  at  me  here  !" 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast ;  I  thought 
His  mind  had  dwelt  too  long  with  pain,  and  that 
His   fancies  troubled  him.     "Mad  then  perhaps?" 
I  asked,  and  saw  my  blundering  words  had  been 
Salt  to  a  wound.    He  turned  away  and  said 
"No,  no,  he  was  not  that,  not  mad,"  and  stepped 
Reside  a  shelf  of  little  useless  things. 
Fumbling  among  them. 

Presently  he  turned 

And  placed  within  my  hands  a  woman's  picture. 
I  took  it  silently,  afraid  to  comment. 
"Think   what   you   please,"   he   said,   "for   I   don't   know, 

'This  poem,  together  with  other  verses  by  Mrs.  Aldis,  appears  in 
a  volume  entitled  Flashlights,  published  by  Duffield  &  Co. 


As  no  one  came  to  take  away  his  things 
I  kept  the  picture.    It  was  dear  to  him." 

A  gentle  woman's  face  .looked  up  at  me ; 
A  tender  face,  lips  parted,  young  grave  eyes. 
I  seemed  to  see  within  their  depths  a  question, 
And  turned  to  meet  the  old  man's  twisted  smile. 
Nodding,  he  murmured,  "So,  you  see  it  too?" 
Then  took  the  picture  from  me  and  began 
Again,  though  haltingly,  his  troubled  tale. 

"At  first  he  read  and  spoke  and  ate  his  food 
As  if  he  thought  he  would  not  be  here  long 
And  must  be  patient.    Often  he  would  ask 
What  time  it  was,  or  if  it  rained  or  shone, 
Begging  for  outside  news,  and  when  I  brought 
Letters  or  papers,  seized  them  greedily 
And  strained  his  eyes  to  get  the  contents  quickly. 
Sometimes  he'd  hail  me  as  I  passed  along 
With  such  a  flow  of  eager  questioning  talk, 
I  wondered  anyone  so  rich  in  words 
Could  bear  his  solitude  and  not  go  mad 
With  silence;  but — our  prison  rules  are  stern. 
I  shot  the  bolts  that  dulled  that  silver  voice — 
And  now  I  hear  it  echoing  down  the  years." 

The  old  man  rose  and  made  a  little  pretense 
To  put  the  picture  back  upon  the  shelf. 

"Well,  time  went  on,"  seating  himself,  he  said, 
"And  as  I  made  my  rounds  each  day  I  thought 
The  prisoner  seemed  to  draw  himself  away. 
Not  rudely ;  more  as  if  he  could  not  break 
The  current  of  his  thoughts,  and  up  and  down 
He'd  walk;  they  all  do  that,  but  he  as  if 
He  had  some  light  inside  his  mind.     Don't  think 
I'm  crazy,  but, — it's  hard  to  put  in  words. 
Sometimes  I'd  have  my  little  try  to  break 
Across  the  distance.    With  a  sudden  smile 
He'd  lay  his  hand  upon  me — 'Yes,  I  know, 
I  know',  and  so  would  push  me  to  the  door 
I  feared  to  go  to  him,  and  yet  I  loved 
The  man  as  if  he'd  been  my  son.     I  knew 
The  end  was  coming  soon.     My  heart  was  sore 
Rut  I  was  powerless. 

"One  thing  alone 

Could  wean  him  from  his  strange  expectancy, - 
A  little  written  word  that  came  half-yearly. 
I  knew  that  it  was  due,  and  when  it  came 
I  beat  upon  his  door,  I  had  the  letter; 
Slowly  he  turned  to  meet  me  and  I  stopped, 
Seeing  it  was  too  late. 

"Then  from  my  hands 
He  took  the  letter,  lifting  it  silently, 
The  way  a  priest  lifts  up  the  sacrament, 
Then  gave  it  slowly  back  to  me  and  said. 
Why  bring  me  bread?    So  little,  little  bread! 
Why  eke  my  life  along  so  grudgingly? 
Take  back  the  letter,  I  am  far  away, 
Keep  bnck  the  bread  and  I  shall  sooner  know.' 
And  followed  by  his  eyes.  I  felt  the  cell : 
And  soon  he  died. 

"No,  no,  he  was  not  mad. 
But  only  one  to  whom  the  Dawn  was  real." 
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problem  of  heredity  and  the  child  resolves 
itself  into  two  primary  questions:  that  of  mar- 
riage and  prospective  progeny,  and  that  of  the 

care  of  the  child  that  is  already  alive. 

space  forces  me  to  limit  myself  to  a  very  brief  discus- 
Mon  of  facts  which  it  would  take  hours  to  master  and 
to  give  my  consideration  mainly  to  the  question,  What  is 
to  be  done  about  it  all?  What  makes  it  worth  while  to 
give  these  matters  the  attention  which  we  investigators 
bestow  on  them  and  which  we  bespeak  from  the  intelligent 
and  thinking  public? 

Every  human  being  is  the  product  of  the  fertilization 
of  an  ovum,  the  product  of  but  two  of  the  millions  of 
generative  cells  of  two  parents.  A  little  consideration 
shows  that  an  act  of  fertilization  leads  necessarily  to  but 
one  out  of  thousands  of  possible  combinations.  Hence  the 
plain  obligation  of  the  parents  to  keep  themselves  con- 
•^tantly  healthy  and  in  good  general  condition. 

We  all  recognize  the  fact  of  heredity  in  the  resemblance 
in  features,  function  and  make-up,  to  the  one  or  the  other 
parent  or  possibly  to  a  grandparent  or  aunt  or  uncle,  but 
we  also  know  that  new  results  will  spring  up  in  every 
..new  child  owing  to  the  inevitable  individuality  of  every 
new  combination. 

The  most  vital  and  distinguishing  features  of  the  new 
bud  no  doubt  lie  in  the  indubitably  hereditary  equipment 
containing  the  factors  which  the  parents  themselves  ac- 
quired from  their  ancestors.  The  further  individual  fate 
depends  on  individual  growth  and  its  opportunities,  and 
opportunities  of  function  and  of  training  and  associations, 
which  lead  to  features  not  considered  inheritable. 

What  we  speak  of  as  heredity  in  the  sense  of  influence 
of  the  parent  on  the  constitution  of  the  child  is  oftenest 
the  sum  of  three  factors:  (1)  genuine  heredity,  that 
which  comes  with  the  germ  cells  and  is  itself  inherited — 
a  property  of  the  chromosomes;  (2)  early  growth  and 
nutrition:  (3)  early  training  and  habit-formation. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  these  three  factors  in  man 
very  clearly,  owing  to  the  long  period  of  gestation  and 
infancy  during  which  the  nutrition  and  training  problems 
are  combined.  There  is,  however,  at  times  a  fourth  factor, 
more  like  true  heredity :  i.  e.,  germ  damage  at  the  time  of 
conception,  by  alcohol,  febrile  disease  and  the  like ;  or  by 
temporary  subnormalities  of  the  parent,  producing  an 
inferiority  of  the  stock,  different  from  the  transmission 
of  "acquired  characters."  In  other  words,  the  germ  plasm 
can  be  damaged  permanently  or  for  many  generations  by 
poisoning  the  germ  cells;  whereas  individual  injuries  or 
experiences  do  not  influence  the  stock. 

For  such  a  discussion  as  ours  the  field  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts:  First,  Who  is  entitled  to  progeny  and 
who  should  be  considered  as  unfit,  and  what  can  a  demo- 
cratic civilization  do  about  it?  Second,  What  advice 
should  be  given  to,  and  heeded  by,  those  who  have  children 
but  who  realize  that  their  progeny  do  not  enjoy  an  un- 
tainted stock? 


First,  Who  is  entitled  to  progeny?  We  pride  ourselves 
on  living  under  the  sign  of  a  generally  and  freely  voiced 
responsibility  to  be  well  ourselves  and  to  enter  upon  par- 
enthood only  when  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  giving  reason- 
able health  to  the  child.  There  may  be  persons  who  do 
not  care  and  who  live  blindly  by  instinct  and  tradition. 
There  are,  however,  many  who  do  some  thinking  and  feel 
under  obligation  to  use  their  intelligence  in  matters  of 
parenthood.  No  parent  today  would  consider  it  right  to 
give  origin  to  a  child  during  sickness;  nor  during  intoxi- 
cation; nor  in  such  rapid  succession  as  to  exhaust  the 
mother  and  to  make  her  unfit  to  be  what  she  ought  to  be 
to  a  child.  And  we  claim  that  some  persons  should  not 
marry  at  all  and  others  only  into  stock  distinctly  better 
than  their  own. 

To  give  a  concrete  picture  of  actual  problems,  I  have 
had  put  together  the  material  of  four  interrelated  family- 
groups  in  one  of  our  school  districts.  These  families  are 
represented  at  the  public  school  by  35  children,  14  of  whom 
were  found  to  be  defective.  These  families  were  studied 
as  wholes  (about  522  persons)  ;  and  then  specifically,  the 
104  children  that  constitute  the  products  of  24  matings 
and  among  whom  are  the  35  children  in  the  public  schools 
studied. 

It  was  deemed  best  to  group  the  children  according  to 
whether  both  parents  were  normal,  or  only  one  or  both 
abnormal.  The  parents  of  the  first  group  thus  are  normal 
or  at  least  afflicted  only  by  characteristics  which  are  ac- 
quired by  association,  i.  e.,  likely  to  be  the  product  of 
nurture  rather  than  of  nature.  Thus  we  gave  alcoholism 
and  looseness  of  sex  life  the  benefit  of  doubt,  as  a  condi- 
tion not  necessarily  denoting  abnormal  stock,  but  apt  to 
be  the  product  of  unfavorable  environment. 

With  this  understanding,  we  found  11  matings  to  be 
those  of  practically  normal  parents;  in  4  of  these  matings 
both  parents  were,  however,  tainted  with  defect — that  is, 
having  in  the  family  cases  of  mental  disorder  or  defect 
referable  to  stock  and  individual  make-up,  rather  than 
to  external  causes,  such  as  injuries.  These  parents  show 
one  or  two  defectives  among  their  progeny,  besides  from 
3  to  6  normal  children.  In  the  other  7  matings  of  normal 
parents,  of  whom  but  one  was  tainted,  the  result  was 
correspondingly  better.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  enough 
that  both  parents  be  relatively  normal ;  but  if  an  individual 
be  tainted  by  heredity,  he  or  she  should  guard  against 
marriage  with  another  tainted  individual. 

In  a  second  group  of  9  matings,  one  parent  was  actually 
defective.  Those  married  to  normal  but  tainted  persons 
produced  about  equal  numbers  of  normal  and  defective 
children ;  whereas  the  6  defectives  married  to  non-tainted 
persons  produced  2  defective,  6  uncertain  and  15  normal 
children.  Here  again,  a  tainted  person  aggravates  bad 
parentage;  a  non-tainted  mate  reduces  the  risks. 

The  third  group  of  matings  consists  of  4  matings  where 
both  parents  were  defective.  The  result  was  21  defec- 
tive. 1  sex  offender.  4  uncertain,  and  1  normal.  In  other 
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words,  prohibition  of  these  matings  would  have  meant  the 
loss  of  but  1  normal  person  against  the  prevention  of  over 
2}  defectives. 

As  far  as  we  know,  the  great-grandparents  of  these 
families,  who  years  ago  moved  into  the  neighborhood 
studied,  were  practically  normal  people,  but  through  un- 
fortunate cumulative  matings,  ignoring  combinations  of 
taint,  the  result  described  above  has  been  obtained. 

What  holds  for  such  defects  as  imbecility  and  epilepsy 
holds  also  for  a  number  of  other  mental  and  nervous  and 
other  diseases.  Only  there  is  fortunately  not  the  same 
inheritance  of  an  actual  condition  but  usually  only  of  a 
disposition  to  abnormality. 

We  are,  of  course,  concerned  here  mainly  with  the 
question  of  preventing  further  cumulative  mischief  by 
reaching  the  proper  persons  with  our  advice  as  to  mar- 
riage or  non-marriage. 

Shall  the  State  Step  in? 

ATTEMPTS  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  regulate  this 
problem  by  legislation.  The  great  question  is,  Who  is 
to  decide?  A  certificate  exacted  from  a  physician  for 
two  or  three  dollars,  as  was  advocated  in  Wisconsin  ?  Or 
the  good  sense  of  the  community  ?  Or  a  free  and  sensible 
collaboration  of  the  responsible  parties,  the  good  sense 
and  good  will  of  the  community,  and  when  needed  the  help 
of  the  expert  physician? 

These  are  days  of  leagues  of  personal  freedom  and 
leagues  of  medical  freedom  and  leagues  protecting  the 
privilege  to  get  drunk  and  to  get  sick  and  to  make  others 
sick  whenever  and  however  you  please.  The  worst  enemy 
man  has  is  his  own  unbridled  passion  and  unbridled  crav- 
ing; and  it  is  unbridled  craving  and  childish  fear  of  inter- 
ference which  under  the  glamor  of  freedom  keep  us  all 
the  more  strongly  in  bondage.  Opposed  to  these,  there 
may  be  regulation  leagues ;  but  as  intermediaries,  we 
want  at  least  to  be  sure  to  cultivate  plain  good  sense  and 
a  fair  chance  to  get  and  use  it. 

A  careful  student  of  the  literature  and  of  the  facts 
of  eugenics  realizes  the  complexity  of  the  problem  and  the 
reason  why  we  should  be  cautious  about  pushing  every- 
thing to  the  point  of  legislative  regulation.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  civilization  to  provide  principles  and  customs 
rather  than  laws,  and  to  give  the  plain  sense  of  the  in- 
dividual a  chance  to  develop  and  to  become  effective. 
Give  the  people  the  facts  and  some  help  to  think  and  the 
right  sources  of  advice,  and  there  will  surely  be  results. 

Where  matters  are  not  as  simple  as  in  the  case  of 
plainly  defective  mentality,  I  urged  in  an  address  a  year 
ago  the  following  principle  with  regard  to  reasonable 
standards  of  the  right  to  marry  on  the  part  of  those  not 
free  from  taint:  We  can  do  justice  to  the  individual  as 
well  as  to  the  race  by  making  some  practical  conditions 
for  such  individuals  to  marry  and  have  children ;  that 
is,  if  they  can  feel  and  give  to  their  own  sense  and  con- 
science (and  I  might  add  under  the  effects  of  three  weeks' 
open  consideration  of  marriage)  reasonable  assurance  of 
giving  a  family  of  four  children  a  wholesome,  healthy 
environment  and  education,  then  even  tainted  persons 
might  be  allowed  to  marry,  especially  into  untainted  stock. 
If  any  unfavorable  heredity  should  crop  out,  it  would  be 
highly  probable  that  healthy  and  capable  brothers  and 
sisters  would  be  able  to  assure  the  protection  and  care  of 
the  problematic  abnormal  individual.  This  excludes  the 
marriage  of  imbeciles  and  of  many  psychopaths. 

In  its  present  stage  of  development,  eugenics  has  no 
right  to  attempt  to  enforce  a  stronger  negative  policy  than 


this.  If  it  does  so,  it  runs  the  risk  of  depriving  the  race 
of  individuals  who  would  be  a  benefit  to  it.  1  certainly 
should  not  like  to  miss  some  of  the  brothers  and  sisters 
of  certain  of  my  patients  from  this  globe,  nor  even  a 
good  many  of  the  actual  patients  themselves. 

I  am  tempted  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  those  who 
have  had  trouble  and  conquered  have  often  been  the  most 
helpful  and  effective  pioneers  and  the  most  thoughtful 
agents  of  constructive  reform.  We  need  persons  willing 
to  struggle  and  able  to  struggle.  We  must  strive  to  avoid 
wanton  disaster;  but  we  must  also  trust  our  ability  to  save 
good  traits  and  to  provide  against  any  possible  mishap  such 
improvements  of  our  marriage  standards  that  the  unde- 
sirable traits  may  be  bred  out  as  often  as  they  used  to  be 
bred  in. 

Somehow,  I  cannot  be  a  fatalist.  I  am,  therefore,  very 
cautious  about  the  advice  to  suppress  nature's  promptings 
for  progeny  unless  I  consider  the  mating  doubly  charged 
and  the  parents  unfit  to  create  a  home. 

What  might  a  helpful  civilization  do  toward  preventing 
such  disaster  as  we  see  on  our  chart?  The  first  help  is 
protection  of  the  foolish  against  playing  with  the  holiest 
of  all  sacraments — with  marriage. 

Under  the  heading  of  personal  freedom  we  indulge  in 
this  country  in  the  acceptance  of  common-law  marriage, 
and  marriage  on  marriage  licenses  which  are,  as  far  as  I 
know,  a  mere  farce,  since  they  evidently  can  be  obtained 
without  any  guarantee  of  control.  The  clerk  can  insist 
on  forms  and  on  a  fee,  but  cannot  guarantee  controlled 
facts.  The  statements  are  made  on  oath,  but  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  prosecution  for  perjury  on  the  part  of  the 
state.  Licenses  without  a  provision  of  control  have  no 
sense. 

Why  not  provide  methods  which  would  make  control 
and  advice  at  least  possible?  Personally,  I  grew  up  as  one 
of  a  people  (the  Swiss)  which  has  had  a  republican  form 
of  government  since  the  year  1291 — a  time  preceding  the 
discovery  of  this  continent  by  200  years,  and  antedating 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  485  years.  In  that 
country,  which  certainly  does  not  foster  paternalism  and 
disregard  of  personal  rights,  no  marriage  license  is  valid 
that  has  not  been  posted  for  three  weeks  by  the  civil 
authorities  and  published  in  the  papers.  Runaway  matches 
and  marrying  parsons  have  no  place  under  such  conditions. 

Is  it  asking  too  much  in  Uncle  Sam's  type  of  free 
country  to  have  the  sense  of  the  people  so  roused  that 
they  prefer  to  have  their  personal  freedom  guided  by 
three  weeks  of  calm  consideration  rather  than  by  the  mere 
passion  of  a  moment  and  false  romanticism?  In  the 
families  cited  above,  there  were  one  girl  and  one  boy 
married  at  fifteen  years,  the  boy's  being  a  decidedly  unsat- 
isfactory marriage. 

Or  if,  in  such  a  critical  period  as  the  consideration  of 
marriage,  we  should  have  no  confidence  in  our  families 
and  neighbors  and  in  their  good  sense  and  good  will,  why 
should  we  not,  in  the  ceremony  itself,  put  the  proper  em- 
phasis on  the  real  issue  of  marriage?  Why  not  replace 
the  much-discussed  question  of  obedience  by  the  question, 
put  to  both  parties  to  the  life  contract:  Do  you  want  this 
man  (or  this  woman)  and  no  other  to  be  the  father  (or 
mother)  of  your  children? 

Not  until  some  question  as  pointed  as  this  is,  in  all 
cases,  expected  and  squarely  asked  and  squarely  answered 
as  a  matter  of  general  and  frank  concern  as  soon  as  mar- 
riage is  considered,  will  the  rank  and  file  of  people  realize 
the  needed  obligation  to  deal  fairly  with  the  problem  of 
health  and  parental  responsibility  before  the  knot  is  tied. 
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Let  it  be  a  legitimate  and  obligator}'  question  and  more 
couples  will  give  some  serious  thought  to  what  is  often 
enough  passed  over  because  of  false  prudery  or  for  lack 
of  sense  of  responsibility. 

Now  the  other  point :  Do  not  let  us  obscure  the  issue 
by  encouraging  intentionally  childless  marriage.  The  more 
I  see  of  childless  marriages,  the  more  I  feel  their  intrinsic 
wrong.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  mean  that  one  of  the 
partners  is  exploited  and  condemned  to  forced  sterility 
and  stolen  away  from  less  selfish  compacts  of  life.  How 
are  you  going  to  help  that? 

By  the  community's  undertaking  to  make  possible  a 
greater  measure  of  economic  security  among  all  classes, 
through  sickness  insurance,  through  the  provision  of  medi- 
cal care  and  of  vocational  training,  and  by  practical  demon- 
strations in  the  schools  of  the  way  in  which  the  economic 
problems  can  be  faced  and  family  life  made  possible  on 
a  limited  income. 

A  Chance  for  the  Child  of  Tainted  Stock 

MY  SECOND  problem  is :  What  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  become  parents  but  with  hereditary  taint? 

Xobody  can  have  absolute  guaranty  of  healthy  prog- 
eny. All  parents  need  a  good  dose  of  preparedness  to 
accept  whatever  fate  may  bring  in  their  children.  The 
progress  of  the  world  has  done  much  to  guide  us  if  we 
are  wise,  and,  fortunately,  on  the  constructive  side  as  well 
as  on  the  preventive.  Let  us  not  forget  that  those  who 
may  have  a  tainted  stock  and  some  cause  for  worry  may 
be  able  to  make  good  and  render  valuable  service  to  all. 
Those  forewarned  are  more  likely  to  be  thoughtful  about 
the  child  than  those  who  play  ostrich  and  make  it  their 
practical  and  even  religious  duty  to  be  blind  to  the  great 
facts  of  experience.  And  when  the  forewarned  improve 
the  chances  of  their  own  children,  it  will  be  for  the  good 
of  all. 

As  far  as  the  child  itself  is  concerned,  give  it  a  chance 
to  grow  and  to  develop  naturally,  and  consider  it  a  duty 
to  protect  this  growth  and  to  guide  rather  than  force  it. 
Few  realize  what  a  hell  a  child's  life  must  be  when  it  is 
continually  cut  into  by  the  whims  and  momentary  or  un- 
timely good  intentions  and  peremptory  expectations  of 
adults.  Heed  the  many  sensible  suggestions  which  are 
available  in  such  valuable  documents  as  the  publications 
of  the  Committee  of  Mental  Hygiene  and  the  federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

Advice  to  Tainted  Parents 

I  WANT  to  limit  my  special  advice  to  tainted  parents  to 
two  points:  First,  Do  not  allow  yourselves  to  cultivate 
any  sensitiveness  about  learning  the  facts  and  facing  the 
facts  about  your  children.  Do  not  assume  an  attitude  of 
defense  or  offense  when  anyone  gives  you  the  helpful 
truth.  You  need  not  talk  to  everybody  about  your  grief  or 
tears :  but  do  not  let  your  own  false  pride  or  conceit  stand 
in  the  way  of  helping  yourselves  and  the  child  by  means 
of  proper  advice.  When  you  see  that  your  own  resources 
fail,  why  not  go  over  the  trouble  with  some  one  who 
knows  more  about  it?  Why  not  hand  over  a  difficult  child 
for  a  time  to  a  trained  person,  a  school  or  an  institution, 
and  why  not  be  willing  to  take  a  few  lessons  in  child 
management  ? 

When  you  are  in  doubt,  it  should  become  less  and  less 
difficult  to  find  a  medical  and  an  educational  adviser  with 
whom  you  are  willing  to  work  out  a  careful  record  of  the 
assets  and  of  the  difficulties,  and  of  the  failures  and  the 
successes  of  various  plans  tried  so  far.  You  can  then  ex- 


peel  lo  guide  your  children  toward  what  may  be  best  for 
them  at  the  time.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  I  should  like 
to  urge  you  to  expect  ever-improving  services  from  our 
schools. 

Our  schools  must  become  the  places  where  the  tirst 
attempts  at  grading  and  at  standardization  for  life  should 
be  started.  Civilization  is  not  one  simple  scheme  and  rule, 
but  depends  on  a  wonderful  co-ordination  of  the  safe 
knowledge  and  wisdom  of  generations  on  a  wide  range  of 
human  needs.  Among  other  things,  real  civilization  in- 
cludes a  public  morality  and  public  spirit  which  looks  upon 
schools  not  as  part  of  a  system  of  political  favoritism  and 
exploitation,  but  as  one  means  of  bringing  order  into  com- 
munity life,  of  training  and  trying  out  the  child  in  the 
capacities  of  social  behavior,  and  of  learning  and  working 
under  impartial  standards. 

The  proper  collaboration  of  home  and  school  is  less  and 
less  vitiated  by  false  ideals  of  freedom  and  false  fears  of 
meddling.  Parents  are  perhaps  still  too  ready  to  consider 
their  parental  feelings  hurt  and  to  withdraw  the  child 
from  school  when  they  are  tempted  to  attribute  lack  of 
progress  to  the  teaching  or  to  the  school.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing the  matter  looked  into  by  a  competent  and  impartial 
inquirer,  the  parents  and  the  child  still  are  too  apt  to  rule 
the  situation  and  to  blunder. 

I  know  of  parents  belonging  to  the  intellectual  aristoc- 
racy who  would  not  let  their  child  be  given  a  Binet-Simon 
test ;  they  do  not  want  to  know  the  facts  and  prefer  to  be 
led  by  sentiment  alone.  Children  who  become  inefficient 
at  one  school  are  apt  to  be  sent  to  another  or  to  work; 
whereas  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  community  and 
the  children  if  they  were  standardized  and  advised  and 
taught  to  be  respectable  members  of  the  community  on 
their  own  level. 

Bureaus  issuing  labor  permits  may  do  excellent  work 
on  this  point.  If  a  child  has  the  misfortune  of  being  de- 
fective, there  are  still  some  ways  to  be  effective.  To  be 
helped  to  bring  these  effective  ways  to  the  front  and  to 
find  one's  level  is  better  than  being  forced  by  foolish  par- 
ents to  live  on  bluff.  In  these  defectives  we  can  also 
train  ideals  and  a  conscience  and  can  give  them  satisfac- 
uons  adapted  to  them,  instead  of  letting  them  out-marry 
ihe  marriagable  and  out-multiply  the  fit. 

I  am  skeptical  about  the  possibility  of  general  segrega- 
tion of  all  those  who  are  defective  and  dangerous  because 
they  are  apt  to  reproduce  their  kind.  We  can  increase 
our  training  schools  and  colonies  but  slowly,  in  keeping 
with  the  growth  of  the  confidence  of  the  people.  But  if 
we  have  compulsory  school  attendance  and  compulsory 
standardizing  at  school,  we  can  certainly  learn  to  help 
more  persons  find  their  sphere  or  level  in  life.  This  does 
not  mean  branding  the  child ;  it  does  mean  helping  him  to 
find  a  sphere  in  which  he  can  attain  his  best  level  in  per- 
fect respectability. 

Any  civilization  can  offer  jobs  to  the  strong  worker;  it 
takes  a  well-organized  civilization  to  take  care  of  those  less 
favored,  and  to  give  them  a  life  of  satisfaction  without 
jeopardy  to  good  sense  and  rational  freedom. 

Tapping  Sources  of  Medical  Help 

THE  SECOND  POINT  of  my  advice  to  tainted  parents  is  but 
an  extension  of  this  point :  Train  yourselves  and  your 
children  to  look  upon  physicians  and  hospitals  and  train- 
ers as  constructive  rather  than  corrective  agencies. 

The  most  difficult  cases  to  help  are  those  who  distrust 
hospital  and  physician  and  adviser,  we  may  say,  consti- 
tutionally. Familiarize  yourselves  with  what  hospitals 
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and  training  schools  are  doing  so  that  you  may  feel  ready 
to  accept  their  help  when  you  need  it;  and  inculcate  in 
the  young  the  right  attitude  toward  the  resources  our 
civilization  offers  us. 

You  have  little  idea  how  many  people  believe  training 
schools  and  mental  hospitals  are  for  what  they  call  "the 
really  insane"  or  "defective"  of  other  families,  but  their 
own  children  or  friends  are  certainly  not  of  that  class. 
What  do  people  know  of  "classes"  ? 

We  have  recently  read  much  about  a  poor  girl  who  was 
kept  at  home  in  a  small  isolated  room  for  years,  sup- 
posedly because  the  parents  did  not  think  of  taking  her 
to  a  state  hospital.  Need  we  be  surprised  at  such  ignorance 
as  long  as  an  interested  social  worker  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  our  conclusion  that  the  patient  in  question 
should  be  given  the  benefit  of  one  of  our  state  institutions, 
writes  as  follows : 

•'I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  the  best  course  to  pur- 
sue in  this  matter.  I  fully  appreciate  that  you  have  clone 
all  you  could,  but  I  am  so  anxious  that  nothing  be  spared 
that  will  possibly  help  this  poor  unfortunate  girl.  From 
a  physician's  point  of  view,  would  you  advise  further  hos- 
pital treatment  outside  of  an  insane  asylum?  So  long  as 
she  is  perfectly  harmless,  would  she  stand  a  better 
chance  in  a  medical  hospital  for  a  while  longer,  if  we 
could  place  her?" 

What  does  this  helper  of  the  public  think  of  what  she 
calls  an  "insane  asylum"  ?  Does  she  not  know  that  our  state 
hospitals  are  medical  hospitals,  intended  to  help  the  most 
hopeful  and  the  most  difficult  alike  and  with  the  best  medi- 
cal means  and  judgment? 

Go  and  teach  yourselves  and  your  children  and  your 
neighbors  the  fact  that  when  anyone  gets  nervous  and 
unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  life,  we  have  in  our  midst 
dispensaries  and  hospitals  to  help  us  on  the  right  track, 
hospitals  serving  as  asylums  for  those  for  whom  the  com- 
munity offers  too  little  protection,  but  at  the  same  time 
hospitals  from  which  fully  20  per  cent  may  readily  come  out 
better  entitled  to  be  called  normal  than  if  they  had  missed 
the  opportunities  offered  by  our  states,  and  from  which 
many  apparently  hopeless  wrecks  emerge  with  a  gain 
worthy  of  our  open  gratitude  instead  of  our  frequent  de- 
sire to  hide  the  facts  and  to  swell  the  false  traditions  of 
stigma,  the  absurd  relic  of  fear  and  superstition. 

If  I  felt  that  I  had  to  conceal  the  fact  that  my  own 
mother  had  two  attacks  of  melancholia  from  which  she 
recovered,  I  should  thereby  tacitly  corroborate  the  false 
efforts  at  concealment  of  many  others  who  could  not  con- 
ceal the  fact  of  mental  diseases  in  their  family  if  they 
tried.  Why  am  I  able  to  speak  freely  to  my  own  progeny 
about  it?  Because  I  have  a  conviction  based  on  experience 
and  on  facts  that  many  a  mental  disorder  is  much  less 
ignominious  than  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  other  dis- 
eases for  which  people  have  to  get  treatment ;  that  many 
a  nervous  or  mental  disorder  is  the  result  of  struggling 
honestly  but  unwisely ;  that  many  a  former  patient  becomes 
a  wiser  element  of  the  community  when  restored  than  the 
luckier  and  possibly  thoughtless  fellow. 

If  there  is  some  hereditary  taint  which  causes  you 
apprehension,  try  to  prepare  your  offspring  to  live  all  the 
more  wisely  and  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  the  health- 
iest mates  What  we  call  insanity  in  a  family  must  not  be 


a  wholesale  warning  against  marriage.  It  means  greater 
care  in  education  and  more  appreciation  of  truly  healthy 
strains  and  then  either  fitness  to  become  attractive  to  the 
untainted  or  a  choice  of  a  life  of  usefulness  outside  of 
marriage. 

After  all,  what  we  need  most  is  to  teach  the  child  to 
wish  to  be  well  and  to  love  the  healthy.  Love  is  very 
justly  nature's  and  mankind's  ablest  matrimonial  agent. 
Love  plays  many  pranks  and  is  said  to  be  blind ;  but  love, 
like  any  other  capacity,  can  be  made  to  grow  better  or 
worse.  It  certainly  is  taught  badly  or  indifferently  or 
wisely,  through  the  way  the  parents  love  each  other  and 
through  the  ideals  implanted  in  the  child. 

A  Social  Prescription 

LET  ME  state  once  more  the  main  points  of  my  appeal : 

FIRST,  Help  me  in  fighting  the  foolish  game  of  trying  to 
conceal  the  facts  of  heredity  and  of  catering  to  the  cruel 
notions  of  stigma.  A  man  or  a  woman  is  primarily  what 
he  or  she  is,  or  can  do ;  and  the  knowledge  of  heredity 
will  help  in  guiding  the  understanding  or  management 
of  inborn  traits.  All  this  secrecy  about  heredity  only 
means  that  other  people  cannot  mention  the  facts  to  your 
face,  but  behind  your  back  will  talk  of  the  skeleton  in  your 
closet.  By  thinking  more  of  the  safety  of  this  closet  than 
of  actual  needs,  you  may  cheat  your  own  people  out  of 
their  best  chances  of  getting  timely  care  in  the  beginning 
of  any  trouble,  and  throw  at  the  same  time  a  slur  on 
hospitals  and  on  other  patients,  and  ultimately  it  will  fall 
back  with  a  vengeance  on  your  own  family. 

SECOND,  Let  us  not  indulge  in  vague  notions  about  hered- 
ity. If  you  want  facts,  let  someone  work  up  your  family 
records  as  we  have  worked  up  those  described  in  this 
paper.  It  will  not  do  to  go  to  a  physician  and  ask :  What 
do  you  think  of  heredity?  But  you  must  say:  I  want 
somebody  put  on  the  job  of  getting  my  family  record 
worked  out;  and  then  I  want  your  advice  on  various 
questions.  No  physician  should  prostitute  himself  by  giv- 
ing his  opinion  without  having  the  family  studied  properly. 

THIRD,  The  conclusions  from  heredity  study  cannot  be 
codified  in  the  form  of  legislation.  We  can,  however,  lead 
people  to  be  more  responsible  and  to  do  better  thinking. 
My  two  suggestions  are :  Turn  the  marriage  license  again 
into  something  which  calls  for  three  weeks  of  sound  and 
open  thinking  and  which  is  worth  more  than  a  fee  and 
an  invitation  to  frequent  perjury  which  the  state  tolerates, 
thus  lowering  the  sacredness  of  an  oath  before  an  official. 

The  second  suggestion  would  be  regarding  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Have  it  understood  that  in  this  solemn  hour 
you  have  to  answer  the  question  whether  you  have  really 
chosen  the  person  whom  you  want  to  be  the  father  or  the 
mother  of  your  children. 

FOURTH,  Let  parents  who  know  that  their  children  may 
have  a  taint — a  latent  disposition  or  actual  defect — find 
their  compensation  in  the  conviction  that  theirs  is  the  bur- 
den of  being  specially  mindful  of  the  saner  and  sounder 
education  of  their  children ;  and  especially  also  a  saner  and 
sounder  education  in  the  question  of  what  and  whom  and 
how  to  love. 

This  is  not  a  hopeless  problem.  It  is  the  biggest  and 
finest  problem  of  humanity. 
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NATIONALISM  is  the  present  political  system 
of  a  world  consisting  of  nations.  The  thesis 
of  this  paper,  put  baldly  for  the  sake  of  chal- 
lenge, is  that  this  system  is  out  of  date,  that 
the  nation  is  no  longer  the  true  cohesive  unit  of  society. 

Ask  the  man  on  your  streets  and  he  will  glibly  reply 
that  his  nation  is  the  people  to  which  he  belongs;  that  it 
is  the  best  people  on  earth ;  stands  for  what  is  finest  in 
any  field,  leads  in  government,  prosperity,  science,  art, — 
in  short,  everything;  that  it  has  uniformly  been  victorious 
in  war,  partly  because  its  generals  are  the  greatest  and  its 
soldiers  the  bravest ;  partly,  too,  because  God  was  on  its 
side,  since  his  nation  has  always  been  in  the  right.  And 
he  regards  foreigners  with  contempt  or,  at  best,  with 
pity  as  an  inferior,  benighted  and  perhaps  even  a  hopeless 
lot. 

And  the  foreigner  has  the  same  opinion  of  his  own  na- 
tion. 

Ask  the  publicist  or  lawyer  what  a  nation  is,  and  he 
will  guardedly  describe  it  in  terms  of  its  external  features 
or  manifestations,  but  will  say  little  of  its  composition, 
and  less  of  what  distinguishes  one  nation  from  another. 

A  publicist's  definition  of  a  nation  is  that  of  Lieber: 

"What  is  a  nation  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word? 
The  word  nation,  in  the  fullest  adaptation  of  the  term, 
means,  in  modern  times,  a  numerous  and  homogeneous 
population  (having  long  emerged  from  the  hunters  and 
nomadic  state)  permanently  inhabiting  and  cultivating  a 
coherent  territory,  with  a  well-defined  geographic  out- 
line, and  a  name  of  its  own, — the  inhabitants  speaking 
their  own  language,  having  their  own  literature  and 
common  institutions,  which  distinguish  them  clearly  from 
other  and  similar  groups  of  people,  being  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  a  unitary  government,  however  subdivided  it 
may  be.  and  having  an  organic  unity  with  one  another 
as  well  as  being  conscious  of  a  common  destiny.  Organic, 
intellectual  and  political  internal  unity  with  proportionate 
strength  and  a  distinct  and  obvious  demarcation  from  sim- 
ilar groups,  are  notable  elements  of  the  idea  of  a  modern 
nation  in  its  fullest  sense.  A  nation  is  a  nation  only  when 
there  is  but  one  nationality ;  and  the  attempt  at  establish- 
ing a  nationality  within  a  nationality  is  more  inconsistent 
and  mischievous  even  than  the  establishment  of  'an  empire 
within  an  empire.' " 

Whatever  nationalism  is,  it  has  led  to  an  awful  catas- 
trophe in  Europe :  for  when  all  the  befogging  details  and 
prejudices  regarding  the  cause  of  the  great  war  are 
summed  up  they  leave  the  blame  on  the  national  spirit  and 
the  supposition  that  nations  represent  different  ideals  that 
are  bound  to  get  into  conflict. 

What  a  Nation  Is  Not 

WHAT  is  the  truth  about  this  supposed  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  nations?  A  convenient  method  of  attacking 
this  question  is  to  decide  what  a  nation  is  not. 

A  nation  is  not  a  geographic  unit,  for  rarely  are  na- 
tions bounded  by  natural  features.  For  a  thousand  years 
France  and  Germany  have  fought  over  the  question 


whether  the  Rhine  river  or  the  Vosages  mountains  should 
be  the  boundary.  There  is  no  natural  boundary  between 
Germany  and  Russia  to  fight  over.  Great  Britain,  with  her 
naval  supremacy,  does  not  regard  the  ocean  as  a  boundary 
but  holds  possessions  beyond  the  seas.  The  boundaries 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  illustrate  very  well 
how  national  limits  are'  often  determined, — that  is,  arbi- 
trarily and  even  accidentally. 

A  nation  is  not  a  closed  racial  or  ethnical  unit.  That 
a  nation  is  not  identical  with  a  nationality  is  most  con- 
spicuously demonstrated  by  Austria-Hungary,  and  in  a 
lesser  degree  by  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
United  States  notoriously  consists  of  an  amalgamation  of 
nationalities.  If  a  given  nation  contains  different  peoples, 
the  converse,  that  different  nations  contain  identical  peo- 
ples, is  also  in  some  measure  true.  There  are  Poles  in 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  Walloons  of  Belgium 
are  more  like  the  French  than  like  their  countrymen,  the 
Flemings.  Switzerland  consists  of  Germans,  French  and 
Italians,  not  distinguishable  from  those  just  across  the 
border. 

As  to  Language,  Religion,  Culture 
A  NATION  is  not  a  linguistic  unit,  though  it  should  be  said 
at  the  start  that  language  is  a  most  significant  national 
characteristic.  Indeed,  if  nations  consisted  of  nationali- 
ties, language  would  practically  decide  national  affiliations. 
However,  as  things  are,  this  is  not  the  case.  Austria- 
Hungary  is  a  nation,  but  it  contains  many  languages 
There  are  many  mutually  unintelligible  dialects  in  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Russia,  to  mention  but  a  few  instances. 
If  it  be  true  that  philologically  these  dialects  belong  to- 
gether, it  still  remains  true  that  the  persons  in  a  nation 
speaking  different  dialects  do  not  understand  each  other, 
and  that  for  practical  purposes  they  might  as  well  be 
speaking  to  genuine  foreigners. 

Neither  is  a  nation  a  religious  unit,  for  national  boun- 
daries and  the  areas  occupied  by  religious  creeds  are  not 
at  all  identical.  Persons  holding  different  faiths  are  fight- 
ing side  by  side  in  the  trenches  in  Europe  against  persons 
of  their  own  faith  in  the  opposing  battle  line.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  clearer  in  this  war  than  that  religious  belief 
comes  after  loyalty  to  nation. 

Again,  a  nation  is  not  a  closed  economic  unit.  What 
could  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  economic  inter- 
dependence of  nations  than  the  derangement  of  the  trade 
of  neutrals — to  say  nothing  of  that  of  belligerents — by 
the  present  war?  Everybody  knows  that  the  world  is  a 
market  for  any  given  commodity  and  that  prices  are 
everywhere  fixed  by  world  supply  and  demand.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  capital,  and  therefore  labor,  are  inter- 
national ;  it  means  that  all  the  facilities  of  transportation 
and  communication  are  molded  to  accommodate  this 
international  traffic.  And  the  various  interests  affected, 
the  railroad  men.  freight  handlers,  insurance  underwriters, 
capitalists,  labor  unions,  farmers,  news  agents  and  the 
like,  have  international  organizations  or  congresses  in 
which  they  discuss  ways  and  means  to  expedite  their  own 
success. 
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The  nation  is  likewise  not  a  water-tight  cultural  unit. 
Culture  means  the  fine  arts,  and  the  intellectual  and  pro- 
fessional interests  of  men.  Hie  fine  arts, — that  is,  paint- 
ing, music  and  literature,  since  they  appeal  chiefly  to  senti- 
ment, may  be  considered  cultural  elements  of  an  emotional 
character.  The  intellectual  and  professional  elements  of 
culture, — that  is,  the  historic,  economic,  social  and  natural 
sciences,  as  also  theology,  law,  and  the  like, — appeal  chiefly 
to  the  intellect  and  are  therefore  rational  in  character. 

Premising  this  distinction  the  thesis  is  that  a  given  cul- 
ture is  not  national. 

It  has  been  contended  that  all  culture  depends  for  its 
creation  upon  a  national  soil,  for  instance,  that  music  is  a 
peculiar  product  of  the  German  in  Germany,  art,  of  the 
Frenchman  in  France,  and  certain  kinds  of  literature,  of 
the  Russian  living  in  Russia.  In  proof  of  this,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Germans  in  Brazil  or  the  United 
States,  the  French  in  Quebec  or  New  Orleans,  and  the 
British  in  Australia  or  the  other  dominions,  have  not  been 
culturally  productive  after  the  fashion  of  their  native 
lands.  Lamprecht,  indeed,  contends  that  the  Germans  in 
the  United  States  have  retained  only  the  externals  of 
Germanism  and  have  to  a  large  degree  lost  the  essentials 
of  German  culture  and  in  any  event  have  become  entirely 
unproductive  of  it. 

In  rebuttal  it  is  asserted  that  the  Jewish  people  have 
retained  a  distinct  culture  without  any  national  existence 
whatever,  and  at  first  blush  it  would  appear  that  this  is 
good  and  sufficient  proof  that  cultures  are  created  without 
a  nation  to  back  them.  To  this  it  is,  however,  rejoined 
that  the  Jewish  people,  though  contributing  relatively  more 
than  their  neighbors,  have  not  a  Jewish  culture,  but  that 
their  product  everywhere  appears  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  culture  of  the  nation  in  which  they  are.  The  question 
raised  by  this  contention  is  not  easy  of  decision,  and  must 
heje  go  undecided. 

i'.ut  even  if  in  its  creation  culture  is  national,  it  is  not 
national  in  its  consumption,  for  peoples  can  appreciate 
and  adopt  foreign  cultures  if  they  but  choose  to  do  so. 
The  clearest  illustration  of  this  is  the  wholesale  adoption 
by  Japan  of  such  features  of  western  civilization  as  were 
desired.  Sciences  are  almost  necessarily  non-national  be- 
cause they  rest  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  and  these  operate 
the  same  everywhere.  It  is  so  with  all  rational  cultures. 
Theology  and  philosophy  never  were  national.  The  legal 
and  political  institutions  of  Rome  influenced  all  subsequent 
peoples,  just  as  those  of  England  and  the  Code  Napoleon 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  land  of  their 
origin.  The  emotional  parts  of  culture  have  shown  less 
ability  to  travel  abroad,  but  they  have  not  found  it  im- 
possible. The  music,  art  and  literature  of  a  nation  are 
often  enough  far  more  appreciated  by  "cultured"  foreign- 
ers, than  by  "uncultured"  natives. 

It  is  the  power  of  appreciation,  not  the  nationality  that 
decides.  Given  cultured  persons  of  different  nations,  it 
would  be  rash  and,  just  as  likely  as  not,  fallacious,  to  de- 
clare that  the  native  possesses  a  deeper  grasp  or  apprecia- 
tion of  his  national  culture  than  the  foreigner. 

Political  Entity 

IT  HAS  been  urged  that  a  nation  is  a  political  entity  and 
thai  .-is  such  it  has  a  character  of  its  own.  It  is  even 
contended  that  the  difference  in  political  institutions  be- 
tween monarchies  and  republics  causes  war.  How  then  is 
it  that  two  republics  or  two  monarchies  war?  It  is  not 
the  differing  institutions  which  lead  to  disagreement,  it 


is  that  two  nations,  whose  institutions  may  be  essentially 
alike,  are  under  different  managements.  But  this  does 
not  warrant  the  current  belief  that  nations  are  different, 
any  more  than  that  two  engines  are  different  because  they 
have  different  drivers. 

Finally,  a  nation  is  not  a  personality.  For  convenience 
we  may  speak  of  China,  Germany  or  Mexico ;  only  it 
cannot  be  said  too  often  that  these  are  but  time-saving 
expressions  which  do  not  represent  a  real  unity.  Ger- 
many is  not  a  single-minded  body  politic,  but  a  community 
of  separate  and  very  diverse  interests  and  purposes.  Wit- 
ness Alsace-Lorraine.  Witness  also  as  further  instances 
of  the  same  kind,  England  and  Ireland,  Austria  and 
Hungary,  Russia  and  Finland.  A  nation  is  not  like  a 
person,  it  is  like  a  bee-hive.  It  contains  many  individuals, 
most  of  them  are  at  home,  but  not  a  few  are  abroad.  Not 
a  few  of  those  at  home  have  their  major  interest  abroad; 
quite  enough  others  privately  believe  that  some  foreign 
nation  is  superior  to  their  own.  A  few  say  so.  Such 
common  purpose  and  action  as  a  nation  knows  is  govern- 
mental. Practical  unity  in  a  nation  will  come  only  under 
an  absolute  government  which  represses  all  individualities. 
One  must  chose  between  absolutism  and  a  unified  nation  or 
personal  freedom  and  a  nation  at  odds  within.  Competi- 
tive nationalism  favors  absolutism. 

Why  Are  Nations  Not  Isolated? 

NATIONS  have  themselves  to  thank  for  not  being  self- 
contained.  Not  content  to  live  or  to  earn  a  living  within 
their  areas,  they  have  spilled  over  in  a  multitude  of  ways, 
and  have  thereby  extended  their  sway  far  beyond  their 
apparent  confines.  The  simplest  form  of  expansion,  the 
only  one  known  to  many  of  the  less  informed,  is  the  out- 
right annexation  of  territory  which  means  the  extension 
of  full  sovereignty  over  it.  Yet  this  type  of  expansion  is 
far  the  least  significant;  is  often  nothing  more  than  the 
last  step  in  the  process  of  devouring  a  victim. 

Nations  frequently  claim  and  exercise  semi-sovereignty 
over  regions  outside  their  own  political  jurisdictions,  by 
means  of  protectorates  secured  through  treaties  which  are 
in  effect  unilateral,  or  by  simply  designating  a  given  area 
as  a  sphere  of  interest  or  of  paramount  influence.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  is  an  instance  of  the  latter.  We  do 
not  claim  political  sovereignty  in  Latin  America,  but  we 
do  assert  the  supremacy  of  our  interests  over  those  of 
non- American  states.  It  is  a  form  of  political  expansion 
beyond  our  actual  boundaries.  Russia  has  similar  spheres 
in  Persia,  China  and  Turkey ;  Germany,  in  Asia  Minor ; 
Great  Britain,  in  Persia,  parts  of  Turkey,  and  many  places 
besides ;  Japan,  in  Manchuria  and  other  parts  of  the  Far 
East. 

Less  understood  but  immensely  more  important  are  the 
commercial  spheres  of  nations  secured  by  means  of  prefer- 
ential tariffs,  advantageous  concessions,  government  loans, 
or  private  financial  investments  which  mean  economic  con- 
trol. Capital,  traders  and  settlers  in  quantity  have  poured 
from  one  nation  into  another  especially  into  weaker  or 
"inferior"  nations.  The  world  too  little  understands 
European  control  of  Turkey,  Persia  and  China  by  means 
of  loans  and  irksome  commercial  treaties,  which  enslave 
these  states  and  in  no  small  measure  prevent  them  from 
meeting  the  demands  of  civilization. 

Part* of  the  alleged  backwardness  of  these  and  other 
peoples  is  caused  by  the  obstacles  to  progress  placed  by 
the  "civilized"  exploiting  nations  of  the  West.  These 
have,  to  he  sure,  insisted  upon  the  "open  door"  but  this 
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merely  means  that  each  demands  a  share  in  the  exploita- 
tion and  makes  the  position  of  the  victim  the  more  hope- 
less. For  the  latter  it  means  domination  through  financial 
and  commercial  agencies. 

Finally,  there  is  the  cultural  sphere  of  a  nation,  that 
region  beyond  its  physical  limits  in  which  its  ideals  and 
institutions  have  found  favor,  perhaps  been  to  some  ex- 
tent adopted.  The  cultural  sphere  of  aristocratic  France 
was  some  centuries  ago  practically  the  whole  of  the  west- 
ern European  continent;  the  United  States  is  today  as  a 
whole  in  the  British  cultural  sphere,  as  certain  parts  of 
the  Balkans  are  in  the  Russian ;  Latin  America  is  largely 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French.  Missionaries  were  un- 
til the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  advance  agents  of  a 
national  culture  in  a  new  country ;  today  the  precursor  of 
national  influences  is  the  representative  of  trade.  Nowa- 
days national  expansion  is  economic  first,  cultural  after- 
wards. 

Summarizing,  it  appears  that  nations  are  in  fact  not 
isolated,  but  that  beyond  their  boundaries  they  have  semi- 
political,  commercial  or  cultural  spheres  of  dominion ;  they 
consist  not  merely  of  the  actual  nation  but  comprise  an 
ill-defined  but  very  real  surrounding  nebula.  It  is  in  the 
latter  that  most  modern  wars  are  born,  inasmuch  as  the 
undefined  claims  of  one  nation  come  into  conflict  with 
equally  vague  claims  of  another  and  have  the  reaction  of 
causing  each  nation  to  declare  that  its  vital  interests,  if 
not  its  honor,  are  at  stake  and  must  be  protected. 

Nationalism  Is  a  Religion 

IF  A  nation  is  not  a  geographic,  racial,  linguistic,  re- 
ligious, economic  or  cultural  unit,  if  it  is  not  a  unified 
personality  and  is  not  even  sui  generis  a  political  entity, 
what  then  is  it?  That  it  is  none  of  these  things  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  nothing.  Surely  there  must  be  something 
real  represented  by  the  deep-seated  feelings  we  call  love 
of  country  and  patriotism.  Strip  the  nation  of  all  non- 
essentials,  and  subject  the  essentials  to  rigid  and  demolish- 
ing definition,  there  still  remains  a  real  if  not  substantial 
something  that  the  average  man  calls  his  country.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  tell  what  it  is,  but  he  swears  that  it 
exists.  To  him  it  is  'the  embodiment  of  what  he  regards 
as  the  peculiar  ideals,  aspirations,  institutions  and  quali- 
ties of  the  political  group  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  nation  is  a  faith,  a  religion,  and  may  be  called  the 
spiritual  state,  justifying  that  excellent  definition  recently 
used  in  a  London  paper :  "A  nation  exists  where  its  com- 
ponent atoms  believe  it  to  be  a  nation." 

Let  there  be  no  minimizing  of  the  power  of  this  na- 
tional religion.  Men  give  their  treasure,  hope,  happiness 
and  lives  for  it;  perforce  they  surrender  their  own  con- 
sciences .to  it  and  join  in  the  persecution  of  other  nations. 
They  sacrifice  everything  to  their  conviction. 

Still,  in  this  age  of  higher  criticism,  it  may  be  permitted 
to  inquire  what  basis  there  is  for  the  faith  in  this  inde- 
finable nationalism.  Is  it  instinctive,  is  it  the  result  of 
education,  or  the  epitome  of  external  material  conditions? 

What  Are  the  Foundations  of  Nationalism? 
NATIONALISM  is,  no  doubt,  a  manifestation  of  the  group- 
spirit  which  makes  individuals  want  to  belong  to  some- 
thing. In  this  sense  it  is  instinctive.  But  this  does  not 
explain  why  the  group-spirit  today  expresses  itself  nation- 
ally, when  formerly  it  was  tribal,  feudal,  ecclesiastical,  or 
what  not.  Obviously  some  underlying  condition  made  it 
national.  The  condition  came  first ;  the  corresponding 


group-spirit    epitomizing   the    condition    came    afterward. 
It  is  this  fundamental  condition  which  concerns  us. 

Nationalism  has  a  historical  basis.  Once  the  nation  did 
represent  a  relatively  complete  and  self-contained  unit,  at 
least  one  within  which  relative  unity  prevailed  because  a 
governing  class  was  in  a  position  to  impose  it.  It  was  the 
day  of  rival  dynasties,  state  religions,  mercantilist  theories 
and  virtual  intellectual  isolation.  In  that  day  the  con- 
cept of  the  nation  fairly  coincided  with  the  nation  of 
reality.  The  religion  of  nationalism  had  a  material  basis, 
the  group-spirit  attached  to  the  existing  unit. 

Conceptions  once  established  are  perpetuated  by  tradi- 
tion, inertia  and  habit.  Nationalism  is  a  habit  as  well  as 
a  religion,  the  two  being  very  intimate.  Education,  too, 
helps  to  perpetuate  nationalism,  partly  by  habit,  partly  by 
design.  Certain  economic  forces  also  favor  nationalism 
and  give  it  real  vitality.  Among  these  are  those  business 
enterprises  which  depend  for  their  prosperity  upon  pro- 
tective tariffs,  foreign  spheres  of  commercial  preference, 
or  which  supply  one  nation  with  the  arms  to  war  with 
another. 

These  cordially  believe  in  nationalism.  So  do  those 
which  are  engaged  in  what  may  be  called  extra-national 
commercialism,  that  is,  enterprises  which  lie  outside  of 
national  bounds.  Ventures  of  this  kind  find  the  nation 
very  useful  and  are,  therefore,  among  the  foremost  preach- 
ers of  nationalism. 

Along  with  tradition  there  are,  then,  powerful  economic 
forces  which  give  vitality  to  nationalism.  These  are  the 
influences  behind  the  national  managements  already  noted. 
They  speak  a  language  the  managers  understand.  The 
combination  controls  the  national  policy,  determines  what 
is  national  interest,  decrees  what  constitutes  a  righteous 
national  cause,  pronounces  what  shall  be  the  patriotic  duty 
of  the  citizen,  owns  and  operates  the  schools  which  teach 
the  citizen  what  are  called  the  national  ideals. 

German  Patriotism 

GERMANY  has  just  demonstrated  how  efficiently  the 
schools  may  be  used  for  national  purposes.  A  century 
ago  Germans  were  particularists  or  cosmopolitans,  cer- 
tainly not  nationals.  In  1914,  they  responded  virtually 
as  one  man  to  the  call  of  the  nation.  Their  patriotism  was 
not  something  instinctive,  it  was  something  acquired 
through  education.  What  has  been  done  there  can  be 
done  elsewhere.  And  if  education  can  be  made  to  serve 
the  cause  of  national  competition  it  can  also  be  made  to 
serve  the  cause  of  national  co-operation.  What  is  re- 
quired for  this  is  the  understanding  that  the  nation  is  not 
sacrosanct,  that  nationalism  is  in  no  small  part  a  cultivated 
thing  with  a  material  basis,  and  that,  whatever  its  basis 
in  the  past,  changes  have  occurred  which  are  altering  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  structure.  For  the  foundations 
of  nationalism  are  crumbling. 

The  transformation  meant  is  that  accompanying  the 
development  of  rapid  transportation  and  communication 
and  resulting  in  the  extensive  economic  and  cultural  inter- 
weaving and  interpenetration  of  nations  designated  as 
internationalism. 

The  first  of  these  transformations  is  the  democratization 
of  governments  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  equality 
of  man  is  not  a  national  principle ;  it  is  planetary  and  mili- 
tates against  the  artificial  groupings  of  equal  men  for 
mutual  exploitation.  Furthermore,  democracy  has  given 
the  people  a  chance  to  participate  in  determining  what 
shall  constitute  the  national  interest.  In  this  the  popular 
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will  is  as  yet  too  often  defeated,  but  the  condition  is  new 
and  significant. 

The  second  is  the  altered  relation  of  self-interest  and 
nationalism  produced  by  extra-national  commercialism. 
National  business  operates  within  the  nation  and  accepts 
national  jurisdiction  and  responsibility  along  with  na- 
tional protection.  Extra-national  commercialism  does  not ; 
it  profits  by  using  the  nation.  Capital  seeks  foreign  in- 
vestments because  they  yield  great  profits,  not  ordinarily 
because  of  economic  necessity.  It  finds  that  it  can  earn 
larger  percentages  abroad  where  it  is  free  from  the  legal 
control  and  the  burdensome  labor  restrictions,  high  wages, 
and  taxes  of  the  home-land.  Though  it  escapes  the  con- 
trol of  the  nation,  it  does  not  for  that  reason  divest  itself 
of  national  protection.  So  long  as  the  enterprise  suc- 
ceeds control  by  the  nation  is  resisted ;  when  it  suffers,  the 
nation  is  at  once  called  upon  for  succor.  The  profits  of 
success  go  to  the  enterprise;  the  costs  of  making  it  suc- 
cessful go  to  the  nation — that  is,  to  the  tax-payer,  or  ulti- 
mately to  the  man  who  by  conscription  if  necessary,  gives 
his  life  to  assure  that  success. 

Will  the  average  citizen  long  remain  devoted  to  a 
nationalism  which  means  labor  for  foreigners,  profits  for 
a  powerful  few  at  home,  and  for  him,  crumbs  from  the 
table  of  Dives, — peradventure,  taxes,  conscription  and 
holocausts  like  that  in  Europe?  Hardly!  It  is  largely  a 
question  of  self-interest;  whose  interests  shall  be  sub- 
served, those  of  export  capital  or  those  of  the  citizen? 

And  just  here  democracy,  a  nineteenth-century  factor, 
enters ;  for  the  common  man,  being  a  voter,  is  in  a  position 
to  make  his  point  of  view  honored.  Unless,  then,  the 
average  citizen  is  a  real  and  welcome  participant  in  the 
profits  which  flow  from  giving  the  national  backing  to  an 
enterprise,  he  will  not  long  tolerate  nationalism.  He  will 
reject  a  system  which,  while  exploiting  another  people,  is 
in  reality  also  exploiting  him.  Of  course,  he  can  be  at- 
tached to  nationalism  by  letting  him  share,  or  making  him 
think  he  is  sharing,  sufficiently  in  the  proceeds.  But  this 
will  continue  only  as  long  as  he  believes  that  his  interest 
lies  there. 

Competitive  Nationalism 

NATIONALISM  means  competition,  perhaps  war,  with  other 
nations ;  this  means  paying  the  cost  of  such  competition  in 
peace  and  war.  Now  it  seems  that,  as  far  as  self-interest 
is  a  directing  factor  in  this  matter,  the  system  of  national 
competition  will  meet  the  approval  of  citizens  only  so 
long  as  the  profits  from  it  to  them  are  believed  to  be 
greater  than  its  costs.  Individuals  increasingly  care  more 
about  the  economic  than  about  the  political  conditions 
under  which  they  live,  and  are  learning  that  the  nation  as 
such  is  not  in  business  and  cannot  itself  profit,  but  that 
gain  through  national  aid  is  altogether  an  individual  mat- 
ter. When  the  burdens  of  national  competition  become 
so  heavy  and  vexatious  as  to  cast  doubts  on  its  advant- 
ages, we  shall  have  arrived  at  a  turning  point.  When, 
if  ever,  it  is  the  common  belief  that  self-interest  is  no 
longer  best  served  by  the  nation,  nationalism  will  have 
lost  what  economic  basis  it  still  has  and  will  be  altogether 
an  ideal. 

What  living  force  is  there  in  such  an  artificial  ideal? 
Can  it  long  exist  as  such  ? 

Finally,  there  is  the  circumstance  that  in  his  economic 


and  cultural  or  intellectual  existence  man  is  largely  inter- 
national and  that  only  in  his  political  being  is  he  national. 
The  result  is  an  insidious  conflict  within  the  individual  be- 
tween his  national  and  his  non-national  life. 

Unbounded  Scope  of  Human  Endeavor 
To  ILLUSTRATE  :  Here  is  an  American  physician  ;  his  early 
training  was  in  his  native  medical  school  with  instructors 
and  texts  that  familiarized  him  with  the  best  medical  ex- 
perience no  matter  what  its  source.  He  continued  his 
studies  abroad,  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris  or  London,  to  se- 
cure the  best,  not  a  national,  professional  education.  In 
his  practice  he  keeps  up  with  knowledge  in  his  special 
field.  Now  if  he  is  an  up-to-date  physician — the  kind  we 
prefer  to  summon — his  national  existence,  professionally 
considered,  is  immaterial.  He  belongs  to  the  medical 
world  which  knows  no  boundaries.  He  has  friends  and 
acquaintances  among  so-called  foreigners ;  he  deals  with 
them  upon  the  common  ground  of  mutual  interest  and 
understanding,  quite  unconscious  of  the  accident  that  they 
are  in  other  political  units ;  he  tests  the  fitness  of  their 
ideas  not  by  their  nationality  but  by  their  efficacy. 

In  short,  in  this  medical  world  there  is  none  of  the 
alleged  inability  of  the  individuals  of  one  nation  to  get 
on  with  those  of  another,  none  of  the  inevitable  and 
"irrepressible  conflict"  between  them.  And  so  it  is  in  the 
artistic  world,  the  literary  world,  the  financial  world,  the 
world  of  labor  and  the  world  of  sport;  in  short,  in  each 
and  every  single  line  of  human  endeavor  the  individual 
understands  the  alien  as  well  as  his  countryman  and  is 
conscious  of  no  fundamental  clash.  Truth  and  falsehood, 
virtues  and  vices  are  human,  not  national  qualities. 

But  when  men  are  grouped  politically  there  is  a  differ- 
ent story;  there  are  said  to  be  fundamental  differences 
which  inevitably  lead  to  the  clash  of  nations.  The  dilemma 
of  the  individual,  though  not  fully  understood,  is  no  less 
real.  He  is  lead  by  patriotism  or  compelled  by  law  to 
rate  his  allegiance  to  the  political  group  to  which  he — 
often  by  accident — belongs,  above  the  natural  and  pro- 
fessional affiliations  through  which  he  normally  earns  his 
livelihood ;  he  is  asked  to  believe — and  apparently  does — 
that,  though  he  and  his  fellow-citizens  and  their  profes- 
sions taken  severally  are  in  time  of  peace  in  no  vital  con- 
flict with  foreigners,  taken  jointly  there  is  a  fundamental 
incompatibility  between  them,  one  which  can  be  resolved 
only  by  the  shedding  o'f  human  blood. 

There  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  situation.  To 
go  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  the  concept  of  the 
nation  as  conveyed  by  tradition  and  education  is  no  longer 
in  keeping  with  modern  facts.  The  theory  and  official 
aspect  of  nations  is  what  it  was  some  centuries  ago;  but 
underneath  the  surface  there  has  quietly  and  persistently 
occurred  a  knitting  together  of  the  private  interests  of  the 
several  nations. 

Thus  the  nation  is  the  formal  but  no  longer  the  true 
cohesive  unit  of  society.  Social  cohesion  of  the  world 
today  is  found  in  the  universal  connection,  whether 
friendly  or  rival,  between  men  of  similar  pursuits  irre- 
spective of  geographical  habitat.  Viewed  from  without, 
the  earth  is  an  aggregation  of  separate  compartments; 
viewed  from  within  it  is  a  fabric  each  thread  of  which 
encircles  the  globe  and  weaves  the  several  nations  into  a 
single  humanity. 


The  LANTERN  BEARERS 

A  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS 

EXPLORING  SOME  THOROUGHFARES  OF 
THE  PEOPLE'S  LEISURE 


The  Stage,  a  New  World 

"Where  is  the  star  Imbrifer?   Let  us  adore  it." 

By  John  Collier 

DIRECTOR  NEW  YORK  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  COMMUNITY  CENTER  WORKERS 


AL\-YEAR-OLD  girl— gawky    and    self-willed, 
morose    and    lyric    by    turns,    a    brazier    of 
smouldering  life-fire — was  restlessly  hovering 
about  a  California  lawn.     Her  brother  culti- 
vated oratory,    and    indoors    he    was    sonorously  reading 
from  a  school  book.    The  girl  heard  him,  out  on  the  lawn : 

"I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  the  earth,  I  knew  not  where !" 

Something  moved  in  the  brain  of  the  girl.  That  arrow 
became  a  dimly  conceived  symbol — youth,  life,  achieve- 
ment, love.  The  rhythm  of  Longfellow  merged  with  the 
pulse  of  her  own  blood.  Unconsciously,  she  began  to 
move,  to  gesticulate,  to  run,  to  leap — to  dance.  She  dram- 
atized the  arrow's  flight,  its  leap  into  the  unknown ;  the  un- 
known possessed  her.  Untaught  as  any  sheep  capering 
in  the  wind  on  an  Irish  hill,  and  watched  by  her  elder  sis- 
ter, Isadora  Duncan  the  "amateur"  began  her  life's  work. 

Always  untaught,  lawless,  unstable  and  unteachable  in 
matters  of  technique,  but  intensely  responsive  to  the  inti- 
mate group  around  her,  Isadora  Duncan  worked  on. 
Through  expression  she  became  conscious.  The  smould- 
ering brazier  became  a  luminous  fire,  a  beacon.  The 
world  was  ready  for  its  light.  Isadora  Duncan  has  created 
a  new  art.  She  has  quickened  the  life  in  millions  of  peo- 
ple, and  unknown  thousands  are  today  attaining  to  a  fuller 
consciousness  of  their  own  lives  through  dancing  lawless- 
ly, as  she  dances. 

Such  dancing  is,  of  course,  not  lawless,  but  deeply  law- 
ful. The  artifices  of  dancing  are  thrown  aside,  the  great 
rhythms  of  life  are  enabled  to  play  through  the  physical 
instrument,  the  profundities  of  consciousness  are  given 
a  channel  to  the  light  of  our  social  clay.  These  profundi- 
ties of  consciousness  are  in  us  all.  The  dramatic  dance 
(free  dancing  is  incorrigibly  dramatic),  the  choral  song, 
community  drama,  are  proving  to  multitudes  of  plain  folk 
that  this  is  true.  Given  time  and  the  needed  organization 
(the  emphasis  of  this  series  of  articles  has  been  on  organi- 
zation rather  than  on  the  art-content  of  drama),  these 
simplified  and  life-releasing  "amateur"  expressions  will 
produce  new  art  forms,  classic,  pure,  massive,  imperish- 
able, and  practicable  for  our  own  world  and  age. 

"  The  above  statement  will  be  held  important  by  readers 
who  agree  with  its  underlying  presumption,  namely,  that 
the  profundities  of  consciousness  are  in  us  all,  and  can  be 
made  manifest  in  us  all — can  be  brought  into  a  customary 
and  universal  social  expression,  thus  transforming  social 
intercourse  and  ultimately  moulding  social  action.  The 


subject  cannot  be  argued  here.  It  is  the  central  live  prob- 
lem in  philosophy  today.  Even  the  bibliography  of  this 
question  would  be  out  of  place  here.  But  what  follows  is 
relevant  to  our  subject  of  the  American  theater. 

In  a  recent  sheaf  of  tributes  to  Isadora  Duncan  occurs 
the  following; 

"Isadora  Duncan  draws  on  very  deep  sources  of  life;  so 
deep  as  to  be  almost  strange  and  fearful.  Yet  they  are 
near  at  hand  for  all.  They  lie  'too  deep  for  tears,'  yet 
like  the  vision  of  starry  heaven  they  are  accessible  to 
every  man  and  child. 

"Is  it  some  unique  magic — some  irreproducible  breath 
of  God  which  she  brings  ?  I  thought  so  once,  and  suffered 
from  the  thought. 

"But  the  other  day,  many  little  children  danced.  .  .  . 
Danced  ?  No ;  they  thrilled  and  lived,  and  from  their  liv- 
ing no  exotic  magic  flowed.  Here  was  the  breath  of  God ; 
yes,  the  beatific  vision  was  in  these  little  ordinary  human 
souls.  These  wands  of  simple  average  childhood  struck 
the  rock,  and  the  waters  of  life  gushed,  the  heaven  of 
beauty  unveiled.  This  art,  this  hope,  this  way  of  life 
could  be  our  own ! 

"They  were  the  Duncan  children." 

America  seems  to  have  lost  Isadora  Duncan  for  good, 
save  as  a  bird  of  passage.  She  has  the  lightning's  energy 
and  the  wantonness  which  superstitious  folk  ascribe  to 
lightning.  In  time,  through  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  and 
other  Osbornes,  our  prisons  may  have  a  place  for  Miss 
Duncan.  Last  year  she  offered  her  services  to  the  people 
of  New  York.  She  would  take  an  armory  or  some  great 
indoor  space,  and  play  with  hundreds  of  children,  dancing 
and  dramatizing,  through  every  afternoon.  But  the  tame- 
less Isadora  would  concede  nothing  to  the  problem  of  ways 
and  means,  scorned  the  philistine  community,  and  ulti- 
mately fled  with  her  wards  to  Europe.  She  was  lost  to 
New  York  because  there  was  no  communal  disposition  to 
use  her,  no  communal  machinery  for  using  her,  and  no 
communal  realization  of  the  momentous  thing  she  was : 
an  American  girl,  winged  with  and  consumed  by  the  very 
genius  of  Greece ;  no  prima  donna,  but  an  announcer  of 
something  wonderful  and  true — the  practicability  of  en- 
franchising children  and  lowly  folk  into  great  art  expres- 
sion and  of  recovering  the  beauty  of  social  life. 

In  the  preceding  article  it  was  explained  that  Emanuel 
Reicher,  a  dramatic  producer  of  a  century,  embodying  in 
the  field  of  recognized  drama  what  Isadora  Duncan  em- 
bodies in  its  more  daring  reaches,  was  likely  to  be  lost  to 
America,  and  for  the  same  reason.  We  do  not  possess 
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ISADORA   DUNCAN 

The  creator  of  a  new  art  that  has  "quickened  the  life 

in  millions  of  people,"  who  is  none  the  less  lost  to  New 

York   because   there  was  "no   communal   realisation   of 

the  momentous  thing  she  was" 

the  social  arrangements  which  would  make  it  possible  foi 
high  genius  to  relate  itself  in  a  cumulative  give-and-take 
with  the  people.  The  great  teacher  and  inspirer  must  in 
America  forswear  his  own  work  and  must  become  an  en- 
gineer constructing  social  bridges,  social  canals  and  social 
dynamos. 

This  he  usually  cannot  do,  and  his  temperament  re- 
volts at  being  forced  to  do  it,  and  after  a  while  he  flees 
to  the  old  world,  which  in  matters  of  social  arrangement 
is  the  new  world,  or  else  he  is  forced  into  the  conventional 
theater,  which  has  been  sufficiently  indicted  in  these  arti- 
cles, or  into  easel-painting  for  rich  men,  or  into  the  making 
of  movies  under  conditions  which  will  be  understood  by 
readers  of  these  articles.  A  few,  like  Percy  Mackaye,  of 
whom  more  will  later  be  said,  struggle  on.  The  Mackayes, 
the  Harry  Barnharts,  the  Arvolds,  the  Misses  Lewisohn, 
are  the  hopes  of  American  art  and  in  no  slight  measure 
of  American  life.  They  stand  at  that  critical  point  where 
art  waits  on  the  development  of  social  organization  and 
where  social  life  waits  on  the  development  of  art. 

ONE  of  the  most  inspired  yet  wisely  exacting  teachers 
of  so-called  interpretative  dancing  now  at  work  in 
America,  Elise  DuFour,  recently  went  down  to  Public 
School  104,  in  the  East  Side  of  New  York.  She  found 
some  thirty  girls  employing  themselves  casually  in  the  so- 
cial room  of  the  community  center.  By  main  force  she 
gathered  the  whole  crowd  (it  was  not  yet  even  a  group) 
upstairs,  donned  her  flowing  apparel,  and  danced.  She 
interpreted  "Indecision,"  the  child  who  is  lost,  who  wand- 
ers far,  encounters  many  wonders  and  perils,  and  at  last 
rushes  joyfully  home.  It  was  strange  to  the  youngsters, 
and  they  hooted  at  the  dancer's  bare  feet,  but  in  two  min- 
utes they  were  silent,  in  four  minutes  they  were  charged 


with  repressed  stimuli  and  were  patently  restless.  They 
understood,  they  felt,  they  visualized.  Thirty  children 
were  lost  from  home,  and  in  thirty  visionary  realms  mar- 
vels and  perils  beset  the  high  road. 

"Now  for  the  game,"  she  said.  "Come  and  be  lost  to- 
gether!" Five  or  six  girls  hesitatingly  came  on  the  floor. 
"Think,  there's  a  butterfly,"  cried  Elise  DuFour.  "Come 
chase  the  butterfly!"  Ten  other  girls  joined  the  throng. 
"Oh,  yonder,  see  the  lion !"  And  as  the  leader  huddled  in 
terror,  twenty  Polish  and  Italian  youngsters  huddled, 
while  the  fanciful  beast  of  prey  roared  by.  And  so  the 
game  went  on.  In  an  hour,  thirty  girls  were  producing 
rhythmic  drama. 

Elise  DuFour's  personal  work  was  done.  A  pupil  has 
continued  the  leadership  of  this  group  which  with  each 
week  advances  more  daringly,  yet  all  unconsciously,  into  a 
field  of  synthetic  art  which,  compared  to  the  conventional 
theater  or  even  to  the  aristocratic  Russian  ballet,  is  like 
a  wildwood  in  spring  compared  to  an  artificial  flower  ex- 
hibit or  to  a  hothouse.  These  girls  have  already  tasted 
life  in  some  of  its  higher  joys,  have  come  to  know  one 
another  in  gracious  and  creative  ways,  and  have  enter- 
tained their  neighborhood  charmingly.  They  have  shown 
that  folk-art  can  spring  anew  in  city  neighborhoods  and 
can  find  rich  soil  wherever  human  lives  are  continuously 
associated. 

But  the  great  question  has  not  yet  been  answered.  It 
is  this :  Is  it  possible  to  multiply  such  intimate  groups,  to 
enable  each  group  to  progress  in  collective  discovery  and 
collective  creation,  to  associate  the  groups  young  and  old 
in  great  self-engendered  expression,  where,  through  song 
and  dance  and  mass-pantomime  the  enduring  common  mo- 
tives, or  the  collective  dreams  and  conflicts,  will  be  render- 
ed from  out  of  the  people  themselves? 

Such  is  the  ideal  of  pageantry  and  of  community  drama 
toward  which  many  efforts  are  now  groping. 

THE  foregoing  illustrations  have  been  chosen  because 
they  pointedly  suggest  that  drama  need  not  begin  or 
end  with  the  spoken  word.  The  present  series  of  articles 
is  only  brushing  suggestively  the  theater  problem  as  a 
whole.  It  is  no  inventory  of  dramatic  experiments  but 
rather  a  search  for  a  basis  of  interpretation  of  drama,  a 
means  for  evaluating  whatever  instance  may  be  presented 
among  the  theatrical  innovations  which  in  America  are 
numbered  actually  by  hundreds.  And  what  follows  must 
still  be  understood  to  be  illustrative,  though  as  far  as  pos- 
sible it  is  accurate  too. 

There  is  needed  for  a  people's  theater — 

Continuity  of  effort,  maintained  over  years  by  an 
ever-widening  group,  whose  members  should  ideally  be 
partners  in  the  theater  and  should  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible measure  be  producers  as  well  as  onlookers ; 

Simplified  forms ; 

And  a  relative  subordination  of  the  verbal  element  in 
all  that  is  done ;  an  emphasis,  more  bold  and  persistent 
than  has  yet  been  anywhere  attempted  in  America,  on 
such  more  primordial,  more  universal,  less  intellectual 
and  less  imitative  elements  in  drama  as  the  song,  and 
still  more  the  dance,  and  on  the  crafts. 

LET  one  example  suffice,  illustrating  all  the  proposi- 
tions above  but  especially  the  last  one   (the  others 
have  been  previously  stated  in  these  articles).     It  is  that 
institution  of  fascinating  history,  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house of  New  York. 

Alice  and  Irene  Lewisohn  lent  hands  at  "The  House  in 
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Henry  Street."  Their  children's  club  was  devoted  to 
manual  construction,  to  games  and  to  stories.  Old  legends 
were  told,  in  give-and-take  between  the  children  and  their 
leaders.  These  legends  were  consecutive,  leading  the  chil- 
dren in  imagination  along  the  far  tracks  of  humanity,  in 
history  and  around  the  globe.  The  games  were  rythmic, 
and  once,  at  the  drill  of  eastern  princesses,  when  Rossini's 
music  was  suddenly  played,  the  children  went  wild  and  the 
whole  group  was  carried  away  into  a  kind  of  lawless  ec- 
stacy. 

These  children  have  wildness  in  them ;  and  that  is  why 
the  Russian  Imperial  Ballet  proved  scarcely  a  more  sensi- 
tive instrument  for  the  bizarre  emotions  of  Petroucha  than 
did  these  children  when,  two  months  ago,  they  challenged 
comparison  in  costumes  they  had  themselves  made,  amid 
scenery  they  had  themselves  painted,  and  to  the  delight  of 
an  audience  which  has  come  to  recognize  in  these  East 
Side  children  a  collective  genius  to  be  described  like 
Wordsworth's  symbolical  cloud : 

"That  awful  power  rose  from  the  mind's  abyss 
Like  an  unfather'd  vapor,  which  enwraps 
At  once  some  lonely  traveller." 

The  solemnity  of  the  Jew  came  early  into  the  group-life 
of  these  children.  They  began  to  embody  the  Hebrew 
ritual.  With  no  formal  intent,  either  dramatic  or  religious, 
they  lived  out  the  Passover  festival  in  dance  and  song. 
The  fathers  and  mothers  came.  Said  one,  "Oh,  thank  you 
for  making  the  religion  of  my  children  beautiful !"  And 
another,  when  an  unruly  member  was  suspended  from  the 
group,  "Please  punish  him  any  other  way,  but  don't  stop 
him  from  learning  the  music  he  sings  to  us !"  The  writer 
witnessed  this  Passover  drama,  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 
He  has  watched  all  sorts  of  drama  in  more  than  one  land 
since  that  time,  but  has  never  felt  in  any  theater  a  more 
authentic  breath  of  the  living  imagination  than  breathed 
from — what?  A  game,  a  drama,  a  ritual,  a  social  occa- 
sion ;  a  group  of  children  passionately  recalling  out  of  the 
twilight  of  consciousness  a  communal  dream,  tasting  and 
transmitting  the  only  immortal  life  of  which  we  clearly 
know. 

The  group  had  no  theater.  It  worked  in  the  club  rooms 
and  gymnasium  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  building 
all  its  own  properties  and  taking  them  down  after  the  per- 
formances given  in  the  gymnasium.  "We  became  almost 
a  household  nuisance,"  says  Alice  Lewisohn.  These  phy- 
sical limitations  were  really  a  precious  discipline  for 
everybody  concerned  with  the  enterprise.  Dr.  Luther 
Gulick  has  significantly  remarked :  "A  theater  is  not  a 
place,  except  in  the  sense  of  being  a  cross-roads  of  human 
life.  A  theater  is  a  social,  not  a  physical  structure — a  so- 
cial integration." 

The  Neighborhood  Playhouse  was  for  five  years  this 
and  nothing  more.  It  was  acted  upon  by  every  interest 
and  every  personal  force  existing  in  and  around  that  bee- 
hive of  activity,  the  Henry  Street  Settlement.  It  gave 
back  contagiously  to  every  element  in  the  settlement  and 
neighborhood.  When  at  last,  only  a  year  ago,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Players  moved  into  their  own  theater,  which  is 
also  a  dramatic  workshop,  they  carried  with  them  the  tra- 
ditions of  self-help,  of  simplicity,  of  sociability,  due  to 
their  long  childhood  as  one  among  many  groups  in  the 
fellowship  of  Henry  Street. 

The  permeation  of  the  whole  community  by  dramatic 
influence  was  perfectly  shown  in  the  Pageant  of  Henry 
Street,  given  in  1913.  There  were  five  hundred  people 


in  costume ;  everything  but  the  incandescent  lamps,  which 
glimmered  like  a  multi-colored  heaven  over  the  street,  had 
been  made  by  the  people  themselves. 

The  present  Neighborhood  Playhouse  can  only  be  de- 
scribed in  a  word.  There  are  week-end  productions  by 
the  Neighborhood  Players,  who  are  the  continuing  human 
organization  of  the  Henry  Street  drama  and  who  are 
virtually  self-governing.  There  are  mid-week  productions 
in  which  local  or  imported  talent  may  be  used,  and  mo- 
tion picture  shows  four  evenings  a  week  and  on  Saturday. 
At  the  theater,  day  by  day,  there  is  instruction  in  dancing, 
in  choral  work,  in  poster  work,  in  designing,  in  the  con- 
struction of  properties,  and  in  costume  making.  These 
classes  both  study  and  produce ;  the  latest  play  given  at 
the  playhouse  was  fitted  up  entirely  by  the  local  groups, 
who  made  the  designs  and  transferred  them  to  canvas  and 
then  played  the  play.  Jephthah's  Daughter,  given  last 
year,  was  home-made  in  words,  in  music,  in  properties  and 
in  acting. 

Prices  never  vary.  They  are  25  and  50  cents  for  the- 
atrical entertainments,  and  5  cents  for  motion  pictures. 
Films  for  the  motion  picture  shows  are  laboriously  chosen 
and  interludes  are  provided — story-telling,  dancing,  spe- 
cial music. 

The  playhouse  has  250  people  in  its  classes  and  uses  ac- 


A  COSTUME  FOR  JEPHTHAH  S  DAUGHTER 

At  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  day  by  day,  there  is 
instruction  for  the  young  people  of  the  East  Side  in 
dancing,  in  choral  work,  in  poster  work,  in  designing, 
in  the  construction  of  properties,  and  in  the  making 
of  costumes 
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tively  in  one  way  or  another  perhaps  TOO  persons,  drawn 
from  the  neighborhood  and  from  the  clubs  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  weekly  audience  is  about  3,000,  and  at  night 
the  roof  of  the  playhouse  is  used  for  dancing. 

The  Neighborhood  Playhouse  is,  of  course,  not  self- 
supporting.  It  should  be  compared  to  a  seed  bed  in  which 
the  beginnings  of  reforestation  are  being  carried  out,  in 
which  foresters  are  being  trained,  soils  tested,  and  new 
floral  varieties  introduced  into  a  country.  Even  this 
metaphor  is  a  partial  one.  The  Neighborhood  Playhouse 
is  an  agency  engaged  in  the  production  of  new  forms, 
artistic  and  social;  it  is  a  practical  laboratory  of  social 
eugenics. 

Taken  all  alone,  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  would 
serve  to  guarantee  a  dramatic  future  for  America  and  to 
indicate  rather  specifically  the  lines  of  development  which 
would  hold  good  in  city  or  country,  in  immigrant  or  old 
American  groups.  Only  one  Mayo  clinic  is  needed  to 
show  the  need  for  a  changed  organization  of  medicine. 
One  research  by  Odin  established  the  fact  that  genius  is 
dependent  on  social  organization  for  its  self-discovery. 
One  Rochdale  Co-operative  Store  overthrew  the  economic 
antimony  between  individualism  and  collectivism.  One 
neighborhood  theater  demonstrates  the  fundamentally 
communal  nature  of  drama  and  the  importance  of  build- 
ing theaters  as  institutions  of  synthetic  art,  not  merely  of 
vocalism,  personal  exploitation  and  scenic  mimicry. 

As  a  matter  of  information — the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house incurs  a  deficit  of  something  like  $10,000  a  year, 
which  will  be  less  with  successive  years  and  which  is  oc- 
casioned by  experimentation,  teaching,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  overhead  service  which  would  suffice  to  ener- 
gize and  guide  a  whole  system  of  neighborhood  theaters. 

THE  Neighborhood  Playhouse  naturally  suggests  the 
Hull  House  Players  of  Chicago,  an  earlier  product  of 
the  group  life  of  Hull  House  as  the  Neighborhood  Players 
are  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement.  Like  the  Neighbor- 
hood Players,  the  Hull  House  Players  have  come  to  be 
the  voice  of  an  ever-widening  community,  and  in  both 
cases  the  development  has  been  unpretentious  but  cumu- 
lative and  has  been  due  to  an  inspired  and  devoted  per- 
sonal leadership. 

Laura  Dainty  Pelham,  who  directed  the  original  group 
of  twelve  young  people,  organized  in  1901  into  the  Hull 


House  Dramatic  Association,  still  directs  the  players. 
Every  member  of  the  group  is  a  wage-earner,  and  a  sug- 
gestion of  delightful  simplicity  and  naivete,  joined  with 
adventurousness  and  common  sense  (perhaps  the  over- 
soul  of  Chicago  is  like  that!)  hovers  about  the  entire  nar- 
rative of  the  fifteen  years'  life  of  the  enterprise.  Under 
Joseph  Jefferson's  advice,  the  group  began  its  producing 
career  with  an  out-and-out  melodrama  ;  the  villain,  as  Mrs. 
Pelham  describes  him,  fairly  "ate  up  the  scenery." 

Just  about  this  time  William  Butler  Yeats  gave  a  talk 
to  the  players,  and  Mrs.  Pelham's  remark  is  significant : 
"He  mystified  us  greatly  and  it  was  years  before  we  came 
to  understand  his  viewpoint,  which  now  seems  very  clear." 
Yeats  believes  that  the  great  ultimate  mysteries,  the  solemn 
powers  of  the  universe,  inhabit  common  life,  just  as  the 
energy  of  a  cosmic  tornado  inhabits  a  drop  of  dew.  As 
with  other  mystics  "his  Kingdom  of  God  lies  within." 

Continuity  of  open-minded  and  joyous  effort,  and  that 
almost  mystical  process  by  which  a  continuing  sympathetic 
audience  or  group  gives  back  to  the-  actor,  the  artist  or 
preacher  something  greater  than  himself,  have  led  the 
Hull  House  Players  quite  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom.  One  year  after  another  their  work,  collectively 
rather  than  individually,  strikes  a  surer  note  of  vital  art, 
while  their  repertory  conforms  to  the  living  interests  of 
our  day  and  to  the  local  interests  of  their  community  with 
greater  perfection.  Since  1911,  they  have  gone  daringly 
into  social  drama,  beginning  with  a  dramatization,  by  a 
wage-working  Jewish  girl  of  the  neighborhood,  of  Leroy 
Scott's  labor  story  The  Walking  Delegate,  and  continuing 
into  such  plays  as  Galsworthy's  Justice  and  Masefield's 
Tragedy  of  Nan. 

In  1012.  the  Irish  Players  were  for  several  weeks  in 
Chicago,  bringing  with  them  an  influence  at  once  rich 
(for  the  most  speculative  and  sophisticated  ideas  of  the 
modern  theater  have  played  their  part  in  the  Irish  enter- 
prise), and  robust  as  the  genius  of  the  new  Ireland.  The 
Hull  House  Players  watched  their  whole  repertory  and 
came  to  know  them  humanly.  During  the  following 
winter  they  earned  enough  money  through  play-acting  to 
carry  the  entire  Hull  House  company  over  to  Ireland. 

Both  the  Neighborhood  Players  and  the  Hull  House 
Players,  be  it  noted,  had  made  sure  their  claim  on  the 
future  before  they  moved  into  regular  playhouses.  But 
were  there  other  conditions,  uniquely  propitious,  making 
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it  doubtful  whether  these  examples  can  be  followed  in  a 
hundred  places,  as  they  ought  to  be?  Personality  is,  of 
course,  always  unique,  leadership  is  always  essential,  and 
these  things  the  Hull  House  and  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
ers have  had.  But  who  knows  the  latent  resources  of  any 
community  in  genius,  in  temperament,  in  organizing  ca- 
pacity ?  We  only  know  that  these  resources  are  respon- 
sive and  exhaustless,  wherever  efficient  social  mechanics 
is  applied  to  their  utilization.  But  it  might  be  said :  Hull 
House  and  Henry  Street  Settlement  had  produced  ante- 
cedent modifications  in  their  communities.  From  these 
changed  communities  a  creative  drama  took  rise.  But 
where  are  we  to  find  Henry  Street  and  Hull  House  settle- 
ments ? 

T  TNDOUBTEDLY,  if  these  questions  could  be  satis- 
*J  factorily  met,  many  groups  and  agencies,  now  hesi- 
tant, would  take  heart  and  go  forward  with  community 
drama.  The  writer  knows  that  scores  of  community 
centers  are  in  this  hesitant  frame  of  mind.  Let  us  an- 
swer, then,  by  two  examples. 

First,  perfect  equipment  and  abundant  capital  do  not 
favor  the  beginnings  of  community  drama.  They  are 
likely  to  prove  instrumental  rather  in  cutting  the  tap-root 
through  which  drama  lives,  than  in  nourishing  that  tap- 
root. Witness  the  New  Theater.  This  New  York  enter- 
prise is  mentioned  here  because  it  was  a  costly  and  widely- 
heralded  enterprise.  Its  failure  is  sometimes  quoted  to 
show  that  the  prevailing  commercial  way  is  the  right  way 


CHILDREN  OF 
THE  NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD PL  A  Y  - 
H  O  US  E  WHO 
LIVE  OVER  THE 
PASSOVER  FES- 
TIVAL IN  DANCE 
AND  SOXG 


A  GAME,  A  DRAMA,  A  RITUAL, 
A  SOCIAL  OCCASION;  A  GROUP 
OF  CHILDREN  PASSIONATELY  RE- 
CALLING OUT  OF  THE  TWILIGHT 

OF  CONSCIOUSNESS  A  COMMUNAL 
DREAM,  TESTING  AND  TRANS- 
MITTING THE  ONLY  IMMORTAL 
LIFE  OF  WHICH  WE  CLEARLY 

KNOW" 
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in  the  theater.  And  the  press  just  now  is  hinting  that  a 
new  theater  is  being  considered  by  some  wealthy  persons. 
The  New  Theater  had  virtues.  Because  its  aims  were 
other  than  pecuniary,  it  was  freed  from  having  to  specu- 
late. It  mitigated  the  star-system  evil  and  maintained 
short  runs  for  plays.  It  produced  certain  notable  plays. 
But  in  culture  and  in  wealth  it  was  hopelessly  superior. 
It  was  not  responsibly  related,  nor  was  there  any  policy 


PLAYHOUSE   OF   THE    WISCONSIN    PLAYERS 

of  relating  it,  to  a  continuing  coherent  audience,  save  as 
wealthy  subscribers  were  among  the  audience.  It  did 
not  affiliate  itself  with  popular  groups,  and  would  have 
scorned  to  use  non-professional  service.  It  aimed  ap- 
parently to  remain  unique  through  commanding  large  sums 
of  money. 

This  is  a  sad  story.  As  "the  good  is  ever  the  enemy 
of  the  best,"  it  is  fortunate  that  the  New  Theater  is  no 
more,  but  a  social  worker  must  bemoan  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  gone  for  naught,  poured  into  an 
enterprise  sociologically  grotesque,  which  even  if  estab- 
lished would  not  have  tended  to  reproduce  itself. 

Second,  community  drama  need  not  wait  on  a  pre- 
existent  highly  organized  social  life  or  communal  culture. 
Drama  is  not  just  a  by-product  of  community  life;  it  is 
the  very  self  of  community  life,  it  creates  social  action, 
it  is  a  social  means  as  well  as  a  social  condition  and  a 
social  end.  The  Little  Country  Theater  of  North  Dakota 
has  already  been  described  [see  THE  SURVEY  for  Jan- 
uary 1]. 


Let  us  look  now  at  the  Wisconsin  Dramatic  Society. 

Here  was  no  -cherishing  influence  of  a  social  settlement 
or  great  church  or  university.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
the  Wisconsin  results  are  made  possible  through  the  acute 
hunger  and  loneliness  of  country  folk,  as  might  be  sug- 
gested (though  not  wisely)  with  reference  to  the  North 
Dakota  theater.  For  the  best  achievements  of  the  Wis- 
consin group  have  been  wrought  in  Wilwaukee,  a  metrop- 
olis itself  and  only  two  hours  away  from  the  amusement 
attractions  of  Chicago. 

Initiative  was  provided,  of  course ;  Prof.  Thomas  N. 
Dickinson  inspired  the  creation  of  the  Wisconsin  Dramatic 
Society.  It  was  organized  in  a  fundamentally  right  way 
and  would  seem  to  have  been  blessed  throughout  with  a 
leadership  at  once  practical  and  visionary ;  it  has  developed 
in  that  same  cumulative,  experimental  way  that  has  been 
noted  in  the  history  of  the  Neighborhood  and  the  Hull 
House  Players,  and  like  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  the 
workshop  of  the  Wisconsin  Dramatic  Society  is  far  more 
than  a  theater  of  painted  scenery  and  spoken  drama. 
Most  of  the  component  arts  of  the  theater  are  cultivated 
at  the  workshop,  which  is  a  kind  of  general  social  center 
as  well. 

The  society  rests  on  a  popular  membership  (the  fee  is 
$5  a  year),  uses  non-professional  talent  solely,  aims  to 
serve  the  whole  state  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  already  be- 
come a  synthetic  institution  of  drama,  and  a  social  or- 
ganization for  the  maintenance,  promotion  and  creation  of 
drama  in  its  broadest  conceptions.  It  is  reproducible  any- 
where. 

The  original  purposes  of  the  society,  as  compiled  from 
its  literature,  were  as  follows : 

To  support  good  plays. 

To  promote  the  study  of  plays  and  of  the  problems 
of  the  theater. 

To  translate  and  compile  plays ;  and  to  facilitate  the 
writing,  printing  and  production  of  home-talent  plays. 

To  maintain  non-professional  companies  which  would 
produce  good  plays  at  low  cost. 

Finally,  to  raise  the  community  standard  in  things 
dramatic  in  every  way  possible. 

The  society  has  actually  and  measurably  accomplished 
every  one  of  the  things  mentioned  above.  An  emphasis 
on  literary  drama — on  the  theater  of  words — is  notice- 
able in  the  earlier  records  of  the  society.  But  of  late  a 
new  note  of  central  importance  has  been  struck.  Appar- 
ently through  the  persistence  of  Laura  Sherry,  the  society 
has  pressed  out  into  fields  of  craft  work  and  of  the  dance, 
and  the  workshop,  now  the  headquarters  of  the  society, 
is  becoming  a  home  of  the  complete  theater  in  the  same 
way  that  a  renaissance  atelier  was  a  home  of  all  the  plastic 
arts,  a  place  where  statues  of  bronze  or  marble  could  be 
made,  where  wagon-wheels  might  be  painted  and  like- 
wise papal  cloisters. 

There  proceeds  at  the  workshop  the  writing  of  plays, 
the  rehearsing  and  re-moulding  of  plays,  the  competitive 
production  of  plays,  vocal  training,  dancing,  the  manu- 
facture of  properties.  Machinery  for  energizing  and  guid- 
ing the  affiliated  groups  in  Milwaukee  and  throughout 
Wisconsin  is  kept  in  action  from  the  workshop  head- 
quarters. The  society  publishes  the  Playhouse,  invaluable 
to  the  student  of  community  drama. 

WE  will  now  pass  with  quick  review  or  bare  men- 
tion  a  number  of   other   significant   adventures  in 
American  drama,  leaving  space  for  some  generalizations 
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and  for  a  re-definition  of  drama,  toward  which  these 
articles  have  pointed. 

The  only  municipal  theater  in  America  is  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  This  theater  was  presented  to  Northampton 
by  E.  H.  R.  Lyman  many  years  ago.  For  a  long  time  it 
was^merely  rented  to  visiting  companies,  but  four  years 
ago  it  became  a  real  municipal-communal  theater,  owned 
and  managed  by  the  people  themselves.  A  stock  company, 
resident  in  Northampton,  directed  by  Jessie  Bonstelle 
and  Bertram  Harrison,  has  for  the  past  four  seasons  of- 
fered a  new  play  each  week.  As  part  of  the  enterprise, 
George  B.  McCollum  maintains  a  little  theater  for  the 
experimental  production  of  new  plays  and  the  discovery 
of  new  talent. 

Northampton,  a  town  of  some  20,000  persons,  has,  of 
course,  not  exerted  as  yet  any  profound  influence  on  its 
own  drama.  For  this  there  is  needed  either  the  collective 
force  of  many  communities,  or  a  many-sided  effort  by 
the  few  over  a  fairly  long  period  of  time,  or  the  impulsion 
of  a  great  leader.  Artistic  leadership  of  a  high  order  is 
now  being  provided  through  Thomas  Swern,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  little  theater  productions. 

From  Northampton  we  pass  to  such  repertory  and 
stock  company  theaters  as  the  Toy,  of  Boston,  the  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Chicago  little  theaters,  the  Wash- 
ington Square  (Bandbox)  Players  of  New  York.  In 
all  these  groups  of  workers,  the  non-professional  element 
is  more  or  less  to  the  fore ;  the  audience  is  a  special  and 
fairly  regular  one ;  and  the  more  crass  evils  of  the  com- 
mercial theater  are  obviated  through  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  actors  or  managers,  through  continuing  engage- 
ments, simplified  scenery  and  reduced  advertising  costs, 
or  through  contributions  or  endowment  in  one  form  or 
another.  These  theaters  are  valuable  and  interesting. 
They  are  sources  for  new  ideas  and  new  dramaturgic 
forms.  They  are  outlets  for  talent. 

The  mere  existence  of  open-air  theaters  should  be  re- 
ferred to  here.  They  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  a  subse- 
quent article  about  pageants.  They  are  a  newest  American 
development  of  the  oldest  conditions  under  which  drama 


REMARKAHI.K  SKI- 
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has  been  given.  The  Bankside  Theater  of  North  Dakota, 
and  the  Greek  Theater  of  the  Theosophic  colony  at  Point 
Loma,  Calif.,  appear  to  the  writer  as  perhaps  more  sig- 
nificant than  most  of  the  open-air  theaters. 

The  Bankside  Theater  grew  directly  out  of  a  need,  and 
in  response  to  the  readiness,  of  a  vital  group  of  people  who 
continue  to  use  it.  It  is  built  on  the  margin  of  a  river. 
Prof.  Frederick  H.  Koch's  Department  of  Dramatic 
Literature  and  the  Sock  and  Buskin  society  of  North  Da- 
kota University,  whose  members  collaborated  to  produce 
the  notable  Pageant  of  the  Northwest,  insure  the  working- 
out  of  some  progressive  and  richly  democratic  form  of 
drama  through  this  theater.  Similarly  at  Point  Loma, 
gorgeously  located  right  over  the  shores  of  the  broad  Pa- 
cific, some  new  dramatic  revelation  of  the  human  spirit 
is  to  be  looked  for.  The  beautiful  Greek  Theater  at  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  has  been  often  described. 

WE  now  have  an  incomplete  panorama  of  American 
experimental   drama   before   us.      Can   we   venture 
upon  some  generalizations? 

What  is  the  state's  duty  toward  the  theater,  apart  from 
licensing  and  regulating  it?  This  duty  would  seem  to  be 
two-fold: 

1.  Public  properties,  which  ought  to  be  developed  in 
general  for  multiple  use  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
social  life,  should  be  built  with  reference  to  the  needs  of 
drama  among  other  needs.  Drama  as  a  voluntary  under- 
taking can  be  developed  almost  anywhere — in  the  farm- 
er's parlor,  on  the  playground,  at  the  street  corner. 

But  drama  as  an  economic  enterprise  is  dependent  on 
stage  facilities  and  an  adequate  seating  capacity. 

There  exist  thousands  of  auditoriums  in  the  United 
States  which  could  have  been  built  as  theaters  with  only 
a  trifling  increase  in  cost.  The  inefficiency  of  most  public 
school  auditoriums  is  heart-breaking,  but  we  are  not 
lacking  in  examples  of  better  planning.  The  picture  of  a 
high  school  auditorium  at  Racine,  Wis.,  which  is  repro- 
duced with  this  article,  illustrates  the  right  way.  Rich- 
land  Center,  Wis.,  possesses  a  $50,000  structure  which  is 
a  city  hall,  a  club  house  and  an  auditorium  in  one,  and  in 
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HIGH    SCHOOL    AUDITORIUM,    RACINE.    WIS. 

TViw  is  one  of  the  few  public  schools  which  have  both 
the  physical  equipment  and  the  unprofessional  organi- 
zation  for   community   drama 

which  simple  drama  can  be  given.  The  Washington  Irv- 
ing High  School  in  New  York,  presents  a  famous  case 
of  the  right  kind  of  auditorium  construction.  This  sub- 
ject of  construction  need  not  be  gone  into  here,  for  it 
has  been  discussed  at  length  by  a  practical  school  archi- 
tect, C.  B.  J.  Snyder,  architect  to  the  New  York  Board  of 
Education,  in  the  report,  recently  published,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  City  Plan  of  the  National  Conference  on  Com- 
munity Centers. 

While  any  number  of  free  theaters  might  not  succeed 
in  bringing  community  drama  into  existence,  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  facilities  at  low  rentals  is  an  absolute 
pre-requisite  for  the  general  development  of  •  a  people's 
theater. 

2.  It  is  slowly  coming  to  be  recognized  that  the  state 
has  a  duty  of  promoting  social  organization,  quite  as  im- 
perative as  the  duty  of  planning  streets  or  of  educating 
individual  minds.     Of  this  idea,  our  recreation  commis- 
sions and   our  community   center  movement  are  tokens. 
The  state  should  promote  drama  because  it  is  a  compon- 
ent  of   the  highest  value — perhaps   the  most   vital   com- 
ponent— in   the   new   self-conscious   community   endeavor 
which  we  are  all  hoping  for.     It  would  be  possible  to 
create  community  centers  through  the  use  of  drama  alone, 
if   drama  were  treated  as  a   synthetic  art  and  a  public 
forum,  as  it  should  be.    The  experience  of  North  Dakota 
illustrates  this  fact. 

Drama  is  a  practical  Social  tool — a  socio-genetic  insti- 
tution at  once  old  and  tried,  and  intensely  adapted  to 
modern  preferences.  When  our  leaders  of  thought  and 
those  who  control  public  policy  become  educated  to  the 
meaning  and  values  of  the  theater,  there  will  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  duty  of  government  to  promote  people's 
theaters. 

3.  What   is   said   above   implies   the   idea  that  drama 
should  be  promoted  by  the  state  as  part  of  the  broader 
community  movement.     This  will  be  the  natural  tendency 
in  America.     The  outright  endowment  of  theaters,  or  the 
municipal    operation   of   theaters,    or   such   pseudo-public 
enterprises  as  the  New  Theater,  are  much  more  open  to 
debate. 

Public  endowments  in  the  form  of  special  grants  made 
to  theaters  for  particular  services  have  proved  in  Ger- 
many especially  to  be  a  generally  wholesome  method. 
Such  grants  might  secure  reduced  prices  or  the  mainte- 
nance of  auxiliary  enterprises  by  the  theater  such  as  are 
maintained  by  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  and  the  Wis- 
consin Players. 

4.  Going  outside  the  purview  of  the  state,  everything 
is  to  be   said  in   favor  of   such  broadcast  organizations, 
•existing  to  improve  popular  taste  in  things  dramatic,  to 


guarantee  audiences  to  desirable  plays,  and  in  general  to 
create  a  situation  favoring  dramatic  progress,  as  the 
Drama  League  of  America.  And  mention  should  be  again 
made  of  the  Civic  Theater  Corporation  plan,  which  was 
outlined  in  the  preceding  article  [see  THE  SURVEY  for 
May  6]. 

This  plan  differs  from  the  methods  of  the  Drama 
League,  in  that  it  does  not  primarily  consist  of  an  organ- 
ization of  interested  theater-goers,  but  is  rather  a  device 
through  which  every  method  of  promotion  and  advertis- 
ing could  be  employed,  whether  usual  or  unusual,  through 
which  capital  could  be  raised  and  modern  business  or- 
ganization applied  to  the  question,  which  after  all  is  the 
fundamental  one :  How  is  the  theater  to  be  responsibly 
related  to  a  continuing  audience? 

NOW.  turning  from  questions  of  social  method,  we 
face  again  the  question,  no  less  practical  than  it  is 
fascinating  on  the  speculative  side :  What  is  the  theater  ? 
What  concept  should  guide  the  people  in  trying  to  re- 
claim the  theater  for  their  own? 

The  suggestion  of  this  article  has  been  earnestly  pointed 
toward  a  minimizing  of  the  verbal  elements  in  drama. 
This  policy,  from  a  narrow  and  immediate  standpoint 
of  the  propagandist  drama,  is  a  reactionary  one.  Verbal 
drama  is  intellectual  drama.  The  theater  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  pivoted  around  Ibsen.  But  with  the  strange 
and  profound  dramas  of  Maeterlinck,  beginning  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  a  new  mood  and  tendency  has 
grown  in  the  modern  theater.  This  tendency  has  found 
a  unique,  stimulating  and  bizarre  expression  in  Gordon 
Craig's  famous  book  The  Art  of  the  Theater.  Verbal 
drama,  didactic  and  poetic,  holds  its  own  and  advances, 
but  more  of  imagination,  of  spirit,  of  feeling  is  invading 
our  stage.  That  which  created  drama  at  the  origin  is 
rising  to  create  it  again ;  all  the  faculties  of  body  and 
mind  and  the  powers  of  mass  movement  are  again  de- 
manding their  enfranchisement  in  the  theater. 

These  far-wandering  hopes  for  the  theater,  voiced  by 
Fiona  Macleod,  Maeterlinck,  Reinhardt  and  Isadora  Dun- 
can, are  equally  the  solution  nearest  at  hand  for  the  prob- 
lem of  community  drama  in  America.  Community  drama 
will  succeed  best  through  being  most  ambitious.  To  de- 
pend exclusively  on  the  spoken  word  will  be  its  most  fatal 
blunder.  Some  of  the  reasons  follow : 

First,  spoken  drama  is  written  for  the  few,  and  only 
the  few  can  participate  in  a  real  way  in  producing  it. 
Nor  is  there  evidence  that  most  children  or  adults  are 
disposed  toward  or  capable  of  histrionic  expression  of  the 
mainly  verbal  type. 

Second,  verbal  drama  represents  a  sort  of  absentee 
landlordism.  It  carries  with  it  the  tyranny  of  past  ages, 
of  distant  places  and  of  the  aristocratic  point  of  view. 
So  much  of  powerful,  romantic  and  magnificent  thought 
has  been  preserved  in  written  drama  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  an  indigenous  written  drama  to  compete  with 
it  for  favor  either  among  actors  or  among  the  audience. 

The  standard  drama  holds  the  field ;  the  community 
becomes  a  parrot  as  regards  the  essentials  of  the  pro- 
duction, however  much  individual  self-development  the 
actors  may  get  out  of  their  spoken  roles.  With  this  fact 
goes  the  circumstance  that  written  drama  carries  along 
all  those  traditional  accretions  which  are  preserved  by 
the  conventional  stage,  and  subtly  imposes  on  the  com- 
munity the  very  conventions  from  which  a  people's  drama 
ought  to  be  free. 

And  on  the  positive  side :  We  moderns,  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  printing  and  commercial  arithmetic  and 
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power  machinery  and  the  disruption  of  small-unit  social 
life,  have  been  progressively  surrendering  our  traditions 
of  emotional  expressiveness  and  permitting  our  organs 
of  expression  to  atrophy.  We  rarely  even  gesticulate 
with  our  hands;  to  leap  for  joy  would  paralyze  us  from 
embarrassment;  to  sing  for  joy  would  prove  us  intoxi- 
cated. Even  among  orators  it  is  the  daring  few  who  put 
the  lift  of  life  into  their  voices.  Common  utterance  is 
scrupulously  unrhythmical — William  Butler  Yeats  grieves 
over  the  fact  that  'even  the  Irish  peasantry  have  ceased  to 
intone  their  speech. 

Man's  nature  is  what  it  used  to  be,  and  this  wilting  of 
life's  expressiveness  is  a  social  disease  entirely.  Man's 
nature  does  not  want  to  wilt.  The  furies  of  modern  so- 
cial dancing,  the  revels  of  wordless  noise  at  our  ball  games 
prove  it.  Miss  DuFour's  dancing  children  prove  it. 
Harry  H.  Barnhart  takes  any  crowd  of  people  one  pleases, 
and  in  a  half  hour  the  most  frozen  breast  has  melted, 
and  tired  business  men  have  thrown  themselves  into  the 
passion  of  the  song'. 

The  dispositions  of  human  nature  which  made  synthetic 
drama  at  the  beginning  are  ready  to  make  it  again.  They 
never  needed  drama  as  they  do  now  in  their  day  of  exile. 
A  community  theater  which  knew  how  to  use  these  varied 
dispositions  toward  expression — not  only  song  and  dance, 
but  the  instinct  of  workmanship,  the  latent  passion  which 
is  in  multitudes  of  people  for  shaping  material  things  into 
beautiful  forms  for  social  use— such  a  community  theater 
would  become  a  profound  economic  necessity,  would 
command  kinds  of  power  and  quantities  of  power  whose 
existence  we  scarcely  guess,  would  create  a  new  social 
situation  in  the  lives  of  all  those  it  touched,  and  would  in 


T  ET  us,  in  closing,  try  to  get  a  perspective  of  the  theater 
-L/  in  relation  to  modern  life.  We  see  in  the  theater 
a  manifold  process  of  fermentation  and  change.  \Ve 
see  the  vast  bulk  of  the  conventional  and  commercialized 
theater  tottering  to  its  end,  while  the  new  undertakings, 
when  they  are  all  summed  up,  are  in  their  quantity  like 
pygmies  under  the  shadow  of  the  gigantic  commercial 
show  business.  We  see  the  volume  of  human  life  flowing 
on  without  even  a  consciousness  of  the  existence,  much, 
less  the  value,  of  drama.  We  see  the  growing  impersonal- 
ism  of  life,  the  impersonal  organization  of  human  forces 
into  vast  units  and  specialized  processes,  into  business 
enterprises  encircling  the  earth.  Can  we  take  drama  seri- 
ously any  more — can  we  even  take  our  human  selves  seri- 
ously, in  this  age  when  the  economic  steed  has  run  away 
with  its  rider? 

We  turn  for  reassurance  to  the  life  of  children  every- 
where, to  the  woman's  movement,  to  the  astonishing  re- 
vival of  emotionalist  philosophy  during  the  last  decade. 
We  turn  to  Europe,  where  nations  have  become  tidal 
waves,  where  the  primeval  human  energies  fill  the  sky 
like  tropical  lightnings.  The  machine  is  not  yet  wholly 
lord,  and  for  drama  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  not  yet  too 
late.  Drama  has  not  run  its  course,  for  the  primordial 
struggles  yet  continue  and  the  human  relationship  has  nof 
yet  lost  its  mystery  or  glory.  We  have  only  begun  to 
discover  our  inner  selves,  or  our  social  selves.  As  F.  W. 
H.  Myers  says,  we  are  in  the  dark  stone  age  of 'history. 
We  humans  will  still  be  young  ten  thousand  years  from 
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time  be  the  parent   of   new   art   forms   and   social   forms 
unforeseen,  propitious,  splendid. 

There  is  no  danger  that  the  wealth  of  written  drama 
will  not  ultimately  be  used,  or  that  the  word  will  not  come 
into  its  own.  The  writer  is  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
personality  is  woven  out  of  words  and  out  of  the  feeling- 
associations  and  secondary  images  which  go  with  words. 
But  it  remains  true  that  literary  drama  is  a  dangerous 
friend  for  the  community  theater,  and  that  a  community- 
theater  devoted  exclusively  to  the  spoken  drama  will  tend 
to  be  an  imitative  theater  in  the  main,  will  hardly  achieve 
a  true  rooting  in  the  common  life,  will  have,  in  short,  a 
superficial  and  dubious  future. 


now.     Three  million  years  hence,  in  geodetic  and  astro- 
nomical probability,  we  may  yet  inhabit  this  globe. 

When  Anton  Tchekoff  cries,  "Let  us  have  new  forms  or 
else  nothing  at  all,"  it  is  not  a  cry  of  bankruptcy  in  drama. 
What  Tchekoff  demands  for  the  theater  we  are  demanding 
for  all  human  life  today  and  therefore  for  the  theater.  Our 
century  is  a  painful  and  groping  one,  but  it  is  a  dawn- 
twilight,  through  and  through.  It  is  a  formative  time,  blest 
and  beset  with  energies  truly  superhuman :  for  conscious 
ness  is  expanding  enormously,  and  we  have  harnessed  the 
cosmos  for  social  service.  We  are  at  a  spring-flood  of  new 
experience,  and  we  are  disposed  to  open  the  flood-gates. 
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recklessly.  This  experience  is  essentially  a  self-discovery 
through  the  discovery  of  new  dangers  and  new  potencies 
lodged  in  the  human  relationship.  Drama  is  a  means  of 
attaining  and  of  transmitting  consciousness  at  this  moment 
of  our  life,  and  its  vagueness  and  multiplicity  of  form — 
its  present  indeterminateness — reflects  the  deep  structural 
changes  that  are  revealing  themselves  in  the  countenance 
of  the  world.  The  world's  face  is  not  old  but  young — 
inscrutably,  poignantly  young ;  and  drama  is  like  that. 

This  exceedingly  generalized  view  of  drama,  with  its 
implied  definition  of  drama  and  of  the  theater,  has  been 
insisted  on  through  all  the  preceding  articles.  Yet  it  needs 
this  simple  restatement.  Drama  is  first  of  all  a  mode  of 
communication  between  men,  in  which  the  purport  is  con- 
veyed through  symbolic  action  rather  than  through  words. 
Its  subject-matter  is  that  tension  inherent  in  the  relation 
of  one  thing  to  another ;  and  it  tends  to  be  used  as  a 
mode  of  communication  regarding  any  subject  in  which 


tasies,  when  through  a  moving  twilight  of  precipices  and , 
gulfs,  or  a  vague  painted  suggestion  of  illimitable  crowds, 
he  conveys,  without  human  action  or  words,  the  innermost 
sigh  or  impulsion  of  Hamlet  or  Julius  Caesar. 

And  going  still  beyond,  we  can  see  that  Chateaubriand's 
paradox  is  no  paradox :  "To  recover  the  desert,  I  took 
refuge  in  the  theater."  Fiona  Macleod,  in  her  thrilling 
introduction  to  The  House  of  Usna,  says : 

"I  think  Chateaubriand's  utterance  is  the  profoundest  I 
know,  witnessing  to  the  fundamentally  psychic  nature  of  the 
drama.  By  the  desert,  Chateaubriand  meant  that  wilderness, 
that  actual  or  symbolic  solitude,  to  which  the  creative  imagina- 
tion goes  as  the  curlew  to  the  wastes  or  as  the  mew  to  foam  or 
wind.  'Be  on  your  guard  against  solitude :  the  great  passions 
are  solitary,  and  to  transport  them  to  the  desert  is  to  restore 
them  to  their  triumph.'  The  whole  effort  of  a  civilization  be- 
come anemic  and  disillusioned  must  be  to  'recover  the  desert.'  " 


In  "the  desert"  we  dream,  dramatically 
what  ? 


and  of 
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These  two  stage  scenes,  by  Robert  Edmond  Jones,  suggest  the  ideas  of  simplification  and  symbolization  of  Gordon  Craig 


contingency  (/.  e.,  choice)  exists  or  is  believed  to  exist. 
In  ages  when  nature  or  God  are  believed'to  be  free  agents, 
nature  and  God  are  important  protagonists  in  drama.  In 
our  own  age,  drama  concerns  itself  almost  wholly  with  the 
human  relation,  that  last  stronghold  from  which,  in  the 
nature  of  our  existence,  the  feeling  of  contingency  can 
never  be  driven  out.  But  even  in  the  age  of  magical  creeds, 
and  in  the  Greek  and  Hebraic  and  mediaeval  drama,  we 
are  now  inclined  to  believe  that  the  theater  drew,  although 
unknowing  to  itself,  on  just  that  ever-flowing  wellspring  of 
mystery,  of  fear  and  hope  and  consciousness, — the  human 
relationship. 

The  above  definition  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  one 
more  hint.  The  objective  material  of  drama  has  always 
been  mainly  the  human  form  as  a  whole,  singly  or  in 
groups.  But  in  child  life  and  in  the  highly  formalized 
marionette  theaters  of  many  lands,  symbolic  representa- 
tions of  the  human  form  are  used.  And  passing  further, 
drama  may  use  not  the  human  form  but  as  it  were  the  sym- 
bols of  disembodied  emotions.  The  sublimations  of  ancient 
Egypt,  consciously  and  with  formal  intent  wrought  into 
gigantic  stone,  still  utter  their  ever-silent  drama  after  the 
ruin  of  thousands  of  years.  Drama  at  its  highest  is  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  be  sought  in  music — in  Wagner  and 
Strauss,  for  example. 

Passing  to  the  deliberate  philosophies  and  techniques  of 
the  theater,  we  see  how  little  eccentric,  how  near  to  the 
ancient  highroad,  is  Gordon  Craig  even  in  his  extreme  fan- 


Psychology  gives  the  answer.  It  teaches  us  to  respect 
the  unwearying  artist  in  us  all  who  evades  the  psychic 
censor  and  weaves  our  dreams  of  night,  who  concerns  him- 
self dramatically  through  all  our  millions  of  lives,  from 
age  to  age,  with  one  subject-matter  alone — the  human  rela- 
tionship. 

PERHAPS  this  definition  of  the  theater  and  this  series 
of  articles  cannot  better  be  concluded  than  through 
quoting  from  Frank  H.  Simonds,  writing  on  the  Struggle 
at  Verdun.  Must  \ve  wait  for  a  world  war  to  bring  to 
us  that  elevation  of  consciousness  "by  which  we  dare  to 
live  and  die?" 

"Presently  my  French  companion  said  to  me:  Tt  is  a 
long  time,  isn't  it  ?'  He  meant  all  the  years  since  the  first 
storm  came  out  of  the  north,  and  I  think  the  same  thought 
is  in  every  Frenchman's  mind.  Then  he  told  me  his  story. 

'  'I  had  two  boys,'  he  said ;  'one  was  taken  from  me 
years  ago  in  an  accident ;  he  was  killed  and  it  was  terrible. 
But  the  other  I  gave. 

'  'He  was  shot,  my  last  boy,  up  near  Verdun,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  He  did  not  die  at  once  and  I  went 
to  him.  For  twenty  days  I  sat  beside  him  in  a  cellar 
waiting  for  him  to  die.  I  bought  the  last  coffin  in  the 
village,  that  he  might  be  buried  in  it,  and  kept  it  under 
my  bed.  We  talked  many  times  before  he  died,  and  he 
told  me  all  he  knew  of  the  fight,  of  the  men  about  him 
and  how  they  fell. 

"  'My  name  is  finished,  but  I  say  to  you  now  that  in  all 
that  experience  there  was  nothing  that  was  not  beautiful." 
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LIFE'S    CLINIC 

A  SERIES  OF  SKETCHES  WRITTEN 
FROM  BETWEEN  THE  LIlfES  OF 
SOME  MEDICAL  CASE  HISTORIES 


PAYMENT  IN   FULL 

By  Edith  Houghton   Hooker 


IT  SEEMED  to  me  that  everyone  1  knew  called  me 
up  about  Richards,  that  morning.  First,  there  was 
the  paying  teller  at  the  National  Union  Bank  who 
called  to  determine  whether  or  not  I  had  given 
Richards  a  check  drawn  on  my  account  for  $5,000. 

I  almost  dropped  the  receiver.  Never  in  my  life  had  I 
run  an  account  with  $5,000  credited  to  me  all  at  one  time. 
I  implored  the  man  not  to  call  the  police,  as  he  assured 
me  he  meant  to  do,  but  merely  to  hold  the  check  for  col- 
lection if  he  could  get  hi:  hands  on  it,  and  let  me  look  up 
Richards  first.  I  thought  he  might  have  been  drinking, 
though  generally  speaking,  he  was  a  most  moderate  man ; 
or  that  he  might  be  in  some  serious  trouble,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  his  downfall. 

I  had  known  Richards  for  years.  We  had  always  been 
excellent  friends,  and  I  felt  sure  there  must  be  a  mistake 
somewhere.  A  few  minutes  later,  they  telephoned  from 
the  Country  Club,  and  then  I  saw  that  I  had  made  a  correct 
diagnosis.  Richards  had  ordered  drink  after  drink.  He 
was  making  a  perfect  beast  of  himself.  The  steward  called 
me  up  knowing  that  I  was  a  friend  of  Richards ;  and  he 
wanted  me  to  take  him  away  somewhere,  anywhere.  The 
dignity  of  the  club  was  at  stake.  Fortunately,  there  were 
very  few  people  about,  but  he  was  carrying  on  scandal- 
ously. I  tnld  the  steward  to  put  him  in  a  cab  and  send 
him  home,  and  he  assured  me  he  would  if  it  was  in  any 
wise  possible.  All  this  was  during  my  office  hours  and  I 
simply  could  not  get  away. 

No  sooner  had  I  settled  down  to  work  again  than  a 
coach-building  firm  rang  me  up.  It  appeared  that  Rich- 
ards had  given  my  name  as  a  reference.  He  had  ordered 
six  tally-ho  coaches,  built  after  a  special  English  model, 
and  he  had  announced  that  he  was  going  to  run  a  coach- 
ing route  between  Morristown  and  Philadelphia. 

Light  began  to  dawn  upon  me.  Could  it  be  that  the 
man  was  coming  down  with  paresis?  I  had  treated  him 
for  dyspepsia,  some  time  ago,  and  I  remembered  that  he 
had  complained  of  headache  and  slight  deafness ;  but  I 
hadn't  seen  him  for  several  weeks  now,  as  it  happened, 
before  he  had  gone  off  on  a  thirty-six-mile  trip  and  had 
been  walking  his  friends  out  of  their  senses.  The  Sunday 
before  he  had  gone  off  on  a  thirty-six  mile  trip  and  had 
come  home  alone — all  the  others  had  fallen  by  the  way- 
side, utterly  exhausted.  But  it  wasn't  really  believable ;  he 
had  always  been  such  a  decent  man,  absolutely  moral  so 
far  as  I  knew.  He  was  married,  had  been  married  for 
fifteen  years,  and  had  a  most  engaging  little  daughter. 

Finally,  his  wife  called  to  me,  almost  in  tears.  It  was 
distressingly  inconvenient,  but  go  I  must.  I  went  out  and 
told  my  patients  that  they  would  have  to  come  back  the 
next  day.  I  jumped  into  my  machine  and  ran  around  to 
Spruce  street  in  great  anxiety.  If  he  really  had  paresis, 


it  wasn't  any  too  safe  to  have  him  at  large ;  he  might  sud- 
denly fall  upon  somebody. 

As  I  drove  up  to  his  house  my  fears  lessened.  It  all 
looked  so  peaceful  and  serene.  The  ruffled  Swiss  curtains 
in  the  windows,  the  well-kept  lawn;  an  old  gardener 
quietly  working  on  the  blossoming  flower-beds.  There  was 
_  such  an  air  of  prosperity  and  quiet  dignity  about  it  all  that 
my  anxiety  seemed  exaggerated.  I  drew  a  deep  breath 
of  relief  and  got  out  of  the  machine. 

Another  vehicle,  however,  had  stopped  simultaneously 
with  mine,  and  the  driver  was  addressing  me  with  a 
question. 

"Excuse  me,  but  does  Mr.  Arthur  Richards  live  here?" 
"Yes,"  I  replied,  wondering  what  the  man  was  about.  He 
drove  his  horse  up  to  the  curb. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  what  he  can  want  with  all  of  this." 
He  indicated  his  wagon  deprecatingly  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand.  There  were  fully  two  dozen  baby  carriages  in  it, 
little  go-carts,  all  of  the  same  pattern. 

"Well,  upon  my  soul !"  I  began.  Then  as  he  went  for- 
ward to  begin  his  task,  I  stopped  him.  "For  Heaven's 
sake,  man,  don't  unload  them.  Wait,  I'll  be  back  and  see 
you  in  a  moment." 

I  TURNED  toward  the  house,  and  the  blood  froze  in  my 
veins.  There  was  Richards  standing  partly  undressed 
at  one  of  the  upstairs  windows.  He  was  laughing  immod- 
erately at  some  unparalleled  joke  apparently,  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  figure  he  presented.  The  driver  shouted 
something  that  it  burnt  my  ears  to  hear,  and  I  made 
blindly  for  the  door,  tearing  it  open  without  the  formality 
of  ringing.  From  the  library  Mrs.  Richards  heard  me  and 
hastened  forward,  detaining  me. 

"I  don't  know  what's  come  over  Arty,"  she  said,  her 
face  distorted  with  anxiety.  Her  collar  and  her  hair  were 
slightly  disarranged  in  a  way  entirely  foreign  to  her  neat 
habit.  "He's  in  the  depths,  sometimes,  and  then  in  the 
clouds,  and  he's  so  fidgety  and  irritable.  He  doesn't  seem 
like  the  same  man  at  all.  He  gets  quite  violent  sometimes, 
Maria  gave  leave  last  night,  and  I've  sent  little  Alice  ovet 
to  her  grandmother's." 

"When  did  all  this  come  on?  You  ought  to  have  told 
me  before." 

"I  don't  know  exactly.  Ever  since  he  began  these 
walking-trips,  I've  fancied  he  was  acting  queerly.  I've 
noticed  that  he'd  go  to  sleep  right  in  the  midst  of  conver- 
sation after  dinner, — and  yes,  one  curious  thing;  I've  no- 
ticed that  his  tongue  seemed  to  tremble.  He's  got  a  funny 
way  of  sitting  silent  with  his  mouth  open,  lately." 

It  was  a  positively  lurid  picture.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  now  about  the  diagnosis — that  tremor  of  the 
tongue !  But  the  chief  thing  now  was  to  get  upstairs  and 
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in  some  way  coax  him  away  from  that  window. 

"I'll  go  up  and  see  him  alone,  Mrs.  Richards.  You  wait 
for  me  in  the  library,"  I  besought  her.  I  didn't  want  to 
alarm  her  or  press  her  unnecessarily,  but  I  dared  not  wait 
longer. 

"One  thing  more,  doctor."  A  dull  flush  came  up  slowly 
into  her  face.  "I  don't  think  he's  true  to  me  any  longer." 
She  burst  into  tears,  hiding  her  eyes  with  one  hand  while 
she  searched  for  a  handkerchief  with  the  other. 

"There,  there,  Mrs.  Richards.  Don't  let  your  imagina- 
tion run  away  with  you.  Things  probably  are  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  they  seem." 

I  PATTED  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  she  turned  and  went 
back  into  the  library.  A  sound  as  of  breaking  glass  up- 
stairs hastened  my  footsteps.  1  found  Richards  standing, 
still  partly  undressed,  before  the  bureau  in  his  wife's  room. 
In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  boot-jack,  with  which  he  had 
completely  demolished  the  mirror.  A  fine  stream  of  blood 
was  running  from  his  hand ;  apparently  he  had  cut  one  of 
his  fingers.  He  turned  to  me  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eyes.  A  splendid  figure  of  a  man  he  looked,  in  spite  of 
his  unconventional  costume.  Tall,  broad-shouldered, 
finely  set  up,  he  had  been  a  famous  quarter-back  in  his 
day  at  Princeton.  His  dark  hair  was  marked  by  just  a 
streak  of  grey  over  the  left  temple.  He  was  clean  shaven, 
but  with  the  shadow  of  a  one  day's  beard  on  his  face.  The 
merriment  in  his  brown  eyes  was  enchanting. 

"I've  done  for  that  thing,"  he  said  nonchalantly,  throw- 
ing down  the  boot-jack  and  trying  to  tie  up  his  finger  with 
his  handkerchief.  "I  never  liked  it.  Alice  will  be  de- 
lighted. I've  ordered  her  a  dozen  others  to  chose  from." 

I  noticed  a  very  fine  tremor  about  the  muscles  of  his 
mouth  and  face. 

"See  here,  Arty,  you're  all  tired  out.  I  want  you  to 
take  a  hot  bath,  and  then  let  me  help  get  you  to  bed. 
These  walking-trips  of  yours  have  tired  you  all  out."  The 
chief  thing  in  life  I  wanted  was  a  telephone  and  a  trained 
nurse. 

"I'm  not  tired,"  he  said,  throwing  himself  backwards 
on  the  bed.  "I've  been  leading  too  dull  a  life  until  lately." 
His  speech  had  a  curious  thick  quality  to  it. 

"For  years  after  I  left  college,"  he  went  on,  slowly,  "I 
led  the  life  of  a  cow, — scared,  I  suppose,  by  my  experi- 
ence at  Princeton.  Dear  old  Trenton,  what  good  times  we 
had !  But  I  got  stung  there  once  for  certain.  It  was  the 
real  thing — lues — but  I  got  over  it,  not  cured  by  one  of 
your  doctor  chaps,  but  a  quack,  a  real  advertising  quack, 
and  one  of  the  nicest  fellows !  Fixed  me  up  so  I  could 
marry  Alice.  'For  the  Orange  and  the  Black.'  " 

He  began  to  hum  a  college  tune.     Suddenly  he  sat  up. 

"I  don't  know  whether  you  know  it,  Docky,  but  I've 
been  knighted.  Sir  Arthur  Richards  is  my  name  now, 
and  she  is  Lady  Richards."  He  mused  contentedly  over  it. 
"All  on  account  of  that  dye-stuff  I  invented.  I've  got  a 
mint  now,  a  perfect  mint.  My  bank  account  goes  into  six 
figures.  See  that  fly  over  there?  He's  got  a  broken  wing, 
must  have  hit  it  with  the  boot-jack.  Why  don't  you  fix  it? 
Lord,  but  I'm  sleepy."  He  yawned  heavily  and  lay  down. 
In  a  moment  he  was  fast  asleep. 

I  made  for  the  telephone  and  in  half  an  hour  had  a 
trained  nurse  there.  As  best  I  could  I  explained  matters 
to  Mrs.  Richards,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  took  him  out  to 


the  Malcolm  Drury  Asylum.  He  was  quite  willing  to 
go  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  drive  enormously.  He  wanted 
to  speed  all  the  way.  He  said  good-bye  to  us  most  cheer- 
fully when  we  left  him  there,  congratulating  himself  that 
now  at  last  he  would  be  free  to  complete  his  invention. 

Partly  on  my  own  account,  for  I  had  been  very  fond  of 
him,  and  partly  for  Mrs.  Richards'  sake,  I  kept  a  close 
'watch  on  him.  I  used  to  drive  out  every  week  or  so  to  chat 
with  him.  Except  for  occasional  lapses  and  some  sleep- 
lessness, he  was  always  in  a  most  resplendent  humor. 

"I  am  the  King  of  Light,"  he  told  me  secretly  one  day. 
"God  has  given  me  a  mission.  I  am  the  master  of  the 
Great  Ideal,  and  it  is  my  mission  to  present  it  to  the 
people."  Apparently  quite  overcome  by  his  high  calling, 
he  went  to  sleep  before  my  face. 

Later,  when  he  had  been  there  a  little  over  a  year,  he 
became  completely  paralyzed,  had  to  be  fed  with  a  spoon, 
and  lost  all  control  of  his  body.  His  room  had  a  sick, 
nauseating  odor,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  him  quite  clean. 
He  had  lost  weight,  looked  the  ghost  of  himself  and  had 
sunk  into  a  sort  of  stupor. 

Finally,  he  died  from  a  complication.  It  was  obstruc- 
tion. 

A5  I  stood  by  his  grave  with  a  host  of  his  friends  and 
business  associates  and  heard  the  simple,  solemn 
words  said,  my  heart  went  out  in  a  great  wave  of  pity  for 
him.  He  was  so  young — only  thirty-nine, — so  full  of  prom- 
ise, such  a  good  fellow,  and  his  life  was  no  worse  than  the 
lives  of  many  men.  I  threw  a  few  flowers  down  into  the 
black  box  that  held  him.  He  had  been  required  to  pay 
in  full.  I  wondered,  Do  those  other  men  go  free? 

The  cost  of  it  all  in  dollars  and  cents  and  happiness ! 
In  America,  187,791  people  are  in  the  insane  asylums, — 
at  least  30  per  cent  there  because  of  youthful,  quite  ac- 
cepted, license.  And  the  taxpayers  supporting  them  there, 
paying  out  approximately  $60,000,000  annually  to  keep 
these  wretched  creatures  alive.  A  tenth  of  that  sum  spent 
in  education  and  facilities  for  proper  treatment  would 
reduce  the  bill  disproportionately. 

And  the  waste  of  it,  the  shameful,  heart-breaking  waste  ! 
Splendid  men  transformed  into  loathsome  creatures,  re- 
volting to  those  that  loved  them  best. 

It  should  be  an  open  clinic,  this  clinic  where  they  treat 
paresis.  Men  should  see  this  hell  they're  paving  for  them- 
selves before  they're  fairly  caught  in  it.  Prudery,  pro- 
priety, consideration  for  the  family,  civilization — all  cover 
it  and  hide  it,  and  the  lesson  is  thrown  away. 

A  banker  turned  to  me  when  it  was  all  over  and  we 
were  going  back  to  the  carriages.  He  was  an  old  friend 
of  Richards. 

"An  awful  tragedy,"  he  said,  blowing  his  nose.  "So 
young,  such  a  splendid  fellow.  These  mental  cases  are  a 
perfect  mystery.  It  seems  like  a  curse  fallen  upon  a  man." 

"It  has  some  hidden  cause,  I  suppose,"  I  said  obscurely. 
It  was  not  for  me  to  damage  Richards'  reputation.  "It's 
the  cases  which  apparently  escape  results  that  chiefly  inter- 
est me." 

Mrs.  Richards  and  Alice  were  getting  into  their  car- 
riage. The  child  was  dressed  in  black  and  was  weeping 
pietously. 

"He  was  such  a  splendid  fellow."  the  banker  observed 
again. 


Mayor  Mitchel  Takes  the  Stand 

A    Further  Chapter  in   the   Story   of  the 
Children's  Institutions  of  New  York 

Bv  Winthrop  D.  Lane 


OF  THE  SURVEY  STAFF 


ET   week  John   Purroy    Mitchel,  mayor  of   New 
York  city,  made  good  his   intention  to   "tear 
things  wide  open"  in  the  wire-tapping  contro- 
versy that  has  grown  out  of'  the  recent  Strong 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities.     Taking  the  witness  stand  before  the  Thomp- 
son legislative  committee,  the  mayor  Created  a  sensation 
when  he  charged  that  for  two  years  and  a  half  there  had 
existed  a  conspiracy  among  certain  "co-religionists  of  my 
own"  (the  mayor  is  a  Catholic)  not  only  to  obstruct  his 
administration,  but  to  interfere  with  the  proper  control  of 
private  charitable  institutions  and  with  "the  ordering  of 
the  care  which  those  institutions  give  to  the  22,000  de- 
pendent children  committed  by  the  city  to  them." 

The  tapping  of  private  telephone  wires  by  the  police  and 
the  "listening  in"  on  conversations  were  justified  by  the 
mayor  on  the  ground  that  there  was  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  specific  crimes  were  being  committed  or  con- 
templated. He  named  four  crimes — perjury,  criminal 
libel,  conspiracy  to  utter  a  criminal  libel,  and  conspiracy 
to  pervert  and  obstruct  justice  and  to  prevent  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  law — as  those  that  the  evidence  pointed 
to. 

Criminal  prosecutions,  said  the  mayor,  would  be  insti- 
tuted as  a  result  of  the  facts  gained  by  the  wire-tapping 
and  in  other  ways. 

The  wires  tapped  were  those  of  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Farrell,  a  Catholic  priest  of  Brooklyn  and  ostensible  au- 
thor of  the  famous  "Farrell"  pamphlets  attacking  the 
Strong  inquiry;  Daniel  C.  Potter,  suspected  of  being  the 
real  author  of  the  "Farrell"  pamphlets,  and  his  son,  Dean 
Potter.  The  conversations  overheard  were  not  by  these 
men  alone.  They  involved  also  Monsignor  John  J.  Dunn, 
Catholic  chancellor  of  the  arch-diocese  of  New  York; 
Robert  W.  Hebberd,  then  secretary  of  the  state  Board  of 
Charities,  and  others.  The  crime  of  perjury,  said  the 
mayor,  was  suspected  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hebberd,  the 
crimes  of  conspiracy  in  the  cases  of  Monsignor  Dunn. 
Father  Farrell  and  some  of  the  rest. 

Resuming  the  stand  next  day,  the  mayor  read  thirty-six 
of  the  conversations  said  to  have  been  overheard  by  the 
police.  These  he  had  begun  to  read  the  day  before,  but 
desisted  after  a  scene  of  protracted  confusion,  during 
which  the  Thompson  committee  left  the  room  for  fifteen 
minutes  and  finally  announced  that  it  would  hear  the  con- 
versations only  in  secret  session.  This  decision  it  later 
reversed. 

The  air  was  tense  in  the  crowded  committee  chamber 
when  the  mayor  took  the  stand  the  second  day  with  type- 
written copies  of  the  alleged  conversations  in  his  brief 
case.  Those  that  he  read  dealt  for  the  most  part  with  the 
alleged  efforts  of  Father  Farrell  and  D.  C.  Potter  to  elude 
the  service  of  subpoenas  requiring  their  appearance  as  wit- 
nesses before  Commissioner  Strong.  One,  however,  be- 


tween Monsignor  Dunn  and  Potter  purported  to  reveal  a 
promise  by  the  former  to  give  Potter  $100  to  enable  him 
to  get  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  Another 
purported  to  show  that  Father  Farrell  had  promised  $50 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  purport  of  a  third  was  to  dis- 
close an  alleged  agreement  between  Mr.  Hebberd  and 
Father  Farrell  to  call  themselves  Diamond  and  Ryan  re- 
spectively when  they  talked  over  the  'phone. 

Mayor  Mitchel's  first  appearance  before  the  Thompson 
committee  followed  by  a  few  hours  the  return  of  grand 
jury  indictments  against  John  A.  Kingsbury,  commission- 
er of  public  charities,  and  William  H.  Hotchkiss,  special 
deputy  corporation  counsel,  on  two  counts.  One  count 
charged  each  of  these  men  with  the  illegal  tapping  of  tele- 
phone wires,  the  other  with  wrongfully  obtaining  conver- 
sations so  overheard.  The  first  offense  is  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  one  year's  imprisonment,  a  fine  of  $500,  or 
both.  The  second  is  a  felony,  punishable  only  by  not  more 
than  two  year's  imprisonment. 

A  hint  of  the  sensational  charges  in  the  mayor's  testi- 
mony had  already  reached  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  the  Strong  inquiry.  THE  SURVEY  has  previously  told 
how  Charles  H.  Strong  was  appointed  by  Governor  Whit- 
man a  special  commissioner  to  investigate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  New  York  state  charitable  law  and  the  conduct 
of  the  state  Board  of  Charities.  Mr.  Strong  received  a 
mass  of  evidence  from  the  city  Department  of  Public 
Charities  tending  to  show  that  filthy  and  archaic  condi- 
tions existed  in  certain  of  the  private  child-caring  insti 
tutions  to  which  the  city  commits  dependent  wards  and  to 
which,  with  other  private  charitable  institutions,  it  pays 
$5,000,000  a  year;  and  that  in  spite  of  such  conditions  the 
state  board  continuously  issued  to  the  institutions  speci- 
fied, the  certificate  that  enabled  them  to  draw  city  money 

Although  only  twelve  of  the  twenty-six  institutions 
criticized  by  the  city  before  Commissioner  Strong  were 
Catholic,  and  although  many  of  the  city  reports  on  other 
Catholic  institutions  were  commendatory,  many  Catholics 
were  outspoken  in  denouncing  the  inquiry  as  a  deliberate 
attack  upon  Catholic  institutions.  They  charged  Mr. 
Kingsbury  and  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  who  represented  the  city 
department  before  Commissioner  Strong,  with  anti- 
Catholic  animus,  and  endeavored  to  induce  Governor 
Whitman  to  call  off  the  investigation. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  counter-attack  by  Catholic 
forces  that  the  "Farrell"  pamphlets  appeared.  These,  en- 
titled variously  A  Public  Scandal,  How  the  Strong  Com- 
mission Has  Discredited  Itself,  Charity  for  Revenue,  etc.. 
not  only  made  the  accusations  cited  above,  but  contained 
bitter  personal  attacks  on  many  of  the  men  who  had  aided 
Commissioner  Kingsbury  in  his  investigation  of  private 
charitable  institutions,  notably  William  J.  Doherty,  his 
second  deputy,  formerly  an  officer  of  the  Catholic  Home 
Bureau,  and  two  members  of  his  advisory  committee.  R. 
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R.  Reeder  and  Dr.  Ludwig  B.  Bernstein. 

The  pamphlets  were  scurrilous  in  style  and  content,  con 
tained  many  gross  misquotations  from  the  record  of  the 
Strong  investigation,  and  were  amply  proved  to  be  full  of 
false  and  misleading  statements  of  fact.  Nevertheless, 
nearly  a  million  copies  were  distributed  throughout  the 
state.  Hundreds  of  thousands  were  given  out  at  the  doors 
of  Catholic  churches  in  New  York  city  and  elsewhere,  and 
before  the  Strong  hearings  closed,  Monsignor  Dunn 
acknowledged  playing  a  large  part  in  their  circulation. 

For  reasons  never  made  public,  Mr.  Hebberd  resigned 
as  secretary  of  the  state  board  while  the  Strong  inquiry 
was  still  continuing.  The  Strong  inquiry  adjourned,  how- 
ever, without  making  public  evidence  of  collusion  by  Mr 
Hebberd  or  of  conspiracy  by  Father  Farrell  and  others, 
such  as  had  more  than  once  been  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss.  That  much  of  this  alleged  evidence  had  been  se- 
cured by  the  tapping  of  telephone  wires  was,  however, 
apparent.  This  circumstance  was  seized  upon  by  several 
newspapers,  as  well  as  by  the  persons  whose  wires  were 
tapped  and  their  friends,  as  indicating  that  there  had  been 
a  gross  and  unjustifiable  violation  of  private  rights. 

There  happened  to  be  sitting  at  this  time  in  New  York 
city  a  committee  of  inquiry,  with  more  or  less  elastic 
powers,  that  for  months  had  been  investigating  various 
matters  concerning  public  utilities,  from  the  contracts  for 
the  new  subways  to  the  personal  expense  accounts  of  in- 
dividuals. This  is  the  Thompson  Legislative  Committee, 
headed  by  Senator  George  F.  Thompson,  of  Middleport, 
and  composed  of  members  of  the  state  Assembly  and 
Senate.  Since  the  telephone  company,  as  a  public  utility. 
came  within  the  purview  of  this  body,  the  tapping  of  tele- 
phone wires,  especially  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  tapping 
was  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  company,  might 
logically  be  regarded  as  also  coming  within  its  purview. 

Tuesday  afternoon  of  last  week  Mayor  Mitchel  ap- 
peared before  the  Thompson  committee.  His  testimony 
on  that  day  outlined  the  "well  organized  and  purposeful 
conspiracy"  that  he  said  had  been  conducted  by  certain 
Catholic  priests  and  laymen,  acting  with  some  non-Catho- 
lics, to  obstruct  his  administration  and  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities.  Going  back  even  be- 
fore his  own  administration,  he  recalled  that  in  1910  a  plan 
had  been  uncovered  to  subscribe  $5,000  as  an  "honorari- 
um" to  Daniel  C.  Potter,  at  that  time  the  city  officer  upon 
whose  sanction  appropriations  to  private  charitable  insti- 
tutions were  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment.  This  honorarium,  said  the  mayor,  was  to 
have  been  subscribed  by  private  charitable  institutions  re- 
ceiving money  from  the  city. 

Coming  down  to  his  own  administration  Mayor  Mitchel 
reviewed  briefly  the  work  of  investigation  of  private  char- 
itable institutions  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Charities,  and  the  various  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  interfere  with  that  work.  Many  of  these  have  already 
been  reported  in  THE  SURVEY.  After  referring  briefly  to 
the  "organized  raid"  made  by  the  state  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission upon  the  municipal  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Charities  in  1914,  and  to  the 
grand  jury  presentment  against  the  latter  department  in 
the  same  year,  which  the  mayor  said  was  plagiarized  from 
a  report  of  the  state  Board  of  Charities,  Mr.  Mitchel  said: 

''The  next  organized  attempt  occurred  in  1915.  The 
Department  of  Public  Charities  was  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  correct  flagrantly  bad  conditions  in  public  institutions 
as  well  as  in  private  institutions.  The  worst  conditions 


were  found  in  the  child-caring  institution  for  the  feeble- 
minded on  Randall's  Island.  .  .  .  As  a  part  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Charities.  UK-  com- 
missioner brought  charges  against  the  inefficient  superin- 
tendent, a  Mrs.  Dunphy.  No  sooner  were  those  charges 
brought  than  pressure  concentrated  on  the  commissioner 
of  charities  and  on  me  to  withdraw  the  charges,  to  let  this- 
woman  off.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  similar  things 
had  occurred.  An  attempt  had  been  made  as  far  back  as 
Mayor  Low's  administration  to  get  rid  of  her  as  an  in- 
efficient and  improper  city  employe,  and  that  had  been 
frustrated  by  pressure.  And  pressure  attempted  to  be 
exerted  on  the  commissioner  of  charities  and  myself  failed 

"On  the  tenth  of  March,  1915,  the  state  Board  of 
Charities  adopted  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  city  De- 
partment of  Charities.  On  March  22,  Mr.  Mulry,  member 
of  that  board,  with  Mr.  Hebberd,  the  secretary  of  the 
board,  its  executive  officer,  called  upon  the  corporation 
counsel,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Polk,  at  his  office,  and  there,  after 
some  discussion,  Mr.  Hebberd  or  Mr.  Mulry,  I  cannot  re- 
member which,  but  it  appears  in  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Polk 
and  in  the  record  of  the  Strong  inquiry,  asked  if  it  were- 
not  possible  to  find  some  way  of  adjusting  this  matter  of 
charges  against  Mrs.  Dunphy  without  removing  her.  Mr 
Polk  said  that  it  was  my  feeling  as  well  as  his  that  a  per- 
son who  had  been  as  many  years  in  the  city  service  as  had 
she  deserved  whatever  consideration  the  city  officers  could 
properly  give,  despite  the  fact  that  she  had  been  wholly  in- 
efficient and  had  grossly  maladministered  the  institutions 
to  the  detriment  of  the  children ;  that  we  would,  neverthe- 
less, contemplate  suspending  action  on  the  charges  if,  as 
it  was  intimated,  the  Board  of  Education  would  be  will- 
ing, acting  upon  its  own  motion,  to  retire  the  woman  on  a 
pension.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion never  took  that  action.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
quite  improper  if  it  had. 

"Mr.  Hebberd  then  said  to  Mr.  Polk  that  if  these 
charges  against  Mrs.  Dunphy  were  pressed,  and  persisted 
in,  he  feared  it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  state  Board  of  Charities.  Mr.  Polk  asked  Mr. 
Hebberd  if  that  was  intended  as  a  threat.  Mr.  Hebberd 
said  that  it  was  not,  but  nevertheless  he  feared  that  if  this 
matter  were  pressed  the  investigation  he  feared  could  not 
be  helped. 

"Query,  if  the  resolution  had  already  been  passed,  as  it 
had  on  the  10th  of  March,  to  investigate  the  city  Depart- 
ment of  Charities,  how  would  the  pressure  of  charges 
against  Mrs.  Dunphy  or  dropping  them  properly  have  any 
effect  whatsoever  on  the  conduct  of  that  investigation,  and 
what  relation  had  the  one  thing  to  the  other?  It  is  quite 
clear. 

"The  investigation  did  actually  begin  on  the  13th  of 
May  following,  charges  being  pressed  against  Mrs.  Dun- 
phy. When  Mr.  Polk  came  over  and  told  me  what  had 
been  said  to  him  by  Mr.  Hebberd,  when  he  further  said 
to  him  that  he  believed,  despite  what  Mr.  Hebberd  said  to 
him,  it  was  intended  as  a  threat,  I  told  him  and  the  others 
that  we  would  proceed  with  the  charges.  We  did.  The 
woman  was  removed  and  a  new  superintendent  was  ap- 
pointed to  these  institutions.  The  state  board  went  for- 
ward with  its  investigation,  and  that  was  completed  with 
a  complete  exoneration  of  the  charges  of  the  Department 
of  Charities." 

Reaching  the  Strong  inquiry  of  a  few  months  ago 
Mayor  Mitchel  said : 

"On  the  16th  of  March  of  this  year,  Mr.  Hebberd,  hav- 
ing been  a  witness  before  the  governor's  commission,  I 
was  called  on  the  telephone  in  the  evening  about  six 
o'clock  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  the  special  assistant  corporation 
counsel  retained  to  advise  the  commissioner  of  charities  in 
this  matter,  and  he  told  me  that  he  wished  to  see  me  on  a 
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very  important  matter.  I  was  dining  downtown.  I  told 
him  I  could  not  see  him  until  about  nine  o'clock  ;  he  might 
call  at  the  place  at  which  I  was  at.  which  he  did.  He 
told  me  at  that  time  that  Hebberd  had  testified  and 
had  for  reasons  which  he  specified,  in  his  judgment,  com- 
mitted the  crime  of  perjury.  He  pointed  out  that  Hebberd 
had  denied  familiarity  with  Potter,  had  denied  frequent 
communications  with  Potter  by  telephone  and  other- 
wise, and  generally  alleged  an  absence  of  co-operation 
with  Potter  or  close  association  with  him. 

"Mr.  Hotchkiss  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  what  I 
already  fully  knew  to  my  own  knowledge,  namely,  that 
some  person  or  persons  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
criminal  libel  in  the  uttering  of  the  series  of  pamphlets 
which  had  been  circulated  all  over  New  York  at  the  doors 
of  Catholic  churches,  and  which  bore  as  the  name  of  the 
author  that  of  William  B.  Farrell.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  pointed 
out  to  me  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  those  libels 
had  been  prepared  and  uttered  not  only  by  William  B. 
Farrell,  but  by  others  conspiring  with  him  to  utter  and 
commit  these  criminal  libels. 

"He  further  pointed  out  to  me  that  from  all  the  cir- 
cumstances as  developed  upon  the  records,  the  conduct  of 
witnesses  and  from  extraneous  facts,  some  of  which  were 
also  known  to  me,  that  there  was  serious  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  there  existed  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  certain 
priests  of  the  Catholic  church,  Potter,  Hebberd  and  others, 
to  pervert  justice  and  obstruct  the  due  administration  of 
the  law  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  already  indicated,  and  further  by  attempting  to 
teach  witnesses  what  to  say  on  the  stand,  prevent  other  wit- 
nesses from  coming  on  the  stand,  arid  get  them  out  of  the 
jurisdiction.  Mr.  Hotchkiss  then  stated  that  he  desired 
that  these  facts  and  suspicion  of  the  commission  of  these 
crimes  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  commissioner  of 
police  in  order  that  he  might  use  the  powers  which  he  had 
for  the  detection  of  crime.  ...  I  told  him  I  would 
communicate  the  facts  to  the  police  commissioner,  which 
I  did  immediately,  discussed  it  with  the  police  commis- 
sioner, and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  means 
could  be  used  here,  as  it  was  generally  for  the  detection 
and  prevention  of  crime,  and  that  he  would  do  what  he 
could  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  crime  which  I  have  named." 

The  reading  of  the  alleged  conversations  next  day  was 
preceded  by  a  reiteration  by  the  mayor  of  the  charge 
that  a  conspiracy  had  long  gone  on  to  obstruct  his  admini- 
stration and  that  of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities. 
''It  is  not  the  Catholic  church  that  has  so  conspired,"  he 
said,  "but  a  small  group  within  the  church  co-operating 
with  a  few  non-Catholic  laymen.  This  group  I  am  con- 
vinced is  not  representative  of  the  church  or  of  the  great 
body  of  right-thinking,  honest  Catholics  of  this  city." 

The  thirty-six  conversations  read  by  Mayor  Mitchel 
were  only  part,  he  said,  of  those  taken  by  the  police.  These 
thirty-six  bore  on  the  following  alleged  disclosures : 

That  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hebberd's  emphatic  statement  to 
the  contrary  before  the  Strong  inquiry,  he  and  D.  C.  Pot- 
ter were  in  frequent  communication  during  March  of  this 
year.  That  the  matters  they  discussed  were  chiefly  the 
"Farrell"  pamphlets,  and  the  desirability  of  Potter's  "lying 
low." 

That  efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  original  material 
comprising  the  "Farrell"  pamphlets  from  being  found  by 
Commissioner  Strong  and  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

That  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hebberd's  denial,  he  and  Father 
Farrell  did  agree  to  use  fictitious  names. 

That  Monsignor  Dunn  and  Father  Farrell  did  promise 
to  give  Potter  money  to  get  away. 


The  following  is  the  police  record  of  one  of  the  conver- 
sations read  by  the  mayor : 

MARCH  2-1,  1916. 

MCR.  DUNN — Hello,  this  is  Monsignor. 

POTTER — Hello. 

DUNN — He's  going  up  to  see  the  cardinal,  and  he's  likely 

to  stay  there  all  afternoon,  so  I  don't  think  I  can  see 

him  before  night. 
POTTER — Well,  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  wait.    I  heard  from 

Farrell,  and  he  says  that  Higgins  advises  me  to  leave 

the  state  and  get  out  of  the  way. 
DUNN — \Vhat 's  that  for? 
POTTER — Well,  you  see,  they're  liable  to  get  out  a  search 

warrant  and  come  and  get  me  in  the  house,  and  if  1 

leave  the  state  they  can't  do  anything. 
DUNN — Well,  where  do  you  want  to  go? 
POTTER — I   don't   know ;  anywhere  outside  of  the  state. 

You  know,  you  can't  choose  your  place  now. 
DUNN— Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.    I'll  give  you  $100. 

Can  you  send  some  one  up  for  it  ? 
POTTER — Yes,  I  guess  so.    Where  will  I  send  for  it  ? 
DUNN — Up  at  the  chancery. 
POTTER — I  thought  you  closed  this  afternoon. 
DUNN — Yes,  but  I'll  keep  the  door  open,  and  I'll  have  it 

in  an   envelope   sealed.      Now  don't   forget  to   send 

some  one  over  and  I'll  have  that  in  a  sealed  envelope. 

During  the  colloquy  that  followed  the  mayor's  reading. 
Frank  Moss,  counsel  for  the  Thompson  committee,  who 
was  also  counsel  for  the  state  Civil  Service  Commission 
that  investigated  the  municipal  commission  in  1914,  asked 
Mr.  Mitchel  if  he  did  not  think  that  the  men  whose  wires 
were  tapped  knew  that  they  were  under  surveillance  and 
that  the  conversations  were  a  "plant." 

"If  any  reasonable  man,"  said  the  mayor,  "after  hear- 
ing those  conversations  read,  thinks  that  the  series  is  a 
'plant,'  then  I  can  only  leave  him  to  his  own  judgment  and1 
illusions." 

Such  was  the  explanation  made  by  Monsignor  Dunn 
himself  next  day  in  regard  to  the  alleged  conversation  of 
March  24,  quoted  above.  Taking  the  stand,  he  said : 

"1  called  up  Dr.  Potter  to  advise  him  that  a  person  with 
whom  he  wished  an  appointment  was  available.  Dr.  Pot- 
ter then  told  me  that  he  was  going  out  of  town.  He  said 
he  expected  to  be  away  only  forty-eight  hours.  Then- — 
it  came  to  me  like  an  inspiration — I  realized  that  this  was 
the  opportunity  I  had  waited  for.  I  said  to  Dr.  Potter. 
T  will  send  you  100.'  I  did  not  say  'dollars,'  but  of  course 
that  was  the  inference.  He  said,  'No,  I  don't  want  it.' 

"That  took  place  on  Friday,  March  24,  and  the  next 
Monday  I  was  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  Strong 
committee.  I  felt  sure  that  our  wires  were  being  tapped, 
so  I  threw  out  this  bait,  which  they  grabbed  as  a  fish  rises 
to  a  fisherman's  bait.  This  proved  to  me  that  I  was  cor- 
rect in  my  wire-tapping  suspicions." 

Monsignor  Dunn  in  his  testimony  accused  Mayor 
Mitchel  of  "ruthlessly  attacking  the  work  of  our  sister- 
hoods." Following  his  testimony,  it  was  reported  that  the 
criminal  prosecutions  contemplated  by  the  mayor  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  evidence  secured  in  the  tapping  of  telephone 
wires,  would  not  be  begun  until  the  Thompson  committee 
had  finished  hearing  witnesses  in  the  case.  Meanwhile. 
District  Attorney  Lewis,  of  Kings  county,  declared  he  was 
anxious  to  move  trial  against  Mr.  Kingsbury  and  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  early  in  June. 
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OUTCASTS? 

DR.  ADOLF  MEYER  is  one  of  our  greatest  psy- 
chiatrists, and  his  paper  on  heredity  (see  page 
243)  is  a  welcome  antidote  to  the  doses  given  us 
in  late  years  of  semi-scientific  eugenic  literature  whose 
chief  effect  has  probably  been  to  arouse  morbid  fears  in  the 
minds  of  conscientious  men  and  women  and  frighten  them 
away  from  parenthood,  when  in  reality  they  would  make 
the  tenderest  and  most  scrupulous  of  parents. 

Dr.  Meyer  tells  us  that  people  of  so-called  tainted  stock 
may  rightly  marry  and  have  children  provided  only  they 
choose  a  mate  of  healthy  stock.  He  tells  us  what  all  of  us 
know  who  have  lived  long  in  a  small  community  with  old 
families,  that  a  family  with  a  taint  is  not  by  any  means  al- 
ways a  burden  and  a  disgrace  to  the  community ;  that  even 
if  the  hereditary  flaw  does  come  out  in  one  child,  the 
normal  brothers  and  sisters  may  more  than  make  up  for 
that  one  useless  member. 

Nor  is  the  abnormal  member  always  useless.  To  be 
nervously  or  even  mentally  out  of  the  normal  standard 
need  not  mean  that  a  man  or  a  woman  had  better  not  have 
been  born.  How  many  of  the  out-of-the-ordinary  people 
who  have  transformed  the  world  for  us  of  the  humdrum 
average  were  absolutely  sane  and  sound  ?  Dr.  Meyer  tells 
us  he  would  be  loath  to  part  with  many  a  patient  whom  he 
has  had  to  help  to  struggle  for  a  place  in  the  sane  world 
and  whom  the  very  struggle  has  made  great. 

Dr.  Meyer's  handling  of  the  defective  is  most  original. 
Usually  it  is  enough  to  label  him  defective,  and  after  that 
it  is  assumed  that  he — or  far  more  emphatically,  she — is 
fit  only  for  life  in  a  colony  of  defectives.  Dr.  Meyer  be- 
lieves that  a  civilized  society  would  see  to  it  that  life  in  the 
outside  world  were  made  possible  for  many  of  these. 

Dr.  Meyer  is  reluctant  to  have  legislative  regulation  of 
what  is  still  a  problem  of  enormous  complexity,  believing 
that  what  is  first  needed  is  a  full  discussion  of  the  facts 
we  actually  possess,  and  then  a  dependence  on  the  good 
will  and  good  sense  of  the  people  directly  involved,  backed 
by  a  strong  community  sentiment.  Legal  regulation  should 
go  no  further  than  preventing  the  marriage  of  imbeciles 
and  many  psychopaths. 

The  healthy  animal,  bodily  strength  with  an  average  in- 
tellect, is  what  most  physicians  hold  out  to  us  as  the  goal 
of  our  passionate  striving.  What  is  out  of  the  normal 
must  be  suppressed ;  we  must  breed  for  health  first.  Yet 
we  all  know  that  the  Spartans,  who  did  just  that,  made 
absolutely  no  contribution  to  the  world  of  thought — no 
poet,  no  philosopher,  no  artist,  no  great  law-giver.  Dr. 
Meyer  would  have  us  do  no  such  violence  to  nature  as 
that,  realizing  that  our  interference  can  be  only  ignorant 
and  bungling. 

It  is  a  call  to  clear  courageous  thinking,  away  from 
exaggerated  fears  founded  on  insufficient  knowledge  and 
also  away  from  false  optimism  founded  on  an  unwilling- 
ness to  face  the  truth. 
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EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  ARSENALS 

IN   THE  situation  created  by  the  introduction  of   a 
bill,  by  Congressman  Tavenner  of  Illinois,  designed 
to  prohibit  time  studies  and  premium  payments — in 
other  words,  scientific  management — in  government  arsen- 
als and  workshops,  we  have  evidence  of  an  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate state  of  affairs.    The  bill  is  opposed  by  efficiency 
engineers  and  organized  manufacturers  and  is  enthusias- 
tically supported  by  organized  labor. 

The  situation  is  unfortunate  because  scientific  manage- 
ment propaganda  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic matters  of  utmost  importance  and  utmost  value.  The 
idea  that  there  are  vast  untouched  reserves  of  human 
energy  which  under  intelligent  direction  can  be  made 
available,  to  the  great  and  lasting  benefit  of  society  and 
without  doing  injury  to  anyone,  seems  reasonable.  In- 
deed, the  late  Frederick  W.  Taylor  and  others  who  have 
applied  his  principles  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  theory. 

To  attempt,  therefore,  to  bar  out  by  law  the  application 
of  principles  designed  to  accomplish  that  end  seems  at  first 
blush  not  only  silly  but  positively  vicious.  It  seems  closely 
akin  to  prohibiting  inventions  and  labor-saving  machinery 
This  is  the  way  engineers,  scientific  management  men,  and 
manufacturers'  trade  papers  generally  view  the  situation. 

But  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  Just  as  scientific  man- 
agement can  be  made  an  instrument  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  society,  so  also  it  is  of  such  a  character  as 
to  lend  itself  to  ruthless  oppression.  The  principles  of 
scientific  management  have  at  times  been  so  perverted,  as 
efficiency  engineers  themselves  admit.  This  is  what  labor 
fears,  and  rightly.  The  utterances  of  some  of  the  effi- 
ciency people,  furthermore,  are  not  reassuring.  They 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  human  cupidity  can 
be  restrained  by  a  scientific  formula.  Some  are  so  blind 
to  the  psychology  of  workingmen  that  they  propose  to  set 
up  standards  both  of  work  and  of  wages  without  giving 
labor  any  hand  in  their  framing.  Indeed,  they  insist  that 
labor  is  not  competent  to  have  a  voice. 

The  labor  organizations  would  assuredly  be  foolish  to 
trust  themselves  to  men  who  reveal  such  inability  to  grasp 
the  just  requirements  of  working  men  and  women. 

But  the  folly  of  such  a  course  is  mild  compared  with 
the  Bourbon  determination  on  the  part  of  certain  em- 
ployers not  to  permit  labor  to  have  a  voice  concerning  a 
system  that  may  be  used  to  labor's  ruin.  So  long  as  the 
attitude  persists  that  only  the  employing  interests  are  com- 
petent to  pass  on  standards,  just  so  long  may  labor  be  ex- 
pected to  oppose  scientific  management.  That  opposition, 
however,  as  Mr.  Brandeis  has  shown,  can  be  constructive 
as  well  as  negative ;  just  as  scientific  management  can  it- 
self be  social  and  organic  as  well  as  autocratic.  We  ought 
to  have  learned  something,  capital  and  labor  alike,  since 
the  days  of  the  anti-machinists  and  the  introduction  of  the 
power  loom.  There  ought  to  be  a  way  out  other  than 
smashing  the  machine. 
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SHATTERED  IDEALS— THE  WAR'S  GREATEST 
CASUALTY 

THE  City  Club  of  Chicago  struck  a  high  note  in 
its  recent  brilliant  symposium  aimed  to  define 
"the  ideals  of  contemporary  life,"  or  to  demon- 
strate the  lack  of  them.  Eminent  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, labor  and  society,  education,  law  and  government, 
letters,  art  and  music,  science,  religion  and  philosophy  at- 
tempted this  task  in  four  long  evening  discussions.  They 
were  opened  by  an  able  introductory  paper  by  the  civic 
secretary  of  the  club,  George  E.  Hooker,  who  emphasized 
the  need  of  a  conscious  and  dominant  national  ideal — a 
need  shown  both  by  the  terrible  domination  of  the  mili- 
tary ideal  in  each  of  the  nations  at  war  and  by  the  dan- 
gerous lack  of  any  absorbing  ideal  in  America,  as  an 
equivalent  and  alternative  to  a  military  program.  His 
question,  to  which  the  symposium  was  expected  to  give 
answer,  was :  "In  this  great  world  crisis,  out  of  which 
will  come  the  watchwords  of  tomorrow,  have  we  any 
positive  and  dominating  idealism,  verified  in  our  experi- 
ence or  even  de1iiK.Mti.--l  in  our  faith,  which,  as  an  af- 
firmative aim,  we  can  offer  to  others  or  invoke  for  our 
own  guidance?" 

He  stated  that  there  is  "an  alarmed  feeling  that  as  a 
people  we  have  no  such  mastering  aim,  that  our  active 
life  is  marked  by  disorder  and  drift  rather  than  by  organ- 
ization and  design ;  that  we  lack  co-ordinated  and  directed 
movement ;  that  the  events  of  our  social  existence  happen 
as  a  vast  medley,  rather  than  as  consecutive  parts  of  an 
intelligently  laid  plan,  moving  forward  in  stages  of  in- 
tended and  far-sighted  advance."  And  these  truths  were 
borne  into  the  conviction  of  the  audience  more  deeply  by 
the  discussions  following. 

Such  an  experience  as  these  City  Club  meetings  af- 
forded serves  to  suggest  that  the  greatest  casualty  of  the 
war  is  the  collapse  of  higher  ideals.  Great  are  the  other 
casualties — the  killing  of  youth,  the  maiming  of  manhood, 
the  destruction  of  homes,  the  desolation  of  the  cultivated 
earth,  the  turning  of  settled  populations  into  wandering 
refugees,  without  refuge! 

Deep  as  these  wounds  are,  they  will  be  healed  over  in 
time,  though  their  scars  will  remain.  New  generations 
will  be  born,  though  with  less  of  a  normal  life  open  to 
them.  New  homes  will  be  built,  although  more  of  them 
may  be  in  hovels  than  in  houses.  Men  and  women,  and 
children,  too,  will  go  to  work  again,  though  under  war 
taxes  that  will  impoverish  their  lives  and  blight  their 
future.  Wandering  peoples  will  take  root  again  in  native 
soils,  dislodged  populations  will  return  to  rebuild  their 
burnt  and  battered  cities  and  to  restore  their  wrecked 
cathedrals.  But  to  what  purpose,  with  what  aims,  toward 
what  ends — if  by  the  loss  of  their  ideals  meanwhile,  their 
standards  have  been  lowered,  their  sanctions  lessened, 
their  reliances  weakened,  their  hopes  shattered? 

These  casualties  of  the  spirit  are  to  be  counted  quite  as 
seriously  among  us  in  America,  if  not  more  so,  than 
among  the  peoples  at  war.  Of  us  it  can  scarcely  be  said, 
as  it  is  abroad,  "there  is  not  a  selfish  man  left  in  Europe." 
There,  common  necessity  and  suffering  have  welded  more 
people  together  than  ever  before  in  the  sacrificial  serv- 
ice of  each  nation.  There,  certain  compensations  are 
gleaned  as  salvage  from  their  loss  of  higher  ideals  and 
more  potential  spiritual  possessions.  There,  more  intense 
national  patriotism  is  gained  at  the  loss  of  international 
relations ;  close  racial  unity  at  the  expense  of  loyalty  to 


humanity ;  careful  conservation  of  some  resources  at  the 
frightful  waste  of  others;  paternalistic  public  care  of  the 
people  at  the  cost  of  personal  liberty,  individual  property 
rights  and  democratic  independence. 

But  here  in  America  selfishness  grows  with  prosperity. 
Our  gifts  to  relieve  the  appalling  suffering  caused  by  the 
war,  although  large  in  the  aggregate,  are  in  nowise  pro- 
portionate to  the  gains  we  are  reaping  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, because  of  the  conflict.  They  have  cost  no  self- 
sacrifice  comparable  with  that  of  the  people  in  neutral 
nations,  to  whom  the  women  and  children,  the  aged  and 
crippled,  have  fled  for  refuge  from  the  war  zone.  Racial- 
ly, our  cosmopolitan  population  was  never  more  in  peril 
of  being  divided.  Our  national  spirit,  though  rapidly 
growing  intense  among  many,  is  far  from  being  united  in 
any  state  or  city  or  from  coast  to  coast. 

Back  to  the  long  since  abandoned  cry,  "America  for 
Americans,"  many  are  harking  as  they  urge  indiscrimin- 
ately exclusive  restriction  of  immigration,  as  they  deny 
our  national  obligation  to  look,  feel  or  act  beyond  our 
interests  toward  righting  wrong  or  maintaining  rights  or 
promoting  progress  for  the  sake  of  any  others  in  the 
world  at  war,  at  any  risk  to  ourselves.  Indeed,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  has  gone  so  far  as  to  keep  flying  at  the 
head  of  its  editorial  page,  ever  since  the  war  broke  out, 
Stephen  Decatur's  high-sounding  but  indefensibly  un- 
ethical appeal  to  a  narrow  and  provocative  patriotism: 
''Our  country!  In  her  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
may  she  always  be  in  the  right ;  but  our  country,  right  or 
wrong."  In  direct  line  with  this  false  sentiment,  this 
paper  states  its  difference  with  President  Wilson  to  be 
fundamental  and  implacable,  in  that  "the  Tribune  is  pro- 
American,"  while  Mr.  Wilson  "says  and  repeats  that  he  is 
as  much  pro-humanity  as  pro-American." 

All  this  speaks  for  itself,  but,  let  us  hope,  not  for 
America.  It  does  not  sound  American.  Our  forefathers. 
Pilgrims  or  Cavaliers,  would  not  recognize  this  language 
as  their  own,  that  in  which  they  wrote  their  colonial  com- 
pacts, and  in  which  their  descendants  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Our  pioneer  statesmen  could  not 
tally  its  tone  with  that  of  the  constitution  they  framed. 
Lincoln  and  the  men  of  '61  could  hardly  have  imagined 
that  their  fight  for  the  union  of  the  states  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  would  issue  in  a  choice  between  such 
alternatives  as  "pro-American"  versus  "pro-humanity," 
as  though  these  terms  were  mutually  exclusive.  Until 
now  we  have  taken  for  granted  that  we  were  American 
because  we  were  human,  that  we  were  for  humanity  be- 
cause we  were  Americans. 

Most  of  our  millions  of  foreign-born  citizens  left  their 
native  lands  and  became  American  citizens  chiefly  because 
they  thought  America  respected  and  guaranteed  the  lib- 
erty and  rights  of  every  human  being,  just  because 
America,  more  than  their  own  fatherlands,  was  thought  to 
be  "for  humanity"  and  not  for  itself  alone.  Inculcated  by 
and  identified  with  our  faith  in  democracy  and  in  religion 
alike,  this  ideal  of  America  for  humanity  cannot  be  with 
drawn  from  our  international  relations,  without  being  lost 
from  our  relations  with  each  other. 

If  such  war-shattered  ideals  interpret  our  flag,  it  is  a 
standard  that  stands  for  no  standards  in  ethics  or  diplo 
macy,  in  social  justice  or  religion ;  it  keeps  no  ideals  fly- 
ing overhead,  either  from  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  the 
roof  of  the  county  court-house,  the  flagstaff  in  the  school- 
yard, or  from  any  church  steeple 
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WOULD  only  claim,  as  the  ulti- 
mate   attainable     [human]     life- 
time,  as   many   million   years   as 
the    geologist    and    physicist    will    grant 
for  a  habitable  globe." 

It  was  not  at  a  reunion  of  the  Methu- 
selah family  nor  of  the  hard-shell  vege- 
tarians that  the  statement  was  made,  but 
before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and 
Correction,    and   by    Dr. 
Eugene   Lyman   Fisk   of 
the  Life  Extension  Insti- 
tute. 

The  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and 
Correction  is  the  annual 
spring  meeting,  lasting  a 
full  week,  of  the  social 
workers  of  America.  In 
it  they  report  conditions 
of  life  and  labor  in  this 
country,  discuss  proposals 
for  improvement  and  the 
technique  of  measures 
which  may  be  effective 
in  bringing  those  pro- 
posals to  pass. 

Usually,  and  naturally, 
the  talk  is  of  disease, 
poverty  and  crime.  But 
out  of  their  experience 
with  the  sick,  the  poor 
and  the  delinquent,  social 
workers  are  welding  a 
program  of  prevention. 
And  at  the  meeting  in 
Indianapolis  a  fortnight 
ago  the  general  subject 
of  discussion  might  al- 
most be  said  to  have 
been,  How  to  Make  Men 
Healthy,  Wealthy  and 
Wise. 

Dr.  Fisk  and  other 
leaders  in  the  health 
movement  have  got  their 
eyes  set  on  a  positive 
ideal  of  health  which  in- 
cludes not  only  long  life 
lint  general  physical  and 
mental  well-being  for  all 
Tf  us.  Leaders  in  the 
children's  section  dis- 


cussed the  more  familiar  aspects  of  child 
welfare,  of  course,  but  went  on  to  con- 
sider how  the  public  schools  can  be 
brought  into  relation  with  it,  so  that  the 
commencement  product  shall  be  vigorous 
boys  and  girls  equipped  to  take  a  real 
part  in  life.  In  the  delinquency  program 
the  talk  was  of  how  even  whiskey-soaked 
convicts  may  be  helped  to  conquer  their 
own  minds  and  bodies  and  to  work  out 


FREDERIC  AI.MY,   OPTIMIST 

The  nciv  president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrci  lion  lias  been  for  ninny  years  the  secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
Charity  Organization  Society,  the  oldest  society  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Mr.  .-I liny  has  announced  the  subject  of  his  annual  ad- 
dress as  The  l:.nd  of  Poverty.  He  predicted  that  "free  health 
ii'i//  in  time  be  as  generally  accepted  as  free  education,  -which 
:i<as  once  considered  radical  but  was  followed  by  compulsory  edu- 
cation:  and  with  compulsory  education,  illiteracy  became  extinct 
iiminii/  the  nath'c-born. 

'7  look  forward  to  the  time  soon  when  a  rich- man  will  iu>  more 
he  criticized  for  sending  his  son  to  a  free  doctor  than  he  is  criti- 
cized now  for  sending  him  to  a  free  school.  The  latter  is  ap- 
plauded as  democratic,  and  in  time  the  private  doctors,  like  the 
private  schools,  will  be  left  for  the  few  who  prefer  them  and 
can  afford  them" 


an  experience  in  social  relationships 
through  a  mutual  welfare  league.  And 
speakers  on  unemployment  ranged  far 
beyond  the  discarded  "bundle  days"  and 
breadlines  to  propose  federal  reserve 
boards  of  employment,  like  the  federal 
reserve  banks,  with  a  policy  of  banking 
up  government  work  and  railroad  con- 
struction over  a  period  of  ten  years,  as 
Joseph  binned  Egypt's  corn  in  the  fat 
years,  to  be  used  in  the 
lean  times  of  deprqssion. 
So  it  went. 

The  conference  has  no 
cure-alls.  Indeed,  it  has 
a  habit  of  refusing  even 
to  pass  resolutions  which 
commit  its  members  to 
anything  more  definite 
than  a  pleasant  thank- 
you-ma'am  to  those  who 
entertain  it.  This  habit, 
firmly  fixed  now  at  the 
mature  age  of  43  years, 
is  a  trial  to  intense  folk, 
like  single  taxers  and 
prohibitionists,  who  are 
able  to  run  all  their  re- 
form cars  on  a  single 
track.  But  there  were 
certain  well  defined  tend- 
encies this  year. 

One  tendency,  clearly 
enough,  was  to  turn  over 
social  service  to  public 
agencies  just  as  fast  as 
the  public  is  willing  and 
competent  to  perform 
them.  Another  was  to 
study  sources  of  public 
revenue  and  to  consider 
the  single  tax  or  any 
other  plan  seriously  put 
forward  to  find  the  funds 
needed  for  the  social  ac- 
tivities into  which  city 
and  state  and  nation  are 
more  and  more  entering. 
A  third  was  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  while 
alcohol  very  likely  has 
its  place  that  place  is  not 
in  a  man's  stomach. 
And  throughout  there 
was  the  note  of  optimism 
to  which  Dr.  Fisk  crave 
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7"*  HIS  is  not  a  picture  of  a 
disinfecting  officer.  It  is 
a  picture  of  Warden  Robert  J. 
McKenty,  of  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary in  Pennsylvania,  •wear- 
ing the  mask  that  ivas  formerly 
put  on  each  prisoner  vihen  he 
entered  the  prison  corridor. 
The  purpose  ivas  to  prevent  in- 
mates from  recognizing  each 
other.  Just  U'hat  end  it  was 
thought  this  rule  would  accom- 
plish is  one  of  the  baffling  ques- 
tions so  often  met  by  students 
of  tile  old  penology. 


the  greatest  reach.  In  the  quotation  at 
the  head  of  this  column,  and  Frederic 
Almy  the  most  immediate  application  in 
the  announcement  that  his  presidential 
address  next  year  at  Pittsburgh  will  have 
as  its  subject,  The  End  of  Poverty. 

Washington  correspondents  feel  sure 
that  the  Senate  will  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  Louis  D.  Brandeis  as  an  associate 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court — perhaps  before  this  issue  of  THE 
SURVEY  is  delivered.  .  The  favorable 
vote  of  10  to  8,  by  which  the  nomination 
was  reported  out  of  committee,  is  be- 
lieved to  indicate  the  vote  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  Senate  itself. 

AN  8-HOUR  DAY  FOR  ALL 

NEW  ENGLAND  WOMEN 

LARGE  numbers  of  women  from  all 
six  of  the  New  England  states 
have  just  met  in  Boston,  in  response  to 
a  call  signed  by  two  prominent  women 
from  each  state,  to  consider  how  they 
may  best  promote  the  passage  of  a  bill 
providing  for  a  shorter  working  day  for 
women  and  minors,  which  is  to  be  in- 
troduced into  each  of  the  New  England 
legislatures  next  year. 

The  holding  of  the  conference  was 
due  to  the  failure  last  winter  to  secure 
the  passage  in  Massachusetts  of  a  bill 
limiting  women's  hours  of  labor  to  48  .1 
week — an  eight-hour  bill.  The  chief  op- 
position came  from  representatives  of 
the  textile  trades,  who  argued  that  if  the 
bill  passed  they  would  have  to  meet  on 
unequal  terms  the  competition  of  mills 


1875 
The  First 
Telephone 


1916 
The  Country-wide  System 


Forty-one  Years  of  Telephone  Progress 


The  faint  musical  sound  of  a 
plucked  spring  was  electrically 
carried  from  one  room  to  an- 
other and  recognized  on  June  2, 
1875.  That  sound  was  the  birth- 
cry  of  the  telephone. 

The  original  instrument — the 
very  first  telephone  in  the 
world — is  shown  in  the  picture 
above. 

From  this  now-historic  instru- 
ment has  been  developed  an  art 
of  profound  importance  in  the 
world's  civilization. 

At  this  anniversary  time,  the 
Bell  System  looks  back  on  forty- 
one  years  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment and  economic  progress, 
and  gives  this  account  of  its 
ctewardship : 


It  has  provided  a  system  of 
communication  adequate  to  pub- 
lic needs  and  sufficiently  in  ad- 
vance of  existing  conditions  to 
meet  all  private  demands  or 
national  emergencies. 

It  has  made  the  telephone  the 
most  economical  servant  of  the 
people  for  social  and  commer- 
cial intercourse. 

It  has  organized  an  operating 
staff  loyal  to  public  interests  and 
ideals;  and  by  its  policy  of  serv- 
ice it  has  won  the  appreciation 
and  good  will  of  the  people. 

With  these  things  in  mind, 
the  Bell  System  looks  forward 
with  confidence  to  a  future  of 
greater  opportunity  and  greater 
achievement. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Tothill  Playground 
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Every  Playground  in  Chicago  is  equipped 
with  Tothill's  Playground  Apparatus. 
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SOCIETY 

AND 

PRISONS 

By  Thomas  Mott  Osborne 

Do  you  believe  in  prisons  for  pun- 
ishment or  prisons  for  reform  ? 

What  would  you  think  of  a  hospital 
where  patients  were  kept  for  a  speci- 
fied length  of  time  and  were  either 
dismissed  before  they  were  cured,  or 
were  kept  on  months  and  years  after 
they  were  cured  ? 

Four-fifths  of  the  sixteen  hundred 
and  more  convicts  now  at  Sing  Sing 
have  been  in  prison  before,  showing 
that  our  system  does  not  reform. 

The  defects  of  the  old  prison  sys- 
tem and  the  success  of  Mr.  Osborne's 
ideas  for  its  reform,  in  practice  at 
Auburn  and  Sing  Sing  Prisons,  are 
strikingly  described  here 
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in  states  where  there  was  no  such  limita- 
tion. Supporters  of  the  bill  pled  in  vain 
that  the  trade  rivalry  assumed  was  more 
in  seeming  than  fact,  since  each  state 
specialized  more  or  less  in  its  textile  out- 
put, and  that  Massachusetts  had  really 
nothing  to  fear. 

Baffled  in  their  effort  in  one  state,  the 
advocates  of  shorter  hours  determined 
to  attempt  to  raise  the  standard  in  all 
New  England. 

Mrs.  William  Z.  Ripley  stated  the  case 
for  short  hours  in  opening  the  confer- 
ence. She  outlined  the  history  of  long 
hours  and  poor  pay  in  every  trade  where 
women  predominate,  showed  that  the 
story  of  women  in  gainful  employ- 
ments is  "a  story  of  underbidding,  of 
strike-breaking,  of  the  lowering  of 
standards  for  men  breadwinners." 

During  a  whole  century,  she  said,  this 
has  involved  not  only  hardships  to  both 
men  and  women,  but  shocking  waste  to 
the  community.  Now,  however,  women 
wage-earners  and  their  advocates  have 
collected  a  great  mass  of  facts,  public 
opinion  has  been  largely  won  over  and 
the  legal  viewpoint  changed  from  the 
ironclad  non  posstimus  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  prime  importance  of  health 
and  of  all  that  goes  to  conserve  health ; 
industry  must  no  longer  flout  these  com- 
munity standards,  and  legislative  pro- 
tection for  women  must  be  hastened. 

A  striking  letter  was  read  from  the 
manager  of  a  textile  mill  in  California, 
saying  that  under  the  eight-hour  law  of 
that  state  "everything  goes  on  just  about 
as  smoothly  as  before  the  law  was  en- 
acted. .  .  .  We  would  heartily  sup- 
port any  movement  which  would  make  a 
universal  eight-hour  day  for  women,  for 
we  believe  it  would  raise  the  standard  of 
living  in  our  country  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  would  more  than  offset  any  little 
difference  in  the  product  of  automatic 
machinery,  which  has  a  fixed  product 
per  hour." 

Moving  evidence  as  to  the  injury 
wrought  in  women's  health  by  over-long 
hours  of  toil  and  of  the  helplessness  of 
the  unorganized  in  the  absence  of  legis- 
lative protection,  was  given  by  Rose 
Sullivan,  telephone  operator;  Mary 
Thompson,  textile  operative;  Rose  Co- 
man,  corset  maker;  Florence  Adesca, 
candy  worker,  and  Julia  O'Connor,  also 
a  telephone  operator  and  the  young 
president  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  of  Boston.  Two  of  the  girls 
had  never  spoken  in  public  before,  but 
they  told  their  story  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly. 

GENEROUS    PENSION    FUNDS 
FOR  WIDOWS 

HARD  on  half  a  million  dollars  will 
lie  spent  for  widows'  pensions  this 
year  by  New  York  city.  To  the  orig- 
inal appropriation  of  $100,000  for  pen- 
sions and  $23,560  for  administration, 
there  has  just  been  added  $300.000  by 


RED CROSS 


LAST  week  the  American 
Red  Cross  had  run  up  its 
membership  from  ^7,000  to 
110,000,  in  the  campaign  for 
u  million  members.  The  metro- 
politan district  around  New 
York  city  had  20,000  nei\;  mem- 
bers. The  Red  Cross  foster, 
reproduced  above,  is  by  Anna 
Richards  Brewster.  Although 
the  membership  fee  is  but  $1, 
many  are  joininr/  in  the  sus- 
tainiitij  and  life  membership 
classes  at  $ro  and  $25,  so  that 
the  average  received  from  each 
iieic  name  is  about  $3 


special  appropriation.  in  addition  to 
this  total  amount  of  $400,000  for  relief, 
$37,000  from  moneys  originally  appro- 
priated in  the  city  budget  for  the  care  of 
children  in  institutions  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Child  Welfare  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  children  now  in 
institutions  as  soon  as  they  are  returned 
to  their  own  homes,  the  further  under- 
standing being  that  there  will  be  addi- 
tional transfers  as  fast  as  children  are 
removed  from  institutions.  That  is,  the 
$400,000  is  to  be  used  only  in  behalf  of 
children  not  already  in  institutions. 

The  Board  of  Child  Welfare,  which 
administers  the  pension,  now  has  its 
own  staff  of  eighteen  investigators.  A 
request  is  now  before  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  for  six  addi- 
tional investigators  and  two  supervisors. 

By  a  recent  amendment  to  the  child 
welfare  law,  the  commissioner  of  public 
charities  of  New  YorK  city  was  removed 
from  the  board  as  an  ex-officio  member. 
The  claim  of  those  members  of  the 
board  who  advocated  the  amendment 
was  that  the  entire  separation  of  the 
work  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  would  remove  the  "taint  of 
charity"  from  the  administration  of  the 
law.  This  and  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er aid  given  to  widows  by  the  Board  of 
Child  Welfare  should  be  considered  as 
relief  or  as  something  else,  has  been  the 
cause  of  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
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JUST  READY 


The  Real  Motive 

By  Dorothy  Canfield 

Author  of  "The  Bent  Twig,  "  etc.    $1.40 

net.     Another  collection  of  short  stories 

that  will  delight  the  author's    large  and 

growing  audience. 

Bergson  and  Religion 

By  Lucius  H.  Miller 

The  first  adequate  attempt  to  assess  the 
religious  value  of  Bergson's  teaching.  l!y 
the  Author  of  "Our  Knowledge  of  Chaist." 
$1.50  net.  

Alcohol  and  Society 

By  John  Koren 

An  expansion  of  Mr.  Keren's  articles  tha' 
have  been  attracting  so  much  attention  in 
"The  Atlantic  Monthly.  "  $  1 .25  net. 

New   Volumes  in 

The  Home 
University  Library 

New  books  ty  authorities.    Each  50c.  101 
volumes  ready.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 


POLAND 

By  W.  Alison  Phillips, 

University   of   Dublin.       The   history   of 

Poland,   with  special  emphasis  upon  the 

Polish  question  of  the    present  day. 

POLITICAL  THOUGHT 

The  Utilitarians.      Fron  Bentham  to 

J.  S.  Mill. 
By  William  L.  P.  Davidson 


DANTE 

By  Jefferson  B.  Fletcher, 

Columbia  University.  An  interpretation  of 
Dante  and  his  teaching  from  his  writings. 


SOME  EARLIER  VOLUMES 
By  John    Masefield 

SHAKESPEARE 

By  Gilbert  Murray 

EURIPIDES  AND  HIS  AGE 


By  W.  E.  B.   DuBois 

THE  NEGRO 

By  R.  C.  K.  Ensor 

BELGIUM 

By  Maurice  Baring 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE 


By  Bertrand  Russell 

PROBLEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


By  W.  R.  Sheperd 

LATIN  AMERICA 

By~H.  A.  L.  Fishe7 

NAPOLEON 

1*7  Warde  Fowler 

ROME 

By  G.  K.  Chesterton 

VICTORIAN  LITERATURE 


Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


34  W.  33d  St. 
New  York 


ion  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  board 
and  has  resulted  in  the  resignation  of 
three  other  members.  Now,  with  the 
commissioner  off,  but  five  of  the  original 
nine  members  remain.  William  H.  Mat- 
thews, who  still  continues  as  president  of 
the  board,  has  opposed  strongly  the 
amendment  removing  the  commissioner. 

A  total  of  813  widows  have  been 
awarded  pensions.  Of  these  75  per  cent 
had  formerly  received  assistance  in  other 
ways,  while  25  per  cent  are  so-called 
"new  cases,"  which  have  not  previously 
been  known  to  charitable  societies.  The 
average  allowance  per  month  is  about 
$23.  Private  societies  are  tending  to 
turn  over  to  the  city  such  of  their  fam- 
ilies as  are  pensionable,  and  to  use  the 
funds  thus  released  for  other  families 
which  are  not  eligible  under  the  pension 
act. 

The  number  constantly  changes,  new 
families  coming  on  the  roll  as  new  ap- 
propriations become  available,  and  some 
going  off.  In  April,  when  the  law  had 
been  in  effect  less  than  four  months, 
seven  pensions  were  discontinued,  three 
of  them  because  of  the  remarriage  of 
the  mother  and  others  for  various  rea- 
sons, such  as  moving  from  the  city  or 
the  coming  of  working  age  by  children 
whose  wages  brought  the  total  family 
income  above  the  amount  at  which  a 
pension  is  granted. 

Next  year  the  board  estimates  at  least 
a  million  dollars  will  be  required  because 
of  an  expected  increase  in  the  number 
of  families  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
practically  all  will  be  on  the  roll  for 
twelve  months  whereas  in  the  initial 
year  only  a  few  got  on  in  January. 

ENDOWING    THE    VISITING 
NURSE 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  just  made  of 
a  gift  to  the  "House  on  Henry 
Street,"  which  is  considered  a  way-mark 
in  social  work.  Elizabeth  Milbank 
Anderson  has  given  the  settlement  the 
sum  of  $100,000  toward  establishing  upon 
a  permanent  foundation  of  $1,000,000 
the  visiting  nurse  service  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  in  New  York  city. 

This  is  the  first  large  gift  in  this  coun- 
try recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
care  of  the  sick  carried  on  individually 
in  their  homes  rather  than  through 
formal  institutions.  During  the  past 
year  more  than  210,000  visits  were  paid 
by  nurses  of  the  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment and  co-operating  settlements  to 
nearly  35,000  patients  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx.  The  nurses  are  profession- 
ally trained,  working  under  physicians' 
direction  among  the  sick  who  cannot  go 
or  who  should  not  go  to  hospitals,  and 
instructing  them  in  the  care  and  hygiene 
of  themselves  and  their  homes.  Special 
staffs  are  organized  for  ordinary  illness, 
for  obstetrical  cases  and  for  contagious 
diseases.  Night  nurses  are  also  on  call 
in  time  of  crisis. 


England  and  Germany 

1740-1914 
By  Bernadotte  Everly  Schmitt 

"An  intelligent  and  impartial  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tions of  England  and  Germany  on  the  eve  of  the  great 
war,  and  of  the  historic  events  and  influences  in  which 
these  relations  were  rooted,  and  of  which  they  were  a 
product.  .  .  A  work  which  is  a  credit  to  American 
scholarship.  .  .  Of  intense  interest  and  of  great  value." 
-N.  Y.  Times. 

"All  the  evidence  is  official  and  the  conclusions, 
therefore,  fair  and  inevitable.  .  ,  It  is  admirably  printed 
and  bound,  and  very  desirable  in  every  way." — W ih 
mington  Every  Evening. 

"The  book  is  very  important.  It  demolishes  Ger- 
many's pretexts  that  she  wai  not  responsible  for  the 
w ar."— Rochester  Post  Express. 

Cloth,  octavo.  534  pages,  $2.00  net, 
by  mail  $2  JO. 


Revised  Edition  Just  Published 

Heredity  and  Environment 

in  the  Development 

of  Men 

By  Edwin  Grant  Confylin 

"His  discussion  is  thorough  and  accurate,  yet  is  popu- 
lar in  style.  .  .  a  timely  and  valuable  book  which  will 
be  of  greatest  value  to  those  who  want  to  know  what 
modern  biology  has  accomplished  and  what  its  problems 
are,  particularly  those  which  relate  to  human  develop- 
ment."— Annals  Am.  Acad.  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

"Though  many  books  have  been  issued  in  this 
field  in  the  past  five  yean,  none  has  attained  so  success- 
fully the  vitally  important  features  of  simplicity,  clarity, 
and  progressive  development  of  the  subject,  and  sympa- 
thetic correlation  of  the  teachings  of  biology  with  ideals 
of  human  freedom  and  with  the  basis  of  personal  and 
social  ethics.  .  .  The  subject  is  consistently  developed  to 
its  final  applications  to  human  problems  of  gravest  im- 
port. .  .  The  control  of  human  evolution  by  the  applica- 
tion of  our  growing  knowledge  of  human  strength  and 
weakness  and  its  behaviour  in  inheiitance  is  sanely 
discussed,  with  a  frank  and  forceful  statement  of  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  eugenics  measures.  Most 
suggestive  and  stimulating  is  the  lucid  discussion  of 
genetics  and  ethics,  determinism  and  responsibility,  and 
the  relations  between  the  individual  and  the  race.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  an  authoritative,  scholarly,  complete,  and 
very  up-to-date  presentation  of  current  biological  facts 
and  conclusions,  applied  with  breadth  of  view  to  the 
fundamental  problems  of  human  life." — The  Dial. 

Cloth,  fully  illustrated,  $2.00  net, 
by  mail  $2.  /  0. 


The  Military  Obligation  of 
Citizenship 

By  Major-General  Leonard  Wood 

This  volume  by  General  Wood  presents  briefly  and 
In  a  readable  form  the  nation's  case  for  preparedness. 
It  should  be  tn  the  hands  of  every  American  citizen. 
This  book  now  is  in  its  third  printing. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  saner,  soberer,  and  more 
convincing  argument  for  preparedness,  and,  withal, 
one  put  in  such  a  simple,  straight -for  ward,  untechnical 
fashion,  but  based  on  a  sound  military  knowledge 
which  inspires  confidence  in  its  conclusions."-  Phila- 
delphia Press. 

Illustrated,  75c  net,  by  mail  80c. 
From  all  Booksellers  or  from  the  Publishers 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

145  William  Street,     -     -     Princeton,  N.  J. 
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SOME  SCRIBNER  BOOKS 


WHY  WAR 

By  Frederic  C.  Howe 


"An    exceedingly    comprehensive    study    upon    present    conditions    in    Europe     by    Dr. 
Frederic  C.  Howe,  a  scholar  who  has  welshed  these  conditions  most  intelligently. 
Dr.  Howe's  hook  is  one  of  the  broadest  and  most  thoughtful  which  the  war  and  considera- 
tion  of   its   underlying  causes  have  brought   out." — Baltimore  Sun. 

$1.50  net. 


THE  WAR  IN  EASTERN 
EUROPE 

Described  by  John  Reed 

Pictured  by 
Boardman  Robinson 

"It  is  so  frankly  human  and  fraternal 
and  so  good-naturedly  and  tolerantly  humor- 
ous that  not  only  does  It  give  a  new  view 
of  war-time  life  that  is  entertaining  ami 
illuminating  but  also  offers  much  valuable 
information  concerning  the  peoples  and 
countries  on  the  eastern  front." 

— .Yric   York  Times. 
$2.00    net 


THE  END  OF  A 
CHAPTER 

By  Shane  Leslie 

"  'The  End  of  a  Chapter'  Is  altogether 
delightful.  .  .  .  Mr.  Leslie  fills  his 
pa^es  with  charming  anecdotes,  interesting 
reminiscences  of  noted  men  and  women,  and 
caustic  comments  upon  society  in  all  its 
phases'."  -Chit-nan  '1'rilinne. 

"It  is  n  fair  nn<l  breezy  and  well-rounded 
contribution  to  the  memoir  literature  of  this 
generation." — Philadelphia  North  American. 

$1.25  net 


FATHER  BERNARD'S  PARISH 

By  Florence  OlmsteaJ 

A  story  of  love  on  Columbus  Avenue,   in  the  midst  of  New  York's  melting  not. 
"To   those  who  are  sincere   in   the   frequently   expressed   desire   to   know   how   the   other 
half   lives    I    cordially    recommend    Miss    Olmstead's    story,    because    it    is   one    of    the    most 
truthful  pictures  of  New  York  life  that  1  have  read  in  mnny  a   long  day." 

— James  L.  Forrl  in  the  \fw  York  Herald. 

"A  strong  sympathetic  novel  that  beats  with  human  interest  and  pulses  with  the  heart 
of  New  York's  tenement  dwellers." — .V.  V.  Kreninu  Mail. 

$1.25    net 


CAMP   CRAFT 

MODERN     PRACTICE     AND     EQUIPMENT 

By  Warren  H.  Miller 

Editor  of  Field  and  Stream 
With   an    Introduction    by   Ernest   Thompson 

Seton 

"It  is  a  fascinating  volume  for  both  the 
enthusiast  and  stiiy-at-home  and  is  a  verit- 
able treasure-mine  for  the  sportsman  or 
any  one  who  glories  in  the  great  out-of- 
doors." — Plillaili'lnliia  Ledger. 

niuxtratcd.     $1.50  net 


ON  THE  TRAIL 

AN    OUTDOOR    BOOK    FOR    GIRLS 

By  Lina  Beard  and  Adelia  B.  Beard 

The  flrst  practical  camping  book  for  girls. 
A  most  useful  guide  to  trailing,  woodcraft, 
camping,  outdoor  handicrafts,  birds  and 
animals,  outdoor  photography,  canoeing,  and 
all  the  work  and  play  of  camping  life. 
rilnstrated.  $1.25  net 


THE 
SYMPHONY  PLAY 

By  Jennette  Lee 

"All  the  delicate  frag- 
ments, beautifully  carveil  and 
full  uf  swcci,  symbolic  mean- 
ing, are  quick  with  remark- 
able psychology." 

— Citicai/n    Herald. 

$1.00  net 


THE 
CONSCRIPT  MOTHER 

By  Robert  Herrick 

Author  of  "The  Master  .if 
the  Inn."  now  in  its  Kigh- 
teenth  Kditiou. 

An  appealing  story  of  the 
Italian  side  of  the  war. 

50   cents   net 


THE  STORIES  OF 
H.  C.  BUNNER 

First  Series  :  "The  Midge," 
"The  Story  of  a  New  York 
House"  and  "Jersey  Street 
ami  Jersey  Lane." 

Second  Series  :  Stories  orig- 
inally published  under  the 
titles  "Love  in  Old  Cloathes" 
and  "/Cad. ic  Pine." 

Sold  separately  $1.25  net 


THE   BOY  SCOUT 
MOVEMENT 

APPLIED    BT    THE    CHURCH 

By  Norman  E.  Richardson,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Religious  Psychology  and  Feda- 
gogv  in  liosion  I'niverslty  School  .if  Tbe- 
ubiiv.  and  OHMOND  E.  I/OOMIS,  Scout  Com- 
missioner and  Executive  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Council  of  the  Hoy  Scouts  of 
America.  "The  best  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  practical  scouting,  either  in  or 
out  of  the  church,  that  has  ever  lieen  pub- 
lished."— Scout  iny. 

16    full-pane    illustrations. 
$1.50  net 


CHILD  STUDY  AND 
CHILD  TRAINING 

By  William  Byron  Forhush 

President   of  the   American    Institute  of 
(.'liild   Life 

This  book  furnishes  the  basis  for  a  study 
of  human  development  from  infancy  to 
maturity.  While  directed  definitely  toward 
a  wiser  parenthood,  it  will  be  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  all  who  care  for  ihe  physical, 
mental,  social,  and  moral  betterment  of  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  practical  help  for  mothers  in 
their  problems  of  home  training  and  discip- 
line. 

$1.00  net 


In  offering  this  gift  to  the  settlement, 
Mrs.  Anderson  said  to  Lillian  D.  Wald: 
"One  of  my  motives  is  personal  to  you 
and  is  based  on  my  wish  to  recognize 
as  a  citizen  of  the  community  the  debt 
the  city  and  the  country  owes  to  you  for 
the  many  and  important  services  you 
have  rendered  and  for  the  public  benefits 
which  have  resulted  from  your  efforts. 
This,  coupled  with  my  confidence  in 
your  associates  and  in  the  work  being 
done  by  the  settlement,  gives  me  oppor- 
tunity to  say  that  I  will  give  the  sum 
of  $100,000  at  any  time  that  the  settle- 
ment is  ready  to  receive  it." 

Hospital  endowments  are  one  of  the 
recognized  forms  of  great  benefactions ; 
a  hospital  structure  is  something  which 
can  be  seen  and  valued  by  the  visitor. 
The  sickrooms  of  the  tenements  offer 
no  such  appeal  to  the  eye,  although  the 
bedside  work  of  the  visiting  nurses  has 
mounted  up  each  year  in  numbers  of 
patients.  This  gift  is  the  first  step  to- 
ward putting  such  work  on  a  permanent 
basis  of  support. 

THE  RICH  CASE  OF  THE  POOR 
INDIAN 

IN  Washington  and  all  over  the  coun- 
try, the  feeling  is  rapidly  gaining 
strength  that  the  present  system  of 
Indian  administration  is  altogether  too 
complex;  that  matters  affecting  the  per- 
sonal home  lives  of  Indians  are  too  often 
delayed  because  of  the  requirement  of 
the  present  system  that  such  matters 
must  be  approved  at  the  Indian  Office 
before  they  are  finally  acted  upon.  A 
?oncrete  expression  of  desire  and  de- 
termination to  modify  these  conditions 
is  found  in  several  bills  which  have  been 
presented  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress. 

One  of  these  bills  [S.  2378],  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Meyers  of  Montana,  con- 
templates the  additional  sale  of  tribal 
lands  of  the  Crow  reservation,  especially 
befXveen  the  two  Big  Horn  rivers.'  The 
Crow  Indians  themselves  have  protested 
vigorously,  sending  a  delegation  to 
Washington.  They  are  said  to  have 
large  holdings  in  stock  and  are  rapidly 
advancing  in  this  industry  and  in  farm- 
ing. To  deprive  them  of  their  remain- 
ing lands  would,  it  is  believed,  prac- 
tically cripple  their  economic  progress. 
In  Montana,  about  nineteen  million  acres 
of  public  lands  are  yet  undisposed  of, 
and  in  Wyoming  there  are  thirty  million 
acres  available  for  settlement.  There- 
fore, why  the  Crows  should  be  induced 
or  compelled  to  part  with  their  land  is 
not  obvious. 

Two  other  bills  which  have  aroused 
much  criticism  are  those  by  Mr.  Lane  of 
Oregon  and  Mr.  Johnson  of  South 
Dakota,  both  affecting  Indian  adminis- 
tration. To  transfer  Indian  affairs  to 
three  commissioners  nominated  by 
Ii.dians  and  appointed  by  the  President, 
Francis  E.  Leupp,  formerly  commission- 
er of  Indian  affairs,  considered  would 
not  mend  the  situation  to  any  degree. 
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And  to  recognize  at  once  as  citizens  all 
Indians  to  whom  land  has  been  allotted 
without  consideration  of  individual  in- 
telligence, education,  capacity  for  self- 
support,  degree  of  blood  or  anything 
else,  would,  he  holds,  remove  "at  one 
stroke  the  shield  which  has  protected 
their  possessions  from  being  taxed  out 
of  existence." 

But  the  bill  which  has  aroused  the 
most  vigorous  discussion  is  that  by  Mr. 
Hastings  [H.  R.  108].  This  bill  would 
confer  upon  the  superintendent  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Oklahoma,  the 
authority  now  exercised  by  the  secretary 
of  the  interior  and  the  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs  over  lands  allotted  to 
members  of  the  Five  Tribes  and  over 
their  individual  moneys. 

The  arguments  presented  in  favor  of 
the  Hastings  bill  are:  the  indignity  of 
requiring  that  an  Indian  who  is  educated 
to  the  point  of  holding  important  bank 
positions  or  judicial  positions  in  the 
tribal  courts,  should  be  compelled  to  sub- 
mit his  leases,  his  purchases,  his  needs, — 
in  fact,  all  details  of  his  personal  af- 
fairs, to  the  dictum  of  a  commissioner 
1,500  miles  away.  It  is  further  con- 
tended that  the  delay  in  passing  upon 
these  applications  is  so  great  as  to  cause 
serious  inconvenience  to  Indians  who 
have  to  wait  for  weeks  or  months  or 
even  years  for  permission  to  spend  their 
own  money.  To  empower  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Five  Tribes,  whose  office 
is  at  Muskogee,  with  the  right  to  act 
promptly  on  these  details  of  Indian 
necessities  would,  it  was  urged,  save 
time,  trouble  of  correspondence,  and 
also  would  insure  a  wiser  judgment  be- 
cause the  superintendent  is  on  the  spot 
and  understands  the  local  conditions. 

At  the  hearing,  however,  the  follow- 
ing important  facts  were  presented.  In 
the  first  place,  the  local  superintendent 
has  already  "authority  under  existing 
regulations  to  pay  out  moneys  of  Indians 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  those  Indians." 
Such  expenditures  include  construction, 
repairing  and  equipping  of  houses,  barns, 
fences,  wells,  etc. ;  and  further,  in  an 
emergency  the  superintendent  may  again 
authorize  an  even  greater  expenditure 
of  Indian  funds.  All  cases  of  expendi- 
ture are  reported  in  quarterly  accounts. 
Such  provision  has  been  made  by  the 
Indian  service  to  obviate  exactly  the 
"indignity"  charged  by  supporters  of  the 
bill. 

But  the  expenditure  of  Indian  funds 
implies  much  more  than  this.  The  land 
owned  by  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  cov- 
ers an  area  of  nearly  twenty  million 
acres.  In  this  area  are  approximately 
one-third  of  the  entire  Indian  population 
of  the  United  States.  Certain  parts  of 
this  Indian  territory  contain  oil  allot- 
ments valued  at  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  It  is  contended  that  to  turn 
over  the  administration  of  these  large 
estates  to  a  subordinate  official  and  to 
leave  in  his  hands  the  adjustment  of 
large  and  complex  oil  leases  would  be, 
in  the  light  of  past  experience  of  deal- 
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ings    between    white    men    and    Indians, 
highly  injudicious. 

As  to  delay  in  department  action,  it 
was  shown  that  during  the  fifteen  months 
from  January,  1915,  to  date,  1,058  appli- 
cations for  removal  of  restriction  had 
been  received.  Of  that  number  939,  or 
practically  90  per  cent,  had  been  acted 
upon  and  a  reply  returned  within  ten 
days  of  receipt  at  the  Indian  office. 
E.  B.  Meritt,  assistant  commissioner  of 
Indian  affairs,  explained  that  the  10  per 
cent  of  delays  had  been  due  to  especially 
difficult  legal  questions  or  to  some  con- 
troversy concerning  the  title  of  the  land, 
or  to  other  reasons  which  necessitated 
further  information  and  correspondence. 
As  Mr.  Carter  of  the  committee  re- 
marked, "if  this  is  true  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  use  in  the  Hastings'  bill." 

At  the  hearing,  finally,  it  was  shown 
that  three  competency  commissions  have 
been  appointed  to  study  the  situation  of 
individual  Indians  and  to  remove  their 
restrictions  as  quickly  as  it  could  be 
shown  that  they  were  trained  to  manage 
their  own  affairs.  Within  the  past  few 
days  announcement  has  been  made  of 
Secretary  Lane's  departure  to  South  Da- 
kota to  confer  with  the  competency  com- 
mission in  that  section  and  to  preside 
over  the  ceremony  of  conferring  Ameri- 
can citizenship  upon  those  Indians  whom 
the  commission  recommend  for  such 
freedom. 

Therefore  the  radical  changes  implied 
in  these  bills  seem  not  only  dangerous 
but  unnecessary  if  their  intention — 
namely  to  increase  this  responsibility  of 
the  Indians  themselves — has  already 
been  recognized  by  the  Indian  Office  and 
is  being  accomplished  steadily  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  even  though  without 
the  sound  of  trumpet  and  drum. 

As  to  such  bills  as  those  presented  by 
Congressman  Gandy  and  Senator  Thomp- 
son [see  THE  SURVEY  for  May  13]  di- 
rected to  the  restriction  or  prohibition 
of  peyote  among  the  Indians,  there  is  no 
opposition  save  from  the  Indians  who 
resent  being  deprived  of  their  intoxicat- 
ing drug  and  from  merchants  whose  in- 
comes would  be  decreased  by  the  limita- 
tion of  traffic  in  peyote  cactus. 

WHAT  REMAINS  FOR  THE 
SETTLEMENTS 

THREE  sets  of  people  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  every  social  organiza- 
tion— the  man  who  gives  or  raises  funds 
for  promoting  the  work,  the  man  who 
directs  the  outlay  of  money  and  plans 
the  work,  and  last  but  not  least  the  mul- 
titude for  whom  the  money  is  spent  and 
the  work  exists. 

Yet  when  it  comes  to  a  national  con- 
ference on  social  and  civic  agencies 
usually  but  two  parties  are  represented 
— the  directors  and  the  hosts  of  superin- 
tendents, managers,  friendly  visitors,  in- 
vestigators and  secretaries.  The  man  at 
the  bottom  is  only  present  on  the  pro- 
gram as  a  subject  for  discussion. 
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Diet  and  Health 

If  you  want  to  keep  well — up  to  the  top  notch — 
strong,  healthy,  efficient — then  you  must  know  how 
to  eat. 

The  body  is  a  machine.  It  demands  certain  quan- 
tities and  qualities  and  only  under  favorable  condi- 
tions will  the  body  do  its  most  efficient  work. 

This  book  is  a  condensed  set  of  health  rules — every 
one  of  which  may  be  easily  followed  at  home.  It 
tells  how  the  Battle  Creek  Diet  System  has  been 
built  through  years  of  exhaustive  scientific  research. 
It  will  give  you  a  new  idea  of  life  and  its  possibilities. 

The  book  is  free.     Write  for  it  now. 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

The  Survey  accepts  only  the  advertisements  of  reliable  banking  firms,  brokers, 
trust  companies,  savings  banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 
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Corn  Belt  Farm  Loans 

offered  and  recommended  by  The  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company — the  Oldest  Bank  in  Chicago. 

These  loans  are  all  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  farms  of  established  value  in  the  Com  Belt  —  the 
safest  farm  loan  section  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
made  only  after  thorough  and  exhaustive  personal  inves- 
tigation and  never  for  more  than  one -half  the  value  of 
the  land  alone. 

No  investor  purchasing  these  mortgages  has  ever  failed 
to  receive  principal  and  interest  when  due. 

At  present,  these  loans  are  being  sold  to  net  5%. 

A  detailed  list  and  description  of  loans  aggregating 
any  amount  you  state,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

Our  service  includes  the  examination  and 
approval  of  title  by  the  Bank's  own  attorneys,  an 
inspection  of  the  property  by  our  own  salaried  exam- 
iner, the  certification  that  all  taxes  are  paid  as  they 
mature,  the  collection  and  remittance  of  interest  and 
principal,  and  the  facilities  for  renewal  or  substitu- 
tion of  mortgages  at  current  rates,  all  without  charge 
to  the  investor. 

FARM  LOAN  DEPARTMENT 

F.  W.  THOMPSON.  Vice-President  (in  Charge) 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 
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10  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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First  Mortgage  Securities  upon  established,  profit- 
able properties  for  long  or  short  terms  and  large  or 
small  amounts. 

Maximum  safety  that  accompanies  careful  investiga- 
tion and  outright  purchase  of  all  securities. 

Attractive  Yield  from  5;;  to  6%. 

Experience  of  over  fifty  years  in  supplying  conserv- 
ative investors. 

Variety  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Service  in  continuously  safeguarding  every  invest- 
ment and  collecting  interest  and  principal. 

Advice  in  the  proper  investment  of  special  funds. 

(Circulars  on  Request) 


The  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments, however,  proclaimed  its  belief  in 
the  value  of  sharing  experience  and  its 
faith  in  the  "rank  and  file  of  human  be- 
ings," not  only  in  a  "settlement  plat- 
form" but  in  asking  as  delegates  to  the 
sixth  annual  convention  held  in  New 
York  city,  May  19-23,  representatives 
of  the  neighborhood  groups  themselves. 
The  Italian  boy  from  Cleveland,  Theo- 
dore Barbato  from  Greenwich  House 
who  called  the  settlement  his  "college 
course,"  the  Irish  girl  who  saw  in  set- 
tlements the  "brotherhood  of  man,"  the 
Jewish  girl  with  her  plea  for  closer 
touch  between  the  settlements  and  the 
older  generation — these  four  and  many 
others  brought  their  point  of  view  to 
bear  upon  the  settlement  together  with 
headworkers  and  governing  boards. 

The  gathering  was  a  very  practical 
application  of  the  idea  expressed  by  Mrs. 
Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  of  New  York, 
the  president,  in  her  opening  address 
that  "the  settlement  believes  democracy 
will  come  about  not  only  through  gov- 
ernmental reforms  from  above  but  more 
particularly  through  the  release  of  all 
the  powers  implicit  in  the  people  them- 
selves." 

One  session  was  given  over  to  an  ex- 
perience meeting  where  delegates  de- 
scribed new  forms  of  social  work  de- 
veloped in  1915.  Many  of  these  experi- 
ments grew  out  of  last  year's  unemploy- 
ment situation,  as  for  example,  the 
establishment  of  a  retail  shop  for  ar- 
ticles made  in  settlements  all  over  the 
country  by  the  Neighborhood  House, 
Washington ;  a  vocational  guidance  and 
employment  bureau  for  children  con- 
ducted in  a  New  York  public  school  by 
the  Scholarship  Department  of  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  as  a  result  of 
the  findings  of  the  Mayor's  Unemploy- 
ment Committee;  and  the  needlework 
clubs  for  Italian,  Greek  and  Syrian 
women  at  Denison  House,  Boston,  which 
besides  liberating  the  wonderful  handi- 
craft gift  of  these  women  aided  them 
materially  through  the  sale  of  $11,000 
worth  of  articles. 

Enterprises  not  industrial  were  the 
People's  Art  Guild  through  which  art- 
ists are  loaning  pictures  for  exhibition 
in  New  York  settlements ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  settlement  health  centers  in  Buf- 
falo; the  efforts  of  a  Baltimore  settle- 
ment to  make  new  citizens  through  citi- 
zenship classes,  providing  witnesses  for 
taking  out  papers  and  bringing  pressure  to 
have  the  clerk's  office  open  evenings ;  the 
successful  classes  for  school  children  in 
carpentry,  pottery,  music  and  camp  cook- 
ery held  during  school  hours  at  Green- 
wich House  through  co-operation  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Education. 

Besides  these  new  undertakings  and 
the  familiar  problems  of  settlement  work, 
there  is  always  an  ebb  and  flow  of  ac- 
tivities started  in  settlements  and  at  a 
certain  period  taken  over  by  some  out- 
side agency.  Most  people  resent  losing 
their  jobs,  but  not  so  settlement  folk.  As 
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Mrs.  Simkhovitch  said,  "the  settlements 
have  come  to  realize  that  whereas  it  is 
their  duty  to  stimulate  all  manner  of 
social  reform,  it  is  not  only  not  their 
duty  to  carry  these  into  effect  themselves 
but  that  they  have  a  more  fundamental 
task  which  is  their  first  duty — the  release 
of  the  powers  lying  dormant  in  the 
neighborhoods  themselves." 

Of  these  successors  to  the  settlement 
the  school  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
and  for  this  reason  was  given  more  at- 
tention at  the  convention.  William  Eng- 
lish Walling  deplored  the  fact  the  pub- 
lic school  control  was  in  the  hands  of 
financiers  who  are  spending  a  smaller 
and  smaller  part  of  the  states'  in- 
come on  education.  On  the  positive  side 
of  school  social  progress  were  descrip- 
tions of  the  school  community  centers 
of  Boston  and  the  East  Harlem  Com- 
munity Organization.  Starting  as  the 
Welfare  League  of  a  New  York  school, . 
to  clean  up  a  juvenile  delinquency 
situation  where  13  per  cent  of  1,315 
boys  between  nine  and  fifteen  had  court 
records,  it  is  now  functioning  as  the 
clearinghouse  for  all  social  effort  in 
Harlem,  with  Harlem  School  as  the  cen- 
ter of  the  social  unity. 

The  recital  of  its  housing  investiga- 
tions, health  survey  and  school  juvenile 
court,  the  gain  of  recreation  opportun- 
ity and  many  more  social  activities  radi- 
ating from  the  school,  raised  the  ques- 
tion Why  the  settlement  any  longer? 
It  was  Howard  Bradstreet  of  the  Neigh- 
borhood Workers  Association  who  an- 
swered it.  Mr.  Bradstreet  reminded  the 
gathering  that  while  public  authorities 
should  take  over  settlement  work  when 
ready  for  the  burden,  they  could  never, 
with  their  more  or  less  transitory  rela- 
tion to  people,  possess  the  prime  func- 
tion of  the  settlement — "the  cementing 
together  of  human  beings  into  a  friend- 
ship that  endures." 

Together  with  resolutions  favoring 
the  passage  of  the  Hughes  vocational 
school  bill  now  in  Congress,  urging  more 
attention  by  settlements  to  athletic  train- 
ing for  boys,  and  upholding  the  loyalty 
of  foreigners  to  this  country,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  which  declared  that 
while  the  body  expresses  no  opinion  at 
this  time  on  adequate  national  defense, 
it  holds  as  the  chief  means  of  promoting 
love  for  and  devotion  to  the  country  a 
living  wage, — "a  wage  which  will  not 
only  maintain  life,  but  assure  those  other 
conditions  by  and  through  which  labor- 
ers and  their  families  may  experience 
the  blessing  of  real  liberty;  that  liberty 
which  is  the  source  of  all  true  patriot- 
ism in  a  republic." 

The  federation  voted  to  hold  its  next 
convention  in  Pittsburgh  in  May,  1917, 
and  make  it  international  in  scope.  The 
following  officers  were  re-elected :  Mrs. 
Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch,  New  York, 
president ;  George  A.  Bellamy,  Cleve- 
land, vice-president ;  Robert  A.  Woods, 
Boston,  secretary-treasurer. 


26  babies  poisoned  in  11  states; 
fortunately  some  recovered. 
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Catch  the  disease 
carryingfiythat  strays 
into  your  home  with 
safe,  efficient,  non- 
poisonous  TANGLE- 
FOOT; not  arsenic  poison  in  an  open 
saucer  set  within  reach  of  the  baby, 
or  a  can  from  which  a  poisoned  wick 
protrudes,  sweetened  to  attract  both 
flies  and  babies. 

Flies  kill  many  babies,  and  fly 
poison  more  than  all  other  poisons 
combined. 

— But  in  homes  where  careful 
mothers  have  protected  their  babies 
from  such  risks  by  using  only 
TANGLEFOOT,  both  dangers  are 
avoided. 
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Medical  Society  re- 
ports 26  cases  of  ar- 
senical poisoning 
from  fly  destroyers  in 
1915  in  only  11  states; 

in  1914  there  were  46  cases  in   14 

states. 

It  states  editorially: 

"Symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  cholera  infantum; 
undoubtedly  a  number  of  cases  of  cholera 
infantum  were  really  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning,  but  death,  if  occurring,  was  at- 
tributed to  cholera  infantum. 

"We  repeat,  arsenical  fly  destroying  de- 
vices are  dangerous  and  should  be  abol- 
ished. Health  officials  should  become 
aroused  to  prevent  furtherloss  of  life  from 
their  source.  Our  Michigan  Legislature, this 
last  session,  passed  a  law  regulating  the 
sale  of  poisonous  fly  papers." 


THE  O.  &  W.  THUM  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  ON 
THE  FRONT  PAGE 

itT>  RAND'S  confoimed — Gi'nts  lose 
Jj  — -T.  R.  winning  !" 

At  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Forty- 
M-cond  street,  in  the  very  heart  of  New 
York  and  at  11  o'clock  of  a  summer 
night,  a  newsboy  called  his  wares.  He 
calls  the  news  that  the  people  want  to 
read.  And  the  news  that  the  people  want 
to  read,  of  course,  is  the  news  that  is  big 
enough  to  win  a  big  heading  on  the  front 
page  of  a  penny  evening  paper. 

There  it  was,  sure  enough — "Brandeis 
confirmed  for  Supreme  Court" — sprawl- 
ed clear  across  the  page,  with  the  box- 
score  of  the  luckless  Giants  and  the 
feverish  political  speculation  from 
Chicago,  on  the  pink  face  of  the  "latest 
sporting  extra  with  complete  racing." 

The  vote  in  the  Senate — 47  to  22 — 
was  on  party  lines.  All  of  the  Demo- 
crats were  for  President  Wilson's 
nominee  except  Senator  Newlands  of 
Nevada.  All  of  the  Republicans  were 
against  him  except  Senators  La  Follette 
of  Wisconsin,  Norris  of  Nebraska  and 
Poindexter  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Brandeis  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  on  June  5.  taking  the  time-honor- 
ed and  picturesque  oath  of  office : 

"I,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  do  solemnly 
swear  that  I  will  administer  justice 
without  respect  to  persons,  and  do  equal 
right  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich;  that 
I  will  faithfully  and  impartially  dis- 
charge and  perform  all  the  duties  incum- 
bent upon  me  as  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  my  abilities  and 
understanding." 

Mr.  Brandeis  is  a  graduate  of  Harv- 
ard. President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  of 
Harvard  was  among  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  opponents  of  his  confirmation. 
So  much  interest  and  significance  were 
attached  to  a  letter  of  endorsement  by 
the  president  emeritus  of  Harvard, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  sent  to  the  committee 
ten  days  before  the  vote  was  taken.  Dr. 
Eliot  wrote : 

"I  have  known  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandeis 
for  forty  years,  and  believe  that  I  under- 
stand his  capacities  and  his  character. 
He  was  a  distinguished  student  in  the 
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Harvard  Law  School,  in  1875-78.  He 
possessed  by  nature  a  keen  intelligence, 
quick  and  generous  sympathies,  a  re- 
markable capacity  for  labor,  and  a  char- 
acter in  which  gentleness,  courage,  and 
joy  in  combat  were  intimately  blended. 
His  professional  career  has  exhibited  all 
these  qualities  and  with  them  much  prac- 
tical altruism  and  public  spirit.  He  has 
sometimes  advocated  measures  or  policies 
which  did  not  commend  themselves  to 
me,  but  I  have  never  questioned  his  hon- 
esty and  sincerity,  or  his  desire  for  jus- 
tice. He  has  become  "a  learned  jurist. 

"Under  present  circumstances,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  rejection  by  the  Senate  of 
his  nomination  to  the  Supreme  Court 
would  be  a  grave  misfortune  for  the 
whole  legal  profession,  the  court,  all 
American  business,  and  the  country.'' 
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marched  around  for  the  Uni- 
tarian Temperance  Society 


THREE       STAGES      OF      THE 
STOCKHOLM  CONFERENCE 

CROSSING  the  frontier  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  making  his  way  on  skiis 
over  many  miles  of  ice  and  snow,  a 
stranger  turned  up  at  the  Neutral  Con- 
ference for  Continuous  Mediation,  which 
has  been  sitting  since  February  in  the 
Swedish  capital.  The  conference,  it  is 
said,  has  become  a  mecca  for  voluntary 
envoys  from  various  weaker  racial 
groups  in  Europe. 

This  visitor  on  skiis  asked  not  only 
that  his  name  be  unknown,  but  that  his 
coming  should  remain  a  secret  until  after 
ten  days  had  elapsed,  and  he  had  suffi- 
cient time  during  which  to  return  to  his 
own  country.  He  spoke  before  the  con- 
ference through  an  interpreter,  and  the 
simplicity  and  pitifulness  of  his  story 
were,  we  are  told,  touching. 

The  incident  is  one  of  many  which 
have  given  an  urgent,  human  touch  to 
the  slow  process  by  which  the  group  of 
internationalists  at  Stockholm  have  en- 
deavored to  bring  a  solid  working 
scheme  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  Ford 
peace  expedition. 

The  movement  has  entered  upon  its 
third  stage.  The  first  was  the  expedi- 
tion, the  spectacular  and  inconclusive 
pilgrimage;  the  second,  this  unofficial 
neutral  conference  sitting  in  Stockholm 
with  five  representatives,  each,  from  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Switzerland,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  the  United  States;  the  third 
is  the  institution  of  a  permanent  working 
committee  of  twelve  members — two  from 
each  of  the  six  neutral  nations  to  direct 
the  work  of  mediation,  propaganda  and 
scientific  inquiry  now  in  process. 

Advices  received  from  Louis  P.  Loch- 
ner,  general  secretary  of  the  neutral  con- 
ference, interpret  the  work  carried  out 
in  the  second  stage  and  outline  the  steps 
proposed  in  the  third. 

The  work  which  engaged  the  confer- 
ence during  March  was  the  drafting  of 
an  appeal  to  the  neutral  nations,  repre- 
sented at  the  second  Hague  conference, 
begging  them  to  call  an  official  neutral 
conference.  This  was  presented  at  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
three  Scandinavian  governments  which 
took  place  in  Copenhagen  and  was  en- 
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tered  in  their  minutes — the  first  official 
recognition  of  the  Stockholm  conference. 
Personal  delegations  also  waited  upon 
t.ie  representatives  of  the  other  neutral 
governments.  American  members  of  the 
conference  express  humiliation  that  these 
delegations  were  received  in  every  case, 
except  by  the  United  States  minister, 
who  stated  that  he  had  instructions  from 
his  government  not  to  recognize  the 
Stockholm  conference. 

A  bill  introduced  by  Mayor  Lind- 
hagen,  of  Stockholm,  urging  the  Swedish 
government  to  call  a  neutral  confer- 
ence, passed  the  lower  house  unani- 
mously and  secured  an  insufficient  but 
substantial  vote  in  the  upper  house.  A 
similar  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Nor- 
wegian parliament,  endorsed  by  the 
state's  attorney,  Haakon  Loken,  who 
like  Mayor  Lindhagen  is  a  member  of 
the  Stockholm  conference.  The  question 
of  a  governmental  neutral  conference  is 
also  expected  to  come  up  at  a  session  of 
the  Swiss  national  council  at  the  insti- 
gation of  several  Swiss  members  of  the 
Stockholm  conference. 

When  the  delegation  waited  upon  the 
president  of  the  Storthing  at  Christiania, 
Mr.  Lochner  reports  that 

"he  stated  that  great  disappointment 
was  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Nor- 
wegian government  and  parliament  in 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  lead 
neutral  nations  in  this  matter  of  a  con- 
ference of  the  neutral  powers.  Obvious- 
ly, the  United  States  occupies  a  position 
less  different  and  delicate  than  that  of 
the  European  countries.  The  president 
felt  not  only'  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  lead,  but  that  the  United  States 
could  lead,  and  intimated  that  in  his 
own  mind  there  was  no  doubt  that,  if 
the  United  States  offered  to  lead,  Euro- 
pean nations  would  readily  respond." 

The  full  text  of  the  appeal  appeared 
in  each  of  the  European  neutral  coun- 
tries, and  extracts  in  the  belligerent 
press  on  both  sides. 

FAILING  to  get  concerted  action 
among  the  neutrals,  but  not  abandon- 
ing that  line  of  pressure,  the  conference 
next  took  up  the  drafting  of  a  manifesto 
to  the  governments,  parliaments  and 
peoples  of  the  belligerent  nations.  A 
straw  which  seemed  to  show  that  the 
winds  of  diplomatic  opinion  were  not  al- 
together against  the  project,  was  an  in- 
vitation from  the  British  minister  at 
Stockholm  asking  a  delegation  to  visit 
him.  Earlier  he  had  said  that  he  was 
not  at  liberty  to  receive  such  a  deputa- 
tion, without  first  communicating  with 
his  government  in  London. 

The  incident  was  commented  upon  by 
the  whole  European  press  as  of  more 
than  passing  significance.  Its  immediate 
occasion  was  a  request  from  the  confer- 
ence to  the  ministers  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Russia  and  Turkey  resident  in 
Stockholm  that  no  obstacles  be  placed  in 


the  way  of  envoys  of  the  conference 
who  might  be  sent  into  these  countries  to 
interview  their  leading  statesmen. 

At  first  a  small  committee  worked  out 
a  preliminary  draft  of  this  statement  to 
the  belligerents.  Then  experts  from 
various  belligerent  countries  appeared 
before  the  conference  and  stated  their 
points  of  view ;  for  example,  Sir  Gilbert 
Murray  of  Oxford,  a  well-known  de- 
fender of  Sir  Edward  Grey's  foreign 
policy.  Finally,  the  whole  conference 
debated  every  phrase  and  clause  in  full 
session.  The  substance  of  this  manifesto 
was  printed  in  THE  SURVEY  for  April 
29.  It  laid  down  these  principles : 

The  right  of  nations  to  decide  their 
own  fate  instead  of  having  their  terri- 
tory transferred  without  the  consent  of 
the  population ;  guarantees  that  the 
economic  activities  of  all  peoples  be  af- 
forded development  on  equal  terms; 
freedom  of  the  seas ;  effective  parlia- 
mentary control  of  foreign  policies,  to 
displace  secret  treaties  and  secret  diplom- 
acy; international  organization  founded 
upon  law  and  justice,  to  include  an 
agreement  to  submit  all  disputes  between 
states  for  peaceful  settlement;  disarma- 
ment by  international  agreement;  a 
world  congress  composed  of  both  bellig- 
erents and  neutrals,  to  concern  itself 
with  more  than  the  immediate  questions 
arising  out  of  this  war,  such  as  the  guar- 
anteeing of  political  and  spiritual  free- 
dom to  special  nationalities  united  with 
other  peoples. 

"As  six  languages  were  constantly 
used,"  writes  Mr.  Lochner,  "it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  document  in  its 
final  form  perhaps  does  not  disclose  to 
the  uninitiated  what  labor  was  spent  in 
interpretation,  in  harmonizing  conflicting 
points  of  view,  and  in  securing  the  ad- 
herence of  the  document  to  all  but  one 
member  of  the  conference. 

"The  appeal  to  the  belligerents  repre- 
sents an  honest  attempt  to  start  a  dis- 
cussion of  peace  terms  among  belliger- 
ents and  neutrals  alike.  The  proposals 
put  forward  are  not  submitted  dog- 
matically, but  rather  in  the  hope  that 
from  the  discussion  which  the  members 
expected  some  rational  basis  of  agree- 
ment *ight  be  reached.  The  members 
were  well  aware  that  in  putting  forward 
concrete  proposals  they  would  lay  them- 
selves open  to  criticism  on  both  sides. 
At  the  same  time,  they  realized  that 
someone  must  make  a  beginning,  even 
in  the  face  of  certain  criticism." 

Considering  the  scarcity  of  paper  in 
Europe  during  the  war,  and  the  attitude 
toward  all  peace  proposals  by  powerful 
elements  in  each  of  the  warring  coun- 
tries, the  signers  say  that  the  publicity 
given  the  document  exceeded  their  ex- 
pectations. Not  only  was  it  published  in 
full  in  the  neutral  countries,  but  its 
presentation  in  full  was  permitted  both 
in  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  As 
anticipated  by  the  conference,  editors  in 
the  allied  countries  described  the  docu- 
ment as  violently  pro-German,  while  the 
press  of  the  central  empires  was  no  less 
emphatic  in  charging  it  with  being  pro- 


ally. 

"Whatever  the  due  merits  of  the  docu- 
ment," writes  Mr.  Lochner,  "the  mem- 
bers feel  that  they  have  started  some- 
thing." 

WITH  these  two  appeals  drafted 
and  in  the  hands  of  representa- 
tives of  neutral  and  warring  countries, 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference returned  to  their  respective 
homes,  leaving  a  central  working  com- 
mittee, composed  and  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

SWITZERLAND:  J.  Scherrer-Fallemann, 
national  councillor  (senator)  from  St. 
Gallen,  and  president  of  the  Swiss  group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  Emil 
Gottisheim  of  Basle,  national  councillor 
(senator)  and  prominent  barrister. 

DENMARK:  Kristoffer  Markvard 
Klausen,  town  councillor,  member  of 
Danish  parliament.  Prof.  Fr.  Weis,  au- 
thor and  publicist. 

SWEDEN  :  Burgomaster  Car!  Lind- 
hagen, member  of  parliament  and  Social- 
Democrat,  active  in  all  peace  work.  Dr. 
Hans  Larsson,  professor  of  philosophy. 
University  of  Lund,  leading  member 
Liberal  Party. 

HOLLAND:  Dr.  Walter  Boek-Muller, 
professor  of  international  law,  Univers- 
ity of  Rotterdam.  Mrs.  Bakker  van 
Bosse,  lawyer  and  peace  worker,  mem- 
ber of  Anti-Oarlog  Raad. 

NORWAY:  The  Rev.  H.  Hanssen,  mem- 
ber of  many  peace  movements  and  prom- 
inent in  social  work.  Dr.  Nikolaus 
Gjelsvik,  professor  of  International 
Law  at  Nobel  Institute,  author  of  many 
legal  treatises. 

UNITED  STATES:  Emily  Greene  Balch, 
professor  of  political  and  social  science, 
Wellesky  College,  member  International 
Women's  Congress  at  The  Hague  in 
1914.  The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked, 
clergyman  and  journalist.  Frederick  H. 
Holt  of  Detroit  continues  to  act  as  the 
representative  of  Mr.  Ford  in  charge  of 
the  business  administration,  and  Mr. 
Lochner  as  general  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference. 

This  central  committee  has  entered 
upon  the  third  stage  of  the  work.  It  is 
interviewing  leading  men  and  women  of 
the  neutral  countries,  and  their  expres- 
sions either  for  or  against  the  proposals 
of  the  Stockholm  conference  will  be  col- 
lated and  brought  out  in  a  volume. 
Meanwhile,  the  symposium  has  itself 
initiated  discussions  along  the  lines  de- 
sired. 

May  18  was  seized  upon  as  the  an- 
niversary of  the  first  Hague  conference 
— back  in  1899 — and  simultaneous  mass- 
meetings  were  held  through  the  neu- 
tral countries  of  Europe.  A  cable- 
gram was  received  last  week  from  Fred- 
erick H.  Holt,  which  states  that  1,500 
societies  and  organizations  participated 
in  Norway  alone.  Resolutions  urging 
the  governments  to  call  a  neutral  con- 
ference at  once  were  passed  at  nine  mass- 
meetings  held  in  different  sections  of 
Norway;  eleven  in  Holland;  seven  in 
Switzerland:  eleven  in  Denmark.  At 
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Stockholm  the  attendance  was  so  large 
that  overflow  meetings  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  On  this  day,  also,  the  nar- 
cissus peace  flower  was  sold  from  auto- 
mobiles through  the  principal  Scandina- 
vian cities. 

Steps  are  under  way  for  sending  a 
personal  delegation  to  the  Vatican,  and 
George  Brandes,  the  Danish  man  of  let- 
ters, has  been  secured  to  write  an  ap- 
peal for  peace,  which  is  to  be  under- 
signed by  well-known  men  and  women 
internationalists. 

Three  main  lines  are  planned  in  this 
third  stage  of  work  under  the  central 
committee.  The  first  of  these  will  be 
mediation,  beginning  with  bringing  to- 
gether men  and  women  of  the  belligerent 
countries  not  officially  connected  with 
government  circles,  to  talk  things  over. 

Second,  the  work  of  propaganda,  ex- 
emplified in  the  May  18  demonstration, 
and  the  George  Brandes  appeal. 

Third,  scientific  inquiry  and  study. 
Without  abandoning  its  program  of  ac- 
tivity, the  committee  will  draft  experts 
to  submit  reports  on  such  intricate  prob- 
lems as  the  Balkan  question  so  as  to 
equip  the  neutral  conference  with  di- 
gested information  when  these  questions 
arise  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Lochner  reports  that  every  mail 
brings  suggestions  for  future  work,  often 
from  the  most  unexpected  quarters, 
governmental  as  well  as  private. 

A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR 
THE  WORLD 

INTERNATIONAL  attention  has 
been  aroused  by  President  Wilson's 
address  before  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  in  Washington  at  the  close  of 
May,  in  which  he  gave  expression  to  the 
confidence 

"that  the  world  is  even  now  upon  the 
eve  of  a  great  consummation,  when 
some  common  force  will  be  brought  into 
existence  which  shall  safeguard  right  as 
the  first  and  most  fundamental  interest 
of  all  peoples  and  all  governments,  when 
coercion  shall  be  summoned  not  to  the 
service  of  political  ambition  or  selfish 
hostility,  but  to  the  service  of  a  common 
order,  a  common  justice,  and  a  common 
peace." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
league  was  founded  last  June  it  drafted 
a  program  calling  for  legislative  con- 
ferences for  the  development  of  inter- 
national law:  an  international  tribunal 
for  the  settlement  of  judiciable  questions ; 
a  council  of  conciliation  for  the  submis- 
sion of  disputes  not  judiciable;  and  joint 
action  by  the  co-operating  nations  to 
compel  any  nation  to  submit  its  case  to 
either  court  or  conciliation. 

As  a  first  step,  the  program  stopped 
short  of  calling  for  collective  action  to 
enforce  either  the  decisions  of  the  court 
or  to  compel  agreement  through  concilia- 
tion. It  merely  provided  that  the  na- 
tions should  be  compelled  to  bring  their 


grievances  before  the  bar  of  a  world 
opinion  before  going  to  war.  But  the 
plan,  as  drafted  by  the  promoters  of  the 
conference,  yielded  to  one  major  change 
at  the  instigation  of  Edward  A.  Filene 
of  Boston :  economic  pressure  was  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  military  force  as  a 
factor  in  this  preliminary  coercion. 

The  meeting  last  month  saw  no  re- 
consideration of  this  program.  Certain 
men  prominent  in  the  counsels  of  the 
league  have  continued  to  express  them- 
selves in  favor  of  international  action 
based  primarily  on  the  expansion  of  the 
present  entente.  Others  have  depre- 
cated economic  pressure  as  a  practical 
means  for  enforcement.  But  the  league 
has  kept  its  program  intact, — for  a  uni- 
versal agreement  and  for  an  equal  re- 
liance on  economic  force.  While  the 
Washington  meeting  saw  no  develop- 
ment, therefore,  of  the  league's  formula- 
tions, it  marked  a  year  of  remarkable 
growth.  It  has  been  organized  in  almost 
every  state  and  congressional  district  of 
the  United  States.  Theodore  Marburg 
reported  its  practical  endorsement  by 
some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
British  government,  and  nearly  $400,000 
was  subscribed  to  carry  forward  the 
work  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  belief  that 
governmental  action  in  these  directions 
can  be  given  efficient  momentum  only  by 
the  spread  of  public  conviction  as  to  the 
program. 

That  program  has  confined  itself  to 
ways  and  means,  and  has  been  limited 
to  governmental  machinery  without 
predication  as  to  the  ends  for  which  this 
machinery  is  to  be  used,  other  than  the 
negative  one  of  preventing  or  postponing 
war.  It  remained  for  President  Wilson, 
as  an  invited  speaker,  to  put  a  "bill  of 
rights"  into  the  declaration,  to  -enunciate 
the  principles  which  he  as  an  American 
believed  American  democracy  would 
stand  for  as  basic  in  such  an  interna- 
tional arrangement. 

He  argued  that  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  should  reach  "some  sort  of 
agreement  as  to  what  they  hold  to  be 
fundamental  in  their  common  interest," 
no  less  than  that  they  should  agree  as  to 
"some  feasible  method  of  acting  in  con- 
cert when  any  nation  or  group  of  na- 
tions seeks  to  disturb  those  fundamental 
things." 

Repeated  utterances  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  most  of  the  great  nations 
now  engaged  in  war  have  to  his  mind 
made  it  plain  that  their  thought  has 
come  to  this : 

"That  the  principle  of  public  right 
must  henceforth  take  precedence  over 
the  individual  interests  of  particular  na- 
tions and  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
must  in  some  way  band  themselves  to- 
gether to  see  that  right  prevails  as 
against  any  sort  of  selfish  aggression ; 
that  henceforth  alliance  must  not  be  set 
up  against  alliance,  understanding 
against  understanding,  but  that  there 
must  be  a  common  agreement  for  a  com- 


mon object,  and  that  at  the  heart  of  that 
common  object  must  lie  the  inviolable 
rights  of  peoples  and  of  mankind." 

Similarly  he  essayed  to  interpret  "the 
passionate  conviction"  of  America.  We 
believe,  he  said,  these  fundamental 

things: 

"First,  that  every  people  has  a  right 
to  choose  the  sovereignty  under  which 
they  shall  live.  Like  other  nations,  we 
have  ourselves  no  doubt  once  and  again 
offended  against  that  principle  when  for 
a  little  while  controlled  by  selfish  pas- 
sion, as  our  franker  historians  have  been 
honorable  enough  to  admit ;  but  it  has  be- 
come more  and  more  our  rule  of  life 
and  action. 

"Second,  that  the  small  states  of  the 
world  have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  same  re- 
spect for  their  sovereignty  and  for  their 
territorial  integrity  that  great  and  pow- 
erful nations  expect  and  insist  upon. 

"And  third,  that  the  world  has  a  right 
to  be  free  from  every  disturbance  of  its 
peace  that  has  its  origin  in  aggression 
and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  peoples 
and  nations." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  fundamentals 
have  more  to  do  with  conserving  the 
rights  of  the  national  units  in  world 
government  than  with  constructive  in- 
ternational development.  By  way  of  an- 
alogy, they  correspond  more  with  the 
states'  rights  doctrines  of  the  colonies  in 
entering  the  confederacy  than  with  the 
federal  projects  under  the  constitution. 
But  Mr.  Wilson  went  further.  He  not 
only  suggested  the  possibility  of  our 
"initiating  a  movement  for  peace  among 
the  nations  now  at  war,"  but  forecast 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  wish  their  government  to  move 
along  these  lines: 

"First,  such  a  settlement  with  regard 
to  their  own  immediate  interests  as  the 
belligerents  may  agree  upon.  We  have 
nothing  material  of  any  kind  to  ask  for 
ourselves,  and  are  quite  aware  that  we 
are  in  no  sense  or  degree  parties  to  the 
present  quarrel.  Our  interest  is  only  in 
peace  and  its  future  guarantees. 

"Second,  a  universal  association  of  the 
nations  to  maintain  the  inviolate  security 
of  the  highway  of  the  seas  for  the  com- 
mon and  unhindered  use  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  to  prevent  any 
war,  begun  either  contrary  to  treaty 
covenants  or  without  warning  and  full 
submission  of  the  causes  to  the  opinion 
of  the  world — a  virtual  guarantee  of  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  political  independ- 
ence." 

Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of  the  Independ- 
ent, was  more  than  any  other  man  re- 
sponsible for  the  organization  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  and  for  its 
program;  and  in  its  current  issue,  the 
Independent  describes  the  President's 
address  as  a  "declaration  of  interde- 
pendence," and  says  of  it: 

"Here  for  the  first  time  in  history  the 
responsible  head  of  a  great  world  power 
publicly  proposes  to  translate  the  high- 
est ideal  of  the  greatest  minds  of  all 
ages  into  an  act  of  statesmanship  sub- 
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stituting  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
the  reign  of  law  for  the  reign  of  war." 

One  of  the  journalists  closest  to  the 
President,  David  Lawrence,  formerly 
Associated  Press  correspondent  at  Tren- 
ton and  later  at  Washington  and  now 
representative  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  gives  this  estimate  of  its  immedi- 
ate significance  in  relation  to  the  war: 

"The  President  wants  to  offend  no  na- 
tion or  to  be  the  partisan  of  any  group 
of  belligerents.  But,  as  he  studies  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  struggle — a  veri- 
table deadlock — and  the  vague  purposes 
which  each  set  of  alliances  seeks  to  ac- 
complish, the  need  for  definition,  if 
nothing  else,  seems  imperative.  If  the 
peace  movement  should  bring  out  exactly 
what  Great  Britain  means  by  her  phrase, 
'crushing  militarism,'  it  would  at  least 
have  clarified  a  great  ambiguity  in  the 
minds  of  American  officials.  Territorial 
arrangements,  it  seems  to  be  conceded, 
are  mere  matters  of  negotiation.  Fun- 
damentally, the  entente  powers  want  a 
guarantee  of  future  peace.  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  wants  to  be  'safe 
from  attack,'  and  desired  the  'freedom 
of  the  seas'  to  be  clearly  established. 

"President  Wilson  has  about  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  belligerents  might 
fight  till  doomsday  without  even  ap- 
proximating their  wishes  in  these  re- 
spects unless  both  sides  sent  spokesmen 
to  a  council  officially  to  discuss  basic 
principles. 

"The  President  realized  that  Europe 
could  justly  resent  America's  intrusion 
into  affairs  strictly  European — such  as 
restoration  of  Belgium,  Poland's  inde- 
pendence, and  the  multitude  of  intricate 
problems  over  which  European  diplom- 
acy has  struggled  for  centuries,  while 
complacent  America  has  with  thanksgiv- 
ing stood  apart.  But  in  these  European 
questions,  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  intend 
that  the  influence  of  America  shall  in 
the  least  degree  be  exerted.  He  has  now 
made  that  very  clear. 

"The  people  and  government  of  the 
United  States,  however,  have  two  proper 
equities — one  in  the  guaranteeing  of 
peace  the  world  over,  and  the  other  in 
the  unhindered  use  of  the  seas.  In  other 
words,  America  is  against  'militarism' 
and  its  menaces  to  world  peace,  as  it  de- 
plores also  the  abuses  of  'navalism.'  It 
absorbs  the  grievances  of  both  England 
and  Germany,  and  seeks  their  co-opera- 
tion and  counsel  in  solving  them  for  the 
good  of  all. 

"Can  the  belligerents  on  either  side  of 
the  trenches  refuse,  in  justice  to  the  men 
daily  sacrificing  their  lives,  to  discuss 
at  least  the  bases  of  peace?  Must  Mr. 
Wilson  wait  until  all  belligerents  request 
him  to  mediate?  Must  he  then  be  mere- 
ly the  incidental  intermediary  who  fur- 
liisbes  a  channel  of  communication,  but 
is  himself  detached  and  inarticulate?  Or 
are  the  interests  of  all  humanity  the 
business  of  the  one  powerful  country 
where  the  ways  of  peace  have  been  kept 
alive  amid  dying  ideals  and  fading 
moralities? 

"These  are  the  questions  which  the 
President  has  been  turning  over  in  his 
mind.  His  speech  last  Saturday  gives 
partial  answer:  by  it  the  United  States 


has  made  common  cause  with  all  the 
belligerents  on  fundamental  issues — mili- 
tarism, navalism,  the  guaranteeing  of 
political  independence  and  territorial 
sovereignties.  The  President  expresses 
not  only  in  this  connection  the  wish  of 
the  United  States,  but  he  speaks  also  on 
behalf  of  a  hemisphere  of  republics 
where  the  doctrine  of  non-aggression 
and  political  integrity  is  in  actual  process 
of  application. 

"But  must  the  President  wait  for  the 
belligerents,  or  shall  he  take  the  initiative 
himself?  He  is  ready  to  adopt  the  lat- 
ter course.  But  he  himself  will  be  bet- 
ter informed  on  the  advisability  of  im- 
mediate action  or  temporary  postpone- 
ment when  he  learns  what  has  been  the 
effect  through  Europe  of  his  speech  last 
Saturday.  In  any  event,  he  must  soon 
go  forward,  for,  as  the  struggle  in 
Europe  grows  more  and  more  futile,  the 
utterances  of  foreign  secretaries  become 
less  and  less  representative  of  the  rest- 
less masses  who  everywhere  even  now 
yearn  for  peace." 

THE  BROADENING  VISION  OF 
THE  CLUB  WOMAN 

CtT)  Y  THE  authority  invested  in  me, 
A3  I  declare  this  convention  ad- 
journed." Down  smashed  the  president's 
gavel,  and  the  thirteenth  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  passed  into  history: 

With  it  passed,  too,  the  presidency  of 
the  frail  little  woman,  Mrs.  Percy  V. 
Pennybacker,  who  not  only  has  directed 
with  tact  and  firmness  the  meetings  of 
some  3,000  club  delegates  and  alternates 
in  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  New 
York  city,  but  who  has  given  all  her  time 
for  four  years  in  "serving,"  as  she  puts 
it,  the  2,000,000  club  women  in  every 
"state  of  the  Union  whom  these  delegates 
represented. 

At  every  General  Federation  biennial 
some  one  achievement  stands  out  from 
the  mass  of  business,  the  baffling 
array  of  addresses  and  the  innum- 
erable conferences  which  make  up  the 
program.  Two  years  ago  in  Chicago 
it  was  the  equal  suffrage  resolution 
endorsed  by  the  convention  after  a  bitter 
wrangle  between  antis  and  pros.  Today 
suffrage  is  almost  a  dead  issue  in  the 
federation.  It  was  quite  taken  for  grant- 
ed at  the  thirteenth  biennial  that  such 
speakers  as  Governor  Whitman  of  New 
York.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  president  of 
the  borough  of  Manhattan,  Katharine  B. 
Davis,  head  of  the  New  York  Parole 
Commission,  should  confess  themselves 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  "votes  for 
women."  It  raised  not  a  ripple  of  con- 
troversy when  the  presidents  of  the  State 
Federations  of  Clubs  in  the  thirteen 
states  where  women  vote  not  only  in 
club  meetings  but  in  political  crises  de- 
scribed the  social  and  civic  strides  made 
in  their  home  territory  since  the  grant- 
ing of  equal  franchise.  Finally,  it  was 
a  tremendous  majority  that  elected  as 
president  of  the  federation  for  the  next 


four  years  a  woman  voter,  Mrs.  Josiah 
Cowles  of  California. 

This  year  the  important  step  taken  by 
the  convention  did  not  create  a  tense 
situation  nor  violent  antagonism,  but  its 
consequences  may  have  as  farreaching 
effect  as  the  adoption  of  the  suffrage 
resolution.  The  delegates  paved  the  way 
for  international  solidarity  among  wom- 
en, by  voting  to  join  the  National  Coun- 
cial  of  Women  as  the  one  way  to  affiliate 
with  the  International  Council  of  Wom- 
en which  has  a  membership  of  15,000.- 
000  women  from  nearly  every  country  in 
the  world. 

"When  the  cruel  war  is  over  and  peace 
comes,"  said  Mrs.  Pennybacker  in  urg- 
ing the  resolution,  "we  shall  find  in  this 
International  Council  an  organization 
that  is  ready,  ready  for  harmonizing  the 
nations  which  are  now  at  war,  ready  for 
calling  back  into  wise  common  counsel, 
women  who  for  so  many  years  were  ac- 
customed to  work  in  harmony." 

Other  resolutions  that  were  passed 
crystallized  the  principles  for  which  the 
eleven  departments  of  the  federation 
stand  and  strive.  Among  them  were 
resolutions  advocating  a  women's  division 
in  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor,  more 
rigid  censorship  of  moving-pictures,  a 
pension  system  for  civil  service  employes, 
the  teaching  of  domestic  science  in 
schools,  the  endorsement  of  the  federal 
child  labor  bill,  the  Hughes  vocational 
bill  and  the  national  park  service  bill 
now  before  Congress.  Three  measures 
especially  favored  by  Mrs.  Pennybacker 
were  carried:  that  a  conference  of  wom- 
en of  the  three  Americas  be  called  in 
1920;  that  the  federation  co-operate  in 
every  way  to  Americanize  the  immi- 
grant and  to  improve  rural  life.  A  reso- 
lution that  vitally  affects  the  organization 
of  the  federation  is  one  enlarging  the 
board  of  directors  to  include  one  director 
from  every  state. 

While  the  program  arranged  by  the 
biennial  covered  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, from  polymuriel  dress  to  peace,  the 
emphasis  of  discussion  was  proof  that 
the  early  woman's  club  organized  for 
self-improvement  is  passing.  Thus,  at 
the  purely  cultural  conferences  on  art 
and  music,  speakers  such  as  William 
Dudley  Foulke,  ex-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  described  how 
every  small  town  could  have  its  "salon," 
and  "Luxembourg"  through  art  compe- 
titions, while  Frank  Damrosch,  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  urged 
that  when  clubs  engaged  musical  artists 
for  their  own  entertainment,  they  ar- 
range a  performance  for  5,000  working 
people  at  the  same  time. 

Community  interest  has  superseded 
self-interest,  and  gradually  this  is  spread- 
ing out  into  national  interest.  Indeed, 
the  federation  has  already  allied  with 
four  government  departments — that  of 
Agriculture,  in  its  rural  betterment  ef- 
forts ;  Interior,  in  its  conservation  propa- 
ganda ;  Labor,  in  its  co-operation  with 
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the  Children's  Bureau  to  make  baby  week 
a  success,  and  finally  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Immigration.  By  a  recent  ar- 
rangement with  the  latter,  clubs  will 
adopt  immigrant  families  when  they  ar- 
rive in  their  town  and  help  them  in 
their  desire  to  assimilate  American 
standards  ot  living. 

Thus  the  greatest  enthusiasm  of  the 
delegates  was  for  Mary  Antin  with  her 
plea  for  better  acquaintance  with  the  im- 
migrant mother,  for  Julia  C.  Lathrop 
who  deplored  the  fact  that  some  15,000 
women  died  in  child  birth  in  1915  and 
urged  maternity  care  accessible  to  all 
women ;  for  Thomas  Mott  Osborne, 
Katharine  B.  Davis  and  other  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  who  brought 
a  message  of  national  social  service. 

The  women  who  listened  to  these  ad- 
dresses day  after  day  were  for  the  most 
part,  grey-haired  and  middle-aged. 
There  were  many  mothers  among  them, 
whose  own  children  had  married  or  gone 
to  work  and  who  had  filled  this  empti- 
ness by  turning  their  attention  to  the 
country's  less  fortunate  children.  They 
were  representative  of  the  millions  of 
American  women  who  are  finding  in  club 
life  an  outlet  for  their  sympathy  and 
energy  and  who  through  club  life  are 
preparing  themselves  for  citizenship.  So 
from  this  great  biennial  the  delegates 
are  returning  to  their  home  centers  to 
translate  into  practical  service  the  sug- 
gestions, the  admonitions,  the  inspira- 
tion they  have  received. 

CLOAKS,  SUITS,  SKIRTS  AND 
PUBLIC    OPINION 

AFTER  a  lockout  lasting  nearly  five 
weeks,  the  members  of  the  Cloak, 
Suit  and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Protective 
Association  of  New  York  opened  their 
shops  on  June  1  and  invited  their  former 
employes  to  come  back,  as  individuals. 
It  was  predicted  by  officials  of  the 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  that 
not  more  than  1,000  of  the  30,000  work- 
ers who  were  locked  out  would  return 
to  work  until  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  with  the  union. 

The  situation  to  date  in  this  contro- 
versy in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
that  has  ever  taken  place  in  this  country. 
When  the  employers'  association  in 
March  broke  its  agreement  that  still  had 
more  than  a  year  to  run,  condemnation 
of  its  course  was  general  and  it  became 
the  more  severe  when  on  April  29  the 
ii^snciation  members  locked  out  their  em- 
ployes. Nothing  that  the  employers  have 
done  since  then  has  seemed  to  be  effec- 


tive in  lessening  popular  disapproval  of 
their  action. 

They  have  steadfastly  refused  all  of- 
fers of  mediation,  refused  to  attend 
meetings  or  send  representatives  to 
state  their  case.  As  a  result  of  this 
policy  they  have  been  severely  criticized 
by  groups  of  citizens,  including  a  num- 
ber of  leading  professors  at  Columbia 
University,  and  New  York  papers  not 
usually  found  espousing  the  cause  of 
labor  have  published  frequent  editorials 
condemning  the  manufacturers.  Most 
noteworthy  is  the  formation  of  a  citi- 
zens' committee  to  see  that  the  questions 
at  issue  are  "determined  on  the  basis  of 
fairness  and  justice  and  not  through  the 
brutal  pressure  of  starvation."  The  com- 
mittee was  originated,  it  is  said,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 

On  May  29,  a  statement  given  out  by 
a  group  of  professors  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity charges  the  employers  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  existing  situation. 
The  statement  declares  that  the  break- 
down of  the  protocol  agreement  "cannot 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  students 
and  teachers  of  economics  and  political 
science,"  and  it  continues, 

"When,  therefore,  the  mayor  declared 
recently  that  the  employers'  lockout  of 
60,000  garment  workers  involved  grave 
public  interest,  we,  as  a  group  of  citi- 
zens, entirely  detached  from  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  questions  at  issue, 
met  to  examine  the  facts  and  asked  the 
employers  and  workers  to  present  their 
respective  cases.  Both  the  Manufac- 
turers' Protective  Association  and  the 
Garment  Workers'  Union  submitted  writ- 
ten statements  of  the  facts  as  they  under- 
stood them. 

"From  these  facts  which  are  now  un- 
disputed, our  conclusion,  after  careful 
consideration,  is  that  the  Manufacturers' 
Protective  Association  broke  its  two- 
year  agreement,  which  had  still  more 
than  a  year  to  run,  without  other  justifi- 
cation than  the  fear  that  the  agreement 
might  hereafter  be  broken  by  the  union 
at  a  time  less  favorable  to  the  manu- 
facturers' interests.  The  basis  for  this 
fear  that  the  union  was  planning  to 
strike  at  a  favorable  time  is  hard  to 
discover. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  the  real  reason 
for  the  action  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Protective  Association  is  that  its  officers 
were  unwilling  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences of  their  agreement,  and,  as  their 
president  has  stated,  they  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  return  to 
conditions  existing  prior  to  1910.  We 
regard  this  as  little  less  than  a  public 
calamity  and  earnestly  urge  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  restore  the  agreement, 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  the  employes  thereunder,  but  also  for 


the  protection  of  the  public  interests  so 
vitally  involved  in  the  economic  security 
of  those  who  are  just  entering  upon  in- 
dustrial life  in  America.  This  conclu- 
sion is  reinforced  in  our  opinion  by  the 
highest  considerations  of  public  health 
and  public  policy. 

"In  our  opinion,  a  just  interpretation 
of  the  admitted  facts  warrants  fixing 
the  burden  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  crisis  directly  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Protective  Association.  ..." 

In  a  reply  for  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, I.  M.  Getsky,  vice-president, 
denied  that  the  association  wishes  to  re- 
turn to  such  conditions  as  existed  prior 
to  1910. 

THE  COLORADO  COAL  CASES 
PETERING  OUT 

A  BEGINNING  of  the  end  of  the 
prosecutions  growing  out  of  the 
Colorado  coal  strike  of  1913-1914  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  the  recent  action  of 
two  Colorado  judges  in  dismissing  cases 
brought  before  them.  In  the  District 
Court  at  Trinidad,  indictments  against 
nearly  100  miners  were  dismissed  at  the 
request  of  the  district  attorney,  and  at 
Canon  City  in  Fremont  county  the  in- 
dictments against  Horace  N.  Hawkins 
and  Fred  Clark,  attorneys  for  John  R. 
Lawson,  the  strike-leader,  were  dis- 
missed. 

Hawkins  and  Clark  were  charged  by 
the  attorney-general  with  subornation  of 
perjury,  after  they  had  appealed  to  the 
state  Supreme  Court  for  a  new  trial  for 
Lawson,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
murder,  basing  their  appeal  on  an  affi- 
davit by  a  member  of  the  jury  convict- 
ing Lawson,  stating  that  he  had  been 
coerced  into  voting  for  conviction.  Law- 
son's  appeal  is  still  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court. 

A  dispatch  from  Denver  appearing  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Newsletter  states  also  that  Adjutant- 
General  John  Chase,  who  commanded 
the  state  militia  during  the  strike  has 
been  succeeded  by  Adjutant-General 
Gamble.  The  dispatch  states  further 
that  General  Gamble  has  asked  for  the 
resignation  of  a  number  of  officers,  in- 
cluding Lieutenant  Linderfelt,  Major 
Hamrock  and  Colonel  Verdeckberg.  Ti 
was  Linderfelt  who  broke  the  stock  of 
his  gun  over  the  head  of  the  Greek 
strike-leader,  Louis  Tikas.  at  the  battle 
of  Ludlovv.  Hamrock  was  in  command 
of  the  militia  at  Ludlow  and  Verdeck- 
berg  was  in  command  at  the  Walsen- 
berg  battle  which  occurred  somewhat 
later. 


A  Little  Church  in  a  Big  City 

By  Charles  Darsie 


MINISTER  BELMAR  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  PITTSBURGH 


FOR  the  same  reason  that  the 
smaller  nations  of  the  world  have 
often  most  profoundly  affected  its 
history,  smaller  churches  have  many 
times  had  the  most  real  influence.  The 
Cedar  Avenue  Church  of  Cleveland  has 
been  like  Greece  among  the  nations. 
"Old  Cedar,"  as  she  is  familiarly  called 
by  former  members,  was  like  the  little 
man  who  never  grew  up.  As  a  church 
enterprise  among  the  Disciples  of  Christ, 
it  did  not  attract  attention.  Neither  its 
pastor  nor  its  members  were  much  con- 
cerned about  growing  big.  For  twenty 
years  no  evangelistic  revival  was  held. 
The  members  were  satisfied  with  the  de- 
lightful fellowship  they  enjoyed  and  had 
no  pronounced  ambition  to  add  numbers 
to  their  fellowship. 

It  was  a  case  of  "like  preacher,  like 
people."  Harris  R.  Cooley,  pastor  of 
"Old  Cedar,"  never  seemed  to  become  a 
promoter  of  large  ecclesiastical  enter- 
prises. Always  known  among  his  friends 
as  Harry  Cooley,  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  father,  he  was  ever  regarded  as  a 
young  man  expected  to  perform  great 
achievements  whenever  he  should  over- 
come the  handicap  of  immaturity.  And 
so,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  he  min- 
istered happily  to  the  little  congregation 
which  never  came  to  have  two  hundred 
members. 

In  1880,  Harris  R.  Cooley,  fresh  from 
college,  succeeded  his  father  as  pastor  of 
the  little  mission  on  Erie  street.  Lathrop 
Cooley,  the  father,  was  an  old-fashioned 
preacher  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  a 
church  builder,  a  keen  business  man, 
and  an  organizer.  His  son,  Harry, 
proved  to  be  a  dreamer,  whose  castles  in 
the  air  had  little  connection  with  com- 
mittee work,  church  advertizing,  or  large 
evangelistic  reports.  Harry  was  tall  and 
pale.  Socialism  had  been  the  subject  of 
his  graduation  oration  in  a  day  when 
Socialism  stood  for  anarchy  and  revolu- 
tion. The  young  man  carried  his  head  in 
the  clouds ;  but  some  doubted  at  times 
whether  his  feet  always  touched  the 
ground. 

In  1882  the  little  mission  congregation 
moved  from  the  hall  on  Erie  street,  to  its 
own  modest  brick  building  on  Cedar  ave- 
nue. The  young  pastor  had  acknowl- 
edged talents.  Everybody  expected  that 
some  day  he  would  develop  into  one  of 
the  leading  preachers  among  the  Dis- 
ciples. Bashfulness  was  supposed  to  be 
his  greatest  obstacle.  Later  on,  there 
was  a  suspicion  that  he  lacked  ambition. 
The  outcome  of  Dr.  Cooley's  ministry 
has  shown  that  his  mind  was  too  much 
occupied  with  other  problems  to  become 
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really  interested  in  mechanical  church 
building. 

The  burden  of  his  heart  was  like  that 
which  made  his  Master  have  compassion 
on  "the  multitude,  who  are  like  sheep 
that  have  no  shepherd."  The  young 
pastor  was  wrestling  with  the  problems 
of  the  poor  and  needy.  His  sermons 
were  full  of  appeals  for  suffering  human- 
ity. His  vacations  were  spent  among 
the  social  settlements  of  London  and  his 
reading,  during  his  leisure  hours,  was 
largely  along  social  lines.  He  was  pro- 
foundly influenced  by  a  term  spent  in 
attendance  upon  a  radical  summer  school 
at  Oxford  University  in  England. 

An  Early  Social  Christian 

IT  MUST  not  be  forgotten  in  the  telling 
of  this  story  that  Dr.  Cooley's  ministry 
occurred  at  a  time  when  there  were  not 
in  the  whole  country  a  dozen  proclaimers 
of  what  we  now  know  as  social  Christi- 
anity. His  pulpit  utterances  were  very 
different  in  spirit  and  in  aim  from  the 
messages  regularly  delivered  from  the 
surrounding  pulpits.  And,  as  we  might 
expect,  a  different  class  of  listeners  were 
attracted  by  the  Cedar  avenue  type  of 
church  life.  Many  members  of  Cedar 
church  had  made  the  rounds  of  the  Dis- 
ciple churches  of  Cleveland,  only  to  stop 
at  the  little  brick  meeting-house  with  its 
tall,  bashful  preacher  and  say  to  one  an- 
other: "This  is  what  we  have  been  look- 
ing for.  It  suits  us  pretty  well." 

Nor  should  we  think  that  the  members 
of  the  little  church  were  all  obscure  peo- 
ple. Men  and  women  of  national  reputa- 


CEDAR" 

The  little  church  of  Cleveland  which 

has  had  great  influence  an   the   city 

through   pastor  and   parishioners 


tion  and  importance,  together  with  some 
ot  the  leaders  of  city  life,  were  regularly 
in  attendance  upon  the  services.  The 
family  of  President  Garfield,  after  that 
statesman's  death,  the  librarian  of  the 
City  Library  with  his  family,  prominent 
educators  and  business  men  were  found 
among  those  who  listened  to  the  pale 
young  man,  whose  heart  burden  was  the 
problem  of  human  need.  There  were 
young  people  also  who  received  their  life 
impulses  from  Dr.  Cooley's  ministry  and 
who  went  from  the  modest  activities  of 
Cedar  church  to  places  of  power  in 
larger  church  fields.  Ministers  of  pro- 
nounced success,  missionaries,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  workers,  and  social  settlement  leaders, 
a  considerable  number,  received  life-long 
impulses  under  a  ministry  that  could  not 
exalt  itself. 

Among  these  people,  who  found  a 
peculiar  interest  in  Dr.  Cooley's  ministry, 
came  a  man,  who  was  destined  to  trans- 
form and  embody  the  Cedar  Avenue 
Church  life  in  a  special  way  before  the 
world.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  self-made  traction 
magnate,  quietly  dropped  into  the  little 
church  on  a  bright  Sunday  morning,  and 
when  the  invitation  hymn  was  sung  after 
the  custom  of  the  Disciples,  presented 
himself  with  his  young  wife  for  member- 
ship in  the  congregation. 

At  the  time  of  his  introduction  to  the 
church,  Mr.  Johnson  was  unknown  to 
Dr.  Cooley.  The  hand  of  fellowship 
was  given  and  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced before  the  modest  preacher  had 
any  inkling  of  the  identity  of  the  dis- 
tinguished additions  to  his  congregation. 
But  the  advent  of  Mr.  Johnson  was 
destined  to  mean  much  in  every  way  to 
the  life  at  Cedar;  for  Mr.  Johnson  was 
conspicuous  in  just  those  qualities  that 
Dr.  Cooley  lacked.  The  traction  magnate 
was  preeminently  an  organizer  and  pro- 
moter. 

But  before  proceeding  with  the  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Johnson's  activities,  an- 
other movement  within  the  little  church 
that  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  its 
character  should  be  described.  Frederick 
Strickland,  settlement  worker  at  Hiram 
House,  Cleveland,  had  organized  a  club, 
which  met  in  his  own  home  at  stated  in- 
tervals for  the  discussion  of  any  ques- 
tions that  its  members  might  introduce. 
Now  it  happened  that  some  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Strickland's  home  life 
made  it  inconvenient  for  this  informal 
organization  any  longer  to  meet  there; 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  find  other 
quarters.  It  was  but  natural  for  Mr. 
Strickland  to  think  of  Dr.  Cooley  and 
Cedar  church,  as  being  interested  in  the 
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same  questions  and  problems  as  he  him- 
self was  facing.  So  the  club,  which 
seems  to  have  had  no  name  by  which  it 
is  remembered,  asked  permission  to  use 
the  Cedar  church  building  for  one  eve- 
ning in  the  week  and  upon  being  granted 
their  request,  proceeded  to  make  the  city 
at  large  wonder  at  the  kind  of  meetings 
that  were  permitted  in  the  church. 

For  this  club  had  an  unchurchly  mem- 
bership and  discussed  many  questions  in 
most  unconventional  fashion.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  organization  had  been 
brought  together  in  the  foreign  and  con- 


TOM    L.    JOHNSON 

Whose     ideals     affected     the     whole 
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gested  section  of  the  city  and  contained 
many  men  of  many  ideas.  Anarchists 
and  Socialists,  philosophers  of  different 
kinds,  single  taxers,  free  thinkers — they 
were  all  free  talkers — and  many  others, 
who  had  peculiar  political,  religious,  and 
social  ideas,  were  brought  together  in  an 
organization  that  provided  for  the  freest 
expression  of  views  upon  any  subject 
whatsoever  that  might  be  introduced. 
No  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the 
members  except  the  restrictions  of  free 
speech  and  fair  play.  There  were  no 
stated  officers.  A  different  chairman 
was  chosen  each  evening,  lest  matters 
should  get  into  a  rut. 

Free  Platform 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  of  the  city  began  to 
publish  the  most  startling  utterances, 
made  in  Cedar  church  pulpit.  Enemies 
of  all  churches  and  opponents  of  all  gov- 
ernments found  a  free  platform  there  for 
any  and  all  statements  of  opinion  that 
they  were  inclined  to  make.  Reporters 
haunted  the  meetings  and,  with  cus- 
tomary zeal  for  publishing  the  unusual 
and  the  sensational,  made  the  little 
church  notorious. 

And  then  came  a  break  with  the  Dis- 
ciples of  the  city  and  of  the  nation.  A 
few  persons,  otherwise  desirable,  but 
who  did  not  want  to  be  immersed  after 
the  custom  of  the  Disciples,  asked  for 
admission  to  the  congregation.  Dr. 
Cooley,  never  much  interested  in  the 
building  of  ecclesiastical  organizations. 


was  inclined  to  admit  them  on  the  ground 
of  their  Christian  character,  previous 
standing  in  other  churches,  and  their 
common  interest  in  Cedar  avenue  aims 
and  ideals.  The  official  board  of  the 
church  endorsed  Dr.  Cooley's  views  and 
the  new  members  were  received,  but  not 
without  scandal  and  bitterness  in  the  sur- 
rounding churches. 

One  can  readily  see  that  such  a  church, 
with  its  peculiar  atmosphere  and  life,  and 
continuing  for  a  considerable  term  of 
years  in  this  unique  way,  had  certain 
possibilities,  which  only  waited  execu- 
tive leadership  to  ripen  into  more  pro- 
nounced results.  The  fullness  of  time 
comes  in  church  circles  as  in  other  situa- 
tions. It  came  to  Cedar  avenue,  when 
Tom  L.  Johnson  received  a  change  of 
heart. 

In  the  midst  of  his  church  activities 
and  surrounded  by  the  influences,  which 
we  have  described,  Mr.  Johnson  had  oc- 
casion to  take  a  railroad  journey  of  con- 
siderable length.  He  was  without  com- 
pany on  the  train  and  the  train  boy  de- 
termined to  sell  him  a  book.  One  book 
in  particular  the  train  boy  recommended 
as  specially  good.  The  conductor  of  the 
train,  happening  through  just  at  that 
time,  added  his  recommendation  to  the 
hoy's  urging  by  saying  that  the  book  was 
well  worth  reading.  So  Mr.  Johnson, 
having  nothing  else  to  do  to  while  away 
the  tedium  of  the  journey,  bought  the 
book  and  proceeded  to  read  it  through. 
All  of  which  has  more  to  do  with  his  own 
future  and  the  future  of  his  church  than 
appears  at  first  glance. 

For  the  little  book  that  Mr.  Johnson 
purchased  was  one  of  Henry  George's 
works,  and  Tom  L.  Johnson's  mind  had 
for  a  long  time  been  prepared  to  receive 
a  new  view  of  life.  Struck  with  the 
force  of  Mr.  George's  teachings,  Mr. 
Johnson  lost  no  time  in  reading  all  the 
works  of  the  single  tax  exponent.  He 
became  a  convert  to  the  spirit  of  social 
progress,  sought  the  acquaintance  and 
the  friendship  of  the  author  who  had  so 
influenced  his  mind,  and  announced  that 
he  was  ready  to  devote  his  fortune  and 
his  remaining  years  to  the  promotion  of 
better  social  conditions. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that,  in  so  small 
and  so  congenial  a  congregation  as  Cedar 
Avenue  Church,  such  a  change  of  ideals 
by  its  most  forceful  member  should  not 
affect  the  whole  band.  It  is  said  that 
there  was  more  political  conversation  at 
the  close  of  service  than  religious  senti- 
ment. The  whole  life  of  the  church  was 
given  a  new  bent.  A  neighboring  Jew- 
ish rabbi  was  invited  to  preach  and  his 
sermon  received  wide  notice  in  the  pub- 
lic prints.  Folks  called  the  'church  a 
single  tax  club  and  not  a  church.  Many 
of  its  leading  members  spent  their  so- 
cial hours  together  in  discussing  the 
probable  effects  of  a  universal  adoption 
of  the  views  of  Henry  George.  And  so 
Cedar  Avenue  Church  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  as  to  both  politics  and  religion. 


Then  Tom  L.  Johnson  ran  for  Con- 
gress and  was  elected.  Like  his  pastor, 
he  began  to  do  things  that  men  called 
impractical  and  illogical.  He  had  made 
a  large  part  of  his  fortune  in  steel,  pro- 
tected by  a  high  tariff.  On  the  stump, 
however,  Mr.  Johnson  denounced  the 
tariff  as  the  creator  of  special  privilege 
and  a  robber  of  the  common  people.  Un- 
like his  pastor,  Mr.  Johnson  brought  his 
doctrines  before  the  people  in  a  large 
and  successful  way.  After  completing 
his  term  in  Congress,  Mr.  Johnson  made 
a  spectacular  campaign  for  the  office  of 
mayor  of  Cleveland  and  was  elected. 
The  account  of  Tom  L.  Johnson's  cam- 
paigns is  a  story  in  itself  and  has  revo- 
lutionized political  life  in  Cleveland. 

The  Big  Tent 

THE  FEATURE  of  Mr.  Johnson's  cam- 
paigns in  Cleveland  was  the  "big  tent." 
He  had  certain  doctrines  to  preach  and 
he  needed  a  platform  from  which  to  set 
them  forth.  So  the  big  tent  became  a 
feature  of  all  his  work.  The  big  tent 
was  a  traveling,  political  camp  meeting. 
Like  the  services  at  Cedar  Avenue 
Church,  the  doctrines  proclaimed  were 
unconventional,  if  not  illogical.  Mr. 
Johnson  had  been  a  favorite  of  fortune, 
gained  by  special  privilege.  He  now 
became  the  champion  of  the  common 
people  against  special  privilege.  He 
cared  absolutely  nothing  for  consistency. 


HARRIS   R.   COOLEY 

Whose    interest    in    social    problems 

kept  him  from  becoming  a  preacher 

of  church-building  ambition 

The  street-car  interests,  with  which  he 
had  been  most  closely  identified,  became 
the  most  conspicuous  objects  of  his  at- 
tack. His  method  was  that  of  the 
preacher.  All  Cleveland  was  to  be  reach- 
ed by  his  views,  as  he  had  seen  the  little 
church  on  Cedar  avenue  come  under  the 
Influence  of  the  spirit  of  its  beloved 
pastor.  To  Tom  L.  Johnson  and  his 
friends,  reform  movements  came  to  be 
religion. 

After  his  election  to  the  office  of 
mayor,  Mr.  Johnson  was  besieged  by 
office-seekers.  As  the  organizer  and 
head  of  a  great  municipality,  the  street- 
car president  appeared" in  his  best  light. 
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lie  was  a  natural  judge  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  abilities  of  men  to  perform 
special  tasks.  He  secured  from  every- 
where, even  from  the  ranks  of  his  poli- 
tical opponents,  the  men  who  were  fitted 
to  carry  out  his  own  ideals.  Under  him 
were  radicals  and  conservatives,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  His  political  or- 
ganization came  to  be  almost  invincible. 
Yet  his  appointees  did  not  always  seem 
to  be  selected  with  a  view  to  their  poli- 
tical strength.  Mr.  Johnson  was  making 
an  organization  to  carry  out  his  views. 
He  relied  on  the  political  camp  meeting 
in  the  big  tent  to  make  his  realized  and 
unrealized  plans  the  ideal  of  the  voters 
of  the  city. 

It  is  but  natural  that  in  the  selection 
of  such  a  band  of  lieutenants  to  aid  him 
in  so  great  a  task  the  new  mayor 
should  turn  to  his  old  friend  and  pastor. 
Dr.  Cooley  stood  for  social  relief  and 
brotherly  good  will.  He  was  a  unique 
figure  among  the  ministers  of  the  city, 
where  he  had  labored  for  almost  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  He  was  prominent 
in  Mr.  Johnson's  experience  as  a  leader 
in  civic  religion.  So  Dr.  Cooley  was 
asked  to  leave  the  little  church  and  take 
an  office  in  the  City  Hall,  where  he  could 
see  his  dreams  come  true.  He  decided 
to  make  the  change.  His  social  gospel 
was  transplanted  from  the  hot-house  to 
the  wide-world  field. 

A  strong  and  helpful  influence  came 
into  Dr.  Cooley's  life  near  the  end  of 
his  pastorate.  For  years  a  confirmed 
bachelor,  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a 
cultured  woman.  She  was  a  gifted  pro- 
fessor of  Hiram  College,  where  Dr. 
Cooley  had  taken  his  degrees  and  where 
he  often  visited  as  a  friend  and  alumnus. 
Miss  Clark  was  dean  of  women.  Her 
marriage  to  the  bashful,  scholarly  Cleve- 
land pastor  was  highly  advantageous  to 
both.  Like  his  friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  Cora 
Clark  differed  from  Dr.  Cooley  in  execu- 
tive ability  and  the  ambition  to  do  great 
things. 

Now  it  is  probable  that,  had  Dr.  Cooley 
married  Miss  Clark  early  in  life,  his 
ministry  would  have  been  altogether  dif- 
ferent. For  Miss  Clark  came  from  a 
staunch,  Disciple  family  and  would 
doubtless  have  influenced  her  talented 
husband  to  more  practical  efforts  in 
church  building.  But  coming  into  his 
life  when  he  and  his  church  were  under 
the  influence  of  social  theories  and  the 
strong  personality  of  Tom  L.  Johnson, 
they  were  all  swayed  by  the  new  political 
possibilities.  And  so  Dr.  Cooley  became 
Tom  L.  Johnson's  director  of  charity  and 
correction.  He  took  with  him  as  priv- 
ate secretary  J.  B.  Vining,  a  deacon  of  the 
Cedar  church  congregation,  also  a  single 


taxer,  and  a  man  of  energy  and  force. 
The  era  of  the  Tom  L.  Johnson  policies 
in  Cleveland  is  yet  too  new  to  describe 
its  final  effects;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  being  really  a  new  era.  All  munici- 
pal elections  have  taken  on  the  char- 
acter of  old-fashioned  evangelistic  serv- 
ices since  Mr.  Johnson,  as  he  expressed 
it,  took  the  people  into  his  confidence  in 
the  big  tent.  The  motives  presented  to 
the  voters  are  largely  religious;  of  the 
same  sort  of  religion  as  prevailed  for  so 
many  years  at  "Old  Cedar." 

Prison  Reform 

ONE  .OF  the  very  first  reforms,  insti- 
tuted by  the  new  administration,  was  a 
different  treatment  of  criminals.  Dr. 
Cooley,  himself,  was  the  organizer  of 
this  new  method.  In  spite  of  the  frantic 
objections  of  political  enemies  and  the 
fears  of  good  people  generally.  Dr. 
Cooley  began  by  paroling  a  large  per 
cent  of  the  prisoners  in  the  city  work- 
house. He  made  these  prisoners  under- 
stand that  they  were  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  good.  The  city  would 
co-operate  and  encourage.  Municipal 
judges  were  told  that  the  policy  of  the 
City  Hall  would  not  be  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  offenders  against  the  law; 
but  to  save  them.  Their  families  needed 
them.  They  were  valuable  to  the  city. 
They  were  worth  saving  for  their  own 
sakes. 

Dr.  Cooley  also  believed  that  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  prisoners  might  be 
made  to  improve  their  prospects  in  life. 
Against  a  great  deal  of  opposition,  the 
city  was  led  to  purchase  a  farm  of  2,000 
acres,  outside  the  city  limits.  On  sepa- 
rate corners  of  this  tract  of  land  were 
placed  the  correctional  and  relief  depart- 
ments of  the  city.  In  addition,  a  tuber- 
culosis hospital  was  erected  at  the  high- 
est point.  On  this  great  farm  prisoners 
were  given  opportunity  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  apart  from  the  noise  and 
dirt  of  the  city.  The  old  workhouse  had 
been  dark,  and  ill-ventilated,  and  crowd- 
ed. On  the  farm  there  was  sunshine  and 
fresh  air. 

Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  dark  cell, 
Dr.  Cooley  planned  for  refractory  pris- 
oners what  he  called  a  "reflection  room." 
Humane  treatment  and  faith  in  human 
nature  were  made  to  do  their  part  in  re- 
newing the  bond  of  life.  As  an  outcome 
of  the  policy,  Dr.  Cooley  was  enabled  to 
announce  that  90  per  cent  of  the  prison- 
ers found  worthy  of  parole  rewarded 
their  benefactor  by  making  good. 

The  poor  were  also  treated  with  con- 
sideration. The  colony  or  almshouse 
buildings  were  built  about  an  enclosed 
court  and  cloister,  where  all  might  live 


together  as  a  great  family.  There  was 
work,  according  to  his  ability,  for  every 
member  of  the  colony  to  occupy  his 
thoughts  and  prevent  stagnation.  There 
was  a  measure  of  good  will  and  love 
manifested  to  all.  Aged,  married  cou- 
ples, who  had  spent  a  lifetime  together, 
were  not  separated,  as  in  so  many  in- 
stitutions. Dr.  Cooley  raised  the  plea 
that  poverty  should  not  be  made  to  carry 
with  it  any  pang  of  homesickness  that 
could  be  avoided.  Over  the  door  of  the 
home  for  married  couples  was  placed  the 
motto,  "To  lose  money  is  better  than  to 
lose  love." 

Meanwhile,  Mayor  Johnson  had  been 
exceedingly  busy  fighting  continuous  bat- 
tles with  the  corporations  that  he  desig- 
nated "special  privilege."  He  was  con- 
tending for  cheaper  street-car  fare,  gas. 
water,  electric  light  for  all  the  people. 
It  was  to  be  a  long  fight  and  stubborn, 
.  as  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
parties  involved  well  know.  Elections, 
bond  issues,  court  injunctions,  law  suits, 
the  organization  of  new  corporations  to 
fight  the  old,  state-wide  elections  and  the 
lobbying  of  bills  in  the  state  legislature, 
all  these  activities  and  more  made  Mr. 
Johnson's  life  a  continuous  round  of  con- 
troversy and  work.  Into  the  struggle  he 
poured  his  fortune,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
eminent intellectual  and  executive  talents 
of  his  personality.  To  it  he  sacrificed 
his  life,  ended  before  its  time  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  a  too  strenuous  career. 

But  the  object  of  Mr.  Johnson's  strug- 
gle was  accomplished.  Today  in  Cleve- 
land practically  every  policy,  advocated 
by  Mr.  Johnson,  is  adopted.  Neither  his 
political  associates  or  the  opposition 
would  now  think  of  going  before  the 
electorate  of  the  city  without  a  program 
that  called  for  civic  welfare  and  social 
progress.  The  old  designation  for  Cleve- 
land was  the  "Forest  City."  With  the 
dying  of  so  many  of  the  trees  and  the 
growth  of  so  much  that  is  in  accord  with 
the  Golden  Rule,  the  city's  leaders  like 
to  call  it  the  "City  of  Good  Will." 

So  the  little  church  that  never  seemed 
to  grow  up  finally  did  grow  up  until  it 
became  a  great  kingdom  and  filled  the 
whole  city.  Out  of  its  life  came  the 
promised  spring  of  water  unto  larger 
life  for  all.  The  church  itself  has  re- 
ceived no  advertising  for  its  achieve- 
ments. Many  churches  go  into  the  so- 
called  reform  business  for  advertising 
purposes  mainly.  But  "Old  Cedar"  takes 
its  place  in  a  changed  locality  and  under 
another  name  among  the  smaller 
churches  of  the  city.  It  may  perhaps 
never  be  of  ecclesiastical  importance. 
But  what  it  has  accomplished  will  never 
cease  to  be  of  importance  to  all  cities. 


Today  ? 

A    Sketch    in    One    Act 
By  Joanna  Gleed  Strange 


C  H  ARACTEKS  : 

Mrs.  Runklc,  wife  of  Jim  Runkle,  who  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted the  morning  this  takes  place,  for  murdering 
a  fellow  man. 

Grandmother  Runkle,  Jim's  mother,  seen  in  the  next 
room. 

Sue  Runkle,  ten  years  old  ( ,.    ,      ,  .,  , 

Little  Jim  Runkle,  eight  year,  old  \hms  c'"ldre" 
Neighbor  woman. 
Young  minister. 


TIME: 


Today,  early  in  the  morning,  a  grey  half-light  over 
everything. 


WIFE 

[Leaning  forward,  her  hands  to  her  temples, 
her  voice  a  hoarse  whisper.] 
' '  Today !    It 's  now  today !  today !  today ! 
[To  neighbor]  How  many  minutes  more?" 

NEIGHBOR 

[Goes  to  the  mantel  and  looks  at  the  clock. 
Then  walks  to  the  bed  and  puts  her  hand  on 
the  woman's  shoulder.] 

"Ten  minutes  but, 

To  six.    Lie  down  and  try  to  rest  yourself. 
There's  others  you  must  think  of  besides  Jim. 
There's  Grandma  in  her  cripple's  chair,  and  Sue 
And  little  Jim.    You  must  keep  up  for  them. 
[She   takes  a  coarse   white  cup  from   the 
table.] 

Here,  drink  this  stuff  the  doctor  left  for  you." 

WIFE  [Pushing  the  cup  away.] 
"No,  I  don't  want  it  now. 

[She  huddles  down  under  the  cover  and  faces 
the  window.  The  neighbor  stoically  takes 
her  seat  again  by  the  bed  and  watches  the 
woman  with  dull  eyes.  Slowly,  as  though 
talking  to  herself,  with  many  pauses,  the 
wife  speaks  more  calmly.] 

A  clear,  bright,  starry  night  it  is,  to  be 
The  last  Jim  looks  upon.    Just  like  the  night 
That  Sue  was  born.    I  wonder  if  he  thinks 
Of  that,  when  now  he's  got  ten  minutes  more 
To  live?    I  wonder  if  he  thinks  of  Ma, 
And  little  Jim,  and  me?    I  wonder  what 
Laws  are,  that  they  should  take  my  Jim,  and  kill 
Him  so — a  great,  strong  man,  like  him,  because, 
When  he  was  drunk,  he  shot  and  killed  a  man— 
A  man  who  was  a  traitor  to  his  cause? 
Why  lots   of  men   shoot  men,   and   do  worse 
things 


PLACE : 


A  small  room  in  a  tenement,  opening  into  the  kit- 
chen, which  is  seen  through  the  open  door.  The 
room  is  clean  and  shows  some  little  respectabil- 
ity. Here  are  a  bed,  two  straight  chairs  and  a 
small  table.  A  mantel-piece  is  at  one  side  on 
which  is  a  clock,  ticking.  Through  the  door  may 
be  seen  in  the  other  room  which  is  dimly  lighted, 
an  old,  bent  woman  in  a  cripple's  chair,  and  near 
her  a  young  minister  in  clerical  garb,  holding  a 
book,  presumably  a  Bible.  In  the  main  room,  sit- 
ting up  in  bed,  with  a  shawl  about  her  shoulders, 
is  a  wan,  tired,  haggard-looking  woman,  with 
deep  shadows  under  her  eyes — -the  wife  of  Jim 
Runkle,  a  woman  about  thirty-five.  Near  the  bed 
sits  an  older  woman,  a  neighbor,  in  a  calico  dress 
and  white  apron. 


And  get  away.    And  if  they  don't,  are  sent 
To  jail,  where  they  can  be  at  work,  and  see 
The  sun  and  sky,  and  sometimes  hear  a  word 
Of  kindness  said,  and  know  their  f  am 'lies  care. 
But  Jim!    He  never  harmed  a  man  before, 
And  never  was  in  jail,  nor  did  a  thing, 
Except  just  now  and  then  to  drink.    They  strap 
Him  in  a  chair,  and  murder  him. 

[She  covers  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
shudders.  Chimes  from  the  outside  ring  the 
hour,  and  following  them  the  clock  on  the 
mantel  rings  six  sharp,  quick,  unmusical 
notes.  She  sits  up,  pulls  the  quilt  over  her 
head,  and  rocks  back  and  forth.] 

And  now,  they're  doing  it!     Oh!     Jim!     Jim! 
Jim!" 

[She  is  silent,  moving  back  and  forth,  hands 
clenched,  holding  the  quilt,  her  head  bent 
to  her  knees,  her  body  shaking  in  agony. 
Pitiful  moans  are  heard  from  the  next  room 
—presumably  from  the  mother.  The 
neighbor  woman  slips  out,  as  the  young 
minister,  with  very  grave  face,  enters  from 
the  kitchen  and  seats  himself  by  the  bedside 
and  waits.  At  last,  he  speaks  in  low  tones.] 

MINISTEB 
"Ah!  Mrs.  Eunkle,  this  is  very  sad." 

[She  turns  her  head  toward  him,  her  face 
haggard,  her  eyes  dry  and  burning.] 

WIFE 

[After  a  moment  in  a  dead,  colorless  voice.] 
"S'ad?    You  say  it's  sad?    Yes,  yes,  it's  sad." 

MINISTER 

"But  it's  the  will  of  God.    And  if  it's  so, 
We  must  accept  His  will  unquestioningly. " 

[Mrs.  Runkle  looks  at  him,  raises  her  head 
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from  her  knees  and  says,  in  a  low  tone,  full 
of  suppressed  emotion} 

WIFE 

"It's  not  the  will  of  God,  sir, — that  I'm  sure. 
And  you  should  know  it  too.    It  may  be  law, 
But  it's  not  just,  and  God  is  just  and  good. 
What's  good  in  making  children  suffer  for 
The  want  of  food?    What's  good,  I  ask  you  that, 
In   breaking   an   old   woman's    heart?     Look, 

through 

The  door!    His  mother  in  her  cripple's  chair! 
She  may  live  on  and  on,  but  always  while 
She  lives,  she'll  cry  for  Jim.     And  they  have 

killed 

Him  now.    Killed  Jim!    You  say  it's  law,  be- 
cause 

He  killed  a  man,  when  he  was  drunk!     And 
j » 

MINISTER  [uneasily.] 

"But,  madam,  think  a  bit !  We  must  have  laws, 
You  know.  He  did  a  wrong.  He  killed  a  man! 
He  must  be  punished,  therefore,  for  his  sins ! ' ' 

WIFE 

[Her  hands  at  her  temples  again,  her  eyes 
biirning,  her  voice  less  tired,  less  passion- 
ate.] 

"Punished?    Jim?    You  say  this  awful  thing 
Is  punishment  for  Jimi  ?    He  cannot  know 
He's  punished,  can  he,  if  he's  dead  and  gone? 
How  is  he  punished?    That  seems  foolish  talk. 

[Pause] 

There's  Jim — what's  left — a  lifeless  corpse- 
down  there, 

Killed  by  the  law,  he  was.    A  punishment, 
You  say  because  he  did  a  wrong?    But  he 
Is  dead.   [Pause] 
There's  nothing  left  to  know  of  punishment." 

MINISTER 
[As  though  speaking  to  a  child,  eager  to  be 

understood,  leans  forward.] 
"But  don't  you  see,  my  friend,  that  if  the  state 
Did  not  stand  up  for  right,  there  would  bo  crime 
On  every  hand?    The  punishment,  I  grant, 
Is  hard  for  you,  and  for  his  mother.    Still, 
If  it  would  keep  more  men  from  such  wrong 

ways, 

Because  poor  Jim  was  punished,  the  effect- 
Deterring  in  its  aim — would  end  with  good. 
Your  children,  now,  the  neighbor  men  and  boys, 
The  people  everywhere,  each  one  will  stop 
And  think,  'Jim  Eunkle  dies  because  he  killed 
A  man.    I  must  not  kill,  for  fear  I,  too, 
Will  die.'  " 

[He  sits  back  complacently.'] 

WIFE 

[Looks  far  out  of  the  window,  ivith  unseeing 
eyes.  Then  she  says  slowly} 

"Hum,  maybe  so.    Oh  !    Maybe  so. 

[Then  directing  her  gaze  on  the  earnest 
young  minister,  she  leans  toward  him,  a 
bright  spot  on  each  cheek,  the  shaivl  drop- 
ping from  her  shoulders.} 


But,  no — you're  wrong!  I  know  you're  wrong. 

Why,  all 

The  folks  who  live  down  here  say  Jim  is  great 
Because  he  died  today.    Last  night  they  met 
Ami  cheered  for  him,  and  carried  Jimmie  boy 
'Round  in  their  arms. 

[She  controls  her  face  and  voice  with  diffi- 
culty.] 

The  papers  had  his  pictures  in,  and  mine— 
Our  wedding  one — and  little  Jim's  and  Sue's, 
And  wrote  about  us,  too.    In  all  the  world, 
I'nl ess  their  father 'd  killed  a  man,  I'm  sure 
We'd  never  got  our  pictures  published  so, 
Nor  ever  have  been  talked  about  at  all, 
Nor  had  folks  reading  pieces  just  on  us. 

[She  stops  again  to  control  her  voice.] 

And  Donald  Mac,  he  says  the  country  'round 
Are  folks  who'll  sing  the  praises  of  my  Jim 
Because  he  died  today.    And  Davie  Rob, 
He  says  he  knows  it's  true,  that  every  time 
The  state  has  killed  a  man,  there  always  are 
Some  other  killings  after  that.     You  think 
That  shows  they're  much  afraid?    No!    No!    I 

don't 

Believe  that  killing  by  the  state  stops  crime. 
It  isn't  so,  if  that  is  true.    No !    No ! 
It  can't  be  so! 

[Heart-rending  moans  are  heard  from  the 
other  room.  The  wife  sits  straighter  and 
looks  directly  at  the  young  minister,  speak- 
ing as  though  to  the  world.] 

And  now,  to  think  of  little  Jim  and  Sue ! 
My  Jim  and  I  had  worked,  and  saved,  and  soon 
We'd  try  to  find  a  little  home  that  has 
A  yard — away  off  from  this  crowded  street, 
Where  Ma  could  sit  all  day  and  see  things  grow, 
And  I  could  tend  the  children,  just  the  way 
I've  wanted  to,  and  know  about  their  school, 
And  where  they  play,  and  what  their  friends 

are  like. 

And  Jim  and  I  could  raise  them  up  to  be 
Good  citizens.    We'd  almost  saved  enough. 

[She  relaxes.  Her  voice  has  the  hopelex* 
tone  in  it  again.] 

But  now!     Why  Jim  has  gone!    The  money's 

gone 

For  lawyers,  and  the  like  of  that,  you  know. 
And  what  becomes  of  little  Jim  and  Sue? 
There's  nothing  left  for  them,  for  I  -must  work 
From  now  on,  day  and  night,  when  I  get  well, 
To  keep  four  people  fod,  to  pay  the  rent, 
And  buy  the  clothes.    There'll  be  no  time  forme 
To  teach  them  things,  to  help  them  grow,  as  Jim 
Would  have  them  grow.    [Sloivly]  Their  father 

killed  a  man, 
So  they  must  live  with  those  who  praise  the 

deed, 

And  talk  of  crimes  and  wicked  things,  because 
It's  all  they  know.    What  do  you  see  ahead 
For  Sue  and  Little  Jim?    [A  sound  of  children  '.s- 

foot-steps  is  heard  outside.]  Ah !  there  thoy 

come! 
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My  children !    All  that's  left  to  me !    My  dears, 
My  little  dears." 

[She  holds  out  her  arms  as  the  little  boy  and 
girl  come  running  in  through  the  kitchen, 
Sue  waving  a  morning  paper,  with  a  big 
"Extra"  at  the  top.  They  are  well-dressed, 
healthy,  little  children,  all  excitement.  They 
show  that  they  have  not  been  up  long,  for 
their  shoes  are  still  unbuttoned.  While  they 
throw  themselves  on  the  bed  and  their 
mother  caresses  them,  the  neighbor  woman 
comes  in  and  steps  aside  with  the  minister. 
The  room  has  been  getting  lighter,  and  the 
kitchen,  through  the  open  door  has  no  arti- 
ficial light  now.  It  is  dark,  just  the  gray 
form  of  the  figure  in  the  cripple's  chair  is 
visible.] 

NEIGHBOR 
"You  should  not  mind  the  foolish  things  she 

says 

Slio's  queer,  poor  soul !    She's  never  slept  at  all 
For  nights  and  nights,  and  so  her  mind's  gone 

wrong. 

You've  done  her  good.    She's  hardly  talked  be- 
fore, 

To  anyone.    She's  just  laid  still,  and  looked 
And  looked,  and  looked,  at  just  one  spot." 

MINISTER  [Absently.'] 
"  Yi'.s,  I  suppose  it's  true." 

NEIGHBOR  [Eagerly.] 

"But  I  would  think  she'd  be  so  proud  of  Jim, 
That  it  would  keep  her  up!     Why,  he's  been 

great, 

He's  never  turned  a  hair,  or  flinched  at  all. 
I'd  lie  right  proud,  if  he  belonged  to  me!" 

CHILDREN  [Excitedly.] 
••Oh.  Mother!  Mother!" 

LITTLE  JIM 
"Sue  and  I,  we  went 

Down  on  the  street!    We  didn't  wait  to  ask 
You  if  we  could.    You  don't  care,  do  you,  Ma?" 

SUE  * 

•'  'Round  Reber 's  stand,  there  was  a  crowd  of 

men 
Who  whispered  'bout  our  Pop.     And  one  man 

said 


How  to  the  very  last  he  never  flinched. 

And  Reber  said  that  Jimmie's  just  like  him. " 

JIMMIE  [Swaggering.] 

"Sure,  Mike!    You  bet  I'll  be  just  like  my  Pop, 
And  when  I  kill  a  man,  and  they  kill  me, 
You  bet  I'll  never  flinch.    I'll  die  like  him." 

[The  neighbor  woman  stands,  arms  akimbo, 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  beaming  proudly  at 
the  small  boy.  The  minister,  whose  face  is 
a  study,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  The 
mother's  face  is  full  of  horror,  but  the  chil- 
dren do  not  notice.] 

SUE  [Waving  the  paper.] 

• '  And  Ma !    The  paper  here  is  full  of  things 
'Bout  Pa  last  night,  and  what  he  had  to  eat 
For  supper,  in  the  jail.    And  what  he  said 
'Bout  dying  game.    And  Reber  sent  this  one 
To  you." 

LITTLE  JIM  [Interrupting.] 

"And  Ma!    Another  man  down  there, 
A  big  man,  gimme  this  (holding  up  a  silver  dol- 
lar) and  said  it  was 
Because  my  Pop,  he  died  so  gamey  like. 
I  think  I'll  keep  it  always,  wouldn't  you?" 

SUE 

"And  Ma,  the  kids  are  going  to  have  a  game, 
And  Jim  and  me,  we're  going  to  play  that  we 
Killed  men.  And  then  the  kids  will  have  a 

court 

And  jail,  and  strap  us  up  in  chairs,  and  play 
To  kill  us,  too.     Say,  Ma,  can't  we  be  'lowed 
To  play  with  them  today — just  this  one  time? 
You  never  let  us,  Ma.    Can't  we — today?" 

[Little  Jim  and  Sue  are  across  the  bed,  kick- 
ing their  heels  in  the  air.  The  paper,  with 
its  lurid  headlines,  is  on  the  bed  over  their 
mother's  feet.  She  is  quite  prostrate,  her 
head  turned  to  one  side,  her  eyes  closed,  her 
thin  bare  arm  and  work-worn  hand  hanging 
limply  to  the  floor.  The  young  minister  has 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  has 
bowed  his  head.  The  neighbor  woman 
stands  leering  at  the  children.  A  heart- 
breaking moan  comes  from  the  next  room.] 

[Curtain.] 
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Social  Agencies 


FREE   AUDITS   FOR   NEEDY 
CHARITIES 

DENTAL  dispensaries,  eye  dispensa- 
ries, ear  dispensaries  are  all  old 
enough.  But  who  ever  heard  of  an  ac- 
counting dispensary — a  place  where  au- 
dits of  accounts  are  doled  out  free  of 
charge  to  any  charitable  agency  that  may 
apply? 

The  accounting  dispensary  is  one  of  the 
newest  forms  of  community  service.  The 
latest  to  be  established  is  that  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  Before  this  the 
School  of  Commerce  of  the  University 
of  Denver  opened  one,  and  the  first  to  be 
created  was  that  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce of  New  York  University. 

The  idea  originated  in  1913.  Chancel- 
lor Brown,  of  New  York  University,  told 
Edward  T.  Devine,  director  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  of  his  de- 
sire that  the  School  of  Commerce  be  put 
to  work  for  the  community.  Mr.  Devine 
suggested  that  something  be  done  for 
those  charitable  societies  of  New  York 
city  that  desired  to  have  satisfactory 
methods  of  accounting  and  of  audit  but 
that  Wad  difficulty  in  procuring  the  means 
for  these.  Thereupon,  Prof.  J.  R.  Wild- 
man,  of  the  University's  School  of  Com- 
merce, developed  the  suggestion  into  the 
Division  of  Applied  Accounting. 

This  division  is  a  laboratory  course  in 
which  picked  graduate  students  conduct 
audits  and  make  classifications  of  ac- 
counts for  the  charitable  societies  that 
apply.  The  work  is  done  in  a  classroom 
organized  like  the  offices  of  an  account- 
ing firm,  under  the  direction  of  profes- 
sors who  are  themselves  certified  public 
accountants. 

The  first  academic  year  of  work  in  the 
Division  of  Applied  Accounting  was  t'iat 
of  1914-1915.  In  that  year  the  division 
gave  2,471  hours  of  service  to  twenty- 
three  agencies.  At  $15  for  a  seven-hour 
day  this  would  be  worth  $5,295. 

The  charitable  organizations  to  which 
these  services  are  given  are  benefiting  in 
two  ways.  They  are  able  to  produce  a 
certificate  of  audit  from  a  university,  is- 
sued upon  the  responsibility  of  a  profes- 
sor who  can  sign  after  his  name  C.  P.  A. 
They  can  also  receive  from  this  man  or 
from  his  representative  helpful  sugges- 
tions to  aid  them  in  securing  the  most  in- 
telligent methods  of  classifying  their  ac- 
counts. The  importance  to  a  society  of 
proper  classifications  is  that  its  executive 
officers  and  staff  will  be  better  able  to 
judge  the  work  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  public. 

The   plan   followed  by  the   School   of 


Commerce  of  the  University  of  Denver  is 
similar  to  Professor  Wildman's.  This 
school  inaugurated  an  Accountancy  Dis- 
pensary in  1914.  To  this  dispensary 
practicing  certified  public  accountants 
bring  practical  accounting  to  be  done  by 
students  under  their  supervision.  To  the 
dispensary,  too,  may  be  brought  for  au- 
diting and  examination  the  accounts  of 
charitable  organizations,  and  even  "those 
of  indigent  parties  in  litigation  where  ac- 
counting is  required." 

Second  in  following  the  lead  is  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  whose  plan  for 
auditing  accounts  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  1915-1916. 

"Up  to  the  present  time,"  writes  Ira 
G.  Flocken,  professor  of  accounting,  "we 
have  not  rendered  any  accounting  ser- 
vices to  charitable  organizations.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  however,  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  between  a  commit- 
tee on  charities,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Department  of  Account- 
ing of  the  university,  by  which  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  to  avail  it- 
self of  the  services  of  the  Department  of 
Accounting  for  charitable  organizations 
which  applied  to  it  for  endorsement.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  may  be- 
come a  very  important  part  of  our  work." 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Esther  E. 
Baldwin,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Advice 
and  Information  of  the  New  York  Chari- 
ty Organization  Society,  which  has  as- 
sisted Professor  Wildman  to  reach  needy 
charitable  agencies,  "that  of  the  three 
plans  the  Pittsburgh  one  offers  the 
best  all-round  chance  for  community  ser- 
vice. It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  undertakes  seriously  to 
do  charities  endorsement  work,  it  w^Jl 
realize  its  opportunity  to  be  the  first 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  country  to 
follow  up  a  requirement  that  endorsed 
charity  agencies  have  their  accounts  au- 
dited by  a  definite  offer  of  an  opportuni- 
ty for  securing  an  audit  under  satisfac- 
tory conditions.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  Pittsburgh  will  not  see  this  chance, 
for  the  city  must  know  that  all  over  the 
country  business  men's  organizations, 
charities  endorsement  bureaus,  federa- 
tions and  councils  of  philanthropy  have 
been  creating  for  many  years  a  demand 
that  charitable  organizations  should  make 
public,  as  one  evidence  of  good  faith  and 
of  good  management,  a  certified  account- 
ant's statement  that  their  funds  have 
been  handled  as  their  published  reports 
indicate." 

"The  universities  in  New  York,  Den- 
ver, and  Pittsburgh  are  meeting  this  de- 
mand already.  Such  beginnings  may 
be  small,  but  they  show  no  negative  re- 
sults. They  have  the  virture  of  being 
convincing  and  inspiring." 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  TRAINING 
IN  OHIO 

TWO  widely  known  colleges  in  Ohio 
have  added  substantial  professional 
training  in  social  service  to  their  curricu- 
lums.  Western  Reserve  L'niverstiy  at 
Cleveland  announces  a  School  of  Applied 
Social  Sciences  to  open  September  19 
with  Prof.  J.  E.  Cutler  as  dean.  The 
school  will  be  organized  on  a  graduate 
basis  with  a  two-year  curriculum,  all  of 
the  lecture  courses  to  be  of  university 
grade,  of  a  distinctly  professional  char- 
acter and  practical  outlook,  and  with 
carefully  supervised  field  work.  For  the 
first  year  the  school's  work  will  be  or- 
ganized under  four  general  divisions  of 
family  welfare  and  social  service,  health 
administration,  play  and  recreation,  and 
municipal  administration  and  public  ser- 
vice. 

The  existing  special  course  for  public 
health  nurses,  maintained  by  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association  of  Cleveland  in 
co-operation  with  the  university  and 
other  social  agencies,  will  be  taken  over. 
The  faculty  will  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  faculties  of  Adelbert  College, 
the  College  for  Women,  the  School  of 
Medicine  and  the  Law  School,  and 
specially  qualified  instructors  in  various 
fields  of  social  and  public  service. 

The  establishment  of  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Journalism  with  the  elec- 
tion of  James  E.  Hagerty,  head  of  the 
department  of  economics  and  sociology, 
as  dean  means  that  Ohio  State  Universi- 
ty will  offer  next  year  professional  train- 
ing for  social  and  public  service  as  well 
as  for  business  and  journalism. 

At  present  two  groups  of  courses  are 
to  be  offered  in  the  division  in  social  ser- 
vice, one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Journalism ; 
these  are  the  curriculum  in  general  social 
service  and  the  curriculum  in  charity  or- 
ganization service.  The  former  is  design- 
ed for  fundamental  training  for  social 
work  and  includes  courses  in  poverty, 
criminology,  abnormal  psychology,  social 
psychology,  labor  legislation,  labor  prob- 
lems, history  and  theory  of  leisure,  play 
and  recreation,  immigration,  the  Negro, 
statistics,  social  surveys,  municipal  prob- 
lems and  field  work.  The  curriculum  in 
charity  organization  service  is  adapted 
to  the  preparation  of  young  men  and 
women  for  positions  in  organized  charity 
and  philanthropy.  Upon  graduation 
from  either  group  of  courses,  the  student 
receives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science 
in  social  service. 

Both  Columbus,  the  seat  of  the  state 
university,  and  Cleveland  regard  them- 
selves as  excellent  laboratories  for  train- 
ing in  social  service.  A  petition  signed 
by  eighteen  philanthropic  organizations 
of  Cleveland,  requesting  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  school  as  that  now  or- 
ganized by  Western  Reserve  University, 
recites  the  advantages  of  Ohio's  largest 
city. 
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"N'o  city,"  it  says,  "offers  greater  op- 
portunity for  desirable  practical  experi- 
ence, for  popular  extension  courses,  for 
properly  supervised  survey  or  original  re- 
search work;  no  city  has  better  material 
to  study  or  from  which  to  teach.  .  .  . 
The  university  also  has  the  confidence 
and  the  friendship  of  every  social  institu- 
tion of  Cleveland,  so  that  practical  ex- 
tension courses  could  be  given  in  co- 
operation with  each  and  all  of  such  in- 
stitutions, and  opportunity  given  to  pre- 
pare for  any  special  field  of  work.  Such 
a  combination  of  courses,  academic, 
practical,  liberal,  would,  we  believe,  con- 
stitute a  school  in  harmony  with,  but  in 
advance  of,  the  recent  trend  of  sociologic 
teaching  and  one  more  popular,  because 
more  practical  and  of  more  value  to 
promote  public  welfare,  than  the  older 
established  conventional  schools  of  phil- 
anthropy." 

The  capital,  with  a  population  of  200,- 
000  contains  the  state  penitentiary,  a 
state  insane  hospital,  institutions  for  the 
deaf,  blind  and  feebleminded,  State 
Board  of  Health,  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission, State  Board  of  Charities,  State 
Board  of  Administration  of  Charitable 
and  Penal  Institutions,  and  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  city  and  county  institutions  and  de- 
partments. 

GUIDANCE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 

WORKERS 

4(T  WANT    to    enter    the    Manhattan 
L  Trade  School,  and  I  was  advised 
to  come  here  first  to  take  the  tests." 

"What  trade  do  you  think  you  would 
like  to  learn  ?" 

"Embroidery." 

"Hand  or  machine  embroidery?" 

"1  don't  know." 

"Suppose  you  try  your  hand  at  sev- 
eral different  kinds  of  work — hand  sew- 
ing, power-machine  operating  and  past- 
ing. When  you  see  what  the  work  feels 
like,  perhaps  you  will  know  which  one 
you  are  most  interested  in;  and  we  can 
tell  you,  too,  which  line  of  work  we 
think  you  have  most  ability  for.  Then 
you  will  be  pretty  sure  you  are  choosing 
the  right  trade." 

This  is  the  type  of  conversation  fre- 
quently held  in  the  extension  rooms  for 
industrial  workers,  recently  opened  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  at  49 
Lafayette  street,  New  York  city.  Per- 
haps the  conversation  will  take  place, 
not  with  a  girl  eager  to  enter  school,  but 
with  one  who  feels  she  must  go  to  work 
immediately.  At  the  end  of  the  three- 
week  test  period,  she  is  given  the  thing 
that  is  thought  to  be  next  best  to  train- 
ing— the  most  careful  placement. 

Or  the  applicant  may  be  a  girl  who  has 
already  had  some  work  experience  and 
wants  to  push  her  way  up — a  finisher, 
for  example,  in  the  dressmaking  trade 
who  wants  to  become  a  draper.  She 
comes  during  periods  of  non-employ- 
tnent.  whether  a  few  days  or  a  few 


ASSIMILATING  THE  IMMIGRANT  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1C*  VERY  year  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  nationalities  take  part  in 
J—1  a  great  "Lincoln's  birthday  international  musical  and  folk  festival" 
held  by  the  San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.  as  part  of  its  work  of  Americanis- 
ing the  itinini/rant.  A  feature  of  this  year's  festival  was  the  singing  of 
My  Own  United  States  by  a  little  German  girl  immediately  after  a  stir- 
ring address  on  Lincoln,  Our  Ideal  Citizen. 

This  yearly  event  is  only  part  of  the  continuous  work  of  assimilation 
carried  on  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a  city  in  which  72  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  foreign-speaking 


weeks,  and  receives  instruction  in  as- 
pects of  her  trade  that  are  new  to  her. 

The  work  in  these  extension  rooms  has 
been  developed  under  the  direction  of 
Florence  M.  Marshall,  princ-pal  of  the 
Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls.  It 
was  inaugurated  last  spring  during  the 
time  of  industrial  depression,  and  has 
been  regarded  as  of  sufficient  value  to 
become  a  permanent  part  of  the  city's 
educational  work. 

Girls  are  given  short,  practical  tests 
m  the  fundamental  processes  of  several 
distinct  lines  of  trade  work,  chiefly  the 
hand-sewing  trades,  the  electric  power 
machine  operating  trades  and  the  paste 
and  glue  trades.  The  teachers  endeavor 
to  observe  all  of  the  girls'  characteristics 
that  make  for  or  against  success,  and 
rate  them  in  their  grasp  of  directions, 
their  interest  and  way  of  handling  the 
work,  their  accuracy,  speed,  neatness  and 
persistence.  These  practical  tests  are 
supplemented  by  tests  of  education  and 
general  intelligence,  and  a  careful  physi- 
cal examination. 

The  importance  of  making  some  plan 
about  their  work  is  impressed  upon  the 
girls.  They  are  warned  against  simply 
taking  the  first  job  that  offers  and  are 
made  to  see  the  desirability  of  entering 
vocational  schools  or  courses  that  will 
develop  their  aptitudes  and  train  them 
for  special  work. 

The  tests  aim  to  make  the  selection  of 
the  vocational  course  or  the  first  position 


a  matter  of  more  intelligent  choice,  while 
the  supplementary  training  during  slack 
season  serves  to  give  a  broader  working 
equipment.  Those  in  charge  of  the  work 
are  eager  to  have  its  resources  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  all  who  are 
confronted  with  vocational  guidance 
problems. 

THE  IMMIGRANT  PROGRAM 
IN  THE  COLLEGES 

SOCIAL  work  among  immigrants  is 
assuming  special  importance  as  a 
college  subject,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Fourteen  institutions  are  now 
offering  special  courses  which  treat  the 
subject  of  immigration,  though  few  of 
these  have  as  yet  given  much  attention 
to  the  practical  problem  of  what  to  do 
with  the  immigrant  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen.  Sixty-nine  institutions  treat  the 
subject  incidentally  in  connection  with 
courses  in  economics,  history,  and  so- 
ciology. 

In  order  to  help  in  the  present  urgent 
demand  for  Americanization  service  for 
immigrants,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
has  had  prepared  a  syllabus  entitled  Pro- 
fessional Course  for  Service  Among  Im- 
migrants. Some  of  the  topics  treated  are 
as  follows:  The  Incoming  Tide  and  Its 
Distribution ;  Legislation  and  Restric- 
tion ;  Employment ;  Standards  of  Liv- 
ing; Education;  and  Ideals  and  Methods 
in  Americanization  Work. 
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Cast 

Iron 

Dogma 


THE  MEANING  OF  DREAMS 

By  Isador  H.  Coriat.  Little  Brown 
and  Company.  194  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.09. 

SLEEP  AND  SLEEPLESSNESS 

By  H.  Addington  Bruce.  Little  Brown 
and  Company.  219  pp.  Price  $1  ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.08. 

HUMAN  MOTIVES 

By  James  Jackson  Putnam.  Little 
Brown  and  Company.  '179  pp.  Price 
$1;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.09. 

BODILY    CHANGES    IN    PAIN,    HUNGER, 
FEAR  AND  RAGE  • 

By  Walter  B.  Cannon.  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  311  pp.  Price  $2;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.16. 

"This  volume  is 
written  along  purely 
psychoanalytic  lines" 
says  its  author  and 
thereby  we  enter  a 
passage  in  one  of  the 
saddest  chapters  in  the 
history  of  science, — 
the  psychoanalytic 
movement.  Starting 
with  an  important 
truth — that  half-con- 
scious mental  conflicts 
are  a  cause  of  many  nervous  maladies, 
Freud's  rasher  diciples  have  developed  a 
dogmatism  of  method  and  statement 
equalling  most  of  the  worst  types  of  re- 
ligious dogmatism  and  a  credulity  almost 
as  dangerous  in  its  effects  as  the  credul- 
ity of  witchcraft  days.  Scientific  habits 
of  mind, — unprejudiced  inquiry, — are  re- 
placed by  a  cast  iron  dogma  which  is  im- 
posed upon  the  luckless  facts.  Deny  it 
or  doubt  it  and  you  are  punished  by 
being  told  that  you  are  yourself  diseased 
in  mind,  else  you  would  agree  with  the 
school's  dogma. 

"All  psychoneurotic  symptoms  are  dis- 
guised wish-fulfilments  from  the  uncon- 
scious" (page  42).  Why?  Are  there  no 
exceptions?  Have  you  studied  all  the 
available  cases?  Not  at  all.  The  reason 
is  the  classically  dogmatic  one.  It  is 
true  because  it  must  be  true,  i.  e.  not  be- 
cause of  overwhelming  evidence  but  be- 
cause the  author's  reasoning  demands  it. 
So  on  page  158  of  the  present  book,  Dr. 
Coriat  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  in 
the  most  delightfully  naive  fashion. 

When  one  is  asked  to  state  "at  random 
any  thoughts  which  may  come  into  his 
head,  such  a  product  is  not  the  haphaz- 
ard fantasy  of  his  waking  thoughts  be- 
cause such  a  thing  is  impossible"  (italics 
mine).  There  you  have  it.  What  is  and 
is  not,  the  facts  of  the  world  are  settled 
for  you,  not  by  scientific  investigation 
but  by  dogma — what  must  be — that  is. 
what  the  author  thinks  must  be,  settles 
what  he  shall  sav  the  facts  reveal. 


"The  latent  content  of  every  dream  is 
the  imaginary  fulfilment  of  an  ungrati- 
fied  or  repressed  wish."  I  recently 
dreamed  of  my  own  death.  That  must 
be  because  I  want  to  die.  It  matters  not 
that  I  want  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
theory  commands  the  facts.  All  this 
would  do  less  harm  if  it  were  not  put 
forth  in  the  name  of  science,  but  to  join 
that  great  name  to  such  effusions  as  the 
following  is  really  lamentable.  "A  young 
man  on  a  short  visit  to  a  congenial  house- 
hold dreamed  that  the  recently  planted 
bulbs  in  this  household  had  sprouted  and 
bore  flowers.  The  wish  in  this  dream  is 
perfectly  clear:  it  expresses  the  desire 
to  prolong  the  visit  and  this  is  expressed 
by  the  length  of  time  it  takes  the  bulbs 
to  grow"  (Page  53).  I  venture  to  say 
that  to  no  one  unblinded  by  prejudice 
will  the  dream  be  "perfectly  clear"  in 
this  sense.  It  might  mean  this  or  a  hun- 
dred other  things.  There  is  no  science 
in  the  matter. 

The  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  far-fetched 
theory  of  dreams  leads  Dr.  Coriat  to 
extraordinary  lengths,  as  when  he  is 
forced  to  deny  the  importance  of  inherit- 
ance in  neuroses.  "At  the  bottom  of 
every  neurosis  is  a  mental  conflict" — 
this  is  the  dogma.  Hence  "it  follows 
from  this — that  no  one  of  us  is  born 
with  a  nervous  disease — though  there 
may  be  a  congenital  disposition  to  nerv- 
ousness (italics  mine).  Inheritance  is  no 
longer  a  matter  to  be  studied  by  im- 
partial observation."  It  follows  from  the 
dogma  that  inherited  disease  can't  exist. 
Therefore  it  doesn't  exist !  It  follows 
from  certain  Christian  Science  dogmas 
that  matter  and  disease  can't  exist. 
Therefore  for  Christian  Scientists  they 
don't  exist.  But  the  Christian  Science 
dogma  has  far  more  observed  fact  to 
back  it  than  the  psychoanalytic  dogma.' 
As  science,  neither  of  them  can  be  taken 
seriously. 

Nevertheless  the  fundamental  observa- 
tion that  some  neuroses  and  some  dreams 
do  result  from  mental  conflict  and  repres- 
sion must  not  be  lost  sight  of  even 
though  so  ludicrously  caricatured  and 
exaggerated  by  psychoanalysts. 

A  chatty,  gossipy, 
entertaining  book,  of 
the  type  often  made 
by  putting  together 
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"bright"  magazine 
articles.  It  attempts 
to  say  why  we  go  to 
sleep  (or  fail  to), 
what  dreams  mean, 
and  how  to  avoid  in- 
somnia. The  gist  of 
the  book's  supposedly 
scientific  explanations 
of  sleep  is  that  we  sleep  because  we  are 
bored.  Monotony  of  sound,  of  thought, 
of  external  conditions  allow  us  to  drop 
off.  The  amount  of  reallv  new  informa- 


tion on  the  subject  is,  however,  very 
small.  Some  wholly  unfounded  guesses 
are  thrown  out  to  the  effect  that  "most 
of  us  sleep  longer  than  is  really  neces- 
sary" (page  30)  but  the  bad  effect  of 
such  statements  is  largely  neutralized  by 
the  very  sensible  advice  as  to  insomnia, 
in  the  last  chapter. 

Ordinary  dreams  are  explained  as  the 
mind's  bizarre  interpretation  of  the  sleep- 
ing body's  sensations  (e.  g.  cold  feet) 
or  as  a  jumbling  up  of  daily  experiences. 
Dreams  of  apparently  "supernatural" 
prediction  of  the  future  or  explanation 
of  the  unknown,  Dr.  Bruce  rationalizes 
bv  supposing  that  vague  perceptions  or 
vague  memories  are  developed  like  a 
photographic  plate  in  sleep — so  that  in- 
formation acquired  by  the  ordinary  wak- 
ing channels  (unnoticed  or  forgotten) 
flash  out  in  dream  like  a  fresh  revela- 
tion. By  splicing  on  some  telepathy  this 
hypothesis  can  be  made  to  explain  many 
dreams  that  seem  to  foretell  the  future 
or  to  mirror  events  happening  across  an 
ocean. 

After  some  remarks  on  somnambulism 
(explained  after  Janet  as  a  kind  of 
hysteria)  and  on  night  terrors,  Dr.  Bruce 
ends  his  book  with  a  useful  account  of 
insomnia  and  its  treatment.  Insomnia 
when  not  due  to  coffee,  cold  feet  or  indi- 
gestion, is  mostly  insomnophobia — the 
fear  of  sleeplessness  and  the  anxious 
watching  for  the  moment  when  sleep 
makes  it  impossible  to  watch.  He  issues 
a  helpful  warning  against  drugs  which, 
as  he  well  says,  "merely  superimpose  a! 
drug  habit  on  the  insomnia  habit." 

After  some  mistaken  commendation  of 
hypnotism  as  a  cure  for  insomnia,  he 
finishes  with  twenty  pages  of  sound  ad- 
vice on  diet,  temperature  and  the  mental 
attitudes  best  fitted  for  sleep.  "To  try 
to  sleep  is  to  prevent  sleep  coming  to 
you."  Banish  worry  from  your  waking 
life  as  well  as  from  the  night  hour, — a 
hard  command  but  truth  essential  for 
the  insomniac.  The  quality  of  the  night 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  day.  The 
latter  must  be  reformed  first. 

The  worst  thing  in  the  book  is  ex- 
ploiting of  interesting  ideas  and  enter- 
taining tales  as  if  they  were  science. 
'The  truth  is  (page  148)  that  only  with- 
in recent  years  have  the  laws  of  sleep  and 
the  causes  of  insomnia  been  clearly 
understood,  even  by  medical  men."  I 
should  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  most 
physiologists  and  psychologists  of  rank 
do  not  boast  of  our  knowledge  in  these 
fields  and  agree  that  we  really  know  very 
little  about  the  subject.  Scientists  talk 
very  little  about  "laws"  in  a  region  so 
vaguely  understood  as  sleep. 

Dr.  Putnam  groups 
human  motives  round 
two  opposite  poles, — 
religion  and  self-in- 
dulgence. The  latter 
he  considers  as  a  rem- 
nant of  childishness 
which  clings  to  us  in 
some  form  through 
life  and  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  psy- 
choanalysis to  unmask 
and  thereby  to  remove. 
Religion  seems  to  mean  chiefly  a  ra- 
tional devotion  to  the  common  welfare. 
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•Christ's  first  commandment  is  largely 
merged  in  his  second  as  is  today  so 
fashionable.  Religious  motives  (of  this 
sort)  are  at  work  (he  tells  us)  even 
in  childhood  but  gradually  ripen  with 
age,  overcoming  the  self-indulgent  im- 
pulses. 

The  book  is  too  short  and  too  loosely 
constructed  to  handle  such  vast  issues 
intelligibly.  Some  chapters  and  many 
paragraphs  witnin  them  sound  as  if  they 
had  been  worked  out  at  different  times 
and  pieced  together,  instead  of  growing 
in  an  orderly  and  logical  way.  For  the 
ideas  of  the  book  Emerson,  Bergson 
and  Freud  are  the  chief  sources,  but  the 
Herculean  task  of  welding  these  three 
together  and  presenting  them  in  175 
small  pages  has  resulted  in  compressions 
and  expurgations  which  leave  a  residue 
quite  uninviting.  The  form  in  which  re- 
ligion and  psychoanalysis  are  here  pre- 
sented, will  hardly  convince  anyone,  not 
already  converted,  of  their  value. 
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After  the  three 
quasi  -  scientific  but 
unsatisfactory  books 
just  reviewed,  it  is  a 
relief  to  turn  to  Dr. 
Cannon's  treatise  in 
which  speculation  is 
held  close  to  the  facts, 
in  which  we  hear  little 
about  laws,  few  uni- 
versal affirmations  and 
much  detail  of  obser- 
vation. These  re- 
searches represent  years  of  patient  work, 
approaching  from  various  sides  the 
problem :  "What  happens  in  the  internal 
organs  and  tissues  as  an  accompaniment 
of  fear,  pain,  hunger  and  rage?" 

We  all  know  the  facial  expression  of 
fear,  anger  or  pain.  We  remember  the 
blanching,  trembling,  sweating  of  fright 
and  the  flush  of  rage.  Dr.  Cannon 
studies  the  emotional  reactions  in  diges- 
tion, circulation,  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood,  etc.  He  finds  that  both  the 
motion. and  secretion  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  ceases  in  frightened  or  en- 
raged animals.  Emotional  dyspepsia  can 
he  thus  produced.  Moreover,  through 
the  nervous  stimulation  of  emotion  the 
adrenal  gland  secretes  very  actively  into 
the  blood  a  substance  ("adrenin")  which 
in  turn  liberates  in  the  blood  a  store  of 
sugar  from  the  liver,  drives  the  blood 
out  of  the  abdominal  organs  and  into  the 
heart,  lungs,  brain  and  limbs,  while  at 
the  same  it  quickens  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood. 

What  for?  The  increased  blood  sugar 
is  the  fighting  or  fleeing  ration  for  the 
muscles,  the  increased  blood  supply  gives 
them  arms  and  munitions,  the  quicker 
coagulation  is  the  first  aid  or  red  cross 
in  case  of  wounds  and  the  better  oxy- 
genated brain  is  the  "higher  command," 
equipped  to  direct  movements  in  crises. 
Half  the  Harvard  football  squad  (in- 
cluding some  who  served  only  by  stand- 
ing and  waiting  on  the  side  lines)  were 
found  to  have  an  excess  of  sugar  in  the 
systems  on  the  day  of  a  big  Harvard 
victory.  Six  of  thirty-three  medical 
students  showed  the  same  excessive 
mobilization  of  sugar  during  an  examina- 
tion. Sugar  in  the  blood  is  "the  optimum 


there  when  it  is  most  needed. 

Moreover,  adrenin  rests  muscles.  It 
restores  them  as  much  in  five  minutes  or 
less  as  rest  will  do  in  an  hour  or  more. 
Adrenin  is  the  great  emergency  organ- 
izer of  bodily  resources  to  meet  extreme 
need.  But  the  adrenal  gland  seems  to  be 
incapable  of  prolonged  action.  It  can 
rest  muscles  but  itself  soon  needs  rest 
before  it  can  work  again.  It  can  call 
out  the  reserves  (sugar  and  adrenin).  It 
is  in  spurts  that  its  work  comes  in  best. 
These  spurts  take  blood  out  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs  where  activities  are  de- 
ferable for  a  time  (we  can  eat  and  di- 
gest later),  and  into  the  organs  that 
must  have  it  at  once.  Danger  or  any 
supreme  emotional  appeal  makes  us  more 
alive.  Dr.  Cannon  shows  us  how  and 
why.  He  also  hints  that  "one  who  per- 
mits fears,  worries,  and  anxieties  to  dis- 
turb the  digestive  processes  when  there 
is  nothing  to  be  done  allows  the  body 
to  go  onto  a  war  footing  when  there  is 
no  war  to  be  waged." 

The  book  is  a  model  of  solid  scientific 
achievement  and  should  be  read  by  all 
who  want  to  see  the  spirit  of  modern 
science  at  its  best. 

RICHARD  C.  CABOT,  M.D. 

THE  LONGSHOREMEN 

By  Charles  B.  Barnes.  Published  by 
The  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  for  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  287  pp. 
Price  $2  postpaid. 

The  pigmies  of  the 
Congo  forests  have 
had  stories  and  de- 
scriptions written 
about  them.  Every  li- 
brary in  America  has 
book's  on  the  laborers 
of  China  and  India, 
but  this  is  the  first  re- 
liable story  concerning 
the  dock  laborer  of 
New  York  and  some 
aspects  of  longshore- 
men's work  in  Boston,  Liverpool  and 
Hamburg,  Germany.  Some  social  studies 
have  detail  and  no  perspective;  others 
have  perspective  and  lack  detail.  Charles 
Barnes  has  detail,  perspective  and  hu- 
maneness in  his  story  of  this  unknown 
class  that  work  on  the  edges  of  the  city 
where  the  ships  are  docked — picturesque 
ships,  loaded  and  unloaded  by  unpictur- 
esque  men. 

Every  human  tide  that  has  broken  on 
the  shores  of  America  has  left  its  mark 
on  the  dock-laboring  class.  Indeed,  it 
is  no  more  than  sober  truth  that  the  his- 
tory of  emigration  could  be  written  in- 
ductively from  the  water-front.  There 
was  a  time  in  the  longshoreman's  work 
when  it  was  "Ireland  Uber  Alles,"  but  at 
the  present  rate  of  Irish  retreat  from 
the  docks,  the  Italian  will  soon  be  in 
complete  possession  of  the  Irishman's  la- 
bor reservation. 

Facts  have  an  uncanny  way  of  smash- 
ing theories,  prejudices  and  notions,  and 
the  first  delusion  about  these  men  is  their 
moral  conduct.  Unthinkingly  they  have 
been  classed  as  dissolute  and  shiftless, 
bo  strong  is  this  feeling  that  the  best  of 
them  deny  their  calling  when  in  a  tight 
place. 

The  volume  shows  that  under  ordinary 
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3,000  pounds  weight  per  hour.  These 
men  carry  on  their  backs  for  from  5 
hours  to  20  hours  bags  of  sugar,  flour, 
beef,  coal,  weighing  from  175  to  360 
pounds.  How  could  these  loads  and 
weights  and  the  commerce  of  a  great 
port  like  New  York  be  carried  by  a  dis- 
solute class  of  men? 

Physically  they  must  be  strong,  husky, 
muscular  men,  to  perform  such  feats. 
Before  their  work  begins,  there  may  be 
hours  of  waiting  in  the  cold,  when  a  man 
cannot  afford  to  jeopardi:  e  his  chance 
of  being  employed  by  going  to  a  saloon 
for  a  snack. 

Many  of  them  have  testified  that  a 
stretch  of  20  to  35  hours'  work  with 
only  occasional  stops  for  meals  leaves 
them  impaired  for  days.  The  rush  to  get 
a  ship  to  sea  and  working  under  high 
pressure  is  the  cause  of  the  high  per- 
centage of  accidents. 

The  risks  of  the  occupation  are  ab- 
normally high.  Longshoremen  work  in 
ships'  holds  cramped  in  narrow  spaces 
like  miners  where  the  heat  is  oppressive 
in  summer.  Dust  from  some  cargoes 
compels  them  to  wear  wet  soonges  over 
their  mouths.  Potatoes  give  off  fumes 
that  sometimes  prove  fatal,  bone-dust  is 
dreaded,  dried  hides  cut  the  hands  and 
blood-poisoning  follows.  Cuts,  bruises, 
strains  and  ruptures  are  common.  Ac- 
cording to  carefully  sifted  evidence  given 
by  the  men  "there  is  an  undue  prevalence 
of  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  bronchitis  and 
rheumatism." 

The  interesting  chapter  on  living  and 
irregularity  shows  their  work  to  be  of 
the  most  casual  nature.  This  study  is 
corroborating  evidence  of  the  economic 
evil  and  the  disintegration  of  character 
that  inevitably  follow  intermittent  labor. 
It  provides  a  powerful  argument  for  the 
regularization  of  labor. 

The  question  of  wages  is  dealt  with  in 
a  thorough  and  conscientious  way.  Rec- 
ords kept  by  the  men  themselves  are 
produced, — pathetic  documents  covering 
years  of  toil,  written  when  waiting  for 
their  turns  to  work  under  the  shelter  of 
wagons  in  winter  and  in  the  shadow  of 
the  dock  sheds  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
From  $800  to  $900  annually  is  needed 
to  maintain  a  family  in  meager  decency 
in  New  York  city.  Longshoremen  have 
been  trying  to  maintain  health  and  de- 
cency on  less  than  $500.  For  the  effects 
and  results,  read  Mr.  Barnes'  book. 

There  is  a  plenitude  of  information 
about  dock  laborers  in  the  appendices. 
Boston  has  been  investigated,  and  the 
longshoreman  there  is  in  better  condition 
than  in  New  York.  London  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  some  modest  success  on 
decasualization  of  water-front  labor. 
Liverpool  has  some  points  over  most 
American  ports  because  it  is  strictly  a 
union  port. 

But  the  palm  goes  to  Hamburg  where 
the  longshoreman's  life  has  been  econo- 
mized and  accidents  minimized  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  limited  hours 
of  labor  and  distribution  of  labor,  while 
human  wastage  and  domestic  tragedies 
have  been  averted  by  insurance  and  on 
the  moral  side  by  social  expedients,  such 
as  "rests"  and  eating  houses. 

In  this  study  the  mechanical  and  tech- 
nical side  of  the  longshoreman's  life  is 
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of  the  water-front  vernacular  is  added, 
wherein  one  learns  the  difference  be- 
tween a  "shenango"  and  a  "banana  fiend," 
both  important  characters.  "Selector" 
sounds  mechanical  but  he's  a  man.  Who 
knows  what  a  "shape"  or  a  "shade  up" 
is?  The  water-front  has  "brownies," 
"buddys,"  "corners,"  "histers,"  "sling- 
ers,"  "square-heads,"  all  humans,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  "all-over-man,"  "derrick 
man,"  "drum-end  man,"  "up-and-down 
man,"  "winchman,"  assembled  in  a 
"farm"  that  is  not  a  farm — only  acres 
and  acres  of  asphalt. 

GEORGE  MCPHERSON  HUNTER. 


THE  ADOLESCENT  PERIOD 
By  Louis  Starr.     P.  Blakiston's  Sons 
&  Co.    211  pp.     Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.08. 

This  book  is  either 
a  remarkable  coinci- 
dence or  a  bit  of 
s  t  r  aight  plagiarism. 
No  one  who  has 
braved  the  1337  pages 
of  G.  Stanley  Hall's 
heroic  volumes  on 
Adolescence  is  likely 
to  forget  the  experi- 
ence. And  any  other 
volume  on  the  same 
subject  serves  first  of 
all  to  stimulate  the  memory  of  Hall's 
pioneer  work.  Wherefore  one  does  not 
read  many  lines  of  Dr.  Starr's  book 
without  noticing  an  extraordinary  simi- 
larity of  plan  and  even  of  phrasing. 

To  give  but  one  instance,  Starr  says 
on  page  2:  "In  both  sexes  gain  in 
height  antedates  gain  in  weight."  Says 
Hall  in  volume  1,  p.  17:  "For  both 
sexes  growth  in  height  precedes  that  in 
weight."  The  entire  outline  of  treat- 
ment of  chapter  three  of  Hall's  first  vol- 
ume is  followed  in  main  outline  as  well 
as  in  sub-section  by  Starr  through  his 
chapter  headed  Growth.  The  tables 
given  on  page  3  by  Starr  are  identical 
with  those  quoted  by  Hall,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  whereas  Hall  meas- 
ures the  ages  as  8'/^,  lQl/2,  I4y,,  etc.. 
Starr  gives  the  even  number.  But  the 
figures  indicating  weight  are  Hall's. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  Starr's  ma- 
terial is  limited  to  volume  1  of  Hall's 
work.  Starr  writes  the  letters  M.D., 
LL.D.,  after  his  name,  and  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  he  found  the  physical  side 
of  adolescence  more  interesting  than  the 
psychological,  historical  or  educational 
aspects  which  Hall  discusses  in  volume  2. 
It  is  a  brave  idea,  this  cramming  the 
gist  of  two  library  volumes  into  192 
pages  of  pocket  size,  and  the  condensing 
is  well  done.  The  material  is  made 
accessible  to  many  who  could  not  find 
time  for  Hall  unlimited — hardly  for 
Hall's  own  condensation.  But  to  put  out 
this  condensation  without  a  reference  to 
Hall's  book,  without  even  a  preface  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  pioneer,  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  ungenerous. 

GERTRUDE  SEYMOUR. 
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Communications 


THE  BUFFALO  OVERSEER 
To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  disturbed  by 
your  statement  that  I  said  at  Indian- 
apolis that  our  overseer  of  the  poor  was 
incompetent  and  unintelligent.  I  did  say 
that  he  did  not  attend  national  or  state 
conferences,  and  that  I  wished  he  would 
do  so,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  did  not  use 
the  other  words.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  both  competent  and  intelligent,  though 
on  various  matters  he  does  not  think  as 
I  do.  FREDERIC  ALMY. 

[Secretary  Charity  Organization 

Society.] 
Buffalo. 

INEBRIETY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think  the  meetings  on  inebriety  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  had  a  real  message,  but  no- 
where in  the  press,  THE  SURVEY  reports, 
etc.,  did  that  message  "get  across."  I 
mean  that  while  I  believe  it  well  worth 
while  to  tell  the  laity  that  alcohol  is 
bad  for  health  and  longevity,  I  think 
the  social  workers  who  attend  inebriety 
meetings  are  apt  to  be  against  alcohol. 
They  want  to  know  what  they  can  do 
about  it. 

Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  head  of  the  New 


York  Health  Department,  said :  "Go 
home  and  be  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  your 
health  boards  until  they  start  alcohol- 
education  campaigns."  There  was  the 
real  message  that  we  had — form  com- 
mittees, heckle  boards  of  health,  post 
posters ;  that  is,  act ! 

But,  somehow,  we  must  have  been 
weak  somewhere,  for  the  point  never 
appeared  in  any  review  of  the  meetings. 

ELIZABETH  TII.TON. 
Cambridge,   Mass. 

COST   OF   FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  THE  SURVEY  for 
April  1,  I  saw  the  article  Bringing 
Home  the  Cost  of  Feeblemindedness. 
In  computing  the  cost  I  see  no  mention 
made  of  the  lives  of  the  most  educated 
and  highly  developed  people  which  must 
be  given  to  care  for  the  feebleminded. 
I  was  in  the  New  York  state  civil  serv- 
ice, and  as  officer  spent  a  few  months  in 
one  of  the  best  of  the  institutions. 

Those  who  give  their  life  to  this  work 
practically  are  immured  with  these  peo- 
ple. For  a  small  stipend  monthly  they 
give  every  moment  of  time,  night  and 
day,  to  the  poor  unfortunates.  If  pen- 
sions were  asked  for  these  officers,  at 
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twenty  years'  service,  the  whole  state 
would  cry  out.  Yet  no  soldier  who  goes 
to  the  front  has  so  much  demanded  of 
him.  Keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
nerves,  they  have  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency,  from  an  ordinary  get-away 
when  the  back  is  turned  a  minute,  to  a 
duel  with  teacups  when  at  the  table. 

We  were  supposed  to  have  a  quiet  time 
to  eat,  but  few  meals  were  uninterrupt- 
ed. The  strongest  cannot  go  long  with- 
out a  breakdown.  This  being  true,  in 
reckoning  the  cost,  why  not  compute  the 
value  of  those  lives  given  freely  (for  no 
one  can  be  in  such  an  institution  six 
months  and  fail  to  realize  that  the  money 
is  no  factor  in  the  situation)  and  add  it 
to  the  cost  of  feeblemindedness? 

DUDLEY  DORN. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

"EXPERT   ECONOMIST" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  three  or  four 
years  that  I  have  read  THE  SURVEY,  I 
have  come  to  know  that  you  are  desirous 
of  printing  only  the  exact  facts.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  statement  in  the  third 
column  of  page  114  of  your  issue  for 
April  29:  "Edward  W.  Bemis,  an  ex- 
pert economist  of  national  reputation." 
Mr.  Bemis  may  be  this,  but  he  is  not 
recognized  by  the  engineering  profes- 
sion of  this  country  as  an  expert  in  the 
valuation  of  public  utility  properties. 
Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  shown 
that  he  lets  his  desire  to  serve  the  mu- 
nicipality interfere  with  an  adequate  es- 
timate of  values. 

I  happen  to  be  an  employe  of  a  pub- 
lic service  corporation,  and  therefore 
possibly  in  your  mind  not  without  preju- 
dice in  this  connection.  As  a  witness  in 
my  favor,  however,  perhaps  I  might  re- 
fer to  my  brother,  James  J.  Forstall,  of 
Chicago,  who  is  personally  known  to  at 
least  one  member  of  your  editorial  staff. 
WALTON  FORSTALL. 

Philadelphia. 

[Mr.  Bemis  has  been  retained  as  an 
expert  in  public  utility  matters  by  a 
score  or  more  of  cities,  including  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  Washington,  Detroit, 
Minneapolis  and  Dallas. — EDITOR.] 

"WE"  AND  THE  MOTHERS 
CONGRESS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A.  A.  Birney,  of 
Washington,  in  a  recent  note  to  THE 
SURVEY,  concerning  the  apoearance  of 
Mrs.  Birney  and  Miss  Garrett,  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  in  op- 
position to  the  child  labor  bill,  says  that  I 
admitted  that  I  had  not  read  their  state- 
ments, and  again  asserts  that  I  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  statements 
before  I  presented  Mrs.  McCauley's 
letter  and  appeared  before  the  committee 
to  criticize  Miss  Garrett  and  Mrs.  Birney. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  was  called  be- 
fore the  committee  with  no  idea  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  chairman  in  doing  so; 
that  I  had  not  read  the  statements  of  the 
two  ladies  because  they  had  not  been 
typewritten  at  that  time  and  were  not 
written  out  for  several  days  afterward. 
The  editor  of  the  hearings  failed  to  make 
any  separation  between  the  statement 
which  I  was  asked  to  make  after  having 


read  the  hearings  and  the  statement  I 
made  in  person  before  the  committee. 
After  having  read  what  Mrs.  Birney  and 
Miss  Garrett  said  I  was  careful  to  say 
that  their  statements  "are  mainly  indi- 
vidual expressions  of  opinion." 

I  think,  however,  that  Mrs.  Birney  un- 
wittingly made  a  wrong  impression  when, 
following  her  statement  on  page  301  of 
the  hearings,  that  "we  have  over  100,000 
members,"  she  added,  "We  think  in  the 
Mothers'  Congress  that  state  legislation 
can  much  better  regulate  conditions  for 
the  children  than  national  legislation." 

It  now  appears  that  the  "we"  was  more 
personal  than  representative,  and  that 
while  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Mothers'  Congress  may  be  of  the  opinion 
of  Miss  Garrett  and  Mrs.  Birney,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  members 
are  in  favor  of  the  Keating-Owen  bill, 
so  far  as  any  authoritative  expression 
from  them  has  been  received. 

A.  J.  McKELWAY. 

[Secretary  for  Southern  States  National 

Child  Labor  Committee.] 
Washington,  D.  C. 

LAW  AND  ORDER 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  We  venture  to  ask 
for  a  little  information  concerning  a 
new  law  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  is  particularly  interesting  to  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  states  like  this  (Wis- 
consin) where  the  pernicious  doctrines 
of  Socialism  have  penetrated  every 
stratum  of  society. 

We  are  informed  that  under  the  law 
to  which  we  refer  every  man  of  militia 
age  is  listed  as  a  member  of  the  state 
militia,  and  that  the  governor,  on  his 
own  initiative  and  without  the  consent 
or  concurrence  of  any  other  official  or 
anybody  else,  may  call  out  all  or  any 
part  of  the  militia  at  any  time,  to  resist 
an  invasion  or  quell  a  riot.  We  are 
further  informed,  although  it  seems  too 
good  to  be  true,  that  he  may  call  out  any 
number  of  men  whose  names  are  on  the 
list,  by  name,  as  individuals,  without 
calling  on  their  neighbors,  or  others  re- 
siding in  the  same  district. 

If  this  excellent  law  shall  be  upheld 
by  the  courts,  as  we  are  informed  is 
probable,  since  the  courts  of  your  state 
are,  very  properly,  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order  and  against  the  uprising  of 
the  proletariat,  we  are  contemplating 
moving  our  munitions  factory  to  New 
York  state,  especially  as  we  learn  that, 
notwithstanding  the  much  higher  cost  of 
living  there,  the  average  wage  scale  is 
much  lower  than  with  us.  and  our 
courts  and  legislature  are  honeycombed 
with  radicalism  and  even  anarchy. 

We  have  always  been  liberal  con- 
tributors to  the  campaign  funds  of  all 
parties,  at  least  all  that  have  had  any 
chance  of  winning.  We  always  made 
our  checks  to  the  personal  orders  of  the 
candidates  for  governor  and  for  attor- 
ney general,  and  we  indicate  to  them 
that  our  desire  is  to  assist  them  in  the 
expensive  job  of  running  for  office.  We 
have  a  fine  assortment  of  cancelled 
checks,  with  endorsements,  which  have 
been  quite  useful  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions. 

But  under  the  New  York  law,  we 
shall  only  need  to  support  the  guberna- 


toiial  candidates  of  each  party  and  so 
could  be  much  more  liberal  to  them.  We 
should  then  be  in  a  position  to  ask  a 
quid  pro  quo,  by  having  the  governor 
call  out  for  military  duty  all  our  men 
who  were  so  ill  advised  as  to  strike  (a 
danger  that  constantly  threatens  us)  for 
we  could  very  easily  work  up  a  strike 
into  a  riot. 

We  suppose,  however,  that  to  secure 
so  good  a  position,  it  would  be  almost 
necessary  to  employ  none  but  citizens 
(of  course,  we  do  not  employ  any  worn- 
out  laborers  who  are  above,  militia  age), 
and  that  might  be  troublesome.  At 
present  we  naturally  give  preference  to 
aliens  as  more  industrious  and  less  tur- 
bulent. Still  the  immense  advantage  in 
controlling  disorderly  labor,  which  your 
splendid  law  confers,  might  make  up 
for  any  other  inconvenience. 

Please  answer  in  your  paper  the  ques- 
tions: 1,  Is  there  such  an  admirable 
law?  2,  Is  it  probable  that  the  courts 
will  sustain  it? 

Yours  for  law  and  order, 

ARMS,  MAN  &  Co. 
Manchewsee,  Wis. 

P.  S. — Our  superintendent  suggests  a 
still  wiser  use  of  the  governor's  power. 
He  proposes  to  make  the  governor  call 
out  the  men  employed  by  our  competi- 
tors, in  case,  as  has  happened  recently, 
they  submit  to  the  extravagant  demands 
of  the  hands  and  pay  them  exorbitant 
wages.  This  would  seem  almost  a  coun- 
cil of  perfection,  unattainable  by  mere 
man.  Still  there  is  no  knowing  how 
admirable  might  be  the  results  of  such 
a  splendid  piece  of  legislation,  wisely 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
create  prosperity  by  employing  labor. 
A.  M.  &  Co. 

PROHIBITION  IN  BIRMINGHAM 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  read  in  your  issue 
of  April  8  an  editorial  review  of  a  state- 
ment that  Commissioner  George  B. 
Ward,  of  Birmingham,  had  made  con- 
cerning prohibition,  crime  and  finances 
in  that  city.  Commissioner  Ward  de- 
clares that  prohibition  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  large  deficit  in  the  revenues  of 
that  city  recently  converted  into  a  bond 
issue.  He  also  argues  that  crime  has 
been  greatly  reduced  by  prohibition. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
familiar  with  conditions  in  Birmingham 
for  a  great  many  years,  I  feel  competent 
to  disagree  with  Commissioner  Ward  on 
both  of  these  propositions.  Of  course. 
the  prohibition  law  did  not  cause  all  of 
the  large  deficit  in  the  revenues  of  Birm- 
ingham, but  Commissioner  Ward  can 
not  escape  the  fact  that  every  dollar 
lost  to  the  city  treasury  through  the 
stoppage  of  revenue  from  a  licensed 
liquor  traffic  made  the  deficit  correspond- 
ingly larger  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  If  the  prohibition  law,  in  plainer 
words,  deprived  the  city  treasury  of 
$200,000  a  year,  it  follows  that  prohibi- 
tion increased  the  "deficit  by  that  sum. 
This,  to  my  mind,  is  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition. 

That  the  city  felt  the  loss  of  this 
revenue,  is  positively  affirmed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  citv  commission  the  first  of 
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the  present  year  in  passing  an  ordinance 
providing  for  a  liquor  inspection  tax  to 
raise  from  $150,000  to  $200,000  a  year 
from  interstate  shipments  of  liquor  into 
that  city.  This  ordinance  was  put  into 
force  in  February.  It  levies  an  inspec- 
tion tax  of  fifty  cents  on  every  package 
of  liquor  received  in  Birmingham,  and 
has  been  yielding  a  daily  average  of  $700 
to  the  treasury.  More  than  $35,000  has 
already  passed  into  the  treasury  from 
this  law,  and  the  fund  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  about  $4,200  a  week. 

The  ordinance  was  attacked  in  the 
courts,  with  the  result  that  Judge  H.  A. 
Clarke,  of  the  Birmingham  city  court, 
declared  it  unconstitutional.  The  city 
took  an  appeal  to  the  state  Supreme 
Court  and  the  case  is  pending  before 
that  tribunal.  Without  an  exception  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  the  best  lawyers  of 
Alabama  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  uphold  Judge  Clarke.  However,  the 
announcement  is  made  that  the  city  com- 
mission will  keep  every  dollar  collected 
under  the  inspection  ordinance  no  mat- 
ter what  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  may  be.  How  is  that  for  moral- 
ity ?  The  only  excuse  offered  for  the 
passage  of  this  ordinance  is  that  Birm- 
ingham needs  the  money. 

In  the  matter  of  crime  I  think  that 
Commissioner  Ward  was  guessing  when 
he  said  that  the  average  number  of  pris- 
oners in  Birmingham's  "new  jail  was  200 
under  license  of  the  liquor  traffic  and 
•'60  to  70  under  prohibition."  Clearly, 
he  overshot  the  average  under  license 
and  undershot  it  under  prohibition.  On 
April  18  of  the  present  year  there  were 
93  prisoners  in  this  jail  according  to  the 
books  of  the  superintendent.  The  aver- 
age since  the  first  of  the  year  has  been 
about  85.  During  the  year  1914  the 
average  was  about  150  in  daily  attend- 
ance at  the  dining  hall.  In  flush  months 
the  average  may  have  gone  as  high  as 
160.  These  figures  are  given  me  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  new  city  jail. 

This  statement  shows  a  reduction  in 
prisoners  for  1915  over  1914  of  about 
40  per  cent.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
liquor  question  had  anything  to  do  with 
this  reduction.  During  1914  Birming- 
ham passed  through  a  heavy  industrial 
and  financial  depression.  Several  thou- 
sand common  laborers  were  out  of  em- 
ployment, loafing  during  the  day  and 
prowling  at  night.  In  such  periods  all 
of  us  know  that  crime  reaches  high 
tide.  Idleness,  in  other  words,  produces 
crime.  Employment,  on  the  other  hand, 
reduces  it. 

When  industrial  and  financial  condi- 
tions improved  in  Birminghom  during 
1915.  men  were  taken  from  the  streets 
and  jails  and  put  to  work  in  that  city's 
large  industrial  plants.  This  process  re- 
duced the  number  of  prisoners  in  Birm- 
ingham's jails  beyond  doubt.  Besides, 
it  is  preposterous  for  Commissioner 
Ward  to  argue  that  Birmingham  is  dry 
when  his  own  city  government  is  col- 
lecting $700  a  day  from  interstate  pack- 
ages of  liquor,  and  when  twice  as  much 
is  entering  the  city  in  other  ways,  such 
as  by  automobiles,  wagons  and  suit- 
cases in  the  hands  of  ordinary  bootleg- 
gers. 

I  asked  a  known  bootlegger  in  Birm- 


ingham the  other  day  if  the  business 
was  profitable.  "Not  much,"  said  he; 
"there  are  too  many  of  us."  The  truth 
is  that  any  man  who  has  the  price  can 
get  all  the  liquor  he  wants  in  Birming- 
ham today. 

JAMES  G.  RICE. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Referring  to  Mr. 
Rice's  letter,  it  may  be  well  at  the  out- 
set to  state  that  it  is  generally  reported 
Mr.  Rice  represents  the  Rose  Liquor 
Company  of  Chattanooga.  This  com- 
pany is  probably  the  largest  wholesale 
liquor  distributor  in  this  section.  It  is 
understood  to  be  financing  the  suit  now 
pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ala- 
bama, which  attacks  the  Birmingham 
liquor  inspection  law.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Rice's  argument  and  figures  may  not  be 
disinterested.  They  certainly  are  not 
accurate. 

For  instance,  Birmingham's  losses  on 
account  of  liquor  licenses  were  not 
$200,000  a  year,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Rice, 
but  were  $140,000.  This  is  partly  offset, 
however,  by  licenses  from  other  busi- 
ness which  use  the  old  saloon  locations. 
As  to  the  morality  involved  in  the 
city  inspection  law,  the  people  of  Birm- 
ingham who  are  trying  to  better  condi- 
tions by  endorsing  said  law,  are  prob- 
ably just  as  good  judges  as  Mr.  Rice, 
who  lives  in  Chattanooga  and  is  trying 
to  break  down  Alabama's  prohibition 
laws  for  a  consideration  that  is  surely 
not  altruistic. 

This  inspection  law  was  designed  to 
do  two  things :  First,  to  supplement  the 
state  law  by  a  systematic  check  on  all 
shipments  coming  in  through  the  15  or 
20  express  offices  and  railroad  depots 
within  the  city  limits.  It  is  our  system 
only  that  is  preventing  people  from  re- 
ceiving the  legal  allotment  from  more 
than  one  station  each  two  weeks.  Here- 
tofore bootleggers  would  get  it  from 
many  stations,  and  none  would  know  it. 
Second,  it  is  designed  to  raise  enough 
revenue  to  pay  for  this  systematic  in- 
spection, which  we  claim  is  authorized 
under  our  police  powers,  the  fee  charged 
being  large  enough  to  assure  the  city 
against  loss  and  the  certainty  of  some 
margin. 

Mr.  Rice's  views  as  to  its  morality 
and  how  the  different  lawyers  regard  the 
lower  court's  decision  should  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alabama  gives  its  views  on  the  matter. 
This  decision  is  expected  shortly. 

Mr.  Rice  is  incorrect  in  saying  that 
the  daily  receipts  average  $700.  They 
average  about  $400,  from  which  the 
heavy  expense  involved  must  be  de- 
ducted. As  a  matter  of  practical  ex- 
perience during  three  months,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  city's  surveillance 
over  the  traffic  has  reduced  shipments 
at  least  50  per  cent,  packages  received 
goinsr  down  from  1,700  to  800  per  day. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Rice's  last  sentence, 
in  which  a  bootlegger  said  that  "the 
business  is  not  profitable,  because  there 
are  too  many  of  us,"  it  might  be  pertin- 
ent to  ask  why  then  so  much  distress 
about  the  situation  inasmuch  as  they  are 
furnishing  bootleggers  the  usual  amount 
of  liquor? 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  bootlegging  has 
simply  been  knocked  out  and  reduced  to 
a  minimum  in  the  city  of  Birmingham. 
It  is  so  dangerous  for  one  to  pass  a  bot- 
tle of  whiskey  or  for  one  to  receive  a 
bottle  of  whiskey  illegally  that  only  the 
most  reckless  attempt  it. 

The  following  report  of  the  chief  of 
police  for  April  illuminates  the  situa- 
tion of  before  and  after  prohibition: 

April,       April, 
1915  1916 

Drunks    236  44 

Disorderly  conduct 374 

Unlawful  traffic  in  liquor. .       15  117 

The  last  item  reflects  our  inspection 
law  as  it  shows  680  per  cent  increase  in 
efficiency. 

A  report  from  the  charity  hospital 
just  turned  in  shows  the  following:  7 
months  preceding  prohibition,  850  pa- 
tients; 7  months  since  prohibition,  481 
patients,  or  a  reduction  of  44  per  cent, 
on  which  prohibition  must  have  had 
some  bearing. 

Mr.  Rice's  figures  about  the  number 
of  prisoners  in  jail  are  also  inaccurate. 
The  average  number  since  the  first  of 
the  year  is  79.  Today  there  are  81 
prisoners  in  the  city  jails.  During  the 
twelve  months  prior  to  the  advent  of 
prohibition,  the  average  was  187.  For 
the  months  of  February,  March  and 
April,  the  average  was  218.  There- 
fore, my  former  statement  that  200  was 
about  normal  is  shown  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Rice  says  he  doesn't  believe  pro- 
hibition has  anything  to  do  with  these 
jail  figures.  It  seems  to  have  much  to 
do  with  them,  for  of  the  81  prisoners  in 
jail  today,  45  per  cent,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  are  charged  with  the  following 
offenses:  34  violating  the  prohibition 
law;  3  drunkenness. 

Mr.  Rice's  statement  that  twice  as 
many  packages  are  entering  the  city  in 
other  ways  than  through  express  and 
railroad  offices  is  entirely  inaccurate,  be- 
cause the  city  has  taken  precaution 
against  such  traffic,  and  intercepts  auto- 
mobiles that  are  known  through  various 
sources  of  information  to  be  headed  to- 
ward Birmingham  filled  with  liquor. 

The  above  figures  will  indicate  to  the 
liquor  interests  that  they  have  again 
made  a  blunder  in  citing  the  city  of 
Birmineham  as  an  example  of  the  hor- 
rible effects  of  prohibition. 

GEORGE  B.  WARD. 
[President,  Board  of  Commissioners.] 

Birmingham. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  THE  WAR 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  am  glad  that  you 
were  willing-  to  print  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  May  13 — and  also  to  call  special 
attention  to  it — the  striking  article  by 
Arthur  Gleason  on  Social  Workers  and 
the  War.  As  a  member  of  various 
charitable  boards,  I  had  come  to  know 
something  of  the  excellent  work  done 
in  this  country  before  the  war  by  lead- 
ing social  workers,  and  to  admire  them 
for  it.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
me,  as  it  was  to  Mr.  Gleason,  to  see  these 
workers  as  members  of  the  Woman's 
Peace  Party  ignore  all  the  facts  which 
confront  the  world  today,  and  to  en- 
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deavor  to  throw  their  influence  against 
the  things  that  have  been  fought  for 
through  the  centuries  as  the  things  most 
worth  while,  in  order  to  back  up  the  ut- 
terly unwarranted  assumption  that  "noth- 
ing can  be  worse  than  war." 

The  harm  that  has  been  done  to  Ameri- 
can ideals  by  these  workers  in  their  blind 
fanaticism,  will,  if  it  is  persisted  in,  more 
than  counterbalance  the  good  they  have 
done  in  the  struggle  for  better  living 
conditions  in  this  country.  Perhaps 
such  plain  truth  as  Mr.  Gleason  tells 
will  bring  them  before  it  is  too  late  to 
a  realization  that  the  same  common- 
sense  which  they  have  used  in  their  so- 
cial work  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
applied  effectively  to  the  problems  the 
world  faces  today. 

It  is  clear  that  as  long  as  a  powerful 
nation  exists  which  is  willing  to  fight 
for  the  theory  that  might  is  right  and 
that  its  will  is  law,  other  nations  must 
be  prepared,  not  only  with  moral  leader- 
ship, but  with  armies  and  navies  to  back 
up  such  leadership,  to  protect  human 
rights  and  human  liberty  against  such 
an  aggressor. 

EDWIN  G.  MERRILL. 

[President  Union   Trust  Company.] 
.Vevv  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Of  course,  I  might 
do  as  some  of  your  subscribers  have 
done,  discontinue  your  valuable  publica- 
tion because  your  columns  contained  an 
article  that  requires  a  protest.  I  refer 
to  Social  Workers  and  the  War  by 
Arthur  Gleason.  But  I  take  it  that  you 
did  not  desire  to  convey  the  impression 
that  his  deductions  were  correct,  other- 
wise I  could  not  but  act  upon  Mr.  Glea- 
son's  suggestion,  that  for  the  sake  of 
righteousness  those  opposed  must-  act, 
then,  I  could  not  but  say  that  THE  SUR- 
VEY was  not  neutral,  more,  that  it  had 
stepped  down  from  its  high  level  into 
the  vales  of  fancied  wrongs,  instead  of 
battling  for  right  upon  the  hilltops  of 
actual  experience. 

That  the  German  atrocities  should  be 
used  as  an  incentive  for  social  workers 
to  take  saner  and  more  practicable  views 
of  war  and  the  possibility  of  its  abolish- 
ment is  indeed  ridiculous  in  itself.  To 
base  a  contention  upon  something  so 
overdrawn  and  so  entirely  out  of  reason- 
able contact  with  fact  is  hardly  worthy 
an  answer.  And  yet,  many  an  honest 
reader  and  many  a  fair  man  may  be  led 
to  generalize  and  say:  If  even  the  lead- 
ers of  social  reconstruction  are  so  easily 
hoodwinked,  what  can  we  expect  of  the 
average  public?  The  very  character  of 
the  German  education  and  social  activity 
as  it  is  evidenced  by  its  foremost  legis- 
lative and  actual  results  in  age  pensions, 
etc.,  would  give  the  lie  to  such  outrages, 
even  though  submitted  by  so-called  eye- 
witnesses. 

I  am  an  American,  born  in  Russia, 
and  I  know  what  German  settlers  have 
brought  about  in  Russia  in  the  reclaim- 
ing of  unused  and  unusable  lands  to  the 
advantage  of  their  adopted  home;  I  am 
also  aware  of  the  strict  military  dis- 
cipline in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Ger- 
man nation ;  and  furthermore  I  realize 
as  an  observer  how  easily  our  prejudices 


get  the  better  of  our  judgment;  that  I 
cannot  but  voice  a  mighty  protest  against 
the  assertions  of  Mr.  Gleason,  who  pre- 
sents these  atrocities  as  a  fact.  No- 
where to  my  knowledge  has  a  man  ever 
dishonored  himself,  as  did  Mr.  Bryce,  so 
honored  and  respected  heretofore,  when 
he  signed  his  name  to  that  document 
that  was  sent  out  to  poison  the  world 
against  Germany. 

We  realize  that  individuals  may  be 
guilty  of  atrocious  conduct,  the  "allied 
men"  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
the  mob-spirit  often  takes  hold  of  some 
of  the  best  citizens,  when  provoked ;  but 
that  a  group  of  social  leaders  should 
base  their  activities  in  regard  to  war  and 
its  probable  abolishment,  or  its  injustice 
and  unrighteousness,  upon  such  uncon- 
vincing arguments  and  such  clearly 
prejudiced  statements  against  a  leading 
nation  of  the  world  is  asking  too  much 
to  say  the  least. 

You  ask  for  proof?  That  a  campaign 
of  calumny  and  slander  has  been  waged 
in  America  and  on  the  "saintly  allied 
ground"  against  a  nation  that  has  al- 
ways stood  for  the  highest  type  of  social 
interest,  is  a  fact.  Anything  is  being 
believed  about  Germany.  Why  not  wait 
until  after  the  war  and  then  pass  judg- 
ment on  some  of  these  reports?  At  any 
rate,  we  Americans  do  not  care  to  be 
incited  to  action  by  such  rot.  Whether 
or  not  these  thoughts  are  of  any  value 
to  you  or  your  readers,  I  will  leave  to 
you  to  decide.  But,  please,  remain 
strictly  neutral;  be  fair,  even  in  the 
articles  published. 

I  will  leave  it  to  history  to  prove  who 
has  lost  all  sense  of  the  ideal,  the  allies 
or  the  central  powers.  We  may  safely 
wait  for  future  revelations  of  actual  con- 
duct, ere  we  break  our  swords  over  a 
nation  that  has  done  wrong  we  admit 
(but  which  one  is  without  sin?)  but 
which  nevertheless  as  a  people  contains 
as  much  promise  for  future  usefulness 
as  any  in  existence.  Let  them  fight 
their  battles.  We  have  but  too  many  of 
our  own  to  bring  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion. And  peace — peace  will  never  be, 
until  the  spirit  of  love  from  on  high  con- 
trols individuals  and  nations.  Who  shall 
say  that  Germany  repentant  shall  be  less 
susceptible  to  such  influences  than  the 
allies  in  self-righteousness? 

T.  LEIIMANN. 

[Minister    St.    John's   Evangelical    Prot- 
estant Church  T 
(  ohnnbtis,  Ohio. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Allow  me  to  thank 
you  for  the  article  by  Mr.  Gleason  on 
Social  Workers  and  the  War  published 
in  THE  SURVEY  for  May  13.  It  may  be 
bitter  logic  to  some  who  have  been  my 
good  friends,  but  truer  gospel  was  never 
printed.  I  am  fearful  that  in  years  to 
come,  when  the  European  war  and  its 
grim  episodes  shall  have  framed  them- 
selves in  proper  history,  a  great  many 
social  workers  in  America  will  regard 
their  present  deeds  and  attitude  with  no 
entire  satisfaction. 

They  have  had  stern  words  of  protest 
at  the  lack  of  sanitation  in  our  cities; 
they  have  never  lifted  a  consistent  voice 
against  the  rape  of  Belgium.  They  have 


talked  earnestly  of  the  elimination  of 
child  labor;  they  have  never  dared  to 
raise  one  concerted  bleat  of  execration 
against  the  authors  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  American  innocents  upon  the  Lusi- 
tania.  They  have  been  frequent  and 
strenuous  in  their  declarations  of  the 
need  of  exalting  and  emancipating 
womanhood :  they  have  never  dared  to 
hold  a  memorial  meeting  or  to  pass  reso- 
lutions denunciatory  of  the  slaying  of 
Edith  Cavell  when  she  had  passed  to  her 
new  Calvary. 

This  cowardly  inconsistency  has  been 
complete  and  pitiful. 

All  through  the  period  of  the  war  these 
excellent  people  who  have  declared  that 
they  were  interested  only  in  the  defeat 
of  wickedness  and  in  the  common  good, 
have  continued  to  tithe  their  anise  and 
their  cummin.  When  they  have  talked 
about  the  war,  it  has  been  only  to  cry 
"peace,  peace,"  peace  apparently  at  any 
price,  even  if  iniquity  stalked  unrebuked 
among  the  nations,  even  if  the  red- 
handed  offender  walked  home  unmolested 
to  enjoy  his  spoils.  Bold  and  strident 
against  the  private  or  civic  robber,  the 
social  workers  have  seemed  not  silent, 
but  openly  conciliatory  when  the  rob- 
bers and  procurers  have  been  the  chiefs 
of  a  great  nation.  It  is  not  of  such  stuff 
that  the  heroes,  heroines  and  the  leaders 
of  any  great  reform  are  made. 

By  their  whole  policy  of  silence  in  the 
face  of  iniquity,  of  "neutrality"  when 
neutrality  means  refusing  to  speak  a 
word  against  violence  and  bloody  op- 
pression, of  peace  at  any  price,  when  the 
price  of  immediate  peace  would  be 
clearly  that  the  chief  offender  could 
boast  the  reward  of  successful  villainy, 
very  many  social  workers  in  America 
have  in  no  metaphorical  language  denied 
their  Lord.  Before  they  can  rehabilitate 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  not  a  few 
Americans  who  were  once  their  admir- 
ers and  friends,  they  must  be  fain  to 
imitate  the  penitent  Peter,  who  when  he 
had  realized  the  true  meaning  of  his 
cowardly  negation  went  apart,  confessed 
his  fault,  and  wept  bitterly. 

Only  after  this  was  he  able  to  look 
unashamed  into  the  eyes  of  his  fellow 
disciples. 

WILLIAM  STEARNS  DAVIS. 

[Department  of  History,  University   of 
Minnesota.] 
Minneapolis. 

THE  FOUR  AGES  OF  WOMAN 
To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  to  be  off  lectur- 
ing all  summer,  and  had  intended  to  let 
my  SURVEY  subscription  lapse  until  fall, 
but  I  am  so  greatly  pleased  with  the  arti- 
cles by  Mr.  Martin  on  The  Four  Ages 
of  Woman  that  I  take  this  slight  way 
of  expressing  my  appreciation  to  THE 
SURVEY  for  its  courage  in  publishing 
them.  There  is  hardly  a  magazine  that 
is  fair  enough  to  give  voice  to  the  con- 
servative element  in  the  feminist  move- 
ment, and  this  is  only  another  instance 
of  the  true  democracy  of  spirit  which 
governs  THE  SURVEY. 

FRED.  J.  CLARK. 

[Minister  First  Congregational  Church.] 
Hastings,  Nebr. 
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SREAT  LAKES 
AMERICA 

See  GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

VIA 

NORTHERN  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

(Great  Northern  Railway) 

S.  S.   NORTH   LAND 

Leaves  Buffalo  Tuesday  and 

Chicago  Saturday 

Meals  a  la  Carte 

Toall  lake  resorts, including  Mackinac  Island. 

Harbor  Springs,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago 

Season  from  June  17  to  first  week  in  September 

Tickets  rending  via  Rail  Lines  accepted  on 

.small  additional  payments 

Write  for  particulars  and  printed  matter  to 

STEPHEN  LOUNSBERY,  G.  P.  A. 
Room  2,  1184  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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OTTINGS 


The  Albany  Social  Science  Society  has 
been  organized  to  promote,  criticize  and 
standardize  social  work  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  president 
is  Dr.  Clinton  P.  McCord  and  the  secre- 
tary Ruth  K.  Child,  91  State  street. 

An  interesting  "deal"  for  public  health 
work  has  been  arranged  in  North  Carolina. 
The  state  Board  of  Health  and  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  have  ar- 
ranged to  extend  the  work  of  tuberculo- 
sis nurses  throughout  the  state.  The  Met- 
ropolitan Company  will  pay  the  50  cents  for 
each  visit  which  a  nurse  makes  upon  any 
of  its  policy-holders ;  the  state  Board  of 
Health  will  pay  for  her  service  to  other 
members  of  the  community.  The  director 
of  this  new  service  will  visit  the  commun- 
ities desiring  to  employ  visiting  nurses  and 
give  supervision  and  assistance. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AS  EXECUTIVE  or  first  assistant  in 
large  Health  Center  or  similar  work,  by 
college  woman  with  10  years'  experience 
in  health  education  and  administration; 
particularly  interested  in  field  teaching  of 
students,  in  organization  and  research. 
Address  2319,  SURVEY. 

CLERGYMAN  already  having  access  to 
the  large  pulpits  of  New  York  city  would 
accept  position  representing  the  right  so- 
ciety in  the  churches.  Address  2328,  SUR- 


COLLEGE  graduate  with  training  and 
experience  in  teaching  and  child  welfare 
wishes  position  in  vocational  guidance  or 
employment  agency.  Address  2329,  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  who  is  kindergarten 
and  primary  teacher,  and  has  had  day 
nursery  experience,  wants  summer  work 
with  children  in  settlement,  school  or  pri- 
vate residence.  Well  recommended.  Ad- 
dress 2331,  SURVEY. 

POSITION  wanted  in  institution.  Ex- 
perienced housekeeper.  Address  2330. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Are  you  seeking  a  position? 
Are  you  looking  for  trained 
workers  for  your  staff? 

Apply  to  the  Department  for  Social  Worker* 
Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations 

130  East  22nd  Street.  New  York 
h  is  a  clearing  house  for  social  workers 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

for  Playground  Workers 

June  ^6-Aagust  4.     Class  Rooms  Overlook  Lake  Michigan 

Folk  Dancing — Pageantry — Story  Telling— Hand  Work 
—  Games  •  •-  Gymnastics.     Strong  Faculty  —  Accredited. 

Address     feziiter    PESTALOZZI     FROEBEL     TRAINING 
SCHOOL,  Boi  64,  616-22  So.  Michifan  Bodenrd,  Chic.jo,  III. 


In  co-operation  with  the  Council  of 
Women  of  the  Cleveland  Federated 
Churches,  the  Social  Betterment  Commit- 
tee of  the  Federated  Churches  is  endeav- 
oring to  work  out  a  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  problem  of  censorship  of  moving  pic- 
tures. The  committee  receives  the  daily 
report  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Censors,  and 
then  visits  the  theaters  which  show  films 
from  which  the  state  board  has  ordered 
cut-outs  of  questionable  and  vicious  scenes. 
All  violations  of  the  board's  rulings  are  to 
be  reported  to  the  chief  of  police,  who  will 
follow  up  the  investigations  to  see  that 
the  orders  of  the  censors  are  obeyed. 


In  an  issue  of  THE  SURVEY  some  time 
ago,  the  story  was  related  of  how  an  in- 
jured workman  settled  for  a  pittance  his 
claim  for  accident  compensation  with  the 
"Royal  Insurance  Company."  The  story 
was  true  but  all  of  the  names  were  ficti- 
tious, including  that  of  the  company.  It 
has  just  been  called  to  our  attention  that, 
through  this  story,  unwarranted  criticism 
might  be  made  against  the  Royal  Insur- 
ance Company,  Ltd.,  which  has  conducted 
a  fire  insurance  business  in  this  country 
for  sixty-five  years,  and  which,  we  are 
informed,  has  a  high  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  with  its  policy-holders.  Leveled 
against  a  company  which  does  not  even 
do  a  casualty  business,  such  criticism 
would  be  unjust  and  entirely  without 
foundation. 


The  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
Mary  C.  Dunphy  was  dismissed  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  City  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  and  Schools  on  Randall's 
Island  after  a  fair  trial.  Charges  against 
Mrs.  Dunphy  were  preferred  in  the 
spring  of  1915  by  Commissioner  of  Public 
Charities  John  A.  Kingsbury.  These  al- 
leged neglect  of  duty  and  incompetence. 
Previous  administrations  had  tried  to  get 
rid  of-  her  but  had  failed.  Mayor  Mitchel 
recently  testified  that  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  to  dislodge  Mrs.  Dunphy,  Com- 
missioner Kingsbury  was  threatened  with 
investigation  by  the  state  Board  of  Char- 
ities. The  decision  of  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision reverses  an  action  of  Justice  Kr- 
langer,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  had 
issued  an  alternative  writ  of  mandamus 
commanding  Commissioner  Kingsbury  to 
show  cause  why  Mrs.  Dunphy  should  not 
be  reinstated. 


Altgeld  Revealed 

"  .  .  .  .  No  other  public  man  in 
our  country  has  written  anything  that 
I  should  so  gladly  commend  to  the 
perusal  and  study  of  our  youth  as 
•  Altgeld's  'Oratory.'  If  we  make 
certain  reservations  with  regard  U> 
style,  it  has  everything  to  stamp  it  as 
a  classical  treatise  on  the  subject.  In 
this  brief  composition  he  reveals 
himself  more  completely  than  in  any- 
thing else  he  has  written." — From 
an  address  by  the  hte  Kt.  J\ev.  /.  L. 
Spaldiitg, 

A  New  Edition  of    "Oratory:   It» 

Requirements  and    Rewards,"  by 

John  P.  Altgeld,  is  ready. 


Fifty  Cents,  postpaid 


THE  PUBLIC 

Book  Department,  Ellsworth  Building 
CHICAGO 


The  Social  Workers 
Vacation 

Summer  camps  have  often  been  run 
by  college  students  but  a  novel  plan  will 
be  started  this  summer  in  having  college 
students  run  a  summer  hotel  at  the  sea- 
shore. College  Hall,  Ocean  Grove,  will 
open  June  15th,  with  the  dining  room  in 
charge  of  -Temple  University  (Phila.) 
students  trained  in  Household  Science, 
with  the  exception  of  the  manager,  whc 
is  a  Drexel  graduate  with  years  of  ex- 
perience in  practical  work.  A  plain 
home  table  will  be  served  with  such 
tastiness  as  to  lure  one  to  linger  longer 
A  Kindergartner  will  care  for  childrer 
at  a  moderate  rate  per  hour.  A  gradu- 
ate in  Physical  Training  will  take  oldei 
children  (15  to  50!)  on  hikes  and  givt 
lessons  in  swimming,  folk  games,  bas 
ketry  work,  etc.  Smoking  on  the  prem 
ist'S  is  taboo.  Every  room  has  abund 
ance  of  light  and  air.  The  hotel  will  b< 
run  on  the  social  plan  of  a  camp  all  be 
ing  invited  to  join  in  fishing,  swim 
ming,  boating,  sailing  and  crabbinj 
parties.  Picnic  suppers  twice  a  week  ii 
the  pine  woods  on  beautiful  Deal  Lake 
The  Hall  is  one  short  block  from  th< 
beach  and  just  the  place  to  rest  befon 
and  after  summer  school.  On  rainy  day 
there  will  be  music,  readings,  talks  an( 
games.  The  rates  for  two  in  a  room  ii 
June  are  $16  to  $22;  July,  $18  to  $24 
August,  $20  to  $30;  children  at  three 
quarters  of  these  rates.  A  circular  cai 
be  obtained  from  John  B.  Leeds,  M.A, 
Professor  of  Household  Economics,  Col 
lege  Hall,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

R1TI  I  PTIN<1.  "Five-Cent  Meals."  I0c;  "Foo 
DULLtlliNi:  Values."  lOc;  "  Free-Hand  Cool 
ing,"  10c;  "The  Up-To-Dale  Home.  Labor  Saving  A[ 
pliances,"  I5c;  "The  Profession  of  Home-Makin| 
Home  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economic!,  519  West  69th  St.,Chica| 


THE   SURVEY   FOR   JUNE    10, 


PAMPHLETS 


THE  RICHARD  ENDERLIN  WELFARE  WORK.  By 
Anna  Rnmer.  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing.  25  West  45  street, 
New  York  city.  Reprinted  from  the  Public 
Health  Nurse. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
NURSING.  By  Robert  G.  Paterson.  National 
Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing.  25 
West  45  street,  New  York  city.  Reprinted 
from  the  Public  Health  3Viir.se. 

STANDARDS  IN  VISITING  NURSE  WORK.  By  Lee 
K.  Frankel,  sixth  vice-president.  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company.  National  Or- 
ganization for  Public  Health  Nursing,  25 
West  45  street,  New  York  city. 

THE  HEALTH  CENTER  IDEA  :  A  NEW  DEVELOP- 
MENT IN  PCBLIC  HEALTH  WORK.  By  Michael 
M.  Davis.  Jr.  The  National  Organization 
for  Public  Health  Nursing,  25  West  45 
street,  New  York  city. 

AMERICAN  CITIES  AND  THE  PREVENTION  OF  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT. By  John  B.  Andrews,  secre- 
tary, American  Association  for  Labor  legis- 
lation. No.  145.  Price  1(1  cents.  The  Civic 
Press,  87  Nassau  street,  New  York  city. 

HEALTH  INSURANCE  AND  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
TUBERCULOSIS.  By  John  B.  Andrews,  secre- 
tary, American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation. 131  East  23  street,  New  York  city. 
Reprinted  from  the  Medical  Record. 

THE  ROAD  TO  TRAINED  SERVICE  IN  THE  HOUSE- 
HOLD. By  Henrietta  Roelofs.  Commission 
on  Household  Employment,  Bulletin  No.  2. 
National  Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Associations,  600  Lexington  avenue, 
New  York  city. 

CLINICAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF 
INSANITY  TO  CRIME.  By  Paul  E.  Bowers. 
M.D..  Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane  Criminals, 
Michigan  City,  Ind.  Price  $1.50. 

ItKPORT  OF  THE  MAYOR'S  COMMITTEE  ON  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT. January,  1916.  Henry  Bruere, 
•  •liamberlain,  Municipal  building,  Ne\v  York 
city. 

How  You  CAN  HELP  MAKE  YOUR  HOMETOWN  A 
BETTER  HOMETOWN.  An  exposition  of  clean- 
liness, thrift  and  civic  pride  as  the  essen- 
tials for  homes  and  towns  beautiful.  By 
Harold  G.  Blodgett,  associate  editor,  Ameri- 
can Paint  and  Oil  Dealer,  St.  Louis.  Price 
-0  cents.  National  ''Clean  Up  and  Paint 
I'll"  Campaign  Bureau,  Kinloch  building,  St. 
Louis. 

THE  MORTALITY  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  MEN.  Being 
a  study  of  the  mortality  of  the  presidents, 
vice-presidents,  senators  and  representatives 
of  the  United  States  compared,  with  ensured 
lives,  and  others.  By  Irving  Fisher,  profes- 
sor of  economy,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK.  By  Edith  Ab- 
bott, Hull  House,  Chicago.  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education.  Chapter 
XIII.  Vol.  1,  1915.  Reprinted  from  the  Re- 
port  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
PROPOSAL  FOR  JUDGES  BY  GOVERNOR'S  RECOM- 
MENDATION (Recommended  by  the  Governor 
subject  to  Confirmation  by  the  People).  The 
New  York  Short  Ballot  Organization,  secre- 
tary, II.  S.  Gllbertson,  381  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York  city. 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE  COTTON  MILL.  Pamphlet 
260.  March,  1916.  The  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee,  105  East  22  street,  New 
York  city. 

CONSERVATION  OF  VISION  AND  PREVENTION  OF 
BLINDNESS.  By  G.  E.  de  Schwelnitz,  M.D. 
Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  535  North  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago.  Price  5  cents. 
DIRECTORY  OF  CHARITABLE  AND  PHILANTHROPIC 
AGENCIES  OF  HARTFORD,  CONN.  Issued  by  the 
Confidential  Exchange,  118  Asylum  street, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Price  10  cents. 
RACIAL  GOOD  WILL.  By  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin- 
cipal-elect of  Tuskegee  Institute.  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton, 
Va. 

NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  HIGHWAY  AND  LANDSCAPE 
DESIGNING.  Cyrus  Kehr,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 
64tb  Congress,  1st  Session,  Senate.  Docu- 
ment No.  350.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MARYLAND  CHILD  LABORERS.  General  summary 
of  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report,  1915,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information. 
Maryland  Child  I^abor  and  School  Attendance 
Association,  828  Law  building,  Baltimore. 
HEIGHTS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHILDREN,  14  TO  16  YEARS  OF  AGE.  A  study 
of  measurements  of  boys  and  girls  granted 
employment  certificates.  By  Lee  K.  Frankel 
and  Louis  I.  Dublin.  Metropolitan  I/ife  In- 
surance Company,  1  Madison  avenue.  New 
York  city. 


The  interests  of  your  heirs 

-how  to  safeguard  them 

By  appointing  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  as  executor  and 
trustee  of  your  estate,  you  will  assure  complete  safety  for  the 
interests  of  your  heirs. 

This  Company's  experience  in  trust  matters  is  broad;  its  knowl- 
edge of  investments  is  intimate  and  accurate;   its  existence  is 
continuous.    Its  first  duty  is  the  faithful  execution  of  trusts.   Yet 
this  service  costs  no  more  than  the  service 
of  an  individual. 

The  officers  of  this  Company  will  be  glad 
to  confer  with  you  or  to  send  you  informa- 
tion regarding  any  trust  or  banking  business 
you  may  have  in  mind. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

16  Wai;  Street  New  York 

Resources  over  $250,000,000 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  Civics  AND  PHILANTHROPY 

1916  SUMMER  SESSION,  JUNE  21 -JULY  28 

General  Course  for  Social  Workers 

Three  Credit  Courses:  Introduction  to  Social  Work;  The  Law  and  the  Courts 
in  relation  to  Social  Work;  The  Dependent  Family  and  Principles 
of  Relief. 

Field  Work  with  one  of  the  social  agencies  and  Visits  of  Inspection  to  the 
great  social  institutions  in  or  near  Chicago. 

Special  Course  for  Playground  Workers 

with  technical  classes  at  Hull  House 

Fourteenth  Year  Opens  October  2,  1916 


For  information,  address  The  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


Rush  and  Emergency  Work  Efficiently  Handled 


B.H.TYRREL 

Magazines,  Catalogs,  Annual  Reports 
and  all  fyinds  of  commercial 

PRINTING 

Telephones:  Corllandt  1136,  1137,  3208 


Nos.  206  and  208  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


The  New  Once-a-Month  Edition  of  The  Survey 

'  I  'HE  new  once-a-month  edition  of  The  Survey  has  caught  hold. 

It  has  caught  hold  of  the  imagination  of  out  regular  weekly  readers  who  receive  it  ai  the  first  issue  each 

month,  and  who  have  written  generously  and  spiritedly  about  it. 

It  has  caught  hold  when  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  new  people  of  the  right  sort,  who  have  subscribed 
for  its  delivery  to  them  as  a  monthly  magazine. 

The  problem  is  how  to  get  this  new  once-a-month  edition — which  is  meant  for  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  the  weekly — into  the  hands  of  this  last  mentioned  group.  It  doesn't  pay  expenses  for  us  to  circularize 
general  lists — telephone  books,  club  lists  and  the  like.  Potential  Survey  readers  must  be  almost  hand-picked. 
In  every  community  of  1 0,000  there  are  a  cluster  of  them — or  should  be.  In  every  community  of  1 00,000 
there  are  quite  a  company. 

And  they  know  each  other. 

IF  we  can  get  Survey  readers  that  are  (the  weekly  subscribers),  to  get  it  into  the  hands  of  Survey  readers  that 
ought  to  be  (the  new  once-a-monlh  subscribers  at  $2),  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way  to  solve  the  most 
human  and  delicate  administrative  problem  facing  The  Survey. 

Do  you  like  this  new  once-a-month  edition?  Is  there  someone  in  your  circle  of  acquaintances  who  would 
take  it  quick  as  a  flash  if  you  brought  it  to  their  attention  ?  Can  you  make  the  connection  for  us? 

In  return  for  this  service — to  meet  you  half  way — we  will  share  with  you  The  Survey's  ability  to  pur- 
chase books  at  wholesale  prices — and  make  your  summer  reading  more  easy. 

FOR  $2  WE  WILL  ENTER  A  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  SURVEY  FOR 
EIGHT  MONTHS.  TO  ANYONE  YOU  NAME,  AND  SEND  ANY  ONE  OF  THE  BOOKS 
LISTED  BELOW  TO  YOU. 

SUMMER  BOOK  OFFER 

A    DUPLICATE   of   the  special  Christmas  offers  which  have  been  seized  upon  by  hundreds  of  Survey 
/  \    readers  every  December  for  several  years  past.      During  the  vacation  period,  many  people  make  a  prac- 
tice of  catching  up  on  their  winter's  reading.     Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  get  the  books  to  do  the  catch- 
ing up«on,  and  get  them  at  the  expenseof  little  effort. 

If  there  is  some  other  books  you  have  in  mind  than  those  listed  here,  if  you  want  two  or  three  books,  and 
you  think  you  can  get  two  or  three  new  once-a-month  subscribers,  let  us  know  and  we  will  strike  a  new 
and  "tailor-made"  bargain  with  you. 

This  vacation  offer  holds  good  until  July  15. 


THE  NEW 
ONCE-A-MONTH 
EDITION  OF 

THE  SURVEY 


NOVELS  OF  THE  DAY 

Title  of  Book.     Regular  Price. 

AROUND    OLD    CHESTER..    1.35 
By  Margaret   Deland. 

THE  BKXT  TWIG 1.35 

By  Dorothy   Canfield. 

DEAR    ENEMY 1.30 

By  Jean  Webster. 

A   FAR   for-NTBY 1.50 

By   Winston  Churchill. 

THE    IlAitnoR 1.40 

By    Ernest  Poole. 

JUST   DAVID 1.25 

By    ICleanor   II.    I'orter. 

OLD  JrDOE  PRIEST 1.25 

By    Irvln   Cobb. 

THE    RESEARCH    MAGNIFI- 
CENT         1.50 

By    II.    G.    Wells. 

SEVENTEEN    1.35 

By  Booth  Tarkington. 

SIDE  OF  THE  ANGELS  ....   1.35 
By   Basil    King. 


WAR  AND  PEACE 

Title  of  Book.     Regular  Price. 
AMERICA    AND    THE    NEW 
WOULD    STATE    $1.25 

By  Norman  Angell. 
ANTWERP    TO    QAIXIFOLI.    1.50 

By   Arthur   Huhl. 
BECAUSE  I  AM  A  GERMAN  1.00 

By    Herman    Fernau. 
THE    CONQUEST    OF    AM- 
ERICA        1.50 

By  Cleveland  Moffett. 
FEAR     GOD     AND     TAKE 
YOUR   OWN    PART 1.50 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
FIGHTING  FRANCE 1.00 

•By   Edith    Wharton. 
THE       FIRST       HUNDRED 

THOUSAND     1.50 

By   Ian   Hay  Belth. 
THE    FIRST   SEVEN    DIVI- 
SIONS        1.50 

By    Capt.    Ernest    Hamilton. 
GERMANY     vs.     CIVILIZA- 
TION         1.00 

By  W.  Roscoe  Thayer. 
GOLDEN    LADS $1.30 

By  A.  H.  &  Mrs.  H.  H. 

G  lea  son. 
THE  IMPERIAL  IMPULSE.  .    1.20 

By   S.   P.  Orth. 
OUR   MILITARY    HISTORY.   1.00 

By    Leonard   Wood. 
UNDER    THE    RED    CROSS 
FLAG    1.50 

By   Mabel   T.  Boardman. 
WAR  AND  MILITARISM  IN 
THEIR    SOCIAL    ASPECTS.    1.50 

By    American    Sociolog- 
ical   Society. 

THE     WAB    IN    EASTERN 
EUROPE     2.OO 

By  John  Reed  &  Board- 
man   Robinson. 
WHAT    Is    COMING? 1.50 

By    H.   G.   Wells. 
Win     WAR l.HO 

By   Frederic  CIem»«n    Howe. 
WITH    THE    FRENCH     IN 
FRANOB  AND   SALONIKA..    1.00 

By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 


SOCIAL— CIVIC 

Title  of  Boole.      Regular  Price. 

THE    HOUSE    ON    HENRY 

STREET    $2.00 

By   Lillian   Wald 

INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION    1.50 
By  Carl  H.  Mote. 

INTRODUCING  THE  AMERI- 
CAN   SPIRIT 1.00 

By  Edward  A.  Steiner. 

THE   NORMAL    LIFE 1.00 

By  Edward  T.   Devine. 

ONE   MORE   CHANCE 1.50 

By  MacBrayne  &  Ramsay. 

PLAY    IN    EDUCATION....   1.50 
By  Joseph  Lee. 

SATELLITE    CITIES 1.50 

By  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor. 

SOCIETY  AND  PRISONS...    1.35 
By  ^Thomas  Mott  Osborne. 

THE    STORY    OF    CANADA 

BLACKIE     1.00 

By  Anna  P.  S.  Field. 

WHAT  MEN  LIVE  BY 1.50 

By  Richard  C.  Cabot. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND 
LITERATURE 

Title  of  Book.     Regular  Price. 
ANDBOCLKS  AND  THE  LION, 

OVERRULED,    AND     PYGMA- 
LION      $1.50 

By   Bernard   Shaw. 
CALIBAN    1.25 

By  Percy  Mackaye. 
THE    COLLECTED     POEMS 
OK   UUPERT   BROOK l.L'.T 

By   G.    E.    Woodberry. 
FROM   PILLAR  TO   POST.  .    1.00 

By    J.    Kendrick    Hangs. 
GOOD  FRIDAY  AND  OTHER 
POEMS     1.25 

By  J.  Masefleld. 
SOULS    ON    FIFTH 1.00 

By  Granville  Barker. 
THE  STORY  OF  A  PIONEER  2.00 

By  Anna   Howard   Shaw. 
TWENTY  YEARS  AT  HULL 
HOUSE  l.."o 

By  Jane  Addams. 
WE     1.50 

By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee. 
WITH   THE   AMERICANS.,    l.no 

By   J.   J.   Jusserand. 


RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDA- 
TION PUBLICATIONS 

Title  of  Book.     Regular  Price. 

BOYHOOD  AND  LAWLESS- 
NESS; THE  NEGLECTED 
GIRL  $2.00 

By    Until    True. 
CARRYING  OI:T  THE  CITS 
PLAN    2.00 

By   Flavel   Shurtlefr. 
FATIGUE  AND   EFFICIENCY  2.00 

By   Josephine   Goldmark. 
MEDICAL     INSPECTION    op 
SCHOOLS     1.5O 

By   (Julie  ;   &  Ayres. 
MOTHERS      WHO      MUST 
EARN     2.00 

By    Katharine    Anthony. 
SOCIAL     WORK     IN     HOS- 
PITALS         1.50 

By    Ida    M.    Cannon. 
LAGGARDS      IN      OOB 
SCHOOLS     1.5O 

By   Leonard  P.   Ayres. 
THE    LONGSHOREMEN.  . .   2.00 

By  Charles  B.  Barnes. 
WIDER  TSE  OF  THB 
SCHOOL  PLANT 1.25 

Ry  Clarence  A.  Perry. 
WOKKIXG   GIRLS    IN    RVB- 
N  INC-,    SCHOOLS 1.50 

By  Mary  Van  Kleeck. 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  YOUR 
SUMMER 
READING 


ORDER  BLANK 

Send  money-order,  your  personal  check  or  cash  by  registered  mail  and  fill  in  the  following! 
THE  SURVEY. 

1 12  East  1 9  Street,  New  York. 

Please  find  enclosed  $  ...     Send  the  once-a-month  edition  of  THE  SURVEY  for  o»e  year  (or 
•ight  mnmhs)  to  the  following  NEW  subscriber: 

Name 

Street,  No 

City.  State 


Send  (Name  of  book) to 

Name 

Street,  No 

City,  State 

Signed 


TYRREL  PRINT,   NEW  YORK 
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COLLECTIVE   BARGAINING 
AND   THE   METHODISTS 

AT  THE  recent  quadrennial  session 
of  the   General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist    Episcopal    Church,    a    State- 
ment   on    the    Church    and    the    Social 
Question  was  presented  by  the   Metho- 
dist  Federation   for   Social   Service   for 
adoption  as  the  utterance  of  the  church. 
The  report  contained  five  sections  deal- 
ing with  The  Church  and  the  Commun- 
ity,  The   Community    Service   Program, 
Training  for  Service,  Industrial  Condi- 
tions,   and    Industrial    Democracy.      All 
but  the  last  section  were  adopted  with- 
out discussion  and  by  a  large  majority. 
On  the  section  on  Industrial  Democ- 
racy a  two  days'  debate  developed.    The 
section  declared  that  the  Christian  ideal 
of   the  state    cannot    be    realized   until 
democracy   is  applied   to   industry;   that 
the  first  method  of  realizing  democracy 
in     industry     is     collective     bargaining; 
that,  as  between  the  two  methods  of  col- 
lective bargaining  now  in  use,  it  is  not 
the  function  of  the  church  to  decide,  but 
that  the  church  as  an  employer  is  un- 
der obligation  to   realize  collective  bar- 
gaining in  some  form.     It  then  pointed 
out    that    the    completion    of    industrial 
democracy     demands     the     co-operative 
ownership  and  control  of  industry   and 
of  the  natural  resources  upon  which  in- 
dustry depends. 

Unfortunately,  the  general  principle 
could  not  be  discussed  on  its  merits,  be- 
cause of  its  relation  to  the  controversy 
which  has  waged  for  some  years  be- 
tween the  Methodist  Book  Concern  and 
the  Allied  Printing  Trades.  If  the  con- 
ference adopted  the  measure,  it  would 
mean  that  the  labor  policy  of  the  book 
concern  would  have  to  be  changed. 

An  effort  was  first  made  to  strike  out 
all  the  paragraphs  dealing  with  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

A  parliamentary  tangle  confused  the 
delegates  so  that  when  the  vote  was 
taken  and  the  measure  failed  to  carry 
by  a  vote  of  447  to  280,  there  was  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  just  how  much  had 
been  stricken  out.  The  next  morning 
when  an  effort  was  made  to  straighten 
out  the  tangle,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
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omit  anything  but  the  few  words  on  the 
preferential  policy. 

The  denomination  has,  therefore,  in 
favor  of  collective  bargaining,  as  the 
initial  step  in  realizing  industrial  de- 
mocracy, declared  that  employers  are 
under  moral  obligation  to  practice  some 
form  of  collective  bargaining;  has  in- 
structed its  business  managers  to  the 
same  effect;  and  has  declared  that  the 
church  must  clearly  teach  the  principle 
of  the  co-operative  control  and  owner- 
ship of  industry  and  of  the  natural  re- 
sources upon  which  industry  depends. 


TAPPING  THE  WIRELESS 
DATIENTS  in  the  Tuberculosis 
I  League  Hospital  at  Pittsburgh 
have  their  oic'n  direct  connection 
•with  the  news  of  the  world.  One 
of  the  patients,  Paul  F.  Shuey, 
was  working  on  a  felloivshtp 
at  Mellon  Institute  for  Scien- 
tific Research  when  he  was  stricken. 
He  has  set  up  a  wireless  outfit,  shoivn 
in  the  picture  aborc  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Industrial  Development  Commission, 
which  picks  up  the  German  war  bul- 
letins from  the  station  at  Sayville, 
L.  I.,  the  baseball  scores  from  the 
Arlington  station  and  constant  mes- 
sages from  the  amateur  operators 
within  a  radius  of  IOO  miles  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 


REGULATING  CHILD  ACTORS 
IN  THE  MOVIES 

THAT  New  York  intends'  to  en- 
force its  new  law  protecting  child 
actors  in  the  movies  was  indicated  by 
the  first  prosecution  under  the  act  on 
June  7  when  agents  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
appeared  against  the  manager  of  a  Man- 
hattan studio  for  employing  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  without  a  permit. 

The  motion  picture  measure  passed 
this  year  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  New  York  city  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee is  the  first  attempt  that  has  been 
made  in  any  state  to  regulate  child  labor 
in  the  movies.  As  an  amendment  to  the 
penal  law  relative  to  the  employment  of 
minors  in  public  entertainments  and  ex- 
hibits, it  places  children  of  the  motion 
picture  studios  on  the  same  basis  as  have 
been  children  of  the  "legitimate"  stage 
for  some  time. 

Under  the  law  a  child  may  not  be  em- 
ployed  without   the   written   consent   of 
the  mayor  or  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees    of    a    village,    specifying    the 
child's  name  and  age;  names  and  resi- 
dence   of    parents    or    guardians;    facts 
about  the  motion  picture  concern  such 
as  its  name,  place  where  child  is  to  be 
used,  name  and  character  of  photo  play, 
numbers  of  hours  and  days  to  be   en- 
gaged and  exact  description  of  the  part 
to  be  portrayed  by  the  child.     Further- 
more forty-eight  hours'  previous  notice 
of  the  application  must  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  if  there  be  one  in  the  county, 
and  a  hearing  held  if  requested. 

Until  this  law  went  into  effect  in  May, 
any  mother  could  let  out  her  baby  for  a 
scenario  foundling,  any  boy  or  ^  girl 
might  be  tempted  from  play  to  fill  in  as 
an  "extra"  at  a  motion  picture  studio, 
any  child  whatever  its  health  or  strength 
or  education  might  drop  from  school 
and  enter  into  a  career  of  excitement 
and  hazard.  Walking  barefoot  in  the 
snow,  escaping  from  a  burning  tene- 
ment, sinking  in  deep  water,  falling  from 
a  runaway  horse — these  are  a  few  oc- 
cupations of  children  which  were  un- 
regulated by  any  law. 
The  compulsory  education  law  was 
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When  a  movie  audience  applauds  a  "cute"  baby  heroine,  it  little  realizes  the 

means    employed    to    obtain   such   "natural    acting."    In    scenes   like    this 

the  baby  has  no  difficulty  in  "registering"  terror 


some  bar  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  difficult  of 
enforcement  without  its  corollary,  "an 
employment  law." 

In  order  to  have  specific  evidence  on 
which  to  draft  its  bill  to  control  motion 
picture  performances,  the  New  York 
Child  Labor  Committee  engaged  Bea- 
trice Millar,  a  young  actress,  to  investi- 
gate whether  or  not  children  posing  for 
film  companies  are  subjected  to  physical 
danger,  danger  to  morals  or  severe  ner- 
vous strain. 

Miss  Millar  handed  in  the  names  of 
twenty-nine  children  ranging  from  six 
and  a  half  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
twenty  of  whom  had  started  to  work 
before  their  tenth  birthday  and  three  of 
whom  began  at  the  tender  age  of  two. 
The  hours  of  labor  of  these  actors  and 
actresses  were  as  irregular  as  their  ages 
— a  full  day  of  work  from  8  or  9  A.M. 
until  6  p.  M.  \vas  followed  by  days  and 
weeks  of  unemployment.  In  twenty-two 
cases  there  was  no  school  tuition  during 
the  period  of  the  engagement ;  while 
six  either  had  private  lessons  during  the 
resting  period  of  the  work,  or  were 
taught  at  home  in  the  evening;  one  child 
was  too  young  to  attend  school ;  six  were 
below  the  normal  school  grade  for  chil- 
dren of  their  age. 

Wages  were  good  if  one  does  not 
measure  them  with  the  risk  to  life  and 
limb,  $1.50  to  $3  a  day  being  the  aver- 
age paid. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  cases  investigated, 
twenty-two  clearly  showed  the  need  of 
regulation  in  this  work,  for  nine  are  re- 
corded as  subjected  to  severe  nervous 
strain,  two  to  actual  physical  danger  and 
one  to  severe  pain. 


What  these  figures  mean  is  shown  by 
a  description  of  some  of  the  "stunts"  of 
these  young  movie  artists  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  "thriller." 

Louise,  six  years  old,  has  been  in  the 
profession  three  years.  In  posing  for 
one  film,  the  committee  reports,  she  was 
rescued  from  a  burning  room  where  she 
lay  in  a  crib  that  was  saturated  with  oil 
and  set  on  fire.  In  her  last  engagement, 
the  child  was  alone  in  a  yacht  with  a 
man  who  was  supposed  to  torture  her. 
He  twisted  her  arms  and  knocked  her 
down  and  the  mother  declares  the  re- 
hearsals were  almost  too  much  for  her. 

Margaret,  nine  years  old,  played  the 
part  of  a  Russian  child  for  one  scen- 
ario. During  a  game  of  blind  man's 
buff  with  other  children,  Cossacks  rode 
by  on  horseback  and  jumped  over  the 
blindfolded  child.  She  was  so  frighten- 
ed that  the  directors,  she  says,  refused 
to  allow  her  mother  to  be  present. 

Carrol,  twelve  years  old,  is  only  one 
of  many  children  who  have  been  forced 
to  go  out  in  snow  wearing  only  a  night- 
gown or  ragged  dress — no  shoes  and 
stockings.  Her  brother,  eight  years  old, 
says  that  he  was  kept  in  the  river  for 
half  an  hour  on  a  bitter  cold  day. 

Drowning  escapes  are  perhaps  the 
most  harrowing  although  many  children 
insist  that  they  dread  the  cold  water 
more  than  the  narrow  escape.  Pauline, 
twelve  years  old,  drifted  in  an  open 
boat  toward  a  dam;  at  the  edge  of  the 
dam  she  lost  her  balance  and  fell  into 
the  water.  The  boy  who  should  have 
rescued  her,  she  says,  was  nearly 
drowned.  Frank,  twelve  years  old,  was 
put  out  in  a  boat  at  Fort  Pleasant  dur- 


ing the  action  of  one  scenario.  At  a 
given  signal  he  had  to  pull  out  a  plug  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  he  claims 
that  he  had  to  sink  once  before  rescue. 
In  the  same  series  of  pictures  he  was 
carried  on  the  back  of  a  motor  cycle 
which  struck  a  rock  throwing  him  vio- 
lently into  the  water. 

The  New  York  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee has  no  idea  that  the  new  law  is  a 
panacea  for  all  child  labor  in  the  mov- 
ing picture  business.  It  realizes,  too, 
that  motion  picture  studios  can  easily 
be  transferred  across  the  river  into  Jer- 
sey or  into  Connecticut-  But  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  with  New  York  tak- 
ing the  initiative,  regulations  will  be 
adopted  next  year  in  neighboring  states. 

GROPING    TOWARD    THE 
CAUSE  OF  CANCER 

ANNOUNCEMENT  that  a  further 
gift  of  $100,000  has  been  made  to 
Columbia  University  for  research  especi- 
ally into  the  "cause,  prevention  and  cure 
of  cancer"  adds  emphasis  to  the  central 
thought  in  the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of 
Cancer.  That  central  thought  was  that 
in  spite  of  the  world-wide  search  for  the 
cause  of  cancer,  early  recognition  of  the 
danger  signals  and  prompt  operative  re- 
moval still  remain  the  best  practical  ad- 
vice which  modern  medical  science  can 
give. 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, emphasized  the  humanitarian  ele- 
ment which  governs  the  interest  of  the 
community  in  cancer.  It  has  been  held 
that  cancer  is  a  disease  of  people  in  the 
better  circumstances  of  life.  But  Dr. 
Dublin's  analysis  of  the  mortality  rec- 
ords in  the  industrial  experience  of  his 
company  indicated  that  the  death-rate 
of  the  working  classes  is  no  lower  than 
that  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  After 
tabulating  and  studying  the  death-rates 
at  various  ages  of  persons  insured, with 
his  company,  he  reached  the  conclusion 
that  if  all  cases  of  the  disease  were 
operated  on  soon  after  they  were  defi- 
nitely diagnosed,  about  one-third  of  the 
expectations  of  life  still  remaining  to 
cancer  patients  at  the  average  age  of 
death  from  this  disease  could  be  saved. 

Results  to  date  of  the  search  for  the 
cause  of  cancer  conducted  in  many 
laboratories  and  many  institutes  through- 
out the  world  were  summarized  by  Dr. 
Francis  Carter  Wood,  director  of  cancer 
research  at  Columbia  University.  It 
may  be  quite  possible  to  discover  a  cure 
for  cancer  even  before  the  cause  is 
known,  as  in  the  case  of  malaria,  anemia 
and  syphilis.  But  before  a  better  cure 
than  surgery  can  be  devised,  a  great  deal 
more  must  be  known  about  the  nature 
of  cancer  itself — what  it  is,  how  it  grows, 
why  it  does  not  disappear  itself.  Accord- 
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ing  to  Dr.  Wood  there  is  still  no  answer 
to  the  question  why  cancer  starts,  but  it 
is  now  common  knowledge  that  chronic 
irritation  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
beginning  of  the  disease.  It  is  known, 
for  instance,  that  cancer  results  from 
burns  experienced  by  operators  of  the 
X-ray  machine;  that  the  disease  some- 
times arises  in  irritated  moles  and  other 
skin  blemishes,  opposite  sharp  fragments 
of  decayed  teeth,  in  the  place  where  the 
tongue  is  irritated  by  tobacco  smoke, 
and  the  spot  in  the  cheek  where  native 
women  of  the  Philippines  keep  tneir 
quid  of  betel  nut.  The  recognition  and 
prevention  of  these  conditions  which  are 
associated  with  the  beginning  of  cancer 
means  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

A  PLACE  FOR  MEN  ON  THE 
CITY'S  THRESHOLD 

THE  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Hotel  just  opened  in 
Chicago  offers  its  nineteen  stories  of  the 
most  modern  hospitality  to  meet  the 
emergent  temporary  need  of  hosts  of 
men,  young  and  old,  on  their  arrival  in 
a  great  city  either  to  locate  there  or  to 
stay  a  few  days  on  their  way  elsewhere. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  dormitory 
experience  of  other  associations  and  of 
such  other  philanthropic  or  self-support- 
ing lodging-houses  as  the  Mills  hotels 
and  the  Dawes  hotels,  the  Chicago  as- 
sociation launched  its  unique  enterprise. 
It  appealed  so  strongly  to  a  few  public- 
spirited  people  that  twenty-six  donors 
contributed  $655,000,  eleven  of  them 
$50,000  each,  toward  the  land,  building 
and  equipment  which  represent  an  in- 
vestment of  $1,350,000. 

The  hotel  with  its  1,821  bedrooms  is 
centrally  located  within  five  blocks  of 
the  "loop"  business  center  of  the  city  at 
822  South  Wabash  avenue.  It  contains 
all  of  the  features  of  the  most  modern 
commercial  hotels  and  with  them  an  as- 
sembly room  comfortably  seating  500 
men,  an  employment  office  and  a  laundry 
equipped  to  do  the  work  for  the  hotel, 
its  guests  and  the  twenty-eight  other  de- 
partments of  the  association. 

The  charge  for  rooms  is  thirty,  forty 
or  fifty  cents  a  night.  All  rooms  must 
be  vacated  between  the  hours  of  9  A.M. 
and  4  P.M.,  but  the  other  parts  of  the 
building  are  open  to  its  guests  at  all 
times.  In  exceptional  cases  only  guests 
are  allowed  to  retain  a  room  more  than 
a  week,  as  the  hotel  is  not  intended  to 
provide  a  permanent  residence.  These 
guests  are  guided  in  their  se'arch  for  a 
permanent  home  to  outlying  association 
dormitories  or  other  desirable  places. 

The  hotel  is  open  to  all  men  whether 
members  of  the  association  or  not,  who 
pass  muster  for  cleanliness  and  decency. 
Other  provision  is  sought  for  those 
whose  condition  would  repel  or  endanger 
the  self-respecting  men  who  are  able  to 
pay  the  rates.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
income  from  80  per  cent  of  occupied 


rooms  will  pay  the  running  expenses  of 
the  hotel  and  yield  a  surplus  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  social,  recreative, 
educational  and  religious  features  so 
amply  provided. 

To  secure  prompt  and  large  patronage, 
descriptive  announcements  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  hotel  were  mailed  not  only  to 
all  Y.  M.  C.  A.  centers  throughout  the 
world,  but  also  to  25,000  ministers  in  the 
Middle  West  and  10,000  laymen  listed 
as  regular  correspondents  throughout 
the  country.  The  night  prior  to  the 
opening  for  business,  a  group  of  in- 
fluential citizens  registered  as  its  first 
lodgers  to  try  sleeping  in  the  beds  they 
had  made  for  others. 

Programs  will  be  given  every  evening 
in  the  assembly  hall,  including  motion 
pictures.  At  9:30  P.M.  vesper  song  and 
prayer  are  held  for  fifteen  minutes. 
Guides  direct  men  to  the  churches  of 
their  choice  every  Sunday  and  oppor- 
tunities are  opened  to  guests  for  con- 
ference with  business  and  professional 
men  who  offer  guidance  and  advice. 

The  new  hotel  promises  to  be  not  only 
a  hostelry  for  a  large  class  in  every 
great  city  whose  health  and  morals  are 
more  or  less  imperilled  by  the  lack  of 
just  such  quarters,  but  a  central  clearing- 
house for  agencies  dealing  with  the 
safety,  employment  and  vocational  guid- 
ance of  young  men,  their  helpful  and 
happy  association  and  their  enlistment  in 
work  for  the  public  welfare. 

TO  EARN  A  LIVING  AND  FIND 
TIME  TO  LIVE 

THE  movement  for  Saturday  holi- 
days and  half-holidays  in  mercan- 
tile work  has  made  gains,  notably  in  the 
big  department  stores  of  New  York,  as 
was  cited  in  THE  SURVEY  for  May  6. 
How  much  has  to  be  done  in  arousing 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  is  illus- 
trated by  the  investigation  made  last 
year  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  Chicago,  and  is  brought  out  in 
one  of  their  pamphlets. 

The  experience  of  the  association  has 
gone  to  show  that  girls  who  are  over- 
worked during  the  day  drift  more  easily 
into  wrong  doing  in  the  evening.  Stores 
were  investigated  in  the  loop  district, 
702  in  all.  Of  these,  491  were  open  six 
full  days  a  week,  winter  and  summer; 
32  said  they  gave  their  employes  half  a 
day  off  each  week  or  alternate  week. 
Many  of  these  491  stores  were  open  every 
evening  and  in  some  cases  on  Sunday 
as  well.  Women  frequently  worked  70 
hours  a  week  with  the  exception  of  Sun- 
day afternoon  off  twice  a  month.  As 
the  result  of  these  long  hours  of  work 
the  employes  of  the  491  stores  "com- 
plained that  it  took  them  so  long  to  make 
a  living  that  they  had  no  time  left  in 
which  to  live." 

The  association  is  planning  an  investi- 
gation this  month  of  the  smaller  shops  in 
Chicago — that  is,  those  in  the  districts 


lying  outside  of  the  principal  business 
end  of  the  town.  It  urges  the  public 
to  refuse  to  purchase  after  6  P.M.  or 
after  1  P.M.  on  Saturdays  during  the 
summer. 

WAR  AT  EXPENSE  OF 
EDUCATION 

IF  WE  may  judge  from  the  protests 
that  are  reaching  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  retrenchment  induced  by  the 
war  is  striking  deep  at  Great  Britain's 
educational  system.  One  step  apparent- 
ly already  taken  in  some  places  and  con- 
templated in  many  others  is  the  exclu- 
sion of  children  under  six  from  school. 
Another  is  the  lowering  of  school  age  to 
facilitate  the  employment  of  children  of 
eleven.  The  teaching  personnel  is  also 
being  reduced  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  some  communities,  answering  the 
government's  demand  for  a  retrenchment 
of  local  expenditures,  are  declared  to  be 
effecting  their  chief  savings  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  educational  service,  in 
many  cases  75  per  cent  of  the  total  re- 
duction being  made  under  this  head. 

A  number  of  distinguished  British 
women,  including  E.  Marion  Bryce, 
Beatrice  Webb,  Millicent  Garrett  Faw- 
cett,  Elizabeth  S.  Haldane  and  others, 
have  issued  a  statement  decrying  this 
tendency.  Their  declaration,  reprinted 
by  School  and  Society,  says  in  part: 

"It  is  a  strange  contradiction  that  at 
a  time  when  Britain  is  making  unpar- 
alleled sacrifices  of  her  manhood  in  de- 
fense of  all  she  holds  dear,  we  should 
tolerate  simultaneously  an  attack  on  the 
best  interests  of  the  children  for  whom, 
in  a  large  measure,  these  sacrifices  are 
made.  .  .  . 

"Educational  economies,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned  with  bricks  and 
mortar,  have  our  hearty  approval.  The 
South  African  camp  schools  during  the 
Boer  war  proved  what  could  be  done 
under  a  sailcloth  with  enthusiasm  as  a 
directing  force.  Many  administrative 
charges  can  doubtless  be  reduced  by  re- 
organization of  work.  We  feel  no  less 
strongly,  however,  that  all  economies  in 
the  matter  of  personnel  (which  destroy 
the  essential  efficiency  of  education), 
together  with  proposals  to  exclude  in- 
fants from  school  to  the  age  of  six,  and 
the  lowering  of  school  age  to  facilitate 
the  employment  of  children  of  eleven 
are  fraught  with  real  national  peril. 

"In  view  of  the  support  given  to  these 
proposals  by  chambers  of  commerce,  war 
agricultural  committees,  and  educational 
authorities  the  danger  is  no  chimera. 
There  is  a  lack  of  imagination  in  all 
this  which  goes  to  the  root  of  a  great 
national  failing.  Britain's  apathy  about 
education  has  proved  the  Achilles'  heel 
through  which  time  over  and  again  she 
has  been  wounded  in  this  war.  From 
German  morality  and  German  standards 
the  British  people  recoil  in  horror.  But 
from  German  educational  efficiency  we 
have  all  much  to  learn,  and,  indeed,  may 
have  much  to  fear  if  we  elect  deliberate- 
ly to  fall  behind  in  the  race." 
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The  Progressives 

"We  pledge  ourselves  to  work  unceasingly  in  state  and  nation — " 


SO  BEGAN  a  long  series  of  planks  in 
the  Progressive  national  platform 
of  1912.  The  phrase  was  repeated,  para- 
graph after  paragraph,  with  the  reitera- 
tion and  force  of  a  litany;  each  phrase 
laying  hold  on  some  evil  in  the  working 
life  of  the  people,  calling  for  its  eradi- 
cation, and  the  lifting  of  the  industrial 
foothold  of  the  citizenship  to  a  new 
level — prohibition  of  child  labor, — enact- 
ment of  the  minimum  wage, — prohibition 
of  night  work  for  women, — requirement 
of  one  day  of  rest  in  seven,  and  the 
eight-hour  day  in  continuous  industries, 
— safety  and  health  standards, — work- 
men's compensation, — social  insurance. 
The  labor  planks  alone  would  fill  this 
column. 

The  Progressive  party  was  not  placed 
in  a  position  at  Washington  to  carry  out 
these  or  the  other  policies  to  which  it 
was  committed.  The  conventions  at 
Chicago  last  week  leave  in  doubt  what  its 
part  will  be  in  the  coming  campaign,  or 
its  permanence  as  a  factor  in  our  politi- 
cal life.  But  that  very  parting  of  the 
ways  makes  it  opportune  to  consider  its 
function  in  the  last  four  years  as  a 
leaven  of  change  and  an  instrument 
through  which  ideas  have  become  part 
of  the  common  thinking  of  the  people. 

The  platform  committee  of  the  1912 
convention  was  an  unusual  and  pregnant 
group.  Here  for  the  first  time,  elbow  to 
elbow,  were  those  who  had  made  con- 
servation a  force  and  an  ideal  after  a 
full  century  of  wastage  of  our  national 
resources.  Here  were  newspaper  men 
from  the  prairies  and  the  coast,  who  had 
been  breast  high  in  militant  movements 
for  popular  government  with  their  watch- 
words of  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall ;  here  were  state  officials  and  city 
executives  fresh  from  fights  with  privi- 
lege in  one  form  or  another;  here  were 
men  from  the  Middle  West  who  had 
drafted  the  new  laws  for  control  over 
public  service  corporations,  and  deans 
of  law  schools  intent  on  bringing  the 
courts  back  into  touch  with  the  people ; 
here  were  labor  leaders  fired  with  the 
possibility  of  direct  political  action 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  wage-earn- 
ers ;  and  here  were  social  workers  come 
from  the  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction 
where  the  executives  of  a  score  of  na- 
tional organizations  had  united  upon  a 
program  of  standards  below  which  they 
held  industry  could  not  be  carried  on  ex- 
cept at  peril  to  the  general  welfare. 

In  the  convention  itself  other  factors 
were  at  work:  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  who  made  up  the  insurgent 
group  against  Cannonism  and  what  it 
stood  for;  disappointed  Roosevelt  lead- 
ers rearing  back  at  the  steam-roller  of 
the  Republican  convention;  big-corpora- 


tion men  who  sought  national  regulation 
over  industry  as  a  way  out  of  constrict- 
ing laws;  southerners  eager  for  an 
alternative  to  the  deadening  one-party 
system  of  the  South. 

The  platform  was  in  a  sense  the  least 
common  multiple  of  these  forces.  The 
common  denominators  of  the  party  as  an 
organic  undertaking  were  three — a  de- 
termination to  get  a  greater  measure  of 
public  control  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
an  ideal  to  make  America  again  a  land 
of  opportunity  for  a  growing  industrial 
generation ;  and  faith  and  enthusiasm  in 
a  leader  who  made  these  causes  his  and 
whose  popular  following,  fire  and  initia- 
tive gave  both  mass  and  fighting  edge  to 
this  hazardous  experiment  of  a  new  third 
party,  breaking  into  the  old  bi-partisan 
situation. 

After  that  campaign,  which  paved  the 
way  for  President  Wilson's  nomination, 
which  cut  the  Republican  hold  down  to 
two  states  and  put  the  minority  wing  of 
a  minority  party  in  power  at  Washing- 
ton, the  movement  left  competent  forces 
in  the  saddle  in  certain  states  (notably 
California)  :  a  small  congressional  group 
(which  dwindled  in  the  off-year  elec- 
tions), a  Progressive  Service  to  push  the 
ideas  the  party  stood  for  (which  was 
elaborately  schemed  but  briefly  died) ; 
and  a  central  party  organization  which 
lacked  coherence,  which  economically 
never  stood  on  its  own  legs,  the  diver- 
gent elements  of  which  were  held  to- 
gether by  a  single  welding  force,  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  personality. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  when 
war  came,  riving  every  component  group 
in  public  opinion — the  Socialists,  the 
churches,  the  universities — the  Progres- 
sive party  should  not  have  escaped.  It 
was  natural  that  it  should  have  followed 
the  war  cries  of  its  dominant  leader, 
who,  we  may  believe,  acted  according 
to  his  instincts  and  his  genius,  and  threw 
himself  with  his  old  fire  into  the  extreme 
wing  of  a  new  propaganda  which  ap- 
pealed more  obviously  to  the  very  inter- 
ests and  types  of  mind  from  which  he 
had  broken  four  years  before.  Little 
thereafter  was  heard  of  such  collabora- 
tors as  Miss  Addams  and  Dean  Kirch- 
wey ;  the  new  war  issues  were  heralded 
as  transcending  the  old  on  which  the 
party  had  crystallized  :  the  elimination  of 
Wilson  rather  than  the  breaking  of  the 
bosses  became  the  combative  personal 
issue ;  direct  legislation  was  altogether 
dropped  from  the  harmony  platform  of 
1916,  and  the  cry  for  social  and  indus- 
trial justice  was  subordinated  to  the  new 
slogans  of  "preparedness"  and  "Ameri- 
canism." 

The  neighboring  Republican  conven- 
tion gratefully  accepted  the  new  is- 
sues, ignored  the  old,  stalled  their  cham- 


pion and  unenthusiastically  chose  as 
standard-bearer  a  Reserve  who  had  been 
removed  from  the  stress  of  both.  So 
that  the  Progressive  party  finds  itself 
on  the  eve  of  a  fresh  campaign,  deleted 
of  both  issues  and  leader.  Whatever  the 
outcome,  the  final  measure  of  the  move- 
ment will  not  rest  on  its  fortunes  in  the 
next  few  months,  nor  even  on  its  per- 
formance in  those  few  states  in  which  it 
had  a  part  in  the  government.  Like  all 
creative  minorities,  it  has  set  issues  be- 
fore the  public  for  the  dominant  parties 
to  carry  out,  and  its  existence  has  been  a 
pressure  upon  them  for  action.  It  would 
be  an  utter  miscalculation  to  regard  the 
Progressive  movement  as  the  originator 
of  the  reforms  to  which  it  has  given 
momentum.  It  would  be  difficult,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  overestimate  that  mo- 
mentum, both  as  affecting  the  record  of 
accomplishment  in  the  last  four  years 
and  as  affecting  legislation  in  the 
future. 

Take,  for  example,  that  sphere  of  gov- 
ernmental concern  touched  by  the  labor 
planks  of  its  1912  platform.  The  dis- 
cussions of  the  campaign,  the  influence 
of  its  national  platform  on  state  and  na- 
tional outgivings  of  all  parties,  fairly 
loosened  the  public  mind  to  a  range  of 
ideas  which  had  long  struggled  for  a 
hearing.  The  work  of  national  and 
state  child  labor  committees  has  been 
made  easier,  and  laws  have  been  passed 
or  amended  in  thirty-seven  states.  Mini- 
mum wage  legislation  has  been  passed  in 
ten  states.  Laws  reducing  the  hours  of 
woman's  labor  were  enacted  or  extended 
in  nineteen  states  in  1913,  four  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1914, 
and  six  states  in  1915. 

Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York 
are  but  three  of  the  states  which 
have  revolutionized  their  systems  of 
factory  inspection.  Eighteen  states  and 
two  territories  enacted  compensation 
laws  in  the  sessions  of  1913,  14,  15  and 
16.  At  the  present  time  two  state  com- 
missions are  at  work  studying  social 
insurance,  the  movement  for  a  national 
commission  has  gathered  head,  and  two 
voluntary  committees  (those  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation and  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation) have  taken  up  the  modern 
provision  for  sickness  and  invalidity 
which  the  Progressive  movement  first  got 
across  to  the  average  American  in  the 
vernacular  of  campaign  speech. 

Nationally,  the  Progressive  Service 
drafted  and  introduced  in  Congress  a 
series  of  bills  with  respect  to  accident 
compensation  for  government  employes, 
child  labor,  the  prohibition  of  interstate 
commerce  in  convict-made  goods,  unem- 
ployment and  the  like,  more  far-reaching 
than  the  Republican  party  had  enacted 
in  the  preceding  eight  years,  or  than  the 
Democratic  party  has  enacted  in  the  last 
four. 

P.  U.  K. 


With  Their  Feet  Under  One  Table 

The  Railroad  Conference  Between  Representatives  of  300,000  Men  and 

Twenty  Billion   Dollars  of  Capital 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


ON  THE  stage  of  an  auditorium 
in  the  Engineering  Societies' 
Building  in  New  York  city 
there  is  being  enacted  a  remarkable 
drama.  The  setting  consists  of  a  table 
running  the  length  of  the  stage.  Behind 
it  about  twenty-five  men  are  sitting.  In 
front,  with  their  backs  to  the  audience 
sit  five  men.  From  ten  in  the  morning 
until  one  o'clock  every  day  the  five  men 
hold  conversation  with  the  twenty-five. 
Out  in  front  three  or  four  hundred  other 
men  sit,  silent  and  intent,  listening  to 
what  is  said  upon  the  stage. 

It  may  not  sound  exciting,  but  it  is  the 
biggest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  world  has  never  seen  col- 
lective bargaining  on  such  a  scale  as 
this.  The  discussion  is  over  hours  and 
wages,  schedules  and  overtime.  It  is  a 
conference  called  to  thresh  out  the  de- 
mand of  the  men  for  an  eight-hour  day 
in  railroad  service  and  "time  and  one- 
half"  pay  for  overtime. 

The  twenty-five  men  behind  the  table 
represent  more  than  200,000  miles  of 
railroad,  capitalized  at  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty billions  of  dollars.  The  five  men  in 
front  are  the  chiefs  of  the  four  great 
railway  brotherhoods,  the  Locomotive 
Engineers,  the  Enginemen  and  Firemen, 
the  Railway  Conductors  and  the  Railway 
Trainmen. 

The  audience  consists  almost  exclu- 
sively of  chairmen  of  conference  com- 
mittees of  these  brotherhoods  from  all 
over  the  United  States. 

A.  B.  Garretson,  president  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Commission  on  Indus- 
trial Relations,  is  chairman  of  the  broth- 
erhoods' delegation.  Elisha  Lee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  chairman  for 
the  railroad  managers.  The  discussion 
is  chiefly  between  these  two.  If  a  point 
comes  up  concerning  some  local  condi- 
tion or  special  agreement  Garretson 
whirls  around  in  his  chair. 

"Smith,"  he  calls,  "how  is  that  pro- 
vided for  on  the  mountain  division  of 
the  Puget  Sound  road?" 

And  Smith  gets  up  somewhere  back  in 
the  ai'dience  and  tells  about  it.  Thus 
everybody  has  a  share  in  the  conference. 

The  demand  of  the  brotherhoods  is  for 
a  "basic"  eight-hour  day.  That  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  refuse  to  work 
more  than  eight  hours  when  it  is  neces- 
sary, but  that  they  propose  to  discour- 
age the  practice  by  applying  what  they 
call  a  penalty  rate  of  one  and  one-half 
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limes  the  regular  scale,  after  the  eight 
hours.  The  demand  applies  only  to 
freight  service,  for  the  eight-hour  day  is 
generally  in  effect  in  passenger  service. 
Of  the  350,000  to  400,000  men  in  the 
United  States  who  are  engaged  in  the 
handling  and  operating  of  trains,  80  per 
cent  are  in  freight  service  so  that  280,- 
000  to  300,000  men  are  directly  involved. 
In  order  to  understand  their  demand, 
it  is  essential  to  know  the  present  hours 
of  labor  on  freight  trains.  That  is  a 
difficult  question  and  probably  it  is  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  say  just  what  the 
situation  is.  The  railroads  concede, 
however,  that  the  average  working  day 
of  men  in  freight  train  service  is  11  or 
12  hours.  The  men  claim  that  the 
great  periods  of  overtime  demanded  on 
occasion  make  the  average  working  day 
in  freight  service  longer  than  that  of 
any  other  trade. 

'  Speaking  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation  in  December,  1913,  A.  B. 
Garretson  made  a  statement  of  hours  of 
labor  on  the  railroads  in  excess  of  six- 
teen hours,  which  is  the  legal  limit.  His 
figures,  he  said,  were  secured  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission : 

"For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1913,  a  total  of  261,332  men  are  record- 
ed as  exceeding  sixteen  hours.  But 
tnat  does  not  tell  you  much  unless  you 
get  the  subdivisions  of  that  261,000. 
Seventy-one  thousand  of  these  cases 
were  between  16  and  17  hours;  70,000 
more  between  17  and  18  hours:  40,000 
above  18  hours  and  less  than  19  hours; 
-10,000  above  20  and  less  than  21  hours.' 
Then  they  run  in  the  thousands  until 
there  were  1,095  cases  above  27  hours 
and  less  than  28  hours.  Then  they  run 
in  the  hundreds  until,  when  we  get  up 
to  over  40  hours  and  less  than  65  hours, 
there  were  less  than  25  instances  in  the 
year.  And  from  65  hours  and  upwards — 
they  took  the  limit  off— there  were  213 
instances.  And  they  call  this  a  civilized 
country !" 

Such  detailed  figures  are  not  ordin- 
arily given  in  the  reports  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  fol- 
lowing appears  however  in  its  twenty- 
ninth  report  for  1915:  , 

"Of  the  certified  reports  of  1,238  car- 
riers filed  during  the  year,  819  report 
that  no  excess  service  was  either  re- 
quired or  permitted  upon  their  respec- 
tive lines  and  railroads.  The  remain- 
ing 419  carriers  report  an  aggregate 
of  78,940  instances  of  excess  service  on 


all  classes  beyond  the  statutory  period." 

The  maximum  working  day  permitted 
by  federal  law  is  sixteen  hours.  The 
78,940  cases  mentioned,  therefore,  were 
in  excess  of  that  limit. 

The  arguments  for  or  against  the  pro- 
posal of  the  brotherhoods  that  these  ex- 
cessive hours  of  labor  shall  be  wiped  out 
and  a  standard  of  eight  hours  set  up, 
have  not  yet  come  out  with  distinctness 
in  the  conferences.  Through  an  exten- 
sive and  active  press  service  each  side, 
however,  has  for  several  months  been 
laying  its  case  before  the  public. 

The  railroads  contend  that  any  change 
in  hours  of  labor  is  impossible.  They 
insist  that  the  brotherhoods  know  this 
and  do  not  expect  to  secure  a  shorter 
work  day,  but  do  expect  by  establishing 
the  principle  of  "punitive  overtime"  to 
get  a  very  substantial  increase  in  wages. 

They  assert  that  the  demand  if  grant- 
ed would  add  anywhere  from  75  to  100 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  pay- 
roll of  the  railroads.  They  point  out  that 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  rail- 
roads are  paying  low  dividends  or  none 
at  all  and  that  for  the  most  part  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  add  such 
a  sum  to  their  payrolls,  unless  they  ad- 
vance their  rates,  and  this  they  cannot 
do  unless  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission grants  permission.  They  sug- 
gest that  the  brotherhoods  unite  with 
the  roads  in  requesting  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  permit  such 
an  advance  in  rates. 

In  the  second  place,  the  railroads  state 
that  the  demand  comes  from  18  per  cent 
of  the  railway  employes,  that  this  18  per 
cent  represents  the  highest  paid  men  in 
the  service,  and  that  to  grant  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  82  per  cent  who  are  not 
now  receiving  as  high  wages  as  they 
really  should  have.  Any  advance  given 
to  the  train  crews,  they  assert,  will  make 
it  impossible  to  grant  the  advances  to 
which  other  employes  are  really  entitled. 
They  have  published  figures  showing 
that  the  average  annual  income  of  en- 
gineers is  now  $1.750,  of  conductors 
$1,500.  of  firemen  $1,030  and  of  brake- 
men  $1,000.  Employes  in  other  branches 
of  the  service  receive  much  less. 

The  argument  of  the  brotherhoods  be- 
gins with  the  insistence  that  the  demand 
for  the  eight-hour  day  is  bona  fide.  They 
insist  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  some 
branches  of  railroad  service  are  intol- 
erably long.  The  time  and  one-half  pay- 
ment for  overtime,  if  put  into  effect,  will, 
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they  insist,  make  such  excess  hours  of 
labor  so  expensive  that  the  railroads 
will  shorten  the  working  day. 

They  deny  that  an  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  day  will  be  very  expensive. 
Sworn  evidence  was  introduced  in  the 
arbitration  proceedings  of  the  western 
railroads  last  year  in  Chicago  that  78 
per  cent  of  the  freight  runs  in  the  United 
States  are  now  on  an  eight-hour  day 
basis.  Of  the  remaining  22  per  cent 
they  insist  that  at  least  half  are  capable 
of  being  brought  within  the  eight-hour 
limit.  Overtime  would  have  to  be  paid 
then  on  11  per  cent  of  the  runs. 

The  brotherhoods  attack  the  validity 
of  the  average  wage  figures  published  by 
the  roads  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
made  up  as  if  the  number  of  employes 
were  a  constant  figure  whereas  there 
have  been  great  fluctuations.  Further- 
more they  have  been  able  to  earn  a  rea- 
sonable income,  they  state,  only  by  work- 
ing excess  hours. 

Until  the  conference  brings  out  more 
evidence  on  the  essential  points  involved 
than  has  yet  appeared,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  public  to  make  up  its  mind 
as  to  the  various  claims.  Off-hand,  the 
contentions  of  both  sides  seem  extreme. 
The  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
brotherhoods  that  78  per  cent  of  the 
freight  runs  of  the  country  are  now  on 
an  eight-hour  basis  does  not  seem  to 
harmonize  with  the  claim  that  most  rail- 
road men  are  working  excessive  hours 
of  labor.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  this 
statement  means  merely  that  78  per  cent 
of  the  freight  runs  are  at  the  rate  of 
\2T/2  miles  per  hour,  which  would  mean 
the  completion  of  100  miles,  a  standard 
day's  work,  in  eight  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  absolutely 
standpat  attitude  of  the  railroads  that 
no  change  whatever  is  possible  seems 
unwarranted.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  an  increase  in  the  running  time 
from  10  miles  an  hour  to  \2l/2  miles 
an  hour  would  bring  many  of  the  runs 
within  the  eight-hour  limit.  To  the  rail- 
road managers  this  may  seem  difficult, 
but  the  layman  needs  more  than  a  mere 
statement  that  freight  trains  cannot  make 
a  speed  of  121/  miles  an  hour. 

A  number  of  the  railroad  arguments 
are  surprising.  The  statement  that  82 
per  cent  of  their  employes  do  not  now 
receive  as  high  wages  as  they  ought  to 
get  seems  to  be  a  confession  rather  than 
an  argument.  The  statement,  also,  that 
wages  absorb  45  per  cent  of  the  earnings 
of  the  railroads  seems  to  be  without 
significance.  The  layman  has  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  this  is  excessive. 

It  does  not  make  an  altogether  favor- 
able impression,  either,  that  the  roads 
seem  to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the 
excessive  hours  of  labor  which  they  ad- 
mit exist.  In  one  of  the  publications 
of  the  railroads,  the  question  is  asked 
in  what  other  field  of  human  activity 
can  a  workman  make  two  days'  pay  in 
one — which  means  nothing  except  that 


when  railway  employes  make  two  days' 
pay  in  one  they  must  do  two  days'  work 
in  one. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  indisputable  evi- 
dence will  eventually  be  brought  out  to 
show  the  cost  of  the  proposed  change. 
There  ought  to  be  no  faltering  on  the 
part  of  the  public  if  the  cost  should  be 
so  great  as  to  make  an  increase  in 
freight  rates  essential.  But  the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  the  railroads. 

Only  twice  before  has  there  been  any- 
thing approaching  the  concerted  move- 
ment now  under  way.  In  1877  occurred 
the  great  strike  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road which,  with  its  center  at  Pittsburgh, 
involved  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
in  a  series  of  sporadic  strikes.  The 
unions  were  weak,  the  outbreak  was  un- 
organized and  unpremeditated  and  it  re- 
sulted in  much  violence,  especially  in 
Pittsburgh. 

The  second  was  the  Pullman  strike 
of  1894.  This  strike,  which  resulted  in 
the  calling  out  of  federal  troops,  indi- 
cates more  than  the  other  something  of 
what  a  strike  at  the  present  time  might 
mean.  Eugene  V.  Debs  had  gathered 
150,000  men  into  his  American  Railway 
Union.  Some  he  drew  away  from  the 
brotherhoods  and  some  were  of  the  un- 
organized majority.  They  acted  to- 
gether, however,  and  the  effect  on  com- 
merce was  instantaneous. 

At  the  present  time  not  150,000  men" 
but  400,000,  are  back  of  the  demand 
and  curiously  enough  the  welding  influ- 
ence is  not  the  socialistic  American  Rail- 
way Union  but  the  conservative  brother- 
hoods. It  would  be  a  curious  thing,  in- 
deed, if  through  the  agency  of  the  very 
brotherhoods  who  stood  apart  in  1894 
and  who  for  twenty  years  have  been 
held  up  by  employers  as  models  of  vir- 
tue and  propriety,  the  ideals  of  Debs  in 
1894  should  come  into  fruition. 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  thing  for  the 
brotherhoods  to  get  together.  They 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
either  in  terms  of  united  action  or  in 
terms  of  nation-wide  demands.  For  ten 
or  fifteen  vears  their  demands  have  been 
made  by  the  three  districts  into  which 
the  country  has  been  divided  for  this 
purpose — the  east,  southeast  and  the 
vest.  Before  that,  they  were  made  upon 
individual  railroads. 

A  dozen  years  or  so  ago  each 'brother- 
hood made  its  demands  alone.  It  came 
to  be  evident,  however,  that  it  was  more 
or  less  natural  that  when  the  engineers' 
schedules  were  up  for  consideration, 
those  of  the  firemen  should  also  be  taken 
into  account,  and  the  same  with  con- 
ductors and  trainmen. 

The  method  has  been  to  lay  certain 
demands  before  the  managers  of  the 
roads  in  one  of  the  three  sections.  The 
managers  usually  demur.  The  brother- 
hoods take  a  strike  vote  and  send  their 
representatives  back  into  conference 
with  authority  to  conclude  an  agreement 
or  call  a  strike.  Then  the  railroads  call 


upon  the  United  States  government  to 
mediate  under  the  Newlands  act.  Medi- 
ation fails  and  the  government  medi- 
ators propose  arbitration,  which  both, 
sides  accept. 

With  the  arbitration  proceedings  of 
recent  years  the  brotherhoods  have  been 
much  dissatisfied.  The  arbitration  board 
in  the  case  of  the  engineers  and  firemen 
in  the  eastern  territory  in  1912  came 
out  with  a  recommendation  for  compul- 
sory arbitration,  a  thing  to  which  the 
brotherhoods  are  absolutely  opposed.  In 
the  Chicago  arbitration  of  1914  the 
brotherhoods  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
award  and  complained  that  they  were 
misled  as  to  its  meaning. 

These  facts  have  led  to  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  from  the  rank  and 
file  for  more  drastic  action.  Because  of 
the  similarity  of  their  grievances  and 
their  common  feeling  that  arbitration 
has  not  in  the  past  secured  what  they 
believed  they  should  have,  the  tendency 
has  been  for  the  brotherhoods  to  draw 
closer  together.  The  concerted  action 
this  year,  with  the  four  brotherhoods 
representing  the  train  crews  of  the 
whole  United  States  standing  together 
for  the  first  time,  and  with  sectional 
lines  broken  down  and  a  country-wide 
bargaining  in  process,  is  the  result. 

The  brotherhoods  are  facing  the  man- 
agers in  exactly  the  same  way  that  they 
have  in  sectional  conferences  before. 
There  has  been  a  referendum  vote  in 
which  the  brotherhood  chiefs  were  au- 
thorized to  make  the  demand  that  is  now 
being  discussed.  Just  as  before,  they 
have  no  power  other  than  to  make  the 
demand.  Probably  the  managers  who 
are  in  conference  have  little  choice  final- 
ly but  to  refuse  the  demand.  The  broth- 
erhoods will  then  take  a  new  referen- 
dum on  the  question  of  a  strike. 

No  one  on  either  side  of  the  con- 
troversy has  much  doubt  of  the  outcome 
of  such  a  vote.  The  rank  and  file  will 
give  their  leaders  power  to  call  a  strike. 
Then  as  before  the  conference  will  be 
renewed,  but  this  time  the  brotherhood 
representatives  will  have  their  bargain- 
ing power  enormously  strengthened  by 
the  threat,  which  they  can  make  good, 
of  tieing  up  the  transportation  of  the 
entire  country.  After  that,  if  the  rail- 
roads do  not  yield  to  the  brotherhoods, 
they  can  again  call  for  the  mediatory 
services  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Whether  the  brotherhoods  will 
accept  is  another  question. 

In  any  case,  it  will  be  several  months 
before  the  nation  will  be  confronted 
with  such  a  crisis.  Meanwhile  the  public 
will  have  exceptional  opportunity  for 
making  up  its  mind  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  controversy,  for  since  this  is  a  year 
of  smashing  precedents,  the  conferences 
are  open  to  newspaper  men.  And  what- 
ever may  be  the  conclusion,  this  last  is  a 
precedent  that  may  be  warmly  com- 
mended to  every  business  in  which  the 
public  is  a  deeply  interested  party. 


The  Attitude  of  Social  Workers  Toward  the  War 


(A  Re  fly  to  Mr.  Gleason's  Challenge  in  THE  SURVEY  for  May 


SOCIAL  Workers  and  the  War, 
Mr.  Gleason's  article  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  May  13,  is  a  clear 
summons  to  social  workers  to  state  their 
position  with  regard  to  America's  con- 
duct as  a  nation  during  this  war  and  to 
defend  themselves  if  they  can  against 
charges  of  ignorance,  shallowness  and 
coldness  of  heart.  If  I  attempt  to  an- 
swer him  it  is.  of  course,  only  as  one  of 
a  large  class  and  I  do  not  at  all  know 
whether  the  convictions  I  hold  are  held 
by  the  others,  but  doubtless  I  shall  not 
be  the  only  one  impelled  to  try  to  re- 
move from  us  at  least  the  accusation  of 
vagueness  and  negativity. 

When  I  read  the  article  I  was  re- 
minded vividly  of  the  young  American 
journalists  Miss  Addams  and  I  met  last 
summer  in  Europe,  all  of  them  enthusi- 
astic champions  of  the  country  in  which 
they  were  living,  and  inspired,  as  what 
generous  young  man  would  not  be,  with 
an  impatience  to  have  all  the  weight  of 
America's  influence  thrown  on  the  side 
whose  struggles  and  sufferings  they 
were  watching. 

We  met  them  in  every  capital,  Ameri- 
cans writing  home  news  for  Americans 
to  read,  but  themselves  quite  won  over 
to  the  point  of  view  of  the  land  in 
which  they  were  sojourning.  And 
though  it  was  a  shock  to  hear  those  in 
Germany  refer  to  the  "Lusitania  inci- 
dent" as  a  legitimate  retaliation  for  our 
sale  of  munitions  of  war  to  the  allies. 
we  came  to  accept  their  attitude  as  not 
only  natural  but  perhaps  even  a  sign  of 
a  generous  spirit,  in  that  they  were  so 
caught  in  the  bonds  of  affection  for 
those  around  them  that  judgment  had 
given  way  to  sympathy. 

It  was  only  when  they  insisted  that 
nobody  in  America  knew  the  truth 
about  the  war  that  we  felt  inclined  to 
turn  on  them  and  say  it  was  only  in 
America  that  people  could  so  far  forget 
their  emotions  as  to  be  able  to  use  their 
reason  about  the  war. 

When  Mr.  Gleason  writes  of  Belgium 
I  feel  again  the  fierce  revolt,  all  the 
fiercer  because  it  had  to  be  so  carefully 
repressed,  that  arose  in  me  every  time  I 
saw  those  gray-coated  soldiers  in  the 
streets  of  Brussels.  Liege.  Louvain.  Ant- 
werp, during  my  brief  stay  of  a  week 
in  Belgium  last  May.  All  that  week 
and  the  following  ones  in  Holland  I 
should  have  been  willing  to  echo  much 
that  he  has  said  and  to  agree  with  him 
that  the  issue  between  the  two  sides  was 
clear  and  unmistakable,  and  that  we 
should  have  taken  up  arms  to  defend 
poor  Belgium. 


By  Alice  Hamilton 


But  as  we  journeyed  through  Europe, 
things  became  less  clear.  Not  that  my 
indignation  over  the  wrongs  I  had  seen 
was  gone  or  that  I  had  forgotten  that 
indescribable  and  unbearable  feeling 
which  one  has  in  a  country  under  the 
heel  of  the  conqueror,  but  that  I  could 
no  longer  think  of  the  conflict  in  un- 
complicated terms  as  a  "revelation  of 
the  human  spirit  in  one  of  its  supreme 
struggles  between  right  and  wrong," 
nor  could  I  any  longer  wish  to  have  my 
own  country  go  down  into  the  hideous 
arena. 

It  seemed  to  grow  even  more  compli- 
cated when  we  went  to  Hungary  and 
suddenly  the  scene  shifted  to  the  eastern 
front  with  Russia  playing  the  leading 
part,  that  Russia  of  which  we  had  heard 
from  the  lips  of  many  refugees  who 
came  to  Hull  House,  the  Russia  of 
pogroms  and  of  Siberia  and  the  for- 
tress of  Peter  and  Paul.  Then  it  was 
Italy,  just  entering  the  war,  full  of  ex- 
citement over  irredentism,  of  plans  for 
conquering  Austrian  Trieste  and  Serbo- 
Croatian  Dahnatia  and  becoming  once 
more  queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

So  that  by  the  time  our  journey  was 
over  and  we  had  reached  London  again, 
the  American  journalist  who  interview- 
ed Miss  Addams  and  simply  could  not 
help  reporting  her  as  saying  what  he 
himself  so  passionately  felt,  seemed  to 
us,  while  not  as  far  away  from  our 
American  point  of  view  as  was  his  col- 
league in  Berlin,  still  amazingly  one- 
sided. We  could  not  feel,  as  Mr.  Glea- 
son  still  feels,  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  sides  was  "as  sharp  and 
fundamental  as  the  distinction  between 
chastity  and  licentiousness." 

THERE  always  seems  something 
grudging  and  cold  in  the  attitude  of 
the  one  who  stands  aside  and  weighs  and 
judges  instead  of  following  his  quick 
emotion  and  throwing  himself  into  the 
struggle,  but  after  all  we  are  to  one  side, 
we  have  the  cooling  effect  of  the  3,000 
miles  of  water  that  lie  between  us  and  the 
war  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  look  upon 
our  detachment  as  altogether  a  disadvan- 
tage. Those  who  have  had  experiences 
like  Mr.  Gleason's  want  us  to  share 
their  passionate  sympathy,  to  visualize 
the  outrages  they  have  actually  seen. 
We  cannot  do  that,  but  some  of  us 
think  that  because  of  this  very  fact  we 
can  perhaps  make  a  juster  estimate  than 
we  could  if  our  loyalty  had  been  cap- 
tured at  the  outset.  Surely  to  be  able 
to  share  Mr.  Gleason's  belief  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  issues  at  stake  one 


would  have  to  keep  one's  mind  fixed  al- 
ways on  the  western  front,  to  forget  al- 
together Russia  and  the  Balkans  and 
Constantinople  and  somehow  to  manage 
to  accept  England's  hold  on  Egypt,  Per- 
sia and  India  as  part  of  her  champion- 
ship of  the  rights  of  little  nations. 

There  are  many  in  America  who  now 
wish  hotly  that  we  had  protested 
against  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  At  the 
time  it  took  place  I  doubt  if  the  idea 
came  clearly  to  all  of  them.  It  may  be 
that  we  should  have  been  able  suddenly 
to  abandon  our  more  than  century-old 
aloofness  from  European  quarrels,  to 
accept  as  proved  the  charges  which  then 
were  uncorroborated,  and  to  risk  losing 
our  chance  of  keeping  the  Belgians 
from  starvation. 


L^ST  summer  in  Paris  I  had  to  listen 
to  an  arraignment  of  America  on 
this  same  score  from  a  Frenchman  who 
had  once  been  a  leader  of  the  pacifist 
movement.  I  made  no  rejoinder  to  the 
bitter  things  he  said  about  my  country  for 
I  could  pardon  them  from  a  man  labor- 
ing under  strong  emotion,  but  I  thought 
within  myself  many  things.  I  wonder- 
ed if  he  believed  that  this  was  the  first 
time  Americans  had  felt  indignant  over 
wrongs  perpetrated  in  Europe.  I  re- 
membered Miss  Addams  telling  me  that 
when  she  was  juror  in  social  economics 
;:t  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  at  the 
time  of  the  Boer  war.  she  kept  meeting 
Dutch  people  who  could  not  understand 
how  a  great  republic  like  ours  could 
stand  coldly  by  and  watch  two  little 
republics  go  down  before  an  imperial- 
istic power  greedy  for  diamond  mines. 
I  thought  of  the  feelings  of  our  mis- 
sionaries over  England's  opium  war;  I 
thought  of  the  partition  of  Persia,  and 
of  the  long  martyrdom  of  Armenia 
when  England  and  France,  who  were 
signatories  to  the  treaty  guaranteeing 
her  religious  freedom,  looked  on  pas- 
sively because  they  felt  that  the  rule  of 
the  Turk  in  Europe  must  be  upheld  at 
any  cost. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  protested  in 
all  these  cases,  as  we  should  have  pro- 
tested in  the  case  of  Belgium,  but  the 
question  is  certainly  not  a  simple  one, 
nor  limited  to  one  situation. 

To  Mr.  Gleason  the  incident  of  the 
German  and  Belgian  women  meeting  on 
the  platform  at  The  Hague  is  as  dis- 
tasteful as  it  was  to  a  German  woman  I 
met  in  Berlin.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
ns  took  it  as  "obliterating  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  nation."  We  welcomed  it  as 
foreshadowing  the  time  when  the  Ger- 
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man  people  and  the  Belgian  people, 
neither  of  whom  certainly  had  any  voice 
in  deciding  the  issue  of  war  or  peace, 
could  again  meet  in  ordinary  human 
relations. 

This  feeling  was  voiced  by  a  Belgian 
noblewoman  whom  we  met  in  Paris  and 
who  told  us  that  though  she  was  very 
grateful  for  all  the  United  States  had 
done  to  help  keep  her  people  from  star- 
vation, to  her  mind  the  greatest  service 
had  been  performed  by  the  group  of 
women  who  in  the  midst  of  war  had 
dared  to  meet  in  the  interests  of  a  per- 
manent peace.  She  had  lost  her  estates 
and  had  many  members  of  her  family  at 
the  front,  but  she  allowed  herself  no 
such  bitterness  as  Mr.  Gleason  express- 
es. Indeed,  from  my  experience  in  Bel- 
gium I  should  think  Mr.  Gleason  more 
royalist  than  the  king,  as  indeed  we 
found  so  many  Americans  in  every 
country  to  be.  To  the  Belgians  them- 
selves the  fact  that  a  break  with  Ger- 
many might  have  made  it  impossibV 
for  us  to  administer  aid  to  their  stricken 
country  was  naturally  a  very  important 
matter  for  consideration. 

MR.  GLEASON  takes  issue  with 
those  of  us  who  hope  that  war 
may  some  day  be  abolished.  During  the 
past  year  and  a  half  several  writers  have 
reminded  us  that  certain  human  institu- 
tions which  once  seemed  as  lasting  as 
humanity  itself  have  suffered  gradual 
extinction.  Human  sacrifice,  persecution 
for  witchcraft,  persecution  for  religious 
belief,  chattel  slavery — all  these  have 
disappeared  or  are  disappearing — yet  it 
is  not  so  long  since  the  last,  at  any  rate, 
was  held  to  be  a  necessary  element  in 
human  society. 

Poverty,  every  social  worker  hopes 
to  see  abolished,  but  to  my  own  grand- 
mother such  an  idea  would  have  seemed 
almost  impious,  for  did  not  Christ  say : 
"The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you"? 
Nor  should  we  stop  fighting  poverty 
even  if  we  were  doubtful  of  ever  being 
able  to  quite  root  it  out,  just  as  we  do 
not  stop  fighting  disease.  We  know  that 
disease  always  has  existed  and  none  of 
us  believes  it  can  ever  be  wholly  abolish- 
ed, but  would  anyone  use  that  as  an 
argument  against  departments  of  health, 
quarantine  stations,  baby  welfare  work? 
Would  any  disease-ridden  city  offer  that 
as  an  excuse? 

Mr.  Gleason  has  seen  the  wonderful 
outburst  of  heroism  and  high  devotion 
to  an  unselfish  cause  which  this  war  has 
called  out,  and  he  longs  for  some  such 
baptism  of  fire  for  us  unawakened  peo- 
ple. No  one  who  has  had  any  experi- 
ence of  life  would  quarrel  with  him  for 


holding  that  it  is  under  the  ministry  of 
suffering  and  struggle  that  the  most 
beautiful  qualities  come  to  life.  We  can 
all  think  of  men  and  women  who 
through  pain  and  privation  have  reach- 
ed heights  unknown  to  the  mere  healthy, 
happy  animal,  but  most  of  us  would 
hesitate  to  use  that  as  an  argument  for 
letting  sickness  and  poverty  abound,  be- 
cause we  also  know  that,  though  cer- 
tain rare  souls  do  emerge  from  the  fire 
strengthened  and  purified,  to  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  suffering  and  abject 
poverty  are  stunting  and  embittering. 

IN  spite  of  the  tales  of  individual 
magnaminity  that  come  to  us  from 
the  warring  countries,  we  cannot  believe 
that,  by  and  large,  the  effect  on  these 
peoples  will  be  ennobling.  The  effect  of 
our  Civil  War,  surely  a  war  of  ideals 
if  ever  any  was,  can  be  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  seventies  and  eighties — a 
period  which  we  now  look  upon  as  the 
least  worthy  in  our  history. 

Mr.  Gleason  accuses  us  of  not  having 
informed  ourselves  concerning  the  facts 
of  the  war,  but  even  those  of  us  who 
have  read  the  Bryce  report  believe  that 
the  facts  of  the  war  do  not  mean  only 
the  incidents  of  the  war,  though  as  the 
months  go  by  the  incidents  tend  to  over- 
shadow all  else  until  the  causes  for 
which  each  side  believed  it  was  fight- 
ing bid  fair  to  be  submerged  in  the  ab- 
sorption over  the  manner  of  conducting 
the  war,  the  allies  seeming  to  think  only 
of  Belgian  atrocities,  poisonous  gases, 
the  torpedoing  of  passenger  vessels,  the 
Germans  only  of  the  British  starvation 
blockade.  We  believe  that  such  a 
course  leads  nowhere,  that  the  only 
hope  is  to  turn  our  minds  from  what  has 
happened  and  is  happening  at  the  front, 
and  to  plan  for  what  is  to  come. 

The   real  question  between   Mr.   Glea- 


WEAVERS 

By  Mary  Carolyn  Davies 


T/f7~  RAVING,  i 
rl/     We,    the    women     of    the 

iv  or  Id, 
In    the    dark,    and   when    the    day 

shines, 

In  the  night  and  yet  at  dawn 
II' caving 

Weaving,  as  women  weave,  witli 
tears  and  tenderness, 

U'ilh  glad  hands  and  with  lips 
kissed  into  smiling, 

Wearily  weaving 

With  sine/ing,  and  with  doubt, 

II' caving 

Wondrous  things  we  weave,  eter- 
nally : 

Men.  and  worlds,  and  dreams 


son — and  the  many  who  are  like-minded 
with  him — and  ourselves  is  this:  What 
can  we  do  to  help  in  this  crisis,  how  can 
we  help  to  shorten  the  war,  how  can  we 
place  ourselves  in  the  best  position  to  be 
of  use  in  the  final  settlement? 

MR.  GLEASON  wishes  us  to  join 
the  allies,  to  throw  our  strength 
openly  on  the  side  with  which  most  of  us 
sympathize,  whose  ideals  are  more  like 
our  own  and  whose  methods  of  warfare 
have  not  outraged  our  moral  sense.  We 
believe  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  lose 
all  hope  of  acting  a  mediatory  role,  that 
indeed  the  blind  partisanship  which 
would  inevitably  spring  up  in  our  minds 
would  make  us  unable  even  to  see  two 
sides  to  the  question.  We  believe  it 
would  have  results  in  this  country  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  Europe,  if  not  so  ex- 
treme, among  them  a  fanatical  exagger- 
ation of  the  feeling  of  nationality  lead- 
ing to  cleavages  in  our  own  population. 

Nor  can  we  share  Mr.  Gleason's  hope 
that  if  we  were  allies  of  England  and 
Japan  we  might  modify  policies  of  theirs 
with  which  we  are  not  in  sympathy,  be- 
cause we  fear  that  in  a  short  time  we 
should  be  in  sympathy  with  them  or  al 
least  ready  to  accept  them  in  the  in- 
terest of  success.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  Great  Britain  was  in  some  ways 
more  liberally  minded  than  America,  for 
she  gave  asylum  to  Russian  refugees 
whom  our  immigration  laws  would  have 
barred  out,  but  now  after  these  months 
of  war,  liberalism  in  Great  Britain  is 
gone.  Why  should  we  suppose  it  would 
be  different  with  us  ? 

We  should  find  ourselves  entangled  in 
the  near-eastern  problem  with  its  com- 
plicated and  conflicting  national  ambi- 
tions and  greeds,  and  perhaps  in  the  pre- 
posterous commercial  boycott  that  is 
now  being  urged,  the  ''war  after  the 
war,"  as  Mr.  Brailsford  calls  it.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  evils  which  we 
pacifists  see  in  such  a  course.  Mr. 
Gleason  thinks  we  are  altogether  mis- 
taken and  that  is  his  right,  but  we  do 
protest  that  such  a  mistake  is  not  evi- 
dence of  indifference  or  hardness  of 
heart.  Surely  "light  words"  are  impos- 
sible to  anyone  who  has  seen  the  coun- 
tries at  war,  the  young  men  starting  for 
the  front,  the  derelicts  drifting  back, 
the  women  waiting  at  home,  the  or- 
phaned children  in  the  houses  of  strang- 
ers. We  do  feel  the  outrages  and  the 
suffering,  but  feeling  is  not  everything 
and  we  try  to  remember  the  admonition 
of  the  wisest  of  men:  "Wisdom  is  the 
principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom 
and  with  all  thy  getting,  get  understand- 
ing." 


The  New  Army  Law 

A  Pacifist  View  by  the  Editorial  Director  of  the  American 

Union  Against  Militarism 

By  Charles  T.  Hallinan 


SOMEBODY  ought  to  write  a 
Handbook  for  Pacifists,  and  do  it 
quickly.  Such  a  handbook,  as  I 
conceive  it,  would  not  be  devoted  to  the 
twenty  odd  existing  plans  for  world 
peace,  nor  even  to  those  large  and  un- 
real totals  summing  up  the  waste  of 
war  and  preparedness  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  Rather  it  should  furnish 
the  pacifist  and  his  profane,  Jeffersonian 
alley,  the  anti-militarist,  with  a  close, 
critical,  up-to-the-minute  analysis  of  the 
whole  vast  welter  of  preparedness 
schemes. 

At  present  we  are  fighting  a  dozen 
intelligent  propagandas,  well-financed 
and  skilfully  directed.  With  what  are 
we  fighting  them?  Chiefly  with  a  wide- 
spread distrust  of  something  called  mili- 
tarism which  is  commonly  embodied  in 
the  bogey  of  a  large  standing  army. 

But  the  easy  victory  of  the  impudent 
military  legislation  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  and  the  unchecked  career  of 
the  equally  impudent,  not  to  say  disas- 
trous, army  bill  in  Congress  should  show 
us  that  our  old  standby  will  not  suffice, 
that  militarism  takes  constantly  new 
forms  not  quickly  recognized  by  the  un- 
tutored Jeffersonian.  Until  the  latter  is 
aroused  to  see  what  is  really  taking 
place  we  can  count  only  on  the  resist- 
ance of  a  few.  The  fight  is  the  same  as 
it  has  always  been,  but  new  forms,  new 
proposals,  new  slogans,  have  given  it 
new  life. 

This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  recent  army  bill  which  pass- 
ed Congress  with  the  votes  of  practical- 
ly all  the  so-called  pacifist  members  of 
both  Houses,  was  endorsed  with  three 
hearty  official  cheers  by  the  pacifist  sec- 
retary of  war  and  was  signed  with  an 
eloquent  flourish  by  our  anti-militarist 
President.  The  New  York  Tribune 
called  it  a  "pacifist"  victory,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  another  such  "victory" 
might  easily  see  the  pacifists  rendered 
utterly  ineffective  for  the  rest  of  the 
fight.' 

For  what  the  new  law  chiefly  does  is 
to  multiply  enormously  the  centers  of 
militarist  infection.  It  is  not  an  emerg- 
ency measure,  suddenly  bringing  a  vast 
army  into  life  at  the  behest  of  the  ex- 
cited press.  (Chairman  Hay  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  who 
has  a  lively  prejudice  against  the  regu- 
lar army  saw  to  this.)  But  it  pumps 
enough  downright  militarism  into  the 
cherished  body  politic  to  poison  us  for 
the  next  ten  years.  Indeed,  if  we  are 


u  c  i  'HE  old  form  of  militarism, 
J_  the  man  on  horseback,  the 
crossing  of  the  Rubicon,  the  coup 
d'etat — these  things  arc  ancient 
and  out  of  style  and  wholly  behind 
the  times.  There  is  a  more  mod- 
ern, a  more  subtle,  a  less  danger- 
ous, and  less  suspected  method  by 
which  modern  militarism  under 
the  guise  of  law  and  order,  as  in 
West  Virginia,  supplants  the 
courts  and  tears  down  the  guar- 
antees of  personal  liberty.  It  sub- 
ordinates the  civil  to  the  military 
authority  as  happened  in  the  New 
York  [constitutional]  convention 
when  the  influence  of  the  state 
militia  defeated  the  provision  to 
the  constitution  providing  a  jury 
trial  for  civilians  when  the  courts 
were  open. 

"Modern  militarism  dictates 
from  the  gallery  here,  through  its 
persistent  and  well-organised  lob- 
by, what  appropriations  shall  be 
made  in  its  interest  and  on  its  be- 
half. .  .  .  Why  should  men 
adopt  the  old  method  and  risk  life 
in  an  effort  to  subjugate  a  govern- 
ment or  a  country  to  their  will 
when  they  can  effectuate  their  pur- 
poses, fix  the  amount  of  the  ap- 
propriation and  shape  the  laws, 
set  at  defiance  the  courts  and 
usurp  the  civil  authorities,  and  do 
it  all  under  the  inspiring  shibbo- 
leths of  law  and  order,  patriotism 
and  preparedness?" — S  E  N  A  T  o  R 
WILLIAM  E.  BORAH,  discussing  the 
new  army  bill  "federalising"  and 
subsidising  the  National  Guard. 


rid  of  it  in  a  decade,  even  with  the  help 
01  the  post-bellum  reaction  which  many 
pacifists  anticipate,  we  shall  be  lucky  ! 

The  new  law  doubles  the  regular 
army.  General  Emory  Upton,  whose 
volume.  The  Military  Policy  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  bible  of  the  Army 
League,  and  to  some  extent  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  League,  laid  down  the 
rule  that  our  standing  army  ought  to  be 
in  the  ratio  of  1,000  men  for  every  mil- 
lion of  our  population.  At  this  rate  we 
should  have  a  regular  army  of  110,000. 
For  many  years  this  theory  satisfied  the 
army  authorities,  but  in  the  prepared- 
ness agitation  they  saw  their  chance  and, 
by  fighting  for  a  regular  army  of  250,- 
000 — scaring  the  lower  House  to  death  ! 
— finally  walked  off  with  enough  new 
units  and  enough  additional  personnel  to 
existing  units,  to  bring  its  total  up  to 
206,000  in  time  of  peace  and  254.000  in. 


time  of  war.  The  peace  increase  will 
come  at  the  rate  of  about  12.000  en- 
listed men  a  year. 

This  immediately  raises  the  problem 
of  enlistment.  Adjutant-General  Mc- 
Cain, who  has  charge  of  enlistments, 
told  Congress  that  it  was  physically  im- 
possible to  recruit  more  than  140,000 
men  at  the  present  rate  of  pay.  Con- 
gress, assuming,  it  must  be  confessed, 
a  "we  should  worry"  attitude,  declined 
to  raise  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  man.  Nor 
did  it  spend  much  time  considering 
schemes  for  making  army  life  attractive 
by  a  radical  re-organization  of  it  along 
industrial  lines.  It  contented  itself  with 
authorizing  the  secretary  of  war  to  pro- 
vide the  enlisted  men  with  such  instruc- 
tion as  will  "increase  their  military  ef- 
ficiency" and  at  the  same  time  "enable 
them  to  return  to  civil  life  better  equip- 
ped for  industrial,  commercial  and  gen- 
eral business  occupations"  including 
either  "agriculture  or  the  mechanic 
arts."  There  is  a  job  for  some  bright 
man ! 

Obviously  the  act  will  have  to  lie  lib- 
erally construed  if  anything  comes  of  it. 
Another  suggestion  adopted  for  solving 
the  enlistment  problem  was  that  of  mak- 
ing every  postmaster,  of  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  class,  a  recruiting  of- 
ficer with  a  bounty  of  $5  for  every  re- 
cruit secured  and  accepted.  This  prom- 
ises to  be  an  interesting  step  in  the 
evolution  of  the  postmaster;  like  his 
continental  confrere,  he  may  be  selling 
tobacco  next. 

The  new  law,  which  is  a  compromise 
between  the  original  Hay  and  Chamber- 
lain bills,  with  some  additional  features, 
is  shorn  of  two  bright  ideas  of  Senator 
Chamberlain's  on  the  loss  of  which  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves.  One  was  a 
plan  for  a  bold  raid  on  the  federal  civil 
service  in  the  name  of  "military  pre- 
paredness." It  provided  that  when  an 
enlisted  man  reached  the  end  of  his 
term,  he  could  take  an  examination  un- 
der a  board  of  army  officers  and,  on 
passing  it,  be  certified  for  transfer  to 
the  eligible  list  of  whatever  department, 
bureau  or  form  of  work  for  which  his 
superior  officers  might  conceive  him  to 
be  fitted.  In  other  words,  enlist  in  the 
army  and,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  ac- 
cept a  life  job  in  a  government  depart- 
ment without  going  through  the  for- 
mality of  the  regular  civil  service  tests. 

This  would  have  made  a  nice  mess  of 
civil  service  affairs  but  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  stimulated  enlistments 
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and  thus  enabled  the  army  to  postpone 
the  disagreeable  solution  of  the  enlist- 
ment problem  which  confronts  it,  the 
solution  which  lies  in  converting  its 
feudal  and  life-wasting  machine  into  a 
vocational  training  system. 

Another  Chamberlain  scheme  which 
went  overboard  was  that  of  the  school 
rese.rve.  This  was  an  elaborate  plan 
for  introducing  military  training  into 
schools  and  colleges,  including  training 
in  military  camps  for  the  boys  at  regu- 
lar army  pay.  During  this  period  of 
tutelage  the  boys  would  belong  to  the 
reserve  and  would  be  subject,  like  the 
ex-soldiers  in  the  regular  army,  to  be 
called  to  the  colors.  A  much  milder 
provision  survives  in  the  law.  It  gives 
liberal  training  camp  opportunities — 
minus  pay — and  practically  extends  to 
any  school  or  college  desiring  it  the  free 
military  instruction  now  given  the  so- 
called  "land  grant"  colleges. 

But  it  was  in  the  revolutionary  pro- 
visions "federalizing"  and  subsidizing 
the  National  Guard  that  they  caught 
most  of  the  pacifists  napping,  a  plight 
described  from  the  press  gallery  in  the 
words  of  the  Spoon  River  Anthology : 

"Where    are    Uncle    Isaac    and    Aunt 

Emily, 
And    old    Towney    Kincaid    and    Se- 

vigne  Houghton, 

And  Major  Walker  who  had  talked 
With  venerable  men  of  the   revolu- 
)  tion  ? — 

All,  all,  are  sleeping  on  the  hill." 

Well,  not  all  of  them.  The  American 
Union  Against  Militarism  was  able  to 
reach  a  good  many,  but  collectively  they 
were  unable  to  beat  the  National  Guard 
"lobby."  We  have  an  enemy  to  fight 
now  who  is  entrenched  in  national  poli- 
tics and  public  affairs  as  the  regular 
army  never  has  been.  That  enemy, 
speaking  from  the  pacifist  point  of  view, 
is  the  organized  National  Guard. 

Theoretically  and  legally,  the  National 
Guard  represents  the  civilian ;  practical- 
ly, he  represents  the  militarist  point  of 
view.  This  is  something  the  civilian  is 
only  just  beginning  to  find  out.  The 
average  militia  man  may  be  unsoldierly 
to  a  degree  and  his  particular  organiza- 
tion may  apparently  take  a  livelier  inter- 
est in  state  politics  or  in  social  affairs 
than  in  military  drill,  but  from  the  pac- 
ifist point  of  view  these  characteristics 
are  superficial.  They  do  not,  or  should 
not.  disguise  the  fact  that  the  national 
guardsman  is  an  utterly  uncritical  ad- 
herent of  the  militarist  point  of  view, 
and  that  the  brains  of  the  movement 
are  entirely  enlisted  on  the  side  of  uni- 
versal compulsory  military  service  and 
of  nearly  every  stupid  survival  of  the 
military  regime,  including  race  preju- 
dice, class  prejudice  and  the  bad  man- 
ners of  the  militarv  machine. 


For  evidence  of  race  prejudice  see 
the  New  York  papers  of  recent  date. 
For  evidence  of  class  prejudice  see  the 
two  recent  admirable  speeches  of  Sen- 
ator Borah  of  Idaho.  For  evidence  of 
their  bad  manners,  due  simply  to  a 
slavish  imitation  of  the  so-called  "serv- 
ice" etiquette,  see  this  plaintive  para- 
graph from  the  Army  and  Nai'y  Journal: 

"There  was  considerable  surprise  and 
embarrassment  to  some  of  the  special 
guests  at  a  recent  review  of  the 
Twelfth  Infantry,  N.  Y.,  due  to  an  un- 
locked order  issued  by  Colonel  Wads- 
worth.  Just  after  the  guests  had  gone 
into  the  board  of  officers'  room  the  offi- 
cers of  the  guard  made  a  survey  of 
those  inside,  and  as  politely  as  their  dis- 
agreeable orders  would  permit  asked 
such  male  guests  not  in  full  dress  to  re- 
tire from  the  room,  as  the  colonel  had 
so  ordered.  Those-  in  Tuxedos,  al- 
though not  strictly  full  dress,  were  not 
molested.  All  of  the  guests  asked  to  re- 
tire had  been  invited  by  officers,  and  the 
invitations  did  not  say  that  military  or 
full  dress  must  be  worn.  In  all  regi- 
ments such  events  in  the  past  have  been 
informal,  and  prominent  officers  of  both 
the  army  and  National  Guard  have  fre- 
quently been  present  in  ordinary  dress, 
and  are  welcome  in  all  other  regiments. 
Officers  of  the  Twelfth  whose  guests 
had  been  asked  to  leave  the  officers' 
room  naturally  felt  very  uncomfortable, 
to  say  the  least." 

But  most  significant,  of  course,  is  the 
reactionary  character  of  the  state  legis- 
lation which  the  New  York  National 
Guard  has  sponsored  and  put  through  in 
the  name  of  preparedness.  Those  five 
bills  do  not  need  the  naive  eloquence  of 
General  O'Ryan  to  set  them  off  in  their 
proper  light :  they  represent  all  that  the 
civilian  detests  in  the  idea  of  militarism. 
And  their  passage,  if  we  may  credit  the 
various  military  journals,  has  been  hail- 
ed with  enthusiasm  by  the  organized  mil- 
itia everywhere.  They  are  headed  to- 
ward compulsory  service,  and  that  to 
the  enthusiastic  guardsman,  means  an 
end  to  the  long  chase  after  members  and 
to  the  problem  of  discipline.  It  is  the 
goal  he  dreams  of. 

Under  the  Hay-Chamberlain  bill — 
considerably  more  Hay  than  Chamber- 
lain— the  National  Guard  assumes  the 
proportions  of  a  Frankenstein.  Con- 
gress says,  in  substance,  to  the  militia : 
•'Here  is  a  subsidy  of  from  $50.000.000 
to  $75.000,000  which  we  give  you,  chief- 
ly because  you  have  votes  and  we  re- 
spect your  votes,  but  theoretically  lie- 
cause  you  represent  the  'second  line  of 
defence'  and  we  want  you  to  he  an  effi- 
cient line.  So  to  everybody  from  the 
rank  of  captain  up  we  shall  give  a  little 
bonus  of  $500  a  year  and  to  the  others 
H  proportion.  We  shall  give  you  lib- 
eral equipment,  only  please  be  a  little 


more  careful  with  the  equipment  than 
you  have  been  in  the  past.  (You  know 
you  have  lost  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars worth  of  government  equipment  and 
this  is  very  irregular.)  But  before  we 
give  any  state  this  subsidy,  that  state 
must  have  enrolled  in  its  militia  at  least 
200  men  for  each  senator  and  congress- 
man, increasing  yearly  until  it  has  800 
men  for  every  congressional  district  and 
senatorship." 

There  are  other  provisions,  of  more 
interest  to  the  guardsman  than  to  the 
civilian.  W!hat  does  interest  the  latter, 
however,  is  the  belated  discovery  that 
under  the  law  he  belongs  to  the  militia. 
To  be  sure,  it  is  the  unorganized  militia, 
but  there  it  stands,  the  militia.  There 
are  exemptions  but  even  the  exemptions 
have  an  ominous  sound : 

".  .  .  pilots ;  mariners  in  sea  serv- 
ice; and  all  persons  who  because  of  re- 
ligious belief  shall  claim  exemption,  if 
the  conscientious  holding  of  such  belief 
shall  be  established;  but  not  to  be  ex- 
empt from  militia  service  in  any  capac- 
ity the  President  shall  declare  to  be 
non-combatant." 

This  has  only  one  purpose,  to  pave 
the  way  toward  conscription  or  com- 
pulsory service.  The  clause  referring 
to  the  non-combatant  capacities  is  ob- 
viously borrowed  from  English  experi- 
ence in  which  it  was  found  possible  to 
conscript  "conscientious  objectors"  into 
allied  semi-military  activities.  But  ad- 
mitting that  in  time  of  war  the  authori- 
ties might  resort  to  "drafts,"  law  or  no 
law,  the  real  significance  of  the  Hay- 
Chamberlain  act  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
enlists  the  National  Guard  violently  and 
from  motives  of  self-interest,  in  a  cam- 
paign in  every  state  for  compulsory 
service  in  the  guard  in  time  of  peace. 
It  does  this  by  the  simple  process  of 
making  it  incumbent  upon  the  guard 
very  greatly  to  increase  its  membership 
if  it  expects  to  enjoy  the  federal  subsidy. 

This  will  prove  to  be  hard  work,  es- 
pecially under  the  rigorous  conditions 
which  the  regular  army  will  lay  down, 
and  the  National  Guard,  in  desperation, 
will  begin  to  campaign  for  universal 
service  as  a  way  out  of  its  difficulties. 
The  New  York  National  Guard  has 
shown  the  way  and  the  others  will  not 
be  slow  to  follow.  The  Baltimore  Sun, 
under  date  of  May  22,  contains  the 
opening  gun,  an  interview  with  General 
(  iaither  of  the  Maryland  National  Guard 
in  which  the  latter  solemnly  announces 
that  "the  citizens  of  Maryland  must 
take  more  interest  in  tne  guard  and 
join  it  or  we'll  have  to  resort  to  com- 
pulsory service." 

It  is  a  nice  dilemma  and  those  who 
don't  care  for  it  can  take  it  out  on  the 
administration.  There  seems  no  other 
place  to  put  the  blame. 


The  Romance  of  a  Mosquito  Campaign 

By  Gertrude  Seymour 


OF  THK  SURVEY  STAFF 


IX  1/54.  a  French  scientific  gentle- 
man. M.  Joblot,  reported  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  water  of  a  basin  at 
Si.  Magloire,  Paris,  "a  new  kind  of  fish 
which  might  be  called  an  aquatic  cater- 
pillar." M.  Joblot  might  see  his  "aquatic 
caterpillars"  in  dozens  in  the  electric- 
lighted  glass  tanks  that  yon  may  study 
in  some  drugstore  windows  in  Man- 
hattan or  at  the  entrance  to  the  Health 
Department  today ;  for  his  "new  fish" 
proved  to  be  neither  exclusively  old- 
world  specimens,  nor  limited  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  were  nothing 
more  or  less  than  mosquitoes  in  the  larva 
stage. 

But  no  caterpillar  ever  showed  such 
earnest  zeal  as  do  these  air-hungry  little 
wrigglers  in  the  tanks,  struggling  to  the 
surface  to  breathe.  Even  the  pale  green 
inch-worm  reaching  frantically  for  his 
next  foothold  is  positively  Delsartian  in 
his  gestures  compared  with  these  writh- 
ing little  dark  things.  Their  contortions 
are  one  means  of  identifying  them,  it 
seems ;  for  the  larvae  of  the  Culex  mos- 
quitoes feed  at  the  bottom  of  a  pool 
where  they  can  find  the  more  substan- 
tial food  they  need  for  their  growth — 
small  algae  or  debris  of  dead  animals. 

"Some  are  markedly  cannibalistic,  and 
devour  living  organisms  of  almost  their 
own  size,"  says  Dr.  C.  S.  Ludlow,  in  her 
study  of  Philippine  mosquitoes. 

Rations  had  been  strewn  for  them 
along  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  where  in- 
stinct told  them  to  seek  food.  Again  at 
the  surface  and  the  breathing-tube  ad- 
justed, all  are  quiet.  Head  downward 
they  hang,  stiff  as  little  sticks,  as  if  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  city  an  interested 
dragon-fly,  seeing  something  move,  might 
pounce.  Only  the  little  hairs  around  the 
mouth  vibrate,  attracting  particles  of 
food. 

Except  a  few  brilliantly  colored 
species,  larvae  are  of  a  soft,  dull  grey — 
so  excellent  a  protective  coloring  amid 
the  sticks  and  moss  and  debris  of  their 
native  pools,  that  even  experienced  col- 
lectors confess  to  have  narrowly  escaped 
missing  them.  Satisfied  with  air.  down 
they  went  again,  in  their  tank.  One 
minute — three  minutes — even  fifteen, 
they  are  said  to  remain  below ;  then 
again  a  struggle  upward.  Perhaps  the 
bright  electric  light  nearby  behind  the 
tank  made  them  rise  more  quickly  than 
in  their  accustomed  pools,  for  here  they 
moved  restlessly  up  and  down.  This 
seems  their  whole  existence  at  this 
larvae,  stage,  save  for  the  occasional 
molting  in  all  species. 

But    here    are    two    horizontal    bodies, 
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The  breathing-tube  extends  from  last 
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not  clinging  by  breathing-tubes,  head 
downward,  but  floating  along  the  under 
surface  of  the  water.  Just  a  chance,  of 
course,  that  some  other  aquatic  insect 
was  scooped  up  with  the  mosquito  larvae ; 
but  also  a  chance  that  here,  at  the  very 
door  of  the  Department  of  Health,  are 
two  larvae  of  the  malarial  mosquito. 
Anopheles,  peacefully  passing  through 
the  stages  of  their  development.  For 
Anopheles  has  no  breathing-tube:  its 
chunky  head  rotates  rapidly  on  a  filament 
— hardly  a  neck.  It  stays  at  the  sur- 
face eating  lighter  food  than  a  Culex 
needs,  and  by  its  position  more  exposed 
to  enemies  of  the  air  than  its  less  dan- 
gerous neighbors  who  for  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  are  below,  out  of  reach 
of  feelers  and  beaks. 

But    it    is    more     important     that    this 
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crowding  gang  of  little  chaps  shall  get 
an  idea  of  mosquito  life  than  that  these 
two  larvae  shall  be  identified;  so  you 
step  back  and  watch  the  wide  eyes  and 
hear  the  foreign  sounds  of  guttural  in- 
terest and  amazement. 

The  larval  stage  itself  is  prolonged 
from  a  few  days  to  several  months. 
Larvae  from  eggs  laid  in  the  autumn 
have  been  known  to  survive  the  winter 
frozen  solid  in  ice.  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  writes  of  larvae  found  in 
the  depth  of  winter  frozen  up  in  leaves 
of  pitcher-plants  on  New  Jersey  mead- 
ows. More  than  one  hundred  of  these 
larvae,  thawed  out,  continued  to  grow 
when  removed  to  a  warm  laboratory, 
and  developed  into  a  variety  of  the 
Culex.  Less  successfully  do  they  sur- 
vive, however,  in  the  absence  of  moist- 
ure. Dr.  Howard  was  able  to  revive 
only  a  few  after  water  had  been  drained 
from  them  for  more  than  twenty- four 
hours;  none,  after  forty-eight  hours. 

There,  toward  the  top  of  the  tank, 
partly  out  of  the  water,  you  notice  sev- 
eral bulging  shapes — larvae  that  have 
entered  the  briefer  pupa  stage  of  two 
days,  perhaps,  at  most.  They  take  no 
food  during  this  stage;  and  soon  the 
bulging  thorax  spreads  yet  further, 
breaks,  and  a  winged  thing  struggles  out 
and  stands  by  his  empty  shell — a  pest,  but 
also  a  mystery.  During  midsummer 
heat,  Howard  estimates  that  the  life 
cycle  is  completed  in  about  ten  days. 
That  means  a  whole  new  generation  of 
mosquitoes  every  fortnight.  Verily,  the 
campaign  is  only  now  "on." 

Your  new-born  Culex  seems  a  feeble 
thing,  as  yet.  It  does  not  try  to  fly.  You 
can  study  it  with  your  pocket-magni- 
fier. Does  it  stand  hump-shouldered, 
its  anterior  legs  bent  to  form  an  "M"? 
It  is  doubtless  one  of  your  Culex  friends. 
troublesome,  but  as  far  as  yet  known, 
harmless.  Should  it  stand  on  straight 
legs,  proboscis  and  body  all  in  one 
straight  line,  you  know  it  for  an  Ano- 
pheles, malaria-bearer.  Does  it  sing 
forth  cheerily,  a  brave  buzz,  high  in 
pitch?  Another  token  of  Culex. 

The  Anopheles  has  a  lower,  quieter 
note — an  interesting  parallel,  says  How- 
ard, to  the  bass  voice  of  the  villain  in 
the  piece.  And.  finally,  if  your  speci- 
men displays  feathered  antennae,  and 
other  decorative  touches,  you  recognize 
these  as  part  of  nature's  compensation  to 
the  short-lived,  usually  harmless,  and 
not  always  indispensable  male.  The  male 
of  nearly  all  species  lives  only  a  few 
days :  he  has  been  known  to  bite,  but  onlv 
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LEFT,  Larvae  of  Culex  mosquito  com- 
ing up  to  breathe 


RIGHT,     Mr.     and     Mrs.     Anopheles 
Maculipennis.    The  male  is  easily  rec- 
ognized by  his  feathery  antennae 


rarely,  since  his  proboscis  is  softer  than 
the  female's  and  cannot  usually  pene- 
trate human  skin.  But  as  a  balance  to 
the  blood-thirstier  tendencies  of  his 
spouse,  he  lives  long  enough  to  develop 
a  distinct  taste  for  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  has  been  often  found  hovering 
around  the  mouths  of  recently  opened 
beer  or  wine  bottles,  exhibiting  every 
sign  of  dissipation. 

The  "feathers"  of  his  antennae  were 
proved,  some  years  ago,  by  a  German 
experimenter  in  acoustics,  to  be  audi- 
tory, responding  to  vibrations  numbering 
over  500  a  second.  The  buzz  of  a  female 
mosquito  seemed  to  cause  the  best  re- 
sponse when  its  vibrations  struck  the 
male's  antennae  at  right  angles;  i.e., 
when  he  faced  in  her  direction.  Hence 
his  feathery  hairs  were  an  aid  to  him 
at  mating  time.  But  even  here  he  is  not 
always  needed,  since  instances  of  appar- 
ent parthenogenesis  are  recorded. 

The  female  of  all  species  contributes 
more  to  race  history  and  has,  in  insur- 
ance parlance,  a  greater  expectation  of 
life.  "Bite  and  die"  is  a  long  since  dis- 
proved adage.  In  the  yellow  fever  tests 
in  Cuba,  Finlay  and  the  army  medical 
board  noticed  that  the  same  yellow  fever 
mosquito  bit  again  and  again,  living  for 
several  weeks  or,  in  summer,  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Other  species  are  known 
to  have  survived  a  winter. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  moist 
places,  preferably,  in  most  ingenious 
hiding-places.  The  leaves  of  pitcher- 
plants,  hollows  in  trees,  broken  bottles 
and  empty  cans  on  the  scrap-heap,  fire- 
buckets  in  the  very  halls  of  a  hotel,  empty 
flower-vases,  hoof-prints  and  wheel- 
tracks — all  have  been  utilized  by  the  per- 
sistent breeder.  Cisterns,  eaves  and  gut- 
ters are  ideal  for  her  purpose. 

Howard  tells  of  the  visit  made  by  an 
army  officer  to  the  home  of  a  fellow- 
officer  in  Cuba  and  of  the  anxiety  he 
found  because,  in  spite  of  every  possible 
precaution,  yellow  fever  mosquitoes  were 
still  in  the  quarters.  All  the  trouble 
came  from  the  shallow,  water-filled  jars 
in  which  the  table  legs  stood  to  keep 
ants  from  the  table :  for  the  Irish  orderly 
had  faithfully  put  kerosene  on  the  one 


WATCHFUL    WAITING 

Anopheles,  the  malaria  mosquito,  at 
left;  Culex,  hump-shouldtftd,  at  right 

jar  pointed  out- — and  on  no  other. 

As  one  mosquito  may  lay  from  fifty 
to  five  hundred  eggs  at  once,  the  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  every  possible 
breeding-place  is  obvious — and  of  mak- 
ing it  uninhabitable.  Dry  eggs  may  live 
for  month's,  developing  when  water  again 
reaches  them.  They  may  even  be  car- 
ried far  afield  when  the  wind  tears  away 
the  light  grass  or  leaves,  on  which  th<j 
egg-bunch  is  deposited. 

With  so  many  inconspicuous  breeding- 
places  nearby,  the  old  theory  that  mos- 
quitoes are  "blown  in  from  long  dis- 
tances," is  more  labor-saving  than 
scientific.  That  mosquitoes  may  endure 
long,  deliberate  flights  was  noted  by  Le 
Prince  and  his  co-workers  at  Gatun 
Lake.  These  flights,  perhaps  stimulated 
by  the  scent  of  human  beings,  were 
sometimes  straight  across  a  stiff  breeze 
and  "over  ground  containing  very  little 
protection  from  wind  by  high  grass  or 
bushes." 

Night  after  night,  always  between 
sunset  and  darkness,  came  swarms  of 
Anopheles  to  the  new  settlement.  To 
see  how  far  the  insects  would  go,  if  they 
passed  the  settlement  at  all,  the  sanitary 
commission  devised  a  means  of  staining 
them — spraying  them  with  aniline  blue 

t-'r<>m  Mosquito  Control  in  Panama,  by  Le  Prince 
and   Orenntein,    G.    P.    Putnam'*  Knns 


Oil  cart  spraying  roadside  ditches  in 
the    Canal    Zone    during    the    anti- 
malaria  campaign 
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as  they  clung  to  nets  into  which  they 
had  been  lured  by  patient  Negroes  vim 
lay  there  as  bait.  Relatively  few,  in 
comparison  with  the  swarms  in  flight,  of 
course,  were  caught;  fewer  were  later 
found.  But  stained  insects  were  caught 
from  1,200  to  6,250  feet  away  from  tin- 
spot  where  they  were  liberated.  Such  a 
degree  of  activity  marks  a  keen  hunger 
for  human  blood. 

Until  lately,  human  indifference  to 
backyard  conditions  and  to  nearby  swamp 
areas  has  made  special  exertion  on  the 
mosquitoes'  part  unnecessary.  Sanita- 
tion, like  charity,  begins  at  home.  It 
may,  however,  very  well  learn  lessons 
from  abroad.  Knowledge  of  malarial 
mosquitoes  is  due  to  students  in  France. 
West  Africa,  England,  Italy,  India  and 
Panama.  Into  northern  extermination 
work  are  introduced  many  features  of 
the  tropical  campaigns. 

What  Le  Prince  calls  the  "attack  by 
filling,"  the  "attack  by  drainage"  and 
that  by  oiling,  are  being  carried  forward 
by  the  interested  allies  of  New  Jersey. 
New  York  and  Connecticut.  Jamaica 
meadows  will  shortly  be  meadows — not 
swamps — when  the  electric  machines 
have  cut  a  few  more  drainage  channels. 
These  measures  have  assumed  an  eco- 
nomic importance.  After  the  anti- 
malaria  work  at  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C.. 
an  officer  of  the  Roanoke  Mills  Company 
wrote  to  Surgeon  R.  H.  von  Ezdorf,  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  who  had  been 
in  charge : 

"I  will  frankly  admit  that  I  could  not 
realize  what  a  great  change  could  be 
brought  about  by  systematic  work  and 
with  comparatively  little  expense.  The 
money  spent  in  anti-malarial  work  here 
has  paid  the  quickest  and  most  enormous 
dividends  I  have  ever  seen  from  any  in- 
vestment, and  after  having  had  our  ex- 
perience I  would,  if  necessary,  do  tru- 
work  over  again  if  I  knew  it  would  cost 
ten  times  the  amount. 

"I  will  close  by  adding  that  our  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  the  eradica- 
tion of  mosquitoes  is  not  only  the  proper 
thing  to  do  from  a  strictly  health  stand- 
point, but  .  .  .  also  exceedingly 
profitable." 

The  increased  volume  of  work  resulting 
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from  these  improved  conditions  is  aston- 
ishing. This  same  letter  says  that  be- 
fore the  anti-malarial  work  was  begun, 
the  company  averaged  sixty-six  looms 
standing  idle  daily  throughout  the  hot 
season  for  lack  of  weavers;  after,  there 
was  abundance  of  help.  Before  the  cam- 
paign, twenty-six  days'  work  produced 
238,040  pounds  of  cloth;  after,  twenty- 
six  days'  work  produced  316,804  pounds. 
An  interesting  development  in  anti- 
mosquito  work  is  the  utilization  of  na- 
tural enemies  of  the  mosquito.  In 
Havana,  small  surface-feeding  fish  were 
of  great  value  in  devouring  the  larvae 
as  they  hung  at  the  surface,  breathing. 
And  certain  small  fish  seem  to  live  com- 
fortably in  pools  even  after  the  water 
is  covered  with  the  thin  layer  of  oil  that 
prevents  larvae  from  getting  access  to 
air.  Tad-poles,  dragon-flies,  spiders, 
bats,  even  certain  night  birds — all  are 
enlisted  in  this  battle  a  I'outrancc.  How- 
ever, these  are  of  small  value  in  com- 


parison with  filling,  draining  and  oiling. 

The  Interstate  Mosquito  Committee  of 
New  York  and  vicinity  has  assuredly 
only  one  disease-bearing  genus  to  con- 
sider— the  malaria-carrying  Anopheles. 
Until  the  spring  of  this  year  Anopheles 
maciiHpcimis  or  spotted-wing,  has  been 
held  chiefly  to  blame  for  malaria  in  this 
region.  But  since  the  opening  of  the 
year,  three  investigators  have  found  that 
another  variety,  the  handsome  .-/.  pnncti- 
pennis,  may  also  distribute  that  interest- 
ing atom,  the  malarial  parasite.  There 
are  other  carrier  varieties,  but  these 
two  varieties  are,  according  to  Howard, 
found  practically  everywhere  in  this 
country,  from  New  York  to  Oregon. 

A.  maculipennis  is  a  permanent  sub- 
urban resident  of  New  York  city;  also, 
it  has  a  marked  preference  for  the  ill- 
ventilated  dwellings  of  the  poor.  By  her 
shyness,  her  terror  of  light  that  drives 
her  into  dark  corners,  and  her  low,  in- 
distinct song,  Mrs.  Anopheles  maciili- 


pennis  is  both  difficult  to  catch  and  well 
worth  catching;  for  not  until  the  parasite 
is  drawn  into  the  mosquito's  stomach 
does  it  complete  the  sexual  phase  of  its 
existence  and  start  out  at  the  next  bite, 
strengthened  and  multiplied  for  new 
ravages  in  red  human  blood-corpuscles. 
Then  follows  the  sudden  chill,  the  change 
from  stalwartness  to  shadowy  pallor  as 
the  strong  man  steadies  himself  by  a 
chair  and  couldn't  run  for  a  car  if  his 
salary  depended  upon  it. 

Anopheles  must  go —  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that — for  the  sake  of  public  health 
and  efficiency.  Culex  must  go,  too,  not 
merely  because  it  is  a  nuisance  but  be- 
cause its  power  of  carrying  infections  is 
one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  mos- 
quito investigation.  Take  no  chances,  is 
the  wise  citizen's  rule.  Every  season  is 
mosquito  season ;  every  area  of  damp- 
ness a  possible  breeding-place.  And  one 
careless  citizen  may  undo  the  efforts  of 
a  town. 


The  "'Militarist"  Laws  of  New  York 

By  IVinthrop  D.  Lane 


GUBERNATORIAL  action  on 
the  bills  passed  by  the  last  New 
York  Legislature  was  not  able 
to  fatten  the  essential  leanness  of  the 
session,  yet  the  legislature  of  1916  may 
become  one  of  the  historic  law-making 
bodies  of  the  nation.  Of  constructive 
achievement  there  was  little,  but  the 
legislature  passed  and  the  governor 
signed  a  set  of  so-called  militarist  meas- 
ures— throwing  the  schools  open  to  com- 
pulsory training  and  tightening  the  noose 
of  conscription  around  the  neck  of  every 
adult  male — that  have  already  earned  for 
themselves  the  distinction  of  an  organ- 
ized movement  for  their  repeal. 

The  governor  signed  the  right  one  of 
the  two  Sing  Sing  bills,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  new  prison  on  another 
site  to  supplant  Sing  Sing  but  not  re- 
quiring the  cell  block  type  of  architec- 
ture. The  present  Sing  Sing  is  to  be 
remodelled  and  retained  as  a  receiving 
and  distributing  station  for  prisoners. 
The  governor  approved  also  a  bill  mak- 
ing it  illegal  for  a  child  of  fourteen  to 
be  employed  unless  he  has  passed  the 
eighth  grade.  Heretofore  he  could  be 
employed  if  he  had  passed  the  sixth 
grade. 

He  signed  the  Lockwood-Ellenbogen 
bill  consolidating  the  inspection  of  all 
buildings  except  tenements  in  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent  of  buildings  in 
each  borough  of  New  York  city.  Here- 
tofore, such  inspection  has  been  dis- 
tributed among  several  departments. 
Only  the  governor's  veto  stopped  the  an- 
Mual  raid  on  the  labor  law  in  behalf  of 
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canneries,  creameries  and  dairies. 

The  legislature  failed  to  pass  the 
measures  standardizing  salaries  and 
grades  of  the  20,000  civil  service  em- 
ployes of  the  state.  It  did  give  the 
Horton  Civil  Service  Committee  $7,500 
to  continue  its  work,  however,  and  ap- 
propriated $100,000  for  a  new  laboratory 
for  the  state  Department  of  Health. 

The  workmen's  compensation  law  was 
amended  generally.  The  various  groups 
of  hazardous  employments  were  added 
to,  and  employes  other  than  those  en- 
gaged in  hazardous  employments  may 
now  be  insured.  The  failure  of  the  em- 
ployer to  insure  under  the  law  is  made 
a  misdemeanor. 

No  fewer  than  eighteen  bills  amending 
the  military  law  were  passed  and  signed. 
Many  of  these  relate  to  minor  matters, 
such  as  delinquency  courts  and  retired 
officers.  Two  deal  with  compulsory 
training.  The  Welsh  bill  for  the  first 
time  introduces  provisions  of  an  avowed 
military  character  into  the  education  law 
of  the  state.  In  doing  so  it  turns  its 
back  squarely  upon  the  educational  tra- 
dition. So  concerned  over  this  very  mat- 
ter was  the  legislature  of  1910  that  it 
put  the  following  paragraph  into  the 
education  chapter  of  the  consolidated 
laws  of  that  year:  "Military  Drill  Ex- 
cluded: Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  military  in- 
struction or  drill  in  the  public  schools 
during  school  hours." 

The  Welsh  bill  provides  that  after 
September  1,  1916,  all  children  above 
eight  years  of  age,  both  boys  and  girls, 


in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
shall  receive  as  part  of  their  prescribed 
work  such  physical  training  as  the 
regents  of  the  state,  after  conference 
with  the  Military  Training  Commission, 
may  determine.  Private  schools  also 
must  give  this  discipline.  The  instruc- 
tion is  to  last  at  least  twenty  minutes 
each  day.  Teachers  are  to  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  and  paid  out  of  educa- 
tional funds. 

The  Military  Training  Commission  is 
created  by  the  second  of  the  two  bills 
having  to  do  with  compulsory  discipline, 
the  Slater  measure.  The  commission  is 
composed  of  the  major-general  com- 
manding the  National  Guard,  cx-officio, 
who  is  chairman ;  a  member  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
state  university ;  and  a  third  member  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Since  the 
first  naming  of  a  third  member  will  fall 
to  the  executive  who  signed  the  bill,  the 
prospect  is  that  the  educational  element 
will  be  in  the  minority  for  a  time  at  least. 
The  appointed  members  hold  office  for 
four  years.  All  serve  without  pay. 

The  Military  Training  Commission  has 
concrete  power  over  the  schools.  It  can 
"provide  for  the  observation  and  inspec- 
tion" of  the  compulsory  training  in  the 
schools,  and  may  appoint  and  at  pleasure 
remove  an  inspector  of  physical  train- 
ing at  a  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  It  can 
prescribe  the  powers  and  duties  of  this 
inspector,  and  can  appoint  and  remove 
other  assistants  and  clerks  and  employes 
at  salaries  to  be  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sion. It  can  also  maintain  courses  nf 
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instruction  for  male  teachers  and  physi- 
cal instructors. 

IN  regard  to  the  actual  courses  of 
physical  instruction,  the  Slater  bill  is 
not  content  to  let  the  commission  "confer 
and  advise"  with  the  regents.  It  de- 
clares that  "in  order  to  more  thoroughly 
and  comprehensively  prepare  the  boys  of 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
for  the  duties  and  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship," the  commission  shall 

"recommend  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Board  of  Regents  the  establishment  in 
such  schools  of  habits,  customs  and 
methods  best  adapted  to  develop  correct 
physical  posture  and  bearing,  mental  and 
physical  alertness,  self-control,  disci- 
plined initiative,  sense  of  duty  and  spirit 
of  co-operation  under  leadership." 

Whenever  the  regents  shall  adopt 
recommendations  of  the  commission 
looking  to  these  ends,  they  are  required 
to  make  rules  carrying  the  recommenda- 
tions out. 

But  this  training  for  younger  children, 
though  recommended  and  inspected  by 
military  authorities,  is  called  physical, 
not  military.  The  Slater  measure  goes  a 
step  further  and  contains  a  compulsory 
provision  that  all  boys  between  sixteen 
and  nineteen,  except  those  exempted, 
shall,  after  September  1,  1916,  be  given 
"such  military  training  as  the  commis- 
sion may  prescribe."  In  regard  to  this 
training  the  commission  is  the  sole  au- 
thority. For  boys  who  are  pupils  in 
schools  or  colleges,  the  training  may  not 
aggregate  more  than  three  hours  a  week 
through  the  school  year,  nor  more  than 
an  equal  amount  of  time  for  boys  who 
are  not  pupils.  Any  boy  lawfully  em- 
ployed for  a  livelihood  is  exempt.  The 
instruction  is  to  be  given  by  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  or 
naval  militia,  or  by  male  teachers  as- 
signed by  the  schools  or  colleges  and 
accepted  by  the  commission. 

THE  Slater  bill  provides  also  for  the 
establishment  by  the  commission  of 
"state  military  camps  of  instruction" 
for  field  training  for  boys  physically  fit 
and  between  sixteen  and  nineteen  years 
of  age.  This  training  is  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  major-general  of  the 
National  Guard  and  is  to  last  for  from 
two  to  four  weeks  during  the  summer. 
The  camps  can  be  located  wherever  the 
commission  determines.  Any  organiza- 
tion having  a  fair-ground  suitable  for 
the  purpose  and  refusing  to  allow  it  to 
be  used  will  be  deprived  of  certain 
moneys  due  it  under  the  agricultural 
law.  Since  only  $100,000  is  appropriated 


for  all  the  uses  of  the  commission,  the 
law  directs  that  in  determining  persons 
to  receive  this  field  training  preference 
shall  be  given,  first,  to  pupils  in  second- 
ary schools,  second,  to  pupils  in  state 
agricultural  schools,  and  third  to  other 
eligible  boys. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  state  to  excellent  mili- 
tary advantage,  the  legislature  turned 
to  the  adult  men.  It  did  not  do  all  that 
some  of  its  members  wanted  it  to  do, 
but  it  did  much.  It  did  not  order  the 
governor  to  take  an  immediate  enroll- 
ment of  every  member  of  the  reserve 
militia,  which  includes  all  able-bodied 
men  between  eighteen  and  forty-five, 
nor  did  it  order  a  revision  of  that  en- 
rollment annually  thereafter;  the  gover- 
nor is  still  charged  only  with  the  duty 
of  taking  such  enrollment  when  he  deems 
it  "necessary." 

Neither  did  the  legislature  give  the 
governor  power  to  draft  summarily  a 
"list  of  specified  persons"  in  the  enrolled 
reserve  militia,  thereby  making  it  possi- 
ble for  particular  individuals  to  be 
chosen  by  name  for  active  service.  These 
powers  were  incorporated  in  a  bill  of 
Senator  Stivers  that  was  reported  to 
have  been  passed,  but  in  reality  this 
measure  never  got  beyond  the  committee 
stage. 

Certain  things  that  are  possible  under 
the  new  laws  were  already  possible 
under  the  old.  Every  able-bodied  man 
between  eighteen  and  forty-five  has  long 
been  liable  to  service  in  the  state  militia 
— has,  indeed,  been  a  member  of  the  so- 
called  reserve  militia.  Under  the  old 
law  the  governor  could  draft  parts  of 
this  reserve  militia  "in  case  of  insur- 
rection, invasion,  tumult,  riot  or  breach 
of  the  peace,  or  imminent  danger  there- 
of," and  could  order  such  drafted  parts 
into  the  immediate  service  of  the  state. 

These  provisions  are  continued  in  the 
new  law.  In  addition,  the  governor  may 
draft  portions  of  the  reserve  militia  "to 
make  up  or  complete  the  complement  of 
organizations  of  the  National  Guard  or 
naval  militia"  of  the  state.  Everybody 
knows  that  for  years  efforts  to  complete 
these  organizations  by  volunteers  have 
failed.  Now,  with  the  maximum 
strength  of  the  National  Guard  raised 
by  the  new  bills  from  18,000  to  23,000, 
the  governor  may  round  out  the  desired 
numbers  by  conscription. 

He  is  also  given  power  to  "order  such 
organization  of  the  reserve  militia  or  of 
designated  classes  thereof  or  of  volun- 
teers therefrom  as  he  may  deem  to  be 
for  the  public  interest,  and  may  adopt 
therefor  such  parts  of  the  regulations 


governing  the  active  militia  or  establish 
such  special  regulations,  or  both,  as  lie 
may  deem  proper." 

What  use  a  militaristic  executive 
might  make  of  this  power  can  only  In- 
guessed  at.  He  can  "organize"  the  re- 
serve militia  as  he  sees  fit;  that  is,  if 
appropriations  for  the  purpose  are  forth- 
coming, he  can  set  up  officers,  ordnance 
departments,  coast  artillery  corps,  medi- 
cal departments  and  such  other  branches 
and  divisions  as  are  required  for  the 
active  militia.  He  can  establish  regi- 
ments and  divide  them  into  battalion, 
machine  gun  companies,  etc.  Once  hav- 
ing organized  them,  he  can  adopt  exist- 
ing or  special  "regulations"  for  them ; 
that  is,  if  money  is  made  available.  1  it- 
can  cause  them  to  perform  at  least  five- 
consecutive  days  of  camp,  field  or  cruis-i.- 
duty  each  year,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
things  he  can  do  to  the  active  militia. 
Or  he  can  require  them  to  perform  "not 
less  than  twenty-four  compulsory  drills 
and  parades"  each  year,  or  station  them 
at  forts  and  other  places  to  learn  coast 
defense.  And  what  is  to  prevent  him 
from  instituting  court  martial  for  such 
of  them  as  disobey  orders,  show  dis- 
respect to  superiors,  get  drunk  on  duty, 
or  commit  any  other  offenses  that  make 
members  of  the  active  militia  liable  t<> 
this  form  of  punishment? 

These  are  some  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  new  laws.  How  far  the  apparent 
intentions  of  the  legislature  will  be 
translated  into  achievement  cannot  In- 
predicted.  Charles  L.  Clark,  late  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  National  Guard,  has  de- 
clared since  the  new  laws  were  enacted 
that  under  several  old  decisions  of  the 
state  Supreme  Court  the  unorganized 
militia  has  no  legal  existence  and  that 
"the  statement  that  the  new  bill  gives 
him  [the  governor]  the  right  to  compel 
any  man  of  military  age  to  serve  is  pre- 
posterous." 

MEANWHILE,  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party  of  New  York  has  declared 
that  the  new  measures  were  "passed  in 
a  conspiracy  of  silence"  and  that  if  they  • 
are  allowed  to  stand  they  "will  go  far 
toward  stamping  out  democracy  and  put- 
ting off  the  day  of  internationalism  which 
depends  upon  democracy."  As  the  result 
of  a  meeting  called  by  this  party,  the 
New  York  State  Committee  to  Oppose 
Conscription  of  Men  and  Children  has 
been  organized  to  work  for  the  repeal  of 
the  measures.  Alfred  J.  Boulton,  dele- 
gate to  the  Central  Labor  LTnion  of 
Brooklyn  and  the  Central  Federated 
Unions  of  New  York,  is  chairman  of  the 
committee. 
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Social  Agencies 


TO   STUDY   POOR   RELIEF   IN 
MICHIGAN 

MICHIGAN  proposes  to  investigate 
the  operation  of  its  poor  laws. 
The  state  commission  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Ferris  for  this  purpose  is  now  or- 
ganizing its  work.  The  investigation 
owes  its  origin  to  a  bill  drafted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Social  Welfare  As- 
sociation of  Grand  Rapids.  The  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  1915  pro- 
vides for  an  unsalaried  commission  of 
five  to  investigate  the  existing  system  of 
"public  care  and  relief  of  poor  persons 
in  the  state  of  Michigan,  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  same,  and  the  administration 
of  those  laws." 

"Michigan,  like  many  other  states,  is 
oblivious  to  the  conduct  of  its  county 
poor  departments,"  writes  Evelyn  Gail 
Gardiner,  executive  secretary  of  the  So- 
cial Welfare  Association.  "The  general 
public  is  scarcely  aware  of  the  existence 
of  these  departments.  The  poor  who  are 
the  recipients  of  their  doubtful  benefits 
are  dumb,  and  the  social  workers  who 
know  of  the  harsh  treatment  and  inade- 
quate care  they  give  generally  go  no 
further  than  futile  complaints.  The  only 
remedy  thus  far  tried  of  substituting 
good  work  under  private  auspices  for 
bad  work  under  public  auspices  is  in- 
adequate and  short-sighted. 

"To  state  the  situation  conservatively, 
much  of  the  administration  of  poor  re- 
lief as  carried  on  in  some  counties  oi 
Michigan  is  an  imposition  on  the  tax- 
payers and  a  detriment  to  the  poor. 
Cumulative  evidence  of  improper  handl- 
ing of  cases  by  county  poor  authorities 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  conditions  de- 
manded a  thorough  investigation,  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  convert  this 
inadequate  service  and  waste  of  public 
funds  into  constructive  service  and  ef- 
fective use  of  funds.  To  this  end  the 
bill  was  launched." 

Under  the  present  law  of  Michigan, 
generally  speaking,  public  care  and  relief 
of  poor  persons  is  administered  in  each 
county  by,  or  under  the  direct  super- 
vision, of,  three  superintendents  of  the 
poor  who  are  selected  by  the  county 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  whose  only 
qualification  for  office  is  that  they  shall 
be  "discreet  electors."  The  supervisor 
of  each  township  also  may  administer 
poor  relief  to  residents  of  his  township 
up  to  a  limited  amount,  beyond  which 
he  cannot  go  without  authority  of  one  of 
the  county  superintendents.  The  latter 
officials  are  entitled  by  law  to  a  mini- 
mum compensation  of  $1.50  a  day  for 
actual  service  and  to  such  additional 
compensation  as  the  governing  board  of 


the  county  may  appropriate.  In  Kent 
county,  the  second  in  population  in  the 
state,  they  each  receive  a  salary  of 
$1,200  a  year. 

The  county  superintendents  of  the 
poor  are  responsible  only  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  although  for  over  forty 
years  they  have  been  required  to  file 
annually  a  formal  statistical  and  financial 
report  with  the  secretary  of  state. 
Neither  that  official  nor  the  state  Board 
of  Corrections  and  Charities  possesses 
any  supervisory  power  over  local  relief 
administration. 

According  to  the  last  annual  consoli- 
dated report  of  the  county  superintend- 
ents, covering  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1915,  80,455  persons  received 
public  assistance  cither  in  the  form  of 
outdoor  relief  or  maintenance  in  the 
poor  houses  or  other  public  institutions. 
The  total  cost  of  this  assistance  was 
$2,278,633. 

Compared  with  the  report  of  1911 
these  figures  show  an  increase  in  five 
years  of  57  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
persons  cared  for  and  of  53  per  cent  in 
cost.  The  report  for  1915  further  shows 
that  66,815  persons  received  outdoor  re- 
lief at  a  cost  of  $1,020,966.  The  increase 
in  the  five  years  in  persons  thus  assisted 
was  70  per  cent  and  the  increase  in  cost 
SO  per  cent. 


No  objection,  of  course,  should  be 
raised  to  this  huge  expenditure  or  the 
vast  number  of  people  cared  for  if  there 
is  need  of  it,  if  the  money  is  spent 
wisely  and  if  the  people  are  helped  in 
an  effective  way ;  but  the  question  which 
must  be  answered  by  this  commission  is, 
What  are  the  citizens  of  Michigan  pay- 
ing for  and  what  are  the  poor  receiving? 

Such  criticism  of  county  poor  relief 
administration  as  may  be  found  justifi- 
able should  be  aimed  beyond  the  incom- 
petence or  misconduct  of  individuals  and 
directed  at  the  system  itself  which  is  a 
survival  of  laws  passed  nearly  fifty  years 
ago  and  based  on  an  antiquated  idea  of 
charity  which  should  no  longer  be 
supinely  tolerated. 

The  commission  is  greatly  handicapped 
by  lack  of  appropriation.  The  bill,  as 
drafted,  carried  an  appropriation  for  ex- 
penses, but  when  defeat  seemed  likely  ' 
unless  the  appropriation  feature  were 
eliminated,  friends  of  the  measure  urged 
its  passage  without  any  provision  for  ex- 
penses. The  result  was  that  it  became 
necessary  for  the  governor  to  find  five 
men  who  would  not  only  give  their  serv- 
ices, but  would  also  face  the  task  of 
raising  by  private  subscription  the 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  finance 
the  investigation. 

The  members  of  the  commission  are : 
Benjamin  P.  Merrick,  president  Social 
Welfare  Association  of  Grand  Rapids; 
chairman,  Marl  T.  Murray,  secretary 
state  Board  of  Corrections  and  Chari- 
ties ;  Prof.  Charles  H.  Cooley,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Henry  G.  Stevens 
of  Detroit,  and  Carroll  F.  Sweet,  of 
Grand  Rapids. 
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IN  YORKVILLE 

only  236O  of  the  28764 
school  chi  Idren  play  in  the 
playgrounds  each  day: 
Where  do  the  .other  26404  play? 
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IN  GARY 

AH.  the  schoolchildren 
play  every  day  in 
The  playgrounds. 


PLAY  FOR  CHILDREN 


rT~l  HE  Education  Committee  of  the  Woman's  Municipal  League  of  New 
1  York  city  thus  contrasts  the  use  of  playgrounds  enjoyed  by  school 
children  in  one  congested  district  of  New  York  city  and  in  Gary,  Ind. 
The  committee  has  spent  a  year  studying  the  Gary  work-study-and-play 
program  of  education  and  is  strongly  in  favor  of  its  extension  in  the 
metropolis.  Its  report,  just  issued,  contrasts  conditions  in  six  New  York 
city  neighborhoods  with  those  in  the  Gary  schools  and  answers  the  main 
arguments  against  the  Gary  plan 
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OREGON 

CHILD  WELFARE 

COMMISSION 


MOST  PRESSING 

NEEDS 


WHICH 

ISTHEOfiaiESIASSnOffflESTME? 


WHAT  WE  RECOMMEND 


a  SI«n  HOSPTO  K»9C«-{WWD  CHIMB 

»m»TTO  or  ml  rnmc  mat  STATE  coma, 

TO  PROVIDE  HOnE  CARE 

INSTEAD  OF  ffbinunoMLcwi  fat  WPEHDE  nr  CHILDREN. 
RECISTRATIOfl  and  SUPERVISION 


pEmMEn  costoom  cm  am  nwt  nn 
TO  [TOUT  upnoouCTicm 


M  sim  sow  SHOUU  me  HOS™  warns. 
omiTt  soraairaiMiw  tramics. 


EXTEnSIOII  WORK  FOR  EACH  SCHOOL 


—  A  -  . 

CHILD  HYGIENE 

DIVISION 


PARENTS  EDUCATKXIALBIffitAU 

FDR  AU  OrCS  OVER  5.0OO 


GREAT  ACHIEVEMENTS 


PUBLIC  KINDERCARTEIIS 


TM  rausmw  im  cowinm  eirawss 
WK  ffiuve  urn  ntanp  nramon  <>KI 


GREATER  EFFICIENCY. 


A  unu  noes  «»  ra  BOIUMIO  o 

CIA51  fflE  teOHOHY  0"  VMn»TOl 

ruo£  roe  LKKSU™«  ro  PWIKI  urns  -oa 


ALL  CHILDREN  UNDER  16 


SAFEGUARDING  THE  FUTURE  IN  OREGON 

/T"?  HE  Oregon  Child  Welfare  Commission  is  trying  to  interest  the  people 
J  of  the  state  in  the  future  of  the  human  race.  A  traveling  exhibit, 
of  which  the  above  is  part,  is  being  sent  to  fifty-four  cities  before  it  reaches 
the  legislature  at  Salem.  One  of  the  things  the  commission  is  trying 
to  show  Oregon  is  that  "it  can  escape  the  record  of  New  York  state,  where 
one-fifth  of  the  state  revenue  goes  for  the  maintenance  of  defective  per- 
sons." The  commission  is  working  for  a  state  department  of  child-placing, 
a  child  hygiene  division  in  the  Board  of  Health,  a  standard  plan  for 
rural  schools,  and  for  institutions  for  various  classes  of  defectives 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 
CHARITY  FEDERATION 

A  NUMBER  of  questions  concern- 
ing the  desirability  of  financial  fed- 
eration among  charitable  agencies  are 
raised  by  the  Committee  on  Financial 
Federation  of  the  American  Association 
of  Societies  for  Organizing  Charity,  in 
a  letter  to  members  of  the  association 
asking  that  the  committee  be  continued 
until  next  fall.  "It  is  clear,"  says  the 
committee,  "that  no  final  answer  can  be 
given  to  many  of  these  questions  for 
some  years  to  come." 

The  committee  points  out  that  there 
are  now  financial  federations  in  eleven 
cities  in  this  country.  Four  other  cities 
have  abandoned  federations  once  begun. 
After  declaring  that  five  federations 
have  reported  "grand  total  increases  of 
contributions"  to  it,  the  committee  says : 

"The  problem,  moreover,  is  far  more 
than  a  financial  one.  We  must  study 
the  effect  or  the  tendencies  of  federa- 
tion on  the  standards  of  work  in  each 
of  the  important  affiliated  organizations. 
To  what  extent  are  these  standards 
raised  by  the  conscious  effort  of  federa- 
tion officials,  as  certain  federation  spon- 
sors claim?  To  what  extent,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  whole  matter  of  stand- 
ards neglected  by  the  federation,  and 
particularly  how  far  is  it  true  that  low 
standard  organizations,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  membership  in  the  federation,  are 


given  a  standing  of  respectability  and  a 
prolonged  lease  of  life,  as  some  cau- 
tious ones  regarding  the  federation  pro- 
gram feel  may  be  the  case? 

"Again,  what  is  the  effect  of  financial 
federation  upon  the  formation  of  new 
organizations — new  forms  of  social  ef- 
fort in  a  community?  Are  such  develop- 
ments stimulated  and  directed  along  the 
wisest  lines  as  a  result  of  the  combined 
judgments  of  those  who  make  up  the 
federation's  directorate,  or  are  needed 
movements  checked  and  even  suppress- 
ed, as  some  fear  may  be  the  case,  be- 
cause an  ultraconservatism  leads  the 
federation  to  refuse  to  admit  the  pro- 
posed new  organizations? 

"Allied  to  these  questions  is  another 
raised  by  the  fact  that  in  several  of  the 
financial  federations,  commercial  organ- 
izations name  a  certain  number  of  the 
federation's  directors.  Is  this  close  al- 
liance of  a  community's  social  work 
with  its  organized  business  interests  a 
source  of  strength  or  of  weakness?  If, 
as  some  fear,  commercial  representation 
may  come  to  mean  commercial  control 
to  any  extent,  the  danger  to  social  work 
is  plain,  for  social  work  must,  of  course, 
always  be  free  to  take  issue  with  or- 
ganized business  interests,  if  that  proves 
necessary.  The  question  then  arises,  Can 
financial  federations  be  successfully  or- 
ganized without  direct  commercial  rep- 
resentation on  their  directorates?  Sev- 
eral have  so  organized,  and  their  de- 
velopment is  being  carefully  studied." 

Whether   contributors   are   made   bet- 


ter informed  and  more  interested  in  the 
city's  social  work  through  federation, 
and  whether  immunity  from  frequent 
appeals  and  freedom  to  make  only  one 
gift  a  year  to  charitable  work  renders 
contributors  less  intelligent  and  eventu- 
ally less  generous,  are  other  questions 
raised  by  the  committee.  It  asks  that  it 
be  authorized  to  print  its  report  in  the 
fall. 

A  STUDY  OF  SEXUAL 
IMMORALITY 

AN  investigation  covering  616  girls 
committed  to  correctional  and  re- 
lormatory  institutions  for  sexual  immor- 
ality is  described  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Unmarried  Girls  with  Sex  Experience, 
published  by  the  Bureau  for  Social  Re- 
search of  the  Seybert  Institution  of 
Philadelphia.  An  analysis  of  the  indi- 
vidual histories  of  the  girls  was  made, 
and  where  possible  their  careers  were 
followed  after  discharge  from  the  insti- 
tution. 

It  was  found  that  in  67  per  cent  of 
the  white  cases  and  86  per  cent  of  the 
colored  cases,  family  conditions  were  ab- 
normal, and  that  after  discharge  from 
the  institution,  the  inmates  could  be  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  their  parents  in 
less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The 
frequency  of  poverty,  delinquency,  or 
low  moral  standards  of  the  parents  is 
declared  to  be  very  striking.  Feeble- 
mindedness did  not  seem  to  be  a  fre- 
quent factor  in  determining  immorality. 
The  investigation  showed  further  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  girls  placed 
outside  of  the  institution  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  did  not  depend 
upon  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the 
girls  prior  to  commitment. 

The  report  contains  suggestions  for  a 
scheme  of  preventive  work,  which  will 
deal,  first,  with  the  families  in  which 
potential  cases  of  immorality  or  delin- 
quency may  arise;  second,  with  the  girls 
who  must  be  removed  from  their  home 
environment  for  their  own  protection, 
but  who  have  not  become  delinquent; 
third,  with  families  while  delinquent 
girls  are  in  institutions;  fourth,  with 
both  girls  and  families  after  discharge 
from  the  institution;  fifth,  with  the  or- 
ganization of  social  agencies  for  dealing 
with  the  protective  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem of  immorality  in  the  city,  and  for 
establishing  friendly  relations  between 
the  social  agencies  of  the  community 
and  the  families  in  which  there  are 
either  potential  or  actual  cases  that  have 
been  dealt  with  by  the  social  agencies  of 
the  city. 

The  recommendations  made  in  the  re- 
port regarding  the  closing  up  of  one  in- 
stitution for  immoral  girls  and  the  use 
of  the  revenue  from  the  investments, 
amounting  to  approximately  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars,  for  preventive  work 
were  carried  out  before  the  report  was 
in  the  printer's  hands. 
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Communications 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  AND  WAR 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Arthur  Gleason's 
article  on  Social  Workers  and  the  War 
gives  me  my  money's  worth  on  my  an- 
nual subscription  to  THE  SURVEY. 

His  point  is  well  taken.  I  would  not 
dare  to  affirm  that  "social  workers"  as 
a  class  have  failed  to  see  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  issues  in  this  war,  but  it  has 
seemed  to  me  to  be  so.  War  is  not 
necessarily  the  greatest  evil  possible. 
The  allied  nations  have  been  confronted 
with  an  evil  worse  than  war,  and  that  is 
why  the  war  must  go  on  until  they  have 
destroyed  that  evil  or  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  it.  It  is  that  which  makes  this 
war  uncompromisable.  And  it  is  that 
which  makes  the  kind  of  pacifism  which 
he  rejects  so  unspeakably  irritating. 
THOMAS  F.  WOODLOCK. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

WAR   AND    FREE   TRADE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  If  war  with  all  its 
monstrosities  were  to  come  to  an  end, 
there  would  still  remain  its  terrible  and 
long  enduring  effects  in  its  direct  con- 
sequences through  the  burden  of  debt, 
the  exhaustion  of  labor  and  the  per- 
petuation of  racial  antagonisms.  And 
even  worse,  perhaps,  than  these  are 
war's  "reactions";  the  evils  renewed  or 
newly  planted  in  the  world  because  of 
it.  rising  like  the  phoenix  from  the 
chaotic  wreck  which  ought  to  teach  such 
an  impressive  lesson  of  warning  against 
them. 

The  blind  Samson  is  revenged  on  man- 
kind in  dying  and  drags  down  with  him 
the  pillars  of  the  earth.  The  cult  of 
militarism,  the  fetich  of  mechanical  effi- 
ciency, the  loss  of  individualism,  a 
stronger  aristocratic  control  and  inter- 
national selfishness — threatening  the 
world  through  the  reflex  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  great  force  in  belligerency — 
the  menace  of  these  is  more  serious  in 
the  set-back  of  civilization  than  all  the 
war  losses  of  blood  and  treasure.  Of 
these  hydra  heads  the  most  alarming  is 
perhaps  that  of  protection  which  already 
rears  its  ghastly  specter  even  in  free 
trade  England. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  there  will  come 
a  great  international  opportunity  when 
an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  people  of 
all  nations.  Shall  good  or  evil  be  its 
issue?  Whatever  diplomatic  methods 
may  be  adopted,  whatever  arrangements 
of  armies  and  navies  may  be  established, 
every-  custom  house  erected  will  be  a 
fortress,  bristling  with  deadly  artillery, 
outposts  for  defense  and  attack,  with  a 
crop  of  officials  like  that  sowed  by  Cad- 
mus to  grow  up  into  a  harvest  of  war- 
riors, leaders  for  future  armies  re- 
cruited from  their  beneficiaries  and  de- 
pendents. 

In   spite   of   all   these   movements   of 


"reaction"  showing  themselves  even  in 
the  United  States  for  the  increase  of 
revenue  to  be  expended  for  military  de- 
fense, this  great  opportunity  has  not 
failed  to  impress  itself  on  many  thought- 
ful persons. 

A  move  in  the  right  direction  is  the 
bill  prepared  by  Representative  Warren 
Worth  Bailey  a.s  an  amendment  to  the 
Underwood  tariff  act  providing  "that  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1916,  no 
tariff  taxes  shall  be  collected  on  impor- 
tations of  the  products  of  any  American 
country  which  shall  admit  the  products 
of  the  United  States  free  of  tariff  taxes, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  being 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  notify 
all  American  countries  of  the  passage 
hereof,  and  to  invite  their  adhesion." 

The  adoption  of  this  measure,  which 
Argentina  is  understood  to  be  willing  to 
accept  and  which  would  probably  soon 
recommend  itself  to  the  other  South 
American  nations,  would  promote  peace 
and  solidarity  in  the  vVestern  Hemis- 
phere and  lead  on  perhaps  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  entire  world. 

ERVING  WINSLOW. 

Boston. 

THE  FORD  PROPOSALS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  inter- 
ested this  winter  in  reading  in  your 
paper  about  the  Ford  peace  expedition 
and  other  movements  for  peace,  which 
news  was  either  suppressed,  or  nearly 
so,  by  the  daily  papers. 

In  your  issue  of  April  29  you  give  an 
outline  of  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  permanent  Ford  Peace  Committee 
at  The  Hague.  These  are  comprehen- 
sive, and  in  the  main  seem  sound.  You 
go  on,  however,  to  quote  verbatim  a  por- 
tion of  the  terms  of  the  just  peace  out- 
lined by  the  committee.  In  the  portion 
thus  quoted,  there  are  enumerated  all 
the  territories  which  the  central  powers 
will  have  to  give  up,  including  even  a 
suggestion  that  Germany  will  have  to 
give  up  Alsace-Lorraine. 

If  the  findings  of  the  committee  from 
which  this  quotation  is  made  are  not  too 
long,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
have  your  paper  publish  them  in  full. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
the  committee  demands  that  England 
give  up  Greece,  various  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  Egypt,  Persia,  with 
the  willingness  to  go  thoroughly  into  the 
subject  of  Ireland,  and  whether  Russia 
will  be  required  to  give  up  Finland  and 
i^s  portion  of  Persia,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  German  Baltic  provinces  now  be- 
longing to  Russia:  or  whether  they 
would  require  France  to  give  up  Mo- 

rocco-  ERICH  C.  STERN. 

Milwaukee. 

[The  news  item  to  which  Mr.  Stern 
refers  was  based  on  an  Associated  Press 
cablegram.  However,  complete  copies  of 


the  manifesto  received  later  by  mail  show 
that  the  portion  quoted  in  THE  SURVEY 
was  complete  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  points  raised  by  Mr.  Stern.  The 
paragraphs  quoted  called  for  the  return 
of  the  captured  German  colonies.  A 
member  of  the  Ford  party  makes  the 
following  comment :  "The  conditions 
attached  to  the  shifting  about  of  sov- 
ereignty mentioned  in  the  manifesto — 
or,  as  they  first  called  it,  the  'appeal'— 
had  to  do  only  with  territories  invaded 
in  the  present  war.  To  go  further  back 
than  that  might  lead  to  a  row  over  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  or,  better  yet,  to  the 
discovery  that  nobody  really  owns  any 
piece  of  land.  Ireland  and  the  rest  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Neu- 
tral Conference." — EDITOR.] 

OUR  REAL  "SUPINENESS" 

To  THE   EDITOR: 

"He  that  is  without  sin  among  you — " 

When  an  act  occurs  striking  and 
dramatic  in  its  frightfulness,  an  act 
moreover  apparently  sanctioned  by  an 
imperial  government — such  an  act  as  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania — the  world  at 
last  takes  notice. 

I  am  no  advocate  for  Germany,  not 
even  the  extreme  peril  of  a  nation  fight- 
ing for  its  life  could  ever,  it  seems  to 
me,  make  such  an  act  justifiable. 

Nor  do  I  forget  that  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania  was  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law — that  is  an- 
other story.  But  when  we  are  condemn- 
ing Germany  on  grounds  of  humanity 
and  of  ordinary  morality,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  there  are  crimes  perpetrated  in 
our  very  midst  which  if  less  dramatic 
are  no  less  base. 

Whoever  has  read  the  report  of  the 
Baltimore  Vice  Commission,  as  sum- 
marized in  THE  SURVEY  [March  25], 
must  bow  his  head  in  pity  and  humilia- 
tion that  such  things  can  take  place  in 
any  city  of  the  Union. 

Compared  to  the  slow  death  of  the 
abandoned  babies  described  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  May  6  in  the  article  called  Just 
Flickerings  of  Life,  the  watery  death  of 
the  babes  of  the  Lusitania,  notwithstand- 
ing its  strong  emotional  appeal,  is  far 
less  ghastly  in  its  frightfulness:  and 
even  the  brutality  of  military  and  official 
Germany  seems  almost  less  demoralizing 
and  less  in  danger  of  subtly  sapping  the 
moral  strength  of  the  nation  than  what 
is  permitted  here. 

Instead  of  concentrating  all  our 
thoughts  and  energies  on  denouncing 
others,  and  particularly  our  President, 
and  in  military  preparedness  to  meet  a 
possible,  though  unwilling  foe  across  the 
seas,  were  it  not  well  for  us  to  consider 
what  we  are  to  do  to  fight  these  deadly 
spiritual  foes  in  our  own  midst ;  how 
we  are  to  mete  out  justice  to  commer- 
cialized vice,  especially  what  we  are  to 
do  to  preserve  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
youth,  and  to  inspire  and  stimulate  that 
courage  in  men  and  women  which  is 
ready  to  face  the  consequences  of  its 
own  deeds  and  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  them? 

It  is  here.  I  believe,  that  the  more 
serious  "supineness"  of  our  country  is 
to  be  found.  ANNIE  L.  SEARS. 

Waltham,  Mass. 
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Society  and  Prisons 

Under  the  headings 
Crime  and  Criminals 
Courts  and  Punishments 
The  Old  Prison  System 
The  New  Prison  System 
Present  and  Future 

Mr.  Osborne  has  summarized  his  theo- 
ries in  regard  to  "The  New  Penology." 
It  requires  no  imagination  to  find  in 
his  chapters  the  interest  of  the  five 
acts  of  a  drama — so  clearly  does  the 
description  of  the  Auburn  Mutual 
Welfare  League  offer  the  solution  of 
the  faults  of  the  old  prison  system, 
depicted  in  the  first  chapters. 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— Assistant  Secretary,  Chari- 
ties Commission.  The  Illinois  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  will  hold  examinations 
July  22,  1916,  at  Chicago,  Quincy  and 
Springfield  for  Assistant  Secretary  Chari- 
ties Commission.  Salary  $125  to  $150  a 
month.  Open  to  men  and  women  over  25 
years  residing  in  Illinois.  For  details  and 
application  blanks  address  State  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  Springfield,  111.,  or  Room 
904,  130  North  5th  Ave.,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


COLLEGE  graduate  with  training  and 
experience  in  teaching  and  child  welfare 
wishes  position  in  vocational  guidance  or 
employment  agency.  Address  2329,  SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Five-Cenf  Meals."  lOc;     "Food 
Values."  I Oc;    "Free-Hand  Cook, 
ing,"  lOc;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap- 

R'iances,"   I5c;      "The   Profession   of    Home-Making, 
ome  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  100  pp.  free, 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  Weit  69th  St. .Chicago 


JOTTINGS 


Complete  unofficial  returns  indicate  that 
the  equal  suffrage  amendment  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  Iowa  on  June  5  was  de- 
feated by  4,655  votes. 

The  New  York  University  announces 
seven  summer  courses  on  educational  work 
in  department  stores  to  be  given  by  Beulah 
E.  Kennard,  Mary  A.  Lehmann,  and  Eliza 
B.  Thompson  of  the  Department  Store  Edu- 
cation Association. 

On  the  ground  that  it  "would  increase 
the  amount  of  lonely  and  neglected  misery," 
the  American  Association  of  Societies  for 
Organizing  Charity  has  passed  resolutions 
opposing  the  Kent  bill  for  federal  subsidies 
to  tuberculosis  sanatoriums. 

The  Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  announces  two  summer 
courses  from  June  6  to  16  and  from  June 
19  to  29  for  recently  graduated  physicians 
who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  a  knowl- 
edge of  physical,  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
eases of  children. 


A  three  weeks'  course  on  the  Correla- 
tion of  Sex  Education  and  Directed  Recre- 
ation will  be  given  at  the  Training  School 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  New  York  city,  July 
10-29.  Dr.  Mabel  S.  Ulrich  and  Elsa  Ueland 
will  give  the  course  under  the  three  heads 
of  Pre-adolescence,  Adolescence,  and  Sex 
and  Society. 

Postal  savings  are  expected  to  increase 
greatly  under  the  new  law  raising  the  max- 
imum limit  for  interest  bearing  accounts 
from  $500  to  $1,000.  More  than  35,000  de- 
positors had  reached  the  $500  limit.  The 
total  number  of  depositors  now  runs  well 
over  half  a  million  with  more  than  $80,000,- 
000  to  their  combined  credit. 


Frances  A.  Smith,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Boston  Associated  Charities  and  for 
36  years  an  active  worker  in  its  ranks,  died 
on  May  4.  A  review  of  Miss  Smith's  work, 
in  particular  of  the  pioneer  features  which 
she  introduced,  was  published  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  January  15  when  the  degree  of  dis- 
trict secretary  emeritus  was  conferred  on 
her. 


A  law  just  passed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment establishes  special  dispensaries  "for 
social  hygiene  and  anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paigns." These  dispensaries  are  to  be  cen- 
ters of  advice  and  education  as  well  as 
means  of  securing  institutional  treatment 
for  cases  that  need  it,  whether  able  to  pay 
or  not.  'Co-operation  is  offered  to  mutual 
benefit  and  charitable  societies. 


Wanted — physicians  to  cure  5,000,000 
cases  of  trachoma  and  other  serious  eye 
diseases  in  China.  This  was  the  appeal 
made  to  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society 
at  its  May  meeting,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr.  Welch 
is  a  director  of  the  China  Medical  Board, 
and  saw,  during  his  recent  trip  through 
several  Chinese  provinces,  the  need  for  the 
medical  service  he  asks  for. 

Cleveland  has  added  a  serologist,  Dr.  John 
G.  Frey,  to  the  staff  of  its  health  division. 
This  new  phase  of  the  division's  diagnosis 
work  will  commence  with  the  Wasserman 
test  for  syphilis.  The  test  will  be  offered 
free  to  all  physicians  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  the  present  diagnosis  in  diph- 


theria, typhoid,  tuberculosis  and  ophthal- 
mia. Tests  will  be  made  on  specified  days, 
and  the  results  mailed  to  the  physicians. 

A  bequest  estimated  at  $3,500,000  has 
been  left  to  the  Caroline  Rest  at  Hartsdale, 
N.  Y.,  the  country  home  for  convalescent 
mothers  and  children  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
by  the  will  of  George  'H.  F.  Schrader. 
Caroline  Rest  was  given  to  the  association 
by  Mr.  Schrader  and  he  was  its  sole  sup- 
porter during  his  lifetime.  His  death  at 
sea  was  reported  in  THE  SURVEY  for  Jan- 
uary 29. 

A  League  for  Municipal  Ownership  and 
Operation  in  New  York  city  was  organized 
recently.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  commissioner 
of  immigration,  was  elected  president.  The 
constitution  adopted  states  that  the  pur- 
poses of  the  league  are :  "To  secure  munici- 
pal ownership  and  operation  of  public  util- 
ities, to  secure  proper  rates  and  fares  for 
public  utilities  under  the  control  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission,  and  to  correct 
abuses  in  public  service  corporations." 

A  graduate  of  Fordham  University  in 
New  York  city  has  pledged  $10,000  towards 
the  creation  of  a  "chair  of  peace"  at  Ford- 
ham,  as  the  most  fitting  way  to  commemor- 
ate the  75th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  college.  In  a  letter  urging  his  alma 
mater  to  be  the  first  of  the  world's  uni- 
versities to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the 
cause  of  war,  the  alumnus  expresses  his 
faith  in  education  as  a  remedy.  The  offer 
has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  faculty 
and  trustees. 


Emelyn  Peck  is  leaving  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children  to  become  manager  of  the 
Department  for  Social  Workers  of  the  In- 
tercollegiate Bureau  of  Occupations,  New 
York  city,  succeeding  Emma  Hirth  who  is 
retiring  to  undertake  general  studies  in  the 
field  of  vocations  for  women.  Miss  Peck 
is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College  and  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy  and  has 
been  with  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association. 

To  meet  the  need  of  the  South  for  a 
school  of  philanthropy,  the  American  In- 
terchurch  College  will  include  several  spe- 
cial courses  in  its  second  summer  school 
to  be  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  17  to 
August  26.  The  special  courses  are :  The 
Church  and  Social  Service,  Child  Welfare 
and  Community  Life,  Principles  and  Meth- 
ods of  Scientific  Philanthropy  and  Social 
Work,  and  Case  Work  in  Associated  Char- 
ities, Social  Surveys  and  Administration 
of  Institutions. 


A  complete  survey  of  the  school  system 
of  St.  Louis  is  being  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  who  is  employed  by  the 
St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  for  that 
purpose.  The  work  is  being  done  as  a 
preliminary  of  a  bond  issue  in  the  fall  for 
the  construction  of  new  school  buildings. 
It  is  the  first  bond  issue  ever  submitted 
by  the  St.  Louis  schools,  which  have  been 
financed  always  out  of  the  current  revenue. 
Dr.  Judd  is  associating  with  him  a  dozen 
experts  in  different  school  activities. 

The  stirring  of  public  opinion  against 
Gimbel  Brothers  department  store  in  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Bryn  Mawr  Alumnae  Com- 
mittee [see  THE  SURVEY.  April  29]  has  had 
its  results.  The  long  deferred  case  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  against  the  concern 
was  settled  out  of  court  on  June  5  when 
Gimbel's  conceded  changes  that  have  been 
demanded  by  the  city  fire  marshal,  George 
W.  Elliott,  for  the  past  three  years.  Two 
fire-walls  will  be  erected  not  later  than 
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July  15  to  lessen  the  danger  from  a  sweep 
of  fire  in  a  space  of  8,500  square  feet  now 
unprotected.  In  addition  steel  supports  in 
the  line  of  the  fire-walls  are  to  be  bricked 
in  and  the  windows  in  the  rear  of  the 
building  to  be  equipped  with  standard  fire 
shutters,  thus  lessening  exposure  hazards 
to  adjoining  buildings. 

Chicago  is  deprived  of  two  distinguished 
citizens  by  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  its  transfer 
of  Bishop  William  F.  McDowell  to  Wash- 
ington and  of  President  Abram  W.  Harris 
from  Northwestern  University  to  New 
York  to  become  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Bishop  McDowell's  voice  and  counsel  have 
been  potent  not  only  in  unifying  and  lead- 
ing interdenominational  church  movements, 
but  also  in  supporting  public-spirited  efforts 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  city.  Under 
President  Harris,  Northwestern's  achieve- 
ments of  greatest  social  interest  have  been 
the  development  of  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  the  building  of  the  great  Patten 
gymnasium.  In  city  affairs  his  influence 
has  been  recognized  by  election  to  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Union  League  Club.  He  bore 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Vice 
Commission  of  1911  and  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  promote  the  execution 
of  its  recommendations. 


PAMPHLETS 


While  Progressives  and  Republicans  are 
puzzling  over  what  to  say  and  what  not 
to  say  about  preparedness  and  the  Mexican 
policy  the  National  Woman's  Party  just 
organized  in  Chicago  by  the  Congressional 
Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  [see  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  May  27],  has  nailed  just  one  plank 
into  its  platform.  This  plank  is  the  federal 
woman  suffrage  amendment,  known  as  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment,  and  on  it 
the  women  stand  "pat."  The  finest  rhetoric 
from  Republican,  Democratic  or  Progressive 
parties  cannot  shake  their  determination  to 
hold  responsible  "any  party  which  refuses 
to  do  justice  to  women  by  placing  them 
on  a  plane  of  equality  with  men  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  Woman's  Party  delegates,  represent- 
ing every  state  in  the  union  and  a  ballot 
power  of  4,000,000  votes,  claim  that  by  or- 
ganizing women  in  the  suffrage  states  they 
ca"n  sway  the  delicate  balance  of  power. 

The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion also  meeting  in  Chicago,  while  walking 
side  by  side  with  the  Congressional  Union 
on  parade,  emphasized  the  value  of  a  gen- 
eral endorsement  of  suffrage. 

A  short  time  ago  at  a  meeting  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  Margaret  Sanger  gave  away 
many  hundreds  of  her  pamphlets  on  Fam- 
ily Limitation  without  interference  of  any 
kind  from  the  police.  On  June  6,  in  New 
York  city,  Bolton  Hall,  a  lawyer,  and  Ida 
Rauh  Eastman,  wife  of  Max  Eastman,  the 
editor  of  the  Masses,  were  arrested  for  dis- 
tributing at  an  outdoor  meeting  in  Union 
Square  a  leaflet  on  birth  control  prepared 
by  Emma  Goldman.  The  difference  in 
treatment  was  not  due  to  substantial  dif- 
ference in  the  subject  matter  of  the  pamph- 
let, but  to  difference  in  state  laws.  While 
Indiana  attaches  no  penalty  to  giving  out 
such  information,  in  New  York  the  act  is 
a  violation  of  Section  1142  of  the  penal 
code  which  prohibits  the  dissemination  of 
"indecent  literature."  The  meeting  at 
which  Mr.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Eastman  are 
said  to  have  disbursed  literature  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Birth  Control  League.  Be- 
tween the  upholders  of  absolute  silence  and 
this  extreme  wing  which  would  have  birth 
control  information  free  to  anybody  from 
anybody,  as  in  Indiana,  stands  the  Commit- 
tee on  Birth  Control,  advocates  of  an 
amendment  to  the  present  law  giving  only 
to  duly  licenced  physicians  power  to  in- 
form on  this  matter. 


VITAL    STATISTICS    IN    RELATION    TO 

SURANCE.  By  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  1 
Madison  avenue,  New  York  city. 

REAL  ESTATE  SUBDIVISIONS.  By  J.  C.  Nichols. 
Second  edition,  February,  1916.  Series  II, 
No.  5.  Price  25  cents.  American  Civic  As- 
sociation, 914  Dnion  Trust  building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

THE  NOMINATION  OF  Loois  D.  BBANDEIS  TO  BE 
AN  ASSOCIATE  JUSTICE  OF  THB  SUPREME 
COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Reports  from 
the  Subcommittee  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  United  States  Senate.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CHILD  LABOB  IN  THE  SUGAR  BEET  FIELDS  OF 
COLORADO.  By  Edward  N.  Clopper  and  Lewis 
W.  Hlne.  Pamphlet  259.  March,  1916. 
Price,  postpaid  25  cents.  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  105  East  22  street,  New 
York  city. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  LIFE  CONSERVATION  ON  THE 
MORTALITY  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY.  By  Louis  I.  Dublin.  A 
summary  of  the  experience,  Industrial  de- 
partment, 1914,  for  agents,  medical  ex- 
aminers and  visiting  nurses.  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  1  Madison  avenue, 
New  York  city. 

WAR  PICTURES.  By  Robert  Minor.  Price  25 
cents.  Published  by  the  New  York  Call, 
444  Pearl  street,  New  York  city. 

THE  CIGARETTE  PROBLEM.  A  plan  for  enlist- 
ing the  boys  of  Kansas  In  a  campaign  against 
the  juvenile  use  of  nicotine.  Department  of 
Child  Welfare,  University  Extension  Division, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  WAB.  By 
George  F.  Milton,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (Mem- 
ber of  the  Ford  Peace  Party). 

CHANGES  NEEDED  IN  AMERICAN  SECONDARY  EDU- 
CATION. By  Charles  W.  Eliot.  Occasional 
papers,  No.  2.  General  Education  Board,  61 
Broadway,  New  York  city. 

ARGUMENT  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  FORM  AND 
VALIDITY  OF  H.  R.  8234,  COMMONLY  KNOWN 
AS  THE  KEATING  CHILD  LABOR  BILL.  State- 
ment of  James  A.  Emery,  Esq.,  attorney, 
Washington,  D.  C.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  30  Church  street,  New  York 
city. 

THE  REGISTRATION  OF  ILLEGITIMATE  BIRTHS.  A 
preventive  of  Infant  mortality.  By  Hastings 
H.  Hart.  Price  5  cents.  Department  of 
Child-Helping,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130 
East  22  street.  New  York  city. 

A  MODERN  SCHOOL.  By  Abraham  Flexner.  Oc- 
casional papers,  No.  3.  The  General  Educa- 
tion Board,  61  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PENAL  SYSTEM  OF 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  FROM  1866  TO  1016.  By 
Albert  D.  Ollphant,  assistant  secretary,  State 
BO  i  rd  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  Columbia, 
S.  C.  Reprinted  from  the  Stale  of  February 
18,  1916. 

INSTITUTIONS  AS  FOSTER  MOTHERS  FOR  IN- 
FANTS. By  Alfred  F.  Hess,  M.D.  Reprinted 
from  Archives  of  Pediatrics.  E.  B.  Treat  and 
Company,  241-43  West  23  street,  New  York 
city. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONCILIATION.  1.  International 
Co-operation.  Bv  John  Bassett  Moore ;  2. 
The  Outlook  for  International  Law.  By  Ellhu 
Root.  March,  1916.  No.  100.  American 
Association  for  International  Conciliation, 
407  West  117  street,  New  York  city. 

THE  MOTHER  AND  INFANT  MORTALITY.  By  H. 
H.  Hlbbs,  Jr.,  110  Morningside  Drive,  New 
York  city.  Reprinted  from  the  Quarterly 
Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation, New  Series. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  MEASURES  IN  RELATION  TO 
VENEREAL  DISEASES.  By  William  F.  Snow. 
M.D..  general  secretary  American  Social 
HvRicne  Association,  Inc.,  105  West  40 
street,  New  York  city.  Price  5  cents. 

THE  IN-PATIENT  HOSPITAL  IN  THE  CONTROL  AND 
STUDY  OF  SYPHILIS.  By  John  II.  Stokes, 
M.D.,  instructor  in  dermatology  University 
of  Illinois,  Chicago.  Price  5  cents.  Reprint- 
ed from  Social  Hygiene.  American  Social 
Ilvt'ione  Association,  Inc.,  105  West  40 
street,  New  York  city. 

OBSTACLES  TO  VICE  REPRESSION.  By  Frederick 
H.  Whltln,  secretary,  Committee  of  Four- 


teen,  New  York  city.      Reprinted  from  Nodal 
Hygiene.      Price    5    cents.      American    Social 
Hygiene     Association,     Inc.,     105     West     40 
street,   New  York  city. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INFLUENCE  UPON  THB 
ADOLESCENT  GIRL  OF  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
PROSTITUTION  AND  VENEREAL  DISEASE.  By 
Miriam  C.  Gould,  assistant  in  psychology  and 
philosophy  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Re- 
printed from  Social  Hygiene.  Price  5  cents. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Inc., 
105  West  40  street,  New  York  city. 

THE  SEX  TABOO.  By  Hugh  A.  Moran.  Re- 
printed from  Social  Hygiene.  Price  5  cents. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Inc., 
105  West  40  street.  New  York  city. 

INTERNATIONAL  AGREEMENTS  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  SUPPRESSION  or  VICE.  By  James  Bron- 
son  Reynolds.  Reprinted  from  Social  HU- 
giene.  Price  5  cents.  American  Social  Hy- 
giene Association,  Inc.,  105  West  40  street, 
New  York  city. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE  LEGISLATION  IN  1915.  Re- 
printed from  Social  Hygiene.  Price  5  cents. 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Inc., 
105  West  40  street,  New  York  city. 


CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 
THE  SURVEY  before  July  12. 

JUNE  AND  JULY 

ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA.  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  June  26-29.  Sec'y,  Rev.  S. 
E.  Nicholson,  Richmond,  Ind. 

BETTER  COMMUNITY  CONFERENCE.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Champaign,  June  20- 
22. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  United 
States  League  of  Local.  St.  Louis,  July 
26-27.  Sec'y,  H.  F.  Cellarius,  Station  A, 

.   Cincinnati. 

CHILD  WELFARE,  First  Pan-American  Con- 
gress on.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
July  7-18.  Pres.,  Dr.  Julietta  L.  Ren- 
shaw,  Child  Welfare  Congress,  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina. 

EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION,  National.  New 
York.  July  3-8.  Sec'y,  D.  W.  Springer, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

GOVERNORS'  CONFERENCE.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  June  27-30.  Sec'y,  M.  C.  Riley, 
Washington  bldg.,  Madison,  Wis. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  June  28-July  3.  Sec'y, 
Alice  P.  Norton,  1326  East  58  street,  Chi- 
cago. 

LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  June  26-July  1.  Sec'y,  George 
B.  Utley,  78  East  Washington  street,  Chi- 
cago. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE  OF  INDIANA.  Goshen, 
Ind.,  July  11-13.  Sec'y,  William  A.  Books, 
Goshen. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  League  of  Michigan.  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.,  June  28-30.  Sec'y, 
Charles  A.  Sink,  Ann  Arbor. 

REMEDIAL  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  National 
Federation  of.  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  22- 
24.  Sec'y,  G.  E.  Upson,  107  Paul  bldg., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL  GARDEN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
New  York  city,  July  6-7.  Sec'y,  John 
L.  Randall,  Bureau  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

SCHOOL  PEACE  LEAGUE,  American.  New 
York  city,  July  4.  Sec'y,  Fannie  Fern 
Andrews,  405  Marlborough  street,  Boston. 

WOMEN  VOTERS,  National  Council  of. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  July  26-29.  Sec'y,  Mrs. 
Harrison  G.  Foster,  312  Cliff  Avenue, 
North  Tacoma,  Wash. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

SEAMEN'S  UNION  OF  AMERICA,  International. 
New  York  city,  December  4.  Sec'y,  T. 
A.  Hansen,  570  W.  Lake  street,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL 

BAR  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Chicago,  Au- 
gust 30-September  1.  Sec'y.  George 
Whitelock,  1416  Munsey  bldg.,  Baltimore. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES,  National  Conference 
of.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  17-20.  Sec'y, 
Rev.  Win.  J.  Kerby,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA,  Federal 
Council  of  the.  Third  quadrennial  coun- 
cil. St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  6-13.  Gen. 
Sec'y,  Rev.  Charles  S.  MacFarland,  105 
East  22  street,  New  York. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  CRIMINOLOGY,  American 
Institute  of.  Chicago,  August  29.  Sec'y, 
Edwin  M.  Abbott,  1027  Land  Title  bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Colum- 
bus, O.,  December  27-30,  1916.  Sec'y,  A. 

A.  Young,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Cin- 
cinnati, December  27-30.  Sec'y,  W.  G. 
Leland,  1140  Woodward  bldg.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

HOUSING  ASSOCIATION,  National.  Provi- 
dence, R  I.,  October  9-11.  Sec'y,  Law- 
rence Veiller,  105  East  22  street,  New 
York. 

HUMANE  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  October  16-19.  Sec'y,  Nathaniel 
J.  Walker,  Humane  Society  bldg.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seventh 
annual  meeting.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oc- 
tober 19-21.  Executive  Sec'y,  Gertrude 

B.  Knipp,    1211   Cathedral   street,    Balti- 
more. 

LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES,  National  Alliance  of. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  October  11-12.  Pres.,  M. 
W.  Acheson,  Jr.,  Oliver  bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  American  So- 
ciety of.  Newark,  N.  J.,  October  9-13. 
Sec'y,  Charles  C.  Brown,  702  Wulsin 
bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  October  24-27.  Sec'y,  Dr. 
Selskar  M.  Gunn,  755  Boylston  street. 
Boston. 

RECREATION  CONGRESS  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND 
AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  2-6.  Sec'y, 
H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  avenue,  New 
York. 

SAFETY  COUNCIL,  National.  Detroit,  Mich., 
October  16-21.  Sec'y,  W.  H.  Cameron, 
Continental  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  American.  Colum- 
bus, O.,  December  27-30.  Sec'y,  Scott  E. 
W.  Bedford,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago. 

STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  December  27-30.  Sec'y,  Car- 
roll W.  Doten,  491  Boylston  street,  Bos- 
ton. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE,  Third 
National  Conference.  Philadelphia,  No- 
vember 15-16.  Sec'y,  Edward  A.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Box  380,  Madison,  Wis. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

BETTER  NEW  ENGLAND,  Conference  for  a. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  October  14-15.  Di- 
rector, Esther  Taber  Fox,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

RURAL  ORGANIZATION,  Conference  on.  Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural  College,  Amherst, 
Mass.,  October  16-17.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  secured  by  addressing  Prof. 
E.  L.  Morgan,  Amherst,  Mass. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  na'.ional  bodies  will  g'adly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Nominal 
charges  are  sometimes  made  for  publications  and  pamphlets.  Always  enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 


SEX  EDUCATION— Society  of  Sanitary  and 
Moral    Prophylaxis,    105    West    40th    Street, 
New     York      City.       Maurice     A.       Bigelow, 
Secretary.      Seven    educational    pamphlets.      lOc 
each.      Three     reprints.       5c    each.       Quarterly 
journal.     $1.00  per  year.     Dues — Active  $2.00; 
Contributing,   $5.00  ;   Sustaining,   $10.00.     Mem- 
bership   includes    current    and   subsequent    liter- 
ature.     Maintains    lecture   bureau. 


/CANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
^A     of    Cancer,    289    Fourth    Ave,,    New    York 
City.      Curtis    E.     Lakeman,     Exec.    Secy. 
To   disseminate   knowledge    concerning   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on  request.     Annual   member- 
ship dues  $5. 


/COMMITTEE  ON  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
\,  FEKBLE-M1N1JE1J  — Objects:  To  dissem- 
inate knowledge  concerning  the  extent 
and  menace  of  feeble-miudedness  and  to  sug- 
gest and  initiate  methods  for  its  control  and 
ultimate  eradication  from  tbe  American  people. 
General  offirex  Kinplro  Hide  ,  Phila..  J-a.  For  in- 
formation, literature, etc., address. I oseph P.  Byers, 
Exec.  Seu'y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE — National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New   York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write    for    pamphlets    on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of  insanity  and  mental  deficiency,  care 
of  insane  and  feeble-minded,  surveys,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal   Hygiene. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National  Health.     E.  F.  Rob- 
Inns,    Exec.    Sec..    2o3    K.    27th    St.,      New 
York.     To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
Into   a    National    Department   of   Health    to    in- 
form  the  people  bow  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS— National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
103   East  22nd  St.    New  York.    Charles  J. 
Ilatflold,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets,  etc.,  sent   upon   request.     Annual   transac- 
tions and   other   publications  free   to   members. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH— American  Public  Health 
Association.       Pres.,     Jolin     F.     Anderson, 
M.U.,    New   Brunswick,   N.   .T.  ;    Sec  y.   Prof. 
S.   M.   Gunn,   Boston.      Object   "To   protect  and 
promote  public  and  personal  health."      Six  Sec- 
tions :     Laboratory,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Vital 
Statistics,   Sociological,   Public  lli-alth  Adminis- 
tration,   Industrial    Hygiene.      Official    monthly 
organ,     American    Journal    of    Public^    J/caltli: 

tli.OO   per   year.      3   mos.    trial   subscription    (to 
urvey    readers    4    mos.)     50c.       Address    755 
Boylston     St.,    Boston,    Mass. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING— Object:    to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing  ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique  ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella   Phillips 
Crandall,    R.    N.    Exec.    Sec.,    25    West  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 

TTHE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS-Through 
i  its  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service, 
maintains  a  staff  of  specially  prepared 
visiting  nurses  for  appointment  to  small  towns 
and  rural  districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on 
organization  and  administration  of  visiting 
nurse  associations ;  personal  assistance  and  ex- 
hibits available  for  local  use.  Apply  to  Su- 
perintendent, Red  Cross  Town  and  Country 
Nursing  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE — The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Assoc.  Inc.,  105  West  40th  St.  N. 
Y. ;  Branch  Offices :  122  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago ;  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
To  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  reduction 
of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
mercialized vice.  Quarterly  magazine  "Social 
Hygiene."  Monthly  Bulletin.  Membership,  $5 ; 
sustaining,  $10.  Information  upon  request.  Pres., 
Abram  W.  Harris  ;  Gen.  Sec'y,  William  F.  Snow, 
M.D. ;  Counsel,  James  B.  Reynolds. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  —  National 
Committee  for.  Objects :  To  furnish  in- 
formation for  Associations,  Commissions 
and  persons  working  to  conserve  vision  ;  to  pub- 
lish literature  of  movement:  to  furnish  exhibits, 
lantern  slides,  lectures.  Printed  matter :  sam- 
ples free  ;  quantities  at  cost.  Invites  member- 
ship. Field,  United  states.  Includes  N.  Y. 
State  Com.  Ed.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Mgr.  Director; 
Gordon  I...  Berrv.  Field  Secretary  and  Acting 
Secretary.  Address,  130  E.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


EUGENCIS  REGISTRY— Board     of     Direc- 
tors, Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  Pres- 
ident ;   Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  Dr.  C.  B.  Daven- 
port, Luther  Burbank,  Dr.  J.  II.  Kellogg, Secretary. 
A    bureau    for    the    encouragement    of    interest 
in    eugenics    as    a    means    of    Hace    Betterment, 
established  and  maintained  for  the  Race  Better- 
ment  Foundation   in  co-operation  with   the    Eu- 
genics Kecord  Office.    Address.  Eugenics  Registry 
Board,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Racial  Problems 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK— Meets    the    demand 
for    concise    information    concerning    the 
condition     and     progress     of     the     Negro 
Race.     Extended      bibliographies.      Full      index. 
Price    25c.      By    mail    3."c.      Negro    Year    Book 
Company,    Tuskegee    Institute,    Alabama. 

In  addition  to  information  In  Negro  Year 
Book.  Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  other 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Ne- 
gro race. 


HAMPTON    INSTITUTE.    HAMPTON.  VA. 
— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.    "Great 
educational  experiment  sta'tlon."  Neither 
a    state    nor    a    government    school.      Supported 
by    voluntary    contributions.       II.    B.     Frissell, 
Principal:    F.    1C.    Rogers.    Treasurer:     W.    H. 
Scoville,  Secretary.     Free  literature  on  race  ad- 
justment. Ilrrapton  aims  and  methods.  Southern 
Wort-man,  illustrated  monthly,  $1  a  year;  free 
to  donors. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Publishes 
Tim  Crisis,  a  monthly  magazine,  63  branches 
and  locaK  Legal  aid.  literature,  speakers,  lan- 
tern slides,  press  material,  etc.  President, 
Moorfield  Storey ;  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  J.  E.  Spinsrarn  :  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  Oswald  Garrison  Viliard:  Director 
of  Publications  and  Research,  W.  E.  B.  DuBols, 
Acting  Secretary,  Roy  Nash. 

Social  and  Economic  Problems 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION- 
Objects  :  "the  encouragement  of  economic 
research,"  "the  issue  of  publications  on 
economic  subjects,"  "the  encouragement  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  economic  discussion."  The  mem- 
bership includes  the  professional  economists 
of  the  country  together  with  many  others  Inter- 
ested in  scientilic  study  of  economic  problems, 
Publications  :  American  Economic  Review.  Pro- 
ceedings of  Annual  Meetings,  and  Handbook 
Dues  $5.00  a  year.  Secretary  A.  A.  Young, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Remedial  Loans 

REMEDIAL  LOANS — National      Federation 
of    Remedial       Loan       Associations,    130    E. 
22nd  St..  N.  Y.     Arthur  II.  Ham. 
Reports,    pamphlets,    and    forms    for   societies 
free.      Information     regarding    organization    of 
remedial    loan    societies    gladly    given. 


Work  With  Boys 


OYS'    CLUB     FEDERATION—  National 

Headquarters,   1   Madison  Ave.,   New  York 

' 
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SICK  AND  HUNGRY,  GARMENT 
STRIKERS  FIGHT  ON 

THE  eighth  week  of  the  strike  of 
60,000  locked-out  cloak-  and  suit- 
•nakers  in  New  York  city  shows  accumu- 
lating suffering  and  deprivation  for  the 
workers.  The  Citizens'  Committee  re- 
ports children  being  taken  from  school 
to  be  put  to  work,  some  200  eviction 
notices  served  in  one  week,  pawnshops 
reaping  a  rich  harvest,  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  rising,  and  cases  of  under- 
nourishment and  malnutrition  crowding 
the  dispensaries  and  hospitals. 

It  is  impossible  for  workers  to  save 
in  a  trade  where,  according  to  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  Research  Department 
of  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science, 
men  and  women  receive  a  yearly  average 
wage  of  $11  and  $6  a  week,  respectively. 
To  be  sure,  the  wage  rises  to  $20  or  more 
a  week  during  the  two  busy  seasons,  but 
the  average  length  of  time  in  which 
these  workers  are  given  employment  is 
twenty-four  weeks.  Moreover,  for  the 
men,  who  constitute  80  per  cent  of  the 
workers,  this  meager  income  must  sup- 
port an  average  family  of  six  persons. 

During  the  week  ending  June  17  the 
union  paid  out  $70,000  in  strike  benefits 
— money  representing  union  assessments, 
the  checks  of  wealthy  friends,  the  dona- 
tions of  unions  in  distant  cities,  and  most 
•of  all  the  contributions  from  other  gar- 
ment workers  in  New  York.  Over 
$10,000  came  from  the  pockets  of  the 
shirtwaist  girls.  But  this  is  not  enough 
and  the  Citizens'  Committee,  with  Isaac 
N.  Seligman,  624  Madison  avenue,  as 
treasurer,  is  appealing  for  funds  to 
block  the  attempt  of  the  "manufacturer:-, 
to  starve  the  workers  into  submission." 

The  Woman's  Trade  Union  League 
has  opened  a  free  milk  depot  for  the 
distribution  of  milk  to  strikers'  babies. 
East  Side  settlements,  led  by  the  Henry 
street  group,  are  caring  for  workers  in 
that  district.  East  Side  physicians  have 
organized  for  free  service.  Indeed,  the 
letter  written  by  these  doctors  to  the 
Citizens'  Committee  is  a  vivid  picture  of 
present  distress  and,  in  its  simplicity,  a 
strong  plea  for  help: 

"With  our  own  eyes,  we  see  things 
daily  that  make  us  know  how  terrible  is 
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the  starvation  which  the  Cloak  and  Suit 
Manufacturers'  Protective  Association 
visits  upon  the  families  of  the  locked-out 
men.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  babies  die 
because  their  parents  had  no  money  for 
a  doctor,  and  our  volunteer  service  came 
too  late.  We  have  seen  men  suffer  be- 
cause they  had  no  carfare  to  go  to  a 
hospital.  We  doctors  do  not  complain 
for  ourselves.  These  are  our  people. 
We  are  glad  to  give  them  our  medical 
service  freely  in  their  great  need.  But 
hunger  is  a  disease  which  we  cannot 
cure.  Will  you  not  make  the  people  of 
New  York  understand  that  public  opinion 
will  seem  to  these  workers  a  feeble  staff 
if  it  permits  starvation  to  crush  them  to 
the  ground?  Moncv  is  the  only  medicine 
that  can  save  them." 


^ 

shirt,  or  shall  I  have  to  continue  going 
without  one?' 

"As  the  Austrian  sergeant  stepped  up- 
on a  box  above  the  crowd  with  long  lists 
of  German  and  Austrian  names  in  his 
hands,  suddenly  the  chattering  ceased, 
and  a  great  silence  fell  over  the  ragged 
multitude. 

'  'Wagner,  Johann ;  Kellner,  Yosef ; 
Kleinmeister,  Hans,'  he  shouted,  pro- 
nouncing clearly  each  syllable. 

"From  the  crowd  standing  before  us, 
three  men  with  clean  but  ragged  cloth- 
ing, and  with  shoes  which  were  all  hang- 
ing in  pieces,  elbowed  their  way  front. 

"It  was  my  turn  to  speak :  'Wagner 
gets  boots  and  a  cap;  Kellner,  boots, 
trousers  and  cap;  Kleinmeister  boots, 
coat  and — do  you  want  overcoat  or 
blanket?' 

"  Til  take  a  blanket,  please.  I  have 
rheumatism.' 

"  'Kleinmeister,  boots,  coat  and  blanket. 
The  three  together  receive  a  packet.' 

"A  packet  contains  underwear,  shirts, 
handkerchiefs,  towels,  soap,  socks,  and 
mittens  for  three  men,  besides  little 
trinkets  which  they  must  divide  among 
themselves,  such  as  pencil,  paper,  brush, 
comb,  washcloths,  thread,  buttons,  need- 
les, etc. 

"  'Abtreten,'  yelled  the  sergeant.  The 
three  gave  a  simultaneous  salute,  exe- 
cuted a  right  face  and  marched  off.  The 
first  three  were  through  with.  The  dis- 
tribution had  begun. 

"The  rest  of  the  day  was  simply  a 
repetition  of  this  same  proceeding,  with 
slight  variation. 

"In  the  evening  we  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  take  dinner  with  an  Austrian 


THE  NEW  PROFESSION, 
PUBLIC  HEALTH 

ANNOUNCEMENT  that  the  Inter- 
national Health  Board  has  ar- 
ranged to  establish  an  institute  of  hy- 
giene and  public  health  in  connection 
with  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Balti- 
more, confirms  the  public  health  officer's 
work  as  a  profession  and  gives  a  final 
denial  to  the  saying — already  obsolescent 
— that  "any  one  can  do  public  health 
work." 

The  new  institute  of  hygiene  will  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  university,  co- 
ordinate with  the  medical  school,  for  it 
is  recognized  that  the  profession  of  the 
sanitarian  and  worker  in  preventive 
medicine  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the 
practitioner  of  medicine.  It  requires  a 
specialized  training. 

The  school  will  furnish  educational 
and  scientific  opportunities  of  the  high- 
est order  for  training  in  all  sciences  re- 
lated to  hygiene,  sanitation  and  preven- 
tive medicine ;  and  for  the  training  of 
medical  students,  physicians,  engineers, 
chemists  and  bacteriologists  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  subjects  and,  above  all, 
for  the  training  of  those  desiring  to  fit 
tnemselves  for  public  health  work  in  its 
various  branches. 

Study  of  recent  progress  in  preventive 
medicine  and  of  the  beginnings  made  in 
organized  public  health  work  convinced 
the  International  Health  Board  that  an 
urgent  need  existed  in  this  country  for 
better  opportunities  for  just  such  train- 
ing as  the  new  institute  will  offer. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  site 
and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building 
near  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  the 
laboratories  of  the  medical  school.  The 
building  will  contain  special  laboratories, 
such  as  those  in  sanitary  chemistry, 
physiology  as  applied  to  hygiene,  bac- 
teriology,  industrial  hygiene,  epidemi- 
ology and  vital  statistics.  There  will 
also  be  a  museum,  library,  etc.  The  in- 
stitute  will  draw  upon  the  university's 
medical  and  engineering  schools  for  spe- 
cial  instruction  and  upon  the  hospital  and 
any  other  departments  in  its  research 
work.  Fully  a  year  will  be  required  for 
the  construction  of  the  institute  and  the 
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gathering  of  the  staff,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  by  October,  1917,  the  institute  may 
be  opened.  Dr.  William  H.  Welch  will 
undertake  the  organization  of  the  new 
school  and  will  be  its  permanent  direc- 
tor. He  will  be  assisted  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Howell. 

The  announcement  by  the  Interna- 
tional Health  Board  includes  public  edu- 
cation by  exhibits  and  lectures,  the  train- 
ing of  public  health  nurses,  and  co-opera- 
tion with  departments  of  health  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  whereby  oppor- 
tunities will  be  afforded  for  field  work 
and  practical  experience  in  the  various 
branches  of  public  health  administration. 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  plan  of  public  health 
training  yet  undertaken.  Courses  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Public 
Health  or  Doctor  of  Public  Health  have 
been  established  at  Harvard  University, 
Syracuse  University,  the  University  of 
Kansas,  New  York  University,  and  Ohio 
State  University.  Columbia  offers  scat- 
tered courses  and  has  not  yet  completed 
the  organization  of  its  hoped-for  school 
of  public  health. 

MASSACHUSETTS  GAINS  IN 
SOCIAL  LEGISLATION 

A5  summarized  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
February  26,  Samuel  W.  McCall, 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  in- 
augural address  at  the  opening  of  the 
legislature  of  that  state,  outlined  an  ex- 
tensive social  program  and  made  an  earn- 
est plea  for  its  enactment.  As  the  in- 
augural was  in  effect  an  announcement 
of  the  majority  party,  tangible  results 
were  to  be  expected  and  have  in  fact 
been  attained  in  the  session  recently  ad- 
journed. 

The  governor  believed  that  some  over- 
hauling of  the  state  constitution  was 
wise  and  recommended  a  constitutional 
convention  for  that  purpose.  The  ques- 
tion is  to  go  to  the  people  at  the  next 
election  on  referendum.  He  insisted 
upon  greater  economy  in  expenditures 
and  as  a  result  the  total  state  tax  of  this 
year  falls  18  per  cent  short  of  that  of 
the  year  before.  This  saving  has  been 
effected  mainly  in  non-essentials.  On 
the  score  of  revenue,  he  strongly  urged 
a  revision  of  the  method  of  taxation  to 
tax  the  income  of  intangibles  under  a 
requirement  of  compulsory  returns.  This 
was  enacted. 

Believing  that  the  state's  method  of 
administration  was  clumsy  and  over- 
grown and  in  some  instances  inappro- 
priate, the  message  suggested  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency;  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  a 
widening  of  the  scope  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice law  itself;  the  abolition  of  the  paid 
state  Board  of  Insanity  and  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  a  supervisory  unpaid  board 
as  before ;  and  the  reorganization  of  the 


Prison  Commission  to  place  responsi- 
bility in  a  single  individual.  These 
recommendations  were  carried  out  vir- 
tually as  recommended. 

The  new  Bureau  of  Prisons  lodges  re- 
sponsibility in  a  director  with  an  ad- 
visory body  of  five  members  to  consist 
of  three  men  and  two  women.  The 
Board  of  Insanity  has  given  way  to  a 
Commission  on  Mental  Diseases,  which 
once  more  enlists  unpaid  service  in  the 
state's  enterprises  in  this  important  field. 
The  Efficiency  Commission  is  replaced 
by  a  single  commissioner  of  administra- 
tion with  ample  opportunities  to  assist 
by  study  and  expert  advice  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  state's  business.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  given  power  to 
investigate  the  salaries  paid  either  to  in- 
dividuals or  to  classes  of  employes,  look- 
ing to  greater  uniformity  and  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  amounts  paid 
and  the  value  of  the  services  rendered. 
Other  recommendations  in  line  with 
further  consolidation  but  not  immediate- 
ly touching  the  social  field  were  made 
and  enacted. 

Governor  McCall  in  his  recommenda- 
tions struck  hard  at  several  specific  prob- 
lems needing  legislative  attention.  He 
wanted  legislation  against  usury.  The 
resulting  statutes  exempt  three-fourths 
of  a  workman's  wages  from  assignment 
and  require  the  consent  of  his  wife  upon 
all  assignments  of  wages.  They  further 

TATtlA'&i^HE&r?-I)tf -Committee  "of"~6ne 
y|  Hundred  on  National  Health.  E.  F.  Rob- 

'  bins.  Exec.  Sec..  li(J3  E.  1'Tth  St.,  New 
rk.  To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
o  a  National  department  of  Health  to  in- 
•m  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


UBERCULOSIS— National  Association  for 
tlie  Study  and  1'revention  of  Tuberculosis, 
u  105  East  2l>nd  St.  New  York.  Charles  J. 
_tflcld,  M.D.,  Exec.  Sec'y.  Iteports,  pamph- 
s,  etc.,  sent  upon  request.  Annual  transac- 
ns  and  other  publications  free  to  members. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH— American  Public  Health 

Association.       1'res.,     John     F.     Anderson, 

M.I).,    New   Brunswick,   N.   J.  ;    Sec  y.   1'rof. 

M.   Gunn,    Boston.      Object   "To  protect   and 

omote  public  and  personal  health."  Six  Sec- 
ns  :  Laboratory,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Vital 

atlstics,   Sociological,   1'ubllc  Health   Acjminis- 

atiou,  Industrial  Hygiene.  Official  monthly 
jan,  American  Juurnal  of  Public  Health : 
.<JO  per  year.  3  mos.  trial  subscription  (to 
rvey  readers  4  mos.)  50c.  Address  755 
vision  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR   PUB- 

LIC    HEALTH  NURSING—  Object:    to 

1  stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
^rsing  ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique  ;  to 
aintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.  Pub- 
ations  •  1'ub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
r  year,  and  bulletins.  Address  Ella  Phillips 
andall,  It.  N.  Exec.  Sec.,  ^5  West  45th  St., 
ew  York  City. 


T»HE  AMERICAN  RED  CRoss-Through 
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organization     and     administration     of     visiting 
nurse  associations  ;  personal  assistance  and  ex- 

hibits  available  for  local  use.     Apply  to  Su- 
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C"C>ciAL  HYGIENE—  The    American    Socia 
O 


f  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
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ustaining,  $10.  Information  upon  request.  Pres., 
Abram  W.  Harris  ;  Gen.  Sec'y,  William  F.  Snow, 
M.D.  ;  Counsel,  James  B.  Reynolds. 


whole  subject  of  physical  training  in  the 
public  schools;  another  new  commission 
is  to  consider  the  problem  of  habit-form- 
ing drugs;  the  Board  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustries is  directed  to  investigate  and  re- 
port upon  the  problem  of  hours  of  labor 
in  hotels  and  restaurants ;  and  the  ju- 
venile court  law  is  amended  to  bring  de- 
linquent parents  and  guardians  within 
the  purview  of  the  court  in  the  original 
proceedings. 

Of  late  years  the  old  Bay  State  has 
advanced  in  the  social  field  with  a  some- 
what uncertain  step.  Now  for  the  first 
time  in  several  legislative  sessions,  she 
seems  to  be  taking  her  stride  once  more. 

IN    THE    PRISON    CAMPS    OF 
SIBERIA 

\  SSOCIATED  Press  correspondence 
J~\  based  on  a  report  of  the  American 
embassy  at  Perrograd,  points  a  dismal 
picture  of  neglect,  disease  and  death 
suffered  by  Austrian  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  detention  camp  at  Orenburg,  eastern 
Russia. 

The  governor  of  the  camp  is  charged 
with  misappropriating  money  and  with 
failing  to  pay  attention  to  the  complaints 
of  prisoners.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
prisoners,  who  number  about  80,000,  are 
said  to  have  died,  "most  of  them  from 
camp  or  filth  disease  of  the  order  spread 
by  vermin,  typhus  having  the  lead." 
Little  medical  attention  is  given  them; 
in  sickness  and  death  they  have,  "as  a 
rule,"  only  the  attention  of  their  com- 
rades. Forty-five  wooden  sheds  com- 
prise the  quarters  and  while  stoves  are 
provided,  they  are  cold  for  lack  of  fire- 
wood. The  prisoners  sleep  on  wooden 
benches,  without  blankets  or  mattresses, 
"and  the  men  have  no  other  covering 
than  their  own  clothing  and  the  rags 
left  by  those  who  have  died.  Vermin 
abound  and  the  result  is  wholesale  in- 
fection. Nearly  all  the  men  have  been 
sick  at  one  time  or  another." 

The  report  is  the  result  of  a  request 
by  the  government  of  Austria-Hungary 
to  the  American  government  to  look  into 
the  camps.  It  is  stated  in  the  Associated 
Press  letter  to  have  been  made  by  an 
attache  of  the  American  embassy  at 
Petrograd  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  by  the  attache  that  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  "prevented  him  from 
visiting  other  points." 


—  /^\  F  quite  a  different  sort  is  a  letter 

TL  V_y    received  by  THE  SURVEY  from  Dr. 

•*•  Charles  A.   Siler  of  Tientsin,  China,  a 

fr  member   of   the    American     Red    Cross 

rl  Committee   for    Distribution  of  Aid   to 

Prisoners  in  Siberia.     There  are  about 

300.000     such     prisoners     in     Siberia — 

I  250.000  Austrians,  40,000  Germans   and 

J  3.000  Turks. 

j       Three  men  have  been  detailed  by  the 
•    American  Red  Cross  Committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  camps  and  hospitals  and  to 
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AT  THE  DETENTION  CAMP  IN  DAURIA,  SIBERIA 

Pile  of  Red  Cross  supplies  at  the  railroad  station  and  gang  of  German,  Austrian  and  Turkish  prisoners  carrying  them  to  the  supply 

room  for  distribution 


distribute  clothing,  shoes  and  blankets  to 
those  who  need  them.  Almost  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  clothing  has  been  dis- 
tributed, from  funds  contributed  in 
America,  Japan,  China  and  Germany 
and  by  the  German  and  Austrian  govern- 
ments. At  the  time  Dr.  Siler  wrote — 
March  20 — every  camp  where  prisoners 
of  war  are  interned  had  been  visited  and 
the  work  of  distribution  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

To  show  the  method  of  distribution, 
Dr.  Siler  describes  a  day  which  he  spent 
in  Dauria,  a  little  village  of  twenty  log 
houses,  mere  specks  on  a  great  level  plain 
which  at  the  time  was  an  unbroken  ex- 
panse of  glistening  snow.  It  is  a  forlorn 
way-station  on  the  most  easterly  section 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  but  two 
hours  from  the  Manchurian  border,  yet 
12,000  men  are  interned  there. 

"The  customary  method  of  distribu- 
tion," Dr.  Siler  writes,  "is  to  make  a 
preliminary  visit  to  a  camp  a  week  or  so 
before  distribution  is  to  be  made  there, 
and  have  the  prisoner  officers  prepare 
lists  containing  the  name,  home  address, 
company,  and  regiment  of  each  man,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  what  he  most 
needs.  Arrangement  is  made  with  the 
customs  office  for  importing  the  goods 
free  of  toll,  and  sometimes  with  the  rail- 
road for  transporting  them  to  their 
destination  free  of  charge. 

"Having  made  all  of  this  preliminary 
preparation,  we  pulled  into  Dauria  on  a 
clear,  cold  winter  morning.  Fourteen 
carloads  of  bales  and  boxes,  all  bright 
and  glistening  with  frost,  lay  outside  the 
depot,  each  having  a  big  red  cross  paint- 
ed upon  the  end  to  keep  it  from  going 
astray.  About  one  carload  and  a  fourth 
are  required  per  thousand  men. 

"Within  an  hour  after  our  train  ar- 
rived, ragged  soldiers  in  clattering 
wooden-soled  boots  made  by  themselves 
were  carrying  boxes  and  bales  to  the 
camp,  opening  and  sorting  them,  and 
preparing  for  the  distribution. 

"In  one  of  the  unused  barracks,  a 
counter  had  been  erected  out  of  the 
crates  which  had  just  been  unpacked, 
and  we  took  our  station  behind  it.  An 
order  went  out  that  barrack  number  one 


should  appear  before  the  counter  to  re- 
ceive their  clothing.  Thereupon  a 
crowd  of  ill-clad  soldiers  collected  be- 
fore us,  some  men  chattering  carelessly 
with  their  fellows,  but  others  standing 
in  absolute  silence,  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
us. 

"Each  upturned  face  showed  expect- 
ancy, anxiety.  'Will  I  get  a  new  pair 
of  boots  in  which  to  wade  through  this 
snow  carrying  water,  or  will  they  think 
these  cold  old  things  good  enough?' 
'Will  they  believe  me  when  I  tell  them 
I  have  rheumatism,  and  give  me  a 
blanket,  or  will  I  have  to  continue  to  lie 
awake  nights  suffering?'  'Will  I  get  a 
shirt,  or  shall  I  have  to  continue  going 
without  one?' 

"As  the  Austrian  sergeant  stepped  up- 
on a  box  above  the  crowd  with  long  lists 
of  German  and  Austrian  names  in  his 
hands,  suddenly  the  chattering  ceased, 
and  a  great  silence  fell  over  the  ragged 
multitude. 

"  'Wagner,  Johann ;  Kellner,  Yosef ; 
Kleinmeister,  Hans,'  he  shouted,  pro- 
nouncing clearly  each  syllable. 

"From  the  crowd  standing  before  us, 
three  men  with  clean  but  ragged  cloth- 
ing, and  with  shoes  which  were  all  hang- 
ing in  pieces,  elbowed  their  way  front. 

"It  was  my  turn  to  speak:  'Wagner 
gets  boots  and  a  cap;  Kellner,  boots, 
trousers  and  cap ;  Kleinmeister  boots, 
coat  and — do  you  want  overcoat  or 
blanket  ?' 

"  'I'll  take  a  blanket,  please.  I  have 
rheumatism.' 

"  'Kleinmeister,  boots,  coat  and  blanket. 
The  three  together  receive  a  packet.' 

"A  packet  contains  underwear,  shirts, 
handkerchiefs,  towels,  soap,  socks,  and 
mittens  for  three  men,  besides  little 
trinkets  which  they  must  divide  among 
themselves,  such  as  pencil,  paper,  brush, 
comb,  washcloths,  thread,  buttons,  need- 
les, etc. 

"  'Abtreten,'  yelled  the  sergeant.  The 
three  gave  a  simultaneous  salute,  exe- 
cuted a  right  face  and  marched  off.  The 
first  three  were  through  with.  The  dis- 
tribution had  begun. 

"The  rest  of  the  day  was  simply  a 
repetition  of  this  same  proceeding,  with 
slight  variation. 

"In  the  evening  we  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  take  dinner  with  an  Austrian 


colonel.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  common  soldiers  receive  their  food 
from  the  Russian  authorities,  dished  out 
to  them  in  any  sort  of  pans  or  kettles 
that  the  soldiers  themselves  can  find; 
but  the  officers  receive  about  $20  a 
month  and  buy  their  own  food.  The 
colonel  led  us  into  a  clean  little  room 
which  had  its  walls  covered  with  paint- 
ings made  by  the  officers  themselves. 
All  the  furniture  in  the  room  had  been 
made  by  the  common  soldiers,  and 
bought  by  the  officers  for  a  few  dollars. 
Yet  it  looked  neat  as  a  pin,  if  one  did 
not  examine  things  too  closely. 

"We  had  a  better  dinner  than  the  offi- 
cers usually  have,  I  suppose.  It  was 
really  excellent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
no  two  glasses,  or  plates,  or  cups  on  the 
entire  table  matched;  that  there  were 
not  chairs  enough,  and  half  of  us  sat  on 
the  officers'  beds  drawn  up  to  the  table 
while  we  ate;  and  that  nothing  stronger 
than  tea  was  available  'for  love  or 
money." 

CITY  INSPECTION  FOR  ITS 
OWN  WARDS 

FOLLOWING  the  dropping  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities 
of  nineteen  words  and  a  comma  from  one 
of  its  rules  governing  private  charitable 
institutions,  New  York  city  is  likely  to 
establish  a  brand  new  bureau  of  inspec- 
tion that  will  do  work  never  undertaken 
by  any  administration  but  the  present 
one.  If  created,  this  bureau  will  con- 
tinue on  an  enlarged  and  permanent 
scale  the  work  of  the  now  famous  "ad- 
visory committee,"  which  for  two  years 
has  been  inspecting  private  child-caring 
institutions  in  which  public  wards  are 
supported,  and  which  has  brought  about 
marked  improvements  in  the  service  of 
many  of  these  institutions. 

The  inspections  of  this  committee,  of 
which  William  J.  Doherty,  second  deputy 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Charities 
is  chairman,  and  of  which  such  well- 
known  institution  heads  as  R.  R.  Reeder 
and  Ludwig  B.  Bernstein  are  members, 
constituted  the  first  effort  ever  made  by 
a  city  administration  to  learn  at  first 
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hand  the  conditions  existing  in  orphan- 
ages and  homes  that  regularly  care  for 
22,000  dependent  public  charges.  It  was 
the  reports  made  by  this  committee  also 
that  led  to  the  criticisms  of  the  state 
Board  of  Charities  which  culminated  in 
the  recent  inquiry  by  Charles  II.  Strong 
into  the  conduct  of  that  body. 

The  new  bureau,  if  established,  will 
extend  the  city's  inspection  to  all  private 
institutions  in  receipt  of  city  money,  in- 
cluding hospitals,  reformatories,  homes 
for  the  aged,  boarding-out  agencies  and 
others.  The  advisory  committee  has 
worked  out  standards  of  institutional 
service  and  management  which  it  be- 
lieves superior  to  those  heretofore  main- 
tained by  the  state  board,  and  the  new 
bureau  will  furnish  the  machinery  for 
applying  these  standards  to  the  whole 
field  of  institutions.  There  are  329  plants 
that  will  come  under  its  inspection.  To 
these  the  city  paid  last  year  $5,317,000. 

Four  visits  a  year,  it  is  estimated  by 
John  A.  Kingsbury,  commissioner  of 
public  charities,  will  be  required  to  exer- 
cise the  necessary  supervision  over  most 
of  these  institutions,  and  for  this  work 
he  asks  an  appropriation  of  $58,000. 
The  staff  requested  comprises  a  director 
at  $4,000  a  year,  twenty-two  inspectors, 
seven  physicians,  and  twelve  stenogra- 
phers and  copyists. 

Not  only  was  it  because  of  the  action 
of  the  state  board  alluded  to  above  that 
Commissioner  Kingsbury  decided  to  ask 
for  this  bureau.  It  was  also  to  fulfill  a 
statutory  obligation  that  has  for  years 
remained  unfulfilled  by  preceding  ad- 
ministrations. The  city  charter  declares 
unequivocally  that  no  payment  shall  be 
made  by  the  city  to  any  private  institu- 
tion for  the  care  of  a  child  committed  to 
it  "except  upon  the  certificate  of  the 
commissioner  of  public  charities  that 
such  child  has  been  received  and  is  re- 
tained by  such  institution  pursuant  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities." 

No  commissioner  has  ever  made  such 
a  certificate.  Twenty  years  ago  the  state 
board  agreed,  in  order  that  fiscal  agents 
of  local  communities  might  have  some 
way  of  knowing  whether  institutions  do 
comply  with  the  rules  of  the  board,  to 
issue  "certificates  of  compliance"  to  the 
institutions  meriting  them.  Some  evi- 
dence that  institutions  did  comply  with 
the  rules  of  the  board  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  provision  of  the  state  con- 
stitution, adopted  about  that  time,  that 
no  payment  should  be  made  to  private 
charitable  institutions  for  any  inmate 
"who  is  not  received  and  retained  there- 
in pursuant  to  the  rules  established  by 
the  state  Board  of  Charities." 

The  change  now  made  by  the  state 
board  in  one  of  its  rules  affects  this  very 
procedure.  That  change  is  dropping  the 
italicized  words  from  the  following: 

"The  names  and  ages  of  inmates,  with 
a  statement  of  the  period  for  which  pay- 
ment is  claimed,  and  such  other  informa- 


tion as  may  be  required  by  auditing  or 
disbursing  officers  with  respect  to  per- 
sons received  or  retained  as  charges  up- 
on any  county,  city,  town  or  village,  to- 
gether with  the  certificate  of  compliance 
•with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this 
board,  duly  signed  by  its  secretary,  must 
be  placed  on  all  bills  rendered  for  such 
care,  support  and  maintenance,  prior  to 
the  presentation  of  such  account  to  any 
public  official  for  audit  or  payment  as  the 
final  form  of  acceptance  of  such  inmates 
as  public  charges." 

This  elimination  has  the  effect  of  free- 
ing institutions  from  the  requirement  of 
attaching  the  certificates  of  the  state 
board  to  bills  rendered  by  them  to  public 
officials.  That  this  action  of  the  board 
requires  the  creation  of  a  new  bureau 
by  the  city,  or  that  it  was  intended  to 
"put  the  city  administration  in  a  hole," 
as  Mayor  Mitchel  is  reported  to  have 
charged,  is  denied  by  William  R.  Stew- 
art, president  of  the  state  board. 

"Our  attorneys  have  recently  pointed 
out  to  us,"  said  Mr.  Mewart,  "the  il- 
legality of  the  clause  stricken  out.  The 
constitution  placed  on  the  comptroller  of 
a  city,  or  other  fiscal  agent,  the  respon- 
sibility of  knowing  whether  the  rules  of 
the  state  board  have  been  lived  up  to. 
How  the  comptroller  shall  get  that  in- 
formation is  his  business,  not  ours.  The 
contract  for  the  care  of  public  wards  is 
between  him  and  the  institution.  In  re- 
quiring that  the  institution  shall  attach 
our  certificate  to  its  bills  we  have,  there- 
fore, interfered  with  two  parties  to  a 
contract,  and  the  part  of  our  rule  just 
dropped  could  not  be  enforced  in  a  court 
of  law. 

"We  shall  continue  of  course  to  in- 
spect the  private  charitable  institutions 
of  the  state.  We  intend  also  to  issue 
certificates  in  the  same  way  that  we  have 
done.  If  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  munici- 
pality wants  to  require  the  institution  to 
attach  the  certificate  to  its  bill,  he  can 
do  so. 

"It  is  of  course  desirable  that  New 
York  city  should  have  its  own  inspect- 
ing force  to  inspect  the  private  institu- 
tions to  which  it  sends  its  charges,  but  I 
do  not  see  in  what  way  the  action  of  the 
board  has  contributed  to  the  necessity 
for  the  force  now  proposed,  or  has  em- 
barrassed the  city  administration." 

That  the  action  of  the  state  board 
precipitated  the  proposal  for  the  new  bu- 
reau was  the  way  Commissioner  Kings- 
bury  described  its  effect. 

"The  dropping  of  this  provision,"  he 
said,  "removed  the  only  thing  that  stood 
between  the  Department  of  Public  Chari- 
ties and  the  charter  provision  that  the 
commissioner  of  public  charities  must 
certify  that  children  committed  by  the 
state  to  private  institutions  are  received 
and  retained  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the 
state  board.  For  years  the  comptroller 
has  accepted  the  certificates  of  the  state 
board  as  evidence  that  the  board's  rules 
were  being  complied  with.  The  board 
has  required  this  certificate  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  institutions'  bills.  It  now 
abrogates  that  requirement.  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities  is  there- 
fore thrown  back  upon  its  charter  obli- 


gation of  certifying  that  institutions  live 
up  to  the  rules  of  the  board." 

The  proposal  for  the  new  bureau  has 
been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  It  must  still  come 
before  the  Board  of  Aldermen  where 
opposition  to  some  of  its  features  is  ex- 
pected to  develop. 

Meanwhile,  the  issues  arising  from  the 
controversy  between  the  city  department 
and  the  state  board  advanced  another 
step  last  week  when  Mayor  Mitchel 
turned  over  to  District  Attorney  Swann 
the  evidence  on  which  he  had  previously 
charged  [see  THE  SURVEY,  June  3,  1916, 
page  263]  that  several  Catholic  clergy- 
men and  others  had  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  obstruct  justice  and  had  vio- 
lated sections  of  the  penal  code.  This 
evidence  is  in  part  from  the  famous 
wire-tapping  cases.  Mr.  Swann  declared 
he  would  go  over  the  testimony  carefully, 
and  Monsignor  J.  J.  Dunn,  one  of  the 
clergymen  mentioned  in  the  evidence, 
said  he  gladly  welcomed  any  investiga- 
tion the  district  attorney  might  make. 

NEW  YORK  BOTH   EXAMPLE 
AND  WARNING 

IF  ANY  one  subject  may  be  said  to 
have  led  at  the  broadly  interesting 
and  well  attended  sessions  of  the  eighth 
National  Conference  on  City  Plan- 
ning, at  Cleveland,  it  was  that  of  dis- 
tricting. While  the  subject  is  very  new 
in  America  it  has  awakened  widespread 
interest  and  it  was  evident  from  the  talk 
at  Cleveland  that  the  entire  country  is 
watching  the  first  thorough  and  system- 
atic application  of  the  principle  of  dis- 
tricting, which  apparently  New  York  is 
soon  to  undertake  [see  THE  SURVEY  for 
March  25]  and  that  many  cities  are 
ready  to  follow  her  example.  The  New 
York  delegates  to  the  conference  did  not 
fail  to  point  out  that  it  is  the  general 
principle  underlying  the  New  York  regu- 
lations, not  their  details,  which  other 
cities  may  with  profit  adopt  for  their 
own  use.  Districting,  like  all  conserva- 
tive regulation  for  the  future,  is  based 
upon  and  in  many  ways  limited  by  ex- 
isting conditions. 

Fortunately  for  the  other  cities  in  this 
country,  New  York  is  unique  in  its  struc- 
tural conditions.  Its  districting  regula- 
tions are  based  all  too  much  on  excessive 
heights,  on  buildings  covering  too  great 
a  percentage  of  their  lots  and  on  the 
tenement.  Other  cities,  if  they  study 
their  own  building  conditions,  and  adapt 
their  districting  regulations  to  these  con- 
ditions will  obtain  living  and  working 
conditions  far  better  than  New  York  can 
ever  hope  for.  All  too  much,  New 
York's  tenement  house  law,  like  Berlin's 
building  regulations,  have  been  followed 
by  cities  which  were  much  more  fortun- 
ately circumstanced.  And  it  was  to 
guard  against  a  similar  misuse  of  New 
York's  districting  regulations  that  the 
New  York  delegation  to  the  conference 
gave  their  message  of  friendly  warning. 


Cowards  and  Fools — Fall  In! 


AJUU T  seven  years  ago  we  sat  with 
our  heels  on  the  porch  railing  of 
the  ranch  house  and  looked  down 
across  many  square  miles  of  sizzling  des- 
ert to  the  purple  mountains  in  Mexico. 
I  was  a  cowpuncher  and  he  was  the  con- 
fidential employe  of  a  very  rich  man 
whose  operations  in  cattle  and  copper 
thereabouts  we  puny  dickerers  in  red 
steers  and  sun-blistered  mining  claims 
regarded  with  awe. 

"We  own  a  good  deal  of  that  down 
there,"  said  my  companion,  waving  his 
cigarette  toward  the  south,  "but  we've 
got  to  have  it  under  a  government  that 
will  stand  hitched." 

"We,"  said  I.    "Who's  we?" 

"Oh,  I  mean  the  System,  the  men  that 
run  this  country." 

"Well,  that  would  be  up  to  the  peo- 
ple," said  I,  "and  I  don't  reckon  the 
American  people  want  to  take  over  any 
more  colored  orphan  asylums  until  they 
get  rid  of  the  Philippines." 

"The  people  don't  run  this  country, 
son,"  replied  my  friend,  in  the  tone  of 
one  addressing  a  little  child.  "They 
don't  now,  and  perhaps  they  never  did. 
The  System  runs  this  country  and  the 
system  wants  Mexico.  Uncle  Porfirio 
is  getting  old,  and  any  kind  of  greaser 
government  is  so  uncertain  that  our 
dividends  aint  safe  from  one  year  to  an- 
other, anyway.  With  the  money  we've 
got  invested  down  there,  we've  simply 
got  to  have  a  stable  government  to  do 
business  under.  One  of  these  days  we'll 
take  Mexico,  or  at  least  Sonora  and 
Chihuahua." 

"And  how?"  said  I. 

"United  States  army,  of  course,"  he 
said,  still  with  patronizing  gentleness. 

"I  always  supposed  the  United  States 
army  worked  for  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment," said  I,  my  perfectly  good 
American  blood  beginning  to  simmer  a 
little. 

"Oh,  they  do,  they  do,"  he  smiled, 
"but  it's  all  as  simple  as  four  aces,  just 
the  same.  Uncle  Porfirio  is  getting 
shaky  and  his  feet  are  loose  in  the  stir- 
rups. Mexico  is  due  for  a  revolution  in 
a  year  or  two,  even  if  he  doesn't  die. 
If  it  doesn't  start  on  time,  it  can  be 
started." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "that  just  means  .vi- 
ntner Mexican  government." 

"Wait,"  he  answered.  "That's  just 
revolution  number  one.  There  can  be 
others.  Give  any  enterprising  pelado  a 
dozen  rifles  and  five  thousand  rounds 
and  he'll  call  himself  a  general  and 
start  out  to  save  his  country  against  all 
comers.  It's  a  heap  easier  than  working 
at  Mexican  wages." 

"Well?"  said  I. 


By  Badger  Clark 

"U'hy,  can't  you  see?"  said  this  loyal 
retainer  of  the  system.  "Mexico  is  full 
of  American  property  and  American 
citizens.  In  the  general  rookus  that  will 
be  stirred  up  American  properties  will 
be  looted.  The  owners  in  this  country 
will  start  a  holler.  Then  American  citi- 
zens will  be  plugged  and  perhaps  some 
American  women  will  get  carried  off, 
and  then  the  holler  will  be  a  yell.  You 
know  what  a  sentimental,  hysterical  out- 
fit the  American  people  are.  You  're- 
member the  Maine,'  don't  you?  Well, 
Congress  will  have  to  come  through. 
The  President  will  have  to  come 
through.  The  army  will  waltz  across 
the  line.  Mexicans  fight  better  than  they 
work,  and  they  don't  love  us  two-bits' 
worth,  so  it's  likely  to  be  'hell  a  mile 
high  for  awhile.'  It  will  cost  the  gov- 
ernment so  much  to  get  in  that  they 
won't  be  in  any  hurry  to  get  out  again. 
When  the  dead  are  finally  planted  and 
the  dust  blows  away  a  good  part  of 
Mexico  will  be  under  American  control 
for  good  and  our  dividends  will  be  safe. 
Sabe?" 

The  comments  I  made  on  this  pro- 
posed business  enterprise  do  not  matter. 
The  day  was  warm  and  so  was  I,  and 
my  words  would  not  read  well. 

"Pardner,"  said  the  henchman  of 
Plutus,  when  I  was  out  of  breath,  "Re- 
ligion is  a  nice  thing  for  women  and 
children,  but  the  only  thing  worth  hav- 
ing in  this  world  is  power,  and  money's 
its  other  name.  The  world  belongs  to 
the  strong,  and  if  the  weak  don't  want 
to  throw  in  and  work  for  the  strong, 
like  I  do,  let  'em  keep  out  of  the  way  or 
they'll  get  hurt.  Sentiment  is  nice  in 
its  place,  but  r/e  let  nothing  stand  in 
the  way  of  business." 

This  is  just  my  recollection  of  a  con- 
versation that  occurred  seven  years  ago 
in  Arizona,  between  two  idle  cow-men 
on  an  afternoon  when  it  was  too  hot  to 
ride.  As  I  have  watched  the  drift  of 
things  in  the  Southwest  since  that  time, 
I  have  ceased  to  think  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance merely  as  an  imaginative 
liar  trying  to  impress  a  simple  rancher 
with  his  knowledge  of  great  affairs. 

The  Mexican  trouble  has  been  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  its  leaders. 
\Tu  snoner  was  one  half-way  into  the 
saddle  than  another  started  up,  appar- 
ently from  the  ground,  seized  him  by  the 
leg  and  pulled  him  down  again.  Each  of 
them  proclaimed  himself  anxious  to  set- 
tle matters,  but  there  seemed  to  be  some 
influence  more  powerful  than  they  which 
was  equally  anxious  to  keep  matters 
stirred  up.  The  looting  and  the  killing 
came  off  according  to  my  friend's  sched- 
ule, but  the  American  people  were  more 


sluggish  than  usual  and  their  govern- 
ment stubbornly  peaceable.  Raiding 
across  the  border  was  a  master  stroke. 

The  people  responded  to  the  stimulus 
fairly  well,  the  government  decreed  par- 
tial intervention,  and  the  army  is  in 
Mexico;  that  is,  the  candle  is  burning 
brightly  in  the  midst  of  the  open  powder- 
barrel.  The  activity  of  raiding  parties 
and  the  hourly  peril  of  a  brush  between 
some  Carranza  hothead  and  the  Ameri- 
can regulars  make  it  quite  possible  that 
general  intervention  will  be  in  full 
swing  before  these  words  are  in  print. 
Thus,  perchance,  wars  are  made.  Thus 
are  affairs  of  state  taken  out  of  the 
helpless  hands  of  the  statesmen  and 
managed  for  them. 

"The  system?"  Quien  sabe?  Perhaps 
the  President  knows  their  names.  Some 
of  his  acts  and  words  have  led  me  to 
hope  so.  I  do  not  care  to  know  them. 
They  do  not  matter. 

What  matters  to  me  is  the  wreck  of 
my  oldest  and  dearest  illusions.  I  was 
brought  up  on  stories  of  the  Civil  War. 
From  the  age  of  seventeen  up  to  twen- 
ty-five or  so  I  felt  a  real  disappointment 
that  our  foreign  affairs  did  not  give  me 
a  chance  to  offer  my  life  for  the  old 
flag.  And  now  the  hour  is  come.  Be- 
fore this  row  is  over  many  an  American 
boy  as  good  as  I  will  drop  among  the 
Mexican  mesquite  and  squirm  his  life 
away  in  the  sand,  while  those  shrewd, 
business-like  birds,  the  buzzards,  assem- 
ble one  by  one  and  stand  around  him, 
ruffling  their  rusty  feathers  and  waiting 
impatiently  for  him  to  grow  quiet.  Dy- 
ing for  the  old  flag?  In  a  way,  yes. 
May  the  poor  chap  believe  so  as  he  rolls 
his  last  glance  up  to  the  steely  blue  of 
the  desert  sky.  But  the  more  I  think  of 
it,  the  more  likely  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  is  dying  mostly  for  dividends.  I  do 
not  think  dividends  are  worth  dying  for 
— another  man's  dividends,  especially. 
The  idea  does  not  thrill  me  a  bit. 

SO  as  I  contemplate   Mexico  the   old 
military   enthusiasm   of   my   boyhood, 
like    those    machine   guns    at    Columbus, 
gets  jammed  and  will  not  go  off. 

And  though  I  am  an  American  of 
Yankee  descent  I  cannot  even  get  pal- 
pitant with  enthusiasm  over  the  bewil- 
dering millions  of  profits  that  have  come 
to  us  from  the  cataclysmic  trade  row  in 
Europe.  Perhaps  I  am  fussy,  but  to  me 
such  profits  are  too  suggestive  of  the 
buzzard's  idea  of  prosperity.  Our  fel- 
low citizens  who  manufacture  muni- 
tions are  all  kind  to  their  mothers. 
doubtless,  and  regular  attendants  at 
church  and  all  that,  yet,  while  I  will 
concede  them  any  amount  of  virtue,  I 
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refuse  to  admit  that  they  have  any  im- 
agination. If  they  possessed  such  an 
article,  those  dollars  from  across  the 
sea  would  feel  intolerably  sticky  in  their 
fingers  and  the  opening  steel  doors  of 
their  vaults  would  let  out  a  stench  of 
stale  blood. 

Patriotism  of  the  1916  model,  as  I 
gather  from  current  utterances  editorial 
and  oratorical,  is  an  earnest  desire  to 
wallop  some  foreign  nation,  especially  if 
it  interferes  with  our  business.  I  had 
thought  that  that  style  of  patriotism  was 
going  out  but  it  has  returned  again  as 
swiftly  as  the  full  skirt.  National  hon- 
or? Well,  I  have  yet  to  make  out  just 
what  that  is,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  thing 
that  fosters  in  us  that  most  pitiful  form 
of  cowardice — the  fear  that  somebody 
will  think  we  are  afraid.  Personally  I 
have  a  brand  of  honor  which  cannot  be 
injured  except  from  the  inside.  Na- 
tional honor  seems  of  a  different  kind. 
A  mere  impudent  grimace  from  an  out- 
sider will  shiver  the  fragile  thing  to 
tinkling  splinters  and  then,  if  we  have 
in  us  a  trace  of  the  heroic,  it  will  take  all 
of  our  horses  and  all  of  our  men  to  put 
humpty  dumpty  together  again — a  large 
proportion  of  said  horses  and  men  be- 
ing killed  in  the  process.  And  every 
dying  soldier  can  hug  to  his  torn  breast 
the  blessed  consciousness  that  he  has 
helped  to  vindicate  the  national  honor 
.and  benefit  the  steel  trade. 

OH,  what  a  mess !  How  can  I  stay 
and  burn  the  old  incense  on  my  boy- 
ish altar  of  patriotism ;  when  the  old  idol 
has  tumbled,  smashed  and  revealed  on 
his  "insides"  the  same  sort  of  simple 
machinery  by  which  the  ancient  priests 
of  Isis  were  wont  to 
delude  the  simple  wor- 
shipers of  their  god- 
dess? What  joy  to  me 
to  die  on  the  battle- 
field? To  the  last  gasp 
I  would  doubt  if  my 
death  really  benefited 
my  c  o  u  n  t  r  y — aside 
from  its  resultant  fer- 
tilizing material.  And 
then,  I  couldn't  be  sure 
just  what  I  was  dying 
for.  One  never  gets  a 
chance  to  die  but  once 
and,  if  he  dies  volun- 


tarily, he  dislikes  to  throw  his  death 
away,  so~to  speak.  No !  I  won't  die  in 
uniform.  However  urged  by  blood  of 
soldiers  in  my  veins,  fear  of  public  opin- 
ion in  my  heart  or  traditions  of  three 
thousand  swashbuckling  years  in  my 
head.  I  won't  do  it ! 

And  on  the  other  hand,  I  will  not  kill 
in  uniform,  either.  Did  you  ever  look 
at  your  fellow-man  over  a  gunsight?  I 
did,  once.  You  get  an  entirely  new  view 
of  him  that  way  and  one  that  you  seldom 
care  to  remember. 

Right  now  I  can  imagine  myself 
glancing  down  a  rifle  barrel  (that  slen- 
der steel  syllogism  by  which  the  mili- 
tarist guarantees  to  prove  the  eternal 
righteousness  of  the  rottenest  cause) 
with  the  sights  lined  to  the  breast  of  a 
Mexican  peon.  It  is  a  ragged,  greasy 
breast  with  a  patch  of  brown  skin  show- 
ing through  the  open  shirt,  but  behind 
it  beats  a  heart  in  all  essentials  just  like 
mine. 

My  sights  wander  up  over  the  bare 
brown  throat  to  the  face.  What  a  face ! 
Child  of  a  race  misbegotten,  misled  and 
misgoverned  through  unknown  genera- 
tions, a  creature  systematically  deceived, 
defrauded  and  debased  for  the  profit  of 
men  more  clever  than  he,  yet  on  the 
dark  face  there  is  a  gleam  of  manly 
idealism  as,  blindly  and  cheerfully,  he 
prepares  to  die  for  a  patria  which,  hav- 
ing given  him  nothing  and  stolen  from 
him  whatever  of  value  he  could  ac- 
cumulate, now  demands  his  life  at  the 
last. 

As  my  finger  trembles  on  the  trigger 
another  figure  floats  in  front  of  the  muz- 
zle, a  familiar  figure  with  red  stains  up- 
on the  hands  and  the  feet,  and  clad  in 


SUMMER  IN  THE  TENEMENTS 

By  Lyman  Bryson 

THEY  have  cried  war  on  sunlight.     Their  fair  fields 
Are  builded  over  with  dark  alley  sheds. 
Once-fertile  earth  now  nothing  living  yields 
And  sweats  beneath  the  tenements'  hot  weight. 
Grey  ash-heaps  are  in  place  of  violet  beds. 
These  people  hold  the  sun  from  earth ;  their  fate 
For  this  unkindness  is  that  every  breath 
Is  a  weariness  and  burning  taste  of  death. 
For  these  were  green  fields  once.     These  trodden  stones 
These  cluttered  hives  are  over  ancient  graves 
Of  apple-trees  and  roses.    Dully  drones 
Life  now  among  these  smothered  little  rooms. 
They  have  cried  war  on  sunlight ;  nothing  saves 
Them  from  his  searing  wrath.     His  hot  gaze  dooms 
Their  children  to  the  torture  of  this  heat. 
They  balked  the  sunlight — and  they  know  defeat. 
The  sunlight  loved  the  fields  but  cannot  love 
These  sullen  walls  and  streets.     He  blazes  down 
In  deathfull  protest.     From  a  sweep  above 
He  strikes  some  men  to  death  and  some  go  mad, 
Suffering  for  the  sin  of  their  grim  town 
Which  keeps  the  sun  from  sweet  fields  he  once  had. 
But  men  who  built  these  sheds  to  insult  the  eye 
Of  the  sun  are  not  the  men  who  pay —  and  die. 


garments  brighter  than  the  shimmer  of 
the  sun  on  the  white  mesas.  I  know  him. 
It  is  he  to  whom  I  and  millions  like  me 
have  said  "Lord,  Lord,"  so  often. 

Illusion!  Blaze  away!  No,  wait! 
He  is  speaking,  and  those  old  words 
which  have  sounded  so  sweetly  down  the 
ages  take  a  new  and  terrible  signifi- 
cance: "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

A  pacifist?  Ay,  a  pacifist,  a  nonresis- 
tant,  a  mollycoddle.  While  I  have 
to  look  into  the  mirror  every  morning 
and  live  with  myself  all  day  and  meet 
myself  after  dark,  I  dare  be  nothing  less 
in  this  age. 

Shall  we  fight  for  a  cry,  or  a  caste,  or 
a  corporation  when  there's  a  bigger, 
cleaner  fight  to  be  made  for  God?  Pro 
patria,  you  say?  Oh,  things  have  drift- 
ed past  that  point.  Chauvinism  has  had 
its  day.  This  is  a  matter  of  a  world,  a 
battle  for  the  race.  How  long  can  a 
world-history  like  that  of  the  past  two 
years  go  on  before  evolution  turns  back 
upon  itself  and  men  couple  with  wolves? 
New  rules !  New  game !  It  must  be 
that.  What  is  that  old  verse?  "Not  by 
might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit, 
saith  the  Lord."  What  else  will  save 
us?  Europe  has  relied  for  salvation  up- 
on her  armies,  and  look  at  her !  Glori- 
ous salvation  !  Quite  as  well  be  damned 
as  that. 

No,  the  last  and  greatest  war  of  all 
the  fighting  centuries  is  here,  the  war 
against  war.  Pro  patria  morif  No,  not 
by  bullets,  but  if  you  insist  upon  heroics, 
comfort  yourself  with  the  truth  that  it 
is  far  harder  to  live  for  something  than 
to  die  for  it.  Many  a 
conscientious  English 
''slacker"  who  has  fled 
from  the  scorn  of  his 
neighbors  and  taken 
refuge  under  the 
shrapnel  shower  knows 
that.  Have  you  the 
nerve  to  stand  alone 
against  the  mob,  to 
look  sentimental  savag- 
ery in  the  face  and  say 
no?  Come  on  then. 
You  who  have  the 
courage  and  the  vision 
to  be  the  cowards  and 
fools  of  God — fall  in  ! 


Back  to  the  Land  from  the  Trenches 

Plans  of  the  British  Commission  for  Settling  Discharged  Sailors  and  Soldiers 

in  Agriculture 

By  Bruno  Lasker 


A  GERMAN  proposal  for  settling 
disabled  soldiers  in  semi-rural 
colonies  and  training  them,  if 
necessary,  in  new  occupations  suited  to 
their  diminished  working  capacity,  was 
discussed  by  the  writer  in  THE  SURVEY 
for  April  1.  The  final  report  of  a 
British  official  committee  charged  with 
a  consideration  of  the  best  means  of 
rinding  employment  and  homes  on  the 
land  for  discharged  soldiers  and  sailors 
is  now  on  hand.1 

This  report  differs  from  the  German 
one  chiefly  in  that  it  does  not  primarily 
concern  itself  with  disabled  soldiers  but 
with  men  who  return  from  the  war  un- 
impaired. 

"So  far  as  settlement  on  the  land  is 
concerned,  we  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  segregation  of  disabled  men  or  to 
anything  like  the  establishment  of  colon- 
ies for  cripples.  In  our  view  it  will  be 
far  better  for  the  men  themselves  that 
they  should  as  far  as  possible  take  their 
place  among  the  ordinary  population  of 
the  country,  instead  of  being  treated  as 
a  class  apart." 

Under  an  act  passed  in  1915,  a  statu- 
tory committee  of  the  Royal  Patriotic 
Fund  has  been  set  up,  with  local  com- 
mittees in  each  county  and  city,  which, 
among  other  things,  has  "to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  disabled  officers 
and  men  after  they  have  left  the  serv- 
ice, including  provision  for  their  health, 
training,  and  employment."  Arrange- 
ments also  have  already  been  made  for 
a  course  of  training  at  an  agricultural 
college  for  men  discharged  from  army 
and  navy  on  account  of  disablement: 
and  it  is  intended  largely  to  increase  this 
effort  should  it  prove  of  benefit.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  men  who  have  undergone 
such  training  is  to  treat  them  as  on  an 
equal  footing  with  able-bodied  ex-service 
men  except  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  preference  might  be  given  them 
in  selecting  tenants  for  small  holdings 
established  either  by  the  state  or  by 
county  councils. 

With  regard  to  the  larger  problem  of 
utilizing  the  demobilization  of  the  enor- 
mous army  now  in  the  field  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repopulating  rural  England,  the 
committee  is  conscious  of  the  valuable 
opportunity  offered  by  the  occasion. 

'Final  Report  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee Appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Roard  of  Agriculture  to  Consider  the  Set- 
tlement or  Employment  on  the  Land  in 
Kngland  and  Wales  of  Discharged  Sailors 
and  Soldiers.  Introduction  and  Part  I ;  Cd 
K182;  1916;  6d. 


"The  demobilisation  of  the  navy  and 
army  at  the  close  of  the  war  will  afford 
a  unique  opportunity  of  developing  agri- 
culture in  this  country.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  that  this  opportunity  should  be 
seized  and  turned  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage.  The  men  who  have  joined 
the  forces  include  representatives  of  all 
the  best  elements  of  our  population, 
many  of  them  possess  a  high  degree  of 
enterprise  and  intelligence,  and  if  any 
substantial  number  can  be  attracted  to 
seek  a  career  on  the  land  at  home  it  will 
give  a  stimulus  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country." 

The  principal  recommendation  is  for 
the  creation  of  large  state  colonies  of 
small  holdings  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  colonization  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Grosser  bill  now  before  Congress,  especi- 
ally in  that  it  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  retaining  in  national  ownership  the 
land  which  is  to  be  leased  out  to  men  of 
the  necessary  experience.  No  man  is  to 
be  allowed  to  take  up  land  unless  he  has 
such  experience,  either  through  previous 
vocation  or  through  training  received  in 
employment  on  a  state  colony  at  a  week- 
ly wage. 

The  idea  is  that,  while  in  such  employ- 
ment  and  after  having  shown  promise  of 
becoming  satisfactory  small  holders,  men 
should  be  given  the  privilege  of  renting 
land  near  their  cottages,  provision  being 
made  in  laying  out  the  estate  that  ad- 
joining land  may  be  added  to  their  hold- 
ings in  course  of  time  as  they  become 
capable  of  taking  a  larger  area.  The 
initial  housing  difficulty  is  to  be  over- 
come by  taking  over  from  the  War  Office, 
free  of  cost,  some  of  the  military  huts 
no  longer  required  after  the  war. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
need  for  expert  guidance  for  the  settlers 
in  each  colony  by  a  resident  director  and 
an  agricultural  or  horticultural  instruc- 
tor. Men  of  practical  experience  as  well 
as  scientific  knowledge  are  to  be  chosen 
for  these  appointments.  In  addition,  the 
plan  provides  for  occasional  instruction 
in  the  several  branches  of  agriculture  by 
a  system  of  extension  lectures  more 
familiar  in  this  country  than  in  England. 
There  will  also  be  demonstration  farms, 
run  as  far  as  possible  on  a  commercial 
basis,  so  as  to  teach  proper  business 
methods  as  well  as  methods  of  good 
cultivation.  Farm  management,  in  fact, 
is  to  be  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of 
instruction,  not  only  for  the  men  but  also 
for  their  wives  who  frequently  make  the 
better  bookkeepers. 

Co-operation  in  all  directions  is  to  be 


encouraged  and  helped,  each  colony  being 
provided  with  an  establishment  for  co- 
operative sale  and  purchase  under  the 
management  of  the  director.  The  train- 
ing farm  of  each  colony,  in  addition  to 
giving  opportunities  for  training,  will 
also  provide  facilities  for  hiring  out  to 
the  independent  settlers  horses,  ma- 
chines and  implements.  Each  colony  is 
to  have  a  co-operative  credit  society 
which  will  be  the  principal  means  of 
capitalizing  the  indvidual  holdings  and 
which  is  to  be  financed  at  the  outset  by 
the  state  to  the  extent  of  $1.25  for  each 
acre. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  settlers  will  be 
able  to  afford  the  payment  of  rents  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  capital  outlay  and  the 
cost  of  management,  except  the  salaries 
of  the  resident  staff  and  the  cost  of  pre- 
liminary training.  But  since  the  land  re- 
mains in  the  ownership  of  the  state,  it  is 
proposed  that  no  sinking  fund  shall  be 
charged. 

The  committee,  which  consists  of  some 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  movement  for 
the  British  agricultural  revival  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  farming  interests 
and  of  army  and  navy,  finds  one  of  the 
chief  motives  for  its  recommendations 
in  the  need  shown  by  the  war  for 
strengthening  the  defensive  power  of  the 
country  by  producing  more  food  at  home. 
But, 

"apart  from  the  economic  reasons  for  in- 
creasing the  rural  population  there  is, 
we  think,  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  it  is  also  most  desirable  to  do  this 
on  social  grounds." 

This  means  that  men  must  not  only  be 
employed  on  the  land,  but  that  they  must 
be  given  every  inducement  to  stay  there 
and  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
country.  This  is  only  possible  with  an 
improvement  in  the  existing  conditions 
of  rural  life  generally. 

The  social  life  of  these  communities  is 
to  be  fostered  by  the  means  advocated  in 
America  by  the  country  life  movement, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  institutes 
and  clubs,  outdoor  recreation  and,  of 
course,  schools  and  churches.  Each 
colony  is  to  have  at  least  one  club  room 
and  village  hall ;  but  efforts  will  be  made 
to  avoid  anything  in  the  nature  of  ex- 
clusiveness  and  to  bring  the  colony  into 
the  closest  touch  with  the  general  social 
life  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  selecting  married  tenants,  the  ca- 
pacity of  their  wives  to  assist  in  the 
work  and  their  willingness  to  settle  on 
the  land  will  be  given  special  considera- 
tion. 
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"Experience  has  shown  that  the  suc- 
cess of  a  small  holder  largely  depends 
on  the  co-operation  of  his  family,  and 
especially  of  his  wife,  and  that  difficul- 
ties often  arise  in  endeavoring  to  settle 
on  the  land  families  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  town  life,  unless  the  wives 
as  well  as  the  husbands  are  likely  to  take 
kindly  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the 
country.'' 

Therefore,  endeavors  are  proposed  for 
making  conditions  attractive  to  women 
and  for  training  them  as  well  as  the  men 
in  such  branches  of  work  as  they  can 
handle — dairying,  rearing  young  stock, 
poultry  keeping,  horticulture,  bacon  cur- 
ing, fruit-preserving,  bee-keeping  and 
home  management  generally.  Women's 
clubs  are  to  be  established  and  organized 
after  the  plan  of  those  which  have 
proved  so  successful  in  Canada. 

A  beginning  is  to  be  made  at  once  with 


the  establishment  of  three  pioneer  colo- 
nies, each  providing  for  about  three  hun- 
dred families.  One  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered is  that  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture has  no  power  to  acquire  land  for 
this  purpose  and  must  have  power  not 
only  to  do  this,  but  to  do  it  compulsorily 
if  necessary.  It  may  be  that  theoretical 
objections  to  the  principles  involved  will 
be  brought  up  in  Parliament;  but  in  view 
of  the  sanity  and  able  argumentation  of 
the  committee's  recommendations  it  is 
improbable  that  they  will  be  rejected. 

It  is  a  conservative  estimate,  to  judge 
from  the  enormous  demand  for  small 
holdings  under  just  such  conditions  as 
are  offered  under  this  scheme  prior  to 
the  war,  which  makes  the  committee 
"anticipate  that  the  applicants  for  settle- 
ment will  be  numbered  by  thousands 
rather  than  by  hundreds."  If  industry 


should  be  slack  at  the  time  of  demobiliza- 
tion, it  is  possible  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  families  will  gladly  seek  the 
peace  and  comparative  freedom  of  a 
rural  home;  and  if  they  are  denied  it  in 
the  mother  country,  many  of  them  will 
migrate  to  the  colonies.  This  possibility 
seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  they  say : 

"The  first  few  months  after  men  are 
discharged  from  the  forces  is  the  critical 
time.  Unless  they  obtain  regular  work 
without  delay,  there  is  some  danger  that 
they  may  acquire  habits  of  idleness  or 
swell  the  ranks  of  casual  labour.  We 
consider  it  essential,  therefore,  that  ar- 
rangements should  be  made  so  that  such 
opportunities  may  be  ready  as  soon  as 
the  men  are  discharged,  provided  that 
they  are  prepared  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions which  the  state  thinks  wise  to  im- 
pose." 


The  Ideals  of  Contemporary  Life 

A  Critical  Narrative  on  the  Symposium  Before  the  City  Club  of  Chicago 

By  Allen  B.  Pond 


DO  nations  cherish  consciously 
held  and  definitely  formulated 
ideals,  and  are  consciously  held 
national  ideals  indispensable  to  a  nation's 
progress? 

George  E.  Hooker,  civic  secretary  of 
the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  asked  himself 
these  questions  and  answered  them  in 
the  affirmative.  He  went  further  and 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  has  at  the  present  time  no  clear- 
cut  consciously  held  ideals  and  that  it  is 
in  consequence  drifting.  How  set  to 
work  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  na- 
tional ideals  ?  Perhaps  a  first  step  would 
be  an  inventory  of  the  ideals  of  active 
and  important  groups  within  the  com- 
munity. Was  such  an  appraisal  possible? 

Mr.  Hooker  put  these  questions  and 
his  conclusions  up  to  the  City  Club's 
board  of  managers.  The  board  of  man- 
agers was  interested.  It  followed  the 
line  of  precedent  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee. The  committee  was  instructed 
to  consider  and  report  on  the  feasibility 
of  a  symposium  on  the  ideals  of  con- 
temporary life.  The  committee  was  a 
fairly  representative  cross-section  of  the 
club — two  business  men,  two  lawyers,  a 
professor  of  sociology,  a  professor  of 
philosophy,  a  radical  publicist  and  an 
architect. 

The  committee  members  were  of  many 
minds.  Some  of  them  scouted  the  idea 
that  nations  or  any  large  and  controlling 
majority  of  the  people  of  any  nations 
had  ever  consciously  held  any  definitely 
formulated  national  ideals  which  had 
guided  and  controlled  national  policies 
and  paved  the  way  for  national  pro- 
gress; and  argued  that  so-called  national 


ideals  were  historically  merely  the  ideals 
of  autocrats  and  oligarchies,  not  of  the 
people  themselves;  that  the  Greek  cities 
offered  perhaps  the  only  exception. 
Other  members  denied  in  toto  the  mili- 
taristic ideals  ascribed  by  the  civic  secre- 
tary to  the  European  nations  of  recent 
years  or  generations. 

All  agreed,  however,  that  an  attempt 
at  an  inventory  of  the  ideals  of  large 
and  influential  groups  within  the  com- 
munity would  be  of  the  highest  interest 
and  might  even  be  of  some  considerable 
value  as  a  stimulus  to  further  group 
self-study  leading  possibly  in  some  cases 
to  a  conscious  effort  to  evoke  clear-cut 
ideals  permeating  a  group  as  a  whole. 
And  so  the  committee  reported  in  favor 
of  the  symposium ;  the  board  acquiesced 
and  continued  the  committee  to  carry 
out  the  project. 

Symposium  Plan 

THE  CLUB  symposium  on  human  pro- 
gress in  June,  1915,  had  shown  that  it 
was  possible  to  have  three  fifty-minute 
papers  or  addresses  in  one  evening  by 
beginning  with  the  first  address  at  6 
P.M.,  sandwiching  in  a  dinner  at  7  P.M. 
and  having  two  addresses  after  the  din- 
ner. This  method  was  adopted,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  four  evenings— one  a 
week  for  four  successive  weeks — were 
as  much  of  a  dose  as  could  safely  be 
offered.  That  meant  twelve  papers,  one 
for  each  of  twelve  different  groups. 

Should  the  several  groups  be  repre- 
sented by  members  thereof  speaking  for 
a  body  of  which  they  were  themselves 
a  constituent  part  or  should  the  groups 


be  dealt  with  sympathetically  but  critic- 
ally by  philosophical  observers  who  were 
net  actually  working  members  of  the 
group?  Could  a  philosophical  observer 
actually  know  the  ideals,  the  very  heart 
of  the  ideals  of  those  whose  labors,  fail- 
ures, successes,  hopes  and  fears  he  could 
not  really  share?  Could  any  member  of 
a  group  be  found  who,  being  in  and  of 
it,  could  analyze  and  state  its  ideals 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  detachment 
to  give  due  weight  to  their  manifold 
aspects?  In  the  end  the  decision  was 
for  speakers  who  should  be  in  and  of 
the  several  groups. 

Obviously,  in  some  of  the  groups — 
perhaps  in  all  of  them— there  would  be 
divergent  interests,  conflicting  views, 
ideals  that  were  at  cross  purposes — 
should  one  person  speak  for  the  whole 
group  in  all  its  aspects  or  should  two  or 
more  persons  be  asked  to  deal  with  cer- 
tain widely  inclusive  categories?  The 
difficulty  of  delimitation  with  so  brief  a 
period  of  preparation  and  no  oppor- 
tunity for  consultation,  the  danger  of 
overlappings  and  omissions  and  the  diffi- 
culty imposed  on  a  speaker  of  getting 
under  way  in  case  of  a  very  short  time 
allotment  dictated  the  selection  of  but 
one  speaker  to  a  group. 

What  groups  should  be  selected  for 
discussion?  Obviously,  business  men 
and  working  men.  "Society"?  Has  so- 
ciety, with  a  large  S  and  quotes,  any 
ideals?  Clearly  here  was  something  of 
a  gamble.  The  retention  of  the  subject 
on  the  list,  dependent  on  the  fortune  of 
the  committee  in  hitting  on  a  person 
whose  intimate  experiential  knowledge 
of  the  field  had  not  precluded  the  needed 
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philosophic  mind,  was  worth  trying  for 
at  any  rate. 

Educators?  Could  there  be  found  a 
human  being  who  in  one-third  of  an 
evening  could  be  expected  to  do  approxi- 
mate justice  to  a  group  whose  metnoci- 
ology  certainly  and  whose  ideals  prob- 
ably are  now  in  a  state  of  active  fer- 
ment verging  on  chaos?  There  was 
strong  argument  for  leaving  out  educa- 
tion, and  giving  that  subject  a  symposium 
all  to  itself  at  some  other  time.  Desire 
for  a  rounded-out  and  theoretically  sym- 
metrical program  overcame  words  of 
warning,  and  education  was  added  to  the 
list. 

Lawyers?  The  lawyers  perversely 
argued  that  lawyers  as  lawyers  had  no 
ideals  save  to  win  as  many  lawsuits  as 
possible  and  that  law  as  contradistin- 
guished from  lawyers  was  a  subhead 
under  government  or  sociology  or  some 
such  group.  The  architect  agreed  that 
lawyers  had  no  ideals  as  lawyers  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  reformers 
arc  habitually  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  lawyers  caught  young,  that  as  a  class 
they  are  a  backward-looking,  precedent- 
worshiping  lot.  whereas  ideals  by  their 
very  definition  are  of  the  future  or  of 
the  present  as  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
future.  However,  lawyers  are  legion, 
and  life  is  infested  by  them,  and  the 
civic  secretary  and  the  idealists  on  the 
committee  would  have  the  lawyers  repre- 
sented as  such. 

1  i<i\ -eminent  ?  What  does  such  a  head- 
ing connote?  The  ideals  of  office-hold- 
ers or  of  partisan  politicians?  Trie 
ideals  of  those  who  administer  laws  or 
of  those  who  make  laws?  The  ideals 
of  applied  sociology,  of  politics  defined 
as  the  business  of  all  the  people  finding 
expression  in  forms  of  government  or  in 
activities  under  government  ?  But.  at 
any  rate,  government  being  in  one  way 
or  another  an  integral  part  of  the  life 
of  a  democracy,  the  heading  stayed  in. 

Art  and  letters — yes,  though  who  shall 
speak  for  all  the  shifting  points  of  view? 

Music?  Has  music  any  ideals  in 
America?  And  are  musicians — compos- 
ers or  virtuosos — a  factor  in  American 
idealism?  Why  not  find  out.  if  spokes- 
man there  be? 

Science  and  religion?  By  all  means, 
though  few  there  be  who  carry  science 
and  its  methods  into  the  conduct  of  life, 
and  though  religion  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  external 
forms  and  written  creeds  be  hydra- 
headed  in  a  state  that  has  no  state 
church. 

Philosophy?  Why?  Surely  not  that 
there  be  many  who  adopt  it  as  a  calling 
or  profession.  But  because,  whether  we 
will  it  or  not,  whether  we  know  it  or 
not.  we  are  all  philosophers  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  turn  about  and  try  to  formu- 
late views  on  life  and  because  the  views 
on  life  that  we  cherish — thought  out  or 
blindly  accepted — qualify  in  the  long  run 
all  our  daily  acts'  by  qualifying  the 


temper  and  the  spirit  with  which  we 
envelope  and  perform  them. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  City 
Club  held  the  symposium;  that  the 
speakers  spoke  to  capacity  houses;  that 
every  seat  in  every  dining-room  was 
occupied ;  and  that  most  of  the  audience 
stayed  through  all  three  addresses. 

The  first  evening — Wednesday,  April 
26 — George  W.  Perkins  of  New  York 
had  for  his  text  Ideals  in  Business.  He 
successfully  avoided  coming  to  grips  with 
his  subject  and  meeting  the  issue.  One 
gathered  from  what  Mr.  Perkins  said 
that,  after  sundry  other  things  more  or 
less  political  had  come  to  pass,  there 
would  be  evolved  a  new  heart  in  the  man 
of  business.  But  a  careful  appraisal  of 
ideals  as  they  are  was  lacking. 

Labor  could  not  have  been  better  rep- 
resented than  it  was  by  John  P.  Frey  of 
Cincinnati.  Those  of  his  hearers  who 
have  had  to  do  with  organized  labor  in 
some  of  its  manifestations  could  but  re- 
call the  sharp  divergence  between  ideal 
and  practice  and  the  one-sidedness  of 
certain  of  the  applied  ideals.  But  the 
presentation  was  admirable  in  manner 
and  spirit  and,  admitting  that  life  is  not 
a  simple  affair,  was  quite  as  judicial  as 
was  to  be  expected. 

Society 

ELSIE  CLEWS  PARSONS  of  New  York 
justified  the  selection  of  her  subject,  big 
S  and  quotes  included.  Her  shafts  of 
wit,  weilded  by  one  who,  being  to  the 
manner  born,  knew  whereof  she  spoke, 
penetrated  every  weakness  in  "Society's" 
armor  and  kept  the  audience  rippling 
with  applause.  Perhaps  what  she  un- 
covered could  only  by  courtesy  be  dub- 
bed ideals;  but  they  were  aims  and  de- 
sires that  serve  that  purpose  as  best 
they  may. 

On  May  3,  Prof.  Ernest  C.  Moore,  of 
Harvard  University,  dealt  with  Educa- 
tion. Opinions  differed  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  handling.  One  wondered 
how  the  improvisation  differed  from  the 
paper  that  Mr.  Moore  was  said  to  have 
had  in  his  pocket.  Chief  Justice  John 
Bradley  Winslow  of  the  Wisconsin  Su- 
preme Court,  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
avoided  the  question  of  whether  lawyers 
as  lawyers  have  any  ideals  worth  men- 
tioning and  dealt  with  laws  as  enacted 
by  legislatures  or  interpreted  by  courts, 
with  the  expanding  scope  of  the  police 
power.  His  excellent  subject  matter 
might  have  been  classed  under  applied 
sociology  or  government  quite  as  fitly  as 
under  "law."  The  full  intent  of  the  ap- 
proving chuckles  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
architect  were  lost  on  their  equally  ap- 
proving neighbors. 

Prof.  Charles  E.  Merriam's  address 
on  Ideals  in  Government  was  a  masterly 
performance;  keen  analysis  and  self-ef- 
facing impartiality  could  hardly  have- 
been  carried  further.  It  would  be  a 
happy  day  if  every  American  voter  could 


ponder  long  and  thoughtfully  over  such 
a  presentation. 

Arts  and  Letters 

SHOULD  WE  or  should  we  not  be  sur- 
prised that  we  floated  on  quiet  waters 
over  the  discussion  of  business  and  labor, 
education  and  government,  only  to  find 
rough  seas  and  tempestuous  voyaging  in 
the  realms  of  arts  and  letters?  Prof. 
Paul  Shorey  would  doubtless  disclaim 
any  proclivity  to  standpatism  in  politics 
or  poetry  and  would  affirm  that  he  was 
open-minded  to  all  literary  effort,  while 
he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  standards 
of  critical  judgment  and  the  necessity 
for  sound  thinking  in  the  field  of  esthet- 
ics, as  well  as  for  charm  of  form.  Even 
so  he  took  a  fall  out  of  many  writers  and 
modes  of  writing  that  have  a  present-day 
vogue.  H.  G.  Wells,  John  Galsworthy, 
pseudo-science,  vers  libre  (tine)  and  the 
youthful  enthusiasm  of  the  New  Re- 
public all  felt  the  lash.  Loud  and  pro- 
longed applause,  punctuated  with  mutter- 
ings  of  old  fogyism  and  piffle,  greeted 
his  sallies.  But  with  all  his  criticism  of 
recent  experiments  in  what  he  held  to  be 
amorphous  literary  forms  and  sloppy 
thinking,  he  frankly  recognized  an<r 
highly  praised  several  clearly  distinguish- 
ed ideals  in  present-day  literary  effort.. 
Hardly  less  of  a  challenge  to  easy-go- 
ing acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  that  all's 
well  with  the  fine  arts  today  was  Ralph 
Adams  Cram's  assertion  that  the  great 
art  epochs  were  those  in  which  the  artist 
was  the  full  expression,  the  true  mouth- 
piece of  the  life  of  his  time,  able  to  ex- 
press that  life  in  terms  of  his  supreme 
craftsmanship  because  he  was  in  and  of 
it  and  in  full  harmony  with  it ;  whereas 
today,  as  for  most  days  these  past  hun- 
dred years,  the  artist  is  the  voice  of  pro- 
test against  his  time,  its  absorption  in 
materialism,  its  neglect  of  the  things  of 
the  spirit,  is  in  fact  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Hence,  argued 
Mr.  Cram,  we  have  great  artists  but  not 
great  art — hence,  spiritual  poverty  amid 
great  riches.  Nonsense  said  some ;  but 
their  protest  was  borne  down  by  the 
chorus  of  praise. 

Music 

PROFESSOR  DICKINSON  of  Oberlin  ad- 
mitted the  case  against  music  as  a  crea- 
tive force  in  America  of  today  by  a  plea 
of  confession  and  avoidance,  and  sought 
for  mitigating  circumstance  and  hope  for 
some  happier  time  by  seeking  hither  and 
yon  evidences  of  a  renaissance  of  popu- 
lar appreciation  and  cultivation  of  good 
music  in  the  action  of  municipal  govern- 
ments, few  and  scattered  but  increasing 
in  number  and  promise.  And  by  the  way. 
Professor  Moore  had  ascribed  to  music 
and  tbo  trained  sense  of  rhythm  a  high 
educational  value  in  his  talk  on  Ideals  in 
Kducation  and  had  referred  to  the  almost 
supreme  place  assigned  to  music'il  edu- 
cation by  Plato  and  other  Greek  writers. 
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On  all  these  evenings  the  chairmen 
had  most  happily  filled  their  appointed 
role,  and  had  injected  humor  and  wit 
into  their  routine  duty.  No  matter  of 
surprise  in  this,  for  the  City  Club  has 
in  itself  no  lack  of  good  timber  and  the 
chairmen  were  picked  men,  all  of  them. 
I  venture  to  say,  however,  that  the  wit 
that  the  fourth  presiding  officer — Pro- 
fessor Tufts  of  the  Department  of  Phil- 
osophy of  the  University  of  Chicago — 
brought  to  his  task  was  a  surprise  to 
most  of  his  audience. 

At  the  outset,  Professor  Tufts  threw 
a  cheerful  glow  on  the  path  of  a  pretty 
stiff  program  by  suggesting  to  the  audi- 
ence that  the  managing  committee,  tak- 
ing their  cue  from  the  Hological  scien- 
tists, had  taken  the  precaution  to  render 
the  hearers  immune  by  gradually  in- 
creasing the  professorial  dose  until  now 
they  were  able  to  stand  up  under  four 
heavyweight  professors  in  one  evening. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  stiff  though  the 
program  sounded,  it  had  a  tonic  rather 
than  a  sedative  effect.  The  three  essay- 
ists, dealing  each  with  a  substantial 
theme,  handled  their  subjects  with  such 
lucidity,  enthusiasm  and  charm  that  at 
the  close  of  the  evening  one  hearer 
voiced  the  opinion  of  many  when  he  said 
that  ever-y  speaker  had  hit  the  bull's  eye 
squarely  and  that  the  effect  on  his  mind 


was  as  stimulating  in  fact  as  the  effect 
of  good  wine  is  often  assumed  to  be  in 
fiction. 

Prof.  John  M.  Coulter  of  Chicago 
talked  of  science  and  its  ideals  and  of 
the  fruitage  that  scientific  methodology 
might  be  expected  to  bear  in  many 
fields. 

No  characterization  in  a  phrase  can 
do  justice  to  Prof.  George  A.  Coe's 
searching,  candid  and  discriminating 
study  of  the  religious  ideals  of  today  in 
America.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was 
admirable  in  matter  and  manner.  The 
address  of  Prof.  Harry  Allen  Over- 
street  of  New  York  on  the  Ideals  of 
Contemporary  American  Philosophy  was 
a  fitting  finale  to  the  evening  and  to  the 
entire  series.  Its  lucidity  was  extraor- 
dinary, considering  the  difficulty  of  the 
theme  and  the  briefness  of  the  time.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  his  hearers 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  to  know  that 
Kant  and  Hegel  and  their  wire-drawn, 
mystical,  metaphysical  ilk  were  for  the 
present  at  least  being  relegated  to  the 
philosophic  curio  shop,  and  that  phil- 
osophy, mother  of  wisdom,  was  no  long- 
er hesitating  to  walk  on  the  solid  earth, 
to  deal  with  the  immediate  interests  of 
mankind  and  to  waive  aside  the  attempt 
to  compass  all  existence  and  all  power. 
here  and  elsewhere,  past,  present  and 


future,  in  an  unchangeable  bomb-proof 
man-made  formula. 

What  of  the  series  as  a  whole? 
Where  did  the  attempted  appraisal  land 
us  ?  None  of  the  speakers  blinked  dif- 
ficulties and  shortcomings.  None  ex- 
pressed serene  satisfaction  in  things  as 
they  are  here  and  now.  Yet  even  those 
who  were  most  sharply  critical — such 
even  as  Messrs.  Shorey  and  Cram  and 
Coe — were  not  pessimistic  as  to  the  actu- 
ality of  progress  today.  All  affirmed 
the  existence  of  wholesome  tendencies. 
And  while  perhaps  nothing  came  out  of 
the  discussion  that  can  be  set  up  as  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  a  search  for  clear- 
cut  ideals,  so  held  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  called  national  ideals,  beyond  ques- 
tion every  thoughtful  and  open-minded 
hearer  must  have  felt  a  glow  of  satisfac- 
tion that  clear-thinking  spokesmen  for 
groups  so  diverse  could,  in  good  faith 
and  in  full  view  of  adverse  facts,  give  as 
good  a  report  and  speak  words  so  dis- 
tinctly cheering. 

Beyond  question,  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago,  thanks  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
civic  secretary,  has  performed  a  genu- 
ine public  service  by  directing  the 
thought  of  the  community  to  this  field 
in  this  manner  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  way  will  be  found  to  give  the  addresses 
a  wider  publicity. 


Selecting  Men  for  Jobs 

Dean  Schneider's  Appraisal  of  Various  Methods  in  Vocational  Guidance 


IT  ISN'T  often  that  the  engineer  and 
the  psychologist  clash.  When  an 
engineer  becomes  an  educator,  how- 
ever, and  when  a  psychologist  declares 
that  his  science  can  be  drawn  upon  to  dis- 
cover vocational  characteristics  or  apti- 
tudes, it  can't  be  expected  that  the  two 
will  go  on  very  long  ignoring  each  other. 

Herman  Schneider,  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering,  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, has  locked  horns  with  some  of 
the  experimental  psychologists  on  the 
question  of  vocational  guidance.  The 
College  of  Engineering  is  famous  for 
its  co-operative  system  of  trade  teach- 
ing, whereby  students  are  enabled  to 
work  alternate  weeks  for  wages  in  the 
shops  and  offices  of  factories  and  com- 
mercial houses,  so  as  to  secure  actual 
training  during  under-graduate  study. 
Dean  Schneider,  as  everyone  knows, 
was  recently  employed  by  New  York 
city  to  show  how  this  educational  de- 
vice could  be  introduced  into  the  high 
schools  of  that  city. 

Dean  Schneider  contends  that  "the 
old-fashioned  plan  of  trying  the  man  on 
the  job  without  any  previous  examina- 
tion of  any  kind"  is  the  most  reliable 
plan  he  knows  of  for  selecting  men  for 
the  work  for  which  they  are  to  be 
trained.  He  believes  that  the  movement 


for  direct  vocational  guidance  in  public 
school  systems  possesses  grave  elements 
of  danger. 

In  searching  for  "fact  bases"  on  which 
to  select  men  for  work,  Dean  Schneider 
found  four: 

"1.  A  chart  of  boy  epochs  indicated 
that  at  least  a  certain  group  of  psy- 
chologists and  philosophers  hold  to  a 
theory  that  a  boy  from  infancy  to  about 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  reproduces 
in  periods  the  history  of  the  human  race. 

"2.  A  group  in  the  scientific  manage- 
ment field  affirmed  that  an  examination 
of  physical  characteristics,  such  as  the 
shape  of  the  fingers  and  shape  of  the 
head,  disclosed  aptitudes  and  abilities. 

"3.  A  school  of  experimental  psy- 
chologists asserted  that  the  methods  of 
their  science  indicated  characteristics  or 
aptitudes  of  individuals. 

"4.  There  was  the  old-fashioned  plan 
of  trying  the  man  on  the  job  without 
any  previous  examination  of  any  kind." 

The  first  two  of  these  "fact  bases" 
Dean  Schneider  disposes  of  in  short 
order.  Without  attempting  to  disprove 
the  theory  of  boy  epochs,  he  points  out 
that  from  infancy  to  maturity  character- 
istics peculiar  to  a  period  appear  only 
to  disappear.  Of  what  value,  then,  he 
asks,  are  these  characteristics  as  a  guide 


to  the  boy's  later  nature,  or  to  his  vo- 
cational aptitudes? 

The  second  proposed  method  seems  to 
be  a  development,  says  Dean  Schneider, 
of  the  old  idea  of  phrenology.  He  and 
others  at  the  College  of  Engineering 
tried  it  out  on  people  they  knew,  with 
decidedly  negative  results.  They  found 
men  possessing  the  physical  characteris- 
tics that  ought  to  make  them  executives, 
but  these  men  were  anything  but  execu- 
tives. "We  were  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion," he  declares,  "that  this  system  was 
not  reliable." 

Coming  to  the  third  of  the  methods 
proposed,  Dean  Schneider  says : 

"A  number  of  books  and  magazine 
articles  have  given  the  public  an  im- 
pression that  experimental  psychology 
offered  an  instant  and  safe  method  for 
determining  the  proper  career  for  any 
young  man.  The  sources  from  which 
the  proposal  emanated  commanded  suf- 
ficient respect  to  warrant  an  inquiry  in- 
to the  manner  of  doing  it;  and  since  the 
acceptance  of  the  doctrine  would  in- 
volve the  shaping  of  the  careers  of 
young  people,  ordinary  precaution  sug- 
gested a  comparison  of  the  definitions 
and  methods  of  experimental  psychology 
with  definitions  and  methods  in  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  The  experimental  psy- 
chologist places  considerable  emphasis 
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upon  certain  qualities  or  elements  such 
as  memory,  attention,  observation,  sug- 
gestibility, apperception,  and  so  on.  To 
compare  one  person's  ability  with  an- 
other's, or  to  analyze  any  one's  mental 
structure,  tests  for  these  qualities  or 
elements  have  been  devised. 

"Lot  us  consider  the  quality  or  ele- 
ment memory  and  inquire  concerning 
its  definition  and  methods  of  test.  The 
definitions  given  in  various  works  are 
fairly  well  standardized.  Two  may  be 
cited  as  illustrations: 

"  'Memory  is  the  retention,  recall,  and 
recognition  of  past  impressions.' 

'  'Memory  is  the  reproduction  of  past 
impressions.' 

"Impressions  are  coming  to  the  mind 
constantly  and  in  infinite  variety.  When 
\ve  turn  to  the  tests  of  memory,  however, 
we  find  that  they  are  restricted  to  re- 
membering a  few  things  or  words  or 
digits.  .  .  . 

"The  question  at  once  arises :  Do 
these  tests  indicate  the  degree  of  mem- 
ory? A  great  many  tests  could  be  de- 
vised, in  some  of  which  one's  record 
would  be  good  and  in  others  poor.  For 
example,  here  are  five: 

"'1.  A  verse  on  a  sheet  of  paper;  ob- 
serve and  reproduce.  (It  may  be  con- 
tended that  previous  training  enters  in- 
to this  test.  So  it  does;  but  so  it  does 
in  any  of  the  established  tests,  and  to  a 
varying  degree.  How  shall  these  varia- 
tions be  calibrated?) 

"  '2.  A  strain  of  music ;  listen  and  re- 
produce. 

"  '3.  Some  digits  on  a  card  (as  the 
psychologist  does  it)  ;  observe  and  re- 
produce. 

'  '4.  A  page  from  a  philosophical 
work ;  observe  and  react  as  indicated 
below. 

"  '5.  A  store  window  with  a  variety 
of  articles  in  it;  observe  and  react  and 
write  them.' 

"We  can  take  five  young  men  and  con- 
front them  with  these  tests  and  after 
different  periods  of  time  get  their  re- 
actions. One  young  man  will  pass  test 
number  one  and  fail  in  the  rest.  An- 
other will  pass  number  two  and  fail  in 
the  rest ;  and  so  on.  Thus  in  the  test 
which  gives  the  page  in  philosophy,  we 
could  ask  one  week  later  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  philosophical  doctrine.  In 
the  store  window  one  young  man  would 
remember  the  musical  instrument,  an- 
other young  man  the  colors  of  materials ; 
and  so  on. 

"What  do  these  tests  indicate?  Mere- 
ly that  there  are  different  kinds  of  mem- 
ory, and  that  the  ability  to  pass  a  test 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  memory  one 
has." 

Recalling  a  test  proposed  for  street- 
car motormen.  Dean  Schneider  points 
out  what  seems  to  him  its  fatal  defect. 
This  test,  worked  out  by  Prof.  Hugo 
Munsterberg.  of  Harvard,  is  described 
in  his  book.  Psychology  and  Industrial 
Efficiency  [see  THE  SURVEY  for  April 
19.  1913,  page  95].  Without  mention- 
ing the  Harvard  psychologist,  Dean 
Schneider  says: 

"Here   again   the  psychologist  did  not 


take  account  of,  or  did  not  know,  a 
mental  difference  known  to  any  teacher 
of  descriptive  geometry,  namely,  an  in- 
ability on  the  part  of  some  individuals 
to  translate  the  two  dimensions  on  a 
drawing  to  the  three  dimensions  of  the 
thing  drawn.  The  test  attempted  to  re- 
produce by  lines  and  digits  on  a  card 
an  actual  condition  which  might  con- 
front a  motorman  on  his  car.  Tests  on 
motormen,  using  a  simple  drawing  of 
their  carbarn,  proved  that  some  of  the 
old,  experienced  motormen  of  excellent 
records  could  not  'read'  the  drawing, 
while  others  could.  Some  motormen 
with  indifferent  records  could  not  'read' 
the  drawing  and  others  could.  Here 
again  is  a  defect  in  the  psychologist's 
method." 

Weakness  of  Test  System 
NOT  ONLY  the  tests  themselves  but  the 
very  methods  used  in  applying  them  seem 
to  Dean  Schneider  open  to  criticism. 
For  example,  every  person  knows,  he 
says,  that  his  mental  and  physical  ac- 
tivities vary  in  acuteness  from  hour  to 
hour  and  from  day  to  day.  An  intestin- 
al sluggishness  on  one  day  might  result 
in  low  grades.  Again,  a  brazen  boy 
would  be  less  "nervous"  when  confront- 
ed with  the  tests  than  a  diffident  boy. 
A  large  number  of  tests,  he  declares, 
would  have  to  be  made  to  get  a  de- 
pendable average,  and  this  repetition 
would  itself  destroy  the  value  of  the 
tests. 

"It  may  be  contended,"  he  adds,  "by 
the  school  of  psychologists  urging  direct 
vocational  guidance  by  psychological 
tests,  that  they  calibrate  by  personal 
judgment  for  diffidence,  poor  sight,  or 
poor  hearing,  inability  to  translate  from 
two  or  three  dimensions,  unknown 
causes  of  great  variations,  physical  con- 
dition, and  other  influences.  But  the 
moment  the  personal  judgment  of  the 
tester  enters,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
prove  that  this  personal  judgment  is 
sound.  It  has  not  been  so  proven.  It 
may  not  be  assumed  to  be  sound." 

Finally,  Dean  Schneider  declares  that 
no  correlations  between  known  abilities 
and  "psychological  deductions"  have  re- 
sulted from  the  comparisons  that  have 
been  made  at  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing. Two  graduating  classes,  compris- 
ing students  that  have  been  in  the  col- 
lege five  years,  and  are,  therefore,  pretty 
well  known  to  their  instructors,  have 
now  been  tested,  and  a  third  is  being 
tested.  This  testing  of  the  tests  them- 
selves has  failed,  says  Dean  Schneider, 
to  bear  out  the  claims  of  the  psycholo- 
gists. 

The  fourth  method  of  selecting  men 
for  the  work  they  are  to  do,  discussed 
by  Dean  Schneider,  is  the  "test  on  the 
actual  job."  This  method  "is  as  old  as 
the  hills,"  he  says,  but  it  is  the  only  one 
that  "insures  a  reliable  verdict."  In 
applying  it,  a  worker's  failure  is  as  sig- 
nificant as  his  success,  and  both  should 
be  carefully  analyzed. 


When  a  student  appears  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  from  one  of  the 
high  schools  with  sixteen  credits  and  a 
statement  that  he  wants  to  take  the  co- 
operative course  in,  say,  electrical  en- 
gineering, that  is  usually  all  the  college 
knows  about  the  young  man.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  them  to  classify  this 
man's  "want"  under  one  of  three  heads. 
He  wants  to  be  an  electrical  engineer : 

1.  Because  he  thinks  there  is  money 
in  it. 

2.  Because    "under    no    circumstances 
could  be  be  one."     Electricity  has  mys- 
tified him;  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of 
wizardry  and  he  does  not  understand  it; 
therefore,  he  wants  to  know  about  it. 

3.  Because  "his  soul  wants  to  express 
itself    and    can    express    itself    through 
electrical  engineering." 

"How  shall  we  determine,"  asks  Dean 
Schneider,  "which  of  these  'wants'  he. 
possesses  when  he  says  he  wants  to  be 
an  electrical  engineer?  .  .  . 

"Now  a  job  can  usually  be  defined 
broadly  by  the  major  characteristics 
needed  for  success  on  it.  Thus  a  bridge 
erection  job  needs  an  outdoor,  roving, 
directive,  original,  dynamic  man ;  a 
punch  press  job  needs  an  indoor,  settled, 
dependent,  imitative,  static  man.  If  a 
student  is  successful  on  a  job  it  is  as- 
sumed he  possesses  the  characteristics 
which  the  job  requires;  if  he  is  not,  an 
analysis  is  made  to  ascertain  which  of 
the  characteristics  he  lacks,  and  it  is 
concluded  that  he  probably  has  the  op- 
posites  of  the  lacking  ones.  So  in  time 
over  a  range  of  jobs,  a  student  shows 
certain  characteristics  and  a  lack  of  cer- 
tain other  ones.  Upon  a  knowledge  of 
him  obtained  in  this  way  we  safely 
'guarantee'  upper  classmen  for  more  re- 
sponsible jobs.  The  method  is  crude, 
but  it  is  the  best  we  can  find.  .  .  . 

"We  can  guarantee  men  after  three 
years  of  the  co-operative  course  for  cer- 
tain jobs,  but  we  cannot  guarantee  other 
men  for  like  jobs.  The  reason  why  we 
cannot  guarantee  men  would  not  be 
found  by  the  methods  of  experimental 
psychology.  For  example,  we  have  be- 
fore us  now  a  case  of  a  civil  engineering 
student  in  his  fourth  year,  who  ought  to 
be,  according  to  our  system,  on  a  direc- 
tive job.  While  he  has  the  necessary 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  for 
such  a  job,  it  has  been  shown  conclu- 
sively in  practical  work  that  as  soon  as 
he  gets  a  little  power  he  gets  such  a 
case  of  big  head  that  he  loses  all  sense 
of  relative  proportions  and  makes  woe- 
ful blunders." 

In  conclusion,  Dean  Schneider  points 
out  that  the  science  of  applied  psy- 
chology seems  to  be  at  the  point  where 
chemistry  was  when  it  was  alchemy. 
Vocational  guidance,  he  says,  should  ac- 
company work ;  it  cannot  safely  precede 
it  for  juvenile  workers.  It  should  be 
continuous  until  the  young  man  or  young 
woman  is  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Hence,  mental  training  and  direction  by 
the  school  should  accompany  actual 
work. 


Shall  New  York  City  Untax  Buildings  : 

A    Review   of  the    Report    on    Taxation 

By  C.  C.  H^illiamson 
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MUNICIPAL  REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  progress  of  the  agitation  for 
exempting  buildings  from  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  general 
property  tax  in  New  York  city  received 
a  decisive  check  when  Mayor  Mitchel's 
Committee  on  Taxation,  after  nearly  two 
years  of  study  and  investigation  of  the 
proposal,  recently  submitted  a  report  un- 
favorable to  the  scheme.  Such  a  con- 
clusion will  naturally  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  out-and-out  single  taxers  who  ma\ 
feign  disappointment  or  indignation, 
while  they  continue  their  agitation,  in- 
wardly pleased  that  through  the  work  of 
this  committee  their  views  have  received 
so  much  publicity.  The  effect  of  this 
report  on  the  single  tax  propaganda  is 
a  matter  of  peculiar  interest,  for  no  one 
who  has  followed  the  agitation  at  all 
closely  has  failed  to  see  that,  whatever 
other  elements  it  may  contain,  its  motive 
power  has  been  the  persistence  of  a 
handful  of  single  tax  theorists. 

Recent  minor  successes  in  western 
Canada  and  a  few  small  cities  in  Ameri- 
can states  seem  to  have  encouraged 
them  to  attack  the  enemy,  land  monopoly, 
in  its  most  conspicuous  stronghold.  Per- 
haps the  strength  of  the  real  estate  in- 
terests of  New  York  city  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  strength  of  Verdun.  The 
single  taxers,  too,  have  imitated  the 
tactics  of  the  German  general  staff  by 
throwing  every  ounce  of  their  strength 
against  the  strongest  point  of  the 
enemy's  line.  Moreover,  they  have  been 
repulsed,  though  doubtless  they  will  at- 
tribute defeat  to  treachery. 

The  relative  importance  to  the  single 
tax  propaganda  of  even  a  partial  suc- 
cess in  this  campaign  for  untaxing  build- 
ings in  New  York  city  may  be  measured 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  real  estate  values 
of  the  metropolis.  It  may  be  a  surprise 
to  some  to  learn  that  about  one-sixth 
of  the  total  value  of  all  real  property 
and  improvements  in  the  United  States 
is  to  be  found  within  the  limits  of  Great- 
er New  York.  Stated  in  another  way, 
the  real  estate  values  of  New  York  city 
exceed  the  total  values  of  all  the  real 
property  and  improvements  in  twenty- 
nine  of  our  American  states. 

In  referring  to  the  agitation  for  un- 
taxing buildings  as  primarily  a  single 
tax  propaganda,  the  fact  is  not  over- 
looked that  the  measure  has  been  cham- 
pioned by  many  intelligent  citizens  xvho 
do  not  bear  the  single  tax  label.  Per- 


haps  the  scheme  would  have  had  greater 
chance  of  success  had  it  not  had  the  ac- 
tive support  of  the  single  tax  agitators. 
One  does  not  have  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Henry  George  to  find  a  reason 
for  transferring  at  least  a  part  of  the 
real  estate  tax  from  buildings  to  land. 

In  American  states  it  has  always  been 
customary  to  relieve  from  taxation  any- 
thing the  production  of  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  encourage.  For  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  their  production,  many 
states  exempt  such  classes  of  property 
as  fruit  trees,  vessels,  forests,  irrigation 
works  and  many  kinds  of  factories.  To 
stimulate  the  production  of  houses  in 
order  to  reduce  rents  and  relieve  con- 
gestion of  population,  why  should  not 
the  tax  on  buildings  be  lightened  or  re- 
moved? 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  so- 
cial and  economic  effects  of  taxation. 
We  no  longer  tolerate  the  window  tax, 
because  we  know  too  well  the  impor- 
tance of  light  and  air.  Numerous 
bricked-up  windows  still  to  be  observed 
in  England  tell  the  story  of  how  the 
working  classes  once  sought  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  taxation  by  sacrificing  the 
windows  in  their  homes.  It  would  per- 
haps not  be  wholly  irrational  to  look 
upon  the  congested  condition  of  our  tene- 
ments as  a  similar  effort  to  evade  the 
burden  of  a  rent-increasing  tax  on  build- 
ings. It  was,  indeed,  a  clever  bit  of 
strategy  on  the  part  of  single  taxers  to 
disguise  their  propaganda  in  a  Society 
to  Lower  Rents  and  Reduce  Taxes  on 
Homes. 

Writing  in  THE  SURVEY  two  years  ago 
(March  7.  1914)  Prof.  E.  R.  A/Seligman 
asserted :  "It  is  well  known  that  the  peo- 
ple behind  the  present  movement  [to  re- 
duce the  tax  on  buildings]  are  the  small 
but  active  band  of  single  taxers  whose 
ultimate  aim  is  to  levy  all  taxes  on  bare 
land  values.  In  order,  however,  not  to 
affright  the  public,  the  scheme  is  now 
introduced  in  the  guise  of  a  slow,  grad- 
ual reduction  of  the  tax  on  buildings." 

IF  THERE  be  a  danger  that  the  single 
tax  may  be  smuggled  into  New  York 
city  thus  thinly  disguised,  much  of  the 
responsibilitv  mav  be  charged  to  the 
findings  of  the  New  York  City  Commis- 
sion on  Congestion  of  Population,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
1910.  to  "prepare  a  comprehensive  plan 


for  the  present  relief  and  future  pre- 
vention of  congestion  of  population.'' 
One  of  its  thirteen  sub-committees  was 
on  taxation,  its  chairman  being  Prof. 
F.  J.  Goodnow,  of  Columbia  University, 
now  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

This  committee  came  to  the  conclusion, 
after  studying  the  question  and  holding 
public  hearings,  that  it  is  "practically 
certain  that  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
taxation  on  land  and  a  decrease  of  the 
rate  on  buildings  would  have  the  effect 
of  encouraging  building  in  the  outlying 
sections  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  forc- 
ing land  into  the  market  which  is  now 
held  for  speculation."  The  commission 
reported  that  the  "city's  tax  system  has 
discouraged  the  construction  of  tene- 
ments and  other  buildings  by  penalizing 
the  man  who  improves  land  while  the 
man  who  holds  land  out  of  use  in  order 
to  secure  speculative  increase  of  land 
values  is  helped."  It  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  rate  of  taxation  upon 
buildings  should  be  reduced  to  half  that 
on  land,  the  reduction  to  be  spread  ovi-r 
a  period  of  five  years. 

This  report  was  submitted  in  March. 
1911.  In  the  next  three  sessions  of  the 
legislature  bills  were  introduced  to  carry 
its  tax  recommendation  into  effect.  In 
the  meantime  Mayor  Gaynor's  Commis- 
sion on  New  Sources  of  Revenue,  which 
reported  in  January,  1913,  had  studied 
the  question  with  care  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  experiment  would 
be  a  rather  dangerous  one  and  that  the 
desired  result  could  best  be  obtained  by 
means  of  an  unearned  increment  tax. 
Nevertheless,  a  persistent  agitation  car- 
ried on  by  several  societies  made  such 
headway  that  in  1914  the  Herrick- 
Schaap  bill,  proposing  to  submit  the  plan 
to  a  referendum,  seemed  to  have  some 
chance  of  passing. 

One  of  Mayor  Mitchel's  campaign 
promises  was  to  appoint  a  board  of  com- 
petent persons  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion thoroughly.  On  February  20,  1914. 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment, after  a  hearing  on  the  referendum 
bill  held  at  the  request  of  the  Society 
to  Lower  Rents,  passed  a  resolution  in 
which  it  "earnestly  deprecated  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Herrick-Schaap  bill,  or  any 
similar  legislation  until  the  question  in- 
volved .  .  .  has  been  given  the  care- 
ful investigation  which  its  importance 
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demands,  and  the  mayor  .  .  .  has 
made  a  thorough  and  impartial  study  of 
the  subject  of  taxation  upon  lands  and 
buildings." 

Such  were  the  events  which  led  up  to 
Mayor  Mitchel's  appointment,  in  April, 
1914,  of  a  committee  on  taxation  to  in- 
vestigate the  proposed  untaxing  of  build- 
ings. Prominent  advocates  of  the  meas- 
ure as  well  as  its  opponents  .were  named 
as  members.  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher, 
president  of  the  Society  to  Lower  Rents 
and  Reduce  Taxes  on  Homes  and  one  of 
the  strongest  advocates  of  the  proposal, 
together  with  some  of  the  ablest  single 
taxers  and  men  with  single  tax  leanings 
were  given  a  place  on  the  committee. 
Real  estate  and  other  interests  affected 
were  well  represented.  Alfred  E.  Marl- 
ing, of  the  real  estate  firm  of  Horace 
E.  Ely  and  Company,  who  had  appeared 
against  the  Herrick-Schaap  bill  at 
Albany,  was  selected  by  the  committee 
as  chairman.  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman, 
the  well-known  authority  on  taxation  and 
the  leading  spokesman  of  the  opponents 
of  the  scheme,  was  made  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  and  had  chief 
direction  of  the  work.  Law-son  Purdy, 
president,  and  all  other  members  of  the 
city  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assess- 
ments, were  included  in  the  membership. 

Every  shade  of  opinion  was  repre- 
sented and  the  final  report  shows,  in  its 
numerous  minority,  dissenting  and  con- 
curring opinions,  that  every  member  was 
given  the  fullest  opportunity  to  state  his 
views.  After  carefully  weighing  all  the 
arguments  and  counter  arguments  the 
majority  of  the  committee  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  unwise  in 
the  city  of  New  York  to  exempt  build- 
ings from  taxation.  Admitting  that  as 
a  matter  of  principle  the  scheme  might 
promise  certain  advantages,  losses  to  the 
community  as  a  whole,  under  existing 
economic  conditions  in  New  York  city 
would,  the  majority  holds,  outweigh  any 
probable  gains.  A  minority  report,  con- 
curred in  by  six  members,  restates  all 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  and  reaches 
the  opposite  view  of  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  evidence  placed  be- 
fore the  committee. 

STATED  in  the  briefest  possible  form, 
these  are  the  questions  which  the  ma- 
jority answers  in  the  negative  with  clear 
and  convincing  arguments: 

(1)  Is  land  so  fundamentally  differ- 
ent from  other  species  of  property  as  the 
single   taxers  claim?     Are   property   in 
land  and  income  from  land  so  essentially 
different  from  other  kinds  of  income  and 
property  that  from  the  social  and  econ- 
omic point  of  view  a  hard  and  fast  line 
should  be  drawn  between  them? 

(2)  Does  private  ownership  of  land 
result  in  any  real  sense  in  an  anti-social 
monopoly?      And,    specifically,    is    there 
any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  land 
monopoly  in  New  York  city? 

(3)  Is  speculation  in  land  one  of  the 
great  evils  in  modern  cities?    Are  great 


profits  made  in  speculation  in  New  York 
real  estate?  Is  such  speculation  re- 
sponsible in  any  special  way  for  conges- 
tion and  other  social  and  economic 
evils? 

(4)  Will   the   untaxing  of  buildings 
lead  to  appreciably  lower  rents,  increased 
wages  or  less  unemployment  ?     Will  the 
scheme  reduce  congestion  and  encourage 
the  building  of  small  homes  in  the  sub- 
urbs  instead   of   tenement    houses    and 
flats? 

(5)  Is  it  true  that  everything  spent 
by  the  municipality  ultimately  accrues  to 
the    advantage    of   the    land-owner    and 
that  everyone  else  pays  in  higher  rents 
for  the  benefits  he  receives   from  gov- 
ernmental activities? 

Not  content  with  merely  showing  why 
in  its  opinion  the  proposal  is  undesirable 
or  inexpedient,  the  majority  sets  forth 
various  disadvantages  which  are  believed 
to  be  inherent  in  it.  (1)  It  is  pointed 
out,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  change 
proposed  would  result  in  confiscation  of 
property  and  that,  too,  of  a  kind  of  prop- 
erty in  which  people  have  been  encour- 
aged to  invest.  Not  only  would  many 
honest  real  estate  owners  be  deprived 
of  one-eighth  of  the  capital  value  of 
their  property,  but  they  would  have  to 
pay  out  more  every  year  in  taxes,  while 
to  attempt  to  lessen  the  injustice  by  in- 
creasing the  rate  gradually  over  a  term 
of  years  "would  be  like  pulling  a  man's 
teeth  out  one  by  one  instead  of  pulling 
them  all  together."  This  argument, 
however,  is  answered  without  much  diffi- 
culty by  the  minority,  though  nowhere 
do  the  advocates  of  exempting  buildings 
show  how  any  of  the  increased  burden 
on  land  is  to  be  made  to  fall  on  any  but 
the  present  owners,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  the  writer  that  they  anywhere  suc- 
ceed in  showing  that  land  speculation 
will  not  continue  after  the  change  is  ef- 
fected, only  on  a  basis  of  reduced  capital 
values. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  the  majority 
agree  that  the  immediate  result  of  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  would  be  a  great 
real  estate  panic,  by  instantly  stopping 
the  lending  of  money  on  mortgage  and 
causing  existing  loans  to   be  called  in. 
To  this  assertion,  the  reply  is  made  that 
the  danger  of  a  real     estate     panic  is 
wholly  imaginary. 

(3)  It   is    further  contended   by   the 
majority  that  the  untaxing  of  buildings 
would    tend   to    increase    the    city's    ex- 
penses,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  plan 
resulted  in  a  more  intensive  use  of  valu- 
able land — as  both  sides  agree  it  would — 
congestion  per  acre  would  be  increased 
and    immense   sums   would    have   to   be 
expended   for  breathing  spaces  and  city 
parks ;  streets  would  have  to  be  widened 
to  permit  of  the  increased   traffic;   fire 
hazards    would    be    augmented,    and    in 
every  way  the  difficulties  and  the  cost  of 
municipal    administration   would   be   in- 
creased.      The     possibility     that     more 
money  might  have  to  be  spent  in  these 
wavs  is  conceded,  but  it  is  claimed,   on 


the  other  hand,  that  savings  in  expense 
brought  about  by  having  a  more  compact 
city  would  offset  such  increases. 

(4)  Again,    it    is    pointed    out    that 
financial  administration  would  be  made 
more  difficult  by  forcing  the  tax  rate  up 
beyond   the   constitutional   limit   and   by 
depressing  real  estate  values  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  wipe  out  the  small  existing 
margin  of  the  city's  debt-incurring  ca- 
pacity.    Upon  these  arguments  the  ma- 
jority seems  to  place  but  little  emphasis 
and  they  are  easily  disposed  of  by  the 
minority. 

(5)  As  its  final  argument,  the   ma- 
jority  contends   that    New    York    city, 
"with  its  immense  vested  interests  and 
its  delicate  relations  with  the  commerce 
and  finance  of  the  entire  country"  is  not 
a  proper  place  and  that  the  present,  of 
all  times,  is  the  very  worst  in  which  to 
try  out  this  experiment.     If  the  plan  is 
to  be  put  into  effect  at  all  it  should  be 
done    on    a   rising    real    estate   market, 
where  the  shock  can  be  absorbed.    To  all 
of   which  the  minority's  replies,   in   es- 
sence:    "Of  all  tithes  and  of  all  places 
this   time   and   this     city   are  the   most 
favorable  for  instituting  the  change.     If 
the  plan  is  a  good  one     .      .      .     New 
York's  need  for  it  is  the  greatest,  and 
the  present  time  is  the  best. 

While  we  are  all  shaken  up  anyhow  is 
the  time  to  prepare  to  settle  down  on 
right  lines  if  we  ever  hope  to  do  so." 

EVER  since  this  agitation  began  half 
a  dozen  years  ago,  its  spokesmen 
have  pointed  to  similar  measures  in  ef- 
fect in  other  countries,  and  especially  in 
western  Canada,  as  final  proof  of  their 
contention.  So  much  had  been  made  of 
the  single  tax  experiments  in  these  Can- 
adian cities  both  by  advocates  and  op- 
ponents of  untaxing  buildings,  that  the 
committee  immediately  dispatched  Dr. 
Robert  Murray  Haig,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, to  ascertain  the  facts  at  first 
hand  in  regard  to  the  plan,  not  only  in 
Canada,  but  in  the  few  American  cities 
where  it  has  been  tried. 

Dr.  Haig's  report,  which  figured  large- 
ly in  the  committee's  hearings  and  de- 
liberations, is  a  valuable  document,  con- 
taining a  full  account  of  the  experiments 
and  also  much  information  in  regard  to 
the  conditions,  financial,  economic  and 
social,  affecting  their  operation.  Later, 
Dr.  Haig  was  engaged  by  the  committee 
to  study  and  analyze  a  large  quantity  of 
data  taken  from  the  assessment  rolls  of 
New  York  city  bearing  on  the  probable 
effects  of  the  exemption  of  improve- 
ments. In  his  report  on  this  subject, 
Dr.  Haig  found  that  the  plan  would  pro- 
duce too  great  a  variety  of  results  to 
permit  of  any  brief  or  accurate  gen- 
eralization. "Two  conclusions,  how- 
ever," he  says,  "stand  forth  very  promi- 
nently. In  the  first  place,  the  change 
promises  ultimate  benefits  of  considerable 
importance  to  all  tenants,  and  to  many 
of  the  home  owners  in  the  outlying  bor- 
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oughs.  These  benefits,  however,  may  be 
very  slow  of  realization.  Secondly,  the 
owners  of  land  would  be  charged  with 
these  benefits.  The  cost,  in  turn,  would 
also  be  considerable." 

The  work  of  the  committee  was  not 
confined  to  the  untaxing  of  buildings, 
although  that  was  the  principal  question 
considered.  At  the  special  request  of  the 
mayor  an  investigation  of  possible 
sources  of  additional  revenue  was  made 
which  resulted  in  the  recommendation 
either  of  a  state  income  tax  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  personal  property  tax  or 
an  abilities  tax,  composed  of  a  habita- 
tion tax,  an  occupation  tax  and  a  salaries 
tax.  As  regards  a  low  rate  on  intangible 
personalty,  the  committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  represent  a  step 
backward  instead  of  forward,  although 
a  small  minority  reports  at  length  in  its 
favor. 

The  suggestion  of  a  super-tax  on  land 
values  was  discussed  and  dismissed  by 
a  majority  of  the  committee  as  even 
more  undesirable  from  every  point  of 
view  than  the  exemption  of  improve- 
ments. Professor  Seligman  and  others, 
however,  vigorously  dissent  and  present 
the  case  in  favor  of  a  super-tax,  to  be 
adopted  in  lieu  of  an  increment  tax  on 
land  values,  a  proposal  which  is  endorsed 
by  a  majority  of  the  committee.  This 
latter  recommendation  is  for  an  annual 
tax  of  1  per  cent  on  all  future  increases 
of  land  values,  making  the  assessed 
value  of  the  property  at  the  time  the  law 
is  passed  the  base  from  which  increments 
are  to  be  calculated. 

Such  a  tax,  it  is  held,  would  in  time 
yield  a  substantial  revenue  from  those 
best  able  to  pay,  without  impairing  pres- 
ent capital  values. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  ex- 
emption of  improvements  was  that  in 
many  sections  of  the  city  land  values  are 
stationary  or  falling  at  the  present  time, 
whereas  reason  and  Canadian  experience 
both  show  that  the  time  to  shift  the  tax 
burden  from  buildings  to  land  is  when 
land  values  are  rising  and  the  more 
rapidly  values  are  rising  the  easier  it  is 
to  make  the  change  without  disturbance. 
In  a  large  city  like  New  York  values 
are  likely  to  be  rising  in  some  sections 
and  falling  in  others.  Exemption  of  im- 
provements, however,  must  apply  to  all 
sections  alike.  The  increment  tax,  there- 
fore, would  have  the  merit  of  taking  for 
public  use  a  part  of  any  increase  in  land 
values  without  accentuating  falling 
values  in  other  sections  of  the  city. 

On  the  whole,  this  report  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  is  pointed  out  by  L.  A.  Tan- 
zer,  executive  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee, "not  as  a  scientific  study  of  the 
theory  of  taxation,  but  rather  as  the  ef- 
fort of  a  number  of  earnest  men  of 
ability  and  experience,  differing  greatly 
from  each  other  in  temperament  and 
point  of  view,  to  find  a  solution  of  the 
vital  practical  problems  with  which  the 
city  of  New  York  is  today  confronted." 


Industry 


DEMOCRACY  in  INDUSTRY 


OFFICIALS  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  breathed  a 
long  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
Westinghouse  troubles  at  Pittsburgh, 
that  at  one  time  threatened  to  cause  a 
flare-up  in  the  steel  industry,  died  down 
with  scarcely  a  whisper  in  the  mills  of 
the  corporation.  There  had  been  a  wild 
demonstration  before  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son mills  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany at  Braddock,  during  which  three 
men  were  killed,  but  the  Carnegie  em- 
ployes remained  faithful  to  their  twelve- 
hour  jobs,  unmoved  by  the  shouts  of 
"eight  hours,"  that  came  from  the  crowd 
outside. 

It  was  natural  that  Judge  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  who  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration is  its  executive  head,  should 
desire  to  express  to  the  employes  official- 
ly his  appreciation  of  their  loyalty. 
Neither  was  it  surprising  that  when  he 
had  decided  to  send  them  a  congratula- 
tory message  he  should  be  in  a  hurry 
about  it.  No  waiting  for  the  slow 
process  of  the  United  States  mails,  a 
telegram  was  the  thing. 

But  then  arose  a  serious  question. 
The  head  of  a  corporation  employing 
over  200,000  men  wanted  to  convey  his 
cordial  greetings  to  some  25,000  of  them. 
How  could  it  be  done?  It  would  cost 
a  lot  of  money  to  send  25,000  telegrams, 
and  Judge  Gary  didn't  have  their  names 
anyway.  One  can  imagine  him  puzzling 
over  the  situation. 

"Let's  see.  Can't  I  send  this  telegram 
to  someone  in  a  representative  capacity 
who  could  receive  it  for  all  the  others? 
Hm — what  representatives  do  they  have  ? 
They  are  church  members,  lots  of  them. 
Would  it  do  to  send  it  to  some  priest? 
Come  to  think  of  it,  though,  some  of 
them  must  be  Protestants.  Well,  then, 
some  prominent  Slavic  business  man 
who  is  recognized  as  a  leader  of  his 
people.  Most  of  our  employes  belong  to 
the  Slavic  races,  I  think.  I  guess  I'll 
ask  James  about  that. 

"Come  in,  James.  Our  employes  in 
Pittsburgh  are  all  Slavs,  aren't  they? 
Poles  and  Slovaks  and  races  like  that? 
Oh,  we  have  thirty  different  races  in 
all?  And,  of  course,  some  of  them  are 
Americans ! 

"I  might  send  a  telegram  to  Senator 
Oliver.  Most  of  them  voted  for  him, 
but  somehow  that  doesn't  strike  me  as 
the  thing. 

"Great  Scott,  James,  haven't  these 
men  got  anything  in  common?  Don't 


they  belong  to  anything :  There  is 
something  that  workingmen  belong  to— 
I've  heard  of  it,  but  I  can't  think  of  it 
this  minute.  What  is  it,  James? 

"Oh,  yes.  Unions,  that's  it.  Don't 
our  men  belong  to  unions? 

"Wait  a  minute,  though.  I  believe 
it  was  unions  that  we  voted  to  eliminate 
as  soon  as  we  could,  back  in  1903  soon 
after  we  started  in  business.  Of  course, 
our  men  don't  belong  to  unions.  They 
might  have  gone  on  strike  if  they  had 
belonged  to  unions  and  then  I  wouldn't 
be  sending  this  telegram. 

"I  have  it.  The  interests  of  our  men 
are  taken  care  of  and  their  wants  fully 
understood  by  the  officials  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  Pittsburgh  office.  ThatV 
why  the  men  don't  need  unions.  Who 
could  represent  the  roll  hands  and  heat- 
ers and  blast  furnace  tenders  better  than 
Judge  Reed?" 

So  it  was  to  Judge  Reed,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  that  Judge  Gary,  from 
his  office  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  sent 
the  following  telegram: 

"The  Steel  Corporation  and  all  its 
subsidiaries  highly  appreciate  the  cour- 
age, loyalty  and  fairness  displayed  by 
the  employes  during  the  recent  labor 
troubles.  They  have  clearly  demon- 
strated a  desire  to  reciprocate  what  they 
believe  to  be  a  reasonable  attitude  on 
the  part  of  their  employers.  And  they 
have  set  an  example  which  will  have 
widespread  influence  for  good.  We 
must  never  waver  in  our  effort  to  be 
considerate  and  just  in  our  treatment  of 
all  questions  affecting  their  welfare. 
Their  interests  and  ours  are  mutual  and 
interdependent.  I  heartily  congratulate 
our  local  officials  on  the  tact  and  good 
judgment  shown  under  the  trying  diffi- 
culties now7  happily  ended." 

And  there  was  great  joy  in  the 
humble  home  of  Tony  Andrewkovsky 
on  Furnace  Alley,  Braddock,  Pa. 

J.  A.  F. 

RHEUMATISM    AN    INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT 

A  VERDICT  in  which  rheumatism 
2~\-  was  recognized  as  an  "accident" 
under  the  British  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act  is  reported  in  a  London  letter 
to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  The  case  was  an  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords  from  a  Scotch 
Court  of  Sessions. 
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The  Revolution 

Written  for  the  Labor  Pageant,  held  by  the  Rand  School 

of  Social  Science,  Neiu  York,  in  commemoration  of  its 

tenth  anniversary,  April  28  to  May  i 

BY  ARTURO  GIOVANNITTI 


ARISE,  then, 
Arise,  then, 

Ye  men  of  the  plow  and  hammer; 
Ye  men  of  the  helm  and  the  lever; 
And  send  forth  to  the  four  winds  of  the  earth 
Your  new  proclamation  of  freedom  which  shall  be  the 

last, 

Which  shall  be  the  last  and  abide  forevermore 
Through  you 

Through  your  united  strength 
Order  shall  become  equity, 
Law  shall  become  liberty. 
Duty  shall  become  love, 
And   religion  shall  become  truth. 
Through  you  the  man  beast  shall  die; 
And  the  man  be  born. 
And  lo!  and  behold, 
My  brothers, 

Peace  shall  reign  forever! 
And  this  shall  be  called  the  revolution. 


A  water-pump  broke  at  a  large  col- 
liery on  October  23,  1914.  A  miner 
regularly  employed  as  a  brusher  was 
sent  down  into  the  pit.  On  reaching  the 
bottom  he  was  ordered  to  bale  the  water. 
For  eight  hours  he  stood  in  water  up  to 
his  chest.  Six  days  later  a  physician 
declared  that  the  increasing  pain  and 
stiffness  in  the  man's  joints  was  sub- 
acute  rheumatism.  The  man  was  inca- 
pacitated until  March,  1915. 

Viscount  Haldane  said  that,  had  the 
man  died  while  so  exposed,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  a  claim  for  injury  from 
accident  would  have  been  supported ;  he 
was  unable,  therefore,  to  see  why  a  claim 
respecting  the  less  serious  mishap  should 
be  excluded  merely  because  a  few  hours 
passed  before  the  results  of  entering  the 
water  became  apparent.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  the  other  lords,  also,  and  the 
appeal  was  dismissed. 

AMOS,   THE   PROPHET,   IN 
CALIFORNIA 

SINCE  the  days  of  Amos  the  prophet, 
camps  have  been  in  deplorable  con- 
dition. Amos  reported  that  the  Lord 
complained  of  them  thuswise:  "And  I 
have  made  the  stink  of  your  camps  to 
come  up  into  your  nostrils  and  yet  have 
ye  not  returned  unto  me." 

For  some  reason  we  are  still  lament- 
ably slow  about  "returning."  We  seem 
to  consider  the  migratory  workers,  the 
camp  dwellers,  a  species  apart.  They 
suffer  the  lack  of  the  ordinary  necessi- 
ties of  decency,  absence  of  bathing  fa- 
cilities, swarms  of  flies,  contaminated 


drinking  water,  decaying  refuse,  and  so 
on. 

Through  its  Commission  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Housing,  California  is  trying 
to  waken  camp  operators  to  a  sense  of 
decency.  An  effective  alarm  is  the  san- 
itation law  allowing  criminal  charges  to 
be  brought  against  the  offender  after  a 
five  days'  warning.  The  law  became  ef- 
fective August  8,  1915,  and  in  substance 
provides:  (1)  that  camps  in  which  five 
or  more  persons  are  employed  come  un- 
der its  jurisdiction;  (2)  that  bunks, 
tents  and  other  sleeping  places  be  kept 
clean  and  that  there  shall  be  sufficient 
air  space;  (3)  that  mess  tent  and 
kitchen  shall  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary, 
and  openings  screened;  (4)  that  suit- 
able screened  toilet  facilities  be  provid- 
ed; (5)  that  garbage  and  kitchen  waste 
be  removed  once  a  day  and  disposed  of 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  become  insani- 
tary; (6)  that  owner,  superintendent  or 
foreman  may  each  be  responsible;  (7) 
that  neglect  may  be  punished  after  a  five 
days'  notice  with  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $200  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

The  commission  existed  two  years  be- 
fore the  law  went  into  effect.  Most  of 
this  time  was  spent  in  an  educational 
campaign  to  acquaint  operators  and 
workers  with  model  camp  equipment. 
Since  last  year  there  has  been  decided 
improvement  in  the  sanitation  of  camps, 
but  much  more  is  still  to  be  desired. 
From  July  1,  1915,  to  January  1,  1916, 
663  camps  were  inspected.  The  statis- 
tics in  the  second  annual  report  of  the 


commission,  just  published,  are  based 
on  the  findings  in  these  camps.  One- 
half  of  the  laborers  are  still  housed  in 
fair  or  bad  camps.  Inspectors  are  few 
in  number,  due  to  the  limitation  of  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose.  Some  op- 
erators erect  insanitary  camps  trusting 
that  they  will  be  overlooked,  and  camps 
are  often  in  inaccessible  places,  so  that 
reinspection  after  five  days  and  prompt 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  not  always 
possible. 

The  report  shows  that  19  camps  pro- 
vided no  bunks  at  all  for  their  laborers, 
that  19  more  provided  an  insufficient 
number,  and  in  147  the  sleeping  quarters 
were  insanitary.  Fifty-two  camps,  in 
11  of  which  there  were  women  and  chil- 
dren, had  no  toilets;  159  camps  had 
toilets  too  filthy  for  use;  and  in  62 
camps,  men,  women  and  children  used 
the  same  toilets. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  camps  had  no 
bathing  facilities,  but  420  were  either 
located  on  rivers,  streams,  etc.,  or  pro- 
vided baths.  Of  these  420  baths,  410 
were  reported  used  either  weekly,  semi- 
weekly  or  daily — on  8  there  were  no 
data  as  to  use  and  only  two  camps  re- 
ported that  bathing  facilities  were  not 
used,  another  indisputable  proof  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  "coal-in-the-bath-tub" 
theory.  The  commission  recommends 
shower  baths  which  have  been  installed 
in  a  large  number  of  camps. 

The  greatest  number  of  violations  oc- 
curred in  the  matter  of  manure  disposal. 
Out  of  430  camps  with  stables,  233  left 
the  manure  piled  in  great  heaps  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cook  and  sleeping  tents. 
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In  view  of  the  many  campaigns  launch- 
ed against  the  fly  pest  and  the  publicity 
given  to  the  fact  that  they  breed  more 
rapidly  in  manure  than  anywhere  else, 
it  .is  disheartening  to  find  owners  and 
superintendents  so  disregardful  of  the 
danger  to  their  workers  and  the  com- 
munity. What  wonder,  then,  that  "con- 
tinuing their  existence  in  these  ranks 
they  [the  laborers]  begin  to  lose  self- 
respect"  ? 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  fac- 
tors which  combine  with  poor  housing 
to  destroy  the  migratory  worker's  self- 
respect.  The  commission  has  gathered 
statistics  on  many  of  these  subjects 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  lead  to  better 
understanding  on  all  sides  and,  where 
possible,  to  corrective  legislation.  The 
wages,  cost  of  meals,  percentage  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  the  num- 
ber of  foreign-born,  the  nationalities 
preferred  by  foremen,  the  number  of 
naturalized  foreigners,  the  question  of 
literacy  and  of  schools,  are  tabulated 
and  the  results  are  worth  careful  study. 

So,  at  last  there  seems  to  be  hope  of 
betterment  of  conditions  affecting  the 
life  of  the  California  migratory  worker 
who  has  been,  if  not  a  man  without  a 
country,  a  man  without  a  home,  without 
a  family,  without  a  chance. 

ELIZABETH  M.  WACENET. 

HEROISM   NOT  A  BAR  TO 
COMPENSATION 

HEROISM  in  an  employe  is  a  virtue 
for  which  the  employer  must  pay. 
At  least  so  the  insurance  companies 
interpret  the  decision  recently  rendered 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of 
Mary  Waters  against  the  W.  J.  Taylor 
Contracting  Company  of  New  York. 

Roger  Waters  was  one  of  three  men 
employed  by  the  Taylor  company  in  the 
excavation  of  a  cellar.  Men  employed 
by  another  company  were  at  work  on 
the  sewer  connecting  the  Taylor  excava- 
tion with  the  street.  In  this  drain  under 
the  street  a  landslide  started,  smothering 
beneath  it  one  of  the  men.  The  three 
workmen  in  the  cellar  ran  for  the  sewer 
trench,  Waters  in  the  rear.  The  help 
of  his  two  fellow  workmen  was  evi- 
dently proving  ineffective.  The  passage- 
way was  too  narrow  for  Waters  to  crowd 
by.  So  he  scrambled  over  the  backs  of 
the  two  other  workmen,  grabbed  the 
man  about  the  waist,  and  hoisted  him  up 
on  to  the  sidewalk,  uninjured. 

In  making  this  effort,  Waters  started 
another  landslide,  under  which  he  was 
buried.  When  he  finally  was  freed  by 
his  companions,  he  was  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital. There  he  apparently  recovered 
rapidly,  and  was  sent  home.  The  next 
day,  however,  he  died. 

The  Industrial  Commission  o*f  New 
York  granted  compensation  to  Mary 
Waters,  the  widow,  and  the  insurance 
companies  appealed  the  case.  The  Court 
of  Appeals  upheld  the  decision  of  the 
Industrial  Commission. 


Three  Platforms 

A  review  of  their  treatment  of  the  great  social  and  international 
issues  ushered  in  by  the  war 

By  Paul  U.  Keliogg 


THERE  is  every  prospect  that  the 
speeches  of  two  men,  rather  than 
the  outgivings  of  any  party  in  its 
plauorm,    will    turn    the    scales    in    the 
political  campaign  now  begun. 

Three  platforms  are  now  before  the 
people.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
Socialists  is  meeting  this  week  in  Chi- 
cago ;  the  Prohibitionists  do  not  come 
together  until  July. 

The  Progressives  subordinated  their 
platform  to  fusing  with  the  Republicans 
on  issues  born  of  the  war.  The  re- 
sulting document,  whatever  its  loss  in 
the  credal  aspirations  of  the  Progressive 
platform  of  1912,  has  one  compensation. 
It  has  singleness  of  purpose  and  relates 
everything  it  touches  to  that.  It  is  an 
editorial,  a  brief,  a  preachment  of  mili- 
tant, self-reliant,  self-righteous  nation- 
alism. 

The  Republicans  took  over  this  head- 
piece but  plucked  it  of  its  plumes — so 
much  so  that  the  Democratic  party  found 
no  difficulty  in  making  the  cap  fit  and 
donning  it,  too,  a  week  later.  Two  ob- 
vious courses  were  open  to  the  Republi- 
cans :  one  to  damn  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  the  other  to  come  out 
with  clear-cut  policies  in  another  direc- 
tion on  which  they  could  go  before  the 
voters.  They  chose  the  first  of  these 
courses,  and  for  the  rest  "stood  pat," 
counting  apparently  on  their  historic 
strength  in  numbers  and  the  disaffections 
against  the  Wilson  policies  to  make  them 
residuary  legatee  in  the  balloting.  Not 
what  their  party  proposes  to  do  but  what 
the  Democrats  have  done  badly  is  the 
Republican  offering. 

The  Democrats,  with  the  advantage  of 
having  the  other  platforms  before  them 
at  St.  Louis,  came  forward  with  the 
record  of  domestic  legislation  of  their 
first  two  years,  appealed  to  the  inchoate 
pacifism  of  the  country  on  the  ground 
of  having  kept  us  out  of  war,  and  to 
the  nascent  patriotic  fervor  by  a  belated 
preparedness.  Moreover,  according  as 
you  look  at  it,  they  rifled  wholesale  the 
"social  and  industrial  justice"  sections 
01  the  Progressive  platform  of  1912,  or 
gave  expression  to  the  constructive  vis- 
ion of  the  younger  group  of  Demo- 
cratic leaders,  like  Secretary  Baker,  who 
are  coming  to  the  front. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  credited  with  having 
had  a  master  hand  in  the  St.  Louis 
platform,  while  Mr.  Hughes  had  no  per- 
sonal relation  or  say  as  to  the  written 
message  of  his  party.  But  the  Presi- 
dent temperamentally  acts  after  events 
rather  than  creates  them.  He  responds 
to  currents  in  public' sentiment  rather 
than  broaches  them.  The  Democratic 


platform,  therefore,  throws  more  light 
on  the  last  two  years  than  forecasts  the 
next  two.  Mr.  Wilson  has,  indeed, 
foraged  out  from  it  in  several  direc- 
tions, to  meet  new  currents  of  sentiment 
while  it  was  in  process  of  incubation — 
in  his  hospitality  to  the  proposal  of  a 
league  of  peace,  for  instance,  and  his 
talk  on  militarism  at  West  Point.  So 
that  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  now 
that  Mr.  Hughes  has  broken  silence,  it  is 
to  the  personal  utterances  of  the  two 
men  that  we  must  turn  for  such  positive 
proposals  as  will  give  the  voters  a  real 
choice  of  ways  for  the  United  States. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  these 
conventions  afforded  the  American  peo- 
ple their  first  chance  to  declare  in  a 
representative  way  their  intention  with 
respect  to  the  great  social  and  interna- 
tional issues  ushered  in  by  the  war.  They 
afford  a  first,  if  fragmentary,  exhibit  of 
what,  so  far,  we  have  come  to  stand 
for,  or  what  the  political  leaders  guess 
we  do. 

For  foreign  relations  are  to  us  a  new 
thing  in  this  generation  as  subject  mat- 
ter for  party  leadership  and  cleavage. 
That  is  perhaps  the  only  extenuation 
which  we  can  offer  for  the  tragic  fail- 
ure of  American  public  opinion  to  make 
itself  felt  among  the  peoples  at  war  as 
something  to  tie  to  in  the  midst  of  the 
stress — something  that  offered  vision  and 
strength  and  reserves  of  faith  that  could 
be  counted  upon  to  be  for  democracy, 
for  justice  and  for  liberty  come  what 
may — something  to  bolster  the  courage 
that  will  be  needed  to  build  a  new  order 
out  of  the  wreck  of  war. 

National    Solidarity 

CLEARLY,  if  America  is  to  count  as 
a  force  in  world  opinion,  or  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  laying  the  framework  for 
a  new  understanding  among  nations,  we 
must  have  national  solidarity,  a  common 
mind  to  play  our  part.  And  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  this  fact,  in  its  constructive  in- 
ternational bearings,  no  less  than  in  its 
relation  to  defense  against  foreign  ag- 
gression, is  recognized  in  all  three  plat- 
forms. As  we  shall  see,  they,  do  not  go> 
much  beyond  a  mere  recognition  of  it: 
but  that  is  something.  The  Democrats 
talk  of  the  "part  the  United  States  is  to 
play  in  the  new  day  of  international  re- 
lationships which  is  now  upon  us."  "We 
have  certain  basic  duties  as  members  of 
an  international  community,"  say  the 
Progressives. 

So,  national  solidarity  has  been  set 
down  as  the  first  of  the  internal  policies 
called  for  by  the  war  situation.  "We  ap- 
peal to  all  Americans,"  say  the  Republi- 
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cans,  "whether  naturalized  or  native- 
born,  to  prove  to  the  world  that  we  are 
Americans  in  thought  and  in  deed,  with 
one  loyalty,  one  hope,  one  aspiration." 
"There  is  gathered  here  in  American, 
the  best  of  the  blood,  the  industry,  the 
genius  of  the  whole  world,"  assert  the 
Democrats,  "the  elements  of  a  great 
race,  and  a  magnificent  society  to  be 
melted  into  a  mighty  and  splendid  na- 
tion." "The  assertion  and  triumphant 
demonstration  of  the  indivisibility  and 
coherent  strength  of  the  nation,"  they 
assert,  "is  the  supreme  issue  of  the  day." 

The  seamy  side  of  this  new  spread- 
eagledom  is  not  slow  to  reveal  itself. 
Thus  the  Progressives,  who  beat  '  the 
Democrats  to  the  familiar  simile  of  im- 
migration by  some  ten  days,  have  this  to 
say:  "If  in  this  melting-pot  of  a  hundred 
nations,  the  children  of  any  fail  to  find 
our  common  destiny  worthy  of  common 
devotion  and  defense,  we  shall  sustain 
irreparable  loss  of  national  character." 
While  the  President,  in  the  paragraphs 
on  "hyphenism"  he  insisted  should  be 
added  to  the  platform,  offers  this  hair 
shirt  to  the  pro-Germans  who  had  been 
attacking  him  on  the  U-boat  issues :  "We 
condemn  all  alliances  and  combinations 
of  individuals  in  this  country  of  what- 
ever nationality  or  descent  who  agree 
and  conspire  together  for  the  purpose 
of  embarrassing  or  weakening  our  gov- 
ernment, or  of  improperly  influencing  or 
coercing  our  public  representatives  in 
dealing  or  negotiating  with  any  foreign 
power."  Adding,  with  the  cautious  Re- 
publican outgiving  in  mind,  "We  con- 
demn any  political  party  which,  in  view 
of  the  activity  of  such  conspirators,  sur- 
renders its  integrity  or  modifies  its 
policy." 

Now  the  Republicans  waved  the  bloody 
shirt  too  long  to  their  own  political  ad- 
vantage in  the  decades  following  the 
Civil  War,  to  win  them  much  sympathy 
under  present  circumstances;  but  the 
hyphen  bugaboo  has  too  much  similarity 
to  the  old  rancors  to  lead  many  people 
to  wish  the  Democrats  success  with  it. 
Independent  Democrats  have  indeed  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  a  clean-cut  deliv- 
erance by  Mr.  Hughes  would  at  one  and 
the  same  time  eliminate  the  hyphen  as 
a  talking  point,  and  leave  the  German 
extremists  high  and  dry,  to  the  ease- 
ment of  mind  of  the  vast  bulk  of  Ameri- 
cans of  German  origin  whom  we  may 
believe  they  have  misrepresented.  None- 
theless, the  exaggeration  of  the  issue  in 
turn,  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, has  come  perilously  near  what  the 
Democratic  platform  condemns  as 
"arousing  prejudices  of  a  racial,  re- 
ligious or  other  nature"  and  creating 
"discord  and  strife  among  our  people 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  wholesome  process 
of  unification." 

Something  could  be  said  for  a  con- 
trary policy  that  would  encourage  rather 
than  inhibit  frank  discussion  by  the  vari- 
ous racial  groups  which  enter  into  our 


social  composition,  a  policy  which  would 
conceive  of  the  new  world  as  the  forum 
where  international  policies  and  pro- 
posals of  settlement  would  be  advanced 
and  combatted.  Soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  Edward  A.  Filene  of  Boston 
urged  this  as  one  of  the  services 
America  could  clearly  render;  and  indeed 
we  are  told  that  the  American  press  has 
actually  "served  as  a  ferry"  between  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  in  carrying  pro- 
posals and  their  answers,  through  the 
simple  process  of  reporting  public  utter- 
ances in  Parliament  and  Reichstag. 
Moreover,  with  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  curtailed  in  every  country 
in  Europe,  we  have  had  the  chance  to 
uphold  the  great  traditions  of  liberty  of 
utterance  in  the  world's  darkest  hour; 
and  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  and 
stability  of  democracy  by  welcoming 
blast  and  counter-blast  of  opinion  with 
the  same  force  with  which  we  repress 
lyinib  plotting. 

We  have  desperately  ignored  our  op- 
portunity in  yet  another  direction. 
Starting  rightly  with  national  solidarity 
as  fundamental  to  a  great  neutral,  draw- 
ing its  racial  stocks  from  the  countries 
at  war,  public  concern  has  been  shunted 
off  on  this  slant  of  repressing  agitation 
(  which  in  so  far  as  it  is  evil  could  be 
combatted  effectually  with  much  less 
uproar),  when  the  chance  is  ours  to 
hold  aloft  as  never  before  the  great 
demonstrable  facts  of  that  national  soli- 
darity— that  in  the  free  democracy  of  a 
new  continent  the  very  peoples  who  are 
at  each  other's  throats  in  the  old  world 
are  living  and  working  in  a  practical  in- 
ternational brotherhood  with  us;  that 
our  forty-odd  states,  with  their  unforti- 
fied boundaries  and  their  compact  of 
federation  hold  out  the  great  hops  for 
a  new  world  order,  precedent  and  model 
by  which  the  process  of  republican 
federation  has  spread  to  Australia  and 
South  Africa ;  and  taken  root  in  the 
Orient. 

Preparedness:    How  much? 

NOT  such  a  challenge  to  affirmative 
Americanism,  but  the  more  cautious  or 
interested  appeal  to  national  safety  is 
the  dominant  note  of  the  platforms. 
Here  the  Progressive,  of  the  three, 
shows  the  most  "heroism"  or  the  most 
trepidation,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  observer.  From  whatever 
angle  one  looks  at  it,  however,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  colleagues  are  to  be 
credited  with  rousing  the  country  and 
setting  it  to  thinking.  They  gave  the 
Republicans  their  issues  and  provoked 
more  affirmative  action  in  the  Demo- 
cratic camp  in  the  last  six  months  than 
in  the  eighteen  months  preceding — 
months  in  which  Mr.  Wilson,  on  the 
one  hand,  seemed  satisfied  as  to  our  se- 
curity and,  on  the  other,  seemed  con- 
tent to  fold  his  hands  and  wait  for  the 
time  when  he  should  be  called  upon 


to     till     tiic     rule     of     world     mediator. 

Xo  platform  distinguishes  between 
those  means  which  would  be  necessary 
to  defend  us  against  assault,  and  those 
which  would  lend  themselves  to  aggres- 
sion. 

Only  the  Progressive  party  strikes  at 
what  would  naturally  be  the  first  goal 
in  a  reasonable  plan  of  national  de- 
fense— the  elimination  of  the  great 
wastes  in  our  prevailing  army  and  navy 
appropriations — and  that  only  if  we  con- 
ceive that  defunct  army  posts  and  the 
like  are  embraced  in  the  call  for  the 
"destruction  of  pork  barrel  legislation." 
The  Republicans  charge  the  Democrats 
with  "utter  failure"  to  develop  a  "co- 
herent and  continuous  policy  of  national 
defense"  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  the  Democrats  point  to  the  plans 
and  enactments  of  the  present  Congress 
in  the  last  few  months  as  proof  of  their 
purpose. 

Turning  from  this  question  of  being 
"on  the  job"  (in  which  the  choice  lies 
between  procrastination  and  easy  asser- 
tion) to  the  relative  caliber  of  military 
establishments  proposed,  comparison  is 
somewhat  befogged  by  generalities.  The 
Progressives  are  the  exception.  They 
want  "a  navy  restored  to  at  least  second 
rank  in  battle  efficiency,"  and,  to  accept 
the  dry  comment  of  a  member  of  THE 
SURVEY  staff,  they  have  turned  their  cry 
of  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers"  into  a 
demand  for  a  standing  army  of  250,000 
men. 

In  the  matter  of  the  navy,  the  Repub- 
licans want  one  that  can  prevent  any 
enemy  from  "gaining  command  of  the 
sea  and  effect  a  landing  in  force  on 
either  our  western  or  eastern  coasts." 
This  would  seem  to  make  any  appropria- 
tions for  coast  defenses  or  for  an  army 
a  superfluity ;  but  of  the  latter  the  party 
wants  a  "sufficient  and  effective"  one, 
whatever  that  may  mean.  Equally 
resonant  but  equally  vague  terms  are 
employed  by  the  Democrats  with  re- 
spect to  navy,  to  seacoast  defense,  and 
to  army. 

The  Democrats  want  "an  adequate  re- 
serve of  citizens  trained  to  arms,"  the 
Republicans  "ample  reserves  already 
drilled  and  disciplined";  but  it  is  the 
Progressives  only  who  get  down  to  tacks 
as  between  a  federal  force  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  between  compulsory  ser- 
vice and  volunteer  enlistment.  They 
hold  that  this  citizen  soldiery  should  be 
"supplied,  armed  and  controlled  by  the 
national  government"  and  come  out  for 
"universal  military  training."  Even  the 
Progressives  shy  at  advocating  compul- 
sory service  in  time  of  peace. 

Preparedness:    For  what? 

OBVIOUSLY,  the  purpose  to  which  army 
and  navy  are  to  be  put  is  the  first  ele- 
ment in  any  intelligent  judgment  as  to 
whether  these  extraordinary  military 
measures  are  justifiable  or  whether  they 
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would  still  be  inadequate.  No  platform 
suggests  our  plunging  into  the  European 
conflict  to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  inconceivability  of 
our  joining  forces  with  the  Germans  and 
the  sober  conviction  of  leaders  among 
the  allies  that  our  prevailing  friendliness 
to  them  can  serve  them  better  in  terms 
of  munitions  than  belligerence  has  for- 
tunately saved  us  that  issue. 

The  Progressives  pledge  "every  re- 
source of  government  to  protect  from 
outrage  the  lives,  honor  and  property  of 
American  men  and  women  in  Mexico" ; 
the  Republicans  promise  protection  "to 
our  citizens  on  and  near  our  border,  and 
to  those  in  Mexico,  wherever  they  may 
be  found,"  and  go, further  and  "pledge 
our  aid  in  restoring  order  and  maintain- 
ing peace  in  Mexico." 

The  Democrats  announce  that  our 
armed  forces  will  remain  in  Mexican 
territory  until,  by  the  restoration  of  law 
and  order,  the  repetition  of  incursions 
is  improbable;  but  they  declare  that 
"intervention,  implying  as  it  does  mili- 
tary subjugation,  is  revolting  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  should  be 
resorted  to,  if  at  all,  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort." Here  there  is  evidently  clear 
cleavage  of  policy  whatever  the  prac- 
tical outcome  of  the  tense  situation  on 
the  border,  for  which  the  Democrats 
leave  a  loophole  in  the  final  clause  just 
quoted.  "The  stubborn  resistance  of 
the  President  and  his  advisers  to  every 
demand  to  enter  upon  it  [intervention] 
is,"  they  say,  "creditable  alike  to  them 
and  to  the  people  in  whose  name  he 
speaks." 

All  three  platforms  reaffirm  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine;  all  three  commit  us  to  de- 
fending undefined  American  rights 
abroad  (the  Democratic  phrasing,  for 
example,  being  "rights  upon  the  seas  or 
in  any  part  of  the  world").  The  employ- 
ment of  the  navy  in  defending  trade 
concessions  is  not  dwelt  upon.  The 
Democratic  platform  alone  goes  further 
than  immediate  national  self-interest  as 
a  justification  for  preparedness  and 
wants  a  navy  "fully  equal  to  the  inter- 
national tasks  which  the  United  States 
hopes  and  expects  to  take  a  part  in  per- 
forming." 

These  then  are  the  things  we  are  to 
prepare  for;  but  there  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  platforms  to  indicate  how  much 
or  what  part  of  the  swelling  national 
forces  are  called  for  respectively  by  any 
or  all  of  these  objects.  There  is  no 
hint  in  any  of  them  of  developing  a 
scheme  of  taxation  which,  like  Eng- 
land's, would  place  a  far  greater  share 
of  the  burden  of  the  huge  appropriations 
involved  on  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
the  country,  rather  than  settling  it  on 
the  least  well-to-do  through  consump- 
tion taxes;  no  insistence  that  it  shall 
be  met  without  sacrificing  the  various 
social,  educational  and  other  construc- 
tive government  activities  called  for  in 
other  parts  of  the  platforms. 


Despite  the  grave  warning  uttered  by 
one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land against  the  United  States  plunging 
into  extraordinary  military  expenditures 
at  a  time  when  the  clearest  thinkers  of 
all  nations  were  hoping  that  the  end  of 
the  war  would  see  the  beginning  of  a 
process  of  disarmament,  there  is  no 
slightest  word  in  any  platform  that 
would  commit  us  to  taking  the  initiative 
or  even  to  co-operating  in  such  a  proc- 
ess. Rather  there  is  in  them  a  goad  to 
the  war-spent  nations  of  Europe,  the 
more  jealous  Latin-American  republics 
to  the  south,  and  to  the  rejuvenated  na- 
tions of  Asia,  to  bend  themselves  anew 
to  the  task  of  competitive  arming  in 
order  to  keep  abreast  of  or  be  ready  to 
defend  themselves  against  this  un- 
scathed world  power  now  arming  itself 
hot  haste. 

There  is  no  criticism  by  the  Republi- 
cans of  the  grants  to  the  National 
Guard,  which  Mr.  Borah  so  bitterly  de-. 
nounced  in  the  Senate  as  bound  to  build 
up  a  politico-military  machine.  There  is 
no  challenge  by  the  Progressives  of  the 
activity  of  great  vested  interests  in  war, 
analogous  to  those  strongholds  of  privi- 
lege which  were  the  especial  objects  of 
their  wrath  in  1912.  There  is  no  asser- 
tion by  the  Democrats  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  spirit  of  militarism, 
which  Rabbi  Wise  and  other  such  Demo- 
cratic campaigners  of  four  years  ago 
have  declared  to  be  the  real  and  present 
invaders  of  American  democracy.  Such 
declarations  might  help  the  voter,  in- 
clined to  support  a  new  and  reasonable 
military  program  occasioned  by  the  war 
situation,  to  judge  of  the  motives  and  the 
objects  which  lie  back  of  and  before 
these  proposals  for  greatly  augmented 
military  power;  but  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  platforms. 

Preparedness:   Social  and  Industrial 

NOR  is  there  any  suggestion  of  social 
uses  to  which  these  costly  war  forces 
should  be  put  in  time  of  peace,  much  less, 
of  developing  instead,  a  public  construc- 
tion service  for  forestation,  drainage, 
irrigation,  and  the  like,  which  could  be 
turned  into  a  field  force  in  time  of  war; 
instead  of  an  old-fashioned  army,  as 
now,  put  to  use,  as  an  afterthought,  in 
Panama  and  in  times  of  floods  and  earth- 
quakes. 

Members  of  security  or  defense 
leagues  who  wished  the  platforms  to 
commit  the  country  specifically  to  their 
programs  would  be  equally  disgruntled 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  phras- 
ings  are  so  broad  and  vague  that  with 
the  war  fever  fanned  by  Mexican  or 
European  events,  they  may  be  stretched 
to  cover  almost  anything;  while  their 
moderate  tone  serves  the  purposes  of 
the  present  campaign.  And  when  it  is 
recalled  that  all  the  platform  declara- 
tions of  1912  combined  had  only  eight 
paragraphs  which  could  be  indexed  un- 
der the  word  "navy" — and  one  of  those 


(the  Progressive)  called  for  an  "inter- 
national agreement  for  the  limitation  of 
naval  forces" — and  had  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  army  (except  for  pen- 
sioning old  soldiers)  we  see  how  far  we 
have  gone  under  the  tutelage  of  war. 

But  if  the  European  war  teaches  any- 
thing, it  teaches  that  mere  military  prep- 
aration and  equipment  is  but  the  outer 
shell  of  national  defense.  The  Pro- 
gressives sense  this: 

"Arms  alone  cannot  maintain  a  na- 
tion," they  say.  "Of  far  greater  per- 
manent importance  must  stand  a  national 
industry  efficient  for  the  general  wel- 
fare, a  prosperity  justly  distributed,  a 
national  life  organized  in  all  points  for 
national  ends.  .  .  .  We  have  no 
right  to  expect  continued  loyalty  from 
an  oppressed  class.  We  must  remove 
the  artificial  cause  of  the  high  cost  of 
living;  prevent  the  exploitation  of  men, 
women  and  children  in  industry  by  ex- 
tension of  the  workmen's  compensation 
law  .  .  .  and  a  thoroughgoing  child 
labor  law ;  protect  the  wage-earner  and 
bv  a  properly  regulated  system  of  rural 
credits  encourage  the  farmer  and  give 
to  the  landless  man  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire land.  A  country  must  be  worth 
living  in  to  be  worth  fighting  for." 

And  there  follow  a  succession  of 
planks  on  promotion  of  prosperity,  regu- 
lation of  industry,  co-.servation,  the 
merchant  marine,  interstate  national 
highways,  a  national  budget,  and  a  tariff 
commission. 

The  effect  is  to  telescope  and  sub- 
ordinate to  a  military  program  the  ex- 
tended proposals  for  internal  growth  and 
well  being  which  were  set  forth  at  length 
in  the  platform  of  four  years  ago — and 
to  do  this  without  carrying  conviction 
that  the  framers  grasp  the  revolution- 
ary but  specific  policies  which  the  British 
under  Lloyd  George  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  in  mobilizing  industrial 
resources,  controlling  transportation  and 
raw  materials,  and  grappling  with  the 
parasitic  profit-interests  in  war.  Still 
less,  the  deep  reaching  imperial  policies 
for  developing  economic  and  human 
strength  which,  since  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  fitted  the  Teutonic  peoples  to 
withstand  all  Europe  in  arms  against 
them. 

In  its  planks  on  labor,  conservation, 
public  health,  prison  reform  and  country 
life  the  Democratic  platform  ranks  with 
the  Progressive  document  of  1912.  But 
a  social  and  industrial  program  con- 
ceived and  treated  as  directly  essential 
to  its  program  of  military  preparedness, 
is  not  enunciated  by  the  Democrats. 
American  military  observers  are  making 
careful  studies  of  arms,  munitions  and 
tactics  as  they  show  up  in  the  great 
European  battles,  as  basis  for  our  own 
military  development.  If  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Labor,  or  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, are  making  similar  studies  of  the 
internal  policies  without  which  armies 
would  be  feckless,  their  findings  did  not 
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reach  through  to  the  St.  Louis  conven- 
tion to  afford  the  country  intelligible 
leadership  in  these  directions.  The  Re- 
publicans were  equally  short-sighted. 

International  Policies 
"THE  present  war  shows  that  it  is  the 
supreme  duty  of  civilization  to  create 
conditions  which  will  make  peace  per- 
manent." "We  desire  peace,  the  peace 
of  justice  and  right."  "We  hold  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 
in  the  interest  of  humanity,  to  assist  the 
world  in  securing  settled  peace  and  jus- 
tice." 

No,  bellicose  reader,  these  are  not  the 
mouthings  of  a  tea-party  of  mollycoddles 
and  anti-conscriptionists.  These  are  the 
outgivings  of  three  great  American  poli- 
tical parties,  but  if  they  be  dove's  eggs, 
a  veritable  litter  of  righteous  weasel 
words,  make  sure  that  the  yolk  of  peace- 
at-any-price  is  sucked  clean  out  of  them. 

The  Progressives  quite  avoid  the  word 
neutrality  so  out  of  favor  with  them 
have  been  the  Democratic  methods  of 
maintaining  it.  Surely  the  Progressives 
do  not  mean  themselves  when  they  rail 
at  "a  supine  submission  to  the  invasion 
of  our  rights." 

Nor  do  the  Republicans  mean  them- 
selves when  they  say, 

"We  believe  that  peace  and  neutrality 
as  well  as  the  dignity  and  influence  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  preserved 
by  shifting  expedients,  by  phrase-making, 
by  performance  in  language,  or  by  atti- 
tudes ever  changing  in  an  effort  to  se- 
cure groups  of  voters." 

They  mean  the  Democrats  who  define 
and  defend  their  course  in  these  terms: 

"The  Democratic  administration  has 
throughout  the  present  war  scrupulously 
and  successfully  held  to  the  old  paths  of 
neutrality  and  of  the  peaceful  pursuit  of 
legitimate  objects  of  our  national  life, 
which  statesmen  of  all  parties  and  creeds 
have  prescribed  for  themselves  in 
America  since  the  beginning  of  our  his- 
tory." 

The  Republicans  and  Progressives 
choose  Mexico  to  illustrate  their  criti- 
cism of  Democratic  performance  in  up- 
holding American  rights.  In  the  minds 
of  the  Progressives  "failure  to  deal 
lirnily  and  promptly  with  the  menace  of 
Mexican  disorders  has  brought  condi- 
tions worse  than  warfare  and  has  weak- 
ened our  national  self-respect."  The 
Republicans  are  copious  in  the  space 
they  accord  to  the  Mexican  situation  and 
"denounce  the  indefensible  methods  of 
interference  employed  by  this  adminis- 
tration in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico, 
and  refer  with  shame  to  its  failure  .  .  . 
to  act  promptly  and  firmly,"  and  its 
"recognition  of  one  of  the  factions  re- 
sponsible for  these  outrages." 

American  Rights 

THERE  is  divergence  among  the  plat- 
forms as  to  the  emphasis  to  be  put  upon 
various  American  rights,  as  well  as  this 
split  as  to  methods  of  enforcing  them. 


This  does  not  appear  at  first  sight  for 
all  protest  with  equal  fervor,  their  cham- 
pionship of  them  at  home  and  abroad. 
Republicans  and  Progressives,  however, 
do  not  distinguish  between  rights  of  life 
and  property;  between  protection  on  the 
high  seas  and  within  the  borders  of  for- 
eign countries. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  unite 
(with  the  break  with  Russia  as  to 
Jewish  passports  in  mind)  in  insisting 
that  treaties  with  foreign  powers  shall 
recognize  the  right  of  expatriation  and 
the  absolute  equality  of  all  citizens,  irre- 
spective of  race,  creed  and  previous  na- 
tionality (a  declaration  which  it  would 
have  been  good  to  see  them  apply  equally 
fcrcefully  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
Negroes  nearer  home).  But  it  remains 
for  the  Democrats  to  lift  the  discussion 
of  national  rights  to  a  higher  plane  and 
to  interpret  those  major  distinctions 
which  have  underlain  the  administra- 
tion's negotiations  with  both  Europe  and 
Mexico.  To  quote : 

"It  has  preferred  respect  for  the 
fundamental  rights  of  smaller  states 
even  to  property  interests,  and  has  se- 
cured the  friendship  of  the  people  of 
these  states  for  the  United  States  by  re- 
fusing to  make  a  mere  material  interest 
an  excuse  for  the  assertion  of  our  su- 
perior power  against  the  dignity  of  their 
sovereign  independence.  It  has  regarded 
the  lives  of  its  citizens  and  the  claims 
of  humanity  as  of  greater  moment  than 
material  right  and  peace  as  the  best  basis 
for  the  just  settlement  of  commercial 
claims." 

Rights  of  Weaker  People 

THUS  IT  is  that,  turning  from  the  de- 
fense of  American  rights  to  America's 
interest  in  recognizing  the  rights  of 
other  nations,  it  is  again  the  Democratic 
platform  which  blazes  the  way  for  what 
might  be  called  a  new  friendliness  for 
weaker  peoples. 

The  Republicans  suggest  an  almost 
imperial  benevolence  behind  their  atti- 
tude toward  both  the  Philippines  and 
Mexico.  They  "accept  the  responsibility 
of  the  islands  as  a  duty  to  civilization 
and  the  Philippine  people,"  and  condemn 
the  Democratic  administration  for  its 
"attempt  to  abandon"  them.  One  would 
almost  be  led  to  believe  that  Republican 
"indignation  and  horror"  at  the  Mexican 
situation  is  inspired  solely  by  their 
"sympathy"  for  "15,000,000  people  who  • 
have  seen  their  country  devastated  .  .  . 
by  armed  bands  of  desperadoes  led  by 
self-seeking,  conscienceless  agitators." 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  Belgium 
when  the  Progressives  disparage  our 
"indifference  to  the  wrongs  of  weaker 
nations."  Otherwise  their  concern  for 
social  and  industrial  justice  is  for  the 
most  part  a  purely  native  exercise  so  far 
as  the  party  platform  goes.  They  "be- 
lieve in  preparedness  for  defense  but  not 
for  aggression."  But  it  is  not  respect 
for  the  rights  of  other  peoples,  but  the 
"sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  men"  which 


they  offer  as  the  reason  why  we  should 
not  enter  upon  the  "glory  and  gain  of 
military  conquest." 

The  Democrats  declare  for  the  pro- 
motion of  self-government  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  ultimate  independence  of 
the  islands.  Their  position  with  respect 
to  Mexican  sovereignty  has  been  quoted. 

With  respect  to  other  American  re- 
publics the  Republicans  are  for  "draw- 
ing more  and  more  closely  the  com- 
mercial, financial  and  social  relations 
between  this  country  and  the  countries 
of  Latin-America" ;  while  the  Democrats 
favor  the  "establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  closest  relations  of  amity 
and  mutual  helpfulness,"  "for  the  sup- 
port of  peace  and  the  promotion  of  a 
common  prosperity."  These  phrasings 
are  not  so  very  different;  but,  when  we 
come  to  the  party  interpretations  placed 
on  the  Monroe  doctrine,  two  drifts  in 
policy  are  discernible,  the  one  frankly 
self-interested ;  the  other  avowedly  phi- 
lanthropic. 

The  Republican  plank   reads : 

"We  reaffirm  our  approval  of  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  and  declare  its  maintain- 
ance  to  be  a  policy  of  this  country  essen- 
tial to  its  present  and  future  peace  and 
safety,  and  to  the  achievement  of  its 
manifest  destiny." 

The  Democratic  plank  reads : 

"The  Monroe  doctrine  is  reasserted  as 
a  principle  of  Democratic  faith.  That 
doctrine  guarantees  the  independent  re- 
publics of  the  two  Americas  against  ag- 
gression from  another  continent.  It  im- 
plies, as  well,  the  most  scrupulous  re- 
gard upon  our  part  for  the  sovereignty 
of  each  of  them." 

World  Organization 

GIVING  broader  application  to  this 
policy,  the  Democratic  platform  voices 
some  of  the  ringing  message  which 
President  Wilson  put  into  his  address 
before  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace. 

"We  believe  that  every  people  has  the 
right  to  choose  the  sovereignty  under 
which  it  shall  live;  that  the  small  states 
of  the  world  have  a  right  to  enjoy  from 
other  nations  the  same  respect  for  their 
sovereignty  and  for  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity that  great  and  powerful  nations 
expect  and  insist  upon,  and  that  the 
world  has  a  right  to  be  free  from  every 
disturbance  of  its  peace  that  has  it? 
origin  in  aggression  or  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  peoples  and  nation,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  join 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in 
any  feasible  association  that  will  effec- 
tively serve  these  principles,  to  maintain 
inviolate  the  complete  security  of  the 
highway  of  the  seas  for  the  common  nnd 
unhindered  use  of  all  nations." 

And  further, 

"At  the  earliest  practical  opportunity, 
our  country  should  strive  earnestly  for 
peace  among  the  warring  nation?  of 
Europe." 
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Here  the  Democratic  platform  has 
again  brought  us  a  step  in  advance  of  its 
contemporaries.  The  Progressive  pro- 
nouncement as  to  what  we  shall  stand 
for  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  is  more 
colorless.  It  says : 

"Whatever  our  country  can  legiti- 
mately do  to  attain  peace  for  war- 
stricken  Europe  and  to  aid  in  the  pro- 
curement of  equal  rights  without  dis- 
crimination because  of  race  or  creed  to 
all  men  in  all  lands  should  be  done." 

Despite  the  notable  part  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  Mr.  Straus  have  played  with 
respect  to  the  Hague  conferences,  and 
d  spite  the  ardent  championships  of 
such  party  leaders  of  1912  as  Dean 
Kirchwey  and  Miss  Addams,  the  Pro- 
gressives do  not  even  squint  in  the  direc- 
tion of  an  international  fabric  of  govern- 
ment. Their  reliance  is  on  isolated  na- 
tional power.  "We  can  perform  our 
rightful  part,"  they  say,  "in  promoting 
permanent  international  peace  only  by  a 
willingness  and  a  prepared  ability  to  de- 
fend our  own  lights  and  the  rights  of 
other  nations." 

The  outgiving  of  the  Republicans,  the 
party  of  Mr.  Taft,  president  of  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  of  Mr.  Root 
and  Mr.  Choate,  our  two  most  distin- 
guished figures  at  the  Hague  gatherings, 
is  about  as  spiritless  as  could  be  framed. 
It  is  a  single  sentence,  "We  believe  in 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes  and  favor  the  establishment  of 
a  world  court  for  that  purpose." 

This  Republican  plank  is,  however,  the 
sole  reference  in  the  three  platforms  to 
the  machinery  by  which  a  great  alter- 
native to  war  might  be  devised ;  and  this 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  months  past, 
in  neutral  and  belligerent  countries  alike, 
broadly  defined  proposals  have  been  put 
out  by  responsible  groups  urging  the 
further  development  of  international 
courts  for  the  settlement  of  judiciable 
disputes;  conferences  of  conciliation  for 
the  adjustment  of  international  bargains; 
international  agreements  to  bring  all 
such  cases  before  one  body  or  the  other, 
and  to  take  united  action  against  the  na- 
tion which  refuses  to  do  so;  inter- 
national councils  to  build  up  our  body  of 
international  law.  Incidentally,  the 
Democratic  platform  wholly  ignores  the 
elaborate  series  of  Bryan  treaties  which 
sought  to  stave  off  war  not  so  much  by 
such  general  international  co-operation 
as  by  undertakings  between  nation  and 
nation. 

Immediate  Action 
ATTENTION  has  already  been  called  to 
the  failure  of  all  platforms  to  suggest 
any  American  eagerness  to  lead  or 
participate  in  a  process  of  disarmament 
by  mutual  agreement.  There  is  no  hint 
of  the  desirability  of  instituting  an  inter- 
national naval  force  (police)  as  a  step 
toward  this  end;  much  less  of  the  possi- 
bility of  employing  economic  compulsion 
as  a  modern  substitute. 

So  far  as  immediate  policies  go,  which 


would  tend  to  minimize  the  chances  of 
our  being  embroiled  in  war  or  would 
help  pave  the  way  to  a  settlement  of 
the  present  conflict,  the  platforms  are  a 
blank.  Illustrative  of  the  first  are  the 
proposals  urged  by  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party  at  Chicago, — amendment  of  the 
federal  constitution  requiring  a  referen- 
dum vote  of  the  entire  people  before  war 
can  be  declared,  the  nationalization  of 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions, 
the  bestowal  upon  the  federal  courts  of 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  involving  treaty 
rights  of  aliens  resident  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
that  investment  of  capital  in  undeveloped 
countries  shall  be  made  at  the  risk  of 
the  investor  and  is  not  entitled  to  pro- 
tection by  the  military  or  naval  forces 
of  his  country.  There  is  complete  ab- 
sence of  such  constructive  proposals  as 
those  urged  by  the  American  Union 
against  Militarism,  for  a  resumption  of 
joint  action  with  the  A.  B.  C.  mediators, 
as  a  means  for  solving  the  Mexican  rid- 
dle or  for  the  creation  of  an  expert  joint 
commission  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  India,  China  and  Japan, 
to  suggest  ways  to  promote  friendly  and 
just  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Orient. 

The  Republicans  and  Progressives 
offer  no  criticism  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration for  its  failure  even  to  ex- 
press a  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
the  neutral  nations  of  Europe  in  a  con- 
ference which  by  putting  out  proposals 
might  draw  from  the  belligerents  the 
terms  on  which  they  would  consider  a 
settlement,  would  at  least  afford  people 
in  the  warring  countries  a  chance  to 
know  what  their  governments  were 
standing  out  against. 

We  are  told  that,  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  Progressive  convention,  they 
sloughed  off  something  of  their  absorp- 
tion in  belligerence.  We  are  told  that 
the  Republicans  were  luke-warm  about 
everything  except  to  get  the  Democrats 
out  and  keep  Roosevelt  at  a  distance. 
The  Democratic  convention  was  one  long 
revelation,  to  the  surprise  of  its  leaders, 
that  even  "peace  under  provocation"  was 
more  popular  than  what  they  understood 
to  be  "Americanism"  or  "preparedness." 

The  three  gatherings  seem  to  show 
that  the  self-interested  nationalistic 
agitation  of  the  last  six  months  has  by 
no  means  stampeded  the  people,  and 
that  there  is  an  open  field  for  the  con- 
structive peace  forces  of  the  country — if 
they  have  resourcefulness  and  organiz- 
ing capacity  sufficient — to  arouse  national 
interest  in  a  program  which,  like  "pre- 
paredness," will  stand  for  action  as 
against  inaction,  and  which,  unlike  either 
a  do-nothing  neutrality  or  national  de- 
fense, will  be  affirmative  and  fired  with  a 
vision  for  mankind. 

— An  open  field  for  the  constructive 
peace  forces  of  the  country  or  for  a 
candidate  who  senses  what  the  party 
leaders  apparently  failed  to  grasp. 
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CIVILIAN  "intervention"  in  the  Mexican 
crisis  is  proposed  by  the  call  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  Against  Militarism  for  three 
.Mexicans  and  three  Americans  to  meet  at 
El  Paso  and  discuss  things  from  an  un- 
official, unmilitary  point  of  view.  Page 
373.  The  Red  Cross  has  planned  its  work 
for  the  militia  now  mobilizing  and  about 
to  go  to  the  border.  Pago  374. 

SHAKESPEARE  was  brought  into  rela- 
tion with  our  age  through  the  Caliban 
pageant  and  masque,  and  the  nascent  com- 
munities which  make  up  the  five  millions 
of  Greater  New  Yoric  were  given  a  chance 
to  express  their  groping  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  real  community.  Page  343. 

SALMON-CANNING  in  Alaska  plants 
flimsy  seasonal  factories  between  the  wild- 
erness and  the  deep  sea  and  drives  its 
isolated  work  gangs  to  the  limit  of  endur- 
ance while  the  fish  run.  Page  351. 

HEYEXBROCK,  painter  of  labor  in  mine 
and  mill  and  factory,  found  one  day  that 
the  laboring  people  were  too  tired  to.  pose 
for  him.  That  broke  the  last  link  with 
his  academic  past  and  set  him  to  painting 
men  and  women  as  they  actually  work  in 
an  age  of  machinery.  Some  of  his  pictures 
which  have  not  been  reproduced  before  in 
America.  Page  358. 

WHAT  LIES  BACK  of  such  struggles  as 
the  strikes  in  the  needle  trades  this  summer 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  who 
are  bearing  the  brunt,  is  brought  out  with 
a  new  clearness  in  stories  drawn  from  Miss 
Addams'  forthcoming  book,  The  Long 
Road  of  Woman's  Memory.  The  second 
installment — to  be  published  in  the  August 
cnce-a-month  SURVEY  will  be  a  composite 
of  conversations  Miss  Addams  had  in 
Europe  with  women  on  both  sides  of  the 
great  war.  The  three  installments  to  be 
published  in  THE  SURVEY,  of  which  this  is 
first,  illustrate  changes  which  are  taking 
part  all  about  us.  They  deal  in  turn  with 
the  working  life,  with  war  and  with  the 
moral  issues  which  center  around  the  fam- 
ily. They  are  founded  upon  conversations 
held  with  various  women  of  Miss  Addams' 
acquaintance.  It  is  as  if  the  author  were 
acting  as  chairman  of  a  public  hearing — 
br'njfing  forward  witness  after  witness 
whose  testimony  is  a  challenge  to  the 
times.  Page  364. 

"ACQUIRING  MERIT,"  after  the  Bud- 
dhist usage  is,  after  all,  an  elastic  thing. 
It  can  turn  the  building  of  rest-houses 
for  the  Nats  into  field  houses  for  children, 
and  ward  off  the  sickness  which  comes  of 
offending  the  spirits  by  honoring  them  in 
playgrounds.  Page  3(17. 

WOMEN  of  Colorado,  possessed  of  the 
ballot,  have  an  opportunity  denied  the 
women  of  most  other  states.  They  can 
abolish  the  hard  labor  of  children  in  the 
beet-fields  and  demonstrate  how  women 
use  the  franchise  on  a  social  issue.  Pages 
372,  374. 

THE  IMMORALITY  charge  against 
Thomas  Mott  Osborhc  has  gone  up  in  thin 
air.  Page  375. 
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THE  LATEST  AMERICAN  PAGEANTRY— AND  THE  EARLIEST 


/]  BOl'E  is  one  of  the  huge  scenic  effects  in  the 
-^3  Shakespearean  masque  at  the  Ne^'  York  stadium, 
;,  itli  Miranda  at  the  left,  and  Caliban  at  the  right. 


arc  totem  poles,  and  before  their  ya-^nini/  heads 
are  grouped  ParHci/>a>its  in  the  earliest  pageantry  of 
.lincrica  —  Indian  dancers,  garbed  as  animals  to  repre- 
sent the  tribal  totems. 

Curiously  enough,  the  "inorics"  afford  the  connecting 
link  /'X'/TIW/J  the  t'^'fi  pictures.  For  the  Inyver  one  is 
from  an  cdncu  i  >na!  film  sho'^'ini/  the  primitive  origins 
of  drama,  mid  based  on  Edward  S.  Curtis'  The  Land 
of  the  Head  Hunters 
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Caliban  of  the  Yellow  Sands 

The  Shakespeare  Pageant  and  Masque  Reviewed  Against 
a  Background  of  American  Pageantry 


By 
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HE  pageant-form  is  itself  a  Caliban — in  the 
symbolism  which  Percy  Mackaye  wrought  into 
his  masque  for  the  Shakespearean  celebration 
of  Xew  York.  With  his  co-workers  he  hewed 
at  a  giant  crystal  of  an  art- form  which  is  only  half  dis- 
covered as  yet.  There  was  workmanship  of  unequal  qual- 
ity, some  of  it  very  fine,  most  of  it  but  faultily  co-ordinated 
in  a  whole  which  indeed  had  only  a  potential  existence. 
The  giant  crystal  had  many  facets,  reflecting  many 
worlds.  Whole  articles  could  be  written,  exploring  single 
vistas  of  promise  and  of  problem  which  one  and  another 
facet  revealed.  More  than  once,  the  magic  of  divine  and 
creative  art  itself  gleamed  in  the  stone.  So  it  was  in  the 
potently  conceived  dramatic  figure  of  Caliban ;  in  the  dim 
ynd  chilling  awe  of  the  Roman  mimes;  in  the  music;  in 
the  thrillingly  and  greatly  imagined  Egyptian  interlude; 
in  the  march  of  Isadora  Duncan  down  the  rejoicing  beam 
of  great  light,  to  disappear  amid  the  twilight  audience. 
But  the  discovery  of  a  newspaper  critic  was  true:  the  so- 
called  dramaturgic  unities  had  been  shattered  to  bits  with 
deliberate  intention,  and  the  new  art- form,  whose  achieve- 
ment has  been  definitely  advanced  by  the  Shakespeare 
event,  remains  amorphous.  The  great  gem  is  yet  to  be 
hewn ;  instead,  on  a  tenuous  string  were  threaded  German 
beads,  true  jewels  from  old  England,  alabaster  truly  carved 
in  ancient  (ireece,  stones  of  living  magic  from  Egypt. 
And  Shakespeare  was,  to  those  who  could  hear,  reason- 
ably related  to  the  age. 

There    were    Caliban,    Setebos.    Prospero,    Ariel,    and 


Miranda  of  uncertain  significance.  There  were  Cleopatra, 
Romeo,  Hamlet,  Caesar  and  King  Harry,  shouting,  on  the 
whole  ineffectually,  in  the  master's  own  words.  But  the 
impression,  which  will  never  fade,  was  of  a  ruddy  or 
yellow  sand  on  which  the  lights  of  a  wizard  pulsed  in 
strong  tides  or  hovered  or  lay  still,  and  across  which 
ineffable  human  beauty  flowed  like  slow  waves,  whirled, 
clashed,  foamed  or  burned  in  the  light  of  moon  or  of 
dawn,  and  died  away,  to  be  succeeded  by  other  and  other 
waves,  in  a  dream-fugue  of  gentle  or  impetuous  mass- 
rhythm,  of  color  daring  and  yet  soft,  and  to  the  music  of 
succeeding  historical  ages.  But  it  was  all  like  waters  flow- 
ing down,  in  waterfalls  or  quiet  streams,  from  the  first 
wondrous  mountain-peak  of  the  trumpet  cries  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  great  stadium ;  and  always  there  hovered  far 
off,  or  pressed  a  little  more  loudly  near,  the  continued 
music  of  Arthur  Farwell,  never  adequately  dramatic  save 
in  the  first  trumpet  ovitcry,  but  esoteric,  haunting  and  com- 
prehensive. 

Continuing  the  image  of  a  crystal  unequally  hewn. 
Some  workers  used  mechanical  instruments,  where 
a  known  hardness  of  steel  was  effective  in  coping  with  a 
known  hardness  of  stone.  So  working,  Joseph  Urban,  the 
Viennese,  now  an  American  citizen,  achieved  real  wonders 
with  light  and  with  scenery  whose  massiveness  did  not 
interfere  with  its  perfect  scale. 

Robert  E.  Jones,  designer  of  the  inner  settings  for  the 
Shakespeare  episodes,  proved  lavishly  that  ultra-simplicity 
and  ultra-economy  can  be  the  road  toward  the  most  varied 
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and  sublimated  beauty.  Again,  his  costume  design  — 
original  designs  produced  by  hundreds — resulted  in  a 
perfect  triumph  and  joy.  Arthur  Farwell  used  trained 
instrumentalists  and  trained  fine-art  choral  singers  for  his 
music.  And  all  these  collaborators,  save  in  the  case  of 
Robert  E.  Jones  with  the  inner  scenes,  were  positively 
favored  by  the  vastness  of  things,  joined  with  a  perfect 
concentration  of  effect,  which  had  been  imagined  by 
Percy  Mackaye  and  devised,  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
which  at  first  seemed  hopeless,  by  Urban. 

But  from  this  point  forward,  mechanical  instruments 
were  wanting.  Human  instruments  had  to  be  used,  in  an 
environment  which  would  have  seemed  best  fitted  for  the 
employment  of  mechanical  titans.  And  in  accord  with  the 
very  genius  of  pageantry,  these  human  instruments  must 
be  simply  the  people  themselves.  This  was  the  problem 
laced  by  Mackaye  in  conceiving  the  event  as  a  whole,  and 
by  all  those  responsible  for  the  massed  interludes.  The 
theme  was  not  chosen  but  given.  It  was  the  tercentenary 
of  a  great  man  of  letters  whose  personal  biography  gave 
no  opportunity  for  a  symbolization  of  modern  issues,  as 
the  biography  of  Milton  or  Euripides  or 

Shelley  or  Dante  would          jf&j±.        have  done. 

Nor  did  Shakespeare's  ^^1  Ilk  writing  contain 
any  overwhelming,  uni-  f  A  versally  recog- 

nized   weight    of    moral  I  •    Or   humanitarian 

conviction    or    even    of   WJ  J    specific    intellec- 

tual passion.  Yet  Shakes-  peare's     celebra- 

tion   must    be    Shakes-  peare's    celebra- 

tion, the  universal  must  be   somehow 

made     particular,      and  that   particular 

must   be   made   through  the  use  of  heter- 

ogeneous popular  talent,  m  a  s  s  i  v  e    and 

commanding,    and  through  this  at- 


have  existed  at  all.  One  of  these  hardships  was  the  deter- 
mination to  use  professional  players  in  more  than  a  score 
uf  single  roles. 

Caliban  and  Ariel  might  wdl  have  been  the  only  solo- 
ists in  the  whole  pageant-drama,  with  Shakespeare  if 
desired  to  bless  the  end.  Another  impediment  to  radical 
results  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  event  was  conceived  not 
only  for  the  grand  production  in  New  York,  to  which 
^110,000  and  months  of  work  by  men  of  genius  could  be 
devoted,  but  for  production  by  amateur  and  part-amateur 
groups  anywhere,  this  circumstance  being  responsible  for 
the  excess  of  admirable  verbiage  and  the  multiplication 
of  little  episodes  which  perplexed  the  grand  production. 
After  the  first  night,  each  event  in  its  order  was  com- 
pressed and  scaled  down,  but  a  complete  elimination  of 
•parts  was  not  ventured  on.  The  result  was  a  baroque 
or.  in  theatrical  terms,  a  vaudeville  effect. 

Nevertheless,  inherent  or  accidental,  these  were  the 
conditions  which  Percy  Mackaye  set  out  to  conquer.  And 
from  the  standpoint  of  community  participation,  two 
insuperable  difficulties  had  to  be  bowed  to.  First,  Greater 
Xew  York  is  not  a  community,  but  at  best  a  slowly- 
forming  aggregate  of  nascent  communities.  Second,  the 
^.lortness  of  time  made  it  impossible  to  reassemble  into 
ihe  definite  and  ambitious  structure  of  this  pageant-drama 
such  elements  of  local  and  racial  group-life  as  do  exist  in 
richness  unparalleled  in  Greater  New  York.  Out  of  these 
elements,  if  they  can  be  conserved  through  being  used,  a 
supremely  great  and  rich  community  life  may  one  day  be 
formed.  And  a  supremely  great  art-expression  of  such  a 
community  may  some  day  burgeon,  under  the  leadership 
of  dreamers  and  organizers  who  are  perhaps  not  yet  born. 

The  Shakespeare  event  was  not  such  an  expression. 
Xor  can  it  be  said  that  through  preparation  for  it,  any 
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The  English  interlude,  whose  final  preparation  was  in   the  hands  of  Cecil  Sharpe,  united  a  perfect  folk-lore 
accuracy  with  a  most  joyous  abandon.     This  interlude  was  voted  the  finest  of  all 


tempt  a  new  art- form  must  be  somehow  hewn  into  shape. 
What  is  said  here,  suggests  only  a  part  of  the  difficulty, 
inherent  and  accidental,  under  which  Mackaye  and  his 
co-workers  labored.  One  who  ignores  the  conditions,  will 
fail  altogether  to  extract  the  values  from  an  effort  which 
was  both  huge  and  loftily  intended.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  most  baffling  difficulties  presumptively  need  not 


important  reaction  was  secured,  making  for  the  self- 
discovery  of  existing  small  groups  or  making  for  their  inte- 
gration into  the  community-to-be.  Had  the  Shakespeare 
event  been  three  or  four  years  in  active  preparation,  what 
is  said  here  would  be  a  criticism  of  those  who  organized 
it.  Actually  it  was  in  preparation  only  for  a  few  months. 
The  requirements  which  it  made  for  music,  for  costume. 
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for  dance,  for  recitative,  were  strenuous  and  precise. 
There  was  no  time  for  exploring  that  group-life  of  New 
York  which  is  as  yet  so  strangely  unknown,  or  for  pa- 
tiently inducing  the  folk  to  pour  in  their  social  tempera- 
ment, their  talent,  their  wealth  of  folk-beauty  to  the  com- 
munity event. 

The  above  reservations  are  carefully  given  in  order  to 
suggest  what  the  Shakespeare  masque  and  pageant  was 
not,  and  to  clear  the  way  to- 
ward a  suggestion  of  what  it 
was.  Measured  by  the  depth 
and  wealth  of  folk-life  in 
New  York,  and  measured 
against  those  forces,  those 
common  problems  and  con- 
fused but  unmistakable  ten- 
dencies which  are  going  to 
make  a  community  out  of  this 
crossroads  of-  the  worlds  and 
the  ages,  the  Shakespeare 
event  was  not  a  folk-product 
or  a  communal  product,  and 
did  not  in  an  immediate  way 
significantly  influence  folk  life 
or  community  life. 

Should  there  be  an  organic 
continuation  of  the  Shakes- 
peare effort,  the  direction 
which  it  may  take  will  con- 
firm or  modify  what  is  said 
here.  Is  the  New  Theater  or 
some  Shakespeare  revival 


probably  that  could  be  witnessed  this  side  of  the  European 
war.  This  was  the  high-water  mark  of  spontaneous  com- 
munity drama;  it  can  not  be  paralleled  often  under  the 
normal  conditions  of  life,  alas ! 

A  very  different  kind  of  event  was  the  New  York 
Pageant  of  Nations  and  of  the  Public  School,  given  in 
1914  by  seventeen  immigrant  groups  and  four  public 
schools,  under  the  leadership  of  the  community  center  in 


theater  to  be  taken  as  a  goal, 
or  may  we  hope   for  a  con- 
certed and  sustained  effort  toward  such  truly  modern  re- 
sults as  are  intimated  by  the  New  Free  Folk  Theater  of 
Berlin,  the  People's  Theater  of  Ghent,  the  North  Dakota 
Little  Country  Theater,  the  Wisconsin  Dramatic  Society? 

We  shall  return  to  Caliban  at  the  ending  of  this  article. 
Meantime  let  us  glance  at  some  other  pageants,  not  doing 
justice  to  them  at  all  but  only  seeking  for  a  background 
from  which  to  appreciate  Caliban.  There  have  been  some 
hundreds  of  pageant-festivals  in  America  in  the  last  ten 
years ;  the  following  are  not  necessarily  more  interesting 
than  others  not  mentioned. 

Enduring  significance,  which  grows  with  distance, 
attaches  to  the  Paterson  I.  W.  W.  pageant,  generated  in 
a  fortnight  out  of  the  straining  energies  of  the  class  war. 
under  the  leadership  mainly  of  John  Reed,  and  lived  out 
with  marvellous  concentration  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den of  New  York  three  years  ago.  Here  was  a  militant 
social  group,  a  militant  group  interest,  a  practical  need, 
and — for  all  these  things  may  produce  no  sublimated  utter- 
ance at  all— a  robust  and  reckless  personal  genius,  a  sort 
of  "playboy  of  the  western  world,"  aglee  with  the  swash- 
buckling passion  of  youth.  So  a  couple  of  thousand 
strikers,  born  to  a  dozen  languages,  made  Madison  Square 
Garden  shake  with  such  roaring  as  may  have  attended 
Caesar's  funeral. 

Episodes,  lifted  bodily  out  of  the  grim  war  in  Paterson 
of  the  day  before,  were  enacted  with  a  literalness  and 
poignancy  that  almost  choked  the  throat  of  the  audience. 
Choral  singing  from  seven  hundred  throats  leaped, 
seethed  and  fell  shattering  like  waves  on  a  broad  low 
beach  after  a  storm.  Never  was  such  choral  singing 
heard  in  New  York.  A  collective  intensity  was  gener- 
ated, surpassing  anything  the  writer  has  yet  witnessed,  or 
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Public  School  63.  This  pageant,  although  suggested  from 
without,  was  a  folk-product  and  hardly  anything  more.  Its 
genesis  was  significant,  pointing  to  one  of  the  great  utili- 
ties of  community  drama.  The  community  center  of 
School  63,  the  pioneer  undertaking  of  its  kind  in  Newr 
York,  had  existed  for  two  years.  There  were  scores  of 
activities ;  upward  of  a  hundred  small  groups  carried  out 
everything  from  basket-ball  to  symphonic  concerts ;  there 
was  real  self-government,  and  the  enterprise  was  approxi- 
mating toward  self-support.  But  friends  of  this  commun- 
ity experiment  were  troubled  by  a  certain  absence  of  large 
movement,  of  ideal  interests,  of  common  enthusiasms  and 
inspirational  purpose.  The  team-work  which  had  been 
achieved  was  petty  in  character,  lacking  in  horizon,  and 
a  disposition  was  manifesting  itself  to  quarrel  about  small 
issues,  in  the  lack  of  great  ones  to  co-operate  on. 

It  chanced  that  the  writer  of  this  article  threw  out,  as 
a  solution  for  the  perplexity,  the  idea  of  creating  a 
]'a:;<'ant.  The  local  governing  committee  grasped  the  sug- 
gestion, and  presto,  the  center  found  itself  embarked  <>n 
unknown  waters !  This  pageant  was  to  have  no  written 
scenario.  It  was  to  rise  as  a  folk  creation,  to  accrete,  as 
it  were,  through  the  inventions  of  many  minds,  which 
would  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  crowd.  As  the 
pageant  was  to  have  no  author,  so  it  was  to  have  no  tech- 
nical producer  either.  The  unobtrusive  advice  of  the 
pageant  committee  of  the  New  York  Drama  League  was 
solicited  and  generously  given,  a  business  manager  was 
engaged,  and  Nora  Van  Leeuwen,  of  cosmopolitan  ex- 
perience, went  forth  to  interview  alien  groups  of  unutter- 
able names,  consorting  in  all  manner  of  obscure  private 
halls. 

And  just  as  it  was  planned,  the  pageant  was  made.   Cer- 
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A   protagonist   of   the   Caliban   masque.      The 

imagination  of  Robert  A.  Jones  is  seen  in  this 

costume 

tainly  two  hundred  people  collaborated  intellectually  in 
defining  the  plot  and  the  episodes.  The  story  (the  masque) 
was  formulated  in  meeting  by  the  joint  committee  of  four 
schools  and  the  community  center.  The  vaudeville  epi- 
sodes (interludes)  were  devised  wholly  by  the  many  na- 
tional societies  presenting  them.  No  paid  or  professional 
talent  was  used  except  the  band  which  marched  ahead  of 
the  street  parade.  Even  the  instrumental  music  of  the 
pageant  proper  was  rendered  by  non-professional  commu- 
nity orchestras.  A  week  of  festivities,  culminating  in  the 
outdoor  pageant,  displayed  more  minutely  the  achieve- 
ments and  dispositions  of  the  many  racial  groups  whom 
the  pageant  was  to  unite.  For  its  theme,  the  pageant  had 
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the  coming  of  races  to  our  shores,  their  possible  meaning 
lo  America,  its  possible  meaning  to  them,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  public  school  to  each. 

It  is  to  be  ever  regretted  that  the  Pageant  of  Nations 
was  not  persuaded  to  become  a  continuing  organization 
and  a  lasting  affair.  After  one  jubilant  effort,  lasting 
across  several  months,  the  elements  dispersed,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  form  a  new  and  propitious  community  custom 
was  wasted,  and  the  community  soul  fell  back  like  a  re- 
ceding tide.  There  are  some  in  the  community  center  at 
Public  School  63  who  look  back  to  the  days  of  the  pageant 
as  grown  people  sometimes  do  to  their  adolescent  days. 
This  outcome  is  too  frequent  with  pageants.  They  fade, 
leaving  no  changed  community  structure  or  abiding  bet- 
tered human  relationships  behind  them.  Even  so,  the 
unrecorded  folk  art  of  many  races  has  irrevocably  faded, 
until  we  cry  in  vain,  like  Donncha  in  the  Gaelic  story: 
"That  one  might  see  in  the  dew  the  footsteps  of  old  years 
returning!" 

Fulfilling  this  last-mentioned  need  stands  the  Pageant 
of  the  Northwest,  produced  by  the  Sock  and  Buskin 
Society  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  The  words 
and  music  of  this  pageant  were  written  in  collaboration 
by  eighteen  undergradute  members  of  the  society,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Frederick  H.  Koch.  The  pageant 
book  makes  interesting  and  instructive  reading.  The 
Sock  and  I.uskin  Society,  working  both  at  the  pageant 
form  and  at  the  more  conventional  dramatic  forms,  recruit- 
ing its  membership  from  succeeding  generations  of  stud- 
ents, and  maintaining  a  permanent  outdoor  theater  (the 
Bankside)  which  the  society  itself  created,  can  hardly  fail 
to  do  cumulative  work,  based  on  its  own  proper  tradition, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  its  imagination  free. 

The  great  Pageant  of   St.  Louis  has  been  abundantly 
described.     This  pageant  was  an  achievement  of  a  new 
order.     It  represented  the  co-operation  of  all  St.  Louis. 
But  it  testified  also  to  the  need  for  that  high  imaginative 
art  which,  when  all  is  said,  is  wrought  in  solitude,  how- 
ever much  it  remotely  sprang   from  the  common  heart. 
1  here  is  savagery,  grandeur,  adventure  and  real  visionary 
sweep  in  Percy  Mackaye's  book  of  the  St.  Louis  masque, 
and  those  who  witnessed  the  pageant  (the  writer  did  not) 
affirm  that  the  poetic  mood   really  carried  over  to  vast 
numbers    in    the    audience.      Over    seven    thousand   non- 
professional  folk  contributed  not  of  their  money  but  of 
their  selves  to  the  St.  Louis  Pageant.     The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  pageant  was  $125,000,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  of  the  $68,000  contributed  to  this  cost  by  the 
people  of  St.  Louis,  only  $11,500  came  through  large  indi- 
vidual subscriptions.     The  trades,  professions  and  indus- 
tries   of    the    city    con- 
tributed   $48,600,    while 
popular    gifts    in    small 
sums    amounted    to 
-     $7,700. 

Finally,  we  must  glance 
at  the  Newark  Pageant, 
which  followed  imme- 
diately after  Caliban  of 
the  Yellow  Sands,  the 
publicity  for  which  out- 
side of  Newark  was 
eclipsed  by  that  circum- 
stance. Be  it  noted  that 
Newark  is  a  young  city, 
in  its  capacity  as  an  in- 
dustrial center;  further, 
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that  it  is  conglomerate  to  a  degree,  probably  80  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  being  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  parent- 
age. Yet  in  this  pageant,  and  in  the  general  celebration 
of  which  it  was  part,  costing  altogether  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars,  Newark  actually  became  a  conscious  com- 
munity swayed  by  large  but  definite  motives  transcend- 
ing the  previous  experience  of  the  individuals  dwelling 
within  it. 

Thomas  Wood  Stevens  wrote  the  book  of  the  pageant. 
It  shows  the  history  of  Newark  through  episodes.  A 
masque  ends  the  production,  and  by  general  testimony  it 
was  the  masque  which  carried  the  whole  effort  triumph- 
antly through.  "The  fourth  movement."  said  the  pageant 
announcement,  "is  symbolic  in  character  and  deals  not  with 
history  but  with  the  forces  which  have  shaped  the  life  of 
the  city  [in  other  words,  with  real  history].  In  the 
masque,  great  allegorical  figures  take  the  place  of  the  actual 
characters,  and  the  work  becomes  more  formal ;  tremend- 
ous groups  of  dancers  appear;  the  foreign  nationalities 
present  great  tableaus  of  their  national  heroes;  and  the 
whole  work  closes  in  a  magnificent  spectacle." 

In  the  production  itself.  3.800  non-professionals  partici- 
pated. The  immigrant  groups  were  superb.  Hundreds 
who  did  not  appear  in  the  pageant  itself,  added  creatively 
to  it  through  the  making  of  costumes,  which,  unlike  the 
costumes  of  Caliban,  were  folk-wrought,  many  of  them 
embodying  the  vanishing  handicraft  skill  and  waning  con- 
ventions of  immigrant  races.  All  Newark  was  shaken  by 
the  pageant — a  public  awareness  of  great  things  passing 
had  been  wakened  through  the  weeks  of  celebration  which 
went  before.  On  the  Sunday  preceding,  20,000  persons 
had  joined  in  a  union  religious  service,  held  in  the  open 
air.  in  which  leaders  of  every  creed  and  cult  in  Newark 
took  part.  The  world  was  on  tiptoe,  and  in  four  nights 
over  160,000  people  witnessed  this  great  culminating 
spectacle. 

Is  this  not  a  great  thing  for  a  young  American  indus- 
irial  city  to  do?  It  should  be  added  that  a  Newark  woman. 
Frances  Hays,  determined  three  years  ago  that  Newark 
should  create  a  great  pageant,  toiled  for  weary  months 
to  arouse  interest,  and  more  than  any  other  one  person 
was  responsible  for  the  event. 

In  Conclusion 

ET  us  now  return,  briefly,  to  Caliban  of  the  Yellow 
Sands.     What  was  here  achieved,  reaching  or  point- 
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ing  beyond  other  pageants?  Two  circumstances  com- 
mand attention — the  creative  value  of  Caliban  is  to  be 
>ought  somewhere  between  them. 

First.  Caliban  was  an  attempted  community  creation  in 
New  York  city.  To  gather  up  New  York  city  as  one  is 
like  gathering  up  the  world  as  one.  New  York  and  New- 
ark differ  as  communities  in  a  subtly  important  manner. 
Until  yesterday,  Newark  had  no  focus  of  common  atten- 
tion of  any  sort.  Nothing  "stood  for''  Newark,  as  a  place 
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THE  NEWARK  PAGEANT  AND  MASQUE 

The  Newark  pageant  was  huge  and  also  great.  .\'o  community  aesthetic  event,  except  the  pageant 
of  St.  Louis,  has  ever  so  thrilled  and  fused  a  whole  city.  The  Newark  result  was  the  more 
remarkable  because  of  the  great  diversity  of  population  in  this  industrial  center.  The  three  prin- 
cipal figures  in  the  upper  picture  represent  th,<  Church,  Newark  and  the  Law.  The  loiver  pic- 
ture shows  the  procession  of  nations 
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distinct  from  any  other  place.  The  pageant  builders  in 
Newark  had  nothing  to  undo.  But  New  York  had  many 
symbols  in  its  own  public  mind — \Yall  street,  for  ex- 
ample, and  still  more  the  Great  White  Way. 

Focuses  of  community  consciousness  are  these  sym- 
bols— merry-making  Broadway,  the  Stock  Exchange. 
They  are  better  than  nothing  at  all.  but  the  good  is  enemy 
of  the  best.  Broadway  and  its  amusement  standards  con- 
stituted a  real  and  serious  resistance  which  had  to  be 
overcome  in  producing  any  great  community  drama.  And 
the  "New  York  idea" — business  and  efficiency — have  little 
in  common  with  the  people's  real  life.  These  facts  and 
many  other  facts  mean  that  New  York  is  a  supremely 
difficult  place  in  which  to  attempt  any  conventionalized 
expression  of  passion  or  of  art  interest  among  the 
multitude. 

Caliban  was  by  far  the  most  ambitious — it  was  almost 
the  first  attempt  to  lift  New  York  city  to  a  plane  of  con- 
sciousness higher  than  that  to  which  it  was  used  and 
radically  different  from  those  meager  but  domineering 
common  interests  such  as  are  mentioned  above. 

And  under  these  conditions  of  unprecedented  difficulty, 
Percy  Mackaye  attempted  a  pageant  whose  scheme  was 
remote  from  the  common  life,  and  whose  meaning  at  times 
thinned  into  vapor  even  to  the  careful  readers  of  the 
pageant  book.  The  sublimation  of  human  nature  through 
religious-social  art,  through  drama  as  ultimately  embodied 
in  Shakespeare — such  thoughts  are  not  familiar  to  out- 
common  people  today.  And  they  were  in  Caliban  em- 
bodied in  a  remote  allegory,  presupposing  a  kind  of  liter- 
ary background  which  only  the  few  actually  possess. 

In  brief,  Caliban  represented  a  dizzy  ambition  of  the 
pageant  builder,  attempted  in  the  most  difficult  spot  in 
America.  The  success  was  very  incomplete,  but  partial 
failure  under  great  conditions  is  worth  more  than  com- 
plete success  under  small  conditions.  And  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  pageantry  is  ultimately  to  be.  Caliban  must 
be  accepted  as  the  most  important  achievement  to  date  in 
America. 

Its  very  remoteness  from  the  common  life  had  a  com- 
pensating value.     It  led  thousands  of  people 
to  make  a  real  effort  of  vision  and 
intuition.     The  emotional  ap- 
peal was  less,  the  intel- 
lectual challenge  more, 
than  in  any  preced- 
ing   pageant. 


ll  has  been  decided  that  the  popular  organization  of 
the  Shakespeare  pageant  be  continued  as  a  Community 
Drama  Association,  which  will  hold  annual  community 
festivals,  arranging  for  competitions,  and  building,  as  it 
were,  toward  a  yearly  festival  of  Dionysius  in  New  York. 

In  the  light  of  what  is  here  said,  let  us  try  to  appre- 
ciate the  great  and  bold  thing  which  Percy  Mackaye  did. 
lie  deliberately  rose  far  above  the  prevailing  popular 
tastes  and  went  out  toward  far  intellectual  horizons.  His 
meaning  was  universal  but  not  familiar,  basic  but  smack- 
ing in  no  way  of  immediate  popular  experience.  He 
chose  the  human  world  of  New  York  for  his  audience 
rind  struggled  to  achieve  a  dramatic  form  adequate  for 
coin-eying  to  this  whole  careless  multitude  an  enthusiasm 
which  heretofore  has  winged  its  \vay  only  through  the 
more  abstract  minds  of  our  race.  In  doing  this,  he  set 
a  new  mark  for  the  new  art  of  pageantry.  From  the 
shallows,  he  launched  pageantry  into  the  deeps.  He 
>trove  to  link  pageantry  with  the  great  speculative  and 
poetic  drama  of  past  ages. 

The  creation  of  a  new  art  form  is  a  strenuous  and 
Milemn  thing.  It  ranks,  in  the  field  of  the  spirit,  with  the 
epoch-making  inventions  in  the  field  of  material  things. 
IliMory  has  not  seen  many  truly  new  art  forms.  Greek 
tragedy.  Wagnerian  opera,  the  symphony,  the  pageant  to 
be — these  made  possible,  will  make  possible,  new  births 
of  the  human  spirit.  The}'  are  highways  of  consciousness 
along  which  the  whole  race  of  man  will  pass  before  the 
end.  "Not  easily  and  carelessly  do  these  spirits  come  to 
us,  but  after  strenuous  preparation,  and  with  difficult  ful- 
fillment of  desire." 

What  a  difference  there  is  between  Victor  Hugo  and 
Sophocles  I  Pageantry  has  heretofore  developed  mainly  on 
the  utility  level  of  Augustine  Scribe  or  the  romantic  level 
of  Hugo.  Percy  Mackaye  has  linked  the  pageant  ambi- 
tion with  an  ambition  no  less  than  Hellenic — in  the  mood 
of  Plato  and  Sophocles.  That  he  has  achieved  or  that  he 
individually  ever  can  achieve  adequately  on  this  level, 
infinitely  more  strenuous  than  the  accustomed  level  of 
pageantry,  is  not  intimated  here.  Let  us  only  remember 
Browning's  lines : 


"The  mean  man  with  a 
l.ttle  thing  to  do 

Sees  it   and  does  it. 

The  great  man  with  a 
great  thing  to  pursue 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it." 


The  stage   of   the   Shakespeare   Pageant   and   Masque   at   the  New  York  Stadium. 

E.  Jones 


Designed  by  Joseph  Urban  and  Robert 
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Labor  Forces  of  the  Alaska  Coast 

By  William  Kirk 
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DURING  the  fishing  season  along  the  coast  line 
of  our  northern  domain,  from  Ketchikan  to 
Bristol  Bay  in  Bering  Sea.  are  to  be  found 
Chinamen     and     Japanese.     Hawaiians    and 
Filipinos,    Mexicans   and    South    Americans.    Norwegians 
and  American  Negroes,  as  well  as  native  Indians  and  resi- 
dent whites — a  motley  throng  of  workers  brought  together 
to  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible  Alaska's  vast  fishery  re- 
sources. 

The  Alaska  fishery  companies  secure  their  laborers, 
•especially  their  inside  help,  through  a  Chinese  agent,  known 
as  the  China  boss,  about  May  1  of  each  year.  The  men 
are  hired  in  Seattle.  Portland,  San  Francisco,  and  other 
places  for  the  fishing  season.  During  the  winter  months 
the  canneries  are  closed,  but  early  in  May  a  fleet  sets  sail 
from  the  southern  ports  for  the  fishing  grounds  of  Alaska. 
The  boats  are  laden  with  supplies  and  with  imported  and 
foreign  laborers. 

Last  July  in  a  large  salmon  cannery  near  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Alaska,  I  found  a  little  ten-year-old. 
Eddie  by  name.  His  job  was  to  watch  an  interminable 
row  of  cans  as  they  passed  him  on  a  traveling  belt.  Every 
minute  or  so  he  would  take  out  a  bent  can.  For  10  cents 
an  hour,  and  usually  for  ten  hours  a  day,  and  six  days  a 
week,  he  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  can  chute.  Sometimes, 
he  said,  he  worked  ten  and  a  half  hours  a  day  and  some- 


times as  many  as  thirteen.  The  father  of  this  boy  was 
an  Irishman  who  worked  in  a  bakery;  the  mother  was  a 
half-breed  who  sold  moccasins  to  tourists. 

Harry,  whose  parents  are  Norwegians,  was  eleven 
years  old.  He  worked  near  Eddie  during  the  canning 
season  of  1915.  On  one  side  of  him,  as  he  fed  the  cans  to 
the  lacquer  machine,  was  an  American  Negro,  on  the  other 
side,  a  native  Alaskan  of  Norwegian  descent.  A  Negro 
foreman  superintended  the  job. 

In  another  town  lived  Albert,  ten  years  of  age,  of  Ger- 
man parentage :  and  Gertrude,  eleven  years  old,  and 
Arnold,  twelve,  whose  parents  are  Norwegians.  All  these 
children  spend  their  summers  in  the  cannery  sheds.  Albert 
received  75  cents  a  day,  and  Gertrude  15  cents  an  hour, 
working  from  T  A.M.  until  6  P.M.,  and  often  until  9  P.M., 
Sundays  included.  Arnold  earned  15  cents  an  hour,  work- 
ing eleven  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  starting  at  6  A.M.,  with 
one-half  hour  for  dinner  at  noon.  When  the  fish  was 
running.  Arnold  quit  work  as  usual  at  6  P.M.,  but  after 
one-half  hour's  rest,  he  was  back  at  work  again  until  !) 
and  9:30  P.M. 

A  well-informed  white  Alaskan  expressed  the  belief  that 
conditions  in  and  around  a  cannery  near  town  are  prob- 
ably better  than  they  are  in  places  where  the  cannery 
stands  alone.  This  may  be  true  as  far  as  the  Indian  women 
and  children  are  concerned,  for  the  town  officials  are 
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more  apt  to  enforce  better  working  and  living  conditions 
On  the  other  hand,  a  cannery  located  away  from  a  town 
rarely  employs  a  white  woman  or  a  white  child,  while 
the  canneries  in  or  near  towns  invariably  have  white 
women  and  white  children  on  their  pay-rolls. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  Indian  children  is  indi- 
cated by  a  sentence  found  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Sheldon  Jackson  School  for  Indian  boys  and  girls  at 
Sitka : 

"The  school  is  kept  in  continuous  session  because  it  is 
necessary  as  much  as  possible  to  guard  the  pupils  against 
the  evils  of  cannery  and  fishing  camp  life." 

Fishing  and  canning  salmon  is  one  of  Alaska's  great 
industries.  In  1914,  4,067,832  cases  of  canned  salmon 
were  produced,  with  a  value  of  $19,719,942.  Eighty-seven 
salmon  canneries  were  in  operation.  In  fact,  the  output 
of  this  industry  in  1914  had  greater  value  than  all  the 
gold  and  silver  shipped  from  Alaska  to  the  United  States 
in  that  year;  and  more  than  43  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  whole  product  was  in  the  form  of  canned  salmon. 

To  accomplish  such  results  an  abundance  of  labor  is 
essential,  not  alone  the  child  labor,  described  above — as 
amazing  in  its  way  as  the  magnitude  of  the  industry — 
but  labor  of  any  kind,  white  or  black,  native  or  foreign. 
Workers  are  not  to  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  in 
Alaska,  so  they  are  imported.  On  this  page  is  one  of 
the  contracts  they  sign. 

This  policy  of  delegating  the  responsibility  of  hiring 
inside  workers  to  a  Chinaman  who  takes  the  contract  for 
the  entire  season,  has  proved  successful  from  a  strictly 
business  point  of  view.  The  prevailing  opinion  among 
the  Alaskans  themselves  seemed  to  be  that  the  Chinese 
make  excellent  cannery  employes,  for  several  reasons : 
They  keep  to  their  contract.  They  are  industrious  and 
tractable.  They  have  such  a  low  standard  of  living  that 


"It  is  hereby  stipulated  that  a  roustabout  [a  man  of  all 
work  ]  in  whatever  line  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  the 
Wrangell,  Alaska,  cannery  must  comply  with  the  orders  of 
the  American  and  Chinese  foremen.  He  must  willingly  go 
to  work  whether  work  starts  early  or  late.  He  must  not 
refuse  or  oppose,  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  any  kind  of 
work  assigned  to  him.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  he 
shall  work  on  Sundays  and  all  holidays. 

"The  work  must  be  completed  before  he  or  any  one  of 
them  can  leave.  An  .excuse  cannot  be  made  because  those 
assigned  to  another  line  of  work  should  quit  earlier  or 
later.  Should  anyone  be  cantankerous  and  quit  work  con- 
trary to  this  stipulation,  a  deduction  of  50  cents  is  to  be 
made  for  each  hour  until  he  returns  to  work. 

"Food  is  to  be  provided  for  in  sufficient  quantities  by  the 
foreman.  The  bill  of  fare  is  to  be  Chinese.  No  unreason- 
able demand  for  food  is  to  be  made.  There  shall  be  no 
discussion  whatever  should  there  be  only  two  meals  per  day, 
0  A.M.  and  4  P.M.  Each  person  is  to  be  paid  $40  wages  in 
advance,  which  amount  is  to  be  handed  over  in  full  upon 
the  laborers  going  aboard.  The  balance,  — dollars,  is  to  be 
paid  as  per  account  five  days  after  the  return  of  the  laborers 
to  the  city.  . 

"The  wages  are  to  be  $165  per  man  for  the  season.  All 
money  due  to  the  foreman  and  money  advanced  for  poll 
tax  shall  be  deducted  from  wages,  and  after  all  deductions, 
balance  of  wages  will  be  paid  In  fall. 

"This  instrument  Is  drawn  up  to  be  proof,  and  no  depart- 
ure from  these  stipulations  is  to  be  allowed." 

CHEW   MOCK, 
ZACHABIAS   FEBNANDES. 
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they  are  willing  to  work  excessively  long  hours  without 
grumbling,  and  are  content  to  live  in  miserable  quarters 
on  the  cheapest  food. 

The  Chinese  workers  receive,  according  to  the  grade 
of  work,  from  $200  to  $500  a  season,  usually  from  five 
to  six  months  in  length.  When  the  season  closes  the 
frugal  workers  carry  away  with  them  to  the  States  prac- 
tically their  entire  earnings. 

The  China  boss  who  assumes  responsibility  for  the 
inside  work,  is  shrewd,  business-like,  and  dominated  from 
the  beginning  of  the  season  by  a  single  motive — to  get  a 
full  pack  as  soon  as  possible.  One  boss  in  particular  had 
?.  most  impressive  personality.  Bigger  and  sturdier  than 
the  ordinary  Chinamen  whom  he  employed,  stoop-should- 
ered and  bullet-headed,  with  thick  lips,  protruding  chin, 
and  wide  nostrils,  he  looked  every  inch  the  relentless, 
driving  boss  he  had  the  reputation  of  being.  All  bosses 
were  not  so  unprepossessing  in  appearance  as  this  one, 
neither  had  they  all  the  same  name  for  harshness.  Several 
seemed  genial  by  nature  and  did  not  lack  human  qualities 
which  might  readily  win  them  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  their  own  countrymen,  at  least. 

One  Sunday  night  I  had  a  conversation  with  another 
China  boss.  (There  is  no  Sabbath  for  the  cannery  workers 
of  Alaska.)  It  was  still  light  enough  to  work,  although 
the  time  was  half  past  nine.  This  boss  with  blood-shot 
eyes  after  a  long  day  of  dreary  driving,  seemed  willing  to 
talk  a  bit  by  way  of  relaxing  from  the  heavy  strain.  The 
men  were  washing  cans  with  caustic  soda  at  the  time, 
while  Indian  boys  pushed  trucks  laden  with  filled  cans 
into  an  adjoining  shed. 

"They  work  as  long  as  they  have  cans  to  wash,"  said 
the  boss,  "They  have  been  working  since  six  o'clock  this 
morning."  In  other  words  here  were  men  and  boys  work- 
ing steadily  seven  days  a  week,  fourteen  and  fourteen  and 
one-half  hours  a  day.  They  had  had  an  hour's  rest  at 
noon  and  a  half-hour  between  6  and  6  :30  in  the  evening. 
A  visitor  spoke  to  three  youngsters  who  had  been  pushing. 
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trucks  all  day  long.  One  was  twelve,  one  thirteen,  and  one 
fourteen  years  old.  "Pretty  tired,  eh,  boys?"  "Yes," 
came  the  reply,  "but  sometimes  we  have  to  work  longer 
than  we  did  today." 

Speed  is  the  keynote  of  the  industry.  Once  the  work- 
men are  ashore,  the  canneries  are  put  in  order  for  the 
season's  catch.  For  the  next  five  months  the  work  goes 
on  at  a  killing  pace. 

"Fish,  fish,  fish  everywhere.  Boats,  scows,  wharves, 
and  canneries  are  filled  with  fish ;  the  machinery  grinds, 
men  work  with  nervous  haste ;  and  the  finest  crop  of  sal- 
mon ever  seen  in  the  waters  of  the  world  is  caught  and 
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canned.  Day  and  night  the  harvest  goes  on.  ... 
Crews  are  changed  with  military  precision,  .  .  .  and 
the  movement  of  the  fish  from  the  sea  into  the  cans  never 
ceases." 

The  foregoing,  quoted  from  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  4,  1915,  by  the  Hon. 
James  Wickersham,  delegate  from  Alaska,  describes  the 
situation  vividly  and  accurately. 

As  stated  above,  white  labor  is  seldom  found  in  the 
canneries  except  near  towns,  and  then  women  and  young 
children  living  in  the  towns  are  employed.  Contract  labor 
shipped  up  from  the  south  and  consisting  largely  of 
orientals,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Negroes  and  Mexicans,  has 
formed  the  backbone  of  the  Alaska  packing  industry. 

Even  Hawaiians  are  to  be  found.  At  one  cannery  I 
visited  the  Hawaiian  workmen  were  to  receive  $180  for 
the  season.  Their  contract  called  for  an  eleven-hour  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  Overtime,  that  is  all  work  after  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  an 
hour.  One  Hawaiian  calculated  that  he  had  already  (that 
is,  up  to  August  1,  1915)  made  300  hours  overtime,  or 
$45  extra  this  season.  The  Indian  boys  who  cooked  the 
salmon  here  received  25  cents  an  hour  for  an  eleven-hour 
day. 

The  Filipino  boys,  though  receiving  wages  for  the  sea- 
son of  six  months,  varying  from  $165  to  $200,  were  the 
brightest  and  most  responsive  of  all  the  alien  workers  in 
the  packing  industry.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  their 
youth  (their  ages  ran  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five)  and 
possibly  because  this  was  the  first  trip  to  Alaska  for  many. 

At  any  rate,  after  a  fourteen-hour  day  they  gathered  in 
their  overcrowded,  poorly  lighted,  and  more  poorly  venti- 
lated sleeping  quarters  and  sang  native  songs  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  mandolin  and  a  guitar.  Probably  their 
lightheartedness  on  this  occasion  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Sunday  work  here  was  regarded  as  overtime,  and  that  they 
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had  earned  in  addition  to  their  contract  wage,  $1.60  that 
day.  The  building  is  a  low,  one-story  affair  with  a  small 
window  at  one  end  and  another  smaller  window  on  one 
side.  The  second  window  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was  two- 
thirds  hidden  by  a  tier  of  bunks.  One  hospitable  Filipino 
boy  apologized  for  the  overcrowded  and  gloomy  appear- 
ance of  the  room  and  added  "the  company  give  us  this." 

Several  of  the  canneries  depend  mainly  upon  Negroes 
for  their  inside  help.  These  men  are  brought  from  Seattle 
and  usually  work  under  contract  for  five  months.  The 
working  day  is  from  6  A.M.  to  12  M.  and  from  1  P.M. 
to  6  P.M.,  Sunday  included,  and  the  Negroes  receive  $160 
each  for  the  season.  They  frequently  make  overtime  at 
the  rate  of  15  cents  an  hour. 

Italian  laborers  were  not  much  in  evidence  around  the 
canneries.  One  Italian  not  familiar  with  the  English 
language,  who  had  been  brought  from  Seattle  to  work 
through  the  canning  season,  found  himself  in  a  colony  of 
orientals  whose  knowledge  of  our  speech  was  painfully 
limited.  He  was  the  only  white  man  besides  the  superin- 
tendent and  his  family.  When  the  Italian  first  came  to  the 
cannery  he  seemed  rational  enough  and  proved  a  good 
worker.  After  a  few  weeks  he  began  to  act  strangely.  He 
would  leave  the  bunk-house  and  wander  away  through  the 
woods  in  the  middle  of  the  night  muttering  incoherently 
all  the  while.  The  China  boss  decided  to  ship  him  back  to 
Seattle  as  the  Chinamen  were  growing  superstitious,  and 
fearful  lest  he  might  do  some  of  them  harm. 

Early  in  August  as  a  boat  bound  for  Seattle  was  about 
to  leave  the  dock,  a  group  of  Chinamen  surrounded  the 
Italian  and  hustled  him  aboard  bag  and  baggage.  One  of 
them  said  knowingly  "he's  clazy,"  and  tapped  his  forehead 
with  his  fingers.  After  the  Italian  had  spent  a  day  or  two 
on  the  boat,  the  steward  of  the  second  cabin  who.  had  been 
watching  him  closely  said  that  he  had  shown  marked  im- 
provement. Chinese  food,  Chinese  bunk-house,  Chinese 
companionship,  and  Chinese  stolidity  may  have  proved  too 
much  for  the  nerves  of  the  high-strung  and  excitable 
Sicilian. 

Native  Indians  have  not  been  employed  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  past,  but  with  the  natural  falling  off  in  the 
supply  of  able-bodied  Chinamen  year  by  year,  resident  nat- 
ives may  be  given  a  larger  opportunity  than  they  have  had 
in  the  past.  The  resident  Indians  of  Alaska  are  not  re- 
lated to  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  Their  stature,  their 
features,  their  industries,  all  indicate  that  they  are  more 
Asiatic  than  American. 

Intemperance  is  one  of  the  Indians  greatest  foes.  They 
have  a  native  drink  called  "hootch"  from  the  name  of  the 
Indian  village  where  the  intoxicating  beverage  was  first 
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brewed.  While  "hootch"  is  the  popular  stimulant,  the 
white  man's  firewater,  is  eagerly  sought.  Wherever  the 
saloon  is,  the  natives  degenerate  rapidly,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  unlawful  to  -sell  or  give  liquor  to  Indians. 

A  press  despatch  from  Seward,  Alaska.  July,  1!U.~>. 
states  that  the  heaviest  run  of  fish  in  Bristol  Bay  came 
July  4,  while  the  fishermen  were  celebrating.  ( hie  fisher- 
man who  was  "on  the  job"  caught  3,000  fish.  Dissipation 
it  is  asserted,  is  also  the  cause  of  most  of  the  Indian 
diseases,  especially  where  the  canneries  are  located  in  or 
near  towns  inhabited  by  the  whites. 

Owing  to  the  hard  times  which  the  Indian  fishermen 
have  had  since  the  building  of  the  fish-traps,  women  and 
children  in  large  numbers,  unfortunately,  have  been  forced 
into  the  cannery  to  work  under  the  China  boss  who  con- 
trols all  inside  help.  The  Chinese  employers  say  that  the 
Indian  women  are  good  workers,  and  in  several  places 
where  experiments  with  Indian  and  native  whites  as  the 
only  workers  in  a  cannery  have  been  made,  the  results 
have  been  satisfactory. 

From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September, 
the  women  clean  the  fish  and  fill  the  cans,  while  their 
children  carry  trays  of  cans  and  stack  them  ready  for 
shipment.  The  working  day  is  usually  from  6  A.M.  till 
noon,  and  from  1  to  6  in  the  afternoon,  but  whenever  the 
fish  is  running,  the  day's  work  invariably  runs  to  9  or  9  :30. 
The  customary  rate  of  pay  for  Indian  women  is  20  to  25 
cents  an  hour  according  to  the  location  of  the  cannery. 
Girls  nine  years  of  age  and  over  work  eleven  hours  a  day 
for  75  cents,  watching  the  cans  as  they  pass  on  traveling 
belts. 

Boys  as  young  as  nine  years  stack  cans  for  T1/^.  10  and 
15  cents  an  hour,  and  earn  as  little  as  75  cents  a  day. 
Diminutive  fellows  no  older  than  ten  years  carry  trays 
filled  with  empty  cans  all  day  long  for  10  cents  an  hour. 
Little  girls,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  age.  spend  the 
day  putting  toppings  on  the  filled  cans  as  they  come  from 
the  steam  box.  Oftentimes  the  girls  breathe  the  steam 
hour  after  hour.  Their  hair  and  faces  are  wet  and  their 
waists  are  always  damp  from  the  moist,  steaming  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  work. 

While  the  mother  is  working  at  the  bench,  her  children 
if  too  small  to  earn,  are  running  and  playing  about.  Acci- 
dents are  frequent  among  the  Indian  children.  One  tot 
between  two  and  three  years  of  age  was  knocked  down 
and  partly  run  over  by  a  heavy  truck  loaded  with  filled 
cans.  The  truck  boy  picked  up  the  limp  form  of  the 
child,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  took  him  to  the 
mother  who  was  cleaning  salmon.  The  mother  threw 
down  her  knife  impatiently,  grabbed  the  child  roughly  by 
the  hand,  and  set  him  down  in  an  empty  box  near  her 
work.  "The  warning  whistle  of  the  steamer  brought  me 
hurriedly  away  from  the  scene,"  said  an  eye-witness  who 
related  the  incident,  "but  the  piercing  cry  of  the  Indian 
baby  still  rings  in  my  ears." 

Stacking  or  piling  cans  is  usually  done  by  Indian  women 
who  take  the  contract  from  the  China  boss  at  a  given  rate 
per  tray.  For  example,  one  mother  will  agree  to  stack 
the  cans  which  are  brought  to  her  on  trays  or  coolers. 
She  receives  2y2  cents  a  cooler,  and  as  there  are  3i/2  cases 
in  a  cooler  and  48  cans  in  a  case.  168  cans  must  be  piled 
to  earn  2^  cents. 

Working  alone,  the  job  would  be  an  impossible  one. 
but  the  good  woman  brings  her  whole  family  into  the  shed 
with  her.  On  one  occasion,  for  example,  there  were  three 
women,  three  girls  (one  nine  years,  another  eight  years, 


a  third  six  years)  and  two  boys  (one  nine  years,  the  other 
seven  years)  all  working  like  beavers  in  one  corner  of  a 
large  shed  surrounded  by  thousands  of  cans,  and  nearby 
sitting  on  the  floor  was  the  baby  aged  three  with  a  can  in 
each  hand  gleefully  banging  the  tins  together. 

At  this  particular  cannery,  the  men  happened  to  be  off 
with  the  crews  fishing  with  seines,  as  not  enough  red 
salmon  had  been  caught  in  the  traps.  "It  is  too  much," 
said  a  half-breed  Indian  woman  above  average  intelligence 
who  had  been  to  school  at  Sitka.  "We  get  no  time  for 
anything,  but  work,  work,  work."  On  the  same  day,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  cannery  superintendents  who  lives  in 
Seattle  remarked,  "Indians  never  work  too  hard." 

One  of  the  most  depressing  features  of  life  in  the  camps 
is  the  wretched  provision  that  has  been  made  for  hous- 
ing and  boarding  the  men.  In  one  camp,  an  old  barn- 
like  structure.  42  Chinamen  ate  and  slept.  The  lower 
floor  contained  a  dining-room,  a  storeroom,  and  a  kitchen, 
while  the  loft  was  divided  into  two  rows  of  small  cubicles 
running  the  full  length  of  the  structure  with  a  narrow, 
dark  passageway  between,  each  cubicle  containing  one  cot 
and  securely  padlocked  as  though  each  occupant  mis- 
trusted his  neighbor. 

As  few  of  the  cubicles  or  sleeping-rooms  had  windows, 
each  room  was  dark  and  foul  smelling.  Rank  disorder 
and  dirt  appeared  on  all  sides.  The  floor  had  probably 
not  been  swept  since  the  coming  of  the  Chinamen  in  the 
early  spring.  Papers,  rags  and  rubbish  that  had  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  littered  the  rooms  and  the  passage- 
way. Near  the  bunk-house  was  a  pig-pen,  the  pride  of 
the  sleek,  well-fed  Chinese  cook.  He  announced  that  his 
boys  ate  one  pig  a  week,  the  only  meat  they  were  given 
during  the  season.  Of  course,  fish  had  a  prominent  place 
on  the  menu  always. 

Three  other  companies  whose  canneries  are  not  far 
apart  provided  practically  the  same  kind  of  housing  for 
their  Chinese  laborers — dark,  dismal  quarters,  miserably 
furnished  and  indescribably  dirty.  In  each  sleeping  loft 
the  rubbish  was  almost  inch  deep  under  the  rude  plank 
beds,  which  stood  upon  uprights  about  a  foot  from  the 
floor.  In  none  of  these  places,  apparently,  did  anyone  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  the  beds  or  clean  the  rooms. 
The  laborers  certainly  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  heart 
to  clean  up  after  fourteen  hours  of  daily  grind. 

Where  the  company  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  build 
cubicles,  the  beds  ranged  along  both  sides  of  the  large 
room  with  an  aisle  between  the  two  rows,  dormitory 
fashion.  The  beds  in  several  places  were  merely  rough 
boards  thrown  upon  cross-pieces  which  rested  in  turn 
upon  four  uprights.  If  cubicles,  locked  doors,  etc..  were 
missing,  dirt  and  disorder  were  sure  to  be  present.  Light 
and  fresh  air  were  always  outside,  rarely  inside.  A  China- 
man brushing  his  teeth  near  a  crude  bunk-house  was  one 
redeeming  feature  noted  in  a  series  of  visits  to  the  for- 
eigners' living  quarters. 

In  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  packing 
centers  of  southeastern  Alaska,  the  Chinese  bunk-house  is 
comparatively  new  and  shows  a  marked  improvement 
over  the  great  majority  of  the  bunk-houses  elsewhere. 
The  sleeping  quarters  were  clean,  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated,  although  the  bunks  were  close  together.  The 
postmaster  there  stated  that  the  "Chinamen  were  more 
steady  than  the  Japs.  The  Japs  won't  stick  to  any  job 
very  long,  while  the  Chinamen  will  finish  any  job  given 
them."  Perhaps  this  opinion  serves  to  explain  the  better 
housing  which  the  company  is  willing  to  give  the  China- 
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men,  for  the  Japanese  bunk-house  at  that  place,  quarter- 
ing thirty-four  men.  is  in  wretched  condition.  Too  many 
Japanese  bunk-houses  scattered  along  the  Alaska  coast  are 
dreary  and  comfortless. 

The  sleeping  quarters  for  the  Negroes  seemed  little 
better  than  those  provided  for  orientals.  For  example, 
one  bunk-house  of  three  sleeping-rooms  was  divided  some- 
what as  follows :  One  room  with  three  windows,  18  by 
12  feet,  had  bunks  for  eleven  men.  Another  room  9  by  8 
with  one  window,  contained  bunks  for  eight  men.  A 
third  room,  the  worst  of  the  lot,  10  by  8  feet,  accom- 
modated eight  men ;  the  bunks  here,  as  in  other  rooms, 
being  three  deep.  The  one  window  of  this  room  was  half 
blocked  by  the  rough  boards  used  in  building  the  bunks. 

The  chief  article  of  diet  here  as  elsewhere  was  fish 
supplemented  by  beans,  rice,  onions  and  potatoes.  The 


MHI  uller  se:ison.  the  men  lo  iish,  ills.1  women  ami  children 
10  work  in  the  canneries  under  the  China  boss.  The 
cabins  are  usually  small,  dark  and  overcrowded.  Venti- 
lation is  unknown ;  many  glass  window  panes  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  window  sash  cannot  be  moved.  Four 
persons,  often  as  many  as  five,  six  and  seven,  live  in  one 
small  room.  They  ignore  the  laws  of  health  and  sanita- 
tion, taking  it  for  granted  apparently  that  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter so  long  as  the  cabins  are  occupied  only  two  and  a  half 
lo  three  months  every  year.  "My  home  in  Killisnoo," 
said  one  of  the  fishermen  who  lived  in  a  small  7  by  6  tent. 
with  his  wife  and  baby.  "We  leave  here  soon  as  cannery 
closes.  This  tent  too  small,  too  many  tents  close  to- 
gether." 

The  one  difference  to  be  noted  betwen  the  cabins  and 
the  tents   is  that   while  most  cabins  cannot   be  properly 
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The  contrast   lietucen   the  cannery  sheds  and  the  woods  catches  the  eye;  as  thinys  noic  go,  that  contrail 
stands  for  the  injection   of  some  of  the  ugliest   (and    preventable)    phases    of    industrialism    into    the 

wilderness 


Negroes  are  usually  allowed  something  like  $8  a  month 
for  rations.  If  the  food  per  man  costs  more  than  this, 
the  extra  expense  comes  out  of  the  wages  of  the  men  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

One  Negro  who  had  to  lay  off  on  account  of  an  in- 
fected finger  said  that  he  had  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill 
himself,  in  this  case  amounting  to  $5.  Fish  poisoning  is 
common  among  all  cannery  workers,  Indians  included. 
The  slime  from  the  fish  gets  into  a  slight  wound  or  cut 
and  causes  it  to  fester.  Unless  proper  care  is  exercised. 
?erious  trouble  is  apt  to  develop. 

One  of  the  most  serious  housing  problems  is  that  of 
the  Indians.  Living  in  wooden  houses  in  the  winter,  they 
find  the  summer  life  in  one-room  cabins  and  tents  near 
the  canneries  confining  and  uncomfortable.  They  build 
their  own  log  cabins  by  the  water's  edge  and  return  sea- 


ventilated,  the  tents  can  be  but  seldom  are.  The  atmos- 
phere in  tent  and  cabin  alike  is  often  sickening.  The  air 
is  stale,  thick  and  heavy.  All  the  family  possessions  are 
in  the  one  room  which  serves  as  dining  room,  kitchen  and 
bedroom.  The  bunks  frequently  take  up  most  of  the 
floor  space,  children  sleep  on  quilts  spread  on  the  floor 
between  the  bunks,  and  the  babies  are  rocked  to  sleep  in 
home-made  hammocks  slung  across  the  cabin  or  tent  above 
the  mother's  bed.  In  this  way  every  foot  of  the  space 
within  doors  is  utilized. 

It  seems  strange,  indeed,  to  the  visitor  that  these  primi- 
tive people  should  herd  together  when  there  is  fresh  air 
and  free  land  in  abundance,  but  they  have  simply  obeyed 
a  natural  instinct  to  follow  the  line  of  the  least  resistance. 
It  is  easier  to  build  a  cabin  or  tent  very  near  an  existing 
cabin  or  tent.  The  clearing  has  already  been  made  for 
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one  thing,  and  the  Indian  who  builds  his  cabin  next  door 
has  just  that  much  less  work  to  do.  Pure  air  and  direct 
sunlight  are  not  appreciated  by  the  natives  of -the  North. 
Consequently,  Indian  summer  villages  are  invariably 
steeped  in  dirt  and  disorder,  and  insects  abound. 

These  are  the  simple  native  folk  of  our  northern  do- 
main, peaceable,  quiet,  and  law-abiding,  who  live  through 
the  winter  only  to  work  for  the  canneries  in  the  summer ; 
who  are  forced  to  compete  through  the  packing  season 
with  the  fish-traps  on  the  one  hand,  and  imported  oriental 
laborers  on  the  other ;  who  are  surrounded  by  all  the 
"evils  of  cannery  and  fishing  camp  life." 

According  to  Clay  Allen,  United  States  district  attorney, 
numerous  instances  of  cruelty  and  injustice  among  the 
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alien  laborers  in  Alaska  have  occurred.  For  example, 
twenty  or  more  Filipinos  had  come  to  him  complaining 
that  a  Chinese  contracting  firm  in  Portland,  Ore.,  had 
employed  them  to  work  in  an  Alaska  cannery  on  Bristol 
Bay  at  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  season ;  that  after  a  sea- 
son's work  under  conditions  of  extreme  hardship  and 
misery,  they  had  come  to  receive  their  pay  at  the  office  of 
the  Portland  contractor,  only  to  find  that  the  concern  had 
been  declared  bankrupt,  and  that  they  were  unable  to 
collect  their  season's  wages. 

Although  these  laborers  had  been  advised  that  the 
peonage  statutes  applied  to  their  case,  the  district  attorney, 
upon  examining  the  federal  statutes  with  respect  to  peon- 
age, reached  the  conclusion  that  anything  short  of  an  in- 
voluntary servitude  imposed  upon  the  men  did  not  come 
within  the  law.  Nature,  herself,  Mr.  Allen  stated,  serves 
to  impose  an  effectual  restraint.  The  canneries  on  Bristol 
Bay  and  Bering  Sea  are  several  hundred  miles  from  any 
human  habitation. 

The  Alaska  tundra,  that  soft,  marshy,  mosquito-infested 
area  back  of  the  beaches,  is  almost  impassable  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  a  person  not  accustomed  to  the  hard- 
ships of  the  Alaska  trail  would  not  be  able  to  reach  any 
of  the  trade  centers,  towns,  or  cities  in  Alaska  traveling 
overland  from  Bristol  Bay.  One  cannery,  it  appears,  re- 
fuses to  employ  anyone  discharged  from  another  cannery. 
Moreover,  to  keep  the  laborers  under  control,  the  cannery 
bosses  threaten  the  men  with  violence,  make  false  charges 
against  them  before  the  commissioner,  and  in  some  in- 
stances cause  arrest. 

Some  oriental  contractors,  it  is  claimed,  at  the  time  of 
employment  in  Portland  or  Seattle,  furnish  the  men  liquor, 
get  them  drunk  if  possible,  and  resort  to  almost  any 
device  to  lure  the  men  on  board  a  ship  about  to  leave  for 
the  canneries.  Once  loaded  upon  a  vessel  bound  for 


Alaska  they  have  no  redress  whatsoever.  The  contract 
system  undoubtedly  secures  the  services  of  cannery  hands 
at  a  minimum  expense  to  the  company,  and  the  men  are 
driven  at  top  speed. 

The  fish-trap  system,  it  is  claimed,  is  to  blame  for  the 
driving,  and  that  is  not  the  only  sin  laid  at  its  door.  It 
is  charged  with  taking  away  the  livelihood  of  the  Indian 
fishermen,  and  even  with  endangering  the  industry  itself. 

The  men  you  meet  in  the  streets  of  Wrangell  or  Ketchi- 
kan  will  tell  you  that  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska  are 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed  as  the  fur  seal  herd  was 
destroyed.  These  Alaskans  will  point  to  the  experience 
of  Karluk  on  Kodiak  Island  as  a  typical  illustration. 

Originally  the  Karluk  stream  was  the  most  valuable 
salmon  stream  in  the  world.  The  Russians  found  the 
natives  along  its  banks  enjoying  a  bountiful  food  supply. 
Very  soon  the  Alaska  Packers'  Association  placed  can- 
neries at  Karluk,  and  other  canneries  crowded  in.  Karluk, 
they  say,  will  soon  be  almost  deserted,  and  the  salmon 
fisheries  there  may  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  uncon- 
trolled fishing  industry  of  Alaska,  with  its  present  system 
of  stationary  and  floating  traps,  gill  nets  and  power  boats, 
with  its  desire  to  reap  the  greatest  profit  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  is  hastening  the  day,  it  is  said,  when  the 
fate  of  Karluk  will  be  the  fate  of  all  Alaska  fisheries. 

The  deputy  commissioner  of  fisheries  in  a  recent  official 
report,  has  stated  that  "the  great  industry  is  on  the  wane 
and  radical  steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  it  before  it 
is  too  late."  But  there  is  another  side  of  this  important 
question.  The  companies  maintain  that  the  salmon  fish 
cries  of  Alaska  are  not  showing  signs  of  exhaustion.  In 
fact,  there  are  large  areas  of  Alaska  waters  which  have 
practically  never  been  fished.  All  species  of  Pacific  coast 
salmon  ascend  the  streams  and  spawn  but  once,  then  die. 
Consequently,  should  more  fish  go  to  the  spawning  beds 
than  are  absolutely  essential  to  replenish  the  stock,  the 
excess  is  wasted. 

It  matters  not  the  slightest,  according  to  this  view  of 
the  situation,  whether  the  salmon  are  caught  in  traps, 
purse  seines,  gill  nets  or  by  gaffs ;  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  the  authorities  should  be  an  earnest 
effort  to  see  that  enough  of  them  do  escape  the  fishing 
gear  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Since  all  fishing  apparatus  is 
set  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish,  whichever  one  will 
do  the  work  the  cheapest  and  the  best  will,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  be  employed  the  most  frequently. 

The  trap  is  set  across  the  salmon's  highway,  and  catches 
fish  day  and  night.  As  the  tide  recedes,  the  salmon  settle 
in  the  trap.  When  the  air  is  exhausted  many  fish  die 
and  if  the  trap  is  not  promptly  emptied,  a  whole  trap-full 
may  be  completely  lost.  In  the  course  of  a  season  the 
(raps  are  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  a  vast  quantity 
of  fish.  One  trap  has  been  known  to  catch  as  many  as 
.?G,000  fish  in  twenty-four  hours.  Naturally  the  com- 
panies look  with  great  favor  upon  the  traps,  for  they  are 
the  easiest  and  cheapest,  although  many  claim  the  most 
wasteful,  method  of  catching  fish.  They  require  neither 
wages  nor  board,  and  work  tirelessly  day  and  night. 

A  barge  loaded  with  hump-back  salmon  reaches  the 
cannery  at  the  same  time  as  a  boat  load  of  reds  or  sock- 
eyes.  The  sockeyes,  commercially  more  desirable,  are 
canned,  while  the  "humpies"  are  thrown  overboard.  The 
foreman  of  the  cannery  must  often  shoulder  a  certain 
amount  of  responsibility  for  this  needless  waste.  He  has 
been  sent  into  Alaska  by  his  employers  to  get  a  "pack" 
and  unless  he  succeeds  willv  nilly.  the  home  office  will 
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not  give  him  a  hearty  hand-clasp  when  he  returns  to 
Seattle  or  Portland  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Early  in  the  season  of  1915,  the  managers  of  several 
canneries  were  expressing  their  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  outlook,  for  a  full  pack  seemed  assured.  The  Indian 
fishermen,  however,  who  had  agreed  to  fish  during  tht 
summer  for  these  same  employers  were  in  deep  despair. 
The  traps  had  supplied  ample  fish,  so  the  companies  did 
not  need  the  services  of  these  fishermen,  some  of  whom 
stood  around  in  little  groups  waiting  anxiously  for  the 
word  which  would  send  them  to  the  fishing  grounds. 

The  story  of  Bob  W—  -  of  Killisnoo  throws  an  in- 
teresting sidelight  on  labor  conditions.  This  Indian  fisher- 
man was  on  his  way  to  Juneau  in  his  own  little  sail-boat 
early  in  the  season,  when  he  happened  to  put  into  an  inlet 
near  a  large  cannery  for  the  night.  The  superintendent 
who  had  formerly  employed  Bob  asked  him  to  come  back 
and  fish  for  the  company  again  this  season. 

The  company  agreed  to  give  the  Indian  a  power  boat 
and  four  boys  as  a  crew,  and  to  pay  for  the  fish  at  the 
usual  rate — 1  cent  for  hump-back  salmon,  2  cents  for  dog 
salmon,  and  10  cents  for  red  salmon  or  sockeyes.  Bob 
accepted  this  offer,  and  the  superintendent  made  him 
agree  to  pay  a  fine  of  $25  if  he  stopped  fishing  before  the 
close  of  the  canning  season.  When  the  first  boat  load  of 
fish  came  in,  the  manager  wanted  to  pay  but  1  cent  for 
dog  salmon,  as  the  traps  had  yielded  a  large  supply  of 
fish.  The  traps  continued  to  supply  ample  fish,  so  the 
services  of  the  fishermen  were  not  required  for  long 
periods  at  a  time. 

l!ob  chafed  under  the  enforced  idleness,  knowing  only 
too  well  that  his  one  opportunity  to  save  a  little  for  the 
winter  was  fast  slipping  away.  So  he  appealed  to  the 

manager.     ''J ,"  said  he,  "I  have  a  wife  and  a  little 

baby,  I  want  to  earn  a  little  money  for  my  living  next 
winter.''  And  the  reply  was,  "Do  you  want  me  to  close 
my  traps  and  let  you  go  out  fishing?" 

Since  there  was  no  work  for  the  fishermen,  the  China 
boss,  who  controlled  the  whole  labor  supply,  gave  the  men 
odd  jobs  around  the  cannery.  They  then  found  them- 
selves in  the  temporary  employ  of  an  alien  Chinaman, 
although  white  men  had  promised  them  work  for  the 
season  in  their  usual  occupation. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Bob  fractured  his  right  arm 
and  spent  several  weeks  in  the  hospital  at  Juneau.  In 
the  meantime,  his  young  wife,  who  had  received  good 
schooling  at  Sitka,  was  compelled  to  seek  work  in  the 
cannery  with  her  eight-month-old  baby.  The  employer 
in  her  case,  of  course,  was  the  China  boss  who  ruled  the 
whole  force  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  laborers. 

Bob  earned  $274  during  the  canning  season  of  191-1, 
and  he  had  been  able  to  put 
aside  practically  all  of  this 
sum  for  the  winter.  When 
Bob  himself  told  the  above 
story,  he  still  had  his  arm  in 
a  sling,  and  although  the 
1915  season  was  more  than 
half  over,  he  had  earned  but 
$5  and  had  run  heavily  in 
debt. 

If  the  traps  are  depriving 
the  hardy  fishermen  of  a 
livelihood,  they  are  also 
partly  responsible  at  least 
for  the  intense  speeding-up 
which  takes  place  whenever  INDIAN  FISHING  VILLAGE. 


there  is  a  run  of  fish.  On  all  sides  is  heard  the  statement 
often  repeated  that  if  traps  were  properly  controlled,  or  as 
an  extreme  measure  abolished  altogether,  the  fishermen 
would  get  more  for  their  fish,  the  waste  from  decayed  fish 
would  not  be  so  great  as  at  present  and  the  work  in  the 
cannery  would  not  have  to  be  rushed  so  often,  as  the  supply 
of  fish  could  be  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
canning  season. 

Another  side  of  this  problem  is  presented  by  former 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  Jones  in  his  Report 
of  Alaska  Investigations  in  1914.  Many  resident  fisher- 
men in  southeastern  Alaska  were  idle 

"because  of  the  fact  that  they  had  listened  to  agitators 
and  trouble  makers  who  did  not  have  their  interest  at 
heart,  but  who  simply  desired  to  create  trouble  for  the 
canneries.  Instead  of  accepting  regular  employment  and 
making  use  of  the  opportunity  to  earn  good  wages  dur- 
ing the  fishing  season,  they  spent  their  time  in  saloons  and 
around  the  town  creating  dissension  and  bad  feeling 
against  the  fishing  interests  in  general."  Nevertheless 
the  deputy  commissioner  qualifies  this  statement  when  he 
adds,  ''There  are  instances  where  the  canneries  show 
utter  disregard  of  fairness,  illustrating  pretty  clearly  at 
times  the  attitude  toward  resident  labor.  .  .  .  The 
resident  fishermen  should  always  have  the  preference  over 
alien  or  imported  fishermen." 

The  adverse  conditions  described  in  this  paper  are  not 
beyond  the  possibility  of  legislative  remedy.  Congress, 
in  granting  the  territory  the  right  to  make  its  own  laws, 
has  not  divested  itself  of  its  territorial  control  and  prob- 
ably still  retains  the  right  to  regulate  Alaska  by  direct 
congressional  enactment.  The  United  States  district  at- 
torney for  Alaska  has  suggested  that  Congress  could  very 
effectively  improve  labor  conditions  in  Alaska  canneries 
if  it  should  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  companies  from 
farming  out  to  irresponsible  oriental  contractors  the  right 
to  employ  hundreds  or  thousands,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
"thus  escape  a  personal  or  corporate  liability  to  pay  the 
men  their  wages  and  to  treat  them  fairly  and  decently 
during  their  term  of  employment." 

Many  intelligent  natives  and  settlers  are  urging  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  constructive  program  for  Alaska  some- 
what along  these  lines :  Let  Congress  declare  a  public 
policy  of  reserving  to  the  people  of  the  nation  the  fisheries 
of  Alaska,  and  the  trap  sites,  the  fishing  grounds,  and  the 
waters  frequented  by  food  fish  for  spawning  and  feeding ; 
give  the  Alaska  Legislature  the  power  to  conserve  and 
protect  the  fisheries ;  forbid  under  penalty  any  persons, 
except  natives  of  Alaska  and  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
fishing  or  working  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska;  enforce  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  in  all  cases  where  per- 
sons and  corporations  have 
been  guilty  of  acts  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  viola- 
tions of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust act ;  and  finally,  to 
protect  the  wage-earning  In- 
dian and  half-breed  children 
as  well  as  the  white  children 
of  Norwegian  and  American 
parentage,  introduce  child 
iabor  legislation  that  can  be 
enforced  by  an  efficient 
department  of  inspection. 
Then  Alaska  need  worry  no 
longer  about  the  future  of 
SOUTHEASTERN  ALASKA  her  leading  industry. 
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BELGIAN    COLLIERY    AT     NIGHT 


11  was  on  the  clay  when  his  fellow-artist,  Jan  de 
Waardt.  could  not  go  on  with  his  sketches  because 
the  laboring  people  were  too  tired  to  pose,  that  the 
twentieth-century  message  reached  Herman  Heyen- 
brock,  now  known  throughout  Europe  as  "the  painter  of 
the  great  industries." 

If  you  go  to  see  him.  through  the  crooked  ways  of  little 
Blaricum,  North  Holland,  over  the  heath  and  beyond  to 
the  three  trees,  you  will  find  his  garden  and  the  separate 
studio  with  the  big  window.  There  he  sits,  these  days, 
in  his  workman's  clothes,  busy  at  pictures  of  mine,  mill 
and  factory,  leaving  off  once  in  a  while  to  help  his  wife 
care  for  Belgian  refugees  from  that  devastating  industry 
called  war.  It  is  exactly  what  you  would  expect  Heyen- 
brock  to  do.  There  is  always  something  benevolent  about 
him — a  huge,  elemental  brotherliness.  He  never  seems  to 
forget,  way  back  in  his  mind,  the  men  and  women  who 
work  in  heavy  labor  and  whose  kinship  and  significance 
were  suddenly  revealed  to  him  on  that  day  when  they 
were  too  tired  to  pose  for  Jan  de  Waardt. 

All  his  life,  before  that  experience,  he  had  looked  only 
for  pictorial  effects.  He  had  supported  himself,  at  first, 
by  painting  festive  little  cupids,  very  pink  and  complacent, 
for  mural  decorations  in  cafes,  and  by  filling  rush  orders 
from  the  theaters.  Then,  when  he  could  no  longer  bring 
himself  to  handle  the  staring  sky-blue  demanded  by  his 
patrons,  he  followed  the  course  of  least  resistance  for  a 
Dutch  art  student  and  turned  to  the  familiar  objects  which 
surrounded  him  at  Rotterdam — cattle  and  pastures,  canals 
and  fisher-boats. 

And  later  on  when  he  began  to  tire  of  these  he  went 
on  the  trip  with  Jan  de  Waardt  to  seek  new  pictorial  ef- 
fects in  that  black  country  of  coal  mines  in  the  Rorinage 
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of  Belgium  where  Meunier  had  found  the  models  for  his 
sculptured  epics  of  labor  [see  THE  SURVEY  for  February  7. 
1914].  There,  in  the  heavy,  smoke-laden  air,  among 
the  interminable  dross  fields  with  their  myriad  colors  and 
their  strange  shifting  lights  and  shadows,  he  sketched  and 
painted  with  no  consciousness  of  the  part  played  in  the 
scene  before  him  by  the  heavy-footed  men  and  women 
going  to  and  from  their  work. 

His  first  reaction  to  Jan  de  Waardt's  experience  with 
the  tired  models  was  one  of  deep  human  sympathy  for 
them  and  protest  against  the  social  system  which  made 
possible  their  poverty  and  economic  serfdom.  He  lost  all 
interest  in  the  pictorial  effects  he  had  come  to  paint ; 
determined  to  break  with  his  academic  past  and  to  ex- 
press through  his  art  this  dominant  industrial  background, 
the  twentieth-century  background  of  the  common  people. 

He  wanted  to  demonstrate  what  may  be  called  a 
twentieth-century  genre — not  the  conventional  genre  show- 
ing the  people  in  their  cottages  at  homely  tasks  or  at  work 
in  the  fields,  as  Millet  and  so  many  others  had  shown 
them,  but  a  genre  of  the  changed  life,  depicting  the  people 
as  they  were  in  the  long  days  of  labor  in  mines,  and 
factories,  and  mills.  As  a  human  being,  but  also  as  an 
artist  and  a  poet.  Heyenbrock  chose  his  life's  work. 

To  carry  out  his  dream  he  needed  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  people  and  the  best  way  to  gain  it  was  to  study 
them  at  their  tasks.  So  he  picked  up  his  easel  and  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  great  industries.  From  the  Borinage 
he  went  into  other  mining  and  factory  districts  of  Belgium. 
Then  he  sketched  in  the  copper,  iron  and  chemical  works 
of  Wales,  Newcastle.  Middlesborough  and  Glasgow.  He 
traveled  to  Germany  to  visit  the  giant  Krupp  works  at 
F,ssen  and  those  of  the  Horder  Verein  ;  and  then  back  to 
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SWINGING    THE    STEEL    INGOTS 


I'.elgiuni  again.  At  Charleroi  and  Mariemont  he  gained 
vivid  insight  into  the  daily  lives  of  the  children  employed 
in  the  glass  factories. 

The  vast  stone  quarries,  the  iron  and  coal  industries 
where  human  beings  crawled  about  doing  microscopic  tasks 
tinder  the  domination  of  machines,  gave  a  wealth  of  new 
material  to  the  eye  which  had  just  caught  their  secrets. 

More  and  more  he  realized  how  little  the  twentieth- 
century  message  had  been  expressed  through  art.  And, 
leaving  out  for  the  time  being,  the  human  element  in- 
volved, what  strength  of  line,  what  richness  of  combined 
colors  and  atmospheric  effects  were  hidden  in  the  strain 
and  smoke  and  blare  of  labor ! 

His  friends  and  the  critics  deplored  his  abandonment 
of  pictorial  art  for  his  newly  chosen  field.  They  de- 
nounced as  ugliness  the-  trappings  of  the  great  industries 
to  which  he  turned  for  a  beauty  he  knew  was  there.  He 
broke  sharply  from  all  his  academic  precedents  and 
even  changed  his  medium  from  the  damp  oils,  which  could 
not  be  used  in  the  dusty  places  where  he  worked,  to  pastel. 
It  required  long  and  difficult  practice  to  get  the  results 
he  sought.  He  now  works  from  a  black  background  for- 
ward into  color  that  glows  with  mediaeval  mellowness, 
or  livens  radiantly  with  a  shaft  of  sunlight  or  the  flame 
of  furnace  or  vivid  white  rings  above  the  smoking  chim- 
neys. 

In  the  pastel  called  Steel-trapping  he  shows  the  whitish 
green  and  yellow  metal  with  palpitating  red  reflections. 
His  sketches  of  Westphalia  are  full  of  peculiar  light  effects 
wrought  out  of  murkiness  and  smoke.  The  coke- work 
pastels  depict  great  masses  of  coke  cooled  by  jets  of  water 
in  a  color  symphony  of  green  and  reddish-yellow,  blue- 
grey  and  white  steam.  Again,  he  shows  us  the  dark  reds 


seen  in  copper  smelting  with  the  metal  in  a  fiery  stream 
flowing  along  the  ground  in  burning  channels  till  it  falls 
into  its  underground  moulds ;  or  the  railpressing  works  in 
which  heavy  steel  blocks  are  thrown  rapidly  between  re- 
volving machinery  fill  at  last,  like  hissing,  fiery  serpents 
they  strike  out  and  are  seized  by  half-naked  men  and  laid 
out  to  cool. 

The  Investigating  Spirit 

IN  THESE  pictures  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  immense 
Tuffstein  quarries  at  Linz  on  the  Rhine,  with  the  riot  of 
prismatic  color  in  the  basalt  columns  and  upstanding 
walls,  the  laborers  look  like  pygmies  lost  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing setting  and  dominated  by  machines. 

Sometimes  Heyenbrock  had  trouble  in  persuading  the 
people  to  pose  because  they  were  afraid  of  him.  Once 
in  a  mine  district  he  found  them  very  timid,  especially  the 
girls  in  their  work-trousers.  Another  artist,  who  had 
failed  to  get  models,  had  gone  away;  but  Heyenbrock 
took  a  tiny  room  over  a  grocery  store  and  lived  among 
the  people  until  they  knew  him  well  and  were  willing  to 
pose  for  him  as  often  as  he  wished.  He  took  them  just 
as  they  came  from  the  pits  with  their  heavy  shoes,  baggy 
clothes  and  unwashed  faces.  He  says  that  he  often  had 
to  laugh  at  the  suspiciously  full  blouses  in  which  they  had 
secreted  pieces  of  coal. 

His  sympathies  often  interfered  with  his  work.  Once, 
when  an  old  coal  miner  who.  because  of  increasing  feeble- 
ness, had  been  demoted  to  hauling  trucks,  told  him  of  the 
hard  conditions  of  his  life.  Heyenbrock  suddenly  stopped 
sketching  and  sent  the  man  home.  Then  he  went  home 
himself  to  wrestle  all  over  again  with  this  cruel,  inhuman 
I'roblem  of  the  laborers  in  the  great  industries. 
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IN    A    GERMAN    IRON    WORKS 


BLAST    FfRXACES    IN    THE    SNOW 


WORKERS    IX    METAL 

SOME  OI-  THE  EARLIEST  LEGEXDS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  XORTHLAND  HAVE 
TO  DO  WITH  THE  METAL  SMITHS.  WITNESS  THE  MYTHICAL  UNDER- 
GROUND TOILERS  OF  THE  X/ER/-.LUNGENLIED.  HERE  WE  HAl'E  THE 
INTERPRETATION  OF  A  MODERX  WHO  DEALS  WITH  GREAT  MASSES— 
WITH  LIGHTS.  WEIGHTS.  HUGE  STRUCTURES  AXD  ACT/ON  IX  i'll'ID 

PORTRAYAL 
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THE    BRASS  FOUNDRY 


THE  GLASS    HOUSE 


REBUILDING  THE  STF.KL  WORKS,  A  MASS  PORTRAIT  OF  BIG  TOOLS  AND  THEIR   USERS 


HOMEWARD    BOUND,    A    GROUP   OF    BELGIAN 
IRON    WORKERS 


y  HE  pictures  accompanying  this  article  are  reproduced  through  the  courtesy  of 
G.  E.  de  J'ries.  director  of  the  Netherlands  section  of  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibit  at 
the   Panama    Pacific   Exposition 


1  HE  SURl'EY   I-' OK  JULY   i,  I9i0 


The  oppression  of  the  existing  conditions,  the  constant 
discouragement  which  the  workers  experience  when  they 
try  to  break  from  the  benumbing  routine  of  their  lives,  is 
illustrated  by  Heyenbrock  in  a  slight  but  symbolic  story 
which  he  tells  about  going  to  hunt  a  glass  factory  model. 
It  was  a  summer  evening,  very  still,  with  just  an  occasional 
fucker  of  lightning.  The  street  lamps  were  already  lighted 
and  the  people  were  grouped  outdoors,  trying  to  get  a 
breath  of  air.  The  little  brother  of  the  model  was  trying 
to  send  up  a  kite  that  had  too  heavy  a  string  and  there 
was  no  breeze  to  support  it.  Do  what  he  would  it  kept 
falling  to  the  ground.  In  this  incident  Heyenbrock  found 
an  element  of  sadness  which  he  could  not  explain. 

lie   kept   on    trying  to   express   in   his   art    the   beauty. 


knew  the  pain  that  is  back  of  labor." 

The  critics  contended  that  Heyenbrock's  pictures  did 
not  look  well  in  rooms  hung  with  satin  wall  coverings. 
Art  lovers  did  not  find  pictures  of  the  great  industries 
"pleasant." 

"But,"  replied  Heyenbrock,  "the  critics  make  no  effort 
to  understand  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  The  blunders 
made  by  the  so-called  learned  or  intellectual  world  are 
many,  but  what  shall  one  say  of  that  lack  of  mentality 
shown  by  the  intellectuals  when  the  world  of  art  tries  to 
comprehend  and  to  respond  to  a  sphere  outside  that  which 
conventional  intellectuals  know?  The  time  has  come  for 
a  recognition  of  new  beauties  and  new  subjects,  new 
aspects  of  life. 


STEEL    WORKS 


grandeur,  and  human  pathos  of  industrial  operations. 
Meanwhile,  the  critics  dubbed  his  work  mechanical,  ma- 
terialistic, lacking  in  romantic  and  dramatic  qualities — 
all  serious  criticisms  for  an  artist  who  had  his  living  to 
make. 

"Many  people  want  subjects  presented  in  a  super- 
dramatical  way,"  he  declared  in  answer.  "They  want  to 
see  human  beings  staggering  under  burdens  so  heavy  that 
they  are  hardly  able  to  go  on.  But  what  do  they  know, 
these  people,  of  what  it  really  means  to  work  with  red- 
hot  steel  thirty  or  forty  pounds  in  weight?  What  do 
they  know  of  the  risk  of  the  giant  cranes — 'hands  of  our 
hands'  as  somebody  has  called  them  ?  They  would  not 
want  to  sec  things  presented  super-dramaticnlly  if  they 


"People  say  my  pictures  are  gloomy.  Well,  I  do  not 
myself  think  that  a  group  of  miners  with  their  burning 
lamps  in  their  hands  in  the  chilly,  early  morning  or  the 
late  twilight  is  a  gay  subject.  Xor  would  I  call  the 
ghostly  looking  alkali  workers  with  their  face  masks, 
moving  about  in  the  cold,  electric  light,  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession. Walter  Crane  called  it  that  but  I  cannot.  It  is 
grotesque  to  call  it  'triumphant'  when  I  know  the  reality 
to  be  so  far  otherwise ! 

"Anyhow."  he  continued,  "art  should  be  handed  down 
to  the  workers,  the  humble  peoples,  and  not  produced 
exclusively  for  the  art  collectors  and  critics.  They  de- 
nounce my  work  but.  when  I  go  into  a  factory  and  an 
engineer  crawls  out  from  behind  his  machine  and  says, 
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'Ah,  there  is  our  friend  the  artist  again,  the  painter  of 
our  great  industries !'  I  am  rewarded  and  glad." 

The  Coming  of  Recognition 

OF  LATE  the  critics  have  changed  their  minds.  Frederick 
van  Eeden.  for  one,  claims  that,  while  Heyenbrock's 
vision  is  somber,  it  is  not  decadent,  and  that  he  has  shown 
through  the  imposing  spectacle  of  factory  and  mine  a  deep 
meaning  which  has  escaped  other  European  artists.  It  is 
the  human  factor  in  industry  with  which  Heyenbrock  has 
arrested  attention.  Van  Eeden  reminds  other  critics  that 
Heyenbrock's  art  is  very  modern,  that  it  is  much  more  of 
the  future  than  that  of  many  who  call  themselves  futurists 
but  whose  work  will  pass  and  die  while  Heyenbrock's 
still  lives.  J.  Xilsen  Laurvik,  the  famous  critic  from 
Norway,  welcomes  Heyenbrock  as  the  apostle  of  a  new 
philosophy  of  art,  the  first  Dutch  artist  to  show  us  the 
significance  of  modern  labor. 

So  Heyenbrock  has  created  a  place  for  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  laborers  and  the  great  industries.  To  an" 
American  eye  his  pictures  are  passive  and  unemotional. 
They  give  one  a  sense  of  an  adaptation  of  men  to  machin- 
ery rather  than  an  impression  of  machinery  adapted  to 
men.  And  yet.  anyone  who  has  himself  watched  the 
laborers  at  the  great  industries  will  remember,  perhaps. 
his  own  surprise  at  the  composure,  the  quiet,  mechanical 
way,  in  which  they  accomplish  tasks  which  are  spectacular 
in  the  extreme.  Heyenbrock's  work  is  amazing  in  color 
and  true  in  its  depiction  of  the  mechanical  daily  routine 
of  the  workers.  It  is  panoramic. 

But  we  do  not  feel  in  him  the  swing  and  dramatic  quali- 
ties which  our  own  Frederick  Dana  Marsh  put  into  his 
panels  on  engineering,  where  the  iron-workers  are  shown 
in  a  gamble  with  blind  chance.  Nor  does  he  emphasize 
the  worker  and  subordinate  the  industry  as  did  Marsh  in 
Building  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  and  as  Pennell 
interpreted  some  of  the  scenes  at  Panama.  And  while 
essentially  poetical,  Heyenbrock  never  treats  his  sub- 
jects vaguely  as  John  W.  Alexander  handled  his  series 
of  panels  on  men  and  mills  in  the  Carnegie  Institute.  One 
feels  as  if  Alexander  could  not  have  presented  this  series 
more  realistically  without  showing  ugliness  and  distor- 
tion. Heyenbrock  cloaks  nothing.  His  atmospheric  ef- 
fects reveal  rather  than  hide  the  mechanical  features  of 
life  in  the  great  industries.  He  has  more  the  manner  of 
John  F.  Weir  as  expressed  in  The  Forging  of  the  Shaft  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum.  He  gives  the  thing  he  sees 
before  him  with  rather  literal  draughtsmanship,  but  dips 
the  whole  into  a  thousand  palpitating  and  poetic  hues. 

The  American  public  is  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  Heyenbrock  its  own  rating.  For  the  first  time, 
some  of  his  pictures  were  exhibited  here  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Fine  Arts  Palace  and  are  to  be  shown  in  our  larg- 
est cities  in  the  coming  months  as  part  of  a  circuit  col- 
lection of  contemporary  Dutch  art.  In  one  of  these 
pictures  Heyenbrock  has  returned  to  the  use  of  oil.  He 


HERMAN    HKYENBROCK,    PAINTER   OF   THE   GREAT    INDUSTRIES 

"Not  to  see     poetry    in    the    machinery  of  this  present 
ige,"  savs  Heyenbrock,  quoting  The  Voice  of  the  Ma- 
chines by  Gerald  Stanley  Lee,  "is  not  to  see  poetry  in 
the  life  of  the  age.    It  is  not  to  believe  in  the  age." 

himself  will  come  later — as  soon  as  he  can  leave  the  Bel- 
gian refugees. 

The  dreams  of  the  social  workers  will  run  ahead  of 
Heyenbrock's  interpretations.  For  social  workers  are 
framing  an  answer  to  the  twentieth-century  message  which 
reached  Heyenbrock  through  the  experience  of  Jan  de 
Waardt.  They  would  retain  all  the  color  and  impressive- 
ness  which  Heyenbrock  depicts,  but  to  these,  in  place  of  the 
adaptation  of  man  to  industry  in  ceaseless  toil  and  fatigue, 
they  plan  to  add  joy  and  freshness  in  the  labor,  to  adapt 
our  strange,  new  partners,  the  machines,  to  the  needs  of 
women  and  men  so  that  the  group  of  miners  may  be  no 
longer  gloomy  and  the  procession  of  alkali  workers  may 
be  as  triumphant  as  Walter  Crane  termed  it.  Out  of  the 
answer  to  the  twentieth-century  message  will  emerge  a 
spirit  of  brotherhood  and  social  justice  in  factory,  mill 
and  mine — a  spirit  which  will  make  possible  nobler  por- 
trayals of  the  great  industries  by  wistful,  folk-loving  artists 
like  Hevenbrock. 


The  Reaction  of  Simple  Women  to  Trade 

Union  Propaganda 

By  yane  Addams 


HOW  one  woman  not  only  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  social  forces  of  her 
day,  but  had  had  the  ability  to  modify  her 
daily  living  by  what  she  had  perceived,  was 
clearly  revealed  in  a  conversation  I  held  with  her  when 
she  came  to  confess  that  her  long  struggle  was  over  and 
that  she  and  her  sister  had  at  last  definitely  turned  their 
faces  toward  the  poorhouse. 

Perhaps  under  the  shadow  of  this  tragic  surrender,  she 
had  obtained  a  new  sense  of  values,  or  at  least  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  it  was  not  worth  while  any  longer  to 
conceal  her  genuine  experiences,  for  she  talked  more  fully 
of  her  hard  life  than  I  had  ever  heard  her  before  in  the 
many  years  I  had  known  her.  She  related  in  illuminating 
detail  an  incident  in  her  long  effort  of  earning  by  ill-paid 
and  unskilled  labor,  the  money  with  which  to  support  her 
decrepit  mother  and  her  imbecile  sister.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  she  had  never  for  a  moment  considered  the 
possibility  of  sending  either  of  them  to  a  public  institu- 
tion although  it  became  almost  impossible  to  maintain 
such  a  household,  after  the  mother,  who  lived  to  be  ninety- 
four  years  old,  had  become  utterly  distraught. 

She  was  still  sharing  her  scanty  livelihood  with  the 
feeble-minded  sister,  although  she  herself  was  unable  to  do 
anything  but  wash  vegetables  and  peel  potatoes  in  a  small 
restaurant  of  her  neighborhood.  The  cold  water  neces- 
sary to  these  processes  made  her  hands,  already  crippled 
with  rheumatism,  "so  bad"  that  on  some  days  she  could  not 
hold  anything  "smaller  than  a  turnip,"  although  the  other 
people  in  the  kitchen  helped  her  all  they  could  and  the 
cooks  gave  her  broken  food  to  carry  home  to  the  ever  hun- 
gry sister. 

She  told  of  her  monotonous  years  in  a  box  factory 
where  she  had  always  worked  with  the  settled  enmity 
of  the  other  employes.  They  regarded  her  as  a  "pace 
setter"  and  she,  obliged  to  work  fast  and  furiously  in 
order  to  "keep"  three  people  and  full  of  concern  for  her 
old  mother,  had  never  understood  what  the  girls  meant 
when  they  talked  about  standing  by  each  other.  She  had 
had  little  companionship  and  had  always  tried  "to  keep 
herself  to  herself." 

She  did  not  change  in  her  attitude  even  when  she  found 
the  prices  of  piece  work  going  lower  and  lower,  so  that 
at  last  she  was  obliged  to  work  overtime  late  into  the 
night  in  order  to  earn  even  the  small  amount  she  had 
previously  earned  by  day. 

She  was  seventy  years  old  when  the  legality  of  the  ten- 
hour  law  was  contested  and  her  employer  wanted  her  to 
testify  in  court  that  she  was  opposed  to  the  law  because 
she  could  not  have  supported  her  old  mother  all  those 
years  unless  she  had  been  allowed  to  work  nights. 

She  found  herself  at  last  dimly  conscious  what  it  was 
that  her  long-time  enemies,  the  union  girls,  had  been  try- 
ing to  do.  Fearing  that  she  would  yield  to  her  employer's 
request,  in  sheer  panic  she  abruptly  left  his  factory  and 
moved  her  helpless  household  to  another  part  of  town 
on  the  very  day  she  was  expected  to  appear  in  court.  In 
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her  haste  she  left  four  days'  unpaid  wages  behind  her, 
and  moving  the  family  took  all  of  the  money  she  had 
painstakingly  saved  for  the  coming  winter's  coal.  She 
had  unknowingly  moved  into  a  neighborhood  of  cheap 
restaurants,  and  from  that  time  on  she  had  worked  in 
any  of  them  which  would  employ  her  until  now  at  last 
she  was  too  feeble  to  be  of  much  use  to  anybody. 

Although  she  had  never  joined  the  union  which  finally 
became  so  nourishing  in  the  box  factory  she  had  left,  she 
was  conscious  that  in  a  moment  of  great  temptation  she 
had  refrained  from  seeking  her  own  advantage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  As  she  bunglingly  tried  to  express  her 
motives,  she  said : 

"The  Irish — you  know  I  was  ten  years  old  when  we 
came  over — use  the  word  rue  when  they  feel  like  that; 
it  doesn't  mean  exactly  that  you  are  sorry  after  you  have 
done  a  thing,  nor  so  much  that  you  don't  do  it  because 
you  know  you  will  be  sorry  afterward,  nor  that  anything 
in  particular  will  happen  to  you  if  you  do  it,  but  it  means 
that  you  haven't  the  heart  for  it,  that  it  goes  against  your 
nature." 

When  I  expressed  my  admiration  for  her  prompt  ac- 
tion she  replied: 

"I  have  never  told  this  before  except  to  one  person, 
to  a  woman  who  was  organizing  for  the  garment  workers 
and  who  came  to  my  house  one  night  about  nine  o'clock 
just  as  I  was  having  my  supper.  I  had  it  late  in  those 
days  because  I  used  to  scrub  the  restaurant  floor  after 
everybody  left.  My  sister  was  asleep  back  of  the  stove. 
I  looked  sharp  not  to  wake  her  up  and  I  don't  believe  the 
union  woman  ever  knew  that  she  wasn't  just  like  other 
people. 

"The  organizer  was  looking  for  some  of  the  women 
living  in  our  block  who  had  been  taking  work  from  the 
shops  ever  since  the  strike  was  on.  She  was  clean  tired 
out  and  when  I  offered  her  a  cup  of  tea  she  said  as  quick 
as  a  flash,  'You  are  not  a  scab,  are  you?'  I  just  held  up 
before  her  face  my  poor  old  hands  swollen  red  from 
scrubbing  and  full  of  chilblains,  and  I  told  her  that  I 
couldn't  sew  a  stitch  if  my  life  depended  upon  it. 

"When  I  offered  her  the  second  cup  of  tea — a  real  edu- 
cated looking  woman  she  was — and  she  must  have  been 
used  to  better  tea  than  mine  boiled  out  of  the  old  tea 
leaves  the  restaurant  cook  always  let  me  bring  home — I 
said  to  her,  'My  hands  aren't  the  only  reason  I'm  not 
scabbing.  I  see  too  much  of  the  miserable  wages  these 
women  around  here  get  for  their  sweat-shop  work  and 
I've  done  enough  harm  already  with  my  pace-setting  and 
my  head  so  full  of  poor  old  mother  that  I  never  thought 
of  anybody  else.  She  smiled  at  me  and  nodded  her  head 
over  my  old  cracked  cup.  'You  are  a  union  woman  all 
right,  she  said,  whether  you  carry  a  card  or  not.  I  am 
mighty  glad  to  have  met  you  after  all  the  scabs  I  have 
talked  to  this  day.'  " 

Her  simple  story  of  life-long  sacrifice  to  family  obliga- 
tions and  of  her  one  supreme  effort  to  respond  to  a  social 
claim  had  come  to  an  end,  but  as  the  narrator  sat  there. 
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a  tall  simple  woman,  broken  through  her  devoted  affec- 
tions, inevitably  suggesting  the  industrial  wrongs  and  op- 
pressions suffered  by  the  women  who,  forgotten  and  neg- 
lected, perform  so  much  of  the  unlovely  drudgery  upon 
which  our  industrial  order  depends,  I  was  filled  anew  with 
a  sense  of  the  folly  and  waste  of  those  motives  and  affec- 
tions registered  in  the  very  bodily  structure  itself  which 
are  so  ruthlessly  pushed  aside  and  considered  of  no 
moment  to  the  work  in  which  so  many  women  are  now 
engaged.  I  found  myself  recalling  a  pensive  remark  made 
by  a  gifted  woman,  Rachel  Varnhagen,  a  century  ago: 
"Careless  fate  never  requires  of  us  what  we  are  really 
capable  of  doing." 

THE  clash  between  the  traditional  conception  of 
woman's  duty  narrowed  solely  to  family  obligations 
and  the  claims  arising  from  the  complexity  of  the  indus- 
trial situation,  manifests  scarcely  a  suggestion  of  that 
old  apprehension  cherished  even  by  the  Greeks,  that, 
when  the  obscure  women  at  the  bottom  of  society  could 
endure  no  longer  and  "the  oppressed  women  at  last  struck 
back,  it  would  not  be  justice  which  came  but  the  revenge  • 
of  madness." 

My  own  observation  has  discovered  little  suggestive  of 
this  mood,  certainly  not  among  the  women  active  in  the 
labor  movement.  I  recall  the  experiences  of  a  woman 
whom  I  had  long  admired  for  her  valiant  services  as  an 
organizer  in  the  garment  trades  and  whom  I  have  known 
from  her  earliest  girlhood. 

As  an  orphaned  child  she  had  been  cared  for  by  two 
maiden  aunts  who  owned  between  them  a  little  shop  which 
pretended  to  be  a  tailoring  establishment  but  which  in 
reality  was  a  distributing  center  for  home  work  among 
the  Italian  women  and  newly  immigrated  Russian  Jews 
living  in  the  neighborhood.  Her  aunts,  because  they  were 
Americans,  superior  in  education  and  resources  to  the 
humble  home  workers,  by  dint  of  much  bargaining  both 
with  the  wholesale  houses  from  whom  they  procured  the 
garments  and  with  the  foreign  women  to  whom  they 
distributed  them,  had  been  able  to  secure  a  very  good 
commission.  For  many  years  they  had  made  a  comfort- 
able living  and  in  addition  had  acquired  a  somewhat  ex- 
alted social  position  in  the  neighborhood,  for  they  were 
much  looked  up  to  by  those  so  dependent  upon  them  for 
work. 

Although  my  friend  was  expected  to  help  in  the  shop 
as  much  as  possible  she  was  sent  regularly  to  school  and 
had  already  "graduated  from  the  eighth  grade,"  when 
that  happened  which  changed  all  her  prospects.  A  law 
was  passed  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  popularly  known 
as  the  anti-sweat-shop  law,  which  within  a  year  had 
ruined  her  aunt's  business.  After  they  had  been  fined  in 
court  for  violating  the  law,  a  case  which  obtained  much 
publicity  because  smallpox  was  discovered  in  two  of  the 
tenement  houses  in  which  the  home  finishers  were  living, 
the  aunts  were  convinced  that  they  could  not  continue  to 
give  out  work  to  the  Italian  and  Russian  Jewish  women. 

Reluctantly  foregoing  their  commissions  they  then  tried 
crowding  their  own  house  and  shop  with  workers,  only  to 
be  again  taken  into  court  and  fined  when  the  inspector 
discovered  their  kitchen  and  bedrooms  full  of  half- 
finished  garments.  They  both  flatly  refused  to  go  into  a 
factory  to  work  or  to  encourage  their  Italian  neighbors 
to  do  so,  and  after  a  futile  attempt  to  revive  the  tailoring 
business  which  had  never  been  very  genuine,  they  were 
finally  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  the  shop  itself,  which 


under  the  new  regulations  as  to  light  and  air  could  ac- 
commodate but  three  people.  My  friend  was  at  once  taken 
from  school  and  made  one  of  these  ill  paid  workers. 

The  little  household  was  held  together  on  the  pittance 
the  three  could  earn,  the  aunts  grumbling  at  the  miserable 
pay  and  quite  unconscious  that  they  had  contributed  to 
the  situation  during  the  many  years  when  they  had  per- 
suaded the  Italian  women  to  supplement  their  husbands' 
wages.  It  was  but  natural  perhaps,  as  these  displaced 
proprietors  became  poorer,  that  they  should  ever  grow 
more  bitter  against  the  reformers  and  the  trade  unionists 
who  between  them  had  secured  the  "high-brow"  law  which 
had  destroyed  their  honest  business. 

The  niece  was  married  at  eighteen  to  a  clerk  in  a  neigh- 
boring dry-goods  store  who  worked  four  evenings  a  week 
and  every  other  Sunday  in  his  determination  to  get  on. 
The  bride  moved  into  a  more  prosperous  neighborhood 
and  I  saw  little  of  her  husband  or  herself  for  ten  years 
during  which  time  they  had  made  four  payments  on  the 
small  house  they  occupied  fully  three  miles  away  from  the 
now  abandoned  sweat-shop. 

Unhappily  her  husband  lost  his  place  and  was  out  of 
work  for  three  months.  Without  his  wife's  knowledge 
he  forged  a  cheque  in  order  to  make  the  last  delayed  pay- 
ment on  their  little  house,  was  convicted  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  seven  years.  She  felt  that  she  could  not 
support  herself  and  two  children  on  the  uncertain  wages 
paid  in  the  garment  trades  as  she  had  known  them  ten 
years  before  and  she  therefore  found  a  position  scrubbing 
in  a  downtown  building,  where  the  pay  was  at  least  regu- 
lar, but  unfortunately  with  such  hours  that  she  was  al- 
ways away  from  home  during  the  very  hours  that  hei 
children  were  out  of  school. 

She  did  not  realize  until  her  oldest  child,  a  boy  of  nine, 
was  taken  into  the  Juvenile  Court  on  a  charge  of  stealing, 
that  in  striving  to  take  a  father's  place  she  had  also  de- 
prived her  children  of  a  mother's  care.  She  worked  on 
trying  to  support  three  people  on  $5  a  week  until  her  little 
girl  was  assaulted  by  a  drunken  man.  Then  she  gave 
up  the  struggle  and  sent  the  children  to  institutions  only 
one  year  before  their  father's  return.  Her  desperate 
need  had  enabled  her  to  hold  on  for  six  years  but  not  for 
the  crucial  seventh.  She  then  went  back  to  the  only  trade 
she  had,  finishing  garments,  but  when  her  husband  came 
home  with  tuberculosis,  for  the  years  until  his  death 
she  again  faced  the  problem  of  earning  insufficient  wages 
for  four  people,  the  pang  constantly  augmented  by  the 
knowledge  that  in  spite  of  her  utmost  efforts  the  invalid 
never  received  the  food  and  care  his  condition  required. 
The  clothing  factory  in  which  she  then  worked  illus- 
trated the  lowest  ebb  in  the  fortunes  of  the  garment  work- 
ers in  American  cities.  The  sweat-shop  had  been  largely 
eliminated  through  the  efforts  of  the  factory  inspectors, 
and  the  workers  from  every  land  were  crowded  into  the 
hastily  organized  factories.  They  were  too  separated  by 
their  diverse  languages  and,  through  their  long  habits  of 
home  work,  had  become  too  secretive  to  even  tell  each 
other  the  amount  of  wages  they  were  receiving.  It  was 
as  if  the  competition  had  been  transferred  from  the  sweat- 
shop contractors  to  the  individual  workers  themselves,  sit- 
ting side  by  side  in  the  same  room.  It  was  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  the  workers  felt  as  if  they  had  been  hunted 
down  into  their  very  kitchens  and  their  poverty  cruelly 
exposed  to  public  view. 

My   friend  shared  this  wretchedness  and  carried  into 
it  the  bitterness  of  her  early  experience.     She  says  now 
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that  she  never  caught  even  a  suggestion  that  this  might 
be  but  a  transitional  period  to  a  more  ordered  sort  of  in- 
dustrial life. 

She  did  not  tell  me  just  when  and  how  she  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  wages  must  be  higher,  that  legal 
enactment  for  better  conditions  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  efforts  of  the  workers  themselves,  but  it  was  absolutely 
clear  that  she  had  independently  reached  that  conclusion 
long  before  a  strike  in  the  clothing  industry  brought  her 
into  contact  with  the  organized  labor  movement.  It  was 
certainly  not  until  the  year  of  her  husband's  death  that 
she  became  aware  of  the  industrial  changes  which  had 
been  taking  place  during  the  twenty-two  years  since  her 
aunt's  business  had  been  ruined. 

She  was  grateful  that  the  knowledge  had  first  come  to 
her  through  an  Italian  girl  working  by  her  side,  for  as 
she  explained  her  old  attitude  toward  the  Italians  as  a 
people  to  be  exploited  had  to  be  thoroughly  changed  be- 
fore she  could  be  of  much  real  use  in  organizing  a  trade 
in  which  so  many  Italians  were  engaged.  Even  during 
the  strike  itself,  to  which  she  was  thoroughly  committed, 
having  been  convinced  both  of  its  inevitability  and  of  the 
justice  of  its  demands,  she  resented  the  fact  that  the 
leadership  was  in  the  hands  of  Russian  Jews,  and  secure 
in  her  Americanism  felt  curiously  aloof  from  the  group 
with  which  she  was  so  intimately  identified. 

A  few  months  after  the  strike  my  friend  fortunately 
secured  a  place  in  a  manufactory  of  men's  clothing  in 
which  there  had  been  instituted  a  trade  board  for  the  ad- 
justment of  grievances,  and  where  wages  and  hours  were 
determined  by  joint  agreement.  When  she  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  shop  representative  she  found  herself 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments 
being  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  labor  but  from  that  of  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  representative  government  in  a  new  field.  She 
felt  the  stimulus  of  being  a  part  in  that  most  absorbing 
of  all  occupations — the  reconstruction  of  a  living  world. 
One  evening  at  Hull-House,  as  she  came  out  of  a  citizen- 
ship class  which  she  had  been  attending,  she  tried  to  ex- 
press some  of  the  implications  of  the  great  undertaking 
in  which  more  than  10,000  clothing  employes  are  en- 
gaged. She  repeated  the  statement  made  by  the  leader  of 
the  class  that  it  was  the  solemn  duty  and  obligation  of 
the  United  States  not  only  to  keep  a  republican  form  of 
government  alive  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  to  fulfill 
the  expectations  of  the  founders,  but  to  modify  and  de- 
velop that  type  of  government  as  conditions  changed. 
He  had  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  New  England  town 
meeting  might  be  manifested  through  a  referendum  vote 
in  a  large  city,  and  that  it  must  find  some  such  vehicle 
of  expression  if  it  would  survive  under  changed  con- 
ditions. 

Her  eyes  were  quite  shining  as  she  made  her  appli- 
cation to  the  experiment  being  carried  on  in  the  great 
clothing  factory  with  its  many  shops  and  departments 
unified  in  mutual  effort.  Evidently,  her  attention  had 
"been  caught  by  the  similarity  between  the  town  meeting 
in  its  relation  to  a  more  elaborated  form  of  government, 
and  the  small  isolated  sweat-shop  such  as  that  formerly 
managed  by  her  aunts,  in  its  relation  to  the  "biggest  cloth- 
ing factory  in  the  world."  She  had  heard  her  fellow 
workers  say  that  the  "green  horn"  often  found  much 
friendliness  in  a  small  shop  where  his  own  language  was 
spoken  and  where  he  could  earn  at  least  a  humble  living 


until  he  grew  accustomed  to  the  habits  of  a  new  country, 
whereas  he  would  have  been  lost  and  terrified  in  a  fac- 
tory. She  felt  very  strongly  the  necessity  of  translating 
this  sense  of  comradeship  and  friendliness  into  larger 
terms,  and  she  believed  that  it  could  be  done  by  the  united 
workers. 

As  she  sat  beside  my  desk,  this  woman,  not  yet  forty 
years  old,  but  looking  much  older  as  if  illustrating  the 
saying  that  hard  labor  so  early  robs  the  poor  man  of  his 
youth  that  it  makes  his  old  age  too  long,  she  seemed  to 
me  for  the  moment  to  have  gathered  up  in  her  own  ex- 
perience the  transition  from  old  conditions  to  new,  and  to 
be  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  development  in 
the  lives  of  working  women. 

As  if  she  were  conscious  that  I  was  recalling  her  past 
with  which  I  had  been  so  familiar  she  began  to  speak 
again : 

''You  know  that  I  have  both  of  my  children  with  me 
now,  the  girl  graduates  from  the  normal  school  in  June 
and  hopes  to  put  herself  through  the  university  after  she 
has  taught  for  a  few  years.  She  reminds  me  of  her 
father  in  her  anxiety  to  know  people  of  'cultivation,'  to 
get  on  in  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  succeed. 
The  boy  has  caught  the  other  motive  of  pulling  up  with 
his  own  trade  and  of  standing  by  the  organized  labor 
movement.  Of  course,  sewing  was  too  dull  for  him  and 
besides  he  grew  ambitious  to  be  a  machinist  when  he  was 
in  the  industrial  school  where  I  put  him  with  such  a 
breaking  of  the  heart  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old. 
He  has  to  admit,  however,  that  even  his  beloved  machin- 
ists' union,  with  its  old-fashioned  trade  agreements  and 
joint  boards  is  far  behind  our  own  experiment. 

"He  went  with  me  to  the  banquet  on  May  Day.  We 
had  marched  through  the  'loop'  in  celebration  of  our  new 
agreement  and  had  stirring  speeches  at  the  Auditorium 
in  the  afternoon,  but  it  was  in  the  evening  that  we  really 
felt  at  home  with  each  other.  When  he  saw  the  tremen- 
dous enthusiasm  for  our  beloved  leader — my  boy  I  am 
sorry  to  say  is  a  little  inclined  to  despise  foreigners  and 
also  tailors  because  they  aren't  as  big  and  brawny  as  the 
members  of  his  dear  machinists'  union— and  really  caught 
some  notion  of  the  statesmanlike  ability  required  for  the 
successful  management  of  such  a  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult experiment,  and  when  he  realized  that  the  10  per 
cent  increase  provided  for  in  the  new  agreement  was  to 
go  in  greater  proportion  to  those  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale,  he  forgot  his  prejudices  and  I  saw  him  applauding 
with  his  hands  and  feet  as  if  he  had  really  let  loose  at 
last. 

''Of  course,  it  hasn't  been  easy  for  me  even  during 
these  later  years  to  keep  Helen  in  school  and  to  support 
my  aunt  who  is  now  too  old  and  broken  to  even  keep  house 
for  us.  But  we  have  gotten  on  and  quite  aside  from  every- 
thing else  I  am  thankful  to  have  been  even  a  small  factor 
in  a  forward  step  in  American  democracy — at  least,  that's 
what  they  called  it  at  the  banquet,"  she  ended  shyly. 

IN  spite  of  all  their  difficulties  and  handicaps,  some- 
thing of  social  value  is  thus  forced  out  of  the  very 
situation  itself  among  that  vast  multitude  of  women  whose 
oppression  through  the  centuries  has  tvpified  a  sense  of 
helplessness  and  intolerable  wrongs.  Many  of  them,  even 
the  older  ones,  are  being  made  slowly  conscious  of  the 
subtle  and  impalpable  filaments  that  secretly  bind  their 
experiences  and  moods  into  larger  relations  and  they  arc 
filled  with  a  new  happiness  analogous  to  that  of  little 
children  when  they  are  first  taught  to  join  hands  in  ordered 
artivity. 
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New  Wine  for  Old  Bottles 

Can  the  Old  Rest-houses  of  Burmah  Be  Transformed  into 
Recreation  Centers  for  the  Children  of  the  Jungle? 

By  C.  M.  Goethe 


IT  was  rice-planting  time  in  Burmah.  They  walked 
together  to  their  work,  Okpho  and  Rhannee.  Rhan- 
nee  carried  little  Sagu,  their  first-born. 
This  was  market  day,  so  Rhannee  was  to  tarry  at 
her  bazaar  stall  most  of  the  morning.  As  they  sauntered 
toward  the  market,  they  talked  of  "acquiring  merit."  for 
they  were  both  good  Buddhists.  .  Okpho  had  been  a  priest. 
Every  Burman  is  a  priest  sometime  in  his  life,  and  Okpho 
had  been  in  the  monastery  for  two  years.  There  he  had 
learned  much  of  Gautama,  the  Buddha,  how  he  had  taught 
the  duty  of  acquiring  merit  by  daily  deeds  of  kindness, — 
the  oriental  way  of  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven.  Okpho 
had  learned  to  be  gentle  to  all,  to  his  water  buffalo  in  the 
rice-paddy,  to  the  flies  on  the  buffalo's  back,  to  gray  crows 
that  scolded  while  he  was  planting,  even  'to  the 
poisonous  hamadryad  in  the  grass.  Each  time 
he  did  a  kind  act  he  repeated,  "Thus  have  I  ac- 
quired merit."  So  when  Rhannee  noticed  a 
fledgling  that  had  fallen  from  its  nest  in  a 
frangipanni  bush.  Okpho  carefully  put  it  back. 

As  they  neared  the  bazaar,  the  wayfarers  be- 
came more  numerous.  In  the  market  were  many 
stalls.  The  sellers  were  women,  each,  in  the  way 
of  the  East,  squatting  on  her  floor,  which  was 
raised  about  a  foot  above  the  ground  where 
stood  the  buyers.  Around  her,  were  her  wares. 
Some  had  mats  with  piles  of  rice,  millet,  sesame. 
Others  sold  little  images  of  the  Nats  that  live  in 
trees,  rivers  or  rocks.  Still  others  had  heaps  of 
bright-colored  fruits,  yellow  mangoes,  purple 
mangosteens.  oranges,  green-skinned  yet  ripe. 
Some  sold  slices  of  jak  fruit  that  looked  like 
pineapple ;  some  sold  fish  that  we  would  call 
rotten. 

Rhannee's  wares  were  silks.  Men  and  women, 
her  customers,  dressed  alike.  A  bit  of  silk  was 


twisted  into  a  head-dress;  another  for  the  shoulders,  the 
third  worn  around  the  middle,  like  a  Malay's  sarong. 
Okpho's  head-covering  was  cerise;  his  jacket,  purple;  his 
sarong,  green.  Rhannee's  head-dress  was  pink ;  her 
jacket,  yellow  :  her  sarong,  bright  red.  They  mixed  colors 
in  true  Burmese  style. 

Arrived  at  the  bazaar,  Okpho  laid  down  the  bundle  of 
folded  silks,  and  Rhannee  sorted  them  that  the  bright 
colors  might  attract  buyers.  Soon  the  brown  baby  was 
surrounded  by  the  brilliant  hued  fabrics.  Okpho  said  his 
parting  and  continued  to  the  rice-paddy  with  a  number  of 
other  planters.  Their  wives  would  follow  by  noonday. 

P.etween  sales,  Rhannee  chatted  with  her  bazaar  neigh- 
bors. She  told  of  finding  the  fledgling.  They  all  talked 
of  experiences  in  "acquiring  merit."  One  of 
Rhannee's  neighbors  had  found  a  bright  blue 
kingfisher.  Its  wing  was  broken.  She  had  tied 
it  in  bamboo  splints.  She,  too,  was  "acquiring 
merit."  Another  placed  rice  and  a  little  cup  of 
water  every  morning  for  the  jungle  fowl  that 
came  out  of  the  jungle  back  of  her  dwelling  for 
their  food  and  drink.  And  so  she  had  "acquired 
merit."  Surely,  they  all  agreed,  it  was  good  to 
follow  the  teachings  of  the  gentle  Buddha. 

Thr.s  the  bazaar  women  chatted.  Such  chil- 
dren as  were  too  small  to  help  at  the  rice-plant- 
ing, chased  each  other  up  and  down  the  narrow- 
bazaar  aisles,  now  dashing  against  good-natured 
buyers,  now  almost  upsetting  a  tray  of  sweet- 
meats, black  with  flies.  As  the  steamy  heat  in- 
creased and  the  buying  lagged,  one  after  an- 
other rested,  then  fell  asleep  among  the  bales  of 
goods. 

\Yhile  the  women  gossiped.  Okpho  had  reach- 
ed the  rice-paddy.  It  was  yet  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  paused  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  reflection 
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of  the  palms  in  the  unrippled  surface  of  the  paddy  water. 
Soon  he  was  working  in  the  slush,  almost  to  his  waist, 
laboring  hard  in  the  sucking  mud.  He  called  endearing 
names  to  his  big  horned  caribou,  as  they  too  splashed  in 
the  paddy.  Even  as  the  flies  settled  around  his  buffalo's 
eyes,  Okpho  drove  them  away  with  courteous  words,  with 
never  a  thought  of  killing  them — he  was  "acquiring  merit." 
Had  not  the  great  Buddha  taught  kindness  to  everything? 

Later,  the  planters  were  joined  by  Rhannee  and  the 
other  women.  They  came  to  plant  the  rice  seedlings, 
leaving  their  babies  in  the  grass  under  the  palm  trees. 
Caucasian  mothers,  with  our  knowledge,  might  have 
thought  about  mosquitoes,  flies  and  the  dreaded  insect- 
borne  diseases  of  the  tropics.  But  the  brown  mothers 
knew  nothing  of  these.  The  babies  cooed  or  fretted  or 
died  in  the  way  of  the  unchanging  Orient. 

The  mid-day  rest  came.  The  men  and  women  laughed 
and  rollicked,  and  puffed  cheroots  that  looked  like  un- 
abridged editions  of  those  great  overgrown  white  fire- 
crackers, the  "double-headed  Dutchmen"  of  our  boyhood 
days.  They  watched  the  elephants  working  with  teak 
logs  in  the  swamps  beyond  the  rice-paddies.  Then  came 
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Schoolboys  and   their  priestly   teacher   having   lessons 
out  of  doors  beside  the  Irrawoddy  river,  Burmah 


the  long  hot  afternoon.  When  the  sun  set  as  it  does  in 
the  tropics,  summer  and  winter,  at  about  six  o'clock,  all 
stopped  to  enjoy  it.  Each  line  of  each  palm  leaf  was 
etched  against  the  bright  copper  sky  as  sharply  as  if  cut 
with  an  engraver's  tool. 

Not  till  then  did  the  rice  planters  leave  the  fields.  All 
through  the  Orient  peasants  still  make  their  homes  in  vil- 
lages. The  old  instinct  of  seeking  protection  at  night  re- 
mains long  after  the  necessity  for  it  is  gone.  So,  often, 
the  form  exists  after  the  cause  is  removed.  So,  often, 
"acquiring  merit,''  like  other  human  customs, — oriental, 
occidental, — develops  into  the  merely  formal. 

Thus  Okpho  and  Rhannee  came  to  their  grass-thatched 
house.  They  were  both  tired,  the  healthy  weariness  of 
a  day's  work  well  done.  As  they  squatted  on  mats  and 
romanced,  after  their  simple  meal,  they  talked  of  the 
building  of  their  house  under  the  big  jak  tree,  about  their 
first-born,  little  Sagu,  cooing  on  the  floor ;  how  they  sought 
the  favor  of  the  Nat  who  lived  in  the  jak ;  how  they  built 
for  him  a  little  grass-thatched  shrine,  a  tiny  copy  of  their 
own  home.  They  talked  of  the  expected  rice  harvest,  of 
the  possible  yield.  Of  course,  there  would  be  food  for 
the  next  year.  Out  of  the  surplus,  Rhannee  was  to  have 
the  ruby  from  the  Mogok  mines,  and  little  Sagu  a  jade 
ornament.  There  would  be  enough  to  give  a  pive  for  all 
the  village.  What  singing  and  dancing  there  would  be  on 
the  night  of  the  full  moon !  Whatever  was  left  from  the 
harvest  would  go  into  a  rest-house.  Thus  above  all 
would  they  "acquire  merit." 

In  Rhannee's  mind,  "acquiring  merit"  blended  with  the 
Buddha's  blessing  of  good  health  for  little  Sagu.  Per- 
haps, they  thought,  there  would  be  a  very  little  rest-house, 
just  a  bit  of  thatched  roof,  enough  to  cover  an  earthen 
jar  and  a  couple  of  cocoanut  shell  cups.  But  perhaps  the 
harvest  would  be  very  generous  and  there  would  be 
enough  for  a  big  rest-house.  Who  knew?  A  fine  one  of 
carved  teak.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen  of  the  shaven,  yellow- 
robed  monks  would  come  to  live  in  the  village,  and  Okpho 
and  Rhannee  would  regularly  "acquire  merit"  throughout 
the  years  by  giving  to  these  monks  on  their  daily  rounds. 

Thus,  at  home  and  going  back  and  forth  to  bazaar  and 
rice-field,  they  talked  of  the  rest-house,  chatting  of  it  with 
their  neighbors. 

But  one  day  Rhannee  did  not  go  to  her  stall.  Little 
Sagu  was  sick.  The  young  mother  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  She  knew  nothing  of  bacilli,  of  mosquitoes,  of 
fevers  carried  by  swamp-dwellers.  There  were  no  doc- 
tors, no  playgrounds  with  visiting  nurses.  Rhannee  called 
in  an  old  woman,  who  commenced  to  talk  of  the  Nats. 
What  Nat  had  been  offended?  The  Nat  of  the  river 
whence  came  the  water  for  the  rice-paddy?  The  Nat  who 
drives  the  fish  away  when  he  is  angry?  Rhannee  went 
over  the  whole  list  of  Nats,  but  she  could  not  locate  the 
trouble.  All  day,  all  through  the  night,  she  worried  as 
little  Sagu  tossed  in  his  fever. 

Next  morning,  a  priest  passed  with  his  begging-bowl — 
not  an  elaborately  decorated  bronze,  like  those  of  the 
Punjab  ;  just  a  simple,  sawn  cocoanut-shell.  Rhannee  added 
to  the  customary  grains  of  rice,  a  bit  of  juggery  palm 
sugar  and  a  copper  coin.  As  the  yellow-robed  monk 
moved  to  give  his  blessing,  she  asked  particularly  for 
one  for  little  Sagu.  But  even  the  priest's  benediction  did 
not  calm  her  restless  babe.  What  could  be  the  cause? 
Then  she  remembered.  A  few  days  before  when  leaving 
for  the  bazaar  she  had  almost  forgotten  the  little  shrine 
back  of  their  home  under  the  big  jak  tree.  The  Nat  had 
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always  been  good  to  them  and  regularly  the  great  melon- 
like  fruits  had  grown  from  the  trunk  of  the  jak  tree. 
But  even  on  that  day  she  had  run  back,  picking  a  sprig  of 
frangipanni  bloom  and  gathering  a  few  grains  of  rice, 
and  had  made  the  offering  to  the  spirit  of  the  great 
jak  tree.  Surely  the  moment's  slip  did  not  deserve  such 
affliction  ! 

When  (  tkplio  came  from  the  rice-paddy  that  night,  she 
sent  him  to  the  idol-maker.  He  bought  an  image  of  the 
Nat,  a  little  statue  of  the  Buddha.  Then  he  took  both 
to  the  pagoda.  He  prayed  earnestly  before  the  great 
calm  statue  of  the  Prince.  He  purchased  a  candle,  too, 
and  a  square  of  gold  leaf  that  he  pasted  on  the  flaring  side 
of  the  pagoda.  As  he  was  leaving,  he  hesitated  on  the 
stairs,  between  the  two  enormous  tiger  statues,  then  he 
returned.  At  a  little  stall,  he  added  to  his  offerings  a  tiny 
'musical  \vimlbell,  asking  the  saffron-clothed  priest  to  hang 
it  with  the  hundreds  of  its  fellows.  How  they  tinkled, 
tinkled,  tinkled. 

"Much  is  the  merit  thou  hast  acquired,  according  to  thy 
means,  peasant  of  the  rice-fields,"  was  the  music  they 
made  in  his  ears,  and  the  night  breeze  carried  it  from  the 
dank  teak  jungle. 

On  the  morrow,  they  bought  from  a  neighbor  two  half- 
tamed  caged  jungle  fowls.  These  they  liberated,  and, 
unknowing  of  the  cause,  the  English  commander  that  night 
had  no  chicken  dinner,  as  a  relief  from  his  ''bit  o'  beef 
that  was  three  years  stored."  But  still  little  Sagu  grew 
more  feverish. 
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They  sent  for  the  village  head  man,  a  venerable  old 
patriarch,  godfather  to  all  the  children  of  the  village.  He 
came,  and  standing  beside  the  grass  mat,  looked  down 
on  the  little,  tossing  body,  and  on  Rhannee,  crouching  be- 
side her  babe.  He  listened  silently  to  the  story.  He  knew 
of  no  more  ways  of  pacifying  the  offended  Nat,  but  he 
had  heard  of  a  strange  man  with  great  power  to  make 


REST-HOUSE    AT    SHWE-DAGON 

The  need  is  not  for  more  rest-houses,  the  creation  of 

an   earlier  day,  but  for  rest-houses  turned   to  a   new 

kind  of  usefulness 

the  sick  well.  This  man  studied  a  drop  of  blood  through 
what  looked  like  a  joint  of  bamboo,  with  a  bit  of  glass  at 
each  end.  The  sage  spoke  English  like  the  red-coated 
officers  of  the  army,  but  he  came  from  another  country, 
from.  America. 

The  parents  vacillated  between  satisfying  the  offended 
Xats  and  calling  the  strange  American.  Rhannee  sobbed 
that  she  would  even  go  far  into  the  teak  to  bring  orchids 
for  the  Nat  of  the  jak  tree,  for  now  she  remembered 
that  she  had  used  the  heart-wood  of  a  big  branch  of  the 
tree  blown  down  in  the  storm,  one  day,  and  had  boiled 
the  pieces  of  wood  to  make  a  yellow  dye  for  the  very  silk 
that  she  was  then  wearing.  Perhaps  at  this,  the  Nat  was 
wroth.  And  orchids  from  the  deep,  deep  jungle  might 
appease. 

Finally,  however,  the  head  man  was  heeded.  The  doc- 
tor came  at  their  sending.  He  found  the  baby  very  sick. 
There  were  several  weeks  of  anxious  nursings.  Okpho 
counted  the  hours  each  day  till  the  sunset  home-going 
Rhannee  grew  thin. 

But  at  last,  the  doctor's  skill  prevailed.  One  day  Sagu 
was  so  much  better  that  Rhannee  was  able  to  resume  her 
selling  in  the  bazaar.  She  chatted  light-heartedly  again, 
and  looked  lovingly  on  little  Sagu.  Again  her  thoughts 
turned  to  the  rest-house,  to  "acquiring  merit," — now  with 
a  strange  new  feeling  of  gratitude  to  all  the  Nats  and  to 
the  great  pitying  Buddha. 

Meantime,  the  rice  grew  and  mellowed.  The  yield  was 
enormously  bountiful.  Day  after  day  Okpho  and  Rhannee 
brought  back  great  bundles  of  gleanings.  Then  was  held 
the  big  pive.  They  invited  the  physician,  the  man  with 
the  bamboo-like  tube  with  bits  of  glass  at  each  end, 
through  which  he  studied  drops  of  blood.  The  pive  was 
held  on  that  night  most  beloved  by  Buddha,  the  night  of 
the  full  moon.  Okpho  told  of  the  harvest,  repeated  his 
plan  to  build,  with  his  surplus,  the  big  rest-house  of  carved 
teak  from  the  jungle.  By  building  such  a  rest-house,  they 
would  acquire  so  much  merit  that  they  could  lend  some  to 
their  neighbors,  for  improvident  neighbors,  in  an  emer- 
gency, borrow  "merit"'  in  Burmah  as  they  borrow  sugar  or 
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eggs  in  America.  And  he  told,  too,  how  the  doctor,  who 
saved  little  Sagu,  had  come  a  long  way  on  elephant-back 
to  their  pivc  and  would  discuss  the  rest-house  plan;;  with 
them. 

After  Okpho's  speech  came  the  dance  and  the  singing, 
and  then  the  play,  where  the  actors  wore  queer  masks, 
with  faces  of  monsters ;  and  after  the  play  the  doctor 
arose  and  began  to  speak.  He  had  lived  long  in  Burmah, 
and  talked  to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  He  said  it  was 
well  to  follow  the  teachings  of  Guatama,  the  Buddha.  It 
was  right  to  "acquire  merit" ;  to  build  a  big  rest-house  was 
good.  But  here  were  many  farmers,  and  the  harvest  of 
each  had  been  abundant.  Each  might  feel  impelled  to 
build  another  rest-house,  whereas  already  Burmah  had 
ten  times  too  many.  It  was  not  now  as  in  the  old  days, 
when  there  was  scant  surplus  with  which  to  "acquire 
merit."  Now  the  rice  farmer  of  the  rich  lands  had  the 
whole  fruit  of  his  labor.  There  was  no  more  brigandage ; 
no  more  bandits.  The  English  soldiers  had  stopped  that. 
No  longer  did  corrupt  officials  appropriate  most  of  what 
dacoits  spared.  Since,  then,  there  were  many  rest-houses 
and  much  riches,  why  not  use  these  riches  to  "acquire 
merit"  in  a  better  way,  as  did  men  in  his  America? 

Then  he  told  the  story  of  playgrounds  for  the  little 
children  of  his  own  far-away  land.  On  these  played  blue- 
eyed  babies.  Many  of  them  actually  were  white  haired. 
Some  had  shaggy  heads  as  yellow  as  the  ripened  straw  of 
the  rice.  In  his  land,  villages  were  big,  like  Mandalay  and 
Rangoon.  Houses  were  five  stories  high.  The  wide-eyed 
listeners  asked  if  America  had  teak  jungles.  "No,"  he 
answered,  "nor  any  pagodas  with  golden  spires."  But 
they  had  had  great  jungles  of  other  trees,  and  they  called 
their  jungles,  "forests."  Some  of  the  little  villages  had 
grown  big.  But  in  the  big  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  little 
ones,  they  had  a  kind  of  rest-house, — a  recreation  center, 
a  playground. 

And  he  told  them  how  there  were  story-tellers  at  the 
playground,  just  as  in  Burmah  there  were  nuns  who  told 
stories  of  the  young  manhood  of  Buddha.  There  were 
playground  nature-study  clubs — did  not  their  own  Buddha 
teach  them  of  the  wee  beasties?  He  told  of  folk-dances, 
just  like  the  dances  of  their  pu'c — held  that  night  in  the 
shadows  of  the  mango  trees,  black  bulked  against  the  full 
moon.  He  told  how  these  play  centers  were  really  schools. 
One  serious  peasant  asked  him  if  they  were  like  the  Budd- 
hist schools.  The  doctor  thought  of  American  discipline 
and  could  hardly  restrain  his  amusement  as  he  explained 


that  American  children  do  not  all  shout  at  once.  No, 
their  books  were  not  made  of  slits  of  palm  leaf.  In  some 
of  the  newer  play  schools,  they  did  not  use  books  at  all. 
But  the  children  did  learn.  He  himself  had  learned  to 
use  that  bamboo  thing,  called  a  microscope.  One  by  one 
around  their  circle  they  laughingly  tried  to  pronounce  the 
new  word. 

The  doctor  told  how  on  the  nature-study  field  excur- 
sions from  his  playground,  he  had  become  interested  in 
science,  and  so  came  to  learn  how.  by  reading  a  drop  of 
little  Sagu's  blood,  he  could  make  the  baby  better. 

Burmah,  he  said,  was  no  longer  to  be  a  hermit  country. 
It  had  come  into  the  family  of  nations.  Once  at  Rangoon 
the  sky-line  was  broken  only  by  the  pagoda  spires.  Now 
there  were  more  factory  chimneys  than  pagodas.  The 
tinkling  of  the  temple  wind-bells  was  lost  in  the  whirr  of 
factory  wheels.  The  young  people  were  leaving  the  rice- 
paddies  to  live  in  cities.  They  wanted  to  wear  golf  caps 
instead  of  silk  head-dresses.  Down  in  Rangoon,  they 
dyed  their  yellow  silks  with  a  juice  made  from  the  black 
coal  of  the  steamers.  Xo  longer  in  that  city  was  the  jak 
wood  boiled  for  dye. 

Burmah.  which  they  all  loved,  must  learn  the  new  way. 
And  the  big  city  way  was  not  in  every  way  the  best  way. 
Their  rest-houses  must  change  as  all  Burmah  was  chang- 
ing. They  must  learn  to  make  these  houses  real  play 
centers.  Playgrounds,  play  centers,  must  grow  as  fast  as 
the  factories  that  were  making  big  cities.  While  they 
built  fewer  but  better  rest-houses,  they  might  follow 
Buddha's  admonition  to  "acquire  merit"  by  making  these 
few  more  useful  than  all  the  old  ones  had  been.  That 
was  to  be  done  by  supporting  there  people  trained  to  a 
new  kind  of  usefulness. 

He  told  how,  in  his  own  land,  play  leaders,  nature- 
study  leaders,  even  folk-dance  leaders,  did  such  work. 
He  related  how  nurses  at  the  playgrounds  taught  of  a  bet- 
ter way  to  cure  the  sick  than  buying  images,  candles,  or 
gold  leaf.  He  said  one  best  "acquired  merit,"  not  by  offer- 
ings after  a  loved  one  was  sick,  but  by  preventing  sick- 
ness. 

So  it  came  about  that  little  Sagu's  illness  brought  these 
simple  rice  planters  a  new  friend.  The  pwe  was  not  the 
last  occasion  of  their  seeing  him.  It  was,  however,  the 
beginning  of  new  ways  in  the  village. 

Today,  in  scores  of  places  throughout  Burmah.  the  need 
is  for  more  like  the  doctor  to  help  in  finding  the  new  ways 
for  "acquiring  merit." 


ACQUIRING    MERIT — THE    OLD    WAY 

Hindu  fakir  on  a  bed  of  nails.  These  parasites  acquire  a  reputation 
for  great  holiness  because  of  such  self-inflicted  tortures.  They  are 
spreading  into  Burmah  in  swarms.  Recently  a  group  of  them  are 
said  to  have  arranged  ivith  an  American  manufacturer  of  moving  pic- 
tures to  reproduce  for  them  the  various  miracles  of  the  Hindu  mythol- 
ogy in  order  to  extort  larger  sums  from  the  ignorant  and  superstitious 
masses.  The  use  of  the  moving  picture  in  India  for  such  a  purpose  is 

a  remarkable  instance  of  how  the 

new  implements  of  recreation  may 

be  distorted 
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IF 

IF  THE  purpose  of  the  United  States  is  to  intervene 
either  to  rehabilitate  or  to  annex  Mexico,  then  the 
apparent  shift  in  the  course  of  the  administration  in  the 
last  ten  days  is  a  confession  of  two  years'  shilly-shallying 
and  delay.  Secretary  Lansing's  presentation  of  our 
grounds  for  action  is  no  more  convincing  than  Senator 
Root's  soon  after  Vera  Cruz. 

If  our  purpose  is  to  support  and  develop  constitutional 
government  in  the  republic  to  the  south,  on  the  ground 
that  that  is  the  only  sure  basis  for  its  social  welfare,  then 
we  are  scrapping  all  that  we  have  done  in  friendship  and 
encouragement  in  the  past  two  years ;  for  the  one  thing 
which  must  force  Carranza  to  the  needless  choice  between 
war  and  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  between  war 
and  a  return  to  anarchy  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  self- 
government  have  shown  greater  promise  than  ever  before, 
is  the  cumulative  occupation  of  Mexican  territory  by  an 
alien  army — putting  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  every 
enemy  of  the  slowly  crystallizing  government. 

MEXICO 

THE  Austrian  government  told  its  people  that  for  their 
self -protection  they  must  invade  Servia  and  root  out 
its  hotbeds  of  assassination ;  and  the  Austrian  people  be- 
lieved. The  German  government  told  its  people  that  for 
their  self-protection  they  must  occupy  Belgium,  because 
Belgium  was  the  gateway  for  their  enemies ;  and  the  Ger- 
man people  believed.  The  American  government  tells  its 
people  that  we  must  occupy  territory  in  a  neighbor- 
ing state  for  our  self-protection,  because  of  guerrilla  raids 
across  the  border.  Will  the  American  people  believe  ?  Or 
will  they  believe  only  on  the  stern  condition  that  other 
and  more  modern  alternatives  than  superior  killing-ability 
have  been  resorted  to  as  the  way  out  and  have  all  proved 
fruitless? 

Are  there  other  such  ways  in  dealing  with  the  factors 
in  the  situation?  One  of  those  factors  is  the  pressure 
and  provocation  on  the  American  side.  President  Wilson 
two  years  ago,  and  again  at  the  time  of  the  Columbus 
raid,  intimated  that  the  springs  of  the  trouble  lay  in 
American  commercial  interests ;  and  not  the  least  of  the 
charges  which  have  been  current  has  been  that  Villa  was 
himself  paid  to  do  his  job.  If  after  blood  flows,  after 
the  enmity  of  all  Latin  America  has  been  raised  against 
us,  it  is  discovered  that  we  are  the  victims  of  a  plot,  it 
will  make  the  government  look  like  thirty  cents,  or,  if  you 
will,  like  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

The  situation  calls  for  a  competent  civil  method  for  get- 
ting at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  on  this  side — an  incisive 
commission  of  inquiry  which  will  lay  bare  the  roots  of  that 
growth,  of  which  Secretary  Lansing's  note  merely  describes 


the  foliage.  Xot  until  we  clean  out  the  guerrilla  forces  on 
the  American  side — or  convince  ourselves  that  they  are 
non-existent  among  us,  'should  we  be  stampeded  one  fur- 
ther step  into  Mexico. 

Embittered,  volatile,  lawless  people  of  the  Mexican 
mountain  lands  are  another  factor.  Generation  after  gen- 
eration, we  are  told,  the  Yaqui  Indians  were  kept  in  a 
state  of  provoked  war  by  grafting  Mexican  officials  who 
profited  out  of  the  commissary  end  of  their  army.  It  is 
these  people  and  their  neighbors,  loosened  by  the  very 
processes  of  revolution,  who  are  in  contact  with  our  troops. 
It  is  silly  enough  to  leave  the  decision  as  between  war  and 
peace  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  at  Washington  and' at 
Mexico  City.  It  is  intolerable  to  practically  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  such  folk ;  one  flare-up  and  clash  leading  to  an- 
other; war  feeding  and  justifying  itself  on  the  give-and- 
take  of  events.  As  a  people,  are  we  convinced  that,  if 
the  superior  American  troops  had  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Carranza  government  as  a  police  force, 
rather  than  kept  there  as  a  foreign  body,  potentially  an 
army  of  invasion,  the  troubles  would  not  have  mended? 

Last  week,  constructive  peace  organizations  set  going  a 
plan  for  a  voluntary,  unofficial  conference  of  American 
and  Mexican  citizens,  to  meet  at  El  Paso.  The  move 
raised  the  question  of  why  not  a  joint  official  conference 
of  civil  rather  than  military  men;  and  if  that  fails,  of 
calling  again  on  the  A.  B.  C.  mediators — not  only  as  a 
possible  agency  for  arbitration,  but  more  immediately  as 
affording  a  basis  for  an  international  commission  to  take 
over  responsibility  for  law  and  order  in  the  border  coun- 
try, without  affronting  Mexican  sovereignty ;  and  in  a 
way  which  would  enable  the  peace  forces  in  both  Ameri- 
can republics  to  sustain  their  governments  in  a  moderate 
course  or  hold  them  to  it. 

TO  THE  N.  E.  A. 

ONE  year  ago  the  public  school  teachers  of  this  country, 
in  convention  assembled,  declared  that  they  looked 
upon  the  war  now  ravaging  Europe  as  a  "tragedy  having 
no  parallel  in  history."    They  continued : 

"Of  all  the  institutions  working  for  the  unification  of  mankind 
and  the  improvement  of  the  social  welfare,  the  school  stands 
first.  .  .  .  What  our  civilization  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  century 
hence  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  attitude  assumed  toward 
these  new  questions  of  international  relationships  by  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  public  education  in  all  lands  and 
nations." 

No  discernment  of  a  duty,  no  acceptance  of  an  obliga- 
tion, could  be  stronger  than  these  words.  Next  week  the 
teachers  of  the  country  will  again  be  gathered  together  for 
deliberation  and  mind-searching.  They  will  come,  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  strong,  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  whatever  militaristic 
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thinking  and  pride  of  nationalism  this  country  affords — 
New  York  city. 

What  have  these  teachers  done  since  August  of  last 
year  to  make  good  their  glowing  pronouncement?  Then 
they  asserted  that  the  spirit  of  internationalism  must  be 
made  triumphant.  They  bemoaned  the  "ineffectiveness" 
of  education  in  the  past.  They  said  that  Europe's  educa- 
tion had  failed,  "but  we  cannot  console  ourselves  that 
the  results  would  have  been  markedly  different  with  us 
had  this  nation  engaged  in  such  a  titanic  struggle." 

"The  heroes  of  each  nation's  history  have  been  those  who  have 
done  the  greatest  injury  to  other  nations  and  who  have  killed  the 
greatest  number  of  foreigners  rather  than  those  who  have  con- 
ferred the  greatest  benefits  on  mankind.  Our  geography  has  re- 
lated too  much  to  the  position,  growth,  and  commercial  progress 
of  our  own  nation  and  too  little  to  our  relations  with  other 
peoples.  .  .  .  The  discipline  of  our  schools  has  been  too  much 
the  discipline  of  the  intellect  and  the  body,  untempcred  by  larger 
conceptions  as  to  justice  and  good  will  among  men." 

These  are  strong  assertions;  they  contain  the  germ  of 
an  educational  reform  of  the  first  magnitude.  Under  this 
doctrine,  text-books  on  history  must  be  rewritten,  geogra- 
phies revised,  the  world's  literature  taught  with  a  new 
sense  of  the  universality  of  experience.  The  school  room 
must  conceive  the  human  race  as  linked  together  in  a 
brotherhood  of  emotion  as  well  as  intellect. 

The  European  war  continues.  Thousands  of  this  coun- 
try's young  men,  fresh  from  their  formal  education,  are 
hurrying  to  our  southern  border  to  menace  a  weaker 
nation.  The  products  of  an  education  "based  upon  too 
narrow  an  outlook"  are  multiplying. 

What  will  the  teachers  do  to  broaden  that  outlook  ?  The 
program  of  their  meeting  provides  for  some  discussion  of 
war  and  education.  Will  this  discussion  end  in  words  or 
in  action?  Will  the  teachers  of  the  country  accept  the 
challenge  they  issued  to  themselves  a  year  ago? 

HEALTH 

TO  judge  by  the  party  platforms,  interest  in  public 
health  is  one  of  the  things  to  suffer  because  of  the 
absorption  of  the  country  in  war.  Four  years  ago,  with  a 
lugubrious  Indiana  politician  in  the  chair,  and  with  a  west- 
ern boss,  heavy  paunched  and  bullet  headed  like  one  of 
Mr.  Opper's  cartoons  of  the  trusts,  snoring  frankly  in  the 
front  row  of  committee  men,  the  Republican  platform 
framers  listened  to  the  arguments  of  a  delegation  of  dis- 
tinguished physicians  who  wanted  something  done  about  it. 
Their  presentment  did  not  filter  through  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  sleeper,  and  left  a  residue  in  the  minds  of 
his  associates,  which  was  translated  into  exactly  five  words. 
This  year  the  Republicans  continued  to  ignore  public 
health  as  an  issue,  the  Progressives  dropped  it  out,  and 
the  Democrats  advocate  practically  what  they  advocated 
four  years  ago — a  reconsideration  of  the  federal  health 
work ;  but  couched  a  trifle  more  vaguely  and  without  re- 
porting progress.  In  addition,  they  favor  federal  tuber- 
culosis sanataria. 

JUSTICE 

INTEREST  in  the  courts  has  suffered  a  greater  slump. 
It  took  the  Democrats  eight  passages  to  deliver  their 
message  four  years  ago ;  the  Republicans  and  Progressives 
six  each.    This  year,  in  no  case,  any. 

In  the  field  of  criminology,  the  Progressives  of  1912 
called  for  the  abolition  of  convict  contract  labor,  a  sys- 
tem of  prison  production  for  governmental  consumption 
only,  and  the  application  of  prisoners'  earnings  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  dependent  families.  These  pronouncements 
are  more  than  matched  by  the  Democrats  in  1916,  whose 


rounded  program  embodies  some  of  the  leading  principles 
through  which  pioneer  American  penologists  have  revo- 
lutionized the  world's  thought.  Their  program  reads : 

"We  demand  that  the  modern  principles  of  prison  re- 
form be  applied  in  our  federal  penal  system.  We  favor 
such  work  for  prisoners  as  shall  give  them  training  in 
remunerative  occupations,  so  that  they  may  make  an  hon- 
est living  when  released  from  prison;  the  setting  apart 
of  the  net  wages  of  the  prisoner  to  be  paid  to  his  dependent 
family  or  to  be  reserved  for  his  own  use  upon  his  release; 
the  liberal  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  federal  parole 
law,  with  due  regard  both  to  the  welfare  of  the  prisoner 
and  the  interests  of  society ;  the  adoption  of  the  probation 
system,  especially  in  the  case  of  first  offenders  not  con- 
victed of  serious  crimes." 

THE    COLORADO    "BEETERS"    AND    WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 

IT  is  sad,  of  course,  that  children  anywhere  should 
suffer  the  experiences  of  the  "beeters."  But  the 
Colorado  women  voters,  informed  for  the  first  time 
of  the  facts  by  the  investigations  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  can  make  all  needed  changes  in  the 
school  law  at  the  next  meeting  of  their  legislature.  (  Sec 
page  371.) 

They  are  confronted  by  no  such  long,  vain  struggle  as 
their  non-voting  sisters  in  New  York  have  for  years 
waged  in  behalf  of  the  cannery  children  robbed  of  the 
benefits  of  the  child  labor  law  by  local  judges  and  juries 
in  whose  selection  New  York  women  have  no  voice. 
Colorado  women  backing  bills  to  protect  the  "beeters"  are 
immeasurably  better  placed  than  voteless  women  in  New 
jersey  striving  year  after  year  to  mitigate  the  plight  of 
the  little  workers  in  berry  patches  and  bogs. 

In  Ohio  (where  women  do  not  vote)  at  Lodi,  a  com- 
pany controls  1,200  acres  of  land,  and  employs  minors 
for  weeding,  for  pulling  and  topping  onions,  and  other 
similar  work  in  raising  vegetables.  Here  a  visitor  last 
year  found  one  day  103  boys  and  girls  sixteen  years  of 
age  and  under ;  2  boys  of  eight  years  who  had  worked 
two  seasons,  having  begun  when  they  were  six  years  old : 
6  boys  nine  years  old,  3  of  them  having  worked  three 
seasons,  and  2  four  seasons ;  2  girls,  nine  years  old,  had 
worked  two  seasons ;  2  girls  of  eleven  years  had  worked 
four  seasons. 

Nor  are  the  Colorado  women  powerless  like  the  non- 
voting  women  of  several  states  in  which  children  in  the 
cotton  fields  are  often  far  worse  off  than  the  "beeters," 
because  compelled  to  work  under  the  contract  system  side 
by  side  with  convicts.  Fortunate  are  the  women  of  Colo- 
rado whose  course  stretches  clear  before  them.  They  can 
and  doubtless  will  get  the  necessary  legislation  in  1917. 

Anti-suffragists  are  endeavoring  to  discredit  the  voting 
women  of  Colorado  by  quoting  from  an  article  by  Edward 
N.  Clopper  in  THE  SURVEY  for  March  4.  For  anti-suffra- 
gists there  is.  however,  small  comfort  in  the  plight  of  the 
"beeters."  For  what  state  which  has  left  women  without 
votes  has  provided  better  than  Colorado  for  the  children 
employed  in  agriculture? 

The  Colorado  revelations  are  only  one  link  in  the  long 
chain  of  studies,  past  and  to  come,  of  our  country's  neg- 
lect of  its  rural  children.  So  dieadful,  in  fact,  is  that 
neglect  that  Congress  seems  to  be  about  to  pass  the  Smith- 
Hughes  bill  for  federal  aid  to  rural  secondary  schools.  A 
nation-wide  permanent  federal  aid  committee,  too,  is  in 
process  of  formation,  whose  purpose  is  to  demand  that 
the  federal  government  shall  extend  such  substantial  mone- 
tary aid  to  the  several  states  as  will  enable  them  to  provide 
adequate  industrial  and  agricultural  education,  to  improve 
rural  schools,  and  to  eliminate  illiteracy. 

FLORENCE  KELLEY. 
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THE    MONTH 

JL'NE  opened  with  renewed  talk  of 
peace  in  Germany  and  England.  It 
closed  with  war  talk  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  Betwixt  and 
between,  the  railroads  and  the  railroad 
men  staged  a  significant  object  lesson  in 
negotiation  between  clashing  interests. 

Representatives  of  300,000  men  in  the 
train  crews  of  the  whole  country  and  of 
twenty  billion  dollars  invested  in  rail- 
roads met  at  New  York.  One  side  was 
willing  and  even  eager  to  forego  its  un- 
doubted strength  to  refuse  forthright  the 
demands  of  the  men,  the  other  side  its 
unquestioned  power  to  tie  up  the  country 
as  tight  as  a  drum.  Instead,  they  sat  down 
round  a  table  and  for  a  fortnight  en- 
gaged in  the  difficult,  time-consuming, 
democratic  process  of  discussion,  of 
swap  and  dicker. 

It  was  the  greatest  example  of  col- 
lective bargaining  which  we  have  had 
in  this  country.  That  the  result  was  a 
failure  to  agree  over  the  men's  demand 
for  "a  basic  eight-hour  day"  seemed  to 
the  onlookers  much  less  significant  than 
the  fact  that  it  had  been  held  at  all.  For 
there  are  several  further  steps,  ending 
with  the  appeal  for  mediation  by  the 
federal  government,  before  the  final  re- 
sort to  force  in  strike  or  lockout.  And 
these  are  slow,  halting  steps  that  make 
for  understanding  on  the  part  of  both 
sides  and  on  the  part  of  the  public,  which 
has  been  represented  throughout  by  a 
corps  of  newspaper  reporters  freely  ad- 
mitted to  all  sessions. 

Very  different  is  the  situation  in  the 
cloak,  suit  and  skirt  trades  in  New  York, 
where  the  manufacturers  abrogated  the 
protocol.  The  60,000  workers  on  strike 
or  locked  out  have  stuck  to  their  demand 
for  collective  bargaining  until  news- 
papers, college  professors,  settlements, 
churches, — almost  the  whole  city  has 
gone  on  record  in  hearty  approval  of 
their  pluck.  The  question  now  is 
whether  they  can  hold  out  against 
empty  cupboards  and  babies  crying  for 
milk,  and  a  citizens  committee  is  rais- 
ing funds  and  giving  relief. 

The  platforms  of  the  three  major  par- 
ties have  to  do  chiefly  with  "American- 


ism" with  the  loud  pedal,  much  of  it 
awakening  echoes  of  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned Fourth  of  July  oration.  The  Pro- 
gressives' 1912  program  is  salvaged  in 
part  by  the  Democrats,  but  all  three 
parties  pretty  well  lost  sight  of  social 
and  industrial  justice  in  the  scramble  to 
rally  around  the  flag.  The  real  issues 
of  the  campaign  are  expected  to  come 
from  the  stump  rather  than  the  plat- 
forms— from  President  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Hughes. 

At  the  big  annual  convention  of  medi- 
cal men  in  Detroit,  an  enthusiastic  re- 
ception was  given  every  reference  to 
health  insurance,  and  Massachusetts  has 
followed  California's  lead  in  appointing 
a  commission  to  study  it.  But  Massa- 
chusetts has  included  not  only  insurance 
against  sickness  but  unemployment  and 
old  age  as  well — a  big  flank  movement 
to  slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose  in 
which  the  doctor  is  heartily  joining 
through  a  special  committee  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Colum- 
bia University  has  been  given  another 
$100,000  to  study  the  cause  of  cancer. 
Johns  Hopkins  is  to  have  a  special  school 
for  the  training  of  public  health  officers. 


Cesarc  in  New  York  Sun 

"AM    I   INTERVENING,    INTERFERING   OR 
JUST  'BUTTING  IN'?" 


Twenty  thousand  women  met  in  New 
York  for  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Suffrage,  the  big  issue  of  the  last  bien- 
nial, was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
this  time  and  a  woman  voter  elected 
president.  The  big  new  step  of  1916  was 
the  vote  to  join  the  National  Council  of 
Women,  which  automatically  puts  all  of 
the  club  women  of  America  in  the  ranks 
of  the  fifteen  million  women  of  all  coun- 
tries organized  for  world-wide  relations 
through  the  International  Council  of 
Women. 

FOR  CIVILIAN  INTERVEN- 
TION IN  MEXICO 

BEFORE  the  militia  had  mobilized 
and  almost  as  quickly  as  the  War 
Department  and  the  Red  Cross  had  got- 
ten under  way,  the  American  Union 
Against  Militarism  took  steps  to  enable 
the  civilian  populations  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  to  express  themselves 
on  the  issues  of  war  and  peace,  to  make 
public  an  unmilitary  interpretation  of  the 
events  that  are  leading  to  a  rupture  and 
to  do  it  at  the  friction  point — on  the 
border. 

After  an  all-night  session  in  New 
•York  city,  the  union  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  Wilson  declaring  that  a  war 
resulting  from  a  determination  to  keep 
our  troops  in  Mexico  would  be  "nothing 
but  a  national  humiliation."  And  it 
called  upon  three  civilians  in  Mexico 
and  three  in  the  United  States  to  go  at 
once  to  El  Paso  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  avoid  hostilities  and  make  for 
mediation. 

The  men  from  our  side  are  David 
Starr  Jordan,  William  Jennings  Bryan 
and  Frank  P.  Walsh.  The  Mexicans  are 
Dr.  Atl,  editor  of  Action  Mondial,  a 
weekly  paper  published  at  Mexico  City  : 
Luis  Manuel  Rojas,  director  of  the 
Biblioteca  National  in  Mexico  City ;  and 
Modesto  C.  Rolland,  a  Mexican  engineer 
who  lives  in  New  York  city. 

The  telegram  to  President  Wilson  was 
as  follows : 

"From  the  beginning  of  your  adminis- 
tration you  have  consistently  opposed  in- 
tervention on  the  ground  that  there  was 
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June   in    the    Beet    Fields 


By  Edward  N.  Clapper 

NATIONAL   CHILD   LABOR   COMMITTEE 


J'lli.llix    bl/    JfilK 


' I '  HE  three  grown-ups  and  the  six  children  pictured  here  were  working  in 
J  Colorado  sugar-beet  fields  in  June  of  last  year  when  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  made  its  investigations.  The  children  ranged  from  /  to  12 
years  of  age.  Their  father  said :  "They  can  thin  beets  better  than  grown-ups. 
We  all  work  fourteen  hours  a  day  sometimes  because  when  the  beets  is  ready 
they  has  to  be  done." 

"The  beets  is  ready"  again  and  once  more  the  children  have  been  out  of 
school  at  work  in  the  fields.  The  land  has  been  tilled  and  the  seed  sown  and 
the  plants  are  up.  As  soon  as  three  or  four  leaves  appear,  the  beets  are  thinned 
because  if  this  is  delayed  too  long  the  roots  of  the  plants  left  in  the  soil  may 
be  injured. 

Boys  and  girls  of  7  or  8  years  and  upward  work  steadily  at  this  task  all 
dav.  bending  over  the  plants,  their  nimble  fingers  enabling  them  to  keep  pace 
•with  the  adults.  And  the  rows  must  be  hoed  and  kept  free  from  weeds  all 
summer  until  the  beets  have  matured.  If  a  farmer  and  his  wife  have  five  or 
six  children  they  need  not  hire  extra  hands  to  cultivate  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of 
beets  a  season,  and  in  a  few  years,  if  they  are  thrifty,  they  can  save  enough  to 
buy  more  land.  Children's  happiness  and  schooling  do  not  count  against  beets. 
Work  in  the  fields  is  a  considerable  strain  because  of  the  constant  stooping 
it  requires.  Also  it  means  long  hours  of  work  in  the  hot  sun — not  an  easy  job 
for  any  child.  But  besides  that,  sugar-beet  work  means  the  yearly  loss  of  from 
two  to  twenty-two  weeks  of  schoolinq  for  the  children.  In  Colorado  53  per 
cent  of  the  "beeters"  are  retarded  in  school,  as  compared  with  20  per  cent  of 
the  other  children.  And  it  has  been  estimated  that  about  5,000  children  under 
16  years  of  age  work  in  the  beet  fields  of  this  state.  (See  page  .?/<?.) 


THREE   ADULTS    AND    SI> 


^ILDREN    AT   WORK   ON   A    SUGAR   BEET   FARM 
NEAR    GREELEY,    COLO. 


not  sufficient  cause  for  war ;  that  Presi- 
dent Carranza  could  not  with  justice  be 
held  responsible  for  isolated  raids  on  the 
border,  possibly  inspired — as  you  have 
pointed  out — by  Americans  interested  in 
intervention;  and  that  the  occupation  of 
Mexican  territory  by  the  United  States 
would  be  an  act  of  aggression  against  a 
friendly  republic  that  should  receive  our 
help  and  forbearance  in  its  task  of 
reconstruction. 

"The  dispersal  of  Villa's  band  removed 
the  original  reason  for  keeping  United 
States  troops  in  Mexico.  We  feel  that 
the  withdrawal  of  these  troops  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  national  honor 
and  as  a  demonstration  of  our  good  faith 
to  the  Latin-American  republics.  The 
continued  presence  of  the  military  is  a 
provocation  to  the  Mexican  people  and 
makes  it  increasingly  difficult  for  the  de 
facto  government  to  control  the  situa- 
tion. A  war  arising  out  of  the  de- 
termination of  our  government  to  keep 
its  troops  in  Mexican  territory  would 
be  nothing  but  a  national  humiliation." 

Students  from  26  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, assembled  at  the  Conference  on 
International  Relations  in  session  at 
Cleveland,  united  in  sending  a  telegram 
to  President  Wilson  on  June  24  urging 
creation  of  a  joint  commission  to  take 
over  responsibility  of  preserving  order 
on  the  Mexican  border  as  an  alternative 
to  war.  The  appeal  reads: 

"We  submit  that  further  penetration 
of  Mexican  territory,  intervention,  or  in- 
vasion in  any  form  will  violate  high 
principles  of  respect  for  sovereignty  of 
weaker  peoples  upon  which  the  Demo- 
ratic  party  has  gone  before  the  country 
in  its  St.  Louis  platform ;  will  nullify  the 
generous  policy  which  your  administra- 
tion has  maintained  toward  the  Mexican 
people  for  two  years ;  will  wreck  the  slow 
upbuilding  of  constitutional  government 
as  a  great  fruit  of  revolution ;  and  will 
destrov  Pan-American  friendship  and 
good  will." 

If  the  joint  commission  proves  im- 
practicable, the  appeal  urges  the  creation 
of  a  "Pan  American  commission  to  take 
over  practical  problems  of  border 
patrol,  without  offense  to  Mexican 
sovereignty  and  as  a  basis  for  continued 
friendship  between  the  peoples  of  the 
two  great  republics."  The  President  is 
further  asked  to  institute  at  once  civil 
inquiry  into  "self-interested  American 
sources  of  enmity  which  you  at  different 
times  have  denounced." 

RED  CROSS  PLANS  FOR  THE 
MILITIA 

WITH  the  calling  of  the  National 
Guard  to  the  colors,  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  announced  that  it  will 
undertake  two  important  lines  of  ser- 
vice. It  will  collect  and  distribute  sup- 
plies for  the  soldiers  in  camps,  and  will 
care  for  the  destitute  families  of 
soldiers.  Nineteen  base  hospitals  have 
been  organized  or  are  in  process  of  being 
organized.  Each  will  have  a  capacity 
of  500  patients. 
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Every  Red  Cross  chapter  that  has  not 
already  divided  its  work  into  two  sec- 
tions, namely,  a  section  on  military  re- 
lief and  a  section  on  civilian  relief,  in 
line  with  the  recent  division  of  the  na- 
tional organization,  is  urged  to  do  so 
at  once.  The  section  on  military  relief 
is  to  have  charge  of  sending  supplies  to 
soldiers,  and  the  section  on  civilian  re- 
lief of  work  in  behalf  of  families.  Poli- 
cies governing  work  of  the  latter  char- 
acter will  be  made  public  later,  it  is 
announced. 

F.verv  chapter  is  expected  to  make  im- 
mediate arrangements  to  receive  and 
forward  supplies  to  the  soldiers.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Red  Cross  at  the 
present  time  to  establish  receiving  and 
distributing  depots  at  San  Antonio  and 
El  Paso.  Intermediate  depots  will  prob- 
ably be  established  at  other  places. 

Xot  everything  that  people  may  want 
to  send  will  be  accepted.  The  list  of 
acceptable  articles  is  as  follows :  Read- 
ing matter,  games,  comfort  bags,  pa- 
jamas, cotton  socks  (medium  weight, 
large  sizes),  towels,  pipes  and  smoking 
tobacco,  cigarettes,  electric  fans  (to 
hospitals),  chewing  gum,  chocolate  in  tin 
boxes,  hard  candies,  George  Washington 
coffee,  evaporated  cream,  and  canned 
fruits  and  other  delicacies  in  tins.  Per- 
ishable, heavy  and  bulky  articles,  and 
articles  of  food  and  drink  that  are  harm- 
ful will  not  l)e  accepted. 

A  widespread  movement  is  apparently 
manifesting  itself  among  employers 
whose  employes  are  responding  to  the 
mobilization  call  to  continue  the  wages 
and  keep  open  the  positions  of  such  men. 
The  Xew  York  Times  has  published  a  list 
of  ninety-seven  employers  with  offices 
in  Xew  York  city  who  have  agreed  to 
take  this  action. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  joint  resolution 
carrying  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  support  of  the  dependent  families 
of  national  guardsmen,  but  the  resolu- 
tion was  stopped  by  the  Senate. 

Meanwhile  Red  Cross  headquarters  in 
many  cities  received  applications  from 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  who 
wanted  to  enlist  their  services  in  the 
work  of  the  organization.  Among  these 
were  many  wives  of  national  guardsmen 
who  asked  to  be  sent  to  Mexico  or  the 
Mexican  boundary  at  once. 

THE   COLLAPSING    CHARGES 
AGAINST  OSBORNE 

A  MOTHER  count  in  the  indict- 
ment brought  against  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne  last  December  by  a 
\Yestchester  county  grand  jury  has 
collapsed.  The  Appellate  Division  of 
the  Xew  York  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided in  effect  that  if  the  former  warden 
of  Sing  Sing  is  ever  to  be  tried  on  the 
charge  of  neglect  of  duty,  the  prosecu- 
tion will  have  to  make  its  case  without 
attacking  his  personal  character. 


Patrick  Henry  Addressing  the  First  Continental  Congress,  Philadelphia,  1774 

One  Nation;  One  People 


WHEN    Patrick    Henry    de- 
clared that   oppression  had 
effaced  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
colonies,  he  voiced  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Continental  Congress. 

In  the  crisis,  the  colonies  were 
willing  to  unite  for  their  common 
safety,  but  at  that  time  the  people 
could  not  immediately  act  as  a 
whole,  because  it  took  so  long  for 
news  to  travel  from  colony  to  colony. 

The  early  handicaps  of  distance 
and  delay  were  greatly  reduced  and 
direct  communication  was  es- 
tablished between  communities  with 
the  coming  of  the  railroads  and  the 
telegraph.  They  connected  places. 
The  telephone  connects  persons 
irrespective  of  place.  The  telephone 
system  has  provided  the  means  of 
individual  communication  which 


brings  into  one  national  family,  so 
to  speak,  the  whole  people. 

Country  wide  in  its  scope,  the 
Bell  System  carries  the  spoken 
word  from  person  to  person  any- 
where, annihilating  both  time  and 
distance. 

The  people  have  become  so  ab- 
solutely unified  by  means  of  the 
facilities  for  transportation  and  com- 
munication that  in  any  crisis  they 
can  decide  as  a  united  people  and 
act  simultaneously,  wherever  the 
location  of  the  seat  of  government. 

In  the  early  days,  the  capital 
was  moved  from  place  to  place, 
because  of  sectional  rivalry,  but  to- 
day Independence  Hall  is  a  symbol 
of  union,  revered  alike  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  most  distant 
American  city. 


AMERICAN 


One  Policy 


TELEPHONE  AND 
AND    ASSOCIATED 

One  System 


TELEGRAPH 
COMPANIES 


COMPANY 


Universal  Service 


Giant  All  Steel  Playground  Apparatus 


Sold  Direct  from  Factory. 
Liberal  Discounts  to  Schools 

Slides,  Giant  Strides.  Merry- 
gorounds,  Swings,  See-saws, 
Bars,  Rings,  Trapeze.  Basket 
Balls,  Goals,  Complete  line  of 
Sporting  Goods,  etc.,  etc. 
Giant  Apparatus  is  construct- 
ed so  that  erection  cost  is  very 
small. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  !  4  and 
let  us  assist  in  your  selections. 

GIANT  MFG.  CO. 

228  SOUTH  MAIN 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS  -  IOWA 


Tothill  Playground 
Apparatus 

Endorsed  by  United  States  Government 


Every  Playground  in  Chicago  is  equipped 
with  Tothill's  Playground  Apparatus. 
Originator  of  Guaranteed  Playground 
Apparatus  made  for  Safety,  Durability 
and  Comfort. 

W.  S.  TOTHILL 

World's  Largest  Playground  Apparatus  Manufacturer 
Tothill  Building.  Chicago.  Ills. 
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BUY 


THAT  MEANS:  - 

'  Test  and  try  before  yoti  b  uy 


The  largest  users  of  typewriters  have  the  privilege 
of  buying  that  way.  You  have  exactly  the  same 
opportunity  when  you  buy  the 


EMINGTO 


TYPE.  WRITE, JR- 


Remington  Quality;  Remington  Workmanship;  Remington  Guarantee 

Produced  purposely  to  supply  the  demand  fora  high-grade 
but  low-priced  writing  machine  for  the  home,  the  farm, 
the  store,  the  office  and  the  study. 


Send  in  the  coupon, 
and  we  will  mail  the 
machine  by  parcel 
post.  Use  it  for  ten 
days.  TTien — when 
you  have  found  out 
how  good  it  is,  keep 
it  and  send  us  the 
payments  specified  in 
this  coupon. 


CUT  OUT-AND  POST  TODAY 


Remington   Typewriter   Company, 

(Incorporated ) 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  me  a  Remington  Junior  Type- 
writer, price  $50,  on  tree  examination.  It 
is  understood  thit  I  may  return  the  machine, 
if  I  choose,  within  ten  days.  If  I  decide 
to  purchase  it,  I  agree  to  pay  for  it  in  10 
monthly  payments  of  $5  each. 


Classified  Advertisements 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED 

ASSISTANT  MATRON 

To  be  in  charge  of 

HOUSEHOLD 
DEPARTMENT 

Address,  giving-  fullest  particulars 
Secretary 

THE  NATIONAL  FARM  SCHOOL 
407  Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  trained  social  worker, 
must  be  a  graduate  nurse,  to  take  charge 
of  social  service  work  in  hospital  located 
in  Massachusetts.  Address  2340,  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AS  EXECUTIVE  or  first  assistant  in 
large  Health  Center  or  similar  work,  by 
college  woman  with  10  years'  experience 
in  health  education  and  administration; 
particularly  interested  in  field  teaching  of 
students,  in  organization  and  research. 
Address  2319,  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  service  during  August  and 
September.  Experienced  worker.  Hos- 
pital work  preferred.  Willa  Murray. 
Chicago  School  Philanthropy,  Chicago. 

YOUNG  woman  with  training  and  experi- 
ence desires  position  as  executive  head  of 
settlement  or  charity  organization.  Address 
2339,  SURVEY. 


The  court  unanimously  sustained  an 
earlier  decision  striking  out  the  sixth 
count  in  the  indictment.  This  count 
accused  Mr.  Osborne  of  neglecting  his 
duty  by  committing  "various  unlawful 
and  unnatural  acts"  with  inmates  of  the 
prison. 

Mr.  Osborne's  attorneys  contended  thai 
the  charge  was  so  loosely  stated  as  tc 
constitute  no  crime  and  that  its  whole 
effect  would  be  to  let  the  prosecution  in- 
troduce witnesses  attacking  Mr.  Os- 
borne's personal  character  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  exciting  prejudice  against 
him.  The  court  upheld  this  view,  say- 
ing: 

"The  sixth  count  contains  no  statement 
of  acts  constituting  a  crime.  It  contain; 
characterizations  that  are  legally  mean- 
ingless in  the  legitimate  prosecution  of  i 
criminal  action,  but  oppressively  injuri 
ous  by  suggestion." 

It  was  with  difficulty,  said  Mr.  Os 
home's  personal  counsel  after  the  de- 
cision, that  the  former  warden's  attor 
neys  were  able  to  restrain  him  fron 
forcing  the  indictment  to  trial  withou 
moving  to  strike  out  the  sixth  count 
"Only  when  we  convinced  him,"  saic 
counsel,  "that  he  owed  the  duty  to  othei 
public  officials  to  protect  them  fron 
similar  outrageous  attacks,  would  he  con 
sent  to  our  following  the  course  whicl 
the  Appellate  Division  has  now  unani 
mously  held  was  his  duty  and  ours." 

The  perjury  charge  against  Mr.  Os 
borne  was  dismissed  in  March.  Threi 
counts  charging  neglect  of  duty  now  re 
main.  What  action  will  be  taken  01 
these  District  Attorney  Weeks  has  no 
announced.  Meanwhile  the  agreemen 
between  Governor  Whitman  and  thi 
present  warden,  George  W.  Kirchwey 
that  Mr.  Osborne  will  be  returned  a: 
warden  of  Sing  Sing  if  the  charge 
against  him  collapse,  still  holds. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  an 
nouncement  of  this  decision,  the  West 
Chester  County  Research  Bureau,  an  im 
partial  investigating  body,  published  sta 
tistics  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  th. 
effects  of  the  Osborne  regime  at  Sin) 
Sing.  These  show  that 'in  1915,  the  firs 
year  of  Mr.  Osborne's  wardenship.  vio 
lations  of  parole  greatly  decreased.  Ii 
1912  8.3  per  cent  of  prisoners  parolei 
were  returned  for  breaking  parole ;  ii 
1913,  8.7  per  cent;  in  1914,  6.8  per  cent 
rind  in  1915.  3.7  per  cent. 

THE   PROPOSED   WOMEN'S 
DIVISION 

A  WOMEN'S  division  in  the  federa 
Department  of  Labor  has  long  bee: 
a  crying  need,  and  a  bill  to  create  on 
(Senate  5408),  which  has  the  approva 
of  Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  has  bee: 
introduced  by  Senator  Jones  of  Wash 
ington,  and  by  Congressman  Casey  o 
Pennsylvania  (H.  R.  16207).  It  is  be 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  an 
Education  and  the  House  Committee  o 
Labor. 
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The  bill  provides  that  there  shall  be 
sach  a  division  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  secretary  of  labor,  that  the 
chief  shall  be  a  woman  appointed  by  the 
secretary  at  an  annual  compensation  of 
$3,500,  who  shall  "investigate  and  report 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare of  women,  especially  of  vvage-earn- 
i..g  women,  the  questions  of  the  competi- 
tive influence  of  women  in  the  various 
industries,  the  adjustment  of  modern  in- 
dustrial mechanism  and  management  to 
the  physical  and  nervous  organization  of 
women,  and  the  influence  of  industrial 
employments  upon  the  subsequent  home 
iiiV  of  wage-earning  women." 

The  chief  is  directed  to  co-operate 
wherever  possible  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Reports  are  to  be  pub- 
lished as  the  secretary  of  labor  may  pre- 
scribe. 

The  proposed  women's  division  is  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  existing  women's 
division  in  the  Bureau  of  Immigration 
which  is  also  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  devotes  itself  to  placing  women  and 
girls  in  industry  both  directly  and  in  co- 
operation with  state  and  local,  public  and 
private  placing  agencies  wherever  such 
exist.  The  latter  division  appears  to 
have  been  administratively  created  in  the 
interest  of  alien,  immigrant  women  and 
girls,  although  it  is  said  to  have  included 
•some  native  Americans  more  recently 
under  the  comprehensive  and  disguising 
amending  words  "and  others." 

The  Jones-Casey  bill  is  backed  by  the 
\Yomen's  Trade  Union  League,  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  who 
are  co-operating  actively  in  its  behalf. 


POLITICS      AND      PUBLIC 
HEALTH  IN  LOUISIANA 

THE  attempt  to  oust  Dr.  Oscar 
Dowling  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Board  of  Health 
runs  directly  counter  to  one  of  the  main 
advances  in  public  health  work — an  in- 
creasing recognition  of  the  non-political 
character  of  public  hygiene  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  state  and  local  officials  for 
an  indefinite  time,  life  or  efficiency.  On 
this  basis  stand  the  state  boards  of 
health  in  eighteen  states.  It  is  also  the 
basis  of  federal  appointments  to  army  and 
navy  medical  corps  and  to  the  Public 
Health  Service.  In  the  states  which  still 
appoint  a  health  officer  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  no  longer,  and  these  are  still 
a  large  majority,  it  happens  sometimes 
that  because  of  conspicuous  success  in 
his  work,  an  appointee  of  one  adminis- 
tration is  continued  without  question  by 
the  succeeding  governor,  regardless  of 
the  fashionable  hue  in  politics. 

Such  a  case  is  that  of  Dr.  Dowling.  He 
was  appointed  two  administrations  ago, 
when  Governor  Sanders  took  office :  he 
was  retained  by  Governor  Hall  because 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


The  Survey  accepts  only  the  advertisements  of  reliable  banking  firms,  brokers, 
trust  companies,  savings  banks  and  other  financial  institutions. 
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Corn  Belt  Farm  Loans 

offered  and  recommended  by  The  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company — the  Oldest  Bank  in  Chicago. 

These  loans  are  all  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  farms  of  established  value  in  the  Corn  Belt  —  the 
safest  farm  loan  section  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
made  only  after  thorough  and  exhaustive  personal  inves- 
tigation and  never  for  more  than  one -half  the  value  of 
the  land  alone. 

No  investor  purchasing  these  mortgages  has  ever  failed 
to  receive  principal  and  interest  when  due. 

At  present,  these  loans  are  being  sold  to  net  5%. 

A  detailed  list  and  description  of  loans  aggregating 
any  amount  you  state,  will  be  sent  upon  request 

Our  service  includes  the  examination  and 
approval  of  title  by  the  Bank's  ov>n  attorneys,  an 
inspection  of  the  property  by  our  own  salaried  exam- 
iner, the  certification  that  all  taxes  are  paid  as  they 
mature,  the  collection  and  remittance  of  interest  and 
principal,  and  the  facilities  for  renewal  or  substitu- 
tion of  mortgages  at  current  rates,  all  without  charge 
to  the  investor. 

FARM  LOAN  DEPARTMENT 

F.  W.  THOMPSON.  Vice-President  (in  Charge) 
112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago 

SJ^.AND^U^^ 

^.>- 


6%  STEEL  BONDS 

Combining  all  the  essential  features  of 
a    sound    First    Mortgage    Investment. 

Strong  Borrower — A  well-known,  old,  established, 
steadily  growing,  successful  Company. 

Ample  Security — Net  assets  nearly  3   to   i. 

Excellent  Earning  Record  —  Not  an  unprofitable 
year  since  established  in  1889. 

Large  Present  Profits — Substantially  in  excess  of 
principal  and  interest  requirements. 

Marketability — So  widely  distributed  as  to  practi- 
cally assure  salability. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  9240A. 

Peabod^Houghteling  &Co. 


(Established   1865) 


10  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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•This  Trade  Nark 


insures  you  of  pen  perfection, 
guarantee  and  careful  service  by 

The  Best  Local  Dealers 


L.    E.    Waterman    Company 

Corflandt  Street  ard  Broadway,  Y  V. 


Self-Filling 
Type 

can  be 
filled 
instantly, 
anywhere 


TOOLS 


AND 


BENCHES 


FOR 

MANUAL  TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL  or 
INDIVIDUAL  USE 

If  you  tinker  at  home  or  are  in- 
terested in  any  way  in  Manual 
Training;  you  should  know  more 

about  ourline  of  high  grade  Tools  and  Benches. 

OUT  hobby  since  1 848  has  always  been  "Quality.  ** 

HAMMACHER,  SCHLEMIY1ER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street  New  York  since  1848 


Send  for  oar  special  circular  No.  53 
of  Manual  Training  Outfits 


Rush  and  Emergency  Work  Efficiently  Handled 


B.  H.TYRREL 

Magazines,  Catalogs,  Annual  Reports 
and  all  kinds  of  commercial 

PRINTING 

Telephones:  Cortlandt  1136,  1137,  3208 


Nos.  206  and  208  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


of  his  success  and  his  fitness  for  the 
work  to  be  done  in  Louisiana.  With  the 
entry  of  Governor  Pleasant,  an  outcry 
has  been  raised  by  some  newspapers,  re- 
quiring that  the  governor  give  this  $5,000 
"nealth  plum"  to  "some  eminent  physi- 
cian who  will  do  efficiently  the  work  of 
sanitation  without  a  .brass  band." 

The  "brass  band"  conducted  by  Dr. 
Bowling's  baton  has  played  variations 
of  the  health  tune  from  one  end  of  the 
state  to  the  other.  "General  municipal 
cleanliness  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  [Louisiana]  department,"  is 
a  significant  comment  in  Dr.  Chapin's 
recent  study  of  state  health  work ;  "and 
to  secure  it,  it  does  a  good  deal  of  local 
executive  work."  The  Xew  Orleans 
American  also  throws  light  on  the  situa- 
tion as  it  remarks  that  Dr.  Bowling  has 
"made  enemies  among  men  whom  he 
forced  to  toe  the  mark"  in  details  of 
sanitation.  "He  has  been  absolutely 
fearless,"  continues  the  American,  "in 
the  task  of  fighting  dirt  and  disease." 

Recent  possible  examples  of  such  dis- 
quiet may  be  read  between  the  lines  re- 
porting the  progress  of  the  new  car  of 
the  state  health  train.  Into  small  towns 
as  well  as  large,  this  diagnostic  labora- 
tory on  wheels  is  run;  samples  of  milk 
and  water  are  gathered  from  dairies  and 
drinking-supplies,  examined  on  the  spot 
before  the  interested  eyes  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  the  results  straightway 
announced — a  stimulating  procedure  and 
one  no  doubt  connected  logically  with 
the  criticism  of  the  health  officer. 

Louisiana  faces  important  hygienic 
tasks.  Friends  of  public  health  both 
within  and  without  the  state  arc  de- 
manding that  politics  be  quarantined. 

CAMPING  ON  THE  TRAIL  OF 
TRACHOMA 

HOW  constantly  on  the  alert  those 
physicians  and  nurses  must  be  who 
are  engaged  in  the  anti-trachoma  work 
described  in  THE  SURVEY  for  March  18, 
may  be  gathered  from  a  recent  report  to 
the  Public  Health  Service  from  the 
physicians  in  Kentucky,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia,  where  hospitals  are  es- 
tablished for  this  special  line  of  work. 
During  the  nine  months  from  July,  1915, 
to  April,  1916,  6,429  patients  were  re- 
ceived in  these  hospitals;  15,973  treat- 
ments were  given;  and  1,313  operations 
were  performed,  403  being  done  with 
general  anesthesia. 

This  anti-trachoma  work  is  not  limited 
to  hospital  treatments,  however.  Phy- 
sicians and  nurses  visit  from  door  to 
door  through  the,  mountain  regions  and 
give  whenever  possible  talks  on  tra- 
choma and  other  aspects  of  hygiene  and 
public  health  in  schoolhouse.  church  or 
open  field.  During  the  period  covered 
by  this  report  2,798  such  visits  were 
made  and  283  health  talks  were  given. 

And  all  this  is  the  record  of  only  six 
physicians  and  eleven  nurses ! 
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TO  PLAY  THE  PART  OF  THE 
GOOD  NEIGHBOR 

A  DEFINITE  plan  for  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  neigh- 
borly help  to  the  distracted  citizens  of 
Mexico  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Wash- 
ington Gladden  in  a  sermon  preached  at 
his  church,  the  First  Congregational,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  His  plan  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  this  country  really 
wants  to  help  Mexico  and  that  we  have 
something  much  better  than  armies  and 
shrapnel  to  send  across  the  Rio  Grande. 
Dr.  Gladden  said: 

"If  she  [this  country]  would  address 
herself  today  to  the  work  of  making 
peace,  with  one-tenth  of  the  vigor  and 
resolution  which  she  is  applying  to  the 
work  of  making  war,  I  believe  that  she 
could  speedily  overcome  much  of  the  ill- 
will  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  call  to- 
gether the  forces  which  would  reunite 
them  and  put  them  on  the  road  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  their  national  life. 

"We  have  sent  one  or  two  good  and 
wise  men  to  Mexico  on  errands  of  good- 
will .  .  .  but  what  I  should  like  to 
see  is  a  great  delegation  of  our  best 
known  and  most  influential  men  sent 
down  there,«nen  like  President  Taft  and 
President  Eliot  and  Cardinal  Gibbons 
and  Judge  Parker  and  Mr.  Bryan  and 
Judge  Brandeis  and  Secretary  Baker  and 
Samuel  Gompers — a  dozen  or  more  men 
of  all  parties — men  of  such  fame  and 
standing  that  all  Mexico  would  have  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice,  saying :  'Here 
are  men  who  have  a  right  to  speak  for 
America  ;  let  us  listen.' 

"Such  a  delegation  could  make  the 
Mexicans  understand  that  we  have  no 
sinister  purposes;  that  our  deepest  inter- 
est is  that  they  should  be  at  peace;  that 
we  have  no  wish  to  dictate  how  they 
shall  settle  their  differences,  but  that  we 
are  ready,  as  soon  as  they  can  come  to- 
gether and  make  peace,  to  come  to  their 
aid  with  the  most  liberal  subventions  for 
rebuilding  their  railways  and  their  fac- 
tories and  reopening  their  mines  and  get- 
ting the  tides  of  prosperity  once  more- 
flowing. 

"I  believe  that  such  an  embassy  of  our 
greatest  and  best  citizens,  nominated  by 
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the  President,  authorized  by  Congress 
and  bearing  such  a  message  could  go  to 
the  city  of  Mexico  and  get  a  hearing.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  could  make  the 
Mexican  people  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  our  friendship,  and  that  the  proffer  of 
it  in  this  impressive  and  authoritative 
way  would  awaken  a  sentiment  among 
intelligent  Mexicans  which  would  force 
the  quarreling  factions  to  come  together. 

"Isn't  there,  in  this  big  country,  brain 
enough  and  heart  enough  to  take  such  a 
policy  down  to  Mexico  and  put  it  over? 
It  would  cost  something,  but  not  one- 
tenth  as  much  as  to  fill  their  places  with 
armies  and  line  the  coasts  with  cruisers 
and  deluge  their  soil  with  blood. 

"It  would  cost  something,  but  think  of 
the  harvest  which  would  spring  from 
such  a  sowing  and  that  which  would 
grow  from  the  dragons'  teeth  with  which 
we  are  now  preparing  to  plant  the  soil 
of  Mexico." 


"PRO  PATRIA  !" 

For  two  years,  since  his  picture 
first  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Sun  on  August  2,  1914,  this  most 
undesirable  of  aliens  has  been  try- 
ing to  enter  the  United  States 
through  Ellis  Island.  Balked  there, 
he  made  a  quick  shift  and  all  but 
succeeded  in  slipping  in  over  the 
international  bridge  across  the  Rio 
Grande 


MOBILIZING    AGAINST     WAR 
WITH  MEXICO 

POPULAR  protest  against  war  with 
Mexico  reached  a  high  pitch  last 
week.  On  Thursday,  June  29,  the  day 
that  the  freed  American  prisoners 
reached  the  border,  the  Washington  rep- 
resentative of  the  anti-pacifist  New  York 
Evening  Sun  wired  his  paper : 

"Hundreds  of  telegrams  were  deliver- 
ed to  the  White  House  this  morning  urg- 
ing the  President  to  take  all  possible 
steps  for  peace  with  Mexico.  Many  of 
the  telegrams  suggested  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  willing  to  arbitrate 
the  questions  in  dispute.  White  House 
officials  seemed  to  regard  the  great  bulk 
of  telegrams  as  a  pretty  marked  indi- 
cation of  the  feeling  of  the  country." 

Another  dispatch  to  the  same  paper 
said: 

"Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  these 
telegrams  came  from  every  corner  of 
the  United  States  and  were  from  men, 
women  and  organizations  of  all  types  it 
would  seem  that  an  anti-Mexican  war 
propaganda  was  in  full  sway." 

Public  pressure  was  not  left  to  indi- 
vidual telegrams,  however.  Representa- 
tives of  labor,  education,  social  service 
and  the  professions  met  at  the  Civic 
Club,  New  York  city,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, and  dispatched  three  of  their  num- 
ber to  Washington  on  the  midnight  train, 
carrying  a  petition  to  the  President. 

This  petition,  expressing  "profound 
appreciation  of  the  patience  and  under- 
standing shown  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  its  handling  of  foreign  is- 
sues," closed  with  a  request  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  "be  submitted  to  mediation  or  to 
arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  treaty  of  1848  with  Mexico,  and 
so  that  it  may  never  be  said  that  any 
treaty  of  the  United  States  may  be  turn- 
ed into  a  mere  scrap  of  paper." 

The  reference  to  a  "scrap  of  paper" 
drew  a  direct  reply  from  President  Wil- 
son. The  delegation,  which  was  com- 
posed of  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale 
University,  Prof.  Harry  A.  Overstreet 
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of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  Mrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  was  successful 
not  only  in  seeing  the  President,  but  in 
seeing  Secretaries  Lansing,  Baker,  Lane 
and  Wilson  as  well.  After  the  con- 
ference Mrs.  Pinchot  quoted  President 
Wilson  as  having  said: 

"Never  in  my  administration  shall  it 
be  said  that  any  treaty  of  the  United 
States  is  a  scrap  of  paper." 

Professor  Fisher  issued  a  statement 
saying  that,  as  a  result  of  the  confer- 
ences, the  following  points  became  clear 
to  the  delegation: 

"1.  No  proposals  of  arbitration  could 
or  would  be  considered  until  after  the 
surrender  of  the  American  prisoners 
taken  at  Carrizal. 

"2.  Whatever  could  still  be  honorably 
done  to  preserve  the  peace  would  be 
done.  ' 

_  "3.  All  treaty  obligations  of  the  United 
States  would  be  most  scrupulously  ob- 
served. 

"4.  A  firmer  hand  with  Mexico  is 
now  necessary. 

"5.  The  administration  has  already 
gone  to  great  length  not  only  in  attempt- 
ing to  remain  at  peace  with  Mexico  but 
also  in  attempting  to  prove  to  Mexico 
our  genuine  friendship  and  desire  to  aid 
her  in  restoring  order.  In  all  probabil- 
ity if  Mexico  desired  it  we  could  assist 
her  in  securing  financial  advances  for  the 
purpose  of  reconstituting  her  currency 
system  and  putting  her  government  on  a 
permanent  foundation.  Unfortunately, 
Carranza  and  his  followers  have  not 
only  attempted  the  seemingly  impossible 
task  of  carrying  out  their  purposes  in 
complete  independence  but  were  increas- 
ingly suspicious  of  and  hostile  to  all  who 
offered  to  helo  them. 

"6.  The  President  and  his  cabinet  are 
putting  their  treatment  of  the  present 
grave  crisis  far  above  any  partizan  con- 
siderations and  are  ready  to  follow  what 
they  believe  to  be  the  statesmanlike 
course,  even  if  it  means  party  defeat  in 
November. 

"7.  Congress  is  now  in  a  very  excit- 
able state,  ready  at  the  slightest  provo- 
cation to  declare  war." 

This  delegation  was  followed  next  day 
by  another,  composed  of  five  persons 
sent  as  the  result  of  a  mass  meeting 
called  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York  city, 
by  six  anti-militarist  organizations.  The 
resolution  carried  by  these  people  urged 
that  we  withdraw  our  troops  from  Mex- 
ico and  accept  mediation  by  Latin- 
American  countries.  The  delegation  did 
not  succeed  in  seeing  President  Wilson 
but  was  assured  that  its  message  would 
be  carefully  read  by  him. 

A  similar  request  was  forwarded  to 
President  Wilson  in  resolutions  drafted 
by  the  Fabian  Club  of  Boston.  These 
ended  by  urging  the  President  "to  stand 
firm  in  your  determination  so  far  per- 
severed in  not  to  permit  intervention," 
and  requesting  "that  the  American 
troops  be  immediately  and  completely 
withdrawn  from  Mexican  soil." 


Meanwhile,  changes  occurred  in  the 
plans  for  an  informal  peace  commission 
of  three  Mexicans  and  three  Americans 
to  meet  on  the  border  and  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  civilian  opinions  of  both 
countries  on  the  issues  of  peace  and  war. 
This  conference  is  now  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  American 
Union  Against  Militarism,  which  called 
it,  has  announced  that  the  American  rep- 
resentatives will  be  increased  to  eight. 
Moorfield  Storey,  of  Boston,  Amos  Pin- 
chot, of  New  York  city,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Slaughter,  of  Philadelphia,  have  already 
been  added.  One  American  and  one 
Mexican,  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Mod- 
esto C.  Rolland,  who  had  reached  the 
border,  returned  to  Washington  at  the 
end  of  last  week. 

Preceding  these  events  and  giving  im- 
petus to  them,  newspapers  in  this  coun- 
try published  a  statement  of  the  Carri- 
zal engagement  written  by  Captain 
Morey  after  the  shooting  on  June  20. 
This  statement  declared  that  Captain 
Boyd,  the  American  commander  killed 
in  the  engagement,  requested  permission 
to  pass  through  Carrizal  and  was  re- 
fused by  the  Mexicans,  being  told  that 
he  could  go  north  but  not  east.  The 
statement  described  the  forming  by  the 
American  troops  for  attack  and  de- 
clared that  Captain  Boyd  "was  under 
the  impression  that  the  Mexicans  would 
run  as  soon  as  we  fired." 

In  a  petition  "to  the  President  and 
the  American  people,"  the  American 
Union  Against  Militarism  declared  that 
in  the  light  of  Captain  Morey's  state- 
ment "the  Carrizal  episodi  does  not  con- 
stitute a  just  cause  of  war."  The  peti- 
tion continued:  "It  has  been  announced 
by  the  Associated  Press  that  the  govern- 
ment will  not  give  weight  to  Captain 
Morey's  statement  as  printed  above,  but 
will  await  an  'official  account'  from  him 
as  a  basis  of  judgment.  The  American 
people  will  surely  not  be  deceived  by  any 
attempt  to  alter  the  facts  presented  in 
Captain  Morey's  original  report." 

Meanwhile,  those  who  urged  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  by  this  country  of 
the  opinions  and  fears  of  the  Mexican 
people  were  encouraged  by  one  passage 
in  President  Wilson's  speech  before  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  in  Philadelphia,  June  29.  Declar- 
ing, according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
that  he  was  "in  a  fighting  mood"  and 
that  America  "should  be  ready  in  every 
point  of  policy  and  of  action  to  vindicate 
at  whatever  cost  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty, of  justice  and  of  humanity  to 
which  we  have  been  devoted  from  the 
first,"  the  President  continued: 

"You  cheer  the  sentiment,  but  do  you 
realize  what  it  means?  It  means  that 
vou  have  not  only  got  to  be  just  to  your 
fellowmen  but  that  as  a  nation  you  have 
got  to  be  just  to  other  nations. 

"It  comes  high.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  It  is  easy  to  think  first  of 
the  material  interest  of  America,  but  it 


is  not  easy  to  think  first  of  what  Amer- 
ica, if  she  loves  justice,  ought  to  do  in 
the  field  of  international  affairs. 

"I  believe  that  at  whatever  cost 
America  should  be  just  to  other  peoples 
and  treat  other  peoples  as  she  demands 
that  they  should  treat  her.  She  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  they  treat  her  with 
justice  and  respect,  and  she  has  a  right 
to  insist  that  they  treat  her  in  that 
fashion,  but  she  cannot  with  dignity  or 
self-respect  insist  upon  that  unless  she 
is  willing  to  act  in  the  same  fashion  to- 
ward them.  That  I  am  ready  to  fight  for 
at  any  cost  to  myself." 

In  his  subsequent  speech  before  the 
Press  Club  of  New  York,  the  President 
went  still  further  in  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  prevent  war  if  humanly  possible. 

With  the  mobilization  of  the  National 
Guard  continuing  and  thousands  of 
troops  actually  arriving  at  the  border, 
the  Red  Cross  issued  its  first  appeal  for 
subscriptions  for  the  relief  of  dependent 
families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  called  to 
the  service  of  their  country. 

The  Public  Health  Service  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  sanitation  and  supplies  at 
the  camps  and  will  probably  hold  ex- 
aminations in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  new  men.  Its  present  staff 
of  trained  men  may  be  called  from  their 
present  work  of  rural  hygiene,  quaran- 
tine, etc. 

THE     MEXICAN     "INVADERS" 
OF  EL  PASO 

OVER  the  "bridge  at  the  border,  the 
released  troopers  who  came  back 
last  week  to  security,  comfort  and  full 
rations  were  but  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  tens  of  thousands  of  Mexicans 
who  have  crossed  since  the  revolution 
began.  Refugees  before  one  band  of 
marauders  after  another,  homeless,  pov- 
erty stricken,  chronically  hungry,  alien 
in  speech,  manners,  habits  and  ideas, 
they  have  proved  a  heavy  burden  for  so 
young  a  community  as  El  P«so  to  carry. 
For  El  Paso,  "Gateway  to  Mexico,"  has 
found  its  wickets  opening  in  since  Diaz 
fell.  And  El  Paso,  like  New  York,  gets 
more  than  its  share  of  the  weak  among 
incoming  aliens. 

No  one  knows  how  many  have  come. 
Immigration  inspectors  keep  tally  on  the 
international  bridge  from  Juarez,  but 
the  boundary  line  is  long  and  the  Rio 
Grande  shallow.  Many  families  who 
have  applied  to  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties for  help  are  not  entered  in  the  gov- 
ernment books.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
population  of  El  Paso  has  doubled  in  five 
years. 

"Two  hundred  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren toiled  and  pushed  their  way  across 
the  bridge  yesterday.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  came  over  the  day  before  and  an 
inspector  said,  'Look  out  for  six  hundred 
tomorrow.' "  Thus  wrote  J.  B.  Gwin. 
secretary  of  the  El  Paso  Associated 
Charities  just  before  the  fighting  at 
Carrizal. 
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LEFT.    MEXICAN    WOMEN    WAITING   FOR    WORK    AT   THE    ASSOCIATED   CHARITIES    OF   EL   PASO,    TEXAS.        RIGHT,    INSANITARY 
HOUSES    CLEANED   UP   DY    THE    BOARD  OF    HEALTH    BY  THE    SIMPLE    PROCESS    OF    LAYING    AXES     TO     THEM 


(  )n<j  thing  is  Mire — the  condition  of  the 
newcomers  grows  steadily  poorer.  Of 
those  who  crossed  the  bridge,  1,869  were 
debarred  out  of  a  total  of  56,435  in  1911, 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  4,273  out 
of  65,248  in  1915.  An  inspector  said  to 
Mr.  Gwin :  "None  have  ever  looked  so 
hungry  and  forsaken  as  those  who  have 
come  over  the  last  few  months.  They 
seem  to  be  getting  worse  all  the  time." 
A  railroad  official  has  found  it  necessary 
to  "feed  up"  new  arrivals  at  the  con- 
struction camps  before  they  were  strong 
enough  to  work. 

Over  10,000  of  those  who  crossed  the 
bridge  in  1911  stayed  in  El  Paso  and  for 
1915  the  number  passed  17,000.  Mr. 
Gwin  writes: 

"If  El  Paso  served  only  as  a  distribu- 
tion point  and  a  port  of  entrance  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation  would  not  be 
so  tremendous.  Far  too  many  remain  to 
glut  the  labor  markets  and  keep  down 
wages.  Some  method  must  be  found 
for  distributing  them  over  other  parts 
of  the  Southwest  and  into  the  interior. 
Railroad  work  takes  some  of  them  away 
during  the  summer  and  many  go  direct 
from  the  immigration  station  to  rail- 
road camps.  This  is  oractically  the  only 
effort  made  to  distribute  the  men  and 
their  families  away  from  El  Paso,  and 
the  demand  for  cheap  labor  is  general- 
ly so  great  that  such  distribution  as  this 
is  made  almost  without  effort  and  with 
but  little  guidance  from  immigration 
officials  or  others. 

"The  government  should  have  a  sepa- 
rate department  to  encourage  and  su- 
pervise the  distribution  of  Mexicans. 
Such  a  department  has  been  planned  but 
sufficient  funds  have  not  been  supplied. 
The  problem  of  distribution  is  more  dif- 
ficult here  than  at  most  ports  of  entry, 
because  so  many  of  the  Mexicans  expect 
to  return  to  their  native  soil  as  soon  as 
peace  is  restored,  and  in  the  meantime 
they  prefer  to  remain  along  the  border. 

"There  are  about  35,000  Mexicans  in 
F.I  Paso  most  of  whom  are  living  in  one 


srclion  of  the  city  nearest  the  border, 
generally  called  'Chihuahuita,'  'Little 
Chihuahua.'  Their  congregation  in  that 
section  has  given  this  city  its  principal 
health  problem.  The  chief  difficulty  is 
to  prevent  overcrowding,  to  seek  out 
dark  and  unventilated  rooms,  and  to  keep 
up  a  constant  search  for  contagious  dis- 
eases. Despite  the  constant  danger  of 
the  spread  of  typhus  and  other  diseases 
from  'Chihuahuita'  and  especially  from 
the  newly  arrived  immigrants,  this  city 
has  been  able  to  keep  such  contagious 
diseases  as  have  been  found  from 
spreading  to  any  great  extent.  The 
Mexicans  have  not  been  entirely  free 
from  tuberculosis  in  spite  of  a  favorable 
climate  and  outdoor  life.  In  the  five 
rears,  from  1907  to  1911  inclusive,  out 
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of  a  total  number  of  1,428  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  in  Fl  Paso  457  were  Mexi- 
cans. Many  of  the  others  were  health 
seekers  from  other  states. 

"The  El  Paso  Board  of  Health  has 
adopted  a  radical  but  extremely  effec- 
tive method  for  letting  sunshine  and  air 
into  windowless  rooms,  which  are  justly 
classed  as  unfit  for  human  habitation 
and  a  source  of  danger  to  the  health  of 
the  entire  community.  The  tenants  are 
moved  out  and  a  few  workmen  with 
axes  and  spades  speedily  demolish  the 
huts.  It  is  not  difficult  for  the  landlord 
to  put  up  new  adobe  huts  which  are 
made  to  conform  to  the  health  regula- 
tions of  the  city.  One  hundred  such 
huts  were  torn  down  last  week,  an  equal 
number  the  week  before  and  the  work 
of  destruction  is  to  continue  until  the 
worst  are  replaced  by  more  sanitary 
buildings. 

"There  is  not  nearly  enough  work  for 
all  the  Mexicans  here  and  the  question 
of  relief  for  them,  especially  for  the 
seemingly  endless  number  of  widows  and 
children,  has  become  a  big  problem  for 
El  Paso  city  and  county.  Our  work 
among  them  has  helped  us  to  under- 
stand them.  Constructive  relief  work 
with  them  is  especially  difficult  and  at 
best  is  largely  a  negative  process.  Even 
an  experienced  investigator  is  often 
completely  baffled  by  the  lack  of  helpful 
information  as  regards  their  past  lives 
and  surroundings. 

"They  undoubtedly  have  an  unusual 
and  romantic  background  as  a  nation, 
but  their  personal  histories  have  been 
blown  away  and  obliterated  by  five  years 
of  demoralizing  and  destructive  war- 
fare. Often  they  do  not  know  if  any 
relatives  or  former  friends  are  alive. 
Many  have  wandered  or  been  driven 
from  town  to  town,  often  far  from  their 
homes,  so  that  for  most  of  them  the 
'journey'  to  America  has  not  meant  an 
uprooting  of  family  ties  and  lifelong  as- 
sociations. 

"They  should  be  able  to  quickly  ac- 
custom themselves  to  new  conditions 
here  and  in  many  ways  I  believe  they 
have  done  so.  They  seem  to  be  well 
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satisfied  with  their  opportunities  and  a 
large  number  have  said  they  never  ex- 
pected to  return  to  Mexico.  But  wheth- 
er they  will  some  day  go  back  to  rebuild 
their  homes  and  their  wasted  fields  no 
one  can  be  certain. 

"If  revolution,  strife,  and  the  present 
idle  life  of  the  Mexican  continues  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  in  that  country, 
more  of  the  natives  will  find  their  way 
to  the  border  and  thus  increase  the  prob- 
lems of  the  border  towns.  Those  who 
are  coming  from  the  interior  say  that 
the  entire  population  there  is  in  a  semi- 
starved  condition  all  of  the  time.  If 
intervention  is  forced  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  Red  Cross  will  need  to 
follow  upon  the  heels  of  the  army  with 
adequate  food  supplies.  The  work  of 
reconstruction,  which  would  belong  to 
the  army  branch  of  the  Red  Cross, 
would  be  more  difficult  and  certainly  take 
much  longer  than  it  would  for  the  army 
to  gain  control  of  the  country." 

MEXICAN  LABOR  CONFER- 
ENCE AT  WASHINGTON 

WHATEVER  the  action  of  the  labor 
conference  at  Washington  this 
week,  with  respect  to  the  issues  of  war 
and  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  its  significance  lies  deeper.  Un- 
der the  Diaz  regime,  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  free  assembly  were  not  toler- 
ated, unionism  was  under  the  ban,  organ- 
izers were  treated  short  shrift  like  politi- 
cal malcontents,  and  strikes  were  sup- 
pressed with  bloodshed  by  the  military. 

With  Madero  came  a  new  day  and  the 
number  of  organized  workers  in  Mexico 
today  is  estimated  at  between  250,000  and 
300,000.  The  labor  movement  has  infil- 
trated the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  the 
Carranza  government  has  encouraged  the 
development  of  unionism  as  a  means'  to 
weld  the  working  class  to  its  support. 
The  Mexican  unions  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  pledged  their  support  to  the  revolu- 
tion, and  entered  the  service  in  what 
were  known  as  "red  battalions." 

In  different  cities,  government  build- 
ings and  in  some  places  churches,  have 
been  turned  over  as  labor  headquarters. 
The  Constitutionalists  under  Gen.  Sal- 
vadore  Alvardo,  for  example,  took  two 
labor  organizers  along  with  them  in  the 
Yucatan  campaign  to  overthrow  the 
counter-revolution  there.  The  great 
hemp  planters  had  set  up  an  independ- 
ent government  and  the  Carranzistas 
promoted  the  development  of  unionism 
as  a  method  of  permanently  enlisting 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  central 
government. 

The  result  is  that  today  80  per  cent  of 
the  wage-earners  in  the  cities  and  towns 
of  Yucatan  are  said  to  be  organized  and 
the  movement  is  spreading  rapidly  among 
the  agricultural  population.  One  of  the 
Yucatan  delegates,  a  former  railroad 
worker,  is  commissioner  of  labor  under 
the  provincial  government  and  credits 
General  Alvardo,  now  governor,  with  the 
enactment  of  an  agrarian  law,  a  divorce 
law,  a  liberal  workmen's  compensation 


law,  the  calling  of  a  feminist  congress 
and  a  prohibition  law  with  respect  to 
whiskey  and  rum. 

The  two  Yucatan  delegates  at  Wash- 
ington sailed  the  day  the  first  distribu- 
tion of  land  under  the  agrarian  law  took 
place.  One  labor  delegate  from  Mexico 
proper  has  been  here  since  last  fall. 
The  other  two  are  delegates  from  the 
party  of  twenty  labor  leaders  who  came 
to  the  border  last  week  from  the  city  of 
Mexico  and  the  provinces.  Expecting 
to  confer  at  El  Paso,  they  were  sent  a 
telegram  to  come  on  to  Washington  if 
they  wished  to  confer;  but  pocketed  its 
lather  curt  tone  and  sent  two  of  their 
number  on. 

These  twenty  delegates  represent  the 
Federation  of  Workers  Syndicates  of 
the  Federal  District,  the  Casa  del  Obrero 
Mundial  (or  House  of  the  Workers  of 
the  World)  in  Guadalajara,  in  Morelia, 
in  Orizaba,  Torreon,  and  Tampico,  in 
San  Luis  Potosi  and  Rosita;  the  Union 
of  Mexican  Miners;  and  a  syndicate  of 
carpenters,  blacksmiths  and  mechanics 
at  Pachuca. 

It  is  explained  that  while  the  titles 
are  similar,-  these  Mexican  organiza- 
tions must  not  be  confused  with  the 
French  syndicalists  or  the  I.  W.  W. 
Their  organizations  are  a  native  growth. 
They  are  inclusive — there  being  no  sepa- 
rate unionization  of  railway  men  as  with 
us;  and  the  various  "houses"  of  the 
workers  are  somewhat  like  the  central 
labor  bodies  in  our  cities;  or  more  near- 
ly like  the  "Houses  of  the  People"  in 
Belgium.  Farm  laborers,  building  trades, 
mechanics,  tailors,  printers,  day  laborers, 
railway  men,  miners,  all  have  a  part  in 
the  movement. 

The  initiative  in  this  international 
gathering  was  taken  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  it  is  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  that  body  which  is 
meeting  with  the  Mexicans.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Carranza  government  in 
recognizing  not  only  the  right  to  free 
speech  and  free  assembly  but  the  right 
of  association  among  working  men  nat- 
urally led  the  forces  \>i  organized  labor 
in  this  country  to  lie  friendly  toward  the 
revolutionary  movement. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
early  asked  President  Wilson  to  formal- 
ly recognize  the  Carranza  administra- 
tion— a  fact  which  may  have  been  of  in- 
fluence last  week  when,  in  turn,  Mr. 
Gompers  cabled  President  Carranza  urg- 
ing him  to  release  the  troops  made  pris- 
oners at  Carrizal,  on  the  ground  that 
further  delay  in  doing  so  jeopardized  the 
possibility  of  friendly  relations  and  co- 
operation between  the 'labor  movements 
in  the  two  countries.  Their  immediate 
release  followed,  and  later  a  message  of 
greeting  was  received  from  President 
Carranza  at  federation  headquarters. 

It  was,  however,  not  the  international 
situation  in  a  government  sense,  but  in 
an  economic  sense,  that  was  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Gompers'  invitation  of  May  24  last, 
sent  to  all  labor  organizations  in  Mex- 


ico. He  pointed  out  that  some  thou- 
sands of  Mexican  wage-earners  are  em- 
ployed in  our  Southwest,  and  that  in  the 
Arizona  strikes  of  the  past  year  the 
Mexican  and  American  miners  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  The  introduction 
of  American  capital  in  mining,  manufac- 
turing and  plantation  enterprises  in 
Mexico  has  in  a  sense  put  it  up  to  the 
American  labor  movement  to  effect  a 
balance  by  building  up  and  co-operating 
with  protective  labor  organizations 
across  the  border. 

Mr.  Gompers'  interest  in  labor  in  Lat- 
in-America has  been  of  long  standing. 
As  a  cigarmaker  he  knew  the  Spanish- 
speaking  workers  at  Key  West  in  his 
early  trade  union  days.  He  was  a  friend 
of  the  Cuban  revolutionists. 

The  most  active  labor  man  in  the 
Mexican  negotiations,  however,  is  John 
Murray  who  carries  a  typographical 
union  card  and  who  has  lived  in  Mej.ico 
as  an  organizer  and  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Call.  His  interest  dates 
back  to  1910  when  in  Chicago  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Political  Refuge  De- 
fense League,  which  was  organized  to 
resist  the  extradition  of  Russian  revolu- 
tionists held  by  the  federal  authorities 
on  non-political  charges  trumped  up 
by  the  Russian  government.  Jane  Ad- 
dams  was  treasurer  and  Raymond  Rob- 
bins  chairman. 

Later  they  were  active  in  defending  a 
number  of  Mexican  refugees,  labor  men 
and  revolutionists,  who  were  taken  into 
custody  in  Texas  on  charges  preferred 
by  the  Diaz  government.  This  was  in 
the  Taft  administration.  Some  were 
kept  in  the  Texas  jails  for  as  much  a? 
a  year  before  they  were  discharged. 
Hearings  were  held  at  Washington  in 
which  Congressman  Wilson,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  and  other  labor  lead- 
ers espoused  the  cause  of  the  Mexicans. 

Their  common  efforts  to  block  any 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  American 
government  to  act  as  fugitive  labor 
catcher  for  the  Diaz  machine  marked 
the  beginning  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  American  labor  movement  in  the 
Mexican  situation.  It  is  a  cement  which 
has  held.  Whether  it  would  crumble  in 
the  case  of  war  is,  of  course,  a  question  : 
but  while  things  hang  in  the  balance  it 
is  one  of  the  binding  forces  against  war : 
and  if  war  does  not  come,  will  be  re- 
garded as  presage  of  Pan-American  la- 
bor organization. 

MEXICO  IN  BETTER  HEALTH 
IF  NOT  SPIRITS 

HEALTH  conditions  along  the  Mexi- 
can border  and  south  of  it  have 
become  of  even  more  immediate  interest, 
lately,  and  it  is  some  relief  to  learn  of 
the  word  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Collins,  Texas 
state  health  officer,  that  general  health 
conditions  are  very  much  better  in  his 
part  of  the  country  than  they  were  last 
year.  There  are  still  cases  of  typhus 
alone"  the  Mexican  border,  and  HIP  Pub- 
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lie  Health  Service  Bulletins  report  a 
number  of  cases  at  Aguascalientes  and 
further  south.  Winter  is  the  more 
dangerous  season  for  typhus,  however, 
as  the  carrier  is  kept  nearer  to  the  body 
when  heavy  wrappings  are  necessary. 
Smallpox  is  prevalent  in  various  parts 
of  Mexico,  but  can  be  more  easily  kept 
under  control. 

The  inspection  of  all  passenger  coaches 
and  of  immigrants,  and  the  fumigation 
of  persons  and  baggage  before  they  are 
allowed  to  enter  the  United  States  from 
Mexico,  has  for  some  time  been  both  a 
federal  and  a  state  ruling.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  recently  formed  Asso- 
ciation of  Texas  Railway  Surgeons,  the 
subjects,  Methods  of  Sanitation  and  Ty- 
phus and  How  to  Handle  It.  were  dis- 
cussed in  detail  and  in  reference  to  pres- 
ent conditions. 

THE    STUFF    THE    GARMENT 
STRIKE  IS  MADE  OF 

A  LEADING  New  York  newspaper 
had  almost  decided  to  make  a 
daily  appeal  for  funds  for  the  locked-out 
garment  workers.  Then  suddenly  New 
York  militia  men  were  rushed  to  the 
border  and  striking  cloak  and  suit  mak- 
ers were  forgotten.  The  newspaper 
transferred  the  proposed  column — a  front 
page  column  at  that — to  an  urgent  plea 
for  money  with  which  to  keep  together 
the  homes  of  guardsmen  whose  pay  stop- 
ped when  mobilization  began. 

\ot  half  so  dramatic  or  so  popular  is 
the  poverty  of  the  garment  workers. 
Yet  their  struggle  goes  on,  more  grim, 
more  desperate  as  the  weeks  go  by. 
Public  sentiment,  it  is  agreed,  has  sided 
almost  unanimously  with  the  employes, 
but  public  sentiment  to  be  sustained  must 
be  tickled  with  thrills  and  excitement. 
"I  his  patient,  peaceable  tug  of  war  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  is  wearing  it 
thin.  While  the  public  has  been  and  still 
is  generous,  the  support  that  is  reliable 
and  faithful  is  that  of  neighbors,  re- 
latives and  fellow  workers. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Manufacturers' 
Association  distributed  a  bulletin  threat- 
ening the  removal  of  their  shops  to 
other  cities,  urging  the  strikers  to  re- 
turn to  work  and  trying  to  persuade 
them  of  the  duplicity  of  their  leaders. 

"Your  leaders,"  the  circular  announc- 
ed, "say  that  they  are  going  to  raise 
$1,000,000.  That  is  a  huge  sum.  But 
suppose  that  they  did  raise  it?  It  would 
mean  $20  to  each  worker  and  the  million 
would  be  gone,  for  you  are  not  foolish 
enough  to  think  that  they  could  raise  a 
million  every  week.  .  .  .  Your  rich 
women  sympathizers  say  that  they  are 
going  to  try  to  raise  $100,000.  That 
would  mean  $2  for  each  person  and  you 
would  be  objects  of  charity  as  well." 

The  vision  of  the  manufacturers  did 
not  penetrate  to  the  East  Side  where 
families  are  sharing  their  tenement 
homes  with  families  that  have  been 


evicted;  where  1,500  girls  whose  wages 
average  $5  a  week  have  scraped  to- 
gether $1,000  to  help  their  striking  com- 
rades, where  giving  and  sacrifice  ;ire 
matters  of  course,  week  in,  week  out. 

Down  at  the  Henry  Street  Settlement 
a  committee  has  been  organized  to  take 
charge  of  the  families  in  the  fiistnct 
where  distress  is  most  acute.  By  pay- 
ing rent,  buying  food  or  advancing  a 
weekly  allowance  it  tides  them  over 
when  the  $3  a  week,  allotted  by  the 
union,  is  not  supplemented  from  any 
other  source.  Despite  the  fact  that  these 
families  are  in  the  direst  straits,  their 
suffering  according  to  Elizabeth  Frank, 
secretary  of  the  committee,  more  often 
arouses  admiration  than  pity.  Three 
points,  said  Miss  Frank,  stand  out  in 
dealing  with  the  strikers. 

First  of  all  is  their  self-reliance.  They 
are  not  beggars.  They  do  not  come  to 
the  committee  until  they  have  tried  every 
means  of  self-support.  There  was  one 
family  in  which  there  were  seven  chil- 
dren, all  under  working  age.  The  only 
income  was  from  the  wages  of  a  cousin, 
earning  $18  a  week,  and  it  was  only 
when  he  was  called  to  join  his  regiment 
that  they  applied  to  the  settlement.  An- 
other striker  had  pawned  everything  in 
the  house,  even  his  little  boy's  suit,  be- 
fore he  asked  for  relief. 

In  the  second  place,  Miss  Frank  de- 
scribed the  devotion  of  the  East  Side 
itself.  In  one  instance  where  the  man 
was  tubercular,  the  woman  blind  and 
the  six  children  hungry,  neighbors  almost 
as  poor  raised  $7  among  them.  In  other 
cases  tradesmen  who  can  ill  afford  it 
have  let  bills  run  up.  Even  the  land- 
lords come  in  for  praise.  Despite  the 
number  of  eviction  notices  served,  said 
Miss  Frank,  many  landlords  have  gone 
uncomplaining  without  rent  for  month 
after  month. 

Finally,  Miss  Frank  emphasized  the 
eagerness  of  these  people  to  rid  them- 
selves of  charity  when  the  first  oppor- 
tunity offers.  If  a  shop  settles  or  a  re- 
lative turns  up  with  help,  they  come  at 
once  to  ask  that  the  settlement  transfer 
its  aid  to  less  fortunate  homes. 

This  independence  was  corroborated*  at 
the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  where 
cards  are  given  out  entitling  strikers 
with  children  to  a  daily  Allowance  of 
milk.  Often  a  thousand  quarts  a  day 
have  been  given  out.  "The  wonderful 
part  of  it,"  said  Adele  Seltzer,  who  is 
in  charge,  "is  the  absolute  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  strikers.  They  never  mis- 
represent the  number  of  children  in  their 
homes  or  ask  for  milk  when  they  don't 
need  it." 

The  same  is  true  of  the  medical  serv- 
ice, Mrs.  Seltzer  continued,  describing 
how  sixty  physicians  have  offered  their 
services  without  charge  and  how  several 
druggists  are  filling  prescriptions  at 
cost.  Many  people  believe,  she  said,  that 
the  men  are  just  seizing  this  opportunity 
to  get  an  ailing  throat  treated,  rheuma- 


tism relieved  or  lungs  examined.  But 
when  you  know  the  facts  you  realize 
that  the  health  of  the  garment-maker 
and  his  family  is  at  all  times  delicate, 
that  low  wages  and  hard  work  result  in 
continued  malnutrition  so  that  there  is 
little  strength  for  a  crisis. 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  borne 
nut  in  a  recent  appendix  to  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  Bulletin  71  on 
the  health  of  garment-workers.  The 
data  collected  in  the  former  investiga- 
tion has  now  been  analyzed  by  Surgeon 
H.  S.  Warren  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker, 
statistician,  to  show  how  the  economic 
status  of  the  garment-worker  affects  his 
health  and  that  of  his  family. 

Almost  1,500  male,  married  garment- 
workers  are  classified  in  this  study  into 
three  groups:  those  whose  annual  earn- 
ings were  less  than  $500,  those  earning 
$500  to  $699  and  those  earning  $700  and 
over.  The  earnings  of  the  family  head 
may  be  said  to  indicate  the  general 
economic  status  of  the  family  since  the 
majority  of  wage-earners  were  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  lessening  the 
possibility  of  children  adding  materially 
to  the  income.  The  tendency  in  Hebrew 
garment  workers'  families  to  rely  upon 
the  earnings  of  wives  is  small. 

Under  such  a  classification  of  income, 
then,  the  statistics  show  that  child  mor- 
tality in  the  group  where  the  head  of 
the  family  earned  less  than  $500  was 
82  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  group 
whose  fathers  earned  $700  or  more  a 
year.  As  for  the  wage-earners  them- 
selves, approximately  twice  as  great  a 
proportion  were  poorly  nourished  in  the 
first  group  as  in  the  last,  while  other 
tests  showed  that  the  proportion  of  in- 
dividuals having  hemoglobin  percentages 
under  80  (classed  as  aenemic)  was  also 
twice  as  high  for  the  $500  group.  Re- 
garding the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis, 
5.64  per  cent  of  the  heads  of  families  in 
the  first  group  were  rated  tubercular; 
5.30  per  cent  in  the  middle  group,  and 
only  .44  per  cent  in  the  last. 

Since  the  garment  industry  is  peculiar 
in  its  great  irregularity  of  employment 
the  study  brought  out  the  significant  fact 
that  workers  in  the  lowest  income  group 
were  not  only  in  the  poorest  physical 
condition  but  were  less  regularly  em- 
ployed; thus  causing  the  vicious  circle  of 
inefficiency,  unemployment. 

The  average  worker  earning  $500  or 
less  received  only  38  per  cent  of  what 
he  could  have  earned  had  he  been  able 
to  secure  employment  for  every  week 
in  the  year.  This  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  61  per  cent  received  by  the  aver- 
age worker  in  the  highest  income  group. 

The  situation,  found  so  true  by  the 
relief  workers  in  the  strike,  is  thus 
clearly  suggested  in  this  study,  namely, 
that  the  greatest  number  of  poorly-nour- 
ished, aenemic,  tubercular  workers  in  an 
extremely  seasonal  industry  are  in  that 
group  composed  of  the  lowest  paid  and 
the  least  regularly  employed. 
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AGAINST  SHORT  TENURE 
FOR  TEACHERS 

CHICAGO  is  again  agitated  by 
drastic  action  of  its  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  controversy  over  its  earlier 
decision  declaring  ail  teachers  belong- 
ing to  a  federation  affiliated  with  a  trade 
union  ineligible  for  promotion,  advance- 
ment in  salary  or  transfer  had  been  sus- 
pended by  a  court  injunction  restraining 
the  board  from  enforcing  the  rule,  which 
was  declared  by  the  judge  to  be  arbi- 
trary and  unreasonable  [see  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  October  2,  1915]. 

On  June  14,  by  a  vote  of  11  to  6,  the 
school  trustees  adopted  a  new  rule  mak- 
ing the  teachers'  tenure  of  office  only 
one  year.  This  involved  the  setting  aside 
of  the  "meritorious  service  clause" 
whereby  teachers  could  hold  their  posi- 
tions indefinitely  on  the  approval  of  the 
school  principal  and  district  superintend- 
ent. The  right  of  a  teacher  to  a  trial 
before  the  trial  committee  of  the  school 
management  committee  was  also  thus 
denied. 

The  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  at 
once  denounced  the  new  rule  as  making 
it  possible  to  drop  teachers  from  the 
service  "without  notice,  cause  or  oppor- 
tunity for  defense."  In  defense  of  the 
board's  action  it  was  urged  that  it  was 
designed  to  rid  the  schools  of  inefficient 
teachers,  whose  indefinite  tenure  of  of- 
fice was  protected  by  an  "invisible  gov- 
ernment." What  was  thus  designated  is 
claimed  by  one  party  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  school  principal's  timidity  in 
urging  his  disapproval  of  a  teacher  and 
by  the  other  party  to  be  the  influence  nt 
the  Teachers'  Federation. 

Three  days  after  this  action  was  taken, 
between  3,000  and  4,000  citizens,  mostly 
women,  held  a  meeting  of  protest,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mary  E.  McDowell  and 
addressed  by  prominent  citizens  repre- 
senting influential,  though  diverse,  class- 
es in  the  community.  Its  protest  was 
registered  affirmatively  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  permanent  Public  School 
League,  which  was  commissioned  to 
study  school  problems  in  Chicago,  to  re- 
sist all  measures  designed  to  lower  the 
standards  of  the  schools  and  forward 
those  which  will  increase  their  efficiency, 
and  to  insure  a  democratic  organization 
of  the  schools. 

The  meeting  itself,  meanwhile,  declar- 
ed for  a  civil  service  system  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
schools;  the  reduction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  from  twenty-one  members  to 
eleven  or  fifteen  to  be  selected  solely 
with  reference  to  their  capacity  and  pub- 
lic spirit  and  not  with  reference  to  poli- 
tics, religion,  nationality  or  sex ;  against 
the  mayor's  interference  in  the  selection 
of  school  officials ;  for  the  unchallenged 
freedom  of  the  teachers  in  their  organi- 
zation and  political  action ;  and  for  the 
City  Council's  right  to  information  re- 
specting the  expenditures  of  the  Board 


of  Kducation,  lor  the  approval  of  which 
the  aldermen  are  held  accountable  by 
>tatute. 

The  City  Council  took  a  vigorous  hand 
in  the  controversy  by  ordering  its  schools 
committee  to  make  such  inquiries  of  the 
mayor's  nominees  to  the  school  board  as 
.will  disclose  their  qualifications  for  the 
office  and  also  their  views  and  intentions 
concerning  the  issues  in  controversy ;  by 
ordering  its  judiciary  committee  to  draft 
a  bill  for  a  merit  system  to  be  submitted 
to  the  state  legislature ;  and  by  ordering 
its  finance  committee  to  obtain  advice  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  Council's  making 
the  school  appropriations  contingent  up- 
on guarding  by  a  merit  system  that  part 
'if  it  to  be  paid  for  teachers'  salaries. 

An  application  for  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  Board  of  Education  from 
enforcing  its  new  rule  was  denied  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  within  the  legal 
authority  of  the  board  thus  to  regulate 
their  appointees'  tenure  of  office. 

The  denial  of  the  injunction  was  fol- 
lowed— the  same  day — by  the  dropping 
of  68  teachers,  including  three  district 
superintendents,  two  principals  and  four 
head  assistants.  It  was  done  in  almost 
every  case  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a 
vote  of  9  to  8.  The  minority,  and  even 
some  of  the  majority,  protested  against 
the  injustice  of  being  compelled  to  vote 
without  previous  information  of  the 
names  of  the  teachers  involved  or  knowl- 
edge of  their  record.  After  repeated  de- 
mands, the  president  of  the  board  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  for  presenting 
the  list  of  the  teachers  to  be  dropped 
by  stating  that  they  were  charged  with 
"inefficiency,  insubordination,  or  mental 
incapacity,  and  generally  are  recommend- 
ed for  dismissal  for  the  good  of  the 
service."  No  one  of  them  had  been 
warned  or  even  notified  or  given  any 
opportunity  to  appeal  to  their  records 
and  to  defend  themselves. 

Practically  all  the  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  were  among  those 
thus  dismissed.  On  the  list  submitted 
for  dismissal  by  the  president  of  the 
board,  with  their  ratings  from  the  rec- 
ords, nineteen  were  recorded  as  "inef- 
ficient." five  as  "superior"  (one  of  them 
the  president  of  the  federation),  twen- 
ty-one "excellent."  thirteen  "good,"  four 
"'fair." 

In  defense  of  his  action,  the  president 
of  the  board  subsequently  stated  that 
it  was  "notice  to  politicians,  agitators, 
intriguers  and  incompetents,  that  the 
Chicago  schools  are  not  maintained  for 
their  exploitation."  He  added,  "the  one 
bitter  part  was  .the  elimination  of  the 
superannuates."  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  those  slated  for  dismissal  are 
distinguished  for  effective  service  and 
are  at  their  maximum  efficiency. 

The  press  of  Chicago  is  unanimous  in 
criticizing  the  method  of  the  board,  with 
varying  emphasis  upon  the  need  of  some 
practical  way  to  eliminate  inefficiency. 
Public  opinion  tends  to  connect  this  su- 


persedure  of  the  "meritorious  service 
clause"  with  the  other  efforts  of  the 
city  administration  so  to  evade  the  civil 
service  law  as  to  make  most  city  em- 
ployes in  all  departments  dependent  up- 
on its  patronage. 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Judd,  director  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  made  an  inter- 
esting comparison  between  the  boards  of 
education  in  several  cities  in  the  atti- 
tudes they  have  assumed  toward  teach- 
ers' tenure  of  office.  After  dropping  150 
of  its  900  teachers,  the  Denver  school 
board  rescinded  its  action  as  contrary 
to  good  public  policy.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation were  said  to  be  practically  un- 
able to  dismiss  a  teacher  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  producing  evidence 
strong  enough  to  stand  in  court.  The 
St.  Louis  school  board  provides  for  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  teachers  in- 
stead of  centering  its  attention  upon  in- 
efficiency  and  dismissals. 

FAMILY     HOMES     FOR     NEW 
YORK   DEPENDENTS 

JOHN  A.  KINGSBURY,  commis- 
sioner of  public  charities  of  New 
York  city,  announced  last  week  the  re- 
organization of  the  Children's  Home 
Bureau  in  his  department  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  orphaned  and  other  de- 
pendent children  under  the  age  of  eight 
in  families  of  their  own  religious  faith, 
instead  of  in  private  child-caring  insti- 
tutions, as  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
department  in  the  past.  -  Applications 
from  families  who  desire  to  adopt  or 
board  children  are  now  being  received. 
John  Daniels,  for  several  years  director 
of  the  Social  Service  Corporation  of 
Baltimore,  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  reorganized  bureau. 

This  is  a  far-reaching  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  department.  The  city  an- 
nually commits  6,000  children  to  private 
institutions,  paying  the  institutions  for 
the  support  and  care  of  its  wards.  Four 
thousand  of  these  children  are  under 
the  age  of  eight  years.  While  the  city 
will  not  actually  remove  from  institu- 
tions children  now  in  them,  the  number 
annually  committed  to  them  each  year 
will  henceforth  be  greatly  reduced.  It 
is  expected  that  homes  for  1.000  will  be 
found  the  first  year. 

Approximately  $150,000  has  been  con- 
tributed by  philanthropic  citizens  to 
meet  the  administrative  expenses  for 
three  years.  The  principal  contributors 
are  Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson,  Helen 
Hartley  Jenkins.  Adolph  Lewisohn  and 
V.  Everit  Macy. 

In  his  announcement  the  commission- 
er says  that  this  plan  of  placing  young 
dependent  children  in  family  homes  in 
preference  to  institutions  is  the  plan  of 
the  White  House  Conference  of  1909, 
approved  then  by  Catholics,  Jews  and 
Protestants. 


BELGIUM 


MEXICO 


An  Appeal  to  Americans  Against  Invasion 


Bv  a  Citizen  of  an  Invaded  Nation 


To  my  American  Friends: 

MAY  an  onlooker,  who  considers  him- 
self as  a  fellow  citizen  of  all  men, 
express  his  sympathetic  and  fervid 
feeling    about    the    terrible    situation    before 
which    the    United    States    of    America    and 
Mexico  are  placed  at  this  very  hour? 

To  add  a  new  onslaught  to  the  terrific  on- 
slaught now  going  on  in  Europe — is  this  truly 
the  duty  of  America? 

Is  it  wise  and  unavoidable  that  war  should 
be  wag"ed  on  all  the  continents  ? 

Will  it  reach  the  goal  thought  of? 

Is  it  necessary  that  the  United  States  should 
be  hated,  at  least  by  one  people  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that 
war  on  Mexico  will  unite 
its  people  as  one  man  in  a 
common  abhorrence  of  their 
northern  neighbors  and  of 
their  institutions.  This  was 
predicted  to  me  by  a  Mexi- 
can lawyer  more  than  four 
years  ago,  a  friend  and  an 
admirer  of  the  American 
people,  who  urged  me  pa- 
thetically to  persuade  my 
American  friends  to  oppose 
by  all  means  the  crossing  of 
the  Mexican  border  by  an 
armed  force.  He  empha- 
sized that  the  already  exist- 
ing mistrust  of  the  South 
American  nations  toward 
the  great  northern  republic 
would  become  more  acute 
and  that  that  splendid  move- 
ment toward  Pan-Ameri- 
canism, so  hopeful  as  a 
forecast  of  a  world  organ- 
ization, would  be  weakened 
and  perhaps  ruined  forever. 


to  the  European  belligerents  to  be  humane, 
and  brotherlike,  and  moderate  in  their  claims, 
when  here  on  American  soil  a  murderous  and 
wicked  war  is  raging  and  lasting? 

I  confess  that  the  situation  in  Mexico  is  an 
unbearable  one  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  Society 
of  States  has  the  right  to  interfere  and  to  exert 
a  kind  of  collective  guardianship  on  backward 
or  retrogressive  nations.  It  is  contended,  how- 
ever, that  Mexico  is  not  only  a  backward  na- 
tion but  a  criminal  one,  because  some  Mexican 
bandits  killed  American  citizens  beyond  the 
American  border.  But  may  it  seriously  be  up- 
held that  the  act  of  isolated  bandits  is 
the  act  of  a  nation  as  a 
whole?  And  was  the  in- 
adequate police  organiza- 
tion near  the  Mexican 
border  not  an  indirect  in- 
citement to  what  happened? 
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AND  wherefore  ?  To  wage  a  war  without 
end,  a  war  without  true  battles,  a  war 
without  possible  victories,  a  hunting  of  men, 
going  on  month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
and  leaving  the  Mexican  people  more  unable 
than  ever  to  rise  to  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
exhausted,  impoverished,  bitter  and  revengeful. 
Is  it  the  duty  of  a  stronger  brother  to  beat  his 
weaker  brother  and  to  allow  him  to  beat  in 
return  ? 

Is  that  education? 

Is  that  enlightenment? 

Is  that  upheaval  ? 

And  what  will  be  the  persuasive  strength 
of  the  advices  to  be  given  by  the  United  States 


F  ever  a  case  would  have 
justified  the  recourse  to 
a  commission  of  inquiry,  of 
which  the  United  States 
has  so  strongly  advocated 
the  use,  it  was  the  difficulty 
which  arose  about  the  mur- 
ders which  occurred  some 
months  ago.  What  a  splen- 
did and  unique  occasion  for 
the  American  government 
to  assert  that  it  is  unwilling 
to  be  the  judge  in  its  own 
cause,  and  to  give  that  in- 
spiring example  to  the  world 
at  a  time  when  the  most 
civilized  peoples  are  bleed- 
ing and  tearing  one  an- 
other. I  deem  it  is  not  too 
late  and  I  feel  that  the 
American  people  would  be 
proud  and  more  than  happy  if  their  boys 
could  escape  the  horrid  and  unpleasant  job 
of  killing  men  as  rabbits. 

Why  not  promote  a  concerted  diplomatic 
action  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  states 
accredited  to  Mexico?  Why  not  place  at  the 
disposition  of  the  Mexican  government  experts 
and  even  subsidies  to  help  it  in  its  endeavors 
to  re-establish  order  on  its  borders? 

THE  total  cost  of  such  an  amicable  inter- 
vention would  be  trifling  if  compared 
with  the  tremendous  cost  of  a  long,  difficult 
and  perhaps  undecisive  war.  And  what  a 
blessing  for  America  and  the  world.  Caveant 
consules ! 


What  Mexico  Thinks  of  Us 


ONE  basic  fact  or  group  of  facts 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  if  we 
Americans  are  to  understand 
the  Mexican  point  of  view,  as  we  would 
like  to  have  them  understand  ours.  This 
in  brief  is  that  the  origin  of  the  prej- 
udice of  Mexicans  against  the  United 
States  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  their 
exploitation  by  unscrupulous  foreign 
capitalists,  including  many  Americans. 
This  systematic  exploitation  has  in  the 
past  been  accomplished  through  the  cor- 
rupt connivance  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment under  Diaz.  He  secured  political 
and  pecuniary  advantages  through  for- 
eign capitalists  in  return  for  robbing  the 
Mexican  people  of  their  land  and  their 
freedom  for  the  benefit  of  those  capital- 
ists. In  short,  like  other  political  cor- 
ruptionists,  he  stole  and  sold  "conces- 
sions" for  "graft." 

Mexico  has  great  natural  resources 
and  needs  foreign  capital  just  as  the 
United  States  in  the  early  days  needed 
foreign  capital.  But  instead  of  getting 
it  by  business  loans  and  on  fair  business 
terms,  as  we  did  or  as  the  Argentine 
did,  Mexico  has  rather  been  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  North  American  Indians 
whose  lands  were  juggled  away  from 
them  to  their  own  undoing  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  white  man. 

Mexico  has  been  regarded  by  many 
foreign  capitalists  or  their  agents  as 
simply  a  lamb  to  be  fleeced.  The  Mexi- 
cans know  this  and  unfortunately  they 
cannot,  or  at  any  rate  as  yet  do  not,  dis- 
tinguish between  the  attitude  of  these 
capitalists  and  the  honest  wish  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  and  of  our 
government  to  be  their  friends. 

Unfortunately  also  the  history  of  our 
own  government  in  the  first  Mexican 
war,  as  recorded  by  General  Grant  in 
his  memoirs  and  by  President  Wilson 
in  his  History  of  the  American  People, 
shows  that  we  have  in  that  instance  at 
least  lent  color  to  the  Mexican  idea  that 
our  government  as  well  as  some  of  our 
people  have  not  hesitated  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them. 

All  of  these  basic  .facts  are  much 
clearer  to  the  Mexican  people  than  to 
the  American  people.  It  seems  always 
to  be  true  in  human  affairs  that  the  los- 
ing party  has  a  better  memory  than  the 
winning  party.  Considering  such  past 
experience  the  Mexicans  think  that  the 
giant  of  the  North,  whatever  its  present 
declarations  or  even  its  present  good  in- 
tentions, is  also  likely,  if  the  opportunity 
should  arise,  to  crush  ntid  rob  them. 
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It  is  small  wonder,  then,  that  they 
should  fear,  though  foolishly,  to  become 
under  obligations  to  the  American  gov- 
ernment, or  that  Carranza,  however  hon- 
est, should  fear  to  arouse  suspicion 
among  his  own  people  of  being  another 
Diaz  by  looking  to  foreigners  for  finan- 
cial aid.  The  prejudice  of  the  Mexican 
peon  against  the  foreign  investor  is, 
therefore,  a  fact  which  must  be  reckoned 
with  at  every  turn. 

The  problem  of  Mexico  is  at  present 
very  similar  to  the  old  Indian  problem. 
In  fact  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  large 
measure  an  Indian  problem  itself.  In 


The   Land  Where 
Hatred  Dies 

(Tune:  A ulil  Lang  Synej 


' AR-RACKED     and     torn 

from  sea  to  sea 
The   old  world   bleeding  lies; 
God  called  America  to  be 
The  land  where  hatred  dies. 

No  tangled  u'cb  of  ancient  wars 
Her  prayer  for  peace  denies; 
Great     seas     protect     her    fertile 

shores, 
The  land  -where  hatred  dies. 

Her  new-made  brotherhood  aid- 
lasts 

The  older,  narrow  ties; 

Her  future  blends  a  thousand 
pasts, 

The   hind  where  hatred  dies. 

Unswayed  amidst  a  world  insane 
With  ivild  alarms  and  cries. 
Now    may    she    calm    in    strcin/tli 

remain, 
The  land  ~uliere  hatred  dies. 

When  breaking  through  the  chain 

of  steel 

Earth's  struggling  peoples   rise; 
Her  wealth  must  feed  and  clothe 

and  heal — 
The  land  where  hatred  dies. 

The    s*vord    has    perished    b\    the 

sword, 

New  ways  before  her  lie; 
God  grant  her  strength   to   speak 

the  word: 

"A    world   where   hate   shall   die." 
—A.  L.  S. 


brief  this  problem  is:  Can  a  stronger 
people  help  a  weaker  people  when  the 
two  peoples  do  not  understand  each 
other  and  when  many  on  both  sides 
have  great  personal  interests  in  the  ex- 
ploiting of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger? 
Diaz,  "the  strong  man,"  got  his  strength 
from  outside  his  own  country  and  used 
it  against  his  own  country.  We  are  all 
hoping  for  another  "strong  man,"  but 
he  should  be,  unlike  Diaz  or  Huerta, 
someone  who  will  not  sell  out  the  inter- 
ests of  his  own  people. 

We  Americans  think  of  the  Mexican 
problem  as  simply  one  of  restoring  order. 
It  is  that,  but  it  is  much  more.  It  is 
also  and  chiefly  a  problem  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  new  order  shall  be  one 
of  justice  or  one  of  injustice  like  that 
of  Diaz.  One  thing  is  clear.  We  are  in 
danger  of  repeating  the  wretched  cycle 
which  we  find  in  the  history  of  our  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians — namely,  the  cycle 
of  good  intentions  by  the  mass  of  our 
people,  exploitation  by  the  few,  indis- 
criminate resentment  against  us  all  by 
those  whom  that  few  have  injured,  grow- 
ing suspicion  followed  by  lawless  re- 
taliation and  bloodshed  and  finally  war 
and  extermination. 

To  prevent  such  results,  it  is  quite  as 
important  that  we  Americans  should 
understand  the  Mexicans  and  their 
wrongs  as  that  the  Mexicans  should  un- 
derstand Americans  and  our  wrongs.  In 
spite  of  all  the  ill  we  hear  of  the  Mexi- 
can character,  those  who  know  the  coun- 
try intimately,  like  Edgar  Hewitt,  the 
archeologist,  believe  that  the  best  of 
the  Mexicans  including  the  best  and  un- 
contaminated  of  the  Mexican  Indians 
have  high  and  noble  qualities  and  that  it 
would  be  a  distinct  and  irreparable  loss 
to  the  human  race  to  have  them  either 
exterminated  or  deteriorated  through  op- 
pression. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  adminis- 
tration in  Washington  sees  the  situation 
far  more  clearly  than  Americans  do  as 
a  whole  and  that  some  newspapers  with 
large  circulations,  controlled  by  those 
having  financial  interests  in  Mexico,  are 
doing  their  utmost  to  conceal  some  of 
these  basic  facts.  Whatever  eventuates 
in  the  future,  it  is,  I  believe,  of  vital 
importance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  they  at  present  act  with  de- 
liberation, forbearance  and  magnanimity, 
quite  as  truly  as  with  firmness,  and  that 
they  be  able  first  to  prove  to  themselves 
and  to  the  world  in  general  a  clear  case 
for  war  before  the  die  is  cast. 


Statesmanship  or  Battleship? 

By  Lucia  Ames  Mead 


"Navies  and  armies  are  the  insurance  -for 
capital  owned  abroad  by  the  leisure  class 
of  a  nation.  It  is  for  them  that  empires 
and  spheres  of  influence  exist." — Rear  Ad- 
miral Chadwick,  U.  S.  N. 

"We  want  a  navy  to  protect  our  export 
trade." — Banner  carried  in  New  York  pre- 
paredness parade. 

SINCE  the  slave  block  vanished,  de- 
mocracy has  never  been  more  in 
danger  than  it  is  now.  Practical 
conscription  is  reported  as  having  come 
in  Maryland  and  is  already  in  New  York 
state.  A  conspiracy  of  suppression  of 
the  full  facts  keeps  the  truth  from  reach- 
ing the  great  mass  of  citizens.  Mem- 
bers of  great  combinations  of  wealth 
who  seem  to  be  quietly  preparing  to  ex- 
ploit the  resources  of  southern  repub- 
lics and  to  force  this  government  to  be 
suzerain  from  Rio  Grande  to  Panama 
are  found  upon  the  membership  lists  of 
navy  and  security  and  defence  leagues. 
The  navy  bill  which  they  support  is 
now  before  the  Senate  committee  and 
may  pass  the  Senate  before  these  words 
are  read.  Whether  so  or  not,  let  us 
understand  clearly  what  its  preposter- 
ous provisions  are  and  what  it  signifies 
to  the  patriot  and  taxpayer. 

The  House,  on  June  2,  passed  an  ap- 
propriation for  $252,000,000,  providing 
for  five  battle-cruisers  costing  each 
about  $20,000,000  (as  against  two  cruis- 
ers and  two  battleships  in  secretary 
Daniels'  five-year  program).  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  four  scout-cruisers,  ten 
destroyers,  twenty  submarines,  one  hos- 
pital ship,  $11,000,000  for  armor  plate  and 
one  ammunition  ship.  The  bill  included 
the  calling  by  the  President  of  an  inter- 
national conference  to  devise  plans  for 
permanent  peace.  The  appropriation  for 
this  year  was  considerably  more  than 
Secretary  Daniels  had  recommended, 
but  the  defeat  of  a  five-year  program 
seemed  the  one  congressional  victory  for 
this  year.  A  large  factor  in  it  was  the 
well-directed  pressure  brought  to  bear 
from  the  districts  of  the  members  of  the 
House  Naval  Committee  as  the  result  of 
the  information  spread  by  the  publicity 
department  of  the  American  Union 
Against  Militarism. 

Because  of  the  vigorous  stand  taken 
by  thirty-two  Democrats,  the  President 
and  members  of  the  committee  agreed  to 
place  increased  taxation  for  army  and 
navy  upon  munitions,  inheritances  and 
incomes  which,  if  carried  out,  will  bring 
some  measure  of  justice  in  apportion- 
ing the  burden. 

The  sub-committee  on  naval  affairs, 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Lodge, 
now  proposes  an  appalling  increase.  In- 
stead of  no  battleships  in  the  House 
program,  it  asks  for  four  dreadnaughts 
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which  will  cost  about  $18,500,000  each 
and  for  four  $20,000,000  battle-cruisers 
to  be  built  next  year.  It  proposes  con- 
struction within  the  next  three  years  of 
154  ships  of  all  sorts,  148  to  be  fighting 
craft,  of  these  16  will  be  capital  ships. 
The  enlisted  strength  of  the  navy  is  to 
be  greatly  increased  and  appropriations 
to  be  made  for  ammunition  and  other 
matters.  The  total  estimate  is  not  clear, 
but  must  be  far  beyond  $300,000,000  for 
1917;  i.  e.,  more  than  double  last  year's 
naval  appropriations,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  every  nation  that  could  possibly 
attack  us  becomes  daily  more  exhausted. 
As  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  well  said, 
"The  danger  of  a  European  or  Oriental 
invasion  is  practically  infinitesimal." 

During  thirty  years,  aside  from  pen- 
sions, we  have  spent  for  war  prepara- 
tions about  four  thousand  million  dol- 
lars. In  President  Wilson's  first  two 
years  of  administration,  our  expenditure 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  full  four  years 
of  the  Taft  administration.  One-third  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  last  thirty  years 
would  have  wiped  out  our  national  debt. 
The  one  war  that  we  had  during  this 
period  cost  about  one-thirteenth  of  this 
four  thousand  million  which  we  paid  for 
"insurance  against  war,"  as  the  sophists 
call  it.  Payment  of  an  insurance  premi- 
um thirteen  times  as  great  as  the  loss, 
plus  the  loss  itself,  does  not  lessen  the 
shriek  for  more  "insurance,"  since  not 
one  man  in  a  thousand  knows  these  facts. 
Our  country  is  in  a  category  by  itself. 
It  is  the  safest  country  in  the  world, 
protected  as  it  is  by  two  great  oceans 
each  one  of  them  equal  in  defence 
value  to  two  million  men  in  arms.  Surely 
Russia,  would  have  counted  an  Atlantic 
between  herself  and  Germany  as  worth 
that  number  of  men  in  protection  from 
invasion.  Throughout  all  our  history  as 
a  republic  no  nation  has  attacked  us.  We 
have  never  failed  to  persuade  a  nation  to 
arbitrate  whenever  we  insisted,  although 
we  ourselves  sometimes  refused  to  arbi- 
trate when  issues  arose. 

Since  the  European  war  began,  Ger- 
many has  more  than  doubled  her  na- 
tional debt;  Great  Britain  has  trebled 
hers.  France,  which  began  the  war  with 
the  greatest  per  capita  national  debt  in 
the  world,  will  face  bankruptcy  if  the 
war  continues.  If  the  "preparedness" 
program  is  carried  out,  we  shall  be  pay- 
ing much  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
federal  revenue  for  army,  navy  and  pen- 
sions. In  addition,  enormous  expense 
would  be  entailed  if  we  became  involved 
in  a  long,  guerrilla  war  in  Mexico. 

For  months  after  the  European  war 
began,  the  public  had  no  fear  of  danger. 
What  has  changed  its  view  since 
Europe's  exhaustion  is  nearer  realiza- 


tion? What  has  happened  is  a  shrewd, 
far-sighted  combination  of  certain 
moneyed  and  militaristic  forces  in  the 
land  which  are  determined  to  control  the 
fears  and  the  ambitions  of  those  who  are 
to  decide  next  autumn  what  men  and 
what  policies  shall  dominate. 

A  public  easily  moved  by  appeals  to 
patriotism  and  honor  has  gone  heart  and 
soul  into  the  task  marked  out  for  it  with 
no  suspicion  that  it  has  been  manipu- 
lated. Probably  few  of  those  who  pulled 
the  wires  and  supplied  the  funds  have 
been  alarmed  about  invasion.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  frame  some  plausible  ex- 
cuse for  unheard-of  increase  in  arma- 
ments. The  horrors  of  invasion  lent 
themselves  readily  to  the  lurid,  picture 
films,  cartoons  and  all  spectacular,  spe- 
cious forms  of  arousing  patriotism  in  the 
hearts  of  an  unsuspecting,  honest  public. 
The  patriotic  fervor  thus  created  natural- 
ly results  in  more  taxation,  higher  prices 
and  a  rapid  surrender  of  rights  for  the 
toiling  many. 

One-half  the  wage-earning  fathers  in 
this  richest,  safest  country  in  the  world 
are  earning  less  than  $500  each  a  year. 
These  hard-handed  toilers  are  told, 
through  the  columns  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  News  that,  "military  preparedness 
costs  us  nothing;  no  money  leaves  the 
country."  Hudson  Maxim,  blandly  as- 
sures the  poor  who  are  seeing  prices 
soar,  that  "the  fighting  ships  have  cost 
nothing.  On  the  contrary,  their  produc- 
tion has  benefited  all.  Everyone  is  made 
better  and  richer  through  the  building  of 
them."  What  wonder  that  the  crowds 
at  the  movies  who  tremble  at  the  scenic 
bombardment  of  our  shores  are  victim- 
ized by  lies  in  the  field  of  economics? 

Anything  that  is  called  "circulation 
of  money,"  even  if  it  be  breaking  glasses 
in  order  to  give  employment  to  glass 
blowers,  seems  to  them  a  gain.  Paying 
men  to  produce  poison  or  bombs  seems 
just  as  advantageous  as  to  pay  them  to 
produce  what  all  can  consume  and  en- 
joy. They  would  see  no  loss  in  letting 
70  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  an  isolated 
community  be  spent  in  producing  what 
the  workers  can  never  enjoy,  while  all 
that  they  can  use  and  enjoy  must  be 
produced  by  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
wealth.  When  no  school-training  teaches 
straight  thinking  on  questions  vital  to 
success  in  life,  the  Maxims  have  a  fertile 
field  in  which  to  sow  their  dragons 
teeth. 

With  the  price  of  one  torpedo-boat 
put  into  proper  publicity,  the  whole 
psychology  of  the  American  people  could 
be  changed,  as  regards  the  problems  of 
national  danger  and  national  defense. 

John  Morley  once  fitly  characterized 
the  aggressive  policy  of  Great  Britain 
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which,  in  one  generation,  acquired  an 
area  and  a  population  equal  to  what  ours 
was  twenty-five  years  ago.  Said  he: 

"You  push  into  territories  where  you 
have  no  business  to  go.  Your  intrusion 
provokes  resentment  and  resentment 
means  resistance.  You  instantly  cry  out 
that  the  people  are  rebellious,  in  spite  of 
your  own  assurance  that  you  have  no  in- 
tention of  setting  up  a  permanent  sover- 
eignty over  them.  You  send  a  force  to 
stamp  out  the  rebellion:  having  spread 
bloodshed,  confusion,  and  anarchy,  you 
declare,  with  hands  uplifted  to  the 
heavens,  that  moral  reasons  force  you 
to  stay.  These  are  the  five  stages  in  the 
Forward  Rake's  Progress." 

What  is  to  be  America's  policy  as  to 
military  protection  of  exploiters?  As 


Norman  Angell  ably  demonstrates,  un- 
less'we  have  a  definite  policy  and  make 
it  known,  we  are  only  half-prepared. 
The  Outlook  records  answers  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  by  a  firm  of  investment 
bankers  located  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago; 181  answered  "yes"  and  1,155  "no" 
to  the  question :  "Assuming  that  you  be- 
lieve in  an  extension  of  foreign  trade,  is 
such  extension,  in  your  opinion,  possible 
unless  adequate  protection  is  afforded  by 
our  government  to  American  citizens 
resident  or  having  property  interests 
outside  the  United  States?"  Just  what 
these  unqualified  replies  mean,  the  writ- 
ers themselves  probably  hardly  knew. 

Honest  men  as  well  as  the  unscrupu- 
lous have  suffered  much  from  Mexican 
anarchy.  But  could  not  their  need  be 


better  met  by  statesmanship  than  battle- 
ship? Unless  our  republic  definitely  re- 
fuses to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  invest- 
ing class,  industrial  servitude  at  home, 
with  an  imperial  policy  abroad  will  un- 
dermine the  noble  structure  reared  by  our 
fathers.  There  comes  a  mighty  sum- 
mons for  a  new  patriotism  and  a  newer 
preparedness  which  shall  uproot  that 
menacing  privilege  which  the  plans  of 
the  Senate  sub-committee  will  augment 
and  perpetuate. 

Said  Lord  Rosebury : 

"I  know  nothing  more  disheartening 
than  that  the  United  States — the  one 
great  country  left  free  from  the  hide- 
ous, bloody  burden  of  war — is  about  to 
embark  upon  the  building  of  a  huge 
armada." 


Making  School  Facts  Town  Topics 

By  Rlwood  Street 


THE  cockpit  at  Verdun,  the  great 
Russian  drive  against  the  Aus- 
trians,  the  difficulties  of  the 
American  troops  in  Mexico,  the  political 
conventions  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
sensational  murder  and  divorce  cases, 
and  the  high  standing  of  the  home  ball 
team  in  the  American  league,  all  have 
their  places  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
average  citizen  of  Cleveland;  but  deep 
down  below  any  of  these  impressions, 
more  complete,  more  vital,  more  perma- 
nent, is  a  new  and  surpassing  interest  in 
the  public  schools. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  members  at 
luncheon  gravely  discuss  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  school  system.  Swarthy 
groups  in  the  smoke-filled  back  room  of 
John  Blatnick's  saloon  toss  back  and 
forth,  in  their  broken  jargon,  arguments 
showing  less  understanding  perhaps  but 
not  less  interest.' 

As  little  Geraldine  and  Arthur  romp 
in  the  nursery,  their  mother,  worried, 
quavers  to  her  guest  over  the  afternoon 
tea,  "I  wonder  if  the  school  is  doing  all 
it  should  for  my  little  ones."  And  as 
grimy  and  happy  Gretchen  or  Tony  or 
Vladislaw  tramps  into  the  kitchen  from 
the  dusty  street  at  supper  time,  the 
mother  whispers  to  her  work-weary  hus- 
band, "Maybe  the  schools  will  do  better 
for  our  little  ones  than  for  us." 

Cleveland  knows  its  schools  today  as 
perhaps  no  other  city  has  ever  known 
them.  The  schools  have  been  brought 
close  to  all  the  people,  not  merely  as 
structures  of  brick  or  stone  or  wood, 
with  desks  and  teachers,  requiring  the 
purchase  of  certain  text  books  each  fall, 
not  merely  as  places  where  their  chil- 
dren are  kept  out  of  mischief  five  hours 
a  day,  but  as  human  institutions  having 
a  vital  relationship  to  the  affairs  of  daily 
life,  with  possibilities  of  serving  each  and 
every  citizen.  Cleveland  not  only  talks 


about  its  schools ;  it  knows  about  them, 
thinks  about  them,  and  intends  to  act 
about  them  if  action  be  necessary. 

Such  is  one  result  of  the  school  survey 
of  the  Cleveland   Foundation,  just  com- 


pleted after  more  than  a  year  of  work 
and  the  expenditure  of  $50,000.  To  the 
man  on  the  street,  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  this  survey  is  the  way  in 
which  it  has  worked  itself  into  the  con- 
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This  picture  of  a  girl  operating  a  pressiitf/  machine  in  a  garment  factory 
shows  how  the  Cleveland  school  survey  spread  information  about  different 
vocations.  It  is  one  of  many  pictures  reproduced  in  the  monographs  p\tb- 
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sciousness  of  high  and  low,  of  those  who 
have  many  children  and  those  who  have 
none.  The  result  has  been  attained  by  a 
policy  of  continuously  taking  the  people 
into  the  confidence  of  those  making  the 
survey.  This  is  the  publicity  method  that 
has  been  followed  by  Allen  T.  Burns, 
director  of  the  survey  committee  of  the 
Cleveland  Foundation,  and  of  Leonard 
P.  Ayres,  director  of  the  school  survey. 

The  first  factor  in  this  popular  under- 
standing and  interest  has  been  the  publi- 
cation of  reports  not  in  bulky  tomes,  but 
in  twenty-five  small  volumes  of  pocket 
size  and  relatively  few  pages.  These  re- 
ports are  written  in  popular  style  and 
well  illustrated.  They  have  made  it 
possible  to  present  separate  impressions 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  two;  and,  where 
desired,  to  differing  groups,  according  to 
particular  interests  concerned. 

The  results  in  this  respect  alone  have 
been  impressive.  Several  of  the  reports 
have  already  gone  into  two  and  three 
editions  and  it  is  probable  that  all  first 
editions  will  be  exhausted.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  charge  of  twenty- 
five  cents  is  made  for  most  of  the  vol- 
umes and  fifty  cents  for  a  few. 

A  second  element  in  the  success  of 
the  survey  in  getting  over  to  the  people 
has  been  the  fact  that  all  reports  have 
been  presented  at  public  meetings,  where 
one  of  the  officials  of  the  survey,  gen- 
erally Dr.  Ayres  or  Mr.  Burns,  but  in 
several  instances  the  outside  experts  who 
have  written  some  of  the  reports,  have 
made  verbal  summaries  and  explanations. 
These  meetings  came  weekly  during  a 
large  part  of  last  winter,  following  lunch- 
eon, in  the  assembly  hall  of  one  of  the 
large  downtown  Cleveland  hotels.  In- 
vitations were  sent  specially  to  social 
workers,  business  men  and  women,  school 
officials,  public  officials  and  others  who  it 
was  thought  would  be  interested,  while 
a  \vholesale  invitation  was  issued  to  the 
general  public.  An  average  attendance 
of  300,  in  a  city  wofully  beset  with  lunch- 
eon meetings,  speaks  for  the  success  of 
this  device. 

The  third  and  most  important  element 
in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  survey 
findings,  but  dependent  on  the  other  two, 
was  the  remarkable  publicity  given  the 
reports  by  the  newspapers.  This  pub- 
licity was  obviously  facilitated  by  the 
digestible  form  of  the  reports  and  stimu- 
lated by  the  fact  that  they  were  given 
at  public  meetings,  but  it  was  motivated 
chiefly  by  the  evident  relationship  of  the 
survey  findings  to  community  needs  and 
by  the  feeling  of  editors  that  the  re- 
ports were  filling  a  gap  in  the  community 
consciousness  long  vacant. 

In  consequence,  while  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  say,  as  one  enthusiast  did,  that  "on 
several  occasions  the  report  on  school 
conditions  has  backed  everything  else  off 
the  front  page  except  the  date  and  the 
weather."  it  is  undeniable  that  the  school 
survey  has  taken  precedence  generally 
over  every  local  happening  and  has  been 


Street  Corner  Conversa- 
tion in  Cleveland 

HERE  are  the  twenty-five  sub- 
jects covered  by  the  Cleve- 
land school  survey.  A  separate 
monograph  is  devoted  to  each.  It 
is  these  topics  that  have  gained 
such  unprecedented  publicity. 

MEASURING    THE    WORK    OF    THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  Charles  H.  Judd 
CHILD  ACCOUNTING  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

By  Leonard  P.  Ayres 
EDUCATIONAL   EXTENSION 

By  Clarence  A.  Perry 
EDUCATION       THROUGH       RECREA- 
TION 

By  George  E.  Johnson 
FINANCING  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  Earle  Clark 

HEALTH    WORK    IN    THE    PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

By    Leonard    P.    Ayres   &    May 

Ayres 

HOUSEHOLD     ARTS     AND     SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 

By  Alice  Boughton 
OVERCROWDED    SCHOOLS    AND    THE 
PLATOON   PLAN 

By  Shattuck  O.  Hartwell 
SCHOOL    BUILDINGS     AND    EQUIP- 
MENT 

By   Leonard    P.    Ayres   &    May 

Ayres 

SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES  FOR  EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN 

By  David  Mitchell 
SCHOOL    ORGANIZATION    AND    AD- 
MINISTRATION 

By  Leonard  P.  Ayres 
THE    PUBLIC    LIBRARY    AND    THE 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By   Leonard   P.   Ayres   &  Adele 

McKinnie 
THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  IMMIGRANT 

By  Herbert  A.  Miller 
THE  TEACHING  STAFF 

By  Walter  A.  Jessup 
WHAT  THE   SCHOOLS   TEACH    AND 
MIGHT  TEACH 

By  Franklin  Bobbin 
THE  CLEVELAND  SCHOOL  SURVEY 

By  Leonard  P.  Ayres 

Monographs   Relating   to    Voca- 
tional Education 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN   COMMERCIAL 
WORK 

By   Bertha   M.   Stevens 
DEPARTMENT    STORE   OCCUPATIONS 

By  Iris  Prouty  O'Leary 
DRESSMAKING  AND   MILLINERY 

By  Edna  Clare  Bryner 
RAILROAD  AND   STREET  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

By  Ralph  D.  Fleming 
THE  BUILDING  TRADES 

By  Frank  L.  Shaw 
THE   GARMENT   TRADES 

By  Edna  Clare  Bryner 
THE  METAL  TRADES 

By  R.  R.  Lutz 
THE  PRINTING  TRADES 

By  Frank  L.  Shaw 
WAGE  EARNING  AND  EDUCATION 

By  R.  R.  Lutz 


given  a  mass  of  news  space  and  editorial 
comment  such  as  has  probably  never  been 
given  any  other  matter  of  community  im- 
port in  the  same  period.  For  sustained 
and  thorough  presentation  through  the 
public  press  no  single  topic  of  national 
or  international  importance  has  equalled 
the  school  survey.  Weekly,  neighbor- 
hood and  foreign  papers  have  taken  up 
the  interest  indicated  in  the  four  Eng- 
lish-speaking dailies,  and  the  story  has 
filtered  down  to  every  element  of  Cleve- 
land's polyglot  population. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  newspaper 
presentation  has  been  the  sanity  and  fair- 
ness of  discussion.  Reports  have  not 
been  warped  or  given  in  part  for  par- 
ticular effects.  There  has  been  an  evi- 
dent intention  to  give  the  people  a  full 
and  adequate  understanding  of  the  points 
at  issue.  An  excellent  background  has 
thus  been  created, for  the  final  recom- 
mendations of  the  survey  and  for  intelli- 
gent adoption  of  them.  School  facts  not 
only  have  been  made  town  topics  in 
Cleveland;  they  have  been  made  town 
knowledge. 

Public  opinion  was  considered  even 
before  the  survey  was  started.  The  idea 
ol  conducting  a  school  survey  in  the  first 
instance  came  only  after  the  most  thor- 
ough probing  of  all  degrees  of  thought 
as  to  the  subject  of  most  immediate  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  Cleveland. 
When  the  schools  had  been  settled  on  as 
the  first  probable  study,  Dr.  Ayres  and 
Mr.  Burns  canvassed  school  officials, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  so- 
cial and  civic  bodies,  public  officials,  com- 
mercial and  all  other  possible  groups, 
until  the  foundation  had  a  unanimous  in- 
vitation to  conduct  the  survey,  and  to 
conduct  it  after  the  manner  laid  down. 

In  its  method,  too,  the  survey  aimed 
at  the  needs  of  the  people.  It  first  at- 
tempted to  find  what  the  city's  children 
required  in  the  way  of  education;  second, 
how  the  schools  were  meeting  these 
needs;  and,  third,  how  the  schools  might 
improve  their  service.  Of  primary  im- 
portance is  the  fact  that  the  survey  kept 
continually  in  mind  the  conviction  that 
education  should  train  for  actual  life. 
In  this,  it  has  been  social  rather  than 
scholastic.  Definite  experiments  with 
actual  conditions  have  cemented  this  re- 
lationship. 

Out  of  this  principle  and  method  have 
sprung  the  findings  that  commercial 
schools  were  being  useful  to  girls  rather 
than  to  boys;  that  trade  schools  should 
be  established  in  junior  high  schools  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  apprentice  sys- 
tem in  certain  industries  ;  that  the  com- 
pulsory school  age  for  boys  should  be 
raised  to  sixteen  years,  the  present  limit 
for  girls ;  that  reading  should  be  largely 
silent  rather  than  aloud,  for  most  knowl- 
edge is  acquired  through  silent  reading; 
that  reading  should,  moreover,  start  in- 
struction in  community  affairs  and  activi- 
ties, including  industrial,  economical  and 
political  problems  and  questions ;  and 
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that  the  use  of  the  school  plants  should 
be  extended  to  all  the  people,  all  the 
time. 

The  chief  recommendation  of  all  is 
the  demand  for  reorganization  of  the 
methods  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
"Cleveland's  educational  troubles  have 
their  origin  in  present  methods  of  board 
control,"  says  the  report.  The  recom- 
mendations harmonize  completejy  with 
service  to  the  people.  They  urge  that  a 
system  which  allows  the  board  to  waste 
its  time  in  petty  detail  and  delegate  mat- 
ters of  important  policy  to  secret  com- 
mittee discussion  be  replaced  by  one  of 
policy-determination,  with  relegation  of 
detail  to  the  proper  officers. 

Some  promise  of  the  changes  to  come 
may  be  had  from  those  that  have  already 
taken  place.  The  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  has  not  remained  idly  watch- 
ing the  school  surveyors  at  their  work. 
It  has  grappled  with  the  recommenda- 
tions when  they  came  out  and  has  al- 
ready adopted  an  impressive  number. 
Before  the  survey  reports  were  drafted 
the  board  had  established  junior  high 
schools,  had  introduced  new  geography 
and  arithmetic  courses,  had  adopted  a 
new  policy  for  the  social  use  of  schools 
and  had  inaugurated  a  temporary  policy 
of  financing  new  buildings  entirely  from 
bond  issues. 

As  a  result  of  survey  recommendations 
the  board  has  adopted  a  method  of  tak- 
ing the  school  census  that  helped  in  one 
year  to  locate  12,000  additional  children 
for  whom  the  city  receives  $24,000  from 
the  state  funds.  It  made  a  rule  that  the 
compulsory  attendance  office  be  required 
to  secure  a  health  certificate  for  a  child 
before  the  child  be  given  working  papers. 
It  experimented  with  the  platoon  plan 
in  the  Kennard  school.  It  added  four 
school  nurses  to  the  existing  force.  It 
took  over  the  dental  clinics  formerly  sup- 
ported by  the  Mouth  Hygiene  Associa- 
tion. It  raised  the  salary  of  the  lowest 
paid  teachers,  lengthened  the  academic 
high-school  day  so  as  to  equalize  sal- 
aries, appropriated  $18,000  for  supple- 
mentary reading  material,  introduced  a 
course  in  elementary  science  into  the 
grade  schools,  standardized  high-school 
marks,  improved  toilet  rooms,  made 
school  libraries  an  adjunct  of  the  school 
plant,  and  completely  reorganized  the 
teaching  of  English  and  civics  to  immi- 
grants. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that  the 
Cleveland  school  survey  has  found  noth- 
ing- radically  wrong  with  the  Cleveland 
schools.  It  has  found  much  to  be  ap- 
proved and  much  to  be  improved.  By 
persistent  relating  of  its  study  and  con- 
clusions to  the  needs  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  by  continuous  reference  of  its 
action  to  the  people,  a  mass  of  public 
opinion  has  been  created  which  neither 
Board  of  Education  nor  school  adminis- 
tration" can  ignore.  As  a  result,  Cleve- 
land and  its  schools  should  be  immensely 
better  off  in  the  future. 


Social  Agencies 


The  Bloody  Fun  of  It 


IN  Salt-Water  Ballads,  Masefield  tells 
of   the  tragic  hope   with   which   a 
group  of  wives  and  families  patient- 
ly await  the  homecoming  of  a  crew  lost 
t  at  sea.    The  poem  ends : 

"So  home  they  goes  by  the  windy  streets. 
Thinking  their  men  are  homeward  bound 
With  anchors  hungry  for  English 

ground, 
And   the   bloody    fun   of    it    is,    they're 

drowned !" 

This  Satanic  humor  has  its  parallel  in 
our  city  life  today.  The  families  of  fifty 
men  who  were  sent  to  the  House  of 
Correction  in  Chicago  have  been  in- 
vestigated by  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association.  Most  of  these  men  were 
the  devils  of  drink.  What  happened  to 
their  families  is  happening  to  other 
families  everywhere  all  the  time. 

Fifteen  wives  of  the  fifty  went  out  for 
irregular  day  work,  after  their  husbands 
were  sent  to  jail,  earning  from  $1.50  to 
$3  a  week;  two  did  night  work  at  wages 
ranging  from  $4.50  to  $6.80  a  week ;  six 
worked  in  shops  and  factories  at  from 
$3  to  $8  a  week ;  two  did  housework  in 
order  to  obtain  room  and  board  for  them- 
selves and  children ;  eight  were  support- 
ed by  relatives,  four  by  grown  children, 
ten  by  charity,  and  three  owned  some 
property. 

There  were  182  children  in  the  families 
of  the  fifty;  147  of  these  were  under 
working  age;  some  of  the  younger  ones 
were  left  with  relatives  and  friends 
when  the  mother  went  to  work.  In  eight 
families  all  the  children  were  left  alone 
all  day ;  in  two  they  were  left  alone  all 
night ;  in  six  they  were  left  with  rela- 
tives and  in  two  they  were  left  with 
neighbors. 

Twenty-six  of  these  fifty  families  are 
on  the  records  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  the 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations  and  the 
United  Charities. 

Of  course,  the  city,  having  sent  the 
fathers  to  jail  for  their  offenses,  thought 
it  had  done  a  clean  job  for  justice.  But 
the  "bloody  fun  of  it  is"  that  it  also 
sentenced  their  wives  and  helpless  chil- 
dren to  weeks  of  need,  neglect,  charity 
or  dependence  on  others. 

Like  the  blind  compassionless  sea,  it 
was  unheeding  of  the  consequences  of  its 
act.  If  these  men  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection had  been  put  to  work  and  their 
earnings  given  to  their  dependent  fam- 
ilies, the  mothers  might  have  been  able 


to  remain  at  home  and  the  children  might 
have  been  protected.  The  superintend- 
ent, John  L.  Whitman,  who  has  already 
abolished  the  contract  system,  put 
the  men  to  work  on  city  laundry  and 
printing,  instituted  a  psychopathic  de- 
partment and  done  other  wise  things  for 
the  inmates,  is  one  of  those  who  knows 
this.  Recently  he  has  secured  from  the 
City  Council  an  appropriation  of  $15,000 
which  he  is  now  beginning  to  dispense 
to  the  prisoners  as  compensation  for 
their  labor  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  day. 

The  payment  of  wages  to  prisoners 
or  their  families  is  not  an  untried  experi- 
ment. A  Pennsylvania  penal  commission 
appointed  to  study  this  matter  has  re- 
cently reported  that  thirty-four  states 
provide  some  sort  of  compensation  for 
prisoners  in  institutions  under  state  con- 
trol. Some  of  these  laws  are  dead  letters 
and  others  authorize  wages  only  for 
overwork  or  for  some  particular  kind 
of  work,  such  as  road-building.  The 
amount  of  the  wage  is  for  the  most  part 
fixed  by  law  or  left  to  the  controlling 
boards,  and  ranges  from  five  to  fifty 
cents  a  day. 

Many  local  institutions  compensate 
prisoners  also.  One  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions is  the  city  House  of  Correction  in 
Detroit.  This  has  an  average  popula- 
tion of  600  prisoners.  Each  prisoner 
whose  sentence  is  for  one  year  or  more 
receives  twenty  cents  a  day ;  between  six 
months  and  a  year,  ten  cents;  and  be- 
tween thirty  days  and  six  months,  five 
cents.  The  chief  industries  of  this  work- 
house are  the  manufacture  of  chairs, 
brushes  and  buttons,  and  in  1914  the  in- 
stitution paid  the  city  a  net  profit  of 
nearly  $18,000. 

The  last  New  York  Legislature  passed 
a  comprehensive  law  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  prisoners  not  in  money,  but  in 
time  taken  from  sentences.  This  is  earn- 
ed by  good  work  performed.  Every  man 
and  woman  prisoner,  whether  a  first 
offender  or  a  chronic  repeater,  comes 
under  the  act.  The  maximum  compen- 
sation is  a  reduction  of  sentence  by  one- 
fourth,  so  that  a  year's  term  can  be 
shortened  to  nine  months. 

"The  question  of  allowing  those  con- 
fined in  prison  to  share,  at  least  in  some 
small  degree,  in  their  earnings,  is  not 
open  to  serious  debate,"  declares  Com- 
mittee "A"  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  leading  penologists 
of  the  country. 
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"During  the  next  ten  years,"  it  con- 
tinues, "millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent 
in  improving  public  highways.  Unless 
prison  labor  is  utilized  for  this  purpose 
this  great  sum  will  all  be  raised  by  direct 
taxation.  If  prison  labor  is  used  every 
penal  institution  in  the  country  can  be 
made  more  than  self-supporting,  and  the 
millions  of  money  now  required  to  meet 
the  annual  deficit  of  prison  institutions 
will  be  expended  in  a  way  that  will  yield 
a  large  return  to  the  state." 

W.  D.  L. 

THE  CORPORATION  SCHOOLS 
LOOKING  AHEAD 

44'  I  ^  HE  task  before  us  when  we  re- 

JL     turn  to  our  shops  is  to  convert 
the  boss." 

In  these  words  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Corporation  Schools  has  com- 
mitU'd  itself  to  a  new  ideal,  writes 
Leonard  Blakey,  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  to  THE  SURVEY. 
The  association  recently  held  its  fourth 
annual  convention  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Blakely  continues : 

"That  ideal  will  now  be  realized  in 
the  important  industries  of  this  country 
if  the  representatives  succeed  with  the 
man  in  authority.  The  association  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  program  of  industrial 
reform  quite  unusual  for  a  body  essen- 
tially capitalistic  in  its  sentiment. 

'The  committee  on  vocational  guid- 
ance for  the  second  time  presented  its 
program  for  the  humanizing  of  industry 
and  found  the  association  ready  to  ap- 
prove its  scheme  of  'the  organic  develop- 
ment of  business,'  in  the  words  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  word 
'organic'  does  not  accurately  define  the 
ideal :  it  involves  more  than  the  welfare 
movement  of  two  decades  ago,  more  than 
the  scientific  management  scheme  of  the 
present  decade.  It  shifts  the  emphasis 
from  the  material  and  the  process  to  the 
man.  The  reform  has  for  its  ideal  the 
eventual  humanizing  of  industry. 

"The  employes  should  strive  for  the 
realization  of  the  organic  conception  of 
the  individual,  the  committee  asserts — 
the  realization  of  the  fundamental  life 
interests  of  each  worker — bodily  integ- 
rity, adequate  compensation,  steady  em- 
ployment,  instruction  and  training, 
recreational  opportunities,  justice,  recog- 
nition, promotion,  advancement,  repre- 
sentation and  freedom  in  occupational 
choice.  Then  there  will  result  for  the 
employer  a  healthy,  competent,  con- 
tented and  loyal  body  of  employes. 
What  society  could  then  expect  is  the 
fullest  conservation  of  natural  and  hu- 
man resources  and  most  essentially  a 
chance  for  personality  to  count. 

"The  concensus  of  the  opinion  of  the 
conference  was  that  the  association  has 
now  reached  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
During  the  four  years  of  its  existence, 
it  has  completed  the  preliminary  work. 
The  retiring  president,  John  McLeod, 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  advo- 
cated for  the  future  a  more  intense  study 
of  definitely  chosen  fields  and  indicated 
the  need  of  a  paid  industrial  secretary 


NEWARK'S  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE  EXHIBIT 

/]  S  part  of  Newark's  250th 
•<1  anniversary  celebration, 
two  days  were  set  aside  to 
"Know  your  city" — not  the 
business  resources  or  the  resi- 
dential districts  but  the  efforts 
that  Newark  is  making  to  pre- 
vent poverty,  conserve  health 
and  spread  education. 

A  good  introduction  to  this 
knowledge  was  afforded  by  the 
social  service  exhibit  in  the  in- 
dustrial exposition  at  the 
armory  arranged  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  of 
too  on  Schools  and  Philan- 
thropy, Rabbi  Solomon  Foster, 
chairman.  Grouped  under  sec- 
tions on  Health,  Poverty,  Neg- 
lected and  Dependent  Children, 
Delinquent  Children,  Aged  and 
infirm,  Punishment  and  Ref- 
ormation, and  Civic  Better- 
ment, 108  institutions  and  agen- 
cies visualized  not  only  activi- 
ties to  improve  conditions,  but 
the  social  needs  in  each  field. 

Thus  the  health  exhibit  em- 
phasized the  lack  of  hospital 
after-care,  and  the  insufficient 
beds  for  certain  contagious 
cases  as  well  as  the  fine  work 
of  the  Babies'  Hospital,  the  co- 
operation of  the  Board  of 
Health  with  private  agencies 
and  the  lite.  The  poverty  sec- 
tion subdivided  into  "relief" 
and  "service"  ^t'as  made  vivid 
by  the  use  of  little  dolls  per- 
sonifying the  people  aided  by 
cooking  school,  relief  com- 
mittee, dinner  committee,  laun- 
dry and  club  work. 


as  the  next  salaried  officer  of  the  as- 
sociation. He  felt  also  that  the  mem- 
bers in  each  industrial  center,  in  con- 
formity with  the  new  plan,  should  form 
subsidiary  associations  in  order  that  they 
might  attack  their  local  problems  more 
adequately  and  specifically. 

"Many  delegates  advocated  a  division 


on  the  basis  of  industry  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  locality.  The  general  plan 
was  later  approved  by  the  new  presi- 
dent, Herbert  J.  Tily,  of  Strawbridge 
and  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  and  will  be 
worked  out  in  detail  by  the  executive 
committee.  Only  by  instituting  some 
radically  new  policies  of  investigation 
and  research  can  the  association  hope  to 
hold  the  support  of  many  of  the  large 
corporations  now  identified  with  it. 
Representatives,  no  doubt  with  instruc- 
tions from  the  authorities,  were  very 
free  in  criticizing  certain  present  poli- 
cies. The  executive  committee  is  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  instituting 
a  radically  different  program  for  the  as- 
sociation for  the  future." 

BUSINESS  MEN  FOR  FEDERAL 
AID  TO  SCHOOLS 

THE  chambers  of  commerce  of  the 
United  States  are  overwhelming  in 
favor  of  federal  aid  to  vocational  edu- 
cation. This  has  been  elicited  by  a 
referendum  conducted  by  the  committee 
on  education  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.  C.  Ballots 
were  filed  by  353  organizations,  situated 
in  forty-two  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  Each 
organization  cast  from  one  to  ten  votes, 
depending  on  its  size. 

The  recommendatinos  of  the  commit- 
tee and  the  results  of  the  referendum 
are  as  follows : 

The  committee  recommends  liberal 
federal  appropriations  for  promotion  of 
vocational  education  in  the  United 
States.  8315/2  votes  in  favor;  109>i 
votes  against. 

The  committee  recommends  that  fed- 
eral appropriations  should  be  allotted 
among  the  states  upon  a  uniform  basis 
and  should  bear  a  uniform  relation  to 
appropriations  made  by  the  states  for  like 
purposes.  828  votes  in  favor;  95  votes 
against. 

The  committee  recommends  the  crea- 
tion of  a  federal  board,  to  be  representa- 
tive of  the  interests  vitally  concerned 
and  to  be  compensated  sufficiently  to 
command  great  ability.  7S8'/2  votes  in 
favor;,  143^2  votes  against. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
federal  board  should  be  required  to  ap- 
point advisory  committees  of  five  mem- 
bers each,  representing  industry,  com- 
merce, labor,  agriculture,  homemaking, 
and  general  or  vocational  education. 
783  y,  votes  in  favor;  136>4  votes 
against 

EDUCATIONAL   REFORM   IN 
MARYLAND 

THAT  reform  can  come  fast  upon 
the  heels  of  publicity  has  just  been 
evidenced  in  Maryland,  where  the  state 
legislature  has  enthusiastically  passed 
educational  measures  calculated  to  meet 
the  sharp  criticisms  of  the  Maryland 
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Educational  Survey  Commission,  which 
was  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  1914 
and  issued  its  report  early  this  year. 
The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  at  the  request  of 
the  local  commission  and  the  report  was 
written  by  Abraham  Flexner  and  Frank 
P.  Bachman. 

Among  other  things,  the  report  de- 
clares that  public  education  in  Maryland 
is  "in  politics,"  that  a  large  part  of  the 
teaching  force  is  poorly  paid  and  un- 
trained, that  children  attend  so  irregu- 
larly that  "not  even  good  teachers  could 
teach  successfully,"  and  that  half  of  the 
white  children  outside  of  Baltimore  en- 
ter life  with  no  more  education  than  they 
can  get  in  the  first  five  elementary 
grades. 

Under  the  old  law,  compulsory  school 
attendance  was  optional  with  the  county 
school  boards.  The  new  law  provides 
for  state-wide  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance of  all  children  between  seven  and 
twelve  years  of  age  throughout  the  entire 
school  session.  Children  thirteen  years 
of  age  and  older  are  required  to  attend 
for  not  less  than  one  hundred  days  of 
each  school  year.  Colored  schools  must 
maintain  a  seven  months'  term.  Each 
county  is  required  to  employ  at  least  one 
attendance  officer. 

One  of  the  worst  conditions  found  by 
the  survey  was  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
There  were  some  thirty  boards,  institu- 
tions and  persons  empowered  to  grant 
teachers'  certificates.  The  new  law  pro- 
vides for  state  certification  of  all  teach- 
ers. It  also  requires  that  each  county 
having  in  excess  of  one  hundred  teach- 
ers shall  employ  at  least  one  qualified 
supervisor.  It  prescribes  minimum 
academic  and  professional  qualifications 
for  both  state  and  county  superintend- 
ents, for  normal  school  principals,  su- 
pervisors, high  school  principals  and 
principals  of  elementary  schools  having 
three  or  more  rooms.  The  law  went 
into  effect  June  1. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  OHJO  SOCIAL 
SERVICE 

SO  rapidly  has  social  service  grown 
in  Ohio  during  the  past  decade 
that  the  state  has  made  a  directory  to 
keep  trace  of  its  agencies.  "This  is  the 
first  attempt  ever  made,  so  far  as  we 
know,"  says  R.  G.  Paterson,  of  the  state 
Board  of  Health,  "to  gather  under  one 
cover  the  institutions  and  organizations 
in  the  state  which  exist  to  meet  one  or 
more  of  the  specific  social  needs  of  our 
community  life." 

The  handbook  contains  a  summary  of 
the  state  laws  on  dependency  and  relief, 
and  a  list  of  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions classified  first  according  to  loca- 
tion in  counties  and  towns,  and  again 
according  to  type  or  work — day  nurser- 
ies, hospitals  both  general  and  special, 
state  branches  of  national  societies,  and 
other  bodies. 


HEALTH 


A  Workshop  for  the  Handicapped 


A\  interesting  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  in  Baltimore  to  pro- 
vide through  the  community 
workshop  suitable  work  for  the  physical- 
ly handicapped.  The  shop  was  opened 
January  17,  1916,  and  the  writer  was 
engaged  as  supervisor  and  investigator 
for  three  months.  The  plan  was  entirely 
an  experiment  and  will  be  abandoned  in 
the  near  future  until  further  funds  can 
be  obtained. 

In  the  social  service  department  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  the  necessity  for 
providing  suitable  work  for  the  physical- 
ly handicapped  has  been  repeatedly  felt. 
The  free  patients  of  any  hospital  are,  as 
a  rule,  drawn  from  a  class  of  people 
whose  earnings  are  not  sufficient  for 
adequate  savings  or  private  sickness  in- 
surance, and  consequently  when  dis- 
charged from  the  hospital  they  are 
forced  to  seek  employment,  usually 
laborious,  before  physical  fitness  is  re- 
stored. In  many  instances,  this  physical 
fitness  is  never  fully  attained,  and  the 
patient  has  thus  become  economically 
defective,  because  no  employer  wants  a 
workman  or  a  workwoman  who  is  not 
fully  able  to  complete  a  day's  work.  • 

Therefore,  a  specialized  industry  or 
industries,  involving  a  minimum  amount 
of  physical  exertion,  short  hours,  low 
pressure,  and  medical  supervision,  must 
be  provided  for  these  unfortunates.  Ex- 
periment has  shown  conclusively  that 
many  who  are  thus  handicapped  can  be 
made  productive  and  can  become  par- 
tially, if  not  always  entirely,  self-sup- 
porting. 

Unquestionably,  work  is  important, 
both  as  a  therapeutic  and  as  an  economic 
measure.  Idleness  exercises  a  deterio- 
rating influence  on  character  and  physi- 
cal condition  alike.  Unless  suitable 
work  be  provided,  the  disabled  workman 
either  resumes  his  former  occupation, 
suffers  a  relapse  in  a  short  time  and  is 
back  in  the  hospital,  or  he  becomes  de- 
pendent upon  his  family,  who  are  usually 
unable  to  meet  the  long  strain  of  chronic 
invalidism,  or  upon  civic  or  private 
charity. 

Neither  of  these  alternatives  is  de- 
sirable. Charity,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully administered,  has  a  certain  enfeeb- 
ling effect,  and  the  recipient  often  be- 
comes more  and  more  dependent  and  use- 
less. How  much  wiser,  therefore,  to 
supply  aid  by  suitable  employment  rather 
than  by  a  pension ! 

The    Baltimore   community   workshop 


was  designed  to  meet  this  end.  The 
work  was  begun  on  a  very  small  scale. 
Two  rooms  were  rerued,  one  used  as  a 
workroom,  the  other  as  an  office.  On  the 
day  the  shop  opened,  thirteen  men  re- 
ported. Nine  of  these  were  referred 
by  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  the  other 
four  by  interested  individuals.  Two  of 
these  were  not  given  employment  be- 
cause there  seemed  to  be  no  physical 
handicap. 

The  persons  accepted  for  the  work- 
shop were  unfitted  for  ordinary  industry 
by  such  causes  as  heart  disease,  chronic 
nephritis,  mental  disorder,  amputation  of 
left  leg,  and  arteriosclerosis.  Eight 
additional  men  later  given  employment 
were  handicapped  by  tubercular  ab- 
scesses of  the  spine,  infectious  arthritis, 
and  gastric  ulcer.  The  ages  ranged 
from  nineteen  to  fifty-eight  years. 

Of  this  number,  six  were  eventually 
eliminated  because  of  serious  mental  and 
physical  defects;  one  cardiac  case  left 
voluntarily  after  the  first  week,  pre- 
sumably because  the  economic  pressure 
was  not  sufficient  to  stimulate  him  to 
work ;  and  three  others  left  later  to  re- 
sume their  former  work.  During  the 
three  months,  twenty-five  men  applied 
for  work,  but  on  account  of  lack  of  room 
it  was  impossible  to  employ  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  of  them  at  the  same  time. 

Six  of  the  men  were  single,  living  with 
relatives,  whose  total  income,  in  all  in- 
stances, was  very  small.  Eleven  men 
were  married,  and  in  only  three  of  these 
families  were  there  other  wage-earners. 
The  earnings  of  the  other  eight  were 
supplemented  by  relief-giving  agencies. 
The  eighteenth  man  had  separated  from 
his  wife  and  was  living  alone.  The 
nineteenth,  a  widower,  also  lived  alone. 
Twelve  men  were  born  in  Maryland ; 
seven  were  foreigners.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  two  of  the  native- 
born  men  could  not  read  or  write,  and 
one  of  these  was  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  These  individuals,  totally 
lacking  in  education,  were  doubly  handi- 
capped to  battle  with  life. 

The  men  were  paid  a  flat  wage  of  $5 
a  week  and  worked  5]/2  hours  daily  ex- 
cept on  Saturday  when  the  shop  closed 
at  noon.  A  designer  from  the  Maryland 
Institute  of  Art  was  engaged,  spending 
three  hours  daily  in  the  shop  with  the 
exception  of  Saturday.  There  was  also 
a  foreman,  an  experienced  cabinet- 
maker, at  a  slightly  higher  wage.  Vari- 
ous products  in  wood  were  begun,  such 
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as  toys,  plant-tubs,  window-boxes,  plant- 
sticks,  and  small  folding-tables.  The  cost 
per  month  for  rent,  fuel,  salaries,  wages, 
tools,  materials,  etc.  was  about  $450. 
Medical  supervision  was  given  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  or  any  hospital 
interested  in  the  patient. 

The  experiment  taught  us  that  the 
problem  of  providing  employment  for 
those  whose  physical  handicap  prevents 
them  from  engaging  in  ordinary  industry 
involves  the  following  considerations: 

1.  The  work  that  can  be  performed  is 
almost   necessarily    confined    to    certain 
hand  trades  which  must,  in  most  cases, 
be  specially  taught  to  the  handicapped. 

2.  The   workshop,    in    a   strict    sense, 
should  be  a  trade  school  as  well  as  a 
workshop,    where    the    selected    trades 
should    be    carefully    taught.     This    re- 
quires  employment   of   expert   teachers, 
provision   of   satisfactory   equipment   in 
the   workshop,   continuous   investigation 
of  the  various  methods  of  handling  the 
whole   problem,   and   the   use   of   social 
workers  in  various  capacities.    For  this, 
adequate  funds  must  be  supplied. 

3.  Practically  all  assistance  given  the 
handicapped  must  be  provided  through 
the  workshop.     The  types  of  cases  that 
come  to  our  notice  as  needing  such  train- 
ing cannot,  with  but  few  exceptions,  be 
handled    outside    the    shop.     Homework 
might   be    possible    in    a    few    instances 
when    the    patients    have    become    very 
skilled,  but  this  is  uncertain,  and  in  most 
instances  the  men  need  the  stimulus,  the 
incentive,    and    the    supervision    nf    the 
workshop. 

In  selecting  trades  for  the  handi- 
capped, we  were  greatly  aided  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Hall,  of  Marblehead, 
Mass..  pioneer  and  authority  in  this  com- 
paratively new  field  of  social  work.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  the  pottery,  toy, 
and  rug-weaving  industries  were  not 
greatly  developed  in  Baltimore,  and  that 
a  demand  existed  for  the  product  of  such 
industries.  An  abundance  of  clay  is  to 
be  found,  and  only  one  local  concern  is 
engaged  in  producing  household  porce- 
lain wares.  As  for  the  really  artistic 
ware,  there  unfortunately  appears  to 
be  a  very  limited  market. 

Dr.  Hall  suggested,  however,  that  the 
manufacture  of  tiles  by  hand  has  large 
commercial  possibilities  for  flooring, 
walls,  and  fireplaces.  He  emphasizes 
that  "the  very  highest  type  of  design 
would  be  required,  and  that  if  a  designer 
of  great  ability  could  be  found,  who 
would  furnish  the  simple  ideas  which 
could  be  adopted,  there  will  be  a  chance 
of  getting  ahead;  otherwise  it  would  be 
hopeless."  A  practical  potter  as  teacher 
and  experimenter  would  also  be  needed 
in  the  workshop. 

The  toy  industry  is  only  partially  rep- 
resented in  Baltimore,  and  might  be  fur- 
ther developed.  A  well-known  toy  deal- 
er seems  quite  certain  that  an  attractive 
and  well-made  toy  will  find  a  ready 
market.  Here,  again,  a  pleasing  design 
and  good  workmanship  is  important. 

The    rug-weaving    industry    seems    a 


most  feasible  industry  for  the  handi- 
capped, both  because  of  the  demand  and 
because  little  skill  or  physical  exertion 
is  required.  Rugs  of  pleasing  design 
and  color  arrangement  command  a 
good  price.  The  two  local  manufactur- 
ers can  not  supply  the  demand,  and  our 
retail  dealers  obtain  their  large  supply 
elsewhere. 

Other  handicrafts,  such  as  ornamental 
cement-work,  silver-smithing,  book-bind- 
ing, tapestry,  etc.,  might  gradually  be 
added  as  experiment  proved  them  prac- 
ticable. 

The  problem  of  marketing  the  product 
is  distinct  from  that  of  manufacturing 
and  should  be  undertaken  on  a  business 
basis.  Sales  agents  working  on  a  com- 
mission should  be  obtained,  or  the 
marketing  may  be  done  by  having  a 
display  room  and  window  in  the  shopping 
district  where  the  wares  of  the  workshop 
could  be  exhibited  with  appropriate 
posters  that  would  interest  the  public. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  getting  the 
handicapped  to  the  workshop.  This 
sometimes  becomes  serious.  Some  per- 
sons, otherwise  capable  to  work,  may 
be  unable  to  come  to  the  shop  themselves, 
as,  for  example,  many  tabetics  or  crip- 
ples. A  method  of  conveying  these 
patients  to  and  from  the  shop  should 
be  considered. 

The  ideal  plan  would  perhaps  be  that 
of  a  community  convalescent  home,  in 
which  each  hospital  in  the  city  would 
become  interested  and  contribute  sup- 
port. During  convalescence  industrial 
training  could  be  provided,  both  as  a 


therapeutic  and  as  an  economic  measure. 
As  their  physical  condition  improved, 
the  handicapped  could  be  transferred 
to  a  workshop  where  medical  super- 
vision would  still  continue,  but  where 
their  earnings  could  increase  with  their 
increased  capacity. 

The  workshop  might  also  serve  as  a 
sort  of  community  clearing-house,  where 
every  social  agency  could  send  handi- 
capped dependents  to  be  taught  useful- 
ness if  possible.  The  Baltimore  work- 
shop had  the  opportunity  of  serving  in 
this  capacity.  A  tubercular  abscess 
case,  age  40,  married,  with  six  children 
all  under  working  age,  was  given  em- 
ployment in  the  workshop.  For  two 
years  he  had  been  dependent  upon  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Federated  Charities.  At 
first  he  seemed  rather  indolent,  making 
frequent  excuses  that  he  could  not  do 
the  work  given  him,  but  by  constant 
encouragement  and  a  little  discipline, 
his  work-habits  improved,  and  at  the  end 
of  eight  weeks  he  felt  encouraged  enough 
to  resume  his  old  trade,  that  of  custom 
tailoring,  at  a  higher  wage.  This  in- 
stance shows  clearly  that  work  under 
proper  conditions  and  supervision  has 
a  stimulating  and  far-reaching  effect. 

Finally,  every  workshop  will  undoubt- 
edly serve  the  very  important  purpose 
of  calling  the  community's  attention  to 
the  need  of  action  in  this  respect  and 
point  the  way  by  which  at  least  partial 
economic  independence  may  be  assured 
to  those  handicapped  for  ordinary  in- 
dustry. 

RUTH  A.  E.  ADAMSON. 


At  Work  in  Dr.  Trudeau's  Memorial 


THE      SARANAC     LABORATORY     FOR     THE 
STUDY  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 

THE  first  session  of  the  Trudeau 
School  of  Tuberculosis  at  Saran- 
ac  Lake,  which  had  been  for 
years  the  ideal  of  the  late  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Trudeau  [see  THE  SURVEY  for  December 
18,  1915]  opened  on  May.  Full  capacity 
for  these  special  students  in  research  is 
fifteen;  but  seventeen  of  the  twenty  ap- 
plicants the  school  ventured  to  accept, 
finally  appeared.  These  seventeen  come 
from  all  parts  of  this  country  and  in- 
clude representatives  from  Canada  and 
Asia.  New  York  has  four  students, 
Ontario  three.  Washington  two,  and 


North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Mississippi, 
Maine,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia each  have  one.  Dr.  Belle  Allen  is 
from  Vellore,  India. 

The  proposed  schedule  of  instruction 
offers  laboratory  lectures  and  demon- 
strations of  the  pathology  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis;  of  the  factors  and  path- 
ways of  infection  and  of  experimental 
therapy;  epidemical  and  social  aspects 
of  the  disease;  prophylaxis,  individual 
and  public;  and  public  control.  The 
sanatorium  course  discusses  physical 
symptoms  and  diagnosis;  prognosis; 
treatment,  institutional  and  specific;  in- 
stitutional organization  and  manage- 
ment ;  occupation ;  climate,  and  so  forth. 

By  arrangement  with  the  state  sana- 
torium at  Raybrook  and  other  institu- 
tions nearby,  students  at  this  research 
school  will  have  access  to  the  facilities 
of  these  institutions.  Members  of  the 
school  who  wish  to  become  internes  in 
tuberculosis  institutions  will  be  directed 
to  vacancies.  A  supplementary  course, 
studying  the  extensive  clinics  and  insti- 
tutions of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Cleveland  has  been  arranged, 
so  that  those  who  des:.re  may  study 
methods  of  tuberculosis  control  in  large 
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cities.  Special  lectures  are  to  be  given 
during  the  session  by  Dr.  Landis,  direc- 
tor of  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  at 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Bowditch  of  the  Sharon 
Sanatorium,  Prof.  Theobald  Smith  of 
Princeton,  and  others. 

INTERSTATE    SHINGLES    FOR 
DOCTORS 

THE  familiar  conflict  between  the 
advocates  of  "states'  rights"  and  the 
advocates  of  centralization  and  uniform- 
ity of  control  has  arisen  in  the  medical 
profession.  During  a  recent  meeting 
in  Chicago  of  the  annual  Congress  on 
Medical  Education,  Licensure  and  Pub- 
lic Health  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  it  was  proposed  by 
several  of  the  medical  colleges,  with 
the  backing  of  army  and  navy  medical 
men,  to  appoint  a  national  board  of 
medical  examiners  whose  certificates 
would  be  recognized  in  every  state. 

As  it  is  now,  a  candidate  who  passes 
the  test  in  one  state  cannot  practice  in 
any  other  unless  there  is  a  reciprocity 
agreement  between  the  two  states.  Some 
states,  in  their  effort  to  protect  home 
industries,  are  very  chary  of  reciprocity 
agreements;  and  so  others  which  genu- 
inely wish  to  maintain  a  high  standard, 
find  themselves  unable  to  accept  the 
examination  of  a  less  fastidious  state. 
The  result  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  which 
greatly  inconviences  the  man  who  must 
change  his  domicile,  and  also  a  deplor- 
ably low  standard  of  medical  work  in 
some  localities.  It  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  a  prominent  physician  and  a 
teacher  in  a  medical  college,  in  order  to 
secure  a  license  in  a  distant  state,  has 
had  to  undergo  an  examination  by  a  phy- 
sician who  was  formerly  one  of  his  own 
students. 

The  original  board  of  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  Dr.  Rodman  includ- 
ed Admiral  W.  C.  Braisted,  surgeon- 
general  of  the  n^vy ;  Commander  E.  R. 
Stitt,  of  the  navy;  Surgeon-General  W. 
C.  Gorgas  of  the  army;  Colonel  L.  A. 
LaGarde  of  the  army,  treasurer;  Sur- 
geon-General Rupert  Blue  and  Assistant 
Surgeon-General  W.  C.  Rucker  of  the 
Public  Health  Service ;  Dr.  Herbert  Har- 
lan,  representing  the  Federation  of  State 
Medical  Boards;  Dr.  Isadore  Dyer,  New 
Orleans;  Dr.  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ;  Dr.  Henry  Sewell,  Den- 
ver; Dr.  Louis  B.  Wilson,  Rochester, 
Minn. ;  Dr.  E.  Wyllys  Andrews,  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  Horace  D.  Arnold,  Boston; 
Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  New  York. 

For  use  in  its  examinations  the  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  of  the  army  and 
navy  medical  schools  and  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  have  been  placed  for  the 
present  at  the  disposal  of  the  board. 
Candidates  will  be  tested  in  their  ability 
to  examine  patients  and  recognize  dis- 
eases. For  this  purpose,  governmental 
hospitals  in  Washington  will  also  be  at 
the  service  of  this  board. 


BOOKS 


ESSAYS  IN  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

By  Thomas  Nixon  Carver.  Harvard 
University  Press.  429  pp.  Price  $2; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.16. 

As  an  introduction 
to  some  of  the  deep 
problems  of  social 
adjustment,  Professor 
Carver's  book  has  high 
value.  It  is  not  a 
flamboyant  volume.  It 
presents  no  red-hot 
revolutionary  theories. 
But  it  impresses  the 
reader  with  a  new 
significance  and  im- 
mediacy in  familiar 
words  and  processes. 

The  essays  are  co-ordinate  in  the  table 
of  contents,  yet  their  essential  material 
takes  a  three-fold  grouping:  the  source 
of  the  ideal  of  social  justice;  factors 
involved  in  its  attainment;  a  program  of 
attainment.  Justice  is  defined  to  be  that 
system  of  adjusting  conflicting  interests 
which  makes  the  group  strong  and  pro- 
gressive. The  concept  has  issued  out  of 
the  primitive  struggle,  and  is  based  on 
the  checks  of  self-interest  which  have 
marked  the  progress  of  that  struggle  into 
its  more  enlightened  forms.  In  this 
same  struggle  lies  the  opportunity  for 
the  applied  ideal  of  social  justice;  that 
in  his  various  economic  relationships, 
the  individual  may  prove  his  worth  and 
find  his  opportunity. 

To  bring  the  divergent  "forms  of  so- 
cial conflict"  into  a  relationship  that  shall 
prove  harmonious  and  progressive — that 
shall,  in  the  author's  words,  "secure 
equality  of  wealth  with  liberty,  without 
sacrificing  anything  that  we  now  prize, 
such  as  private  property,  freedom  of  con- 
tract, freedom  of  initiative,  and  economic 
competition,"  is  the  aim  of  a  program  of 
''constructive  democracy"  developed  in 
the  closing  essays  of  the  book.  This 
program  will  be  in  part  legislative;  in 
part,  non-legislative. 

By  means  of  legislation  there  may  be 
secured  three  essentials:  First,  a  re- 
distribution of  unearned  wealth,  through 
increased  taxation  of  land  values,  gradu- 
ated inheritance  tax  and  control  of 
monopoly  prices;  second,  a  redistribu- 
tion of  human  talent. 

Higher  forms  of  talent  may  be  in- 
creased by  vocational  education  and  by 
cutting  off  incomes  that  support  capable 
men  in  idleness,  thus  putting  talent  into 
activity.  The  lower  and  more  abundant 
forms  of  labor  power  may  be  held  in 
check  by  restricted  immigration,  by  re- 
striction of  marriage  through  eliminat- 
ing mental  defectives  and  requiring  a 
minimum  standard  income,  by  a  minimum 
wage  law  and  by  building  standards  for 
dwellings. 

Third,  legislation  may  increase  the 
supply  of  material  equipment,  land  and 


capital,  the  latter  by  placing  a  significant 
versus  between  luxury  and  thrift. 

The  non-legislative  part  of  the  pro- 
gram "includes  all  those  subtle  but 
mighty  forces  which  determine  and  di- 
rect the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the 
people" — raising  the  standard  of  living 
among  the  working  classes;  creating 
sound  public  opinion,  and  discouraging 
vicious  public  opinion.  The  popularity 
of  an  individual  should  depend  upon  his 
powers  of  production.  The  man  who 
in  this  purified  regime  attempted  an 
"ostentatious  consumption"  would  find 
himself  ostracized.  The  opportunity  to 
do,  plus  a  responsibility  for  doing,  is  the 
desideratum.  In  his  emphasis  on  per- 
sonal responsibility,  Professor  Carver 
criticizes  severely  absentee  ownership 
and  calls  for  a  check  upon  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  interlocking  directorate. 

Were  one  to  attempt  a  summary,  one 
might  say  that  the  work  is  an  idealization 
of  the  routine  processes  of  life,  social 
and  individual.  It  does  not  voice  a  con- 
tentment with  things  as  they  are  any 
more  thai'  a  summons  to  the  destruction 
of  all  things;  but  it  records  an  insight 
into  the  ultimate  possibilities  of  the 
civilization  mankind  has  begun  to  order. 
And  the  author  holds  the  rational  idea 
of  righteousness  to  be  the  economizing 
and  utilizing  of  human  energy  in  the 
building  of  a  strong  prosperous  society— 
in  Kipling's  phrase, 

"The  strength  of  the  pack  is  the  wolf, 
and  the  strength  of  the  wolf  is  the  pack.'' 

Thus  social  progress  is  presented  as  a 
growth,  not  a  result  of  fiat.  Carver  de- 
mands a  practical  morality  in  every  do- 
main of  life,  a  morality  that  evaluates 
character  and  conduct  either  of  a  state  or 
of  an  individual,  by  actual  results,  not  by 
inner  feelings.  He  demands  the  work- 
bench philosophy  of  life,  of  ''work  done 
squarely  and  unwasted  days."  He  calls 
for  loyalty  plus  a  sane  patience. 

GERTRUDE  SEYMOUR. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELAXATION 

By  G.  T.  W.  Patrick.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin  Company.  280  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

This  little  book  of 
scant  three  hundred 
pages  is  full  of  most 
illuminating  ideas,  and 
backed  by  a  thorough 
scholarship  that  gives 
the  ideas  an  authority 
as  well  as  their  pro- 
nounced originality. 
The  subject  is  one 
that  appeals  to  all 
tired  and  busy  people, 
in  other  words,  to  all 


Drink  and  War 

for 
Relaxation 


of  us.  Professor  Patrick  began  this  line 
of  thought  with  a  paper  called  The  Quest 
of  the  Alcohol  Motive  which,  published 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  of  Sep- 
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tember,  1913,  attracted  a  wide  interest 
from  psychologists.  Recognizing  the  de- 
sire for  alcohol  as  the  desire  for  rest, 
for  release  from  tension,  for  freedom 
and  abandonment,  he  moved  into  a  wider 
consideration  of  relaxation,  which  in- 
cluded play,  laughter,  profanity,  and  fin- 
ally, the  startling  yet  logical  phenomenon 
of  war.  War,  he  explains,  is  a  deep 
plunge  into  the  primeval,  it  "has  always 
been  the  release  of  nations  from  the  ten- 
sion of  progress." 

Professor  Patrick  accounts  for  the 
various  amusement  crazes  of  America, 
dancing,  moving  pictures  and  others,  by 
this  need  of  relaxation  from  strain.  "If 
those  studies  teach  us  nothing  more," 
he  says  in  his  introduction,  "they  will 
at  least  show  us  that  the  folly  of  ex- 
plaining war  by  referring  it  to  mere 
political  rivalries  is  no  less  than  that  of 
referring  amusement  crazes,  to  'frivolity,' 
and  the  desire  lor  alcohol  to  'depravity.'  " 

The  author  sees  clearly  the  evils  and 
dangers  of  our  day,  yet  is  not  therefore 
hopeless  of  the  future.  His  quiet  judg- 
ment of  our  present  civilization  is  an 
expression  of  his  mental  and  moral  atti- 
tude at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  the 
thesis  of  his  book. 

"Just  at  the  present  time  evolution 
seems  to  be  tending  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  those  high  tension  masculine 
traits  by  which  man  adapts  himself  to 
his  environment  and  which  produce 
something  which  we  call  progress  or 
civilization,  a  civilization,  however,  in  no 
way  remarkable  except  in  the  way  of 
its  frenzied  reactions.  It  is  the  age  of 
work,  the  age  of  stress  and  effort  and 
tension,  the  expansive  centrifugal  age. 
the  age  of  outer  conquest  but  not  of 
inner  harmony.  At  such  a  time,  com- 
forts, luxuries  and  inventions  abound, 
side  by  side  with  profound  misery.  Is  it 
not  possible  to  think  of  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion than  ours — a  civilization  faintly 
realized  by  the  ancient  Greeks — where 
the  play  motive  will  be  ascendant,  where 
a  greater  degree  of  repose,  of  measure, 
and  of  harmony  will  be  attained,  and 
where  humanism  will  be  more  prized 
than  expansionism?" 

HESTER  DONALDSON  JENKINS. 

THE    HEALTH-CARE    OF    THE    GROWING 
CHILD 

By  Louis  Fischer.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.  341  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

This  book  has  the 
same  defect  that  char- 
acterized the  author's 
volume  o  n  Health- 
Care  of  the  Baby.  The 
general  arrangement 
and  classification  is 
unsatisfactory  and 
slipshod ;  many  inac- 
curacies and  errors 
appear  in  the  text; 
while  the  part  on  feed- 
ing is  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  experience  of  the  best 
pediatrists  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
When  bananas,  ham  omelet  and  corn 
muffins  are  listed  in  the  diet  "for  a  child 
from  3  to  6  years  old,"  and  cornbread 
and  ham  in  the  diet  "for  a  child  with 
a  weak  digestion  from  6  to  10  years  old," 
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we  should  not  expect  deep  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  nutrition  and  digestion, 
or  indeed  accuracy  of  fact  elsewhere. 

Why,  "appendicitis,  and  malaria," 
should  be  included  in  systemic  diseases, 
or  why  the  statement  that  "germs  die 
when  exposed  to  sunlight"  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  old  idea  of  scarlet  fever 
being  carried  in  the  peelings  from  the 
skin,  or  what  data  the  author  has  to 
prove  that  "measles  poison  travels  up- 
wards like  smoke" — we  fail  to  conjec- 
ture. 

There  is  a  real  need  of  an  authorita- 
tive, popular,  well-written  hygiene  for 
children,  to  rank  with  some  of  the  gen- 
eral hygienes  or  hygienes  for  infancy  at 
the  disposal  of  the  general  public,  but 
Health-Care  of  the  Growing  Child  falls 
far  short  of  filling  this  need.  On  the 
whole,  from  its  many  errors  and  mis- 
statements  this  book  fills  the  reader  with 
distrust  of  the  author's  general  knowl- 
edge and  command  of  the  subject,  as  well 
as  his  power  of  reasoning. 

Fmphatically,  this  would  not  be  a 
desirable,  or  safe  book  to  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  mother  or  nurse  to  guide 
them  in  the  care  of  a  young  child's 
health. 

DOROTHY  REED  MENDENHALL,  M.  D. 

INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

By  David  Stewart  Beyer.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  421  pp.  Price  $10; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $10.30. 

That  this  new  book 
on  industrial  accident 
prevention  is  intended 
for  use  as  a  text-book 
by  students  in  techni- 
cal institutions  is  evi- 
denced by  the  highly 
technical  language  as 
well  as  by  the  price, 
which  is  $10'  for  a 
four  -  h  u  n  d  r  e  d-odd 
page  volume,  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  The 
author,  from  his  past  experience  and  the 
positions  he  has  held  in  the  technical 
world,  is  highly  competent  to  write  au- 
thoritatively on  the  subject  of  industrial 
accident  prevention. 

The  book,  in  its  fifty-four  chapters, 
covers  a  large  variety  of  topics,  from 
compensational  legislation  to  fire  pre- 
vention, lighting,  ventilation,  building 
construction,  machine  construction,  ac- 
cident prevention  in  special  industries, 
fire  hazards,  occupational  diseases  and 
first-aid  equipment.  The  text  is  illumi- 
nated by  numerous  excellently  drawn 
and  printed  illustrations  of  safeguards, 
machinery,  etc.,  taken  from  official 
sources  and  from  the  practice  of  large 
industrial  plants.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  book  is  made  up  of  quotations 
from  official  documents,  reports  and  in- 
structions of  various  official  accident- 
prevention  bodies. 

Technical  students,  as  well  as  laymen, 
would  perhaps  better  appreciate  the  book 
if  the  subject-matter  were  strictly  limited 
to  technical  subjects  and  to  the  treatment 
of  technical  industrial  accident  preven- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  the  author  could 
not  with  the  best  intentions,  exhaustively 
cover  the  subject  of  lighting  in  five 
pages,  of  ventilation  in  four  pages,  and 
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of  fire  prevention  in  two  brief  chapters. 
He  could  not  hope  to  give  even  the 
rudiments  of  the  science  on  these  sub- 
jects and  it  would  have  been  better  to 
leave  those  desiring  light  on  these  topics 
to  the  many  excellent  text-books.  Nor 
does  it  seem  just  to  include  a  chapter  on 
Mining  Accident  Prevention,  consisting 
of  thirteen  lines  and  six  small  cuts  on 
one  page. 

The  chapters  on  hospital  and  first-aid 
equipment,  resuscitation,  occupational  dis- 
eases (two  and  a  half  pages),  sanitation 
and  welfare  (three  and  a  half  pages), 
are  naturally  very  incomplete  and  frag- 
mentary. 

Fire  prevention  engineers  and  those 
having  had  ample  experience  with  the 
need  of  complete  fireproofing  of  the  en- 
closures of  interior  stairways  would  just- 
ly regard  as  heresy  the  following  state- 
ment on  page  32: 

"In  order  to  be  effective  as  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  interior  stairways 
should  be  completely  enclosed.  While 
such  enclosure  should  preferably  be  of 
fire-resisting  construction,  there  is  con- 
siderable value  in  even  a  light  wooden 
enclosure  in  keeping  smoke  out  of  the 
stairway  and  in  preventing  drafts  which 
may  quickly  transform  an  open-stair 
shaft  into  a  flaming  flue." 

The  best  chapters  are  those  on  ma- 
chine construction  and  guards  for  ma- 
chine hazards,  punch  presses,  machine 
shop  and  blacksmith  shop  equipment, 
abrasive  wheels, — and  the  whole  section 
on  Accident  Prevention  in  Special  In- 
dustries, with  the  exception  of  the  last 
chapter  of  thirteen  lines  on  mining. 

The  book  is  printed  on  fine  paper  with 
ample  margins.  The  type  is  excellent, 
the  illustrations  many  and  beautiful.  Alto- 
gether the  book  is  quite  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  rather  scant  literature 
of  industrial  accident  prevention. 

GEORGE  M.  PRICE,  M.D. 
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G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  103  pp.  Price  $1.25 ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.32. 
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"WHEN  SHALL  WE  THREE  MEET 
AGAIN" ! 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  am  sending  you  The 
Masses  (Them  Asses).  It  has  such  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  THE  SURVEY  ! 
You  better  look  it  over. 

JOSEPH  D.  HOLMES. 

New  York. 

ARMY  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  article  by  Mr. 
Post  on  The  Army  as  a  Social  Service  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  May  20  was  a  pleasant 
surprise  in  the  midst  of  the  widely  vary- 
ing discussions  regarding  preparedness. 
The  cry  for  preparedness  is  too  strong 
a  popular  wave  of  interest  to  be  wasted. 
In  one  form  or  other  the  lack  of  unity 
in  the  United  States  is  what  has  often 
been  deplored  by  social  workers  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  our  citizens.  Opin- 
ions do  differ  as  to  whether  we  need  or 
want  compulsory  military  service  in  this 
country,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
it  Would  be  a  distinctly  desirable  thing 
for  our  youth  as  well  as  the  youth  of 
Europe  to  have  the  nation's  right  to  their 
service  impressed  upon  them  in  some 
way. 

Why,  after  all,  should  not  some  form 
of  training  under  discipline  be  required 
of  our  citizens  in  the  making?  It  is 
surely  not  during  war  alone  that  we  need 
a  well-organized  citizen  body.  This  may 
conceivably  be  an  ideal  opportunity  for 
us  to  get  together  on  some  plan  of  com- 
pulsory training  for  citizenship  which 
will  render  us  a  unified  and  capable 
people  in  times  not  only  of  stress  but  in 
our  wasteful  times  of  care-free  prosper- 
ity. 

SIGRID  WYNKLODB  ELIOT. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

PUBLISH  THE  NAMES 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Winthrop  D.  Lane's 
fervid  and  excellently  written  eleven 
columns  on  the  Baltimore  vice  revela- 
tions in  THE  SURVEY  for  March  25 
might  be  summed  up  in  four  sentences: 
Baltimore  has  discovered  that  it  is  vi- 
cious as  other  American  cities  are  vi- 
cious ;  its  commission  has  found  out  that 
supposedly  respectable  men  in  Baltimore, 
as  elsewhere,  debauch  girls;  as  the 
brothel  keeper  quoted  by  Mr.  Lane  put 
it,  "These  reformers  are  a  nine  days' 
wonder ;  their  craze  soon  blows  over" ; 
the  Baltimore  Vice  Commission  has  re- 
fused to  give  out  names  and  the  grand 
jury  decided  after  reflection  "that  names 
were  not  what  it  wanted." 

Society  has  broken  away  from  its  con- 
spiracy of  silence;  but  it  still  unjustly 
maintains  a  conspiracy  of  protection  for 
supposedly  respectable  rascals  guilty  of 
sex  vice.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  be  told 
by  succeeding  vice  commissions  that 
vice  exists,  that  it  is  vast,  that  it  is  car- 


ried on  in  certain  ways.  That  is  an  old 
story  that  brings  at  best  only  temporary 
results. 

The  essential  and  vital  information 
will  reveal  the  people  responsible  for 
vice.  The  family  shame,  the  divorces, 
the  shattered  reputations  that  would  re- 
sult would  be  deplorable.  But  they  are 
of  small  consequence  compared  with  the 
continued  debauching  of  girls.  Let  us 
have  courageous  vice  investigations. 
Public  decency  and  private  justice  de- 
mand that  our  conspiracy  of  protection 
HKC  our  former  conspiracy  of  silence  be 
effectively  smashed.  Let  us  have  pub- 
licity of  names ! 

RAYMOND  V.  PHELAN. 
[University   of  Minnesota.] 

Minneapolis. 

GLADLY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  shall  renew  my 
subscription  to  THE  SURVEY,  not  because 
I  agree  with  your  point  of  view,  but 
that  I  may  be  informed  as  to  the  source 
from  which  springs  such  distorted  and 
prejudicial  views  of  some  of  our  social 
relations — some  of  our  economic  ques- 
tions, some  of  our  political  tendencies. 
Some  of  these  are  as  old  as  society  and 
as  difficult  of  solution  as  squaring  the 
circle  or  producing  perpetual  motion. 
Some  of  the  panaceas  proposed  smack 
greatly  of  the  Keeley  motor,  and  are 
valuable  only  in  giving  a  living  to  their 
authors. 

When  one  says  whatever  is  is  right, 
the  axiom  is  capable  of  demonstration  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  intelligent,  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  humanitarian.  We 
can  all  unite  in  desiring  human  better- 
ment, human  advancement,  human  happi- 
ness. But  the  methods  whereby  this  may 
be  achieved  must  be  as  capable  of  demon- 
stration and  as  clearly  proved  as  the 
pons  asinorum. 

If  you  desire  a  bill  of  particulars  from 
time  to  time  during  the  coming  year,  I 
hope  to  have  the  time  to  point  them  out. 
You  must  not  expect  me  to  subscribe  for 
a  friend,  for  most  of  my  friends  are  not 
as  patient  with  error  or  as  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  misguided  as 

WILLIAM   A.  WHITE. 
[Lowell  Paper  Tube  Corporation.] 

Lowell,  Mass. 

DAYTON  PREPARED 

To  THE  EDITOR:  You  have  so  faith- 
fully supported  the  cause  of  the  people 
against  preparedness  that  I  am  sending 
an  account  of  the  preparedness  parade 
held  in  Dayton  on  June  3.  The  news- 
papers before  the  parade  carried  state- 
ments that  various  organizations,  such 
as  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  etc.,  ^and  the  city 
police  and  fire  departments 'were  to  par- 
ticipate. I  have  official  denials  of  sev- 
eral of  these  published  statements.  Two 
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newspapers  published,  and  one  refused, 
an  eight-inch  paid  advertisement  headed : 
Workingmen  and  All  True  Patriots  Be- 
ware of  the  Parade. 

The  papers  the  following  morning 
>tated  that  there  were  25,000  in  line 
marching  without  excitement  or  enthusi- 
asm, but  with  patriotic  fervor  and  grim 
determination.  Let  us  compare  these 
statements  with  the  facts.  By  a  careful 
count  there  were  less  than  8,000  march- 
ers, though  the  day  was  ideal.  As  nearly 
as  could  be  determined  by  the  insignia 
they  carried  they  might  be  classified  as 
follows : 

Soldiers  —  National     Guard     and 

veterans 1,500 

Employes  of  munition   factories..  3,000 

Employes  of  other  factories 1,000 

Employes  of  stores 700 

Employes  of  post  office 100 

Lodges,  societies  and  unclassified.  1.700 


Total 8,000 

The  employes  of  some  of  the  firms 
represented  were  ordered  to  march, 
while  in  other  cases  (including  the  post 
office)  the  order  was  merely  a  "request" 
which  one  feels  he  must  regard  if  he  is 
to  stay  in  favor  with  the  "boss."  This 
leaves  less  than  1,700  civilians  who  took 
part  voluntarily.  No  labor  organizations 
were  represented,  while  the  largest 
single  element  in  the  parade  was  a  group 
of  about  2,000  employes  of  a  munition 
factory,  at  which  a  machinists'  strike  has 
recently  been  broken. 

These  facts,  I  find,  are  waking  the 
people  up  to  see  who  wants  "prepared- 
ness," more  than  anything  which  has  yet 
occurred. 

FRED  G.  L.  MOYEK. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

"JUSTICE"  RE-ENACTED   IN   ENG- 
LAND 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  There  are  at  present 
in  England  495  men  in  military  prisons 
who  are  there  because  they  are  "con- 
scientious objectors,"  that  is  to  say, 
pacifists  who  will  not  enlist  under  the 
conscription  act.  This  is  the  sort  of 
treatment  that  is  being  meted  out  to 
them.  I  quote  from  the  Labour  Leader 
of  May  25: 

"The  Rev.  B.  H.  Cullen,  writing  from 
the  Parsonage,  Heaton  Mersey,  sends 
particulars  of  John  H.  Gilham,  a  mem- 
ber of  his  church. 

"  'He  is  an  artisan,  a  robust  and  every- 
day Christian,  and  for  his  position  a 
wide  and  somewhat  critical  reader;  the 
sort  of  man  whose  presence  in  the  pew 
is  an  invaluable  stimulus  to  the  pulpit. 
He  was  at  the  beck  and  call  of  everyone 
for  neighbourly  services.  In  spite  of  all 
evidence,  the  tribunals  declared  he  had 
no  conscience  and  ordered  him  into  the 
army. 

"  'I  have  recently  seen  him,  and  under 
these  conditions:  The  cell  is  ten  feet 
by  seven,  walls  painted  slate  blue  black, 
the  floor  to  lie  upon,  an  overcoat  for  a 
pillow,  not  even  a  chair,  solitary  con- 
finement for  days  and  days  and  days, 
everything  taken  away,  even  a  tract  that 
a  good  woman  had  given  him  on  the 
journey,  nothing  to  handle,  nothing  to 
count,  thrown  back  entirely  upon  his 


own  thoughts,  unable  to  wash  or  shave 
or  get  his  clothes  off.  So  the  great 
military  machine  is  set  to  do  its  work. 
.  That  haggard,  haunted,  sleep- 
hungry  face  of  my  friend  burns  itself 
into  my  memory. 

''What  is  going  to  happen  to  him? 
I  can  see  two  possibilities:  the  first  that 
he  should  be  worn  down  to  the  point 
where  the  power  of  resistance  is  lost. 
Then  he  will  give  in,  and  hate  himself 
all  his  life  afterwards,  while  if  he  goes 
to  the  front  he  will  certainly  never  come 
back.  The  second  is  that  he  will  persist, 
as  he  says  he  intends  to  do,  and  then  it 
seems  impossible  that  his  reason  should 
hold  out.'  " 

Even  in  free  England  this  is  what 
militarism  spells.  I  make  no  further 
comment.  SURVEY  readers  can  do  that 
for  themselves. 

ALICE  HENRY. 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

"COWARDS  AND  FOOLS" 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  THE  SURVEY  has  al- 
ways been  good,  but  for  the  last  six 
months  it  has  been  great.  In  the  num- 
ber which  came  today  [THE  SURVEY  for 
June  24]  I  have  only  read  Badger  Clark's 
article,  which  will  make  most  of  my 
friends  too  mad  to  speak,  but  which  hits 
me  square. 

FREDERIC  ALMY. 
[Secretary  Charity  Organization 

Society.] 

Buffalo. 


rightful  purpose  of  THE  SURVEY.  No 
yellow  Hearst  paper  could  do  worse  than 
this. 

Yours  faithfully, 

[REV.]  W.  S.  RAINSFORD. 
Ridgefield,  Conn. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Can't  we  have  a  re- 
print of  the  article,  Fools  and  Cowards 
Fall  In !  It  is  great,  and  such  good 
propaganda.  I  should  like  a  lot  of  copies 
if  you  reprint;  otherwise,  please  send 
me  four  copies  of  THE  SURVEY  for  which 
I  will  remit  the  price.  THE  SURVEY  is 
doing  splendid  work  in  the  great  struggle 
against  militarism.  It  is  like  a  great 
octopus  !  or  a  prairie  fire  ! 

HELENA  S.  DUDLEY. 
[Denison  House.] 

Boston. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  From  what  little 
direct  knowledge  I  have  of  the  situation 
I  think  the  writer  of  Cowards  and  Fools 
Fall  In  pretty  nearly  sizes  it  up  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Personally,  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  go  down  and  kill'  off  any  of 
the  Mexicans  because  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  living.  They  are 
naturally  a  little  bit  nervous  and  when 
we  get  back  of  their  nervousness — Ger- 
many, but  more  particularly  the  system — 
what  are  the  poor  devils  going  to  do  ? 
The  officers  who  are  responsible  for  the 
<leath  of  Americans  should,  of  course, 
be  sought  out  and  handled,  but  a  general 
war  for  dividends  for  the  few  is  not  to 
my  way  of  thinking  a  civilized  perform- 
ance. 

EDWARD  T.  HARTMAN. 
[Secretary  Massachusetts  Civic  League.] 

Boston. 


I  am  sorry,  dear  Kellogg,  but  no  more 
SURVEY  for  me.  This  slanderous  stuff — 
"Cowards  and  Fools  Fall  In  !" — finishes 
the  matter.  You  have  gone  out  of  your 
\vav  to  meddle  in  matters  alien  to  the 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Kindly  discontinue 
my  subscription  to  THE  SURVEY.  The 
standard  of  commercialized  charity  that 
allows  such  an  article  as  Cowards  and 
Fools  Fall  In  cannot  be  appreciated  by 
one  of  a  race  whose  blood  has  been  of- 
fered unselfishly  from  the  colonial  wars 
to  the  Philippines,  and  who  is  a  Civil 
War  widow. 

MRS.  LUCY  S.  PARHAM. 
[Chief  Probation  Officer.] 

Norristown,  Pa. 

BIRTH  CONTROL 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  Father 
Ryan  gives  against  birth  control  [THE 
SURVEY  for  March  4]  is  the  quotation 
from  Dr.  Kelly :  "All  meddling  with  the 
sexual  relation  to  secure  facultative 
sterility  degrades  the  wife  to  the  level 
of  a  prostitute." 

I  wonder,  however,  if  Dr.  Kelly  has 
ever  heard  the  stories  of  the  women  (I 
suspect  there  are  thousands)  who  are 
given  no  choice  as  to  whether  they  shall 
engage  in  this  act  or  not;  to  whom  it 
becomes  a  hopeless  submission  to  the 
self-indulgence  of  a  husband  who  has 
long  since  forgotten  (if  he  ever  remem- 
bered) anything  but  the  satisfaction  of 
his  appetites? 

If  we  are  going  to  worry  about  the 
spiritual  effect  of  birth-control,  let's  be- 
gin further  back  and  worry  about  the 
spiritual  effect  of  no  control  at  all. 

As  for  me,  I  have  found  the  greatest 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  wife 
among  those  families  where  considera- 
tion and  birth  control  went  hand  in  hand ; 
and  I  have  witnessed  the  most  humili- 
ating slavery  for  the  women  of  families 
where  it  was  considered  that  this  sub- 
mission was  "a  woman's  business." 

A  WOMAN  WHO  WORKS  FOR  WOMEN. 

THE  ONLY  POSSIBLE  REMEDY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  my  reading  the 
other  day  I  came  upon  this  paragraph. 
When  I  had  read  it  through  I  sat  still  a 
while  and  thought  about  it: 

"Of  necessity,  in  war  the  commander 
on.  the  spot  is  the  judge,  and  may  take 
your  house,  your  fields,  your  everything, 
and  turn  you  all  out,  helpless  to  starve. 
It  may  be  wrong,  but  that  don't  alter  the 
case.  In  war  you  can't  help  yourselves, 
and  the  only  possible  remedy  is  to  stop 
war.  .  .  .  Our  duty  is  not  to  build 
up;  it  is  rather  to  destroy  both  the  rebel 
army  and  whatever  of  wealth  or  prop- 
erty it  has  founded  its  boasted  strength 
upon." 

For  this  was  written,  not  by  one  of 
the  invaders  of  Belgium,  but  by  Wil- 
liam Tecumseh  Sherman,  about  whose 
exploits  between  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  the 
sea  we  sing  so  merrily  on  patriotic  oc- 
casions. And  the  reading  of  it  served 
to  strengthen  me  in  my  conviction  that 
war  itself  is  the  atrocity,  a  point  of  view 
which  men  like  Arthur  Gleason  and 
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Prof.   William   Stearns  Davis  seem   un- 
able to  understand. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  excite  my- 
self over  the  degree  of  atrociousntis 
attained,  and  efforts  to  make  war  gentle 
and  kind  seem  to  me  rather  silly.  I 
cannot  speak  for  the  social  workers.  I 
do  not  know  what  motives  prompt  them 
to  join  the  Woman's  Peace  Party  when 
they  might  be  holding  memorial  meet- 
ings for  Edith  Cavell,  but  I  should  sup- 
pose that  their  experience  must  have 
taught  them  the  futility  of  nipping  off 
the  buds  of  an  evil  while  its  root  is  al- 
lowed to  flourish. 

MARY  KATHARINE  REELY. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

THE  BONE  IN  THE  BONUS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  suggest  that  THE 
SURVEY  reprint  the  enclosed  from  the 
Public.  It  is  interesting  and  points  out 
to  the  social  workers  the  distinction  be- 
tween intelligent  beneficence  and  mere 
bonus-giving.  Paying  wages  over  the 
market  may  be  benevolent,  or  it  may  be 
"good  business,"  but  it  is  not  philan- 
thropy. 

The  article  says : 

"The  theory  may  alwavs  be  relied 
upon  to  work  out  in  practice  that  any 
social  advance  must  increase  land  values 
sufficiently  to  enable  those  who  own  land 
to  appropriate  the  financial  benefits.  So 
here  is  a  letter,  dated  Mav  31,  to  the 
Joseph  Pels  Fund  Commission,  from 
Mr.  D.  D.  Martin,  of  the  Buffalo  firm  of 
Larkin  &  Co. : 

"  'Mr.  Boyd  Fisher  of  the  Executives' 
Club  of  Detroit,  an  association  of  thirty- 
five  industrial  corporations  and  a  branch 
of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  has, 
on  the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Ford 
Sociological  Department  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

"  '  "Within  one  week  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Ford  profit-sharing  plan  the 
value  of  real  estate  in  Detroit  has  jumped 
$50,000,000,  or  the  value  of  the  expected 
distribution  for  five  years.  The  main  re- 
sult of  the  Ford  $5  a  day  plan  is  that 
living  expenses  have  so  increased  in  De- 
troit that  the  workingman  receiving  $5 
a  day  finds  that  he  can  not  live  as  well 
as  he  could  before  the  introduction  of 
profit-sharing  on  $3  a  day." 

"  'And  as  a  result  of  his  own  investi- 
gation says  that  the  Detroit  workingman 
is  paying  one-third  of  his  wages  for  rent 
and  that  high  rents  have  indirectly  in- 
creased the  cost  to  the  workingman  of 
food  and  clothing.'  " 

New  York.  BOLTCN  HAI.L. 

SAID  OF  THE  SURVEY 

"In  the  matter  of  the  disgraceful 
persecution  of  the  Catholic  charities  of 
the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  dioceses 
and  of  certain  priests  who  leaped  to 
their  defense,  there  are  but  two  possible 
views.  One  must  either  condemn  the 
slandering  hyprocrites  who  for  their  own 
aggrandizement  sought  to  sacrifice  the 
fair  name  of  the  church's  priesthood  and 
sisterhoods ;  or  one  must  condemn  the 
church's  charities  with  those  who  min- 
ister them.  This  is  a  case  where  no 
half-hearted  defense  of  either  is  possible. 

"THE    SURVEY,    which  styles  itself  a 


'journal  of  social  exploration,'  threw  it- 
self on  the  side  of  Mayor  Mitchel  and 
his  indicted  henchmen.  It  is  endeavor- 
ing to  tuck  in  again  the  blanket  of  virtue 
that  Fr.  Farrell  ripped  back  in  exposing 
the  cowardly  'charities  trust'  that  used 
Mayor  Mitchel  as  a  tool  to  wrest  from 
the  church  the  care  of  her  wards.  THE 
SURVEY  in  this  is  not  living  up  to  its  title, 
for,  far  from  'exploring  the  social  field,' 
it  is  lending  its  columns  to  a  repetition 
of  the  false  and  unfounded  utterances  of 
Mayor  Mitchel's  cohorts  before  the 
Strong  and  Thompson  committees. 

"The  financial  status  of  THE  SURVEY 
is  unknown  to  us.  Perhaps  it  is  depend- 
ent upon  its  circulation  for  support.  On 
the  other  hand  the  willing  way  in  which 
THE  SURVEY  lent  itself  to  the  defense 
of  the  discredited  charities'  commis- 
sioner and  mayor  of  New  York  gives 
base  for  the  assumption  that  THE  SUR- 
VEY is  a  publication  of  the  Rockefeller 
and  Russell  bage  charities'  trust." — The 
New  World,  "official  organ  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Chicago  and  of  the  province 
of  Illinois."  

To  THE  EDITOR  :  The  standard  of  your 
paper  is  so  excellent,  and  the  issue  of 
June  3  is  one  so  representative  of  that 
excellence,  that  I  feel  moved  to  write 
and  congratulate  you.  When  you  con- 
fine yourself  to  your  proper  sphere,  and 
refrain  from  commending  doctrinaire 
Russian  "politicals,"  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Protestant  missions  to  Latin 
America,  on  the  other,  you  are  accom- 
plishing something.  It  is  a  pity  that  you 
occasionally  cross  the  border  into  fields 
that  do  not  belong  to  you,  thus  rousing 
distrust  in  the  minds  of  some  of  your 
staunch  friends. 

E.  J.  M.  NUTTER. 
[Rector   St.  John's  Church.] 

Chicago. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  read  THE  SURVEY 
quite  regularly  and  enjoy  the  articles 
very  much.  Regarding  civic  progress, 
you  are  entirely  right  about  the  state- 
ments that  war  hinders  progress  in 
every  direction.  I  approve  of  your 
stand  in  every  particular.  Occasionally 
I  read  from  THE  SURVEY  to  the  student 
body. 

G.  MASSELINK. 
[Vice-president  Ferris  Summer  School.] 

Big  Rapids,  Mich. 


JOTTINGS 


Congress  has  passed  and  the  President 
has  signed  a  bill  granting  federal  incor- 
poration to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

June  C-13  have  been  selected  as  the  dates 
for  the  1917  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction  at 
Pittsburgh. 

Active  measures  against  trachoma  are 
being  begun  by  the  Indianapolis  Board  of 
Health.  Thirty-three  school  inspectors  and 
ten  nurses  are  already  occupied  in  caring 
for  the  children  suffering  from  the  dis- 


The  position  of  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration  in  Cleveland  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  John 
Prucha,  formerly  pastor  of  Emanuel  Con- 
gregational Church,  who  was  born  in  Bo- 
hemia but  came  to  America  as  a  boy. 


John  L.  Clymer  of  New  York  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Pacific  division 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  to  succeed 
Charles  J.  O'Connor  who  was  recently  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  assistant  director 
general  of  civilian  relief. 


The  Department  of  Health,  New  York, 
announces  that  3,197  proprietary  medicines 
have  been  registered  by  856  manufactur- 
ers since  the  ordinance  was  passed  requir- 
ing that  all  proprietaries  should  either  give 
upon  their  label  all  active  ingredients  or 
deposit  with  the  department  a  statement  of 
such  ingredients. 


Russian  Prohibition,  by  Ernest  Gordon 
(American  Issue  Publishing  Co.,  paper 
covers,  25  cents,  postage  4  cents)  is  based 
on  the  author's  visit  to  Petrograd  and  con- 
tains the  reports  of  statistical  and  other 
inquiries,  made  by  the  Russians  themselves 
to  learn  how  their  war-time  measure  is 
working.  The  author  finds  Russian  pro- 
hibition, all  things  considered,  a  success. 


An  ordinance  authorizing  the  transfer  of 
the  quarantine  station  at  Baltimore  to  the 
federal  Public  Health  Service  is  before  the 
Baltimore  City  Council.  It  is  said  that  pub- 
lic opinion  strongly  favors  the  transfer, 
which  would  provide  entire  uniformity  in 
quarantine  control.  Baltimore  is  the  only 
large  port  of  the  country  not  administered 
by  the  federal  government. 


The  first  open-air  school  was  opened  in 
1907.  In  1910  there  were  but  13  such 
schools.  Now  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
more  than  20*0  open-air  classes  for  tuber- 
culosis and  anemic  children.  Massachu- 
setts has  86  of  these,  New  York  29,  Ohic 
21.  It  has  been  said  that  in  all  cities  there 
should  be  an  open-air  school  for  every 
25,000  of  the  population. 


Indiana  has  adopted  regulations  some- 
what similar  to  those  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  requiring  that  all  food-handlers 
cooks,  waiters,  bakers,  soda  clerks,  and 
clerks  serving  candy,  ice  cream  or  cake 
must  be  examined  by  an  inspector  of  the 
Board  of  Health  or  some  other  physician 
If  infectious  or  contagious  disease  is  founc 
in  any  such  employe,  his  dismissal  will  be 
required  at  once. 


The  movement  to  establish  savings  bank: 
in  public  schools  is  of  recent  origin,  yel 
banks  of  one  sort  or  another  have  beer 
established  in  1,325  schools  in  280  cities 
in  the  United  States.  More  than  928.00C 
school  children  have  $1,792,640  on  deposit 
in  these  banks.  About  105,000  childret 
have  transferred  their  accounts  from  the 
schools  to  regular  savings  banks.  Nearly 
one  school  child  in  every  twenty  is  a  school- 
bank  depositor. 


Three  hundred  and  eighty  girls  frorr 
factories,  offices  and  stores  in  ten  states 
from  Maine  to  Maryland  met  in  Pittsfield 
Mass.,  for  the  biennial  convention  of  th« 
National  League  of  Women  Workers,  ar 
organization  whose  purpose  it  is  to  provid< 
recreation  and  club  life  to  the  girls  thrpugt 
their  own  initiative.  During  the  busines: 
sessions  papers  on  the  individual  responsi- 
bility of  the  girl  to  her  club,  the  relation; 
of  the  community,  and  the  partnership  oi 
all  the  clubs  with  the  league  were  read  ant 
discussed. 
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Of  rather  unusual  character  was  the  re- 
cent visit  of  52  Rochester  citizens  to 
Cleveland.  Representing  31  civic  and  social 
organizations,  they  went  to  inspect  the 
2,500-acre  Cooley  Farms  of  Cleveland  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  feasibility 
of  the  farm  method  of  treatment  for  the 
care  of  inebriates  in  their  own  city.  The 
Rochesterians  did  not,  perhaps,  get  a  great 
deal  of  practical  good  out  of  their  visit, 
because,  while  Cleveland's  farms  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  caring  for  workhouse 
prisoners,  the  tuberculous  and  the  infirm, 
they  are  giving  no  specialized  treatment  to 
the  inebriate.  But  the  visit  was  significant 
as  representing  the  serious  attempt  of  a 
whole  city  to  formulate  and  work  out  a 
policy  of  social  treatment. 

A  li>t  ui'  100  local  speakers  on  social  and 
welfare  topics  has  been  issued  by  the  Social 
News  Bureau  of  the  Cleveland  Federation 
for  Charity  and  Philanthropy.  During  the 
past  winter,  the  bureau  has  furnished  over 
200  engagements.  Programs  now  in  prepa- 
ration indicate  a  much  higher  activity  in 
the  coming  season.  Practically  every  phase 
of  social  work  is  covered.  Several  illus- 
trated talks  are  offered,  and  three  sets  of 
slides  on  various  phases  of  the  city's  wel- 
fare with  manuscript  ready  for  use.  Motion 
pictures  of  typical  welfare  agencies  with 
machine,  screen  and  operator  are  also 
among  the  attractions.  The  only  charge 
is  a  nominal  fee  for  the,  use  of  the  motion 
pictures.  

To  complete  a  survey  of  all  of  the  pri- 
vate social  agencies  in  St.  Louis,  begun 
three  years  ago,  the  Central  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  has  secured  the  services  of 
Francis  H.  McLean,  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Societies  for  Or- 
ganizing Charity.  Mr.  McLean  will  com- 
plete his  work  in  July  in  co-operation  with 
a  score  of  committees  in  the  council  who 
have  been  working  on  the  investigations  of 
different  groups  of  agencies  in  order  to 
recommend  standards  for  the  better  con- 
duct of  their  work.  The  facts  of  the  sur- 
vey will  be  used  to  cut  put  duplications  in 
work,  to  start  new  activities  where  needed 
and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  agen- 
cies. It  is  possible  that  out  of  the  survey 
will  come  a  definite  movement  for  the  joint 
collection  of  funds.  The  St.  Louis  Central 
Council  was  organized  in  1911  on  a  plan 
drafted  by  Mr.  McLean.  The  chairman  is 
C.  M.  Hubbard  of  the  St.  Louis  Provident 
Association. 


The  Pageant  of  Sunshine  and  Shadow 
written  by  Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay  and 
produced  for  the  first  time  by  Washington 
Irving  High  School  pupils  in  New  York 
city  on  June  5  demonstrates  how  a  play 
may  be  used  in  schools  throughout  the 
country  as  propaganda  for  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee.  The  play  tells  the 
dream  of  a  little  girl  whose  sleep  is  troubled 
by  the  picture  she  has  seen  of  a  child  mill- 
worker.  The  Children  of  Sunshine  led  by 
Joy  and  her  comrades  Play,  Knowledge 
and  Aspiration  ask  the  Children  of  Shadow 
to  join  their  dance.  They  are  prevented 
by  Greed,  Fatigue  and  Ignorance.  In  the 
end.  however,  Public  Opinion  and  the  War- 
rior, Legislation,  rout  Greed  and  free  the 
Children  of  Shadow.  The  play  ends  with 
the  little  girl's  awakening  and  her  plea — 
"help  us  make  the  dream  come  true." 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Xational  Child  Labor  Committee,  105 
East  Twenty-second  street,  New  York  city. 

Prof.  Robert  Franklin  Hoxie's  untimely 
death  cut  short  a  career  valuable  not  only 
to  the  university  and  the  city  of  Chicago 
but  to  the  country  at  large.  The  conduct 
of  his  classes,  his  contributions  to  the 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  editors,  and  his  special  in- 


vestigations of  industrial  organization  all 
demonstrate  his  originality,  independence, 
academic  resourcefulness  and  practical 
value.  His  report  to  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations  was 
published  separately  under  the  title  Scien- 
tific Management  and  Labor.  [See  THE 
SURVEY  for  March  4.] 

"We  have  all  too  few  such  open-minded, 
academically  disciplined,  practically  inclined 
and  fearlessly  just  investigators  and  teach- 
ers, capable  of  such  work  as  Professor 
Hoxie.  was  doing  in  industrial  economics, 
not  to  register  a  keen  sense  of  loss  at  the 
cutting-off  of  a  career  which  had  won  the 
confidence  of  organized  labor  and  the  re- 
spect of  employers  big  enough  to  face  facts 
and  welcome  honest,  fearless  criticism," 
writes  a  close  friend  and  associate.  "While 
his  place  may  not  readily  be  filled,  yet  his 
example  should  attract  oncoming  economists 
to  follow  in  his  pursuit  of  the  first-hand 
knowledge  of  actual  conditions." 


PAMPHLETS 


In  the  little  Swedenborgian  community 
of  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  a  wonderful  church 
is  being  constructed  by  workmen  who  are 
genuine  craftsmen,  who  design  as  well  as 
execute  their  work.  Ralph  Adams  Cram, 
who  is  directing  the  work,  told  of  it  at  the 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Arts.  He  declared  that  the  humblest  work- 
man on  this  job  had  become  a  creative 
artist  through  joy  in  the  work.  He  said 
that  no  great  architecture  could  be  a  one- 
man  job,  that  there  could  be  no  cheap  sub- 
stitutes for  ideals  and  that  because  ideals 
did  not  have  to  be  sacrificed  for  cheap 
efficiency  at  Bryn  Athyn,  the  cathedral 
there  would  prove  by  its  master  workman- 
ship and  supreme  beauty  what  wonderful 
potentiality  lies  undreamed  of  in  the 
common  workman,  when  once  the  element 
of  interest  plays  a  part  in  his  work.  Mr. 
Cram  expressed  the  belief  that  there  would 
be  more  and  more  opportunity  for  work 
of  this  kind  as  art  knowledge  and  love 
grew  among  the  people.  Through  its  trav- 
eling exhibits,  illustrated  lectures,  publica- 
tions and  clearing  house  facilities,  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  has,  in  its 
seven  years  of  existence,  worked  purposely 
and  successfully  toward  its  goal  of  bring- 
ing art  and  the  people  together. 


The  sum  of  $150,000  has  been  appropri- 
ated by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to 
establish  a  third  state  school  for  the 
feebleminded.  The  appropriation  is  largely 
due  to  the  activities  of  the  League  for 
Preventive  Work,  a  co-operative  under- 
taking of  twenty  private  social  agencies  in 
Boston  for  the  study  and  control  of  feeble- 
mindedness. The  league's  pamphlet, 
Feebleminded  Adrift,  proved  not  only  ef- 
fective legislative  propaganda  but  a  survey 
of  the  protection  afforded  the  feebleminded 
in  Massachusetts  and  an  argument  for  ade- 
quate care  of  them  which  will  serve  in 
other  commonwealths.  It  abounds  in  such 
telling  stories  as  that  of  Lola,  a  deaf- 
mute  of  eighteen,  who  has  recently  become 
pregnant :  ".  .  .  She  was  radiant  when 
told  that  she  was  to  have  a  baby.  Her 
immorality  began  when  she  was  fifteen.  In 
the  neighborhood  she  had  the  reputation 
of  being  promiscuous,  and  was  well-known 
to  various  street  gangs;  about  fifty  mem- 
bers of  which,  at  one  time  or  another,  had 
relations  with  her.  Last  year  she  and  three 
other  deaf  girls  went  regularly  each  even- 
ing to  a  certain  lodging-house  where  four 
men  roomed  and  had  intercourse  with 
them.  Lola  did  not  know  their  names 
nor  could  she  tell  which  was  the  father 
of  the  coming  child.  She  is  a  low-grade 
defective,  and  is  now  in  a  maternity  home 
'awaiting  confinement,  after  which  an  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  secure  her  commitment 
to  a  school  for  the  feebleminded." 
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tional Res  ills,  the  Year  in  Education;  Review  of 
Recent  Educational  Literature,  etc.,  by  Prof.  Arthur 
O.  Norton  of  Wellesley  Colleee,  Prof.  Clayton  C. 
Kohl  of  New  York  University  and  others. 
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The  Relationship  of  Insanity  to  Crime 

By  PAUL  E.   BOWERS,  M.  S.   M.  D.,  Medical  Superin- 
tendent, Indiana  Hospital  for  Insane  Criminals,  Prepaid  $1^50. 

Alexander  Publishing  Co.    -     Michigan  City,  Indiana 

HELP  WANTED 

COMPETENT  superintendent  wanted 
for  self-supporting  home  for  employed  girls 
located  in  the  middle  west.  Address  2338 
SURVEY. 

WANTED — A  trained  social  worker, 
must  be  a  graduate  nurse,  to  take  charge 
of  social  service  work  in  hospital  located 
in  Massachusetts.  Address  2340,  SURVEY. 

WANTED — A  supervisor  of  industrial 
work,  cooking,  sewing,  housekeeping,  man- 
ual training,  etc.  in  social  settlement  located 
in  central  eastern  city.  Applicant  should 
have  good  executive  ability  as  well  as  set- 
tlement experience.  Address  2344,  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  woman,  college  and  School  of 
Philanthropy  graduate,  now  engaged  in  child 
welfare  work  desires  position  in  work  with 
children  or  young  people  in  or  near  New 
York.  Address  2348,  SURVEY. 

SCHOOL  of  Philanthropy  graduate  spe- 
cially trained  in  pageantry,  dramatic  and 


Trust  Company's 
Building 


Would  you  name 

a  friend  as  trustee? 

Often  it  is  desired  to  keep  an  estate  under  the 
supervision  of  a  friend  or  member  of  the 
family,  and  yet  not  burden  him  with  its 
management. 

If  you  appoint  a  friend  or  relative  as  co-executor  and 
co-trustee  with  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  your 
estate  will  have  the  desired  personal  attention  and 
he  will  be  relieved  of  most  of  the  burden  of  work  and 
responsibility.  Caring  for  estates  and  trusts  is  the 
primary  object  of  the  Trust  Company,  and  it  has  every 
facility  for  managing  them  safely  and  advantageously. 

The  officers  of  this  Company  will  be  fflad  to  confer 
with  you,  or  to  send  you  information  regarding  any 
trust  or  banking  business  you  may  have  in  mind. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

16  Wall  Street  New  York 

Resources  over  $250,000,000 


'THE  MAGAZINE 
OF  SAFETY" 

THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  PUBLISHED 
EACH  MONTH  FOR  THE  MAN 
WHO  WANTS  TO  KNOW  THE 
LAST  WORD  ABOUT  PREVEN- 
TION OF  ACCIDENTS  AND  FIRES 


EVERY  EMPLOYER,  PROPERTY 
OWNER,  FIRE  INSURANCE 
ENGINEER,  LIABILITY  AND 
COMPENSATION  INSURANCE 
INSPECTOR,  FIRE  PREVEN- 
TIONIST,  ACCIDENT  PRE- 
VENTIONIST,  ARCHITECT 
AND  CONTRACTOR  NEEDS 

"SAFETY  ENGINEERING" 


$3.00  PER  YEAR 

CLUB    RATES    ON  APPLICATION 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY 

SAFETY  ENGINEERING 


80  MAIDEN  LANE 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Bound  Volumes  of 

The  Forerunner 

A  Monthly  Magazine 
By  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 

THE  FORERUNNER  is  not  so  much  a 
magazine  as  "  OILMAN'S  WORKS," 
published  serially.  The  seven  Bound 
Volumes  are  not  "back  numbers",  but  a 
set  of  GILMAN'S  WORKS,  each  volume 
of  which  amounts  in  bulk  of  material  to 
four  books  of  some  sixty-three  thousand 
words  each.  These  volumes  constitute  a 
unique  collection  of  work  by  one  author, 
— short  stories,  articles,  allegories,  verse, 
drama,  review,  and  some  of  her  most 
important  books.  The  full  set  represent- 
ing TWENTY-EIGHT  BOOKS  may  now 
be  purchased  for  $10.00,  express  collect- 
Price  of  a  single  Volume,  $1.50  postpaid, 
except  Volume  I,  which  is  $2.00  post- 
paid. 


CHARLTON  COMPANY 

67  Wall  Street,    NEW  YORK  CITY 


general  recreation,  with  volunteer  and  pro- 
fessional experience,  now  engaged,  wishes 
position  in  community  center  or  other  recre- 
ation  work.  Address  2343,  SURVEY. 


BUY   YOUR   BOOKS 


from 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


VACATION 

Your  own  is  in  sight  now,  isn't  it  ? 
Congratulations ! 

Before  you  give  yourself  up  too 
completely  to  jubilation,  let  us  know 
where  you  are  going.  Do  not  leave 
it  until  the  last  suit  case  is  packed. 

To  prevent  delay  or  break  in  the 
receipt  of  issues,  we  must  know  the 
week  before  you  wish  the  change  to 
be  made. 


TYRREL  PRINT,  NEW  YORK 
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LETTING    BREWERS    NAME 
THE  LICENSE   BOARD 

THE  liquor  interests  of  Boston  have 
brought  such  pressure  to  bear  upon' 
Governor  McCall  that  he  has  recon- 
structed the  Licensing  Board  in  their 
favor.  The  board  was  composed  of 
Charles  R.  Gow,  chairman,  known  as 
an  able  and  broad-minded  engineer ; 
Robert  A.  Woods,  headworker  of  South 
End  House,  and  Josiah  S.  Dean,  a  lawyer 
who  was  at  one  time  director  in  a  brew- 
ing corporation. 

Governor  McCall  selected  for  decapi- 
tation Robert  A.  Woods  and  has  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead  Fletcher  Ranney, 
an  attorney  who  was  for  a  long  time  a 
partner  of  the  chief  legal  adviser  of  the 
strongest  combination  of  brewing  inter- 
ests in  Boston. 

The  governor  took  occasion  at  the 
same  time  to  name  Mr.  Ranney  as  chair- 
man. Chairman  Gow  immediately  re- 
signed. 

Xow  that  Mr.  Gow  is  out  and  the 
"liberal"  majority  of  two  is  assured, 
there  is  talk  of  reappointing  Mr.  Woods 
to  that  third  position  which  promises 
to  be  an  unpleasant  one  for  any  man  of 
independence. 

The  reason  for  this  drive  of  the  liq- 
uor interests  against  the  Licensing 
Board,  which  apparently  began  at  the 
time  of  the  last  gubernatorial  election, 
is  found  in  the  policies  which  the  board 
has  been  following  since  Mr.  Woods  be- 
came a  member  of  it. 

A  twenty  years'  study  of  drunkenness 
had  given  Mr.  Woods  the  information 
for  the  regulations  through  which  the 
board  was  beginning  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  great  risks  to  the  public  welfare, 
the  amount  of  liquor  sold  to  one  person, 
treating  "on  the  house,"  and  especially 
the  connection  of  the  sale  of  liquor  with 
solicitation  and  prostitution.  These 
risks  to  the  public  welfare  seem  not  to 
have  been  considered  risks  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  saloon  by  the  liquor  inter- 
ests behind  this  particular  gubernatorial 
drive.  With  no  sounding  of  horns  the 
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Licensing  Board  has  been  quietly  star- 
tling the  social  agencies  which  have 
come  in  contact  with  its  new  work  in 
eliminating  some  of  the  evils  of  the  liq- 
uor traffic. 

Mr.  Woods  has  given  the  people  of 
Boston  an  account  of  his  stewardship 
in  a  long  statement  published  in  the 
Transcript.  Pointing  out  the  changes 
mentioned  in  the  paragraph  above, 
along  with  some  notable  administrative 
gains,  such  as  the  disciplining  of  saloon- 
keepers who  were  found  by  the  board's 
agents  to  sell  liquor  to  men  who  had 
already  had  too  much,  he  points  out  that 
while  these  may  make  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  number  of  arrests 
for  drunkenness — 60,000  a  year — it  is 
nevertheless  "a  conscientious  effort  in 
that  direction  and  the  board  was  reach- 
ing1 the  point  where  the  entire  trade  was 
beginning  to  be  resigned  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  better  system.  Such  a 
gain  as  this,  clung  to  and  reinforced, 
could  easily  lead  the  way  to  further  and 
greater  things." 


''Sitting  pat."  Donahey  called  his 
cartoon  in  the  Cleveland  I'iain 
Dealer — a  rather  inadequate  de- 
scription of  a  middle-aged  gentle- 
man rushed  into  his  outgrown 
regimentals  ai'd  perched  on  a 
barbed  wire  fence. 


THE    SCOURGING    OF    NEW 
YORK 

FOR  about  three  weeks  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health 
has  received  notice  of  from  5  to  50  new 
cases  a  day,  mostly  in  Brooklyn,  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  or,  in  strict  technical 
terminology,  "acute  anterior  poliomy- 
elitis." Since  the  beginning  there  have 
been  1,083  cases  and  238  deaths. 

A  biography  of  this  relatively  new 
epidemic  could  be  briefly  written.  It 
would  read:  Causative  organism  un- 
known; means  of  transmission  not  well 
understood ;  duration  of  infective  period 
not  known ;  cure,  none  specific ;  preven- 
tive measures  not  surely  known — truly, 
a  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness 
and  wasteth  at  noonday. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  first  recognizable  description 
of  poliomyelitis  was  written  by  an  Eng- 
lish physician.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  severe  outbreaks  of 
the  disease  in  several  countries  are  re- 
corded. In  Norway  and  Sweden  the 
epidemic  was  so  severe  as  to  call  for 
the  first  detailed  study  of  the  possible 
causes  and  treatment. 

Since  1905  the  United  States  has  led 
the  world  in  its  record  of  these  epi- 
demics. They  have  occurred  in  Connecti- 
cut, District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Illi- 
nois, Kansas,  Massachusetts  (1907-10), 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebras- 
ka, New  York,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Virginia,  Washington, 
Wisconsin,  Vermont  and  California. 
Outbreaks  have  also  been  reported  in 
Germany,  Austria  and  Cuba.  In  these 
epidemics  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
trace  marked  preference  for  one  na- 
tionalitv  or  another.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, that  relatively  few  Negroes  have 
been  affected. 

Poliomyelitis  is  pre-eminently  a  child- 
hood disease,  the  large  majority  of  cases 
occuring  during  the  second  year  of  age. 
Adults,  however,  are  not  absolutely  im- 
mune. Many  cases  occur  between  the 
years  of  fifteen  and  twenty.  A  number 
were  recorded  in  Massachusetts  between 
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forty  and  fifty  years  of  age;  one  case 
was  a  man  of  seventy-six.  There  is  no 
discrimination  in  the  matter  of  sex. 

The  season  of  these  epidemics  is  be- 
tween June  and  September,  the  one  or 
two  rare  winter  outbreaks  being  limited 
in  both  time  and  extent,  and  also  in 
severity.  So  far,  laboratory  researches 
have  with  difficulty  cultivated  the  caus- 
ative agent,  an  exceedingly  tiny  microbe, 
though  in  1915,  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  be- 
lieved it  cultivated  and  visible  through 
a  high-power  lens.  As  found  in  secre- 
tions of  the  naso-pharynx,  the  virus 
seems  to  be  of  highly  resisting  qualities 
and  rapid  action.  It  survives  for  a  long 
time  freezing  and  drying,  but  yields  more 
readily  to  heat.  It  has  been  found  in 
secretions  of  recovered  cases  months 
after  recovery. 

MEDICAL  textbooks  of  the  previ- 
ous century  frequently  said  that 
"fever  and  general  constitutional  dis- 
turbance at  the  onset  obscure  diagnosis" ; 
and  the  physician  could  not  be  sure  that 
the  child  had  infantile  paralysis  until  the 
paralysis  became  acute.  Since  then, 
however,  laboratory  experiment  proved 
that  just  this  "fever  and  general  consti- 
tutional disturbance"  was  the  first  out- 
ward manifestation  of  the  disease,  and 
also  that  there  were  many  so-called 
"abortive  cases"  in  which  these  earlier 
symptoms  were  clearly  marked  but  not 
followed  by  paralysis,  either  general  or 
local. 

As  these  abortive  cases,  however,  have 
often  proved  to  be  the  most  active  car- 
riers of  the  disease,  the  importance  of 
an  early  diagnosis  is  obvious,  and  fever, 
restlessness  and  slight  stomach  or  in- 
testinal troubles  have  become  a  warning 
to  physician  and  community.  Yet  the 
frequency  with  which  in  hot  summer 
days  such  symptoms  as  restlessness, 
irritability,  drowsiness,  a  desire  to  be 
left  alone,  sometimes  a  slight  cold  or  sore 
throat,  might  occur  in  almost  any  child 
— or  adult,  too. — has  inevitably  delayed 
the  recognition  of  a  serious  situation. 

In  many  cases  children  so  attacked 
have  been  living  in  the  open  country  and 
under  favorable  conditions :  often  they 
are  of  well-to-do  families.  More  often. 
perhaps,  they  have  been  in  crowded  dis- 
tricts where  the  playground  is  a  dusty 
street  and  where  garbage  is  a  neglected 
though  not  a  negligible  quantity.  In  ex- 
treme cases,  an  apparently  healthy  child 
has  gone  to  bed  'happy  and  comfortable 
and  has  awakened  paralyzed.  And  in 
many  careful  homes  a  child  has  passed 
through  thev  preliminary  symptoms  of 
restlessness  and  slight  cold  without  diag- 
nosis, even  the  occasional  rash  on  the 
skin  being  charged  to  prickly  heat  or 
mosquito  bites. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  cases  multiply 
along  the  "routes  of  travel  and  neigh- 
borly communication."  Children  in  the 
same  school  have  infected  one  another: 
abortive,  or  ambulatory  cases  have  gone 


back  to  school  too  soon,  and  the  result- 
ant acute  epidemic  has  not  been  traced 
to  the. child  who  had  "just  a  cold."  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  human  car- 
riers, themselves  in  excellent  health, 
may  become  transmitting  agents  of 
poliomyelitis  if  they  have  been  in  con- 
tact with  cases  of  the  disease. 

Meantime,  the  search  continues  for 
other  possible  means  of  carrying  the 
virus.  The  stable  fly  has  been  charged 
with  guilt.  So  have  the  silkworm,  the 
fly.  and  the  cimcx  Icctulariits.  Even  the 
house  cat  has  lately  come  under  sus- 
picion. During  the  outbreak  in  Cali- 
fornia, Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer,  of  the  state 
Board  of  Health,  made  special  epidemio- 
logical  studies  to  test  the  stable  fly 
theory.  He  found  that  relatively  few 
cases  in  his  state  were  traceable  to  the 
bites  of  a  stable  fly  and  that  all  infec- 
tions seemed  to  indicate  the  human  rather 
than  the  insect  carrier. 

It  is  still  a  possibility  that  the  com- 
mon fly  may  become  infected  or  touched 
with  this  virus  through  his  excursions 
to  garbage  and  outhouses,  thus  adding 
one  more  evil  to  his  already  large  re- 
sponsibilities. For  the  virus  of  poliomy- 
elitis is  found  not  only  in  the  mucus 
of  nose  and  throat  and  in  tonsils  but  also 
in  kidney  and  bowel  discharges.  Hence 
the  importance  of  thorough  disinfection 
of  discharges. 

Among  the  cautions  issued  to  the  pub- 
lic are,  first  and  foremost,  the  prompt 
isolation  of  a  child  that  shows  any  sus- 
picious symptoms,  and  immediate  com- 
munication with  physician  and  health 
officer.  Strict  supervision  of  a  child's 
diet  is  recommended  that  so  far  as  possi- 
ble gastro-intestinal  disturbances  may  be 
avoided.  A  danger  signal  is  also  the 
sudden  chill  of  bathing,  or  drafts,  or  cold 
drinking-water  when  the  child  is  already 
heated.  Warfare  upon  dust  and  flies 
should  be  maintained  and  all  possible 
harboring-places  of  dust  or  insects  re- 
moved. This  means  as  much  fussy  par- 
lor decorations  as  it  does  the  backyard 
garbage ;  for  animals  inoculated  with  the 
dust  from  a  patient's  room  have  prompt- 
ly developed  poliomyelitis. 

The  situation  in  Greater  Xew  York  is 
being  met  by  increased  staff  in  the  city 
Department  of  Health  and  co-operation 
with  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  the  state 
Board  of  Health  and  the  federal  Public 
Health  Service.  Special  conferences  of 
experts  are  being  held  frequently.  Bulle- 
tins reporting  progress  and  advising 
prophylactic  measures  are  issued  at  least 
once  a  day.  In  the  laboratories  diag- 
nosis and  research  in  this  subject  have 
superseded  practically  all  other  work. 
Many  theaters,  playgrounds,  summer 
classes  and  Sunday  schools  have  been 
closed. 

The  death-rate  of  about  21  per  cent, 
against  5  per  cent  in  1907,  is  another 
indication  that  the  disease  is  gaining  in 
virulence  as  it  remains  endemic  in  this 
country. 


FOR  A  PAN-AMERICAN  LABOR 
MOVEMENT 

AT  least  three  definite  steps  were 
taken  at  the  joint  meeting  last 
week  of  Mexican  labor  representatives 
with  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  ses- 
sion at  Washington.  D.  C,  [See  1  HE 
SURVEY  for  July  8.  page  3i?2.J 

While  the  conference  was  in  progress, 
the  war  tension  broke  down.  Some  of 
the  Mexican  delegates  had  been  fired 
with  the  notion  of  arranging  concerted 
demonstrations  by  the  labor  forces  of 
the  two  countries,  against  any  govern- 
mental action  which  would  make  ene- 
mies out  of  working  people  north  and 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  As  a  mani- 
festation of  their  good  faith  they  wired 
the  various  Mexican  labor  organizations 
to  do  what  they  could  to  prevent  anti- 
American  mass  meetings. 

With  the  renewal  of  friendly  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  these  issues  were 
not  pressed  and  the  attention  of  the  con- 
ference was  turned  into  constructive 
channels  for  the  furtherance  of  inter- 
national activity  in  the  economic  field. 

First,  plans  were  arranged  for  a  gen- 
eral and  more  widely  representative 
conference  later  in  the  year,  and  prob- 
ably in  one  of  the  border  towns. 

Second,  a  joint  committee  of  two 
members  each  from  both  labor  move- 
ments was  arranged  for.  to  remain  with- 
in reach  until  the  present  crisis  is  fully 
past,  and  to  press  for  a  civilian  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  two  govern- 
ments to  consider  the  border  situation 
and  what  lies  back  of  it.  The  workers 
in  both  countries  were  urged  to 

"do  everything  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote correct  understanding  of  purposes 
and  actions,  to  prevent  friction,  to  en- 
courage good  will,  and  to  promote  an 
intelligent  national  opinion  that  ulti- 
mately shall  direct  relations  between 
our  countries  and  shall  be  a  potent  hu- 
manitarian force  in  promoting  world 
progress." 

Third,  in  their  discussions,  the  con- 
ferees expressed  themselves  definitely 
in  favor  of  a  movement  toward  a  pan- 
American  federation  of  labor  which 
should  include  not  only  Mexico  but 
Central  and  South  American  countries. 

To  this  end,  Delegates  Loveira  and 
Pages  of  Yucatan — which  because  of 
the  progressive  decrees  of  Governor 
Alvarado  has  come  to  be  called  the  Xew 
Zealand  of  Mexico — were  instructed  by 
their  home  organizations  to  proceed  at 
once  to  South  America.  They  will  visit 
Argentine  first,  where  the  labor  move- 
ment is  strong,  and  where  various  So- 
cialist and  labor  representatives  already 
hold  legislative  office,  and  thence  go 
probably  to  Chile,  where  the  government 
is  'almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
upper  classes  but  where  there  is  a  mili- 
tant labor  group.  Another  delegate, 
Colonel  Marones,  goes  to  Cuba. 
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In  a  circular  letter  sent  out  on  July 
6  to  workers  in  all  American  countries. 
President  Gompers  expressed  "most  sym- 
pathetic and  hearty  co-operatipn"  in  the 
mission  of  the  Yucatan  delegates,  and 
invited  correspondence.  In  the  course 
of  it.  he  said : 

"A  pan-American   federation  of  labor 
:ily  possible  but  is  necessary.    It 
-:itute  a  ready  and  fit  agency  for 
injecting  i-to  international  deliberations 
pportune   and  critical   times   consid- 
eration  for  human  rights,  interests  and 
welfare.     .     .     .     The  realization  of  an 
international   alliance  between  the  labor 
movements    of    all    pan- American   coun- 
tries   will    constitute    a    genuine    parlia- 
ment of  men.  one  of  the  highest  pur. 
to  which  mankind  has  aspired." 

These  steps  are  not  without  ante- 
cedents in  the  discussions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  which  is  af- 
filiated with  the- 40.000  organized  work- 
er* in  PTTO  Rico  and  has  been  consid- 
ering missionary  action  in  Cuba.  At 
the  last  annual  convention  (San  Fran- 
cisco, in  November)  the  Executive 
Council  reviewed  the  failure  of  Secre- 
tary- McAdoo  to  arrange  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  representatives  of  organized 
labor  in  the  pan- American  Congress 
•which  met  in  Washington  in  May.  1915. 


The  report  contended  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  shipping,  mining,  financial, 
transportation  and  telephone  interests 
would  be  likely  to  promote  international 
regulations  for  commerce  and  industry 
which  would 

"entrench  themselves  in  a  powerful 
position  that  would  require  years  of 
struggle  to  enable  the  people  of  the  na- 
tions, the  masses  of  the  wage-earners, 
to  secure  for  themselves  protection  and 
a  right  to  opportunities  in  accord  with 
their  importance  .  .  .  [and]  would 
make  doubly  difficult  the  age-long  strug- 
gle for  freedom  that  the  workers  every- 
where have  waged." 

To  effect  a  balance,  correspondence 
with  labor  bodies  in  the  various  coun- 
tries was  recommended  as  a  basis  for 
concerted  action,  together  with  the  "ex- 
change of  fraternal  representatives." 

Reference  should  be  made  also  to  the 
report  presented  at  San  Francisco  from 
Santiago  Iglesias.  president  of  the  Fed- 
eracion  Libre  de  los  Trabajadores  de 
Puerto  Rico,  who  reported  delegations 
from  113  trade  unions  in  its  general  as- 
sembly and  urged  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  to  establish  a  similar 
federation  in  Cuba.  So  far  as  is  an- 
nounced, no  official  steps  had  been  taken 
bv  the  American  Federation  either  in 


Cuba.  Mexico  or  farther  south,  prior 
to  the  present  Washington  conference; 
but  John  Murray,  a  Los  Angeles  printer 
and  journalist,  as  described  in  last 
week's  SURVEY,  has  twice  visited  Mex- 
ico on  his  own  responsibility,  and  got 
into  touch  not  only  with  the  organiza- 
tions there  but  with  various  South 
American  unionists  who  have  taken 
part  in  Mexico  in  both  the  labor  move- 
ment and  the  revolution. 

ONE  striking  feature  of  this  new 
manifestation  of  pan- American- 
ism, due  both  to  the  social  changes  in 
Mexico  and  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
canal.  lies  in  the  co-operative  relations 
which  have  been  established  between 
what  might  be  called  the  extreme  wings 
of  the  labor  movement.  The  organiza- 
tions in  Central  and  South  America  are 
radical.  In  Mexico,  a  red  button  is 
largely  worn,  with  a  black  band  across 
its  center,  typifying,  it  is  said,  the  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  of  the  joining  of 
Socialist  and  Anarchist  elements  in  com- 
mon action  in  the  economic  field. 

The  books  of  Marx.  Gorky,  the  mod- 
ern French  syndicalists  and  the  like, 
have  been  translated  into  Spanish  and 
have  had  considerable  currency,  while 
the  intellectuals  who  have  taken  up  the 
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constitutionalist  cause  have  many  of, 
them  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  revo- 
lutionary doctrines.  Dr.  Alt,  for  ex- 
ample, is  credited  with  advocating  the 
confiscation  of  all  land  as  the  simplest 
way  of  laying  the  ground- work  of  a  new 
social  order. 

The  result  is  that  the  Mexican  labor 
delegates  found  more  in  common  with 
various  radical  groups  they  came  in 
touch  with  in  New  York  than  with  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  which,  with  President 
Gompers  at  its  head,  has  resisted  every 
effort  of  the  Socialists  to  stampede  or- 
ganized labor  to  their  party  standards  in 
the  political  field.  The  American  Fed- 
eration is,  however,  disposed  to  leave 
doctrinal  questions  for  each  national 
group  to  work  out  at  home,  and  co-op- 
erate officially  with  its  national,  organ- 
ization liowever  constituted — in  much 
the  same  way  that  a  republic  deals  dip- 
lomatically with  a  monarchy  on  the  same 
footing  that  it  deals  with  another  re- 
public. 

In  the  joint  statement  given  out  by 
the  conference  between  delegates  from 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  Wash- 
ington last  week,  these  paragraphs  are 
significant : 

"We  hold  this  to  be  fundamental, — 
no  relations  between  our  countries  can 
be  permanent  that  are  not  based  upon 
the  will  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
in  accord  with  their  concepts  of  justice. 

''We  deem  it  an  essential  step  toward 
democracy  and  justice  that  there  shall 
be  established  for  the  masses  who  have 
hitherto  been  without  regular  agencies 
for  expressing  their  views  and  desires, 
opportunities  that  will  enable  them  to 
have  a  voice  in  helping  to  determine  in- 
ternational affairs. 

"The  labor  movements  of  the  various 
countries  constitute  the  instrumentalities 
that  can  best  accomplish  this  purpose 
and  give  expression  to  national  ideas 
and  convictions  that  have  been  too  long 
inarticulate  and  impotent." 

NEW  LABOR  HEADQUARTERS 
AT  WASHINGTON 

THE  office  building  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  dedi- 
cated at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  July  4, 
is  the  only  national  headquarters  in  the 
world  owned  by  a  national  labor  federa- 
tion. It  is  the  result  of  thirteen  years  of 
agitation,  for  it  was  at  the  Boston  con- 
vention of  1903  that  a  resolution  was 
adopted  instructing  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil to  investigate  costs  and  site.  The 
cost  was  around  $90.000,  covered  in  part 
by  a  loan  from  the  defense  fund  of  the 
federation. 

The  site  is  the  northwest  corner  .'•f 
Ninth  street  and  Massachusetts  avenue, 
facing  the  Carnegie  Library,  and  the 
first  job  of  the  builders  was  to  raze  an 
old  mansion  with  a  slave-pen  still  stand- 
ing in  the  rear.  With  this  as  text, 
Samuel  Gompers  writes  editorially  in 


the  current  issue  of  the  American  Fcd- 
crationist  : 

"Out  of  unfreedom  the  labor  move- 
ment has  brought  freedom.  It  has  weld- 
ed the  chains  of  slavery  into  a  ladder 
of  opportunity.  It  has  earned  for  all 
workers  the  right  to  be  treated  as  men 
and  women,  with  all  the  aspirations  and 
the  needs  inseparable  from  life  and 
progress  and  thus  given  reality  to  the 
vision  of  fraternity." 

The  corner-stone  was  laid  last  Janu- 
ary —  a  block  carved  by  the  first  office 
boy  in  the  service  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  now  a  member  of  the 
Granite  Cutters'  International  Union. 
On  the  face  is  this  inscription  : 

"American   Federation  of  Labor 

Founded  1881 
This  edifice  erected  for  scmcc 

In  the  cause  of 
Labor-  Justice-Frccdom-Humanity 


Within  is  a  copper  box,  made  by  a 
Kansas  City  member  of  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers'  Union,  and  not  the  least  inter- 
esting of  the  documents  it  contains  i;  a 
letter  from  Secretary  of  Labor  William 
B.  Wilson,  the  first  unionist  to  be  a 
cabinet  member,  calling  attention  to  "the 
trinity  of  great  things  which  have  been 
accomplished  by  legislative  enactment  in 
the  last  three  years"  —  the  creation  01 
the  federal  Department  of  Labor,  the 
"emancipation  under  the  LaFollette  act 
of  all  seamen  on  vessels,  foreign  and 
domestic  trading  in  American  ports," 
and  the  passage  of  the  Clayton  act  de- 
claring "that  the  labor  of  a  human  be- 
ing is  not  a  commodity  or  article  of  com- 
merce," thereby  "recognizing  that  labor 
is  a  part  of  a  man,  inseparable  from  him 
and  not  to  be  the  property  of  anyone." 

It  was  this  clause  which  President 
Wilson  referred  to  in  the  course  of  his 
address  in  which  he  dedicated  the  new 
Federation  building  to  "common  counsel 
and  a  common  understanding."  Said  he  : 

"I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of 
dedicating  it  to  the  thing  that  I  believe 
in  most,  the  accommodation  of  the  in- 
terest of  various  classes  in  the  commu- 
nity by  means  of  enabling  those  clashes 
to  understand  one  another  and  to  co- 
operate with  one  another. 

"The  way  we  generally  strive  for 
rights  is  by  getting  our  fighting  blood 
up,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  is  the 
wrong  way  and  not  the  short  way.  If 
you  come  at  me  with  your  fists  doubled, 
I  think  I  can  promise  you  that  mine  will 
double  as  fast  as  yours,  but  if  you  come 
at  me  and  say,  'Let  us  sit  down  and 
take  counsel  together,  and,  if  we  differ 
from  one  another,  understand  why  it  is 
we  differ  from  one  another,  just  what 
the  points  at  issue  are,'  we  will  present- 
ly find  that  we  are  not  so  far  apart  af- 
ter all,  that  the  points  in  which  we  dif- 
fer are  few  and  the  points  in  which  we 
agree  are  many,  and  that  if  we  only 
had  the  patience  and  the  candor  and 
the  desire  to  get  together  we  will  get 
together.  ...  It  takes  a  multitude 


of  minds  to  comprehend  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  I 
think  a  building  like  this  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  processes  which  pool  our 
understandings. 

"Every  counsel  that  goes  forth  from 
these  offices  should  be  a  counsel  of  con- 
ference, of  mutual  comprehension,  if 
possible,  of  mutual  accommodations  be- 
cause everyone  of  us  has  some  part  in 
the  infinitely  difficult  task  of  driving  this 
nation  as  a  team,  not  as  a  body  of  con- 
testing elements." 

Of  the  Clayton  bill,  he  said  : 

"I  am  sorry  there  were  ar.y  judges  in 
the  United  States  who  had  to  be  told 
that  labor  was  not  a  commodity,  but  a 
part  of  a  man's  life.  The  declaration 
that  labor  is  not  a  commodity  is  a  re- 
turn to  the  primer  of  human  liberty.  But 
if  there  are  judges  in  the  country  who 
have  to  have  the  primer  of  liberty.  1  am 
willing  to  open  it  for  them." 

The  new  building  does  not  mark  any 
change  in  the  organization  of  the  ex- 
ecutive work  of  the  federation,  but  give- 
equipment  to  a  range  of  activities  which 
have  reached  a  stage  scarcely  realized 
by  the  average  trade  unionist,  much  less 
by  the  average  citizen. 

Here,  in  addition  to  the  president's 
and  secretary's  offices,  are  the  headquar- 
ters of  four  of  the  five  great  branches 
into  which  the  routine  work  of  the  fed- 
eration are  divided — the  building  trades, 
metal  trades,  union  label  and  mining  de- 
partments. The  railway  department  has 
its  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Here  are 
located  the  editorial  offices  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fcdcrationist,  the  monthly  journal, 
and  the  weekly  news  letter  sent  out  to 
the  labor  press.  Here  is  the  meeting 
room  for  the  quarterly  sessions  of  the 
Executive  Council,  and  the  office  of  the 
legislative  committee. 

In  these  various  departments,  an  of- 
fice force  of  sixty  clerks  and  stenogra- 
phers are  regularly  employed,  organized 
into  a  union  dating  back  to  1904,  with 
an  eight-hour  day,  time  and  a  half  for 
over-time,  and  double  time  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  holidays — a  scale,  be  it 
said  in  passing,  obtained  without  a 
strike  ! 

Two  of  the  unions  of  federal  em- 
ployes, the  postal  clerks  and  the  railway 
postal  clerks,  have  offices  adjoining,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  existence  of 
the  headquarters  building  will  bring  to 
Washington  the  central  offices  of  some 
of  the  international  unions.  Provision 
will  be  made  in  the  new  building  for  a 
library  which  it  is  hoped  to  build  up  in- 
to the  most  complete  labor  collection  in 
the  country.  In  the  past,  cramped  space 
has  led  to  the  destruction  of  a  great  deal 
of  historical  material  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  a  labor  museum  will  be  one 
of  the  outcomes  of  the  new  headquarters. 

The  erection  of  the  national  headquar- 
ters is  a  waymark  in  the  remarkable 
career  as  organizer  and  upbuilder  of 
Samuel  Gompers,  who  as  a  boy  of  four- 
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teen  in  New  York  helped  organize  the 
Cigarmakers'  International  Union  (his 
membership  card  was  No.  !  )  :  who  at 
thirty-seven,  was  elected  president  of  the 
national  federation  he  helped  to  organ- 
ize, and  who  at  sixty-six  will  next  fall 
preside  over  its  thirty-fifth  annual  con- 
vention. 

DEPOSING  THE  "KING"  OF  A 
COUNTY 

T11K  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado 
lias  (It-posed  the  "king  of  Huerfano 
county,"  the  title  that  usage  had  be- 
stowed on  Jefferson  Farr.  for  many  years 
sheriff  of  the  county.  Huerfano  county 
is  in  the  coal  region  of  southern  Colo- 
rado and  \vas  the  scene  of  much  violence 
during  the  strike  of  two  years  ago. 

In  a  decision  that  has  the  effect  of 
removing  from  office  four  county  officials 
who  were  declared  elected  in  1914  the 
court  denounced  the  system  of  closed- 
camps  which  prevails  in  a  large  part  of 
the  coal  region  of  the  state.  These 
camps,  the  court  declared,  are  practically 
owned  by  the  coal  companies.  By  the 
action  of  the  country  commissioners,  the 
court  stated,  certain  election  precincts 
were  "placed  exclusively  within  and 
upon  the  private  grounds  and  under  the 
private  control  of  a  coal  company  which 
autocratically  declared  who  should  and 
who  should  not  enter  upon  the  territory 
of  this  political  entity  of  the  state,  so 
purposely  bounded  by  the  county  com- 
missioner." 

The  decision  throws  cut  the  vote  cast 
in  these  camps  on  the  ground  that  the 
election  was  controlled  in  the  interest 
of  the  Republican  candidates.  "The 
close  relationship  of  the  coal  companies 
and  the  Republican  officials,"  said  the 
court,  "was  so  marked,  before  and  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  as  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  such  officials  regarded  their 
duty  to  the  coal  companies  as  paramount 
to  their  duties  to  the  public  service." 

RED  LIGHTS  IN  JAPANESE 
LANTERNS 

GOYKRXOR  TOSHITAKE 
OKUBU  of  Osaka,  Japan,  Yale 
'W>.  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  liveliest 
anti-vice  campaigns  of  the  ydar.  Two 
of  Osaka's  segregated  districts  burned 
down  some  time  since  and  the  general 
understanding  was  that  they  were  not  to 
be  rebuilt  as  a  number  of  other  districts 
survive.  Suddenly,  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
came  notice  that  a  license  was  about  to 
be  granted  for  opening  a  new  district 
at  Tobita,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

Governor  Okubu  justified  his  action  on 
the  ground  that  at  the  time  the  old  dis- 
trict burned  a  new  one  had  been  promised 
to  the  keepers  of  the  wrecked  houses  and 
their  1,300  inmates — a  statement  which 
the  governor's  predecessor  is  reported  to 
have  denied — and  on  the  further  ground 
that  the  location  was  a  good  one. 

A  perfect  storm  of  protests  broke  over 


CARNIVAL  OF  THE  NATIONS 

'T'  HIRTY-SIX  nationalities  were  represented  in  the  tableau,  the  Star 
•1  Spangled  Banner,  '^hich  nr<w  the  closing  scene  in  the  annual  Carniial 
of  the  Nations  at  the  Philadelphia  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  carnival  marks  the 
end  of  each  year's  v.-ork  by  the  classes  in  citizenship  ii'/nV/i  are  conducted 
in  all  farts  of  the  city.  More  than  400  people  took  part,  dressed  in  na- 
tive costumes  and  singing  together  the  national  hymns  of  nearly  every 

tribe  of  men 


the  second  point,  for  the  promoters  oi 
the  new  district  had  chosen  a  site  of 
seventeen  acres  passed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  trolley  lines  and  within  400  yards 
of  Tennoji  Park,  the  Zoological  Gardens 
and  Luna  Park,  the  great  play  center  of 
this  city  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  peo- 
ple. Every  child  who  went  to  the  park 
would  pass  it  and  everyone  who  climbed 
the  Eiffel  Tower  in  the  park  would  look 
down  into  the  heart  of  the  largest  segre- 
gated district  in  Japan — larger  even  than 
the  famous  Yoshiwara  of  Tokyo — with 
its  music  and  lights  and  streets  full  of 
debauchery. 

The  Christian  residents  of  Osaka  at 
once  set  about  organizing  to  fight  the 
granting  of  a  license,  but  they  were 
second  in  the  field.  A  Japanese  news- 
paper, the  Maiiiichi,  started  the  cam- 
paign which  was  taken  up  vigorously  by 
the  Asahi  and  the  Jiji.  These  three,  the 
principal  papers  of  Osaka,  published  a 
total  of  120  columns  against  the  quarter, 
a  quantity  which  a  Japanese  has  ingeni- 
ously computed  at  40  square  feet  of 
printed  matter. 

In  the  Japan  Advertiser,  printed  in 
English  at  Tokyo,  George  Gleason,  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  Osaka  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
bears  strong  testimony  to  the  leading 
part  the  Japanese  have  played : 

"The  Christian  workers  were  rather 
late  in  entering  the  field  and  the  fight 
has  by  ro  means  been  confined  to  the 
Christian  element.  An  organization  em- 
bracing men  of  all  beliefs,  quite  apart 
from  the  Christian  organization  to  carry 
on  this  fight,  has  been  established. 
It  includes  16  of  the  51  members  of 


the  perfectural  '  assembly  and  several 
members  of  the  city  assembly.  This 
union  sent  a  delegation  to  Tokyo  to  inter- 
view members  of  the  government.  The 
delegation  was  made  up  of  a  former  gov- 
ernor of  Osaka,  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment and  other  representative  men  of 
Osaka,  not  Christians.  This  is  the  third 
mission  from  Osaka  that  has  come  to 
Tokyo  to  present  the  situation  to  the 
government  officials ;  the  other  two  have 
represented  the  foreigners  of  Osaka  and 
the  Japanese  Christian  workers," 

The  Japan  Advertiser  points  cut  edi- 
torially that  "Japan  is  committed  to  the 
system  of  segregation,  both  by  tradi- 
tional custom  and  by  her  general  policy 
of  regulating  the  lives  and  activities  of 
her  people,"  and  argues  that  in  the  pres- 
ent matter  the  social  evil  as  a  whole  and 
even  the  "principle  of  segregation"  are 
not  challenged — "the  question  is  whether 
an  admitted  evil  is  to  be  encouraged  and 
extended  by  official  authority,"  and  pros- 
titution licensed  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
people's  playground.  But  those  who  have 
been  fighting  the  social  evil  elsewhere 
will  read  bigger  meanings  into  a  move- 
ment enlisting  so  much  popular  support. 
For  their  experience  goes  to  show  that 
once  an  effective  challenge  has  been 
thrown  to  any  aspect  of  the  licensing 
and  segregation  of  prostitution,  the 
whole  subject  is  sooner  or  later  bound  to 
be  broached. 

OSBORNE    AGAIN    WARDEN 
OF    SING    SING 

BACK  among  his  men  of  the  Mutual 
Welfare     League.     Thomas     Mott 
Osborne  will   re-enter   Sing  Sing  prison 
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on  July  16  as  agent  and  warden.  The 
charges  of  mismanagement,  perjury  and 
immorality  brought  against  him  have 
been  cleared  away  by  court  action. 
Public  opinion  in  the  state  widely  and 
cordially  follows  the  contention  of  his 
friends  that  the  indictments  found 
against  him  by  the  Westchester  county 
grand  jury  were  the  result  of  a  political 
conspiracy  to  "get"  the  warden  who  was 
politically  inept  and  a  "fool  reformer" 
to  boot. 

Mr.  Osborn  left  Sing  Sing  willingly, 
feeling  that  he  should,  not  hold  the 
office  while  under  indictment.  Governor 
Whitman  agreed,  and  George  W.  Kirch- 
wey,  formerly  dean  of  the  Law  School 
of  Columbia  University,  was  appointed 
to  his  place.  Dean  Kirchwey  retires  as 
Mr.  Osborne  returns,  but  continues  in 
the  state's  prison  service  as  confidential 
agent  under  James  M.  Carter,  the  new 
state  superintendent  of  prisons,  who  was 
appointed  to  succeed  John  B.  Riley  dur- 
ing the  time  of  Mr.  Osborne's  retire- 
ment. 

As  such,  Dean  Kirchwey  is  expected 
to  have  an  important  part  in  the  whole 
prison  system  of  the  state  and  particu- 
larly in  the  building  of  the  new  Sing 
Sing.  For  not  the  least  important  of 
the  year's  events  in  prison  reform  is  the 
lively  expectation  that  the  old  slogan, 
"Sing  Sing  must  go,"  is  shortly  to  be 
made  fact. 

NEW     YORK'S     MILITARY 
TRAINING  BOARD 

WHEN  the  schools  of  New  York 
state  open  in  the  fall,  more  than 
a  million  children  will  find  a  new  course 
of  physical  training,  the  plans  of  which 
are  being  worked  out  by  the  recently 
created  Military  Training  Commission, 
awaiting  them.  This  commission  is  now 
made  up,  has  selected  its  chief  inspec- 
tor, and  is  at  work.  Under  the  law  the 
new  instruction  must  last  at  least  twen- 
ty minutes  each  day  and  is  compulsory 
for  all  boys  and  girls  over  eight  years 
of  age  in  both  public  and  private  schools. 
The  state  inspector  of  physical  train- 
ing is  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey,  since  1910 
director  of  physical  training  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
members  of  the  commission  are  Major- 
General  John  F.  O'Ryan,  head  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  state,  named  as 
chairman  of  the  commission  in  the  law, 
John  H.  Finley,  state  commissioner  of 
education,  and  Dr.  George  J.  Fisher,  di- 
rector of  physical  training  for  the  In- 
ternational Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  The  last  two  members  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  state 
university  and  by  Governor  Whitman 
respectively.  They  serve  without  pay 
and  hold  office  for  four  years.  Commis- 
sioner Finley  has  expressed  himself  as 
wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  new  law. 
Dr.  Fisher  is  known  also  as  chairman  of 
the  Boy  Scout  Committee  on  Badges, 


Awards  and  Scout  Requirements. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  commission  to 
recommend  a  course  of  physical  train- 
ing to  the  regents.  The  latter  admin- 
ister the  course.  The  commission  may 
also  "observe  and  inspect"  the  actual 
instruction  in  the  schools.  Dr.  Storey 
announced  that  he  would  at  once  begin 
to  prepare  the  new  course. 

"It  is  understood,"  said  Commissioner 
Finley,  "that  a  broad  interpretation  of 
physical  training  will  be  made,  such  for 
instance  as  will  fit  young  men  for  the 
duties  of  citizenship  in  times  of  peace 
or  in  times  of  war." 

AGREEMENT     EXPECTED     IN 
THE  GARMENT  STRIKE 

AFTER  more  than  ten  weeks  the 
lockout  and  strike  in  the  cloak  and 
suit  industry  in  New  York  city  seem  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  settled,  may  have  been 
settled  by  the  time  this  issue  of  THE 
SURVEY  is  delivered.  '  The  steps  that 
have  been  taken  toward  ending  it  are 
exactly  the  ones  suggested  at  the  outset 
and  rejected  by  the  manufacturers. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  begin- 
ning, Mayor  Mitchel  tried  to  bring  the 
two  sides  together  at  his  office,  and  that 
while  the  union  appeared  the  manufac- 
turers stayed  away.  Last  week  the  may- 
or renewed  his  invitation  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides — so  clarifying  is 
ten  weeks'  reflection.  Union  representa- 
tives and  manufacturers'  association  of- 
ficers met  in  the  mayor's  office  on  July 
10  and  agreed  to  appoint  committees  for 
direct  negotiation. 

In  the  course  of  a  bombardment  of 
each  others'  defenses  in  the  newspapers 
last  week,  in  the  form  of  advertisements, 
interviews  and  open  letters,  the  manu- 
facturers' association  declared  the  key- 
stone of  the  controversy  to  be  the  un- 
restricted right  of  the  employer  to  hire 
and  fire,  that  the  industry  cannot  exist 
without  this  right,  and  stated  that  when- 
ever the  union  would  "honestly  concede 
this  right  without  modification"  the 
manufacturers  were  ready  for  a  confer- 
ence. The  next  day  Benjamin  Schles- 
inger,  president  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  re- 
plied that: 

"we  are  willing  to  concede  to  the  em- 
ployer the  right  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  number  of  his  employes  to  meet  the 
conditions  in  his  factory  and  to  retain 
such  of  his  employes  as  he  may  desire 
on  the  basis  of  efficiency.  This  conces- 
sion is  made  honestly  without  modifica- 
tion or  limitation.  It  is  of  course  un- 
derstood that  the  workers  retain  their 
right  to  strike  against  any  employer  who 
will  exercise  the  above  power  arbitrarily 
and  oppressively  or  use  it  as  a  weapon 
to  nunish  employes  for  union  activity. 
Neither  the  workers  in  this  industry  nor 
in  any  other  body  of  free  American 
workers  can  exist  without  this  right." 

Mr.  Schlesinger  suggested  that  if  the 
association  were  in  agreement  with  this 


position,  "we  are  ready  to  meet  you  in 
conference." 

The  mayor  seized  upon  the  opportu- 
nity for  renewing  his  invitation  to  the 
contending  parties  to  meet  in  his  office 
and  in  the  meantime  the  manufacturers' 
association  sent  a  letter  to  the  union  say- 
ing, "We  accept  your  reply  and  are 
ready  to  proceed  with  the  conference." 

In  opening  the  conference  on  July  10, 
Mayor  Mitchel  referred  to  the  ten  weeks 
of  controversy  and  maintained  that  on 
account  of  the  importance  to  the  public 
of  a  suspension  in  so  important  an  in- 
dustry "as  mayor  I  have  a  right  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  this  matter  and  to 
do  whatever  I  can  to  bring  about  an  ad- 
justment." He  suggested  that  a  com- 
mittee of  four  be  appointed,  two  repre- 
senting each  side,  the  chairman  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  "to  formulate  the 
points  of  difference  and  to  agree  on  the 
personnel  of  an  arbitration  board  to  ad- 
just these  differences." 

Speaking  for  the  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, E.  J.  Wile,  its  president,  stated 
that  the  association  "will  not  submit  to 
arbitration."  He  stated  that  the  indus- 
try had  experimented  fully  with  arbitra- 
tion and  was  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults ;  those  engaged  in  it  were  now  pre- 
pared, he  said,  to  settle  their  differences 
directly,  "across  the  table,"  without  the 
intervention  of  any  third  person. 

Speaking  for  the  union,  Morris  Hill- 
quit,  the  union's  attorney,  accepted  in 
principle  the  proposition  of  the  mayor 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  it 
should  be  found  impossible  to  reach 
agreement,  the  mayor's  appointee  should 
report  back  to  him  and  through  him  to 
the  public  the  reasons  for  such  failure. 
The  manufacturers,  however,  stood  their 
ground  and  would  not  agree  that  any 
outsider  be  represented.  To  this  the 
union  finally  agreed  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  themselves  re- 
port to  the  mayor  in  case  of  failure  to 
agree  regarding  the  causes  of  such  a 
failure.  It  was  finally  agreed,  therefore, 
that  each  side  should  appoint  representa- 
tives to  serve  on  a  conference  commit- 
tee and  that  the  first  meeting  should  take 
place  on  July  11. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  strike,  Benjamin  Schles- 
inger hinted  that  the  result  of  it  might 
be  the  transfer  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
market  from  the  big  manufacturers  to 
the  small  ones.  Whether  or  not  this  pos- 
sibility was  a  factor  in  the  evident  de- 
sire of  the  Protective  Association  to 
reach  an  agreement  at  this  time,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  so-called  dull  season 
is  now  over  and  the  time  has  come  when, 
if  normal  conditions  prevailed,  all  of  the 
shops  would  be  working  at  capacity  in 
filling  orders  for  the  fall  trade.  It  is 
said  that  many  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  orders  have  been  booked  by 
the  manufacturers  and  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  let  the  strike  run  too  far  over 
into  the  busv  season. 


Health  Insurance:  the  Spread  of  the  Movement 


SELDOM  in  the  history  of  social 
legislation  in  this  country  has  an 
entirely  new  proposal  met  with 
|  such  enthusiastic  reception  as  do  at  pres- 
ent the  plans  for  compulsory  health  in- 
surance for  wage  workers.  A  parallel- 
ism might  be  found  in  the  history  of 
legislation  for  workmen's  compensation, 
thirty-four  acts  having  passed  within  the 
brief  period  of  five  years  dealing  with 
this  one  subject.  An  impartial  observer 
comparing  the  early  stages  of  compensa- 
tion agitation  with  the  present-day  dis- 
cussion of  health  insurance  cannot  help 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  latter 
movement  is  both  stronger  and  much  bet- 
ter directed. 

In  a  haphazard  sort  of  way  consider- 
able literary  propaganda  for  social  in- 
surance, or  workmen's  insurance  as  it 
used  to  be  known  in  the  earlier  days,  has 
been  going  on  in  this  country  for  some 
twenty  years.  But  outside  of  the  aca- 
demic circles  and  those  rare  individuals 
who  take  government  reports  seriously, 
even  the  basic  principles  of  social  in- 
surance remained  altogether  unknown 
until  a  very  few  years  ago. 

There  may  be  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  how  and  by  whom  the 
original  compensation  movement  was 
originated,  President  Roosevelt,  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation and  the  popular  muck-raking 
magazines  all  having  a  legitimate  claim 
for  priority  in  the  matter.  But  the  im- 
portant thing  to  remember  is  that  this 
agitation  did  not  proceed  from  any  gen- 
eral considerations  of  the  principles  of 
social  insurance.  The  arguments  in 
favor  of  compensation  were  very  specific 
and  directed  largely  against  the  injustice 
and  wastefulness  of  employers'  liability 
as  administered  by  American  courts. 

Professor  Seager's  little  book  on  So  ' 
cial  Insurance  published  in  1910  was 
perhaps  the  first  public  announcement  of 
the  general  policies  of  the  movement 
which  connected  the  insurance  method 
with  the  broad  movement  for  social  bet- 
terment arising  in  the  country  at  the 
time.  Scarcely  three  years  have  passed 
since  the  first  American  social  insur- 
ance conference  was  held  in  Chicago 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Social  Insur- 
ance Committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  created 
only  a  few  months  before. 

The'  conference  was  organized  largely 
with  a  view  to  preparing  American  pub- 
lic opinion  not  necessarily  for  immediate 
legislation  but  for  at  least  an  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  problem  which  was 
to  be  brought  forth  at  the  international 
social  insurance  congress  to  be  held  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States.  It 
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was  considered  a  great  achievement  of 
the  American  delegates  to  the  European 
congresses  that  they  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing European  students  and  workers 
in  the  field  to  agree  to  an  international 
meeting  in  the  United  States.  Consider- 
able fear  was  expressed  at  the  time  in 
Europe  that  a  meeting  in  the  United 
States  must  necessarily  be  a  failure  in 
view  of 'the  entire  lack  of  interest  or 
even  understanding  of  the  movement. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  the  progress 
made  within  the  short  period  of  three 
years  is  amazing.  The  world  war  made 
the  holding  of  the  international  con- 
gress in  Washington  impossible.  The 
numerous  complications  in  international 
politics,  which  very  quickly  developed 
and  affected  the  United  States,  did  not 
furnish  a  very  encouraging  medium  for 
agitation  in  favor  of  measures  of  social 
progress.  The  world  at  large  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  more  concerned  at  pres- 
ent with  methods  of  destruction  of  hu- 
man life  than  plans  for  its  preserva- 
tion. 

For  Immediate  Legislation 

NEVERTHELESS  the  problems  of  social  in- 
surance have  loomed  high  in  Ameri- 
can social  thought,  while  the  practical 
work  in  preparation  for  immediate  legis- 
lation has  settled  very  largely  on  one 
branch — namely,  health  insurance. 

Not  much  more  than  half  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  tentative  draft  of  the 
health  insurance  bill  was  issued  by 
the  social  insurance  committee  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation. It  is  fortunately  very  easy  to 
connect  the  entire  movement  with  this 
step  because  in  advance  of  it  even  the 
term  health  insurance  was  altogether 
new,  at  least  as  a  public  measure. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  been  for  some 
years  a  good  deal  of  commercial  health 
insurance  written  by  private  insurance 
companies.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Brit- 
ish national  insurance  act  of  1911  select- 
ed the  term  health  insurance.  Never- 
theless under  the  influence  of  the  study 
of  European  legislation  American  litera- 
ture almost  exclusively  had  until  that 
time  used  the  phrase  "sickness  insur- 
ance." But  within  a  brief  period  of 
five  or  six  months  the  term  "health  in- 
surance" has  not  only  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  millions  but  has  actually 
become  a  popular  slogan  to  be  utilized 
by  various  commercial  enterprises  in 
their  advertising  campaigns. 

As  a  member  of  the  Social  Insurance 
Committee,  the  writer  would  like  to  flat- 
ter himself  by  ascribing  all  these  results 
to  the  influence  of  the  ten  men  con- 
stituting the  committee.  But  history  of 


social  progress  cannot  be  written  in  such 
simple  terms  as  that. 

If  a  few  thousand  copies  of  a  little 
green  pamphlet  have  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing that  interest,  evidence  of  which  I 
shall  presently  give  in  greater  detail, 
there  must  have  been  some  very  sub- 
stantial material,  psychologic  and  social 
conditions,  to  make  that  possible.  It  is 
the  general  awakening  of  the  public 
spirit  in  American  life,  the  rapid  evolu- 
tion from  charity  to  social  work  and 
from  social  work  to  social  progress,  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  pressure  of  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  a  neces- 
sarily rising  standard  of  life  under  a 
budget  much  less  elastic,  that  have  pre- 
pared the  ground  for  this  broad  social 
reform. 

But  what  are  the  facts  that  justify 
one  in  speaking  enthusiastically  of  the 
health  insurance  movement  in  this  coun- 
try, and  expecting  practical  legislation 
in  the  immediate  future?  Probably  the 
majority  of  the  American  public  are  still 
totally  ignorant  of  even  the  essential 
meaning  and  especially  of  any  difference 
between  insurance  as  a  public  policy  and 
insurance  as  a  business.  Taking  public 
opinion  of  today,  it  may  still  be  true 
that  the  American  people  are  unprepared 
for  compulsory  health  insurance,  the 
best  evidence  being  that  as  yet  they  have 
not  provided  for  it. 

Those,  however,  who  are  in  touch  with 
the  propaganda  and  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  it  have  the  advantage  of 
being  in  a  position  where  they  can  fairly 
and  accurately  predict  the  public  opin- 
ion of  tomorrow.  I  think  on  the  whole 
the  growing  army  of  social  workers  in 
this  country  has  proven  to  the  country 
at  large  that  it  is  able  to  foretell  the 
public  opinion  of  tomorrow,  and  that 
things  social  workers  get  enthusiastic 
about  are  usually  the  things  that  the  peo- 
ple at  large  take  up  a  few  years  later. 

It  has  been  charged  by  opponents  of 
the  movement  (and  perhaps  the  most 
promising  sign  of  the  times  may  be 
found  in  just  that  fact,  that  so  many 
opponents  of  health  insurance  have  al- 
ready appeared)  that  none  of  the  par- 
ties directly  concerned  is  at  all  enthusi- 
astic for  it  but  it  is  largely  engineered 
by  a  few  well-meaning  reformers — "a 
lot  of  amateur  and  professional  up- 
lifters,"  as  one  opponent  has  put  it.  It 
is  probably  true  that  the  active  educa- 
tional propaganda  emanates  from  one  or 
two  committees  in  New  York.  But  the 
receptive  mood  in  which  this  propaganda 
is  accepted  is  the  most  significant  aspect. 

Like  many  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  writer  has  been  devoting  con- 
siderable time  to  public  speaking  in  favor 
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of  health  insurance.  Popular  knowledge 
of  the  subject  as  disclosed  in  those  meet- 
ings is  not  yet  very  high  but  a  thirst 
for  information  is  altogether  startling. 
Without  exaggeration  a  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  of  literature  on  health  in- 
surance could  be  easily  distributed  at 
present  if  the  means  to  meet  the  expense 
were  readily  available.  I  cannot  think 
of  a  single  meeting  that  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  numerous  requests  and  later  by 
correspondence  for  printed  information 
on  the  subject. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  movement  has 
gone  even  further  than  that.  One  al- 
most begins  to  feel  that  it  is  growing  too 
fast — that  the  enthusiasm  for  and  con- 
fidence in  health  insurance  has  gone 
ahead  of  any  popular  information  on  the 
subject.  The  interesting  situation  has 
developed  where  one  comes  prepared  to 
argue  on  very  elementary  lines  in  favor 
of  a  new  idea  and  finds  the  audience  all 
prepared  to  take  the  proposal  for  health 
insurance  for  granted  but  clamoring  for 
more  information  and  greater  detail. 

In  the  writer's  personal  experience 
that  was  true  of  such  influential  conven- 
tions as  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  in  Indianapolis, 
held  last  May,  and  the  annual  congress 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
lield  in  Detroit  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Dr.  Andrews'  experience  with  several 
very  large  national  organizations,  such 
as  the  Academy  of  M°Hicine  and  the 
Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  entirely  corroborates  the  im- 
pressions of  the  writer.  Within  the  last 
year  or  so  scarcely  a  national  conven- 
tion dealing  with  social-economic  prob- 
lems or  matters  of  public  health  has 
failed  to  provide  for  the  discussion  of 
health  insurance. 

Organization  of  Committees 
ONE  OF  THE  most  important  phases  of 
this  recent  movement  has  been  the  or- 
ganization of  a  very  large  number  of 
social  insurance  committees.  One  may 
have  a  reasonable  pride  in  holding  mem- 
bership in  the  first  social  insurance  com- 
mittee bearing  that  official  title.  But  if 
things  continue  developing  as  they  have 
in  the  last  few  months  a  national  con- 
vention of  various  social  insurance  com- 
mittees would  be  a  very  crowded  con- 
vention indeed. 

Charity  organizations  in  New  York 
and  other  cities,  local  branches  of  the 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation, chambers  of  commerce  or  boards 
of  trade,  actuarial  societies  and  other 
similar  national  and  local  bodies  have 
been  appointing  committees  on  social  in- 
surance, until  one  begins  to  have  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  holding  mem- 
bership in  half  a  dozen  of  them.  Spe- 
cifically, the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America, 
are  among  those  of  which  the  writer 


of  this  article  has  personal  knowledge. 

A  week  or  two  ago  a  new  national 
association  of  physicians  was  formed  in 
Detroit,  known  as  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Industrial  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  an  enthusiastic  organization 
which  succeeded  in  enlisting  250  men 
during  the  first  day  of  its  existence.  The 
membership  consists  largely  of  physicians 
connected  with  industrial  plants  and  in- 
terested therefore  in  questions  of  in- 
dustrial hygiene  as  well  as  the  health 
of  wage  workers.  The  first  official  act 
of  the  association  after  the  election  of 
the  officers  was  the  creation  of  a  social 
insurance  committee.  The  creation  some 
time  ago  of  a  similar  committee  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  of  which 
the  writer  of  these  lines  is  executive 
secretary,  has  already  been  noted  in  the 
columns  of  THE  SURVEY. 

Working  committees  on  social  insur- 
ance within  the  last  few  weeks  have 
been  organized  in  Chicago  and  Detroit. 
The  Association  of  Public  Health  Offi- 
cers of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  a  few 
days  ago  instructed  its  legislative  com- 
mittee to  undertake  a  study  of  social  in- 
surance, and  in  the  same  breath  passed 
a  resolution  endorsing  the  measure. 

If  one  is  familiar  with  the  difficulties 
that  usually  accompany  the  efforts  to 
crystallize  the  result  of  an  accidental 
meeting  into  a  permanent  organization 
in  favor  of  a  specific  propaganda,  the 
ease  with  which  these  social  committees 
are  organized  is  an  important  indica- 
tion of  the  receptive  mood  with  which 
the  American  people  are  meeting  the  de- 
mand for  health  insurance. 

Most  of  this  activity  is  spontaneous 
and  unofficial,  to  be  sure.  But  the  or- 
ganized state  has  not  remained  oblivious 
of  the  movement.  When  bills  for  health 
insurance  were  introduced  early  this 
year  in  the  three  states  of 'New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey,  the  ad- 
mitted purpose  of  the  step  "was  educa- 
tion and  propaganda  only."  There  was 
no  serious  hope  that  the  bills  might  re- 
sult in  any  immediate  legislation.  Little 
was  accomplished  in  New  Jersey, 

In  New  York  a  lively  discussion  of 
the  bill  and  still  livelier  attacks  upon  it 
resulted.  The  opponents  of  the  Mills 
bill  left  Albany  after  the  hearing  on 
March  14  fully  satisfied  that  the  bill  was 
killed.  But  the  advocates  were  even 
more  satisfied  by  the  almost  universal 
attitude  of  the  opponents  who,  while 
criticizing  the  bill,  all  came  out  in  defi- 
nite statements  in  favor  of  the  general 
principle  of  health  insurance.  A  second 
bill  to  establish  an  investigating  com- 
mission passed  the  Senate,  but  was  un- 
fortunately held  up  in  the  House  and 
killed  the  last  day  before  adjournment. 

But  Massachusetts  was  more  success- 
ful and  a  legislative  committee  was 
established  to  report  to  the  legislature 
of  next  year.  A  resolution  to  establish 
a  national  commission  for  the  study  of 
the  entire  field  of  social  insurance  with 


particular  emphasis  upon  employment 
insurance,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Meyer  London  of  New  York,  is  still  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  unless 
the  difficulties  with  Mexico  sweep  aside 
all  efforts  for  constructive  social  legis- 
lation, it  is  the  impression  in  Washing- 
ton that  the  resolution  had  a  fair  chance. 

Again,  in  the  hearings  on  this  resolu- 
tion before  the  Committee  on  Labor, 
the  significant  fact  was  the  absolutely 
non-partisan  character  of  agitation  in 
favor  of  social  insurance.  Representa- 
tives of  capital  and  labor,  of  academic 
thought  as  well  as  practical  social  work- 
ers, of  all  political  parties,  including  the 
Progressives  and  Socialists,  practically 
agree  on  the  demand  for  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  with  the  exception  of 
one  discordant  note  of  opposition  to  the 
specific  measure  of  compulsion,  all  the 
witnesses  before  the  committee  unarii- 
mously  expressed  their  support  of  social 
insurance. 

In  California  a  state  social  insurance 
commission  has  been  in  existence  since 
the  fall  of  last  year.  While  the  resolu- 
tion creating  that  commission  requires 
them  to  report  on  all  branches  of  social 
insurance,  the  commission  has  agreed 
to  place  most  emphasis  upon  health  in- 
surance. 

There  is  no  official  commission  in  the 
state  of  Ohio  but  the  Board  of  Health 
in  that  state  has  been  very  active  in  both 
the  study  and  educational  propaganda 
and  there  is  practical  assurance  that 
legislative  proposals  will  be  made  in  that 
state  next  winter.  From  Pennsylvania 
comes  the  information  that  the  creation 
of  a  non-official  committee  by  the  gover- 
nor for  the  special  study  of  health  insur- 
ance is  almost  a  certainty. 

Federal  Government  Effort 
NOR  HAS  the  national  government  re- 
mained indifferent  to  this  educational 
campaign.  Whether  national  legislation 
dealing  with  the  subject  is  constitution- 
*  ally  possible  and  if  constitutionally  possi- 
ble at  all  politically  probable,  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  at  present. 

The  various  national  agencies  dealing 
with  matters  of  labor  legislation  and 
public  health  have  been  co-operating 
with  the  numerous  private  agencies  men- 
tioned above  in  this  work.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  is  represented  in  the 
National  Association  of  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Boards  and  Commissions,  and, 
while  the  subject  matter  of  this  associa- 
tion would  seem  to  be  strictly  limited  to 
accident  compensation,  the  latest  meet- 
ing of  the  convention  was  largely  de- 
voted to  the  problem  of  health  and  other 
branches  of  social  insurance. 

The  formal  endorsement  of  a  plan  oi 
compulsory  health  insurance  by  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Industrial 
Relations  is  a  matter  of  history.  The 
work  which  was  done  for  that  commis- 
sion by  Dr.  Warren  and  other  officers 
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>f  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ce  has  been  continued  by  that  import- 
ant branch  of  our  government  with 
/ery  effective  results. 

It  is  significant  that  Dr.  Rupert  Blue, 

mrgeon-general   of   the    United     States 

Public  Health  Service,  who  happens  to 

)e   the   incumbent   as   president   of   the 

American    Medical    Association,   in   his 

residential  address,  put  strong  emphasis 

>n    the    necessity    of    health    insurance 

egislation.    And  the  recent  plans  of  that 

ranch  of  the  service  include  co-opera- 

ion  with  several  states  in  further  study 

f  conditions  which  make  for  the  need 

f  health  insurance  as  well  as  the  statis- 

ical  information   that   is  necessary   for 

roper  working  of  the  system,  Massachu- 

etts,   California   and    New   York   being 

mong  the  states  of  which  co-operation 

may  be  expected. 

One  of  the  interesting  efforts  of  the 
Jnited  States  Public  Health  Service  lies 
n  the  direction  of  the  various  state  and 


territorial  health  officers.  The  recent 
conference  of  these  public  officials  with 
the  Public  Health  Service  resulted  in  an 
organization  of  a  standing  Committee  on 
Health  Insurance,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  on  the  whole  do 
not  differ  very  substantially  from  the 
standards  announced  by  the  original  so- 
cial insurance  committee  appointed  by 
the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation. 

Conferences  Planned 

WITHIN  THE  immediate  future  many 
conferences  on  health  insurance  on  state 
and  national  lines  are  being  provided 
for.  These  include  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, and  special  conferences  on  social 
insurance  on  national  lines  which  are 
being  planned  for  in  Washington  and 
other  cities.  The  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  after  de- 
voting a  session  to  the  subject  at  the 


last  two  or  three  meetings  has  finally 
organized  a  special  session  on  social  in- 
surance for  the  next  meeting  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  lines  of 
activity  and  enormous  American  litera- 
ture, our  health  insurance  is  rapidly 
going  up.  Economic  magazines,  publi- 
cations dealing  with  general  social  prob- 
lems for  the  larger  public,  labor  papers, 
publications  of  employers'  associations 
and,  to  a  very  large  extent,  medical  pap- 
ers are  continuously  discussing  various 
aspects  of  health  insurance.  Not  only 
quantitatively  but  also  qualitatively  is 
all  this  discussion  very  much  superior 
to  that  which  took  place  on  compensa- 
tion matters  some  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

Reasoning  from  precedents  as  well  as 
from  the  general  theory  of  social  forces 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  assume  that  all 
of  this  feverish  activity  can  fail  to  re- 
sult in  some  constructive  legislation 
within  the  immediate  future. 


Is  Ours  a  Moratorium  of  Christian  Faith? 


By  Charles  S.  Mac/ ar land 


"W 


HAT  right  has  the  United 
States  to  intervene !"  pro- 
tested the  wife  of  a  pastor 
in  Paris  as  we  were  at  dinner  on  Sun- 
day, when  the  word  "intervention"  hap- 
pened to  be  used  by  a  member  of  the 
group  about  the  table.  "The  United 
States  has  shown  no  interest  or  concern 
in  matters  of  justice  and  righteousness. 
They  have  simply  kept  their  eyes  out 
for  commercial  advantage.  To  be  sure, 
they  have  supplied  the  allies  with  muni- 
tions, but  it  has  been  a  purely  com- 
mercial transaction,  and  they  would  just 
as  soon  have  sent  the  munitions  to  any 
other  country  for  the  same  or  more 
money." 

This  and  some  similar  occasional  utter- 
ances invite  reflection  on  the  whole  moral 
effect  of  the  war  upon  the  United  States 
of  America.  My  experiences  in  Europe 
may  have  led  to  overemphasis,  but  I  am 
constrained  to  the  feeling  that  the  moral 
effect  of  this  war  upon  America  may  be 
worse  than  upon  any  of  the  nations  in- 
volved. 

Among  the  belligerent  nations  there 
are  certain  compensatory  influences  for 
its  awful  tragedies.  One  witnesses  ex- 
amples of  splendid  bravery  and  self- 
sacrifice,  the  spirit  of  both  patriotic  de- 
votion and  Christian  resignation  on  the 
part  of  widows  and  children,  of  alle- 
giance to  conscience,  the  willingness  of 
ihe  rich  to  share  with  the  poor,  the 
deepening  of  the  religious  sense,  which 
in  some  cases  has  risen  to  a  spiritual 
atmosphere  far  above  the  conflict,  the 
sense  of  a  sublime  faith  in  the  future, 
in  some  cases  the  discrediting  of  mili- 
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tarism,  at  times  the  spirit  of  inter- 
cession, and  many  '  other  moral  and 
spiritual  elements  which,  perhaps,  go  far 
to  counteract  the  demoralizing  influences 
of  human  strife. 

Many  or  most  of  these  elements  are 
wanting  in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  our 
own  country.  My  friend  in  Paris  was 
not  without  grounds  for  her  vehemence. 
We  have  given  ourselves  over  in  many 
directions  to  the  commercializing  of  the 
misfortunes  of  our  brethren  across  the 
sea,  even  to  the  amplitude  of  compla- 
cency. 

And  we  have  exhibited  at  the  same 
moment  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism  and 
thanked  God  that  we  are  not  as  other 
men  are,  especially  as  these  poor  publi- 
cans in  Europe.  Our  condemnation  has 
been  prompt,  general,  and  more  or  less 
indiscriminate  at  times.  We  have  for- 
gotten that  the  same  material  ambitions 
and  selfish  competitions  and  suspicions 
which  have  caused  this  war  are  right  in 
our  own  midst.  The  nations  of  Europe 
are  suffering  not  only  because  of  their 
immediate  sins,  but  because  of  their  past 


iniquities  and  we  are  not  altogether  free, 
at  least,  from  blots  upon  our  history. 

Some  of  our  militarists  are  not  very 
much  better  than  the  militarists  of 
Europe.  The  same  social  disorders  that 
must  bear  their  share  of  responsibility 
over  there  are  present  with  us  also.  If 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  only  thought 
less  about  their  foes  without  and  more 
about  their  foes  within,  they  might  have 
preserved  their  common  civilization,  but 
we  are  making  the  same  sort  of  analysis. 
Our  brothers  and  our  sisters  across  the 
sea  have  been  trained  and  guided  wrong- 
ly? Grant  it  all!  The  children  of  their 
fathers  were  conceived  in  national  sin 
and  born  in  racial  iniquity,  and  the  re- 
sult is  international  depravity?  Yes. 
But  how  far  is  our  own  better  state  due 
to  our  better  national  morals,  and  how 
much  to  our  more  favored  station  upon 
the  map  of  the  world?  And  what  if 
our  children  of  the  next  generation 
should  be  called  to  their  mountain  of 
temptation?  Might  not  they  too  fall 
down  and  worship  for  the  sake  of  the 
kingdoms. of  this  world?  Yls,  we  have 
been  guilty  of  the  prayer  of  the  Phari- 
see. 

I  feel  sadly  sure,  moreover,  that  we 
are  losing  some  of  the  moral  idealism 
which  was  gaining  its  way  in  our  midst. 
Our  "preparedness"  program  has  not 
been  free  from  at  least  militaristic 
touches,  and  some  of  them  are  affixed  to 
it  by  men  and  women  who  once  were 
predicters  of  an  international  morality 
whose  prophecies  they  have  now  cast  off 
in  contempt.  But  its  worst  influence  has 
been  that  it  has  obscured  .that  larger 
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moral  preparedness  toward  which  we 
really  were  tending.  We  are  not  at  this 
moment  very  much  concerned  about  the 
violation  of  some  of  our  own  treaties 
and  we  are  trudging  along  very  much 
in  the  paths  of  the  same  old  diplomacy 
that  has  brought  Europe  to  ruin.  The 
ideals  of  international  righteousness 
which  we  had  begun  to  dream  have  been 
at  least  sadly  obscured  by  the  dust  of 
our  parades  and  the  imploring  speech  of 
the  prophet  of  the  armored  conscience 
is  drowned  by  the  brazen  band  and  the 
shouts  of  those  who  cry,  "We  trust  in 
chariots  and  in  horses."  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  a  sane  and  normal  consideration 
of  protection,  but  of  the  hysteria  which 
roars  that  moral  power  and  physical 
force  are  convertible  terms. 

But  perhaps  the  worst  of  these  moral 
effects  has  been  the  loss  of  our  sympathy 
and  compassion.  We  have  gotten  "used 
to  it"  until  the  massacre  of  a  nation 
has  little  more  effect  upon  us  than  had 
the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  with  a  thou- 
sand souls  but  four  short  years  ago. 

We  have  made  some  such  impression 
as  this  upon  thinking  men  and  women 
in  Europe,  even  though  their  feelings 
have  not  been  very  clearly  voiced.  A 
European  correspondent,  writing  con- 
cerning our  new  plans  for  war  relief 
says,  "We  had  come  pretty  nearly  to 
feel  that  the  American  people  were  over- 
whelmingly concerned  with  their  own 
commercial  gains,  but  the  plans  about 
which  you  write  me  show  clearly  that 
the  great  body  of  our  American  Chris- 
tians have  not  lost  their  Christian  com- 
passion." The  criticisms  and  reproaches 
which  one  hears  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England  are  thus  not  concerned  so 
much  with  our  diplomacy  as  with  what 
they  feel  to  be  our  national  selfishness. 

From  the  West,  Light 

AND  YET,  withal,  we  profess  at  the 
same  time  to  be  looking  toward  a  re- 
conciliation and  a  reconstruction  in 
which  we  shall  exercise  a  moral  influ- 
ence and  we  like  to  talk  upon  it  with 
complacent  assurance.  So  are  they  look- 
ing toward  it.  There  will  be  opportunity 
for  some  kind  of  moral  intervention. 
While  it  may  need  to  be  unofficial,  or 
only  semi-official,  I  believe  that  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  are  really  looking,  or 
will  look,  to  the  United  States.  I  am 
aware  of  the  vehement  utterances  in  all 
these  nations  to  the  contrary.  But  the 
thoughtful  and  responsible  men  of  Ger- 
many, France  and  England  will  ignore 
the  relatively  trivial  incidents  of  an  im- 
possible situation  if  we  find  our  place  of 
leadership.  Even  though  the  nations  de- 
cide to  meet  face  to  face,  without  the 
immediate  participation  of  outside  na- 
tions, as  is  perhaps  likely,  they  will  still 
require  our  moral  assistance  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Despite,  then,  all  mutterings  and 
trivial  complaints,  all  these  peoples  are 
really  looking  or  will  look  to  the  west 
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for  light,  and  whether  or  not  political 
differences  hinder  America's  official  op- 
portunity, there  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  great  work  of  reconciliation  by  the 
spiritual  forces  in  America  with  the  like 
forces  in  Europe.  We  may  continue  our 
spiritual  task,  unhindered  by  political 
limitations,  from  which  we  have  unique 
if  not  absolute  freedom. 

Open  Door  for  America 
THE  AMERICAN  churches  and  the 
American  people  have  before  them  an 
open  door,  but  it  can  only  be  entered  in 
the  habiliments  of  unselfishness.  We 
have  not  yet  entered  it.  For  Belgium 
and  her  three  million  destitute  and  starv- 
ing people  we  have  given  seven  cents 
per  capita,  while  New  Zealand,  bearing 
its  own  war  burdens  as  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  has  given  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  per  capita  to  Belgian  relief. 
England,  staggering  under  the  war  load, 
has  received  and  cared  for  thousands  of 
Belgian  refugees,  and  given  millions  of 
pounds  besides.  It  was  thought  that  the 
United  States,  the  only  great  nation  un- 
touched by  the  war,  might  furnish  the 
food  supplies  for  Belgium,  but  the  com- 
mission was  obliged  to  ask  food  from 
the  whole  world  to  save  Belgium  from 
starvation.  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  the  gifts  to  Belgium  from  our 
country  include  the  large  contributions 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  so  that 
the  total  of  popular  contributions  is 
smaller  than  appears. 

For  Servia,  with  her  five  millions  of 
suffering  peoples  and  her  five  thousand 
orphans,  we  have  given  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars  while  the  Brit- 
ish Servian  Relief  Committee  three 
months  ago  had  raised  a  million  and  a 
half  pounds  ($7,500,000).  and  France 
two  million  francs  ($400,000).  To  the 
more  than  one  million  Armenians,  whose 
story  forms  one  of  .the  darkest  chapters 
in  human  history,  we  have  given,  cover- 
ing the  whole  period,  about  one  dollar 
for  each  sufferer.  For  the  sufferers  in 
northern  France  little  or  nothing,  and 
for  Poland's  suffering  millions  of  home- 
less, wandering  peasants,  mostly  women 
and  children,  a  total  of  something  like 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  estimated  by  those  who  claim  to 
know,  that  our  national  wealth  increases 
at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-two  million 
dollars  a  day,  and  I  suppose  it  would  be 
larger  than  this  at  the  present  time, 
owing  to  the  commercial  influence  of  the 
war.  If  that  be  the  case,  then,  up  to 
April  1,  1916,  we  had  given  to  all  the 
war  sufferers  during  the  entire  period  a 
total  of  something  like  one  day's  profit. 

And  yet  the  effect  of  what  little  we 
have  done  has  been  startling.  After 
my  friend  in  Paris  had  ended  her  out- 
burst. I  said  somewhat  calmly :  "But 
just  what  intervention  has  the  United 
States  of  America  attempted?  I  have 
been  going  about  through  your  country 
and  I  have  found  our  physicians  and 


. 
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our  nurses  and  other  men  and  wome; 
from  the  United  States  whose  only  inter 
vention  seems  to  have  been  for  the  alle- 
viation of  suffering  and  want."  I  had 
not  proceeded  very  far  when  she  broke 
utterly  down  and  made  unnecessary  con- 
fession of  her  unjust  reproach.  But 
still,  she  knew  it  had  not  been  unjust  and 
that  she  had  merely  been  confused. 

Our  only  counteracting  influence  to  a 
reproachfulness  which  is  in  danger  of 
reaching  the  feeling  of  contempt,  is  and 
will  be  our  work  of  relief.  Again  and 
again,  men  who  criticised  our  govern- 
ment and  our  commercial  interests,  re- 
minded themselves  that  our  common 
people  and  high-minded  men  of  wealth 
had  rectified  mistakes  in  other  quarters. 
I  will  frankly  say  that  I  might  have 
found  access  to  French  Protestants  diffi- 
cult had  it  not  been  for  the  reason  that 
we  had  helped  (little  enough)  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  churches.  And  yet 
Pastor  Roussel  came  over  here  to  raise 
a  little  fund  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  we  had  to  let  him 
go  back  with  only  twenty  thousand  of  it. 

Duty  of  the  Church 
THE  AMERICAN  churches,  therefore,  as 
represented  in  the  Federal  Council,  are 
attempting  to  approach  the  people  at  a 
new  angle,  to  appeal  beyond  the  ordin- 
ary impulse  of  philanthropy  to  the  re- 
ligious and  spiritual  motive.  It  has  been 
felt  that  we  might  well  begin  with  the 
churches,  for  our  Christian  churches  in 
all  lands,  and  especially  our  own,  which 
has  less  excuse,  have  as  yet  failed  to 
rise  to  the  great  occasion  and  oppor- 
tunity before  them,  have  lost  sight  of 
their  distinctive  spiritual  mission,  and 
have  themselves  been  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  a  seething  civilization. 

We  have  come  near  declaring,  or  at 
least  assuming,  a  "moratorium"  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  In  America  we  have  fallen 
into  Pharisaism,  and  all  the  peoples  are 
worshipping  tribal  gods.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment has  persisted  without  the  light  of 
the  new  covenant,  and  the  law  by  Moses 
has  failed  to  be  clothed  with  the  grace 
and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Christian  leaders  all  proclaim  that 
they  seek  peace  with  justice,  but  has  not 
the  Christian  church  a  contribution  to 
make  toward  this  end.  without  losing 
her  own  distinctive  spiritual  mission,  and 
without  casting  to  the  winds  her  spirit 
of  reconciliation? 

Christian  leaders  are  everywhere 
drawing  new  maps  of  Europe  instead  of 
seeking  to  realize  an  international  king- 
dom of  the  spirit.  They  are  still  deal- 
ing with  the  terms  of  international  diplo- 
macy which  have  wrought  the  very  dis- 
aster from  which  they  seek  to  escape.  The 
churches  of  the  neutral  nations  have  all 
assumed  a  simulated  and  impotent  neu- 
trality and  in  our  own  land  been  content 
with  individual  and  limited  judgments, 
quite  losing  sight  of  their  task  to 
save  the  world  through  the  reconciling 
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one  to  another  in  Jesus  Christ. 

.  there  are,   as  with   individuals, 

ts  in  the  life  of  nations  when  the 

t  the  nation  in  the  inviolable  soli- 

of  its  own  personality  stands  face 

lace  with  the  divine  reality,  and  no 

_cher    nation    may    intrude   beyond    the 

veil  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.     And  yet 

human   help,    delicately   and    reservedly 

and  humbly  offered,  may  assist  human 

beings  to  answer  the  questions  of  their 

own  souls. 

We  may  ourselves  believe  and  ask  our 
Christian  brethren  of  the  nations  to  be- 
lieve the  best  they  can  of  one  another. 
We  may,  by  admitting  our  own  share  of 
blame  for  an  un-Christian  civilization, 
suggest,  without  offense,  the  wider  dis- 
tribution of  that  blame.  Like  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  we  have  not  stoned  Stephen,  but 
we  have  held  the  coats  of  those  who 
did. 

We  may,  without  intruding  upon  men's 
consciences,  in  the  spirit  of  the  the  Pub- 
lican, find  ways  of  suggesting  that  peace 
and  justice  will  both  be  approached  by 
the  churches,  and  especially  the  responsi- 
ble Christian  leaders  of  all  nations,  ris- 
ing above  the  conflict  (even  though  led 
in  it  by  conscience)  into  a  higher  spiri- 
tual atmosphere.  But  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  our  love  must  be  the  reaction  of 
our  human  sympathy. 

In  pursuance  of  this  end,  the  Federal 
Council  has  sent  out  a  first  message  di- 
rectly to  the  churches,  the  pastors  and 
the  Sunday  schools,  for  their  own  con- 
tributions. The  second  message  went 
two  steps  farther  and  translated  the 
message  from  one  to  the  churches  to 
one  which  should  be  sent  through  the 
churches  to  the  American  people,  urging 
not  only  a  war  relief  committee  in  every 
church,  but  also  urging  a  community 
committee  and  movement  in  every  city 
and  town. 

The  result  of  these  messages  has  not 
been  universal  or  commensurate,  but  it 
has  been  prophetic.  Not  a  word  of  com- 
plaint has  come,  and  many  replies  have 
been  conspicuously  hopeful.  For  ex- 
ample, one  pastor  writes:  "Ours  is  a 
country  church  of  one  hundred  members. 


Our  offering  of  over  $200  is  the  largest 
we  ever  made."  Another  writes:  ''We 
are  a  little  rural  church.  We  send 
$17.90,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  send  $10 
a  week  at  least,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts." 
Another:  "Our  collection  was  $12,000." 

"It  is  the  creation  of  a  new  atmos- 
phere in  the  nation" — these  were  the 
terms  in  which  Prof.  Samuel  T.  Button, 
secretary  of  the  Armenian  Committee, 
described  the  task  of  the  church  at  a 
conference  of  relief  societies.  It  is  the 
invoking  of  the  spirit  of  unselfishness 
and  self-sacrifice.  The  representatives 
of  the  war  relief  organizations,  many  of 
them,  have  expressed  their  feeling  that 
this  has  been  the  one  thing  lacking.  Our 
ex-president  of  the  -United  States,  and 
the  business  men  and  publicists  associ- 
ated with  him  in  re-enforcing  our  first 
message,  reminded  us  that  we  must  in- 
voke the  religious  motive  of  the  people 
and  transfuse  the  whole  movement  with 
a  spiritual  light. 

One  of  our  European  brethren  writes 
concerning  our  first  message:  "Every 
expression  of  unselfishness  is  a  cord  of 
love  between  America  and  the  nations." 

Methods  Urged 

THE  CHURCHES  have  been  urged  to  de- 
vote their  prayer  meeting  and  services 
of  worship  to  intercession  for  Europe 
and  Asia  and  to  exercise  their  spiritual 
community  leadership  by  such  methods 
as  these: 

1.  Appoint  a  committee  in  your  church. 

2.  Consult  with  other  pastors  and  lay- 
men  and   secure   the  appointment   of   a 
community    committee    for    continuous 
service. 

3.  See  that  the  matter  is  seriously  con- 
sidered  by   your    church    federation    or 
association  of  ministers.     In  some  com- 
munities it  has  been  found  advisable  to 
have  a  general  community  fund  or  com- 
munity treasurer.    In  other  words,  some 
sort   of  clearing    house    for    the    com- 
munity. 

4.  Make  special  appeals  in  behalf  of 
the  suffering  children  of  Europe  to  the 
Sunday  school  children,  the  young  peo- 
ple, and  the  day  school  children,  using 
the  dime  banks,   such  as  are   furnished 


by  the  B.  F.  B.  Fund  and  other  similar 
helps,  suggested  by  the  Fund  for  Starv- 
ing Children. 

5.  Organize     interest     through    other 
groups  and  organizations  in  the  church 
and  in  the  community. 

6.  Give  one  immediate  special  Sunday 
to   a   presentation   of   this   great   cause, 
unless  you  have  already  done  so. 

7.  Interview  people  of  means  for  sub- 
stantial contributions. 

In  connection  with  the  community 
campaigns,  we  would  earnestly  advise 
the  wide  distribution  of  this  message  and 
of  our  first  message. 

8.  Get    continuous    publicity,    through 
the  press  and  in  other  ways.     Make  it 
"popular." 

I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  the 
spiritual  effect  on  our  own  churches 
would  be  as  great  if  not  greater  than  the 
reaction  which  has  come  to  us  from  for- 
eign missions,  and  if  the  voice  of  the 
churches  can  reach  the  American  people, 
it  may  be  the  means  of  lifting  our  na- 
tion itself  out  of  its  economic  and  in- 
dustrial confusion  to  a  higher  idealism 
which  shall  make  us  a  moral  power  in 
the  world.  Indeed,  if  this  movement 
should  induce  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  great  appropriation  for 
the  relief  of  suffering  Europe,  it  might 
be  at  least  as  wisely  expended  as  the 
same  contribution  for  ammunition  and 
armament. 

The  United  States  has  the  most 
magnificent  opportunity  for  moral  power 
in  the  world  that  ever  faced  a  people, 
a  chance  to  make  herself  inviolate,  un- 
assailable, immortal,  if  she  will  listen  to 
the  law  of  Jesus:  "He  that  saveth  his 
life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  his 
life  for  my  sake,  shall  find  it." 

The  hour  is  coming  when  they  shall 
cry:  "There  is  no  daysman  betwixt  us, 
that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both," 
and  in  the  hour  of  reconciliation  and 
reconstruction,  the  power  of  America 
then  will  be  simply  the  measure  of  her 
sympathy  and  her  compassion  now. 
But  at  this  moment,  we  are  in  danger — 
so  say  our  political  conventionists  one 
and  all,  and  so  we  are — of  losing  our 
ideals  and  of  losing  our  compassion. 


The  American  Spirit 

By  Franklin  K.  Lane 


I   DO   not   know    what   better   I   can 
say  than  to  speak  a  simple  word  of 
cheer  about  that  very  mystical  thing 
which  we  call  the  American  spirit.     It 
seems  to  have  been  lost  or  to  be  on  verge 
of  being  lost.     I   wouldn't  have  known 
this    if    I   had   not   been    reading   some 

'An  address  by  Mr.  Lane,  who  is  a  Cali- 
fornian,  at  Brown  University  commence- 
ment, on  which  occasion  the  degree  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him. — EDITOR. 


SECRETARY   OF  THE   INTERIOR 

rather  gloomy  and  anemic  New  Eng- 
land papers.  My  friends,  if  the  Ameri- 
can spirit  gives  any  evidence  of  being 
in  a  state  of  decline  or  decadence  in  New 
England  I  beg  that  you  will  come  with 
me  to  my  western  country — "out  where 
the  West  begins." 

Spirit — what  is  the  American  spirit? 
Is  it  love  of  adventure?  Two  years  ago 
Congress  authorized  the  construction  of 
a  railroad  in  Alaska — 500  miles  straight 


away  from  the  sea  to  the  circle.  We 
needed  a  thousand  men,  and  within  sixty 
days  33,000  had  made  petition  that  they 
might  take  the  hazards  of  that  new 
country — not  idlers,  the  flotsam  of  the 
sea  of  civilization,  but  men  of  steady 
habit,  employed  already  but  ready  for  a 
new  adventure.  There's  something 
American  about  fhat 

There  is  no  sense  in  saying  that  the 
spirit  has  gone  out  of  a  people  when  we 
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as  a  landed  proprietor  are  selling  12,- 
000,000  acres  of  desert  every  year  to 
people  who  earn  it  by  living  on  it  and 
turning  it  into  farms.  A  few  weeks  ago 
we  opened  a  tract  of  land  in  northern 
Montana  where  the  thermometer  falls  to 
forty  below  zero  sometimes.  There  were 
1,200  farms  to  be  sold,  and  there  were 
27,000  applicants.  Out  of  the  first  hun- 
dred and  fifty  names  drawn  from  the  box 
not  one  failed  to  accept  his  opportunity. 
We  challenged  him  to  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  make  a  home  and  he  took  the 
challenge.  There's  something  American 
about  that. 

I  have  seen  it  said  that  the  American 
had  forgotten  noble  things  and  become  a 
pampered  drawing-room  darling,  like 
some  poodle,  fat  and  ease-loving.  Do 
you  know  that  the  average  wage  in  the 
United  States  is  less  than  $600  a  year, 
and  that  only  300,000  out  of  100,000,000 
pay  income  tax? 

Yes,  I  hear  it  said,  but  will  these  men 
fight?  There  is  the  test.  Do  they  love 
anything  but  the  pay  envelope?  I  ask 
you  back:  When  did  these  men  ever 
fail  to  fight  ?  There  stands  at  my  door 
in  Washington  a  man  who  went  into  the 
Civil  War  from  Ohio, — he  and  his  father 
and  his  two  brothers  and  his  two  broth- 
ers-in-law— and  after  four  years  he  alone 
came  out  alive.  I  asked  him  one  day, 
"What  did  you  go  to  war  for?"  "To 
save  the  Union,"  he  answered. 

Two  million  of  those  boys,  averaging 
but  nineteen  years  of  age,  went  into  that 
war  to  save  the  Union.  And  if  you  had 
asked  them  what  the  Union  was  few 
could  have  given  a  better  answer  than 
that  it  was  tjie  thing  they  were  fighting 
for,  an  idea  not  to  be  expressed  in  words 
symbolized  by  a  few  stripes  and  stars. 

Has  there  ever  been  a  time  when  we 
did  not  stand  the  test?  The  time  when 
the  American  spirit  came  nearest  to  fail- 
ing was  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
when  New  York  would  not  join  in  sign- 
ing the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Rhode  Island  refused  for  so  long  to 
ratify  the  constitution.  And  when  I  read 
New  York  or  Rhode  Island  papers  criti- 
cizing some  of  our  western  states  for 
lacking  in  spirit  because  they  are  not  yet 
convinced  that  we  need  military  train- 
ing for  our  boys,  I  just  turn  back  to  the 
old  school  history  and  ask  a  few  dis- 
agreeable questions  about  the  past. 

National  or  Martial  Spirit 

NATIONAL  spirit  and  martial  spirit  are 
not  the  same.  There  was  a  time  when 
war  was  all  of  romance  and  of  gallantry 
and  of  opportunity  that  the  world 
offered.  That  time  has  gone.  War  now 
at  its  best  is  but  one  expression  of  the 
human  passion  for  adventure  and 
achievement. 

There  are  two  monuments  in  Paris 
which  face  each  other  that  are  symbols 
to  me  of  the  two  conflicting  spirits  which 
make  up  the  struggle  of  life.  One  is  the 
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tomb  of  Napoleon.  And  further  down 
the  boulevard  Falguiere's  statue  of 
Pasteur.  Napoleon's  tomb  all  see.  Pas- 
teur's statue  few  visit.  It  is  a  sitting 
figure  upon  a  pedestal.  And  on  the  sides 
of  this  pedestal  are  figures  in  relief 
illustrating  Pasteur's  services  to  the 
world — a  girl  under  a  trellis  of  grapes 
illustrating  the  battle  with  the  phyllox- 
era, a  man  with  oxen,  a  boy  with  sheep. 
On  the  front  is  the  great  group.  A  girl 
is  seen  just  rising  from  a  sick  bed. 
She  leans  against  her  mother  who  in 
turn  looks  up  with  ineffable  gratitude 
into  the  face  of  Pasteur,  while  a  figure 
of  Death,  beaten  and  baffled,  slinks  away 
around  the  opposite  side  of  the  pedestal. 

The  spirit  of  America  is  against  war 
not  because  we  have  grown  cowardly  and 
fear  death,  nor  because  we  have  grown 
flabby  and  love  softness;  no,  not  even 
because  we  have  become  conscious  con- 
verts to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  But  we 
in  America  have  something  larger  to  do. 
We  are  discovering  our  country.  Every 
tree  is  a  challenge  to  us,  and  every  pool 
of  water  and  every  foot  of  soil.  The 
mountains  are  our  enemies.  We  must 
pierce  them  and  make  them  serve.  The 
wilful  rivers  we  must  curb;  and  out  of 
the  seas  and  the  air  renew  the  life  of 
the  earth  itself. 

We  have  no  time  for  war.  We  are 
doing  something  so  much  more  impor- 
tant. We  are  at  work.  That  is  the 
greatest  of  all  adventures.  When  war 
comes  to  a  democracy  it  comes  because 
we  are  not  allowed  peacefully  to  work. 

What  would  we  fight  for?  For  what 
Roger  Williams  fought  for — to  be  let 
alone,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  show 
what  man  can  do  for  man. 

A  spirit  is  intangible.  It  defies  defini- 
tion or  limitation.  It  can  only  be  made 
comprehensible  by  acts.  So  let  me  illus- 
trate my  idea  of  the  spirit  of  America  by 
naming  two  men — both  Californians — 
Theodore  Judah  and  Herbert  Hoover. 

All  have  heard  of  Huntington,  Stan- 
ford, Hopkins  and  Crocker,  the  builders 
of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
real  builder  of  that  road  was  a  young 
Connecticut  engineer  named  Judah.  He 
had  the  vision,  he  made  the  surveys. 
He  found  the  way  across  the  mountains. 
Then  he  found  Stanford,  the  grocer,  and 
Huntington,  the  hardware  man,  and  told 
his  dream  and  showed  his  plans.  They 
caught  fire.  Juclah  convinced  them  that 
Congress  could  be  made  to  supply  the 
money.  He  came  to  Washington,  be- 
came the  clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Pacific  Railroads,  then  the  clerk  of 
the  House  committee,  wrote  both  reports; 
the  bill  was  passed,  and  going  home  in 
triumph  he  died  upon  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  spirit  of  young  Judah  has 
been  the  making  of  America. 

The  next  man  I  name  to  you  is  Herbert 
Hoover,  mining  engineer — Hoover  of 
California,  Hoover  of  Siberia,  Hoover 
of  Russia,  Hoover  of  England,  Hoover 
of  Belgium,  Hoover  of  the  world,  the 


head  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Committee. 
That  young  man  comes  to  this  country 
unnoticed  and  leaves  unnoticed.  But  his 
administrative  mind  has  made  possible 
the  feeding  of  a  nation. 

He  has  organized  the  financial  system 
for  Belgium.  Through  him  the  heart  of 
the  world  has  spoken  to  those  suffering 
people.  Through  him  England  gives  $5,- 
000.000  a  month  and  France  $4,500,000 
a  month  for  the  support  of  this  un- 
fortunate people;  the  United  States  has 
given  but  $7,000,000  in  all.  But  we  made 
it  possible  for  any  of  it  to  reach  those 
people. 

To  Aid  the  Belgians 

THIS  YOUNG  man  is  only  a  mining  en- 
gineer from  Stanford  University,  who 
had  drifted  all  round  the  world,  and 
when  the  war  broke  out  was  living  in 
England  managing  a  great  industrial  and 
mining  property  in  the  Ural  mountains. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  were  at  work 
for  him,  and  all  the  genius  that  he  had 
was  at  once  put  to  work  to  succor  the 
unfortunate  Belgians. 

I  never  will  forget  the  simple  way  in 
which  he  told  me  of  his  adventure  in  go- 
ing to  France  and  asking  for  help.  He 
went  to  the  premier  and  said:  "I  have 
got  to  have  some  money  for  the  relief 
of  the  Belgians,"  and  the  premier  said: 
"But  we  have  a  war  ourselves,  we  have 
destitute  people  of  our  own.  How  much 
do  you  think  you  should  have  from  us?" 

"And  I  said,  'well,  I  think  we  should 
have  22,000,000  francs  a  month  from  you 
until  the  war  is  over.'  And  the  premier 
said  'Oh,  my,  we  have  not  the  money, 
but  I  will  see  the  banks,  I  will  see  what 
can  be  done.'  And  I  went  back  to  Lon- 
don with  my  heart  sick.  But  the  next 
day  there  came  a  letter  saying  'Dear  Mr. 
Hoover,  please  find  check  for  22,000,000 
francs.  I  beg  you  will  acknowledge  it,' 
signed  by  the  premier  of  France." 

And  each  month  the  same  check  has 
come  and  no  question  has  ever  been 
asked  as  to  how  it  was  spent.  He  said 
to  me  with  a  glow : 

"Do  not  believe  that  the  American  flag 
is  not  respected  abroad.  If  anyone  ever 
tells  you  that  tell  him  to  go  to  Brussels 
and  stand  in  front  of  the  United  States 
legation  and  see  the  Belgian  as  he  passes 
take  off  his  hat  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes; 
no  English  flag,  no  French  flag,  no 
Russian  flag,  no  Spanish  flag,  no  Japa- 
nese flag,  no  Chinese  flag,  but  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  which  never  have  been 
hauled  down  in  Belgium,  and  from  sun- 
rise in  the  morning  until  sunset  at  night 
the  Belgian  peasants  and  Belgian  artisans 
pass  that  house  and  as  each  passes  takes 
his  hat  off  to  that  flag." 

Judah,  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit 
of  American  ambition  to  make  hard 
places  easy.  Hoover,  the  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  American  desire  to  help  the 
world.  Let  us  stand  beside  the  Belgian 
peasant  before  that  flag  in  Brussels  and 
take  heart. 
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CIVICS 


Social   Community   Planning 
for  Ohio 


THE  local  social  worker  confront- 
ed with  the  responsibility  of 
making  proper  provision  for  a 
feebleminded  dependent  or  delinquent 
faces  in  most  communities  a  puzzling 
question.  The  case  is  clearly  one  for 
care  in  a  state  institution,  and  the  state 
institution  is  not  only  full  but  has  a  long 
waiting  list.  Though  there  may  be 
10,000  in  the  state  who  should  be  in  such 
an  institution,  the  capacity  may  be  but 
2,000,  because  the  state  situation  as  a 
whole  has  not  been  sufficiently  brought 
home  to  the  only  body  which  can  make 
the  necessary  provision,  the  state  legis- 
lature. 

Such  experiences  bring  to  the  social 
worker  the  conviction  that  social  effort 
limited  to  the  local  community  is  un- 
able by  itself  to  meet  all  of  its  own 
problems ;  and  that  local  social  effort  is 
Ifkely  to  be  engrossed  with  remedial 
care  for  the  individual  cases  of  need, 
and  to  find  comparatively  little  oppor- 
tunity for  the  preventive  attack  on  un- 
derlying causes. 

It  is  seen  that  the  state,  partly  as  a 
matter  of  legal  jurisdiction  and  partly 
for  reasons  of  practical  administration 
and  economy,  forms  in  many  ways  the 
most  effective  unit  for  a  social  program. 
Juvenile  courts,  probationary  systems, 
mothers'  pensions,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, and  many  other  agencies  require 
state  legislation,  if  not  direct  state  ad- 
ministration or  supervision.  The  logical 
supplement,  therefore,  to  local  social  ef- 
fort is  state-wide  social  co-operation  for 
constructive  prevention. 

This  point  of  view  has  led,  in  different 
states  to  the  formation  of  various  types 
of  state  organizations,  each  intended  to 
meet  certain  special  needs;  i.  e.,  child 
welfare  leagues,  state  charities  associa- 
tions, mental  hygiene  societies,  and  so 
on.  Each  of  these  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  working  up  its  constituency, 
financing  its  program,  establishing  its 
office  headquarters,  and  maintaining  its 
staff.  There  should  in  addition  be  some 
means  for  ensuring  co-operative  rather 
than  competitive  action. 

It  is  with  some  of  these  considerations 
in  mind  that  Ohio  proposes  to  centralize 
its  social  effort,  following  the  analogy 
of  the  city-planning  movement  in  the 
field  of  physical  improvements.  The 
city  plan  undertakes  systematically  to  de- 
sign the  steps  necessary  to  the  require- 


ments of  the  entire  community,  present 
and  future,  so  far  as  these  can  be  as- 
certained or  foreseen.  By  such  fore- 
sight and  systematic  procedure,  the  re- 
sources of  the  community  can  be  made 
to  yield  the  maximum  of  return. 

Applying  a  similar  principle,  Ohio  so- 
cial workers  have  requested  the  Ohio 
Institute  for  Public  Efficiency  to  estab- 
lish a  department  of  social  service  com- 
bining in  itself  the  special  lines  of  so- 
cial activity.  The  Ohio  Institute  for 
Public  Efficiency,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  an  organization  aiming  to  promote 
the  effectiveness  and  adequacy  of  public 
service,  whether  performed  by  govern- 
mental or  by  privately  supported  agen- 
cies. Employing  methods,  essentially 
those  of  municipal  research,  the  insti- 
tute is  concerned  with  state,  county, 
municipal,  and  school  problems  of  Ohio. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  the  logical  center 
in  which  to  locate  the  new  enterprise. 

The  object,  methods,  and  procedure  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Service  may 
be  outlined  somewhat  as  follows: 

Object 

Promotion  of  program  for  Ohio 
leading  to  (1)  ultimate  elimination,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  dependency  and  de- 
linquency as  forms  of  social  waste, 
and  (2)  the  establishment  of  pro- 
gressively higher  standards  of  living. 
Methods 

Investigation  of  conditions  under- 
lying and  causing  dependency,  delin- 
quency, and  low  standards  of  living. 

Framing  and  promoting  measures 
for  the  removal  of  such  causes. 

Promoting  efficiency  of  administra- 
tion in  public  and  private  institutions, 
departments,   and   agencies  which  af- 
fect social  conditions. 
Means  Employed 

Getting  better  teamwork  among  so- 
cial organizations  in  the  state. 

Maintaining  clearing-house  of  in- 
formation on  social  activities,  methods 
and  results. 

Promoting  continuous  interchange 
of  views  among  the  social  interests  of 
the  state. 

Conducting  special  surveys  when 
such  may  be  helpful. 

Endeavoring,  through  painstaking 
study  of  new  social  proposals,  to  ren- 
der them  socially  and  economically 
sound. 

Initiating  new  measures  when 
necessary. 

Important    among   the   activities    sug- 


gested for  immediate  attention  are  the 
organization,  in  co-operation  with  pub- 
lic officials,  of  a  state  program  for  the 
preventive  control  of  feeblemindedness 
and  a  survey  of  governmental  outdoor 
relief  agencies  as  suggested  by  the  sur- 
vey committee  of  the  Cleveland  Founda- 
tion. 

Other  plans  call  for  work  toward  the 
reorganization  of  county  social  welfare 
activities  and  efforts  to  promote  efficient 
social  welfare  organizations  in  local 
communities  throughout  the  state. 

The  new  department  has  already 
started  active  work,  and  the  hearty  sup- 
port afforded  in  different  parts  of  the 
state  indicates  a  most  promising  begin- 
ning. 

R.  E.  MILES. 

NEW  JERSEY'S  DEBT  TO 
CAPTAIN  ALLEN 

THE  northeastern  corner  of  New 
Jersey  is  in  many  respects  a  con- 
tinuation of  New  York  city.  In  the 
group  of  municipalities  which  fringe  the 
western  shore  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
bay,  New  York  conditions  are  duplicated. 
As  New  York  developed  the  large  bar- 
rack tenement  house,  so  did  Newark, 
Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  the  smaller 
communities  clustered  thickly  about 
them.  When  New  York  in  1901  secured 
a  law  which  in  some  degree  mitigated 
the  evils  of  this  type  of  dwelling  a  few 
leaders  in  New  Jersey  decided  that  their 
cities  too  should  be  protected.  Of  these 
leaders  Charles  J.  Allen,  who  died  on 
June  17,  was  the  moving  spirit.  A  news- 
paper correspondent  at  Trenton,  who  had 
been  energetically  interested  in  housing, 
he  was  made  secretary  of  the  State  Com- 
mission whose  report  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  housing  law  of  1902  and, 
in  turn  of  the  Board  of  Tenement  House 
Supervision. 

During  the  years  since  1904  this  board 
has  been  compelled  to  fight  a  constant 
battle  against  those  who  would  make  a 
temporary  profit  by  lowering  standards. 
There  have  been  able  and  public-spirited 
.  men  on  the  board  during  those  years, 
but  it  is  not  unfair  to  them  to  say  that 
to  Captain  Allen  belongs  the  greater 
share  of  the  credit  for  repulsing  all  at- 
tacks. And  this  credit  is  all  the  greater 
because  not  until  the  past  three  or  four 
years  has  there  been  any  organized  senti- 
ment in  the  state  supporting  the  law. 

When  the  housing  movement  began  to 
spread  across  the  country  New  Jersey 
caught  the  infection  and  organized  a 
state  Housing  Association  which,  through 
its  annual  conferences,  its  publicity  and 
local  meetings,  succeeded  in  providing 
the  backing  which  the  supporters  of  the 
law  needed  and  deserved.  Up  to  this 
time  they  had  been  forced  to  fight  desper- 
atelv  at  each  session  of  the  legislature 
to  keep  what  they  got  in  1904.  Now 
they  were  able  to  hope  for  progress. 
And  it  was  one  of  Captain  Allen's  virtues 
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ROCHESTER  COMMUNITY  CHORUSES 

'T* HE  Harry  H.  Barnhart  community  choruses  are  enjoying  a  social  day.    The  choruses  of  Rochester  and  of  adjacent  towns 
-*•       are  united  into  an  inter-community  chorus.     A  Barnhart  chorus  means  simply   every   man.     Note-reading   is  dispensed 

•urith.     Harry  Barnhart  is  a   community   builder   through   song 


that,  having  fought  so  long  almost  single- 
handed,  having  administered  with  un- 
usual efficiency  a  law  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  he  was  given  inadequate 
means,  he  received  in  friendly  spirit  the 
comments  and  suggestions  of  new- 
comers who,  naturally,  were  impressed 
more  by  what  remained  to  be  done,  than 
by  what  had  been  done.  His  modesty 
as  regards  his  own  achievements,  his 
saving  sense  of  humor,  his  willingness  to 
listen  to  advice  even  from  those  obvious- 
ly less  qualified  to  form  a  judgment, 
served  him  and  his  cause  as  effectively 
after  public  sentiment  began  to  support 
his  work  as  they  had  during  the  days 
when  his  dealings  were  confined  almost 
entirely  to  opponents. 

With  the  developments  of  an  organ- 
ized support  came  organized  opposition. 
A  group  of  property  owners  in  Jersey 
City  formed  an  association  which  gradu- 
ally extended  its  activities  into  surround- 
ing communities.  It  sought  to  weaken 
or  destroy  the  law  by  introducing  amend- 
ments which  would  have  transferred  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Tenement  House 
Supervision  to  local  building  depart- 
ments. 

These  proposals  were  plausible  to  the 
uninitiated  and  in  another  state  with 
other  conditions  and  other  history  they 
might  have  been  entitled  to  considera- 
tion. But  in  New  Jersey  with  its  group 
of  cities  whose  built-up  acres  merge  into 
each  other  and  with  an  existing  state 
board  against  which  no  charge  of  negli- 
gence or  favoritism  could  be  brought,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  purpose  of  the 
amendments  was  merely  to  secure  a 
change  in  the  hope  that  law  enforcement 
would  thereby  be  weakened. 

So  the  nine  bills  introduced  in  the 
legislature  of  1915  were  all  defeated  and 
again  in  1916. 

Meanwhile    the    Board    of    Tenement 


House  Supervision  introduced  three  bills 
to  strengthen  the  law.  These  bills  pass- 
ed the  assembly  with  scarcely  a  dissent- 
ing vote  but  they  were  caught  in  Senate 
committee  during  the  rush  of  the  closing 
week. 

Captain  Allen's  service  may  be  said 
to  cover  an  era  in  the  housing  history  of 
his  state.  He  lived  during  the  period 
of  tenement  house  regulation.  For 
twelve  years  he  fought  to  protect  those 
whose  need  was  most  immediate.  He 
established  firmly  the  principle  that  the 
community  must  regulate  its  housing  de- 
velopment. The  establishment  of  that 
principle  is  the  most  difficult  as  well  as 
the  most  important  part  of  the  task.  His 
successor,  Miles  W:  Beemer  of  Jersey 
City,  an  able  and  experienced  man,  may 
and  will  extend  its  application.  But  lest 
it  should  be  thought  that  the  New  Jersey 
law  by  dealing  only  with  tenement  houses 
covered  a  limited  field,  it  should  be 
stated  that  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion to  October  31,  1915,  the  board  ex- 
amined plans  for  and  supervised  the  con- 
struction of  11,904  tenement  houses,  of 
an  estimated  cost  of  $114,437,000,  in  106 
municipalities.  These  houses  shelter 
74,447  families  or  approximately  372,235 
persons.  In  addition  it  secured  the  re- 
moval from  old  buildings  of  268,847 
violations  which  ranged  from  3,524 
privies  removed  and  29,416  windows  set 
in  dark  rooms  to  the  removal  of  rubbish 
from  11,110  cellars.  JQHN  ImDER 

OUTDOOR  DRAMA  IN 
ST.  LOUIS 

THE  spirit  of  the  great  community 
pageant  and  masque  given  in  St. 
Louis  in  1914  has  survived  and  de- 
veloped. The  same  citizens'  committee 
which  produced  it,  the  Pageant  Drama 
Association,  has  recently  concluded  with 


success  a  week  of  outdoor  performances 
of  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It  in  a 
natural  amphitheater  in  Forest  Park. 

Despite  bad  weather,  the  performan- 
ces were  attended  by  over  80,000  people. 
The  production  was  under  the  direction 
of  Margaret  Anglin  and  Robert  B. 
Mantell  and  other  well  known  Shake- 
spearean actors  took  part.  A  commu- 
nity chorus  rendered  incidental  music 
and  a  pageant  of  Shakespearean  dances 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  Cecil 
Sharpe  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  School 
of  Folk  Dancing.  It  is  planned  to  make 
a  permanent  municipal  outdoor  theater 
on  the  site  of  the  Forest  Park  perform- 
ances, and  to  keep  the  accessories  and 
seats  permanently  for  future  community 
dramatic  enterprises. 

COMMUNITY    CO-OPERATION 
IN  CLEVELAND 

IN  CLEVELAND  over  one  hundred 
organizations  of  every  complexion 
by  working  together  helped  to  pass  a 
bond  issue  of  $2,500,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  municipal  convention  hall  as  part 
of  the  group  plan  of  public  buildings. 
Never  before  has  Cleveland  seen  such 
unanimity  in  action  for  any  public  or 
civic  purpose. 

Thoughtful  citizens  are  seeing  in  the 
methods  worked  out  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  community  co-operation  for  so- 
cial and  civic  purposes  in  the  future. 
They  say  that  this  is  but  a  logical  step 
forward  from  the  Federation  for  Char- 
ity and  Philanthropy  with  its  fifty-seven 
co-operating  organizations;  and  the 
Welfare  Council,  with  its  representation 
of  practically  every  non-commercial 
body  in  the  city.  A  new,  more  compre- 
hensive, almost  all-inclusive  grouping  on 
matters  of  vital  community  importance 
seems  not  impossible  now. 


A  New  Era  of  Friendship  for  North  America 

By  Paul  U.  Kellogg 


TRAXSCONTl X  F.XT AL  !  Be- 
ginning with  the  old  Indian  trails 
and  the  routes  of  the  prairie 
schooners  which  blazed  the  way  for  set- 
tlement and  for  the  railroads — that  is 
the  way  our  national  thought  has  run. 
I-.  it  possible  to  set  currents  going  north 
and  south  so  that  we  shall  think  less 
foreign-mindedly  of  the  lands  and  peo- 
ples below  the  Rio  Grande?  Is  it  pos- 
sible out  of  the  very  tension  and  pitch 
of  feeling  provoked  by  the  border  crisis 
of  two  weeks  ago,  that  we  can  bring  in 
an  era  of  constructive  friendship  be- 

ii  the  United  States  and  Mexico? 
This,  or  something  like  this,  was  .the 
questioning  underlying  the  conference 
between  unofficial  Mexican  and  Ameri- 
can representatives  held  last  week  in 
Washington,  at  the  call  of  the  American 
Union  against  Militarism.  Brought  to- 
gether to  help,  if  could  be,  in  patching 
up  negotiations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  quick  shift  in  the  situation,  the 
revolution  in  tone  and  spirit  in  the  of- 
ficial exchanges  between  Washington 
and  Mexico  City,  was  a  challenge  to  the 
members  to  stretch  their  commission, 
from  one  of  voluntary  efforts  to  prevent 
war  between  the  countries,  to  one  of  can- 
vassing the  possibilities  of  practical 
good  will.  It  was  felt  that  the  joint 
membership  afforded  a  nucleus  for  at 
least  outlining  the  possibilities  for  com- 
mon understanding  and  for  internation- 
al co-operation  outside  the  restricted 
belt  of  governmental  action  ;  and  in  this 
an  informal  message  from  the  White 
House  indicated  that  such  efforts  would 
not  be  unwelcome. 

The  result  was  the  organization  of  an 
Inter-American  Committee,  with  Moor- 
field  Storey  of  Boston,  a  leader  of  the 
New  England  bar,  long  prominent  in 
the  Anti-Imperialist  League,  as  chair- 
man ;  Modesto  C.  Rolland,  a  lower  Cali- 
fornia engineer  identified  with  the  revo- 
lution, for  some  time  resident  in  New 
York,  as  vice-chairman;  and  Crystal 
-unan  of  New  York  as  secretary. 
David  Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr..  University:  Dr.  Alt,  artist,  labor  re- 
former, editor  of  a  radical  Mexican 
weekly  and  close  friend  of  General  Ob- 
regon :  Luis  Manuel  Rojas,  director  of 
the  National  Library  in  the  City  of 
Mexito ;  and  the  writer,  composed  the 
initial  membership,  which  will  probably 
he  broadened. 

The  first  work  of  the  conference,  that 
of  opposition  to  war  on  the  border,  was 
attempted  at  El  Paso  rather  than  Wash- 
ington. Only  two  members  of  the  con- 
ference actually  met  there,  Dr.  Jordan 
and  Senor  Rolland.  but  that  was  when 
decision  as  between  war  or  negotiation 


as  the  way  for  settlement  hung  in  the 
balance.  The  two  Americans  originally 
appointed  to  join  Dr.  Jordan  found  ex- 
cuses to  keep  away;  and  he  stood  the 
gaff  alone  when  the  people  hailed  his 
visit  as  a  futile  and  inconsequential  dash 
at  the  windmills.  It,  however,  served 
one  outstanding  purpose.  Frequently,  in 
those  few  days — with  the  national  guard 
mobilizing  and  entraining  for  the  Texas 
camps,  with  the  Hearst  news  service  fan- 
ning the  flames  and  with  the  general 
press  borne  along  by  a  wave  of  patri- 
otic reporting — the  only  news  item  which 
got  on  the  front  pages  of  the  news- 
papers, in  any  way  indicative  of  any  ef- 
fort to  stem  the  tide  toward  war,  was 
the  announcement  from  El  Paso  of  Dr. 
Jordan's  coming  and  the  friction  it  pro- 
voked. 

Even  more,  at  El  Paso,  among  the 
heterogeneous  crowd  of  military,  of  rep- 
resentatives of  mining,  ranch,  and  other 
interests  whose  properties  are  under  the 
heel  of  banditry  and  civil  war,  and  of 
Mexican  refugees  of  the  Huerta  and 
Diaz  regimes,  eager  for  a  new  chance 
against  the  Carranzistas,  his  coming 
served  cool  notice  of  the  existence  in  the 
country  at  large  of  an  as  yet  inarticulate 
body  of  opinion  against  war  with 
Mexico. 

They  did  not  take  to  the  witness,  nor 
believe  his  testimony  which  subsequent 
events  proved  true.  Tall,  big  of  frame, 
imperturbable,  idiomatic  of  speech,  his 
must  have  been  a  singular  figure  in  the 
border  town.  His  room  at  the  hotel  was 
overrun  from  morning  till  night  with 
visitors,  protesting,  inquiring,  ejaculat- 
ing. These  did  not  disturb  him,  nor  the 
threatening  letters,  nor  the  protest  of  the 
mayor  of  El  Paso  who  was  standing  for 
re-election  and  was  exasperated  at  this 
uninvited  fly  in  his  ointment. 

"That  inoffensive  old  gentleman,"  he 
said,  "is  going  to  ruin  me  and  this 
town." 

Yet,  while  the  undercurrents  of  El 
Paso  life  were  war-mad.  Dr.  Jordan  did 
not  find  himself  wholly  alone.  Some  of 
the  leading,  if  less  vocal,  people  were 
with  him.  He  addressed  a  dinner  meet- 
ing at  the  University  Club.  He  found 
several  of  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ents to  be  old  students  of  his  at  Leland 
Stanford,  including  the  representative 
of  the  Associated  Press:  and  these  treat- 
ed him  and  his  mission  fairly.  He  found 
one  of  the  chief  bankers  of  El  Paso  to 
be  a  hoy  who  had  grown  up  across  the 
street  from  the  president's  house  when 
Dr.  Jordan  was  head  of  a  middle-west- 
ern college.  And  the  annals  of  picket- 
ing had  a  new  chapter  added  to  them 
when  the  bankers  of  El  Paso  took  turn 


about,  day  after  day,  in  the  corridors  of 
the  hotel,  standing  ready  to  see  that  no 
violence  was  done  the  town's  guest  by 
any  excited  friends  of  intervention. 

It  was  clear  that  if  the  mixed  confer- 
ence actually  went  into  session,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  declare  martial  law  in 
El  Paso,  and  for  this  and  the  larger  rea- 
son that  more  could  be  effected  in  Wash- 
ington, the  conference  was  adjourned 
there. 

AT  WASHINGTON,  President  Wil- 
son's New  York  address  and  the 
arrival  of  the  Carranza  note  of  July  4, 
the  day  before  the  conference  met,  had 
put  the  new  front  on  the  situation  al- 
ready referred  to.  The  prospect  of  a 
joint  governmental  commission  to  take 
up  the  border  problems  made  unneces- 
sary further  unofficial  activity  to  that 
end.  The  delegates  discussed  how  they 
could  enlist  public  support  and  interest 
in  the  negotiations,  so  as  to  make  them 
one  one-hundredth  part  as  real  to  the 
imagination  as  a  marching  regiment. 
But  one  of  the  Mexicans  could  speak 
English,  but  one  of  the  Americans, 
Spanish;  and  the  first  day  was  given  up 
to  interpretations,  in  a  double  sense, 
back  and  forth,  of  the  feelings  which  the 
delegates  believed  to  be  held  by  the  great 
majority  of  their  countrymen.  This,  for 
example,  was  a  revelation  to  one  of  the 
Mexicans,  unable  to  r^ad  English,  who 
had  gathered  his  notions  from  the  head- 
lines. 

As  a  result  the  following  joint  state- 
ment was  given  out : 

"We  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple should  understand  the  sources  of  the 
Mexican  revolution,  the  purposes  which 
have  guided  it,  the  nature  and  causes  of 
the  disorders  and  crimes  which  have 
been  incidentally  associated  with  it,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  de  facto  government 
to  reduce  disorder  and  to  prevent  atro- 
cities. 

"We  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple should  also  learn  that  the  Mexican 
people  are  not  an  aggregate  of  irrespon- 
sible bandits  but  rather,  that  Mexico  has 
within  herself  all  the  elements  of  re- 
generation, that  new  institutions,  free 
schools,  land  adjustments,  co-operative 
municipalities,  temperance  legislation, 
encouragement  to  industry  and  thrift  are 
springing  up  like  fresh  grass  after  a 
prairie  fire.  In  more  than  half  of  the 
states  and  in  more  than  half  the  terri- 
tory of  the  remaining  states,  law  and 
order  reign,  notably  in  the  states  of  Yu- 
catan, Jolisco,  Michvaclan.  Vera  Cruz. 
Sonora.  Colima,  Queretaro,  Aguas  Cali- 
entes,  Tabesco,  and  the  territories  of 
Baja  California  and  Tepic.  The  new- 
land  statutes  of  Yucatan  have  been  plan- 
ned very  carefullv  and  the  number  of 
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schools   in   that  state  is  about  2,400   to- 
day against  200  of  two  years  ago. 

"It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Mexi- 
can revolution  is  in  many  regards  par- 
allel with  the  French  revolution,  and 
that  it  was  originally  directed  against 
similar  social  and  political  abuses. — a 
proletariat  without  hope,  practically  con- 
fined to  the  land  which  was  held  in 
enormous  estates  obtained  by  various 
forms  of  privilege,  a  church  with  many 
faithful  priests,  no  doubt,  but  as  a  whole 
keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  and 
wielding  great  political  and  financial 
power — in  a  word,  the  evils  which  fol- 
low tyrannical  and  corrupt  government. 
Besides  all  this,  Mexico — one  of  the 
richest  lands  in  the  world  in  natural  re- 
sources— has  been  burdened  by  conces- 
sions of  alj  kinds,  oil.  mining,  fisheries, 
railways,  many  of  them  obtained  by 
means  which  will  not  bear  the  light  of 
day,  so  that  its  wealth  and  its  opportu- 
nities have  largely  been  sold  to  foreign- 
ers whose  only  interest  in  Mexico  is  the 
interest  of  exploiters. 

"In  this  connection  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  reminded  that  there  is  no 
warrant  in  international  law  nor  in 
morals  for  the  idea  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  any  nation  to  assert  by  force  of  arms 
the  privileges  of  its  citizens  domiciled  in 
a  foreign  country.  Our  treaties  guar- 
antee them  equal  treatment  with  the  act- 
ual citizen  of  the  country  in  which  they 
dwell  or  carry  on  business,  but  they  do 
not  involve  the  making  of  war  for  the 
benefit  of  individuals  without  regard  to 
the  conditions  under  which  they  may  find 
themselves  in  trouble.  The  idea  that 
military  force  must  be  at  the  service  of 
exploiters  is  one  which  has  borne  serious 
consequences. 

"In  short,  we  should  remember  that 
revolutions  never  move  backward,  and 
that  the  regime  of  Porfirio  Diaz  is  as 
impossible  for  Mexico  as  tnat  of  Louis 
XV  would  be  for  the  France  of  today." 

ADJOURNMENT  was  taken  for  a 
day  that  the  Mexicans  could  pre- 
pare a  more  detailed  statement  of  their 
cause.  The  discussions  brought  out  the 
utter  need  for  dependable  sources  of  in- 
formation on  both  s'tles;  and  especially 
for  some  authoritative,  non-partisan  in- 
vestigation of  conditions  and  events  in 
Mexico  as  a  basis  for  public  opinion  and 
action  in  this  country.  The  contradictory 
statements  in  the  official  notes,  which 
have  gone  back  and  forth  between  Mexi- 
co C'itv  and  Washington,  as  to  border 
coti'lit'ni:-  -nil!  ,  pen  ':'  i'-  but  exemplifies 
the  need  for  authentic  information  as  to 
the  country  as  a  whole  and  as  to  develop- 
ments at  the  capital.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  for  the  American  delegates 
to  engage  in  sue''  an  inquiry  or  pass 
upo'1  deta'ls  at  a  distance. 

What  tbev  did  was  to  give  out  the 
statement  drawn  tin  by  the  Mexican 
members,  commending  it  to  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  Americans  gener- 
ally and  expressing  the  hope  that  its 
readers  would  find  in  it  the  same  evi- 
dences of  sincerity  and  of  practical 
idealism  which  had  been  manifested  by 
the  conferees  in  their  discussions. 


This  statement  reviews  the  causes  and 
events  of  the  revolution  to  date  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Carranzistas.  and 
covers  such  factors  as  the  land  question, 
petroleum,  mines,  water-power,  finances, 
railways,  concluding  with  a  presentment 
of  gains  made  under  the  new  govern- 
ment in  the  direction  of  establishing 
order  and  justice. 

"The  period  of  war-like  convulsion  is 
closing,  and  reconstructive  labor  has  al- 
ready commenced,"  concludes  the  Mexi- 
can statement.  "Here  are  some  con- 
crete cases  that  demonstrate  the  potent 
virility  of  our  people  which  is  today  pro- 
ceeding resolutely  to  the  conquest  of  a 
well-being  to  which  it  has  a  right. 

"When  the  first  chief  had  time,  in 
Vera  Cruz,  to  commence  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  his  government,  even  in  the 
midst  of  battle,  the  first  law  decreed  was 
to  return  to  the  Indians  the  communal 
lands  of  which  they  had  been  dispossess- 
ed. In  various  states,  land  is  today  be- 
ing given  to  the  people  by  means  of 
agrarian  laws  that  serve  to  create  small 
interests.  Land  is  expropriated  when- 
ever necessary  at  its  just  value.  Prop- 
erties are  being  revalued  and  equitable 
taxes  are  being  imposed  that  will  im- 
pede in  the  future  the  formation  of 
great  holdings.  Laws  of  this  character 
are  already  in  operation  in  the  states  of 
Yucatan.  Guanajuato,  Sonora,  Vera 
Cruz,  Jolisco,  Michvaclan,  Colima,  Za- 
catecas,  Sinaloa,  Queretaro,  Puebla, 
Hidalgo,  and  the  territory  of  Tepic. 

"As  municipal  administration  in  Mex- 
ico had  disappeared  under  the  action  of 
dictatorial  governments,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  communities  lost  their  politi- 
cal and  economic  importance  which  was 
absorbed  by  the  central  bureaucracies. 

"One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  revolu- 
tion has  been  the  integral  establishment 
of  the  free  municipality.  In  nearly  all 
the  states  the  regulating  laws  have  been 
decreed ;  and  the  general  election  of 
councils  has  been  called  for  the  first 
Sunday  of  next  September. 

"Laborers  have  obtained  considerable 
social  and  economic  advantages ;  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  states  have 
passed  laws  establishing  a  week  of  for- 
ty-four hours  and  a  day  of  eight  hours, 
laws  regarding  accidents,  minimum 
wage,  courts  of  conciliation  and  of  ar- 
bitration, by  nieins  of  which  the  work- 
ers will  automatically  solve  their  diffi- 
culties. 

"It  has  been  enacted  that  children 
shall  not  work  in  factories  before  the 
age  of  six'een ;  that  women  with  child 
may  have  S'x  weeks  leave  with  full  sal- 
ary with  reinstatement  in  their  position. 
The  right  of  free  association  is  recog- 
nixcd  as  inalienable. 

"The  law  of  divorce  has  been  put  in 
operation  and  has  produced  so  great  a 
revolution  in  the  public  consciousness 
that  in  two  years  only  it  has  trans- 
formed the  social  condition  of  thou- 
sands of  women  who  suffered  from  the 
moorish  slavery  established  by  the  Span- 
iards. In  the  very  first  month  that  the 
revolution  occupied  the  capital,  more 
than  five  hundred  petitions  for  divorce 
from  all  social  classes  were  presented. 

"The    revolutionary    government    has 


suppressed  in  many  states  the  sale  of  al- 
conolic  drinks.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
good  results  that  this  measure  is  pro- 
ducing have  become  evident. 

"Since  the  pacification  of  the  country 
is  almost  concluded,  the  army  is  being 
reorganized  in  order  to  make  its  func- 
tions comparable  with  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  to  avoid  the  possibility  that 
it  may  serve  as  the  instrument  of  politi- 
cal groups,  as  the  federal  army  served 
all  the  dictatorships.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
all  the  public  upheavals  in  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  past  century  were  due  to  military 
coups. 

"There  actually  exists  in  Mexico 
among  civilians  and  a  large  proportion 
of  even  the  military  elements  a  strong 
anti-militaristic  spirit.  It  i-  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
revolution  consider  it  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal satisfaction  to  be  entitled  armed 
citizens  and  not  professional  soldiers. 

"In  the  great  reconstructive  movement 
Carranza  represents  the  largest  effort 
toward  the  realization  of  popular  ideals 
and  toward  the  practical  solution  of  the 
problems  of  Mexico. 

"The  action  of  Carranza  against  the 
dictatorship  of  General  Huerta  was  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  article 
29  of  the  Mexican  constitution  of  1857. 

"Carranza  has  succeeded,  during  the 
revolutionary  period,  in  unifying  the 
popular  confidence  in  his  personality, 
and  has  slowly  become  the  effective  cen- 
ter of  national  efforts. 

''The  American  people  naturally  de- 
sire that  the  Mexican  social  reconstruc- 
tion shall  complete  itself  rapidly.  But 
it  should  not  escape  their  comprehen- 
sion that  the  solution  of  the  complicated 
problems  of  Mexico  cannot  be  attained 
through  simple  desire  nor  through  im- 
position, nor  can  they  be  imposed  from 
without.  The  phenomena  manifested  in 
Mexico  are  in  obedience  to  sociological 
laws  whose  action  cannot  be  hurried." 

THE  conference  on  Saturday  gave 
itself  to  the  discussion  of  construc- 
tive plans.  Lincoln  Steffens  and  J.  \\  . 
Slaughter,  both  of  whom  have  recently 
returned  from  Mexico,  gave  illuminating 
testimony;  and  a  memorandum  was  sub- 
mitted from  Leo  S.  Rowe  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  a  repeated  visi- 
tor to  Mexico,  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  secretary  of  the  Joint  High 
Commission  which  has  grown  out  of  tht 
international  governmental  conferences 
of  the  last  few  years.  Dr.  Rowe  em- 
phasizes the  international  service  which 
an  unofficial  body,  such  as  might  lie  the 
outgrowth  of  the  Washington  meetings, 
could  perform  in  developing  closer  un- 
derstanding of  the  Mexican  nation  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  To 
quote : 

"What  we  have  long  needed  is  some 
agency  which  will  interpret  to  the  peo- 
ii1  e  of  this  country  the  real  attitude  of 
the  Mexican  people  toward  the  United 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  interpret  to 
Mexico  the  complete  absence  of  any  feel- 
ing of  enmity  in  any  portion  of  the 
United  States  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  section  of  our  southern  border. 
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"The  difficulty  has  been  that  most  of 
our  newspapers  have  been  interpreting 
the  border  situation  as  characteristic  of 
all  of  Mexico,  and  have  gradually  creat- 
ed the  belief  in  the  United  States  that 
there  is  a  deeply  rooted  feeling  of  en- 
mity throughout  Mexico  for  the  people 
of  'this  country.  Furthermore,  the  at- 
titude of  a  portion  of  our  border  popula- 
tion has  aroused  in  Mexico  a  feeling 
that  there  exists  throughout  the  United 
States  a  contempt  for  the  Mexican  peo- 
•  le.  and  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in 
this  country  favorable  to  armed  inter- 
vention. 

"Anyone  acquainted  with  actual  con- 
ditions both  in  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  knows  how  false  these  impressions 
are.  and  I  feel  certain  that  if  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  could  be  made  aware  of 
the  widespread  desire  for  helpful  co- 
operation which  exists  in  the  United 
States  their  attitude  toward  this  country 
would  undergo  a  profound  change. 

"1  know  of  no  organization  better 
fitted  to  become  interpreters  of  Ameri- 
can feeling  toward  Mexico  and  of  the 
Mexican  attitude  toward  the  United 
States  than  the  Inter- American  Peace 
Committee.  It  would  seem  highly  desir- 
able, therefore,  that  the  committee  hold 
some  of  its  sessions  in  Mexico  City,  and 
that  from  the  Mexican  capital  the  Amer- 
ican members  of  the  committee  inform 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  the 
real  status  of  public  feeling  in  Mexico. 

"It  is  highly  desirable,  furthermore, 
that  the  committee  should  avail  itself  of 
every  possible  opportunity,  not  only  to 
emphasize  but  to  develop  in  as  concrete 
form  as  possible  the  spirit  of  interna- 
tional co-operation  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  Every  student  of 
Mexican  conditions  is  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  three  basic  problems  con- 
cerning the  Mexican  government  which 
represent  the  three  primary  needs  of  the 
Mexican  people.  These  are: 

"First — A  comprehensive  system  of 
public  education ; 

"Second — The  development  of  a  small 
land-holding  class ; 

"Third — A  system  of  protective  legis- 
lation of  the  laboring  classes. 

"It  is  true  that  there  are  a  great  mass 
of  secondary  problems  which  must  be 
solved,  but  these  represent  the  three 
pressing  needs  of  the  country. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with  a 
detailed  discussion  of  any  one  of  these 
problems,  but  simply  desire  to  point  out 
the  way  in  which  the  spirit  of  inter- 
national co-operation  can  be  developed. 

"As  regards  Mexico's  educational 
needs,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  require 
many  years  before  the  country  will  be 
able  to  develop  normal  and  training 
schools  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  country.  Until  this  is  accomplished, 


I  feel  certain  that  the  normal  schools 
and  teachers  colleges  of  the  United 
States  would  be  willing  to  establish 
scholarships  for  Mexican  students.  In 
so  doing  they  would  be  performing  a 
service  to  our  own  country  as  well  as  to 
Mexico,  for  these  young  men  and  women 
would  return  to  their  native  country  as 
interpreters  to  their  fellow-countrymen 
of  the  true  sentiment  of  the  United 
States  towards  Mexico.  The  plan  would, 
therefore,  rest  on  mutual  service  and  its 
early  establishment  would  demonstrate 
to  the  people  of  Mexico  in  a  concrete 
and  practical  way  the  possibilities  of 
closer  understanding  between  the  two 
peoples. 

"In  the  development  of  a  class  of 
small  land-owners  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  could  be  of 
as  great  service  as  in  the  solution  of 
Mexico's  educational  problems.  In  this 
stupendous  task,  which  will  require  long 
years  of  slow  development,  the  agricul- 
tural schools  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States  can  perform  a  real  service  to 
Mexico  by  establishing  scholarships  for 
those  young  men  of  Mexico  who  desire 
to  study  agriculture,  and  who  will  in 
time  become  teachers  in  their  own  coun- 
try. In  order  to  make  an  efficient  farmer 
of  the  Mexican  agricultural  laborer,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  organize  farm- 
demonstration  campaigns  such  as  we  find 
in  many  of  our  western  states.  In  fur- 
thering this  purpose  helpful  co-operation 
is  entirely  possible. 

"With  reference  to  protective  labor 
legislation  much  has  been  accomplished 
in  Mexico  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  progress  in  this  respect  is  too  little 
known  outside  Mexico.  It  will  be  help- 
ful to  place  at  Mexico's  disposal  the  ex- 
perience of  our  more  advanced  states 
with  reference  to  the  minimum  wage, 
limitation  of  hours  of  labor,  protection 
of  child  labor  and  the  great  body  of 
legislation  intended  to  protect  the  laborer 
against  exploitation. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes 
it  is  important  that  the  committee  estab- 
lish permanent  offices  both  in  Mexico 
Citv  and  in  \Yashington,  or  preferably 
in  New  York  ;  the  main  purpose  of  such 
offices  to  be  to  establish  the  spirit  of 
unofficial  international  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

"It  is,  I  think,  evident  to  everyone 
who  has  studied  Mexican  problems  that 
these  problems  can  best  be  solved  by  the 
Mexican  people.  Their  solution  will  re- 
quire long  continued  effort,  endless  per- 
severance and  an  unswerving  faith  in 
the  national  destiny  of  Mexico.  The 
fact,  however,  that  Mexico  is  best  able 
to  solve  her  own  problems  does  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  helpful  and  con- 
structive co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  In  fact. 


such  co-operation  is  but  another  expres- 
sion of  that  spirit  of  pan-Americanism 
which  must  be  made  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  international  relations 
on  the  American  continent." 

THE  sessions  concluded  with  the 
formal  organization  of  an  inter- 
American  committee  and  the  adoption  of 
a  program.  The  greater  part  of  the  work 
outlined  would  naturally  fall  upon  exist- 
ing organizations  in  the  two  countries. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  for 
such  a  joint  committee  to  attempt  it.  The 
function  of  the  committee  would  be  to 
enlist  co-operation  between  the  corre- 
sponding Mexican  and  American  organ- 
izations. Even  so,  funds  and  sufficient 
organization  to  promote  action  in  other 
quarters  would  be  necessary,  and  the  new 
committee  is  without  them.  The  pro- 
gram, therefore,  became  an  expression 
of  hope  and  opportunity  rather  than  of 
work  actually  entered  upon. 
The  program  follows : 

I.  To  help  bring  about  a  new  and  con- 
structive era  of   friendship  between  the 
people  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

II.  To  stand   ready  to  be  of  common 
service  in  the  event  of  any  further  crisis 
between  our  two  governments. 

III.  To  interpret,   follow  and  promote 
joint  negotiations  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments with  respect  to  border  control 
and  all  other  questions  of  public  policy. 

IV.  To   promote  common   understand- 
ing   between    the    peoples    of    the    two 
countries  by  means  of  exchange  fellow- 
ships   in    universities,    and   also    agricul- 
tural colleges:  to  encourage  traveling  ex- 
hibits: to  spread  information:  and  to  ex- 
change  knowledge   of   the   arts    and    in- 
vention. 

V.  To    promote    co-operation    between 
the    corresponding    scientific,    economic, 
civic    and    other    professional    bodies    in 
Mexico   and   the   United   States,   so   that 
governmental   negotiation   and   co-opera- 
tion  will   be   paralleled  by   unofficial   co- 
operation  and  mutual  encouragement. 

VI.  To  conceive  of  our  purpose  in  no 
narrow   sense,   but   to   welcome   the    ex- 
pansion of  this  common   work,  as  occa- 
sion offers,  throughout  the  two  Americas. 

With  Congress  appropriating  millions 
for  patrol  operations  on  the  border,  and 
with  private  citizens  turning  over  every- 
thing, from  hydro-aeroplanes  to  army 
divisions,  to  the  government  in  case  of 
7i'<;r  with  Mc.rico,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  patriotic  feeling  will  prompt 
even  a  fraction  of  these  sacrifices  put  to 
constructive  uses  in  case  of  peace 
Mc.rico. 
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Conferences 


Teaching  and  Military  Training 


FIVE  or  six  hundred  active  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Education 
Association,  out  of  a  total  of 
9.000.  do  not  disbelieve  in  military  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools.  That  seems 
to  be  the  total  of  inference  that  can  be 
drawn  from  last  week's  meeting  of  the 
teachers  of  the  country  in  New  York 
city.  Certainly  it  is  all  that  was  revealed 
at  the  annual  business  meeting  Friday 
morning,  when  a  carefully  worded  reso- 
lution, innocuous  in  itself  but  pregnant 
in  what  it  failed  to  say,  was  passed  by 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  those  present. 
All  through  the  week  discussion  had 
played  about  this  subject.  The  news- 
papers, hungry  as  always  for  a  sensa- 
tion, had  done  their  best  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  a  violent  split  divided  the  dele- 
gates to  the  convention,  and  that  strong 
excitement,  always  lurking  beneath  the 
surface,  would  flare  out  in  a  dramatic 
fight  when  the  matter  came  to  a  vote. 
There  was  a  fight  of  a  sort,  a  short- 
lived scuffle,  tame  and  one-sided.  The 
fact  is,  if  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
be  any  criterion,  that  while  a  few  lead- 
ers of  education  in  this  country,  and 
some  members  of  the  rank  and  file,  are 
absorbed  in  the  question  of  military 
training  for  young  children,  the  great 
majority  of  the  teachers  take  at  best  but 
a  lethargic  and  fitful  interest  in  it.  Of 
the  thousands  of  active  members  in  the 
city  all  but  600  were  at  other  meetings 
or  were  "seeing  New  York"  when  the 
matter  came  up  for  a  vote.  Most  of 
those  who  came  intended  to  vote  as  they 
did  vote.  It  is  doubtful  if  anybody 
changed  his  mind  after  he  entered  the 
hall  and  heard  the  debate. 

Indeed  it  is  becoming  obvious  that 
questions  of  "preparedness"  and  "mili- 
tarism" are  losing  their  intenseness  of 
vitality  for  general  audiences.  They  are 
acquiring  some  of  the  commonplaceness 
that  attaches  to  discussions  of  the  tariff 
and  Pan-American  literature.  People 
applaud  when  they  think  the  speaker  has 
uttered  a  good  sentence  or  when  he 
wants  them  to  applaud. 

Thus,  when  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
forgetting  his  Chautauqua  manner  and 
lapsing,  or  mounting,  into  the  voice  and 
mature  of  the  stump,  declared  that  the 
school  "will  still  abide  with  us  when  the 
battle  flags  are  furled"  and  exclaimed,  "I 
hope  the  teachers  in  our  public  schools 
will  not  vield  to  the  clamor  for  mili- 


tarism," there  was  vigorous  and  spon- 
taneous applause  of  the  sort  that  any 
audience  not  composed  of  munition- 
makers  or  army  officers  would  have 
given.  And  when  Major-General  Wood, 
not  announced  on  the  program  and 
brought  in  at  the  last  minute  to  stir  the 
delegates  to  a  sense  of  the  national  need, 
repelled  the  insinuation  that  any  army 
ever  got  any  country  into  war,  and  de- 
clared that  the  wisest  men  of  this  nation 
from  Washington  down  have  "counselled 
preparation,"  there  was  equally  vigor- 
ous and  spontaneous  approval. 

No  one  could  tell  as  the  sessions  went 
by  where  lay  the  preponderance  of  opin- 
ion. The  press  was  fooled,  the  presiding 
officers  were  fooled,  "pacifists"  and 
"militarists"  were  fooled,  the  delegates 
themselves  were  fooled.  And  one  of 
the  respects  in  which  they  were  fooled 
most  was  in  thinking  that,  outside  of  a 
few  leaders  and  issue-makers,  anybody 
really  cared  which  way  the  vote  went. 
Any  expression  that  the  committee  on 
resolutions  could  have  presented  would 
have  been  passed. 

The  real  fight  on  this  issue  took  place 
in  the  ante-rooms  and  at  the  entrances 
to  the  meeting  halls.  Here,  especially 
in  the  spacious  vestibules  of  Madison 
Square  Garden,  the  entering  and  depart- 
ing teachers  walked  between  walls  of 
placards  a.nd  were  besieged  by  young 
ladies  and  boy  scouts  distributing  vari- 
colored mandates  to  them  to  think  or 
act  in  this,  that  or  the  other  way. 
Notices  telling  where  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  could  be  found  or  con- 
taining the  cooling  assurance  that 
"They  are  all  going  to  Asbury  Park."  or 
advertising  "historical  excursions  around 
New  York,"  vied  with  cards  and  posters 
bearing  on  the  "military"  issue. 

Thus,  the  National  Security  League. 
Inc..  told  the  teachers  that  "The  right 
to  bear  arms  is  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
stitution to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  safeguard  of  their  liberties." 
The-  Patriotic  Education  Society  ex- 
claimed "America,  Act !"  and  wanted  to 
know  why  "the  20th  month  of  the  Great 
War  finds  us  with  nothing  done  for  de- 
fense?" And  the  American  Defense 
Society  deluged  the  teachers  with  in- 
formation about  the  insufficiency  of  our 
army  and  navy. 

But  unlike  the  fight  on  the  inside,  the 
"anti-militarists"  had  the  better  of  it  in 


the  vestibules  and  corridors.  At  least 
there  were  more  varieties  of  them,  and 
they  did  a  better  distributing  business. 
The  American  School  Peace  League  ad- 
vertised the  program  of  its  meeting. 
The  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Women  Friends  circulated  a  memorial 
declaring  that  war  is  nourished  on  false- 
hood, hate,  lust  and  other  qualities  of 
like  undesirableness.  The  American  So- 
ciety of  the  New  Order  of  Ages  declared 
that  "the  great  need  of  the  hour  is  that 
the  Peace  Spirit  in  this  nation  shall 
mobilize  to  repel  the  sinister  invasion  of 
the  militaristic  spirit  of  Europe  into  our 
Christian  Democracy." 

A  dodger  bearing  no  clue  to  its  origin 
but  containing  the  names  of  well-known 
speakers  like  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  and  Lincoln  Stef- 
fens,  shouted  "Don't  Be  Fooled !"  and 
invited  the  teachers  to  come  and  learn 
"the  difference  between  the  fake  'pre- 
paredness' of  Privilege  and  the  real  pre- 
paredness of  the  People."  The  Social- 
ist Suffrage  Society  gave  out  informa- 
tion about  the  recent  New  York  state 
laws  providing  for  compulsory  training 
in  the  schools  and  admonished  the  teach- 
ers not  to  "allow  the  iron  heel  of  mili- 
tarism to  crush"  them.  Finally,  the 
American  Union  against  Militarism  of- 
fered to  ship  reproductions  of  its  "War 
Against  War  Exhibit"  to  schools,  so- 
cial centers,  settlements,  clubs,  and 
churches,  etc.,  for  a  price.  It  was  a 
merry  war  of  pamphlets,  but  it  was  a 
war  interesting  chiefly  to  the  pamph- 
leteers, a  war  in  which  the  weapons 
missed  fire  and  took  no  visible  effect. 

The  resolution  that  was  to  express  the 
attitude  of  the  country's  greatest  edu- 
cational body  on  the  question  of  military 
training  in  the  schools  was  read  by 
William  B.  Owen,  principal  of  the  Chi- 
cago Normal  School  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions.  This  reso- 
lution, after  declaring  that  "the  school  is 
an  institution  developed  by  society  to 
conserve  the  well-being  of  humanity." 
and  that  "instruction  in  the  school  should 
tend  to  furnish  the  mind  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  and  sciences  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  nations  rests  and  to 
incline  the  will  of  men  and  nations  to- 
ward acts  of  peace,"  said : 

"While  it  [the  N.  E.  A.]  recognizes 
that  the  community,  or  the  state,  may  in- 
troduce such  elements  of  military  train- 
ing into  the  schools  as  may  seem  wise 
and  prudent,  yet  it  believes  that  such 
training  should  be  strictly  educational 
in  its  aim  and  organization,  and  that 
military  ends  should  not  be  permitted  to 
pervert  the  educational  purposes  and 
practices  of  the  school." 

Obviously  there  was  not  enough  dyna- 
mite in  this  to  arouse  a  real  fight. 
"Sound  educational  policy"  its  friends 
called  it,  while  the  term  "straddle"  was 
generously  applied  by  its  opponents.  If 
this  sort  of  negative  acceptance  of  what- 
ever may  be  forced  upon  the  schools  is 
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sound  educational  policy,  one  longs  for 
a  return  of  educational  leadership  that 
holds  back  the  swelling  tide  of  hysteria 
and  sees  truly  the  part  that  the  public 
school  plays  in  developing  the  spirit  and 
attitude  of  new  generations. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  those  who 
wanted  to  prevent  the  nation's  teachers 
from  recording  any  measure  of  acqui- 
escence in  military  training  for  children. 
The  moment  the  applause  subsided,  Prof. 
I.  McKeen  Cattell,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, moved  to  strike  out  the  last  half 
of  the  resolution,  which  would  have 
made  it  end  with  the  words  "and  to  in- 
cline the  will  of  men  and  nations  to- 
ward acts  of  peace." 

Professor  Cattell  read  to  the  delegates 
the  resolutions  adopted  a  year  ago  at 
Oakland,  Cal.  "The  association  deplores 
any  attempt  to  militarize  this  country," 
the  resolutions  read.  "It  again  declares 
against  the  establishment  of  compulsory 
military  training  in  the  schools,  on  the 
ground  that  this  is  reactionary,  and  in- 
consistent with  American  ideals  and 
standards." 

"Why  nnt  stand  on  these  resolutions?" 
Professor  Cattell  asked.  "Shall  we  re- 
cant simply  because  we  now  have  an- 
other committee  with  a  chairman  who 
believes  in  'militarism'?  The  committee 
that  drew  this  year's  resolution  consists 
of  fourteen  men.  Think  of  it !  Four- 
fifths  of  the  teachers  are  women  and 
yet  these  men  come  together  and  frame 
a  resolution  in  which  the  women,  the 
four-fifths,  do  not  believe." 

But  his  argument  was  of  no  use.  Pro- 
fessor Cattell  is  not  a  finished  debater. 
He  was  more  intense  than  clarifying. 
And  Katherine  Devereaux  Blake,  a  New 
York  school  principal  and  suffragist, 
added  an  ineffective  touch  of  emotional- 
ism that  'served  only  to  make  the  solid 
rows  of  men  in  front  impatient  at  the 
length  of  the  debate.  As  she  finished, 
there  were  insistent  cries  of  "Question ! 
Question  !"  and  it  was  apparent  that  only 
a  master  stroke  of  oratory  could  have 
moved  the  meeting. 

That  stroke  was  not  delivered.  Mr. 
<  hven  was  ably  assisted  in  answering  the 
''pacifists"  by  A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston, 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  and 
by  William  G.  Willcox,  president  of  the 
New  York  city  Board  of  Education. 
Mr.  Willcox  made  an  out-and-out  pre- 
paredness speech.  Indeed,  the  entire  de- 
bate, except  only  Mr.  Owen's  remarks, 
dealt  rather  with  issues  of  war  and  peace 
than  of  military  training  in  the  schools. 
When  Miss  M.  M.  Gait,  of  Virginia, 
took  the  platform  to  repudiate  Professor 
Cattell's  assertion  that  the  resolution  was 
offensive  to  all  the  women  teachers,  the 
only  real  coup  of  the  discussion  left  the 
"pacifists"  with  no  answering  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  vote  that  followed  was  so 
one-sided  that  nobody  asked  for  a  di- 
vision. 

Of  course,  the  resolution,  passed  as 
originally  read,  was  innocuous  and 


meaningless.  Nevertheless,  it  served  to 
put  the  N.  E.  A.  on  record,  if  not  as 
favoring  military  training,  at  least  as 
acquiescent  and  receptive.  "Pacifists 
lose"  declared  the  newspapers  in  large 
headlines,  and  for  another  year  at  least 
the  friends  of  military  training  will  be 
able  to  point  to  the  great  body  of  teach- 
ers as  their  allies  and  proponents.  This, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  opinion 
developed  at  an  independent  meeting  of 
instructors  of  physical  training  was  over- 
whelmingly against  military  discipline. 

The  real  element  of  disappointment  in 
the  week's  proceedings,  and  the  thing 
that  nobody  seemed  to  realize,  was  not 
that  the  association  passed  a  pussy- 
footed resolution  on  military  training, 
but  that  it  utterly  failed  to  follow  up 
its  stirring  expression  of  a  year  ago  on 
the  opportunities  before  the  public  school 
to  change  text-book  and  class-room  em- 
phasis on  the  military  exploits  of  the 
past  and  on  the  spirit  of  narrow  nation- 
alism that  has  led  to  those  exploits. 
Then  the  teachers  declared : 

"Entirely  new  values  and  standards 
for  judging  need  to  be  created  among 
the  different  peoples.  In  particular  the 
school  histories  need  to  be  rewritten  and 
the  teaching  in  history  and  geography 
in  the  schools  needs  to  be  entirely  redi- 
rected. The  emphasis  now  placed  on  the 
deeds  of  the  soldier  should  be  shifted  to 
those  who  have  created  the  best  of  our 
civilization  and  rendered  the  most  last- 
ing benefits  to  mankind.  The  emphasis 
now  placed  on  wars  should  be  shifted  to 
the  gains  to  civilization  made  in  the  in- 
tervals between  wars,  and  war  should  be 
shown  in  its  true  light  as  a  destroyer  of 
what  civilization  creates.  .  .  . 

"Upon  those  who  teach,  but  especially 
upon'  those  who  organize  and  administer 
education,  rests  the  responsibility  of 
creating  a  new  national  life  in  all  coun- 
tries— a  national  life  which  shall  prize 
the  fruits  of  civilization,  which  shall 
honor  most  those  who  advance  the  larger 
interests  of  mankind,  which  believes  in 
international  justice  and  good-will,  and 
which  looks  to  friendly  arbitration 
rather  than  to  brute  force  to  settle  the 
difficulties  which  may  arise  between  na- 
tions." 

Here  was  a  constructive  proposal,  the 
germ  of  an  educational  reform  of  the 
first  magnitude.  This  could  have  been 
re-stated  and  developed,  no  matter  what 
position  the  teachers  took  on  military 
training.  A  committee  could  have  been 
appointed  to  begin  the  work  of  text- 
book changing,  or  at  least  to  inquire  fur- 
ther into  its  desirability.  One  wonders 
how  many  teachers,  how  many  delegates 
present  at  this  year's  meeting,  know  that 
the  American  School  Peace  League  has 
been  working  for  four  years  on  just 
such  a  changed  course  of  study  in  his- 
tory for  elementary  schools,  and  that 
five  volumes  of  this  course  were  last 
week  made  ready  for  the  printer.  In- 
stead of  voting  $500  for  the  committee 
on  military  training  appointed  last  win- 
ter by  the  Department  of  Superintend- 


ence, as  the  association  did  this  year, 
why  could  it  not  co-operate  with  the 
American  School  Peace  League  in  this 
project?  If  it  is  really  interested,  as  its 
resolution  on  military  training  implies, 
in  keeping  the  reins  of  educational  policy 
in  its  own  hands,  why  does  it  not  ad- 
dress itself  aggressively  to  the  future  of 
educational  development  in  this  matter, 
as  it  has  done  in  other  matters,  such  as 
vocational  training  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  secondary  education? 

The  only  answer  is  that  it  is  not  in- 
terested, at  least  not  yet.  How  vital  a 
concern  the  whole  subject  is  to  the 
teachers  at  large  was  convincingly  dem- 
onstrated when  the  delegates,  after  pass- 
ing the  resolution  on  military  training 
and  thereby  repudiating  the  strong  posi- 
tion taken  a  year  ago  by  its  committee 
on  resolutions,  of  which  Robert  J.  Aley, 
president  of  the  University  of  Maine, 
was  a  member  and  leading  spirit,  turned 
and  in  the  next  moment  enthusiastically 
elected  Mr.  Aley  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  coming  year. 

WINTHROP  D.  LANE. 

A  PLATTSBURG  IN  INTER- 
NATIONALISM 

NORMAN  ANGELL,  by  the  time 
this  is  in  press,  may  be  reported 
jailed  by  the  British  government  under 
the  conscription  law;  for  he  recently  re- 
turned to  England  to  face  whatever 
compulsion  might  be  applied  to  him. 
Meanwhile  his  work  of  enlistment  of 
students  of  international  problems,  so 
that  the  English-speaking  world  may 
have  a  leaven  of  constructive  public 
opinion  in  the  time  of  settlement,  has 
been  going  steadily  on. 

The  study  clubs  he  organized  in  vari- 
ous English  centers  have  been  duplicated 
by  the  spread  of  polity  clubs  throughout 
American  colleges  and  universities. 
Such  clubs  have  been  active  the  past 
year  in  forty-two  institutions,  a  federa- 
tion has  been  built  up,  a  bulletin  started, 
and  at  Western  Reserve  University  late 
in  Tune,  a  second  conference  was  held 
which  marked  definite  gains  over  the 
gathering  a  year  ago  under  Mr.  Angell's 
leadership  at  Cornell. 

George  W.  Nasmyth,  of  the  World 
Peace  Foundation,  is  president,  and  this 
year's  conference  was  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Manley  O.  Hudson,  professor 
of  law  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Harvard.  Wisconsin,  Columbia,  Clark, 
Indiana.  Drake.  Trinity  (Durham,  S. 
C).  Chicago,  Vanderbilt,  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Berkeley  Divinity 
School.  Yale,  Illinois,  Syracuse,  Minne- 
sota, Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Swarthmore, 
Stanford,  Michigan,  Trinity  (Hartford, 
Conn.).  Williams,  Davidson,  Amherst, 
Harvard  Law  School,  Kansas,  Earlham, 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Ohio 
State,  Western  Reserve,  University  of 
the  South,  Tulane,  Georgia  and  Johns. 
Hopkins  were  represented. 
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The  international  point  of  view,  world 
organization  after  the  war,  and  the  in- 
ternational problems  and  policies  of  the 
United  States  were  the  main  subjects 
for  discussion.  There  were  two  and 
three  sessions  a  day  for  ten  closely 
packed  days ;  to  say  nothing  of  one  ex- 
citing evening  on  the  campus,  when  with 
overhead  light  and  amateur  hecklers, 
some  of  the  technique  of  getting  ideas 
across  to  the  crowd,  was  communicated 
by  men  who  had  done  it  in  Hyde  Park, 
Boston  Common  and  Madison  Square. 

For  while  there  was  much  talk  of 
force  in  relation  to  society,  enlight- 
ened self-interest  and  other  abstrac- 
tions in  the  informal  discussions  in 
which  members,  ranging  from  non-resist- 
ants to  believers  in  preparedness,  took 
part,  the  characteristic  trend  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  get  down  to  specific  for- 
eign policies  and  practical  issues. 

More  than  that,  internationalism  be- 
came personified  in  contacts  with  such 
speakers  as  Senator  La  Fontaine  of  Bel- 
gium. Sidney  L.  Gulick,  long  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Dashisha  University 
(Japan)  and  Luis  Bosero,  a  Carranzista. 

Among  the  students,  or  those  close  to 
them  in  years  and  enthusiasm,  were  sev- 
eral who  brought  the  idealisms  of  broad 
horizons — such  as  John  Mez.  president 
of  the  International  Federation  of  Stu- 
dents, a  rebel  against  German  militarism ; 
\\ .  H.  Crook,  an  Oxford  graduate, 
drawn  from  an  equally  insurgent  English 
group;  Prof.  James  G.  McDonald  of 
Indiana  University,  just  returned  from 
a  year  in  Spain  under  a  Harvard  fel- 
lowship ;  Suh  Hu  and  Loy  Chang. 
Chinese  students  at  American  universi- 
ties and  Alexander  L.  Trachtenberg. 
who  had  his  fill  of  fighting  as  an  en- 
gineer in  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

It  \v;is  natural  that  in  a  conference 
on  international  relations,  the  reformers 
were  in  the  majority,  just  as  in  a  con- 
ference on  health  or  penology  the  pre- 
vailing temper  is  one  of  dissatisfaction 
with  existing  conditions  and  old-fashion- 
ed methods  of  dealing  with  them.  But 
the  visitor  who  expected  to  find  a  group 
of  mollycoddles  or  poltroons,  young  men 
of  a  different  kidney  from  those  who 
would  turn  up  at  a  military  training 
camp,  would  have  been  taken  aback  at 
the  robust  youth  and  intellectual  keen- 
ness of  the  delegates  whose  chairs  bank- 
et] tin  great  table  in  the  university  room. 

Nothing  could  have  .been  more  re- 
freshing  than  the  thorns  of  cross-ques- 
tioning into  which  several  of  the  speak- 
ers dropped  obvious  or  flamboyant  utter- 
ances which  would  have  "gone  down"  at 
a  public  dinner  or  a  political  convention. 
The  president  of  a  military  academy 
who  preached  on  The  Lessons  of  the 
Fathers  had  to  leave  for  his  train  or  he 
would  have  heard  his  dutiful  panegyrics 
matched  by  recitals  of  German  militar- 
istic meetings  in  which  Bismarck's  name 
was  conjured  with  in  almost  the  same 
words,  or  Swiss  meetings  in  which  Wil- 


helm  Tell  and  Arnold  Winkelried  were 
stalking  horses.  The  director  of  a  dis- 
tinguished school  of  journalism,  who 
lauded  the  press  with  unmitigated  fervor, 
was  taken  aback  by  testimony  from  a 
score  of  cities — line  arid  text — as  to  sup- 
pressions and  distortions. 

The  director  general  of  the  Pan- 
American  Union  gasped  "Why  don't  you 
applaud?"  when  a  bit  of  spread-eagleism 
as  to  our  diplomatic  service  surpassing 
everything  in  the  world,  failed  to  strike 
fire — not  realizing  that  the  day  before 
his  hearers  had  been  discussing  an 
American  embassy  where  not  one  of  the 
four  men  holding  the  highest  posts 
could  speak  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  were  assigned :  and 
dissecting  the  inconsistency  between  our 
avowed  repugnance  to  imperialism  and 
land-grabbing  and  our  taking  over, 
piece  by  piece,  through  annexation,  pro- 
tectorates and  naval  force,  control  over 
the  lands  bordering  the  Caribbean. 

The  director  of  the  East  and  West 
Bureau  fared  no  better  ii^  his  general- 
ities as  to  the  course  of  true  love  run- 
ning smooth  in  our  relations  with  the 
Orient. 

There  were  a  group  of  active  young 
women  from  the  co-educational  institu- 
tions, but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  no 
women's  college  has  as  yet  launched  a 
polity  club,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
woman's  movement  is  making  itself  felt 
in  international  affairs  as  never  before. 

A  PRESCRIPTION  FOR  "REAL" 
PREPAREDNESS 

<  4  "DEAL"  as  distinguished  from 
J\.  "fake"  preparedness  was  the 
subject  of  a  two  days'  conference  in 
Washington  on  June  28  and  29  and  of  a 
similar  conference  held  in  New  York 
on  July  7. 

The  call  for  the  Washington  confer- 
ence which  was  signed  by  over  one  hun- 
dred prominent  men  and  women  from 
all  over  the  United  States  who  empha- 
sized the  need  of  "economic  and  social 
preparedness,"  and  stated  that  taking 
stock  of  economic  and  social  conditions 
in  this  country  is  "not  reassuring."  It 
quoted  Public  Health  bulletin  76  to  the 
effect  that  the  loss  to  the  wage-earners 
of  the  country  on  account  of  sickness 
is  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 
It  emphasized  the  tendency  toward  land 
monopoly  and  the  growth  of  tenancy. 
It  pointed  out  that  nearly  two  millions 
of  children  under  16  years  of  age  are 
at  work  and  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  workers  of  the  country  receive  less 
than  a  living  wage. 

This  in  general  was  the  burden  of  the 
discussion  at  the  conference.  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  who  announced 
himself  as  a  "believer  in  preparedness 
in  all  of  its  phases,  including  the  mili- 
tary plan,"  declared  that  "social  pre- 
paredness is  the  most  important  form  of 
preparedness  and  one  we  need  in  both 


peace  and  war." 

Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  called  at- 
tention to  the  drafting  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen  into 
the  army  of  wage-earners  as  "little  in- 
dustrial conscripts."  He  said  that  "we 
are  trying  to  build  up  a  great  civiliza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  fifth-grade  efficiency 
and  we  may  as  well  understand  clearly 
that  no  nation  can  have  any  real  pre- 
paredness, military,  industrial,  civic,  or 
economic,  with  a  defect  like  this  at  its 
very  foundation." 

At  the  New  York  conference,  Frank 
P.  Walsh  of  Kansas  City  compared  the 
embattled  farmers  of  1776  with  the  ten- 
ant farmers  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
He  doubted  whether  the  latter  in  1916 
are  physically  able  to  stand  up  and  fire 
shots  that  can  be  "heard  round  the 
world."  If  they  were  to  do  so  they 
would  be  fighting,  he  said,  not  for  their 
own  homes  but  for  the  homes  of  other 
people. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed both  in  Washington  and  in  New 
York: 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  be  com- 
mended for  what  he  has  done  to  pre- 
vent war  with  Mexico,  and  that  he  be 
urged  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
compatible  with  the  rights  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  to  withdraw  Ameri- 
can troops  from  Mexico,  so  that  friction 
due  to  the  presence  of  our  troops  on 
Mexican  soil  may  be  eliminated  and 
normal  relations  between  the  two  great 
republics  of  this  continent  may  be  re- 
stored ;  and  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  convince  the  Mexican  republic  that 
our  purpose  is  merely  to  prevent  raids 
from  Mexico  into  our  country  and  of 
our  citizens  on  Mexico,  and  not  to  an- 
nex any  Mexican  territory  whatsoever, 
either  permanently  or  temporarily. 

"Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  at  the 
close  of  the  trouble  between  this  coun- 
try and  Mexico  there  are  likely  to  be 
claims  presented  by  Americans  and  other 
foreigners  against  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment for  property  confiscated  or  dam- 
aged, many  of  which  will  be  fictitious 
or  based  on  concessions  obtained  through 
fraud,  it  be  the  opinion  of  this  confer- 
ence that  the  Mexican  government 
should  have  full  freedom  to  decide  the 
validity  of  these  claims  without  outside 
pressure,  and  that  the  L'nited  States 
should  use  its  influence  to  further  this 
end,  so  that  justice  may  be  done  to  the 
Mexican  people  as  well  as  to  the  foreign 
investor. 

"Resolved.  That  since  the  most  funda- 
mental measure  of  preparedness  is  to 
break  up  the  monopoly  of  land  and  all 
natural  resources  therein  and  thereon, 
and  to  give  the  people  the  opportunity 
to  produce  freely,  by  restoring  to  them 
equal  access  to  all  such  natural  re- 
sources, of  which  they  have  been  de- 
prived by  the  folly  or  the  corruption  of 
legislative  bodies,  we  strongly  urge  the 
voters  of  this  country  to  repudiate  these 
candidates  for  any  public  office  who  think 
of  preparedness  only  in  terms  of  armies 
and  armaments,  and  to  trv  to  commit 
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METCHNIKOFF,  THE  MAN 
WHO  FOUGHT  DEATH 

IN  the  papers  of  July  16  was  an- 
nounced the  death  of  the  Russian 
scientist,  F.lie  Metchnikoff,  director  of 
the  Pasteur  Institute,  Paris.  For  more 
than  forty  years  the  keen  eyes  of 
Metchnikoff  had  watched  from  under 
shaggy  eyebrows  the  microscopic  world 
of  micro-organisms,  and  learned  truths 
that  threw  light  upon  the  human  acts  of 
life  and  disease  and  death. 

The  schools  of  his  native  Kharkoff. 
just  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azov,  gave  him 
his  first  scientific  training.  From  gym- 
nasium and  university  he  went  to  Ger- 
many, continuing  his  laboratory  research 
at  Gottingen  and  Munich,  returning  a 
few  years  later  to  teach  zoology  and 
comparative  anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Odessa.  A  long  trip  of  exploration 
took  him  to  the  Kalmuck  Steppes,  to 
Teneriffe  and  Madeira,  and  finally  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  for  twenty- 
seven  years  in  association  with  Pasteur, 
as  lecturer,  and  then  as  director  of  the 
institute,  after  Pasteur's  death  in  1895. 

Just  a  year  ago  his  seventieth  birthday 
was  celebrated  abroad  quietly,  though 
with  a  personal  regard  which  was  per- 
haps all  the  deeper  since  conditions  made 
impossible  the  international  festschrift 
which  had  been  planned.  The  papers 
intended  for  this  volume  are  to  be  pub- 
lished occasionally  in  scientific  journals, 
and  will  probably  be  collected  later.  The 
accompanying  photograph  of  him  at 
work  with  his  microscope  was  to  have 
been  its  frontispiece. 

Though  Metchnikoff  did  not  take  a 
medical  degree,  bis  contributions  to 
medical  science  were  most  distinguished. 
His  books  were  widely  recognized,  and 
eight  years  ago  he  shared  with  Khrlich 
the  honor  of  the  Nobel  prize. 

Perhaps  Metchnikoff  is  most  widely 
known  to  general  readers  for  his  studies 
of  intestinal  diseases  and  his  experi- 
ments with  lactic  acid  foods.  It  was 
while  studying  water-fleas  that  he  dis- 
covered the  possible  scavenger  role  of 
white  blood  corpuscles.  "Phagocytes," 
he  called  them,  eaters  of  cells.  And  he 


watched  them  gathering  round  a  center 
of  infection,  closing  in  upon  an  invad- 
ing germ,  surrounding  it,  and  dissolving 
it  away — "resorbing,"  he  called  the  pro- 
cess. 

On  these  observations  he  built  up  a 
theory  of  immunity  which  even  though 
not  final  has  been  of  high  value  in  com- 
batting both  animal  and  human  diseases. 
"Immunity,"  he  said,  is  that  "group  of 
phenomena  by  virtue  of  which  an  or- 
ganism is  able  to  repel  the  attack  of 
invading  micro-organisms  that  threaten 
it  with  disease." 

To  this  theory  he  gave  a  full  statement 
in  his  book,  Immunity  in  Infectious 
Diseases,  published  in  1901,  His  Nature 
of  Man,  1903,  and  The  Prolongation  of 
Life,  1908,  proved  him  philosopher  as 


well  as  scientist :  though  his  writings 
are  logical  inferences  from  facts  he  had 
himself  observed,  never  mere  vagaries 
or  vain  speculation.  He  felt  the  "dim, 
rooted  pain"  of  human  fear  as  well  as 
the  more  articulate  notes  of  human  suf- 
fering, and  sought  for  a  scientific  ex- 
planation and  a  scientific  faith. 

Metchnikoff's  clear  and  tranquil  optim- 
ism one  translator  traces  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Pasteur  Institute  where 
yearly  the  thesis  of  its  founder — that 
sane  hygiene  could  cure  all  human  ills — 
was  given  fresh  proof.  Like  a  little 
medieval  community,  unaffected  by  war 
or  peace,  religion  or  politics,  the 'group 
of  scientists  lived  and  worked.  And 
when  news  came  of  some  strange  new 
disease  in  China  or  Peru,  one  of  the 
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group  would  pack  his  microscope  and 
tubes  and  go  forth  a  missionary  of  the 
new  medical  ideas.*  And  the  logical  in- 
ference of  this  beneficient  conquest, 
Metchnikoff  found  to  be  a  hope  for 
relief  from  fear,  and  for  a  peace  of 
mind  even  in  the  presence  of  death. 
And  to  him  death  came  not  as  an  enemy, 
but  as  a  process  completing  the  cycle  of 
life. 

THE     CIVIC     INTERESTS     OF 
JUDGE  CLARKE 

JUDGE  JOHN  HESSIN  CLARKE, 
President  Wilson's  nominee  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  succeed 
Justice  Hughes,  has  been  interested  in  a 
wide  range  of  civic  activities  in  Cleve- 
land. Perhaps  his  most  prominent  serv- 
ice has  been  in  connection  with  the  in- 
stallation of  newly  naturalized  citizens 
into  the  responsibilities  of  American 
citizenship. 

As  judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  thus  responsible 
for  the  issuance  of  naturalization  papers, 
he  has  invested  these  proceedings  with 
as  much  dignity  and  solemnity  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  the  same  time  made  them 
available  for  the  people  he  wishes  to 
serve. 

In  consequence,  the  last  Friday  even- 
ing of.  every  month  has  seen  the  circuit 
court  room  of  the  Federal  Building 
crowded  with  a  group  of  prospective  citi- 
zens and  their  friends  and  relatives,  as 
well  as  interested  citizens,  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  late  that  the  list  of  invitations 
has  been  necessarily  limited.  A  promin- 
ent speaker  has  delivered  an  address, 
and  Judge  Clarke  himself,  with  appro- 
priate remarks,  has  given  out  the  cer- 
tificates of  citizenship. 

The  fact  that  Judge  Clarke  has  an  ex- 
ceedingly judicial  and  impressive  bear- 
ing and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
orators  in  Ohio,  has  helped  to  fill  the 
new  citizens  with  the  idea  of  responsi- 
bility to  their  new  fatherland. 

Judge  Clarke  has  been  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Civic  League.  He  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Short  Ballot  Com- 
mittee, worked  actively  for  the  home 
rule  amendment  to  the  Ohio  constitution 
and  helped  frame  it,  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  aided  in  the  success- 
ful opposition  last  fall  to  a  proposed 
amendment  which  would  have  extended 
the  terms  of  county  officers,  and  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  protection  and 
extension  of  the  civil  service. 

In  a  less  organized  way,  Judge  Clarke 
has  been  a  frequent  speaker  on  civic  and 
patriotic  subjects.  No  July  Fourth  or 
Washington's  birthday  celebration  of  a 
city-wide  nature  has  been  complete  with- 
out him ;  and  his  remarks  at  the  great 
Americanization  day  celebration  last 
July  4.  calling  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  new  citizen  and  his  relationship  to  the 
Old  World  as  well  as  to  the  New.  have 
been  regarded  as  particularly  effective. 
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STRIKING  CLOAK  AM)  SUIT  MAKERS 
IN  NEW  YORK  I  ITY  WAITING  IN 
LINE  BEFORE  THE  UNION  OFFICE  TO 
RECEIVE  THEIR  WEEKLY  STRIKE 
BENEFIT 


THE    CHILD    LABOR    AND 
COMPENSATION  BILLS 

NOW  that  President  Wilson  has 
openly  endorsed  both  the  Owen- 
Keating  child  labor  bill  and  the  Kern- 
McGillicuddy  federal  compensation  bill, 
both  of  which  have  long  been  awaiting 
consideration,  there  is  at  last  reason  to 
hope  that  Congress  will  take  early  and 
favorable  action  en  them. 

The  status  of  the  Kern-McGillicuddy 
bill  is  somewhat  better  than  that  of  the 
child  labor  bill,  for  after  passing  the 
House  on  June  12  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  286  to  3 — Congressmen  Cannon 
of  Illinois,  Page  of  Xorth  Carolina  and 
Dies  of  Texas  voting  no — it  was  put  on 
the  program  for  passage  in  the  Senate 
by'  the  Democratic  caucus  on  June  15. 
Although  the  child  labor  bill  was  passed 
by  the  House  last  February  by  a  vote  of 
343  to  46,  and  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce in  April,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
same  Democratic  caucus  that  endorsed 
the  compensation  bill. 

In  the  meantime  the  outlook  for  both 
bills  was  nevertheless  greatly  improved 
by  the  announcement  on  July  15,  by 
Senator  Gallinger,  minority  leader,  that 
the  Republicans  would  vote  for  them 
solidly. 

The  hopes  of  advocates  of  the  child 
labor  bill  were  raised  further  when  it 
was  found  that  the  Democratic  caucus, 
despite  their  unfavorable  action,  left  the 
steering  committee,  who  are  favorable 
to  it,  with  a  free  hand  to  arrange  the 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  session, 
and  they  smiled  very  broadly  when,  on 


July  18  the  news  came  from  Washing- 
ton that  in  the  words  of  Vance  McCor- 
mick,  chairman  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  the  President  "feels  it 
to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
child  labor  bill  and  the  vyorkmen's  com- 
pensation bill  be  passed  at  this  session." 

The  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  which  was  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  the  compensation  bill 
and  has  worked  untiringly  for  its  pass- 
age, has  been  very  active  of  late  in 
pointing  out  that  "the  Democratic  party 
will  not  have  kept  faith  with  the  people 
if  it  does  not  pass  the  Kern-McGilli- 
cuddy  bill."  Both  the  Baltimore  and  the 
St.  Louis  platform  pledged  the  party  to 
such  action.  Since  the  Republican  plat- 
forms in  both  1912  and  1916,  took  the 
same  position  and  all  parties  in  1916 
pledged  support  to  the  child  labor  bill, 
nothing  but  a  square  repudiation  of 
their  promises  on  the  part  of  both  lead- 
ing parties  can  prevent  their  final  pass- 
age. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee 
is  urging  that  supporters  of  the  Owen- 
Keating  bill  write  at  once  to  Senator 
Gallinger  and  Senator  Kern.  The  As- 
sociation for  Labor  Legislation  suggests 
that  letters  in  support  of  the  compensa- 
tion bill  be  sent  to  the  floor  leaders  and 
to  senators  generally. 

CONCERNING  ENGLISHMEN 
WHO  WILL  NOT  FIGHT 

HOW,  when  and  why  does  a  man 
become  a  supporter  of  war  when 
he  believes  war  the  enemy  of  "social 
progress  and  good  government  and  all 
friendliness  and  gentleness  of  life,  as 
well  as  of  art  and  learning  and  litera- 
ture?" 

Thousands  of  men,  humble  workers 
and  sons  of  wealth,  have  had  standards 
overturned  and  convictions  tossed  topsy 
turvy  by  the  European  conflict  but  in 
none  is  this  paradox  between  past  and 
present  feeling  more  sharply  defined 
than  in  Sir  Gilbert  Murray,  the  distin- 
guished classical  scholar,  who  has  come 
from  Oxford  to  lecture  at  the  summer 
school  of  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Murray  has  always  been  an 
advocate  of  peace.  Not  only  did  he  op- 
pose the  Boer  war,  but,  as  he  has  put  it. 
he  has  either  been  "outspokenly  hostile 
or  inwardly  unsympathetic''  towards  al- 
most every  war  Great  Britain  has  waged 
in  his  lifetime. 

Vet  now  Professor  Murray  has  be- 
come the  defender  of  war,  swept  from 
firm-moored  beliefs  and  ideals  by  the 
certainty  that  England  is  under  moral  ob- 
ligation to  avenge  Belgium,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  liberty  of  western  civilization. 
He  is  the  most  loyal  of  the  loyal,  trust- 
ing implicitly  government  leaders,  ac-' 
cepting  a  conscription  act  as  military 
necessity,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  se- 
cure a  unified  nation. 

On    the   other   hand,   perhaps   because 
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he  was  once  himself  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector to  war,  Professor  Murray  can 
understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
young  men  who  are  asking  exemption 
from  military  service  because  of  moral 
and  religious  scruples.  As  he  describes 
it  he  is  a  "bridge"  between  the  "con- 
scientious objectors"  (many  of  whom 
are  his  good  friends)  and  the  National- 
ists. 

When  Professor  Murray  has  ex- 
plained the  hostility  of  the  general  pub- 
lic to  the  "conscientious  objector"  and 
the  absolute  inability  of  many  tribunal 
members  to  appreciate  the  pacifist  point 
of  view,  you  realize  how  difficult  is  his 
task.  Indeed  he  accuses  the  government 
itself  of  obtuseness  at  first  for  summar- 
ily drafting  men  who  object  to  military 
service  in  any  form  into  the  so-called 
non-combatant  corps  of  the  army  where, 
to  be  sure,  they  are  not  expected  to  kill, 
but  are  uniformed  in  khaki  and  must 
perform  military  duties  under  military 
surveillance.  Just  recently,  however,  the  _ 
government  has  taken  an  important  step 
in  transferring  from  military  to  civil 
authority  men  imprisoned  for  refusal  to 
perform  war-work. 

This  change,  Professor  Murray  be- 
lieves, indicates  the  growing  tolerance 
of  the  government  for  objectors  and 
may  lead  in  the  end  to  the  substitution 
of  civil  authority  all  along  the  line  in 
dealing  with  conscription  offenders. 
More  and  more  objectors  are  allowed  to 
accept  civil  service  at  home  until  now 
over  1.000  are  engaged  in  such  work  as 
harvesting,  cutting  trees  to  make  mine 
props  and  reclaiming  land.  But  should 
a  conscience  be  so  tender  as  to  resent 
this  sort  of  service  for  one's  country 
even  Professor  Murray  contends  it 
would  be  just  cause  for  the  exhaustion 
of  patience. 

Of  all  the  conscientious  objectors. 
Professor  Murray  has  the  most  respect 
for  the  Friends  both  because  they  have 
•  for  the  most  part  refrained  from  loud 
criticism  of  the  government  and  because 
they  have  made  themselves  so  useful  in 
rehabilitating  ruined  territory  in  France. 

Of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control  ht 
admits  that,  while  in  sympathy  with  its 
general  aims  and  principles,  he  cannot 
endorse  the  organization  for  two  rea- 
sons. In  the  first  place,  according  to 
Professor  Murray,  the  union,  like  the 
No  Conscription  Fellowship,  has  at- 
tracted around  a  very  genuine  and  tem- 
perate group  of  leaders  a  fringe  of  fan- 
atics who  are  not  so  much  objectors  to 
war  as  objectors  to  every  government 
policy.  It  is  largely  the  violence  of  such 
agitators,  he  declares,  which  has  forced 
the  government  into  what  appears  to  be 
high-handed  suppression  of  free  speech 
and  writing. 

In  the  second  place.  Professor  Murray 
opposes  the  U.  D.  C.  because,  while  its 
avowed  propaganda  is  limited  to  the 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  per- 
manent peace  after  the  present  war.  cer- 


tain members  try  continually  to  embar- 
rass the  government  by  taunts  and  criti- 
cism. 

''If,"  says  Professor  Murray,  "instead 
of  condemning  the  present  liberal  gov- 
ernment, such  folks  would  only  save 
their  energy  to  fight  the  very  serious 
menace  of  militarism  that  is  being  en- 
gendered by  certain  factions  opposed  to 
the  government !  Under  such  statesmen 
as  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Lord  Asquith 
the  old  traditions  of  free  England  are 
safe,  industrial  conscription  is  a  bogie, 
independence  of  thought  and  action  is 
assured,  but  there  are  jingos  in  Eng- 
land led  by  the  Northcliffe  forces  who 
would  seize  the  opportunity  of  war  to 
overturn  the  government  and  set  up  a 
tyranny  worse  than  Prussia's.  Here  is 
the  real  danger  to  the  building  of  de- 
mocracy." 

ORGANIZING  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
FORCES  IN  NEW  YORK 

THE  present  outbreak  of  poliomye- 
litis in  New  York  is  proving  a 
demonstration  of  organized  public  health 
work.  At  the  Department  of  Health,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  staff,  assistance 
has  been  secured  from  physicians  and 
nurses;  an  advisory  committee  has  been 
organized  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
S.  S.  Goldwater,  police  and  street-clean- 
ing departments  are  on  special  duty,  at 
the  call  of  Mayor  Mitchel,  and  several 
surgeons  have  been  detailed  from  the 
federal  Public  Health  Service  for  labora- 
tory work  on  the  two  main  problems  of 
infantile  paralysis — the  causative  organ- 
ism and  the  human  carrier. 

As  an  important  public  health  meas- 
ure the  Academy  of  Medicine,  co-op-, 
crating  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
called  a  meeting  on  July  14,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  was  to  aid  physicians 
in  the  early  recognition  and  diagnosis  of 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS 


List  of  Infected  Houses  in  Which  There  Have 
Been  One  or  More  Cases 

ALL  BOROUGHS  tP  TO  AND  INCLUDING  JULY  tth 


THE  NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  IS  FURNISHING  ALL  PHY- 
SICIANS LISTS  OK  ALL  HOUSES 
FROM  WHICH  CASES  OF  INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS  HAVE  BEEN  REPORTED 


infantile  paralysis.  But  the  more  gen- 
eral public  proved  interested,  too,  and 
came  in  such  numbers  that  the  meeting 
moved  over  to  the  larger  Aeolian  hall. 

Commissioner  Emerson  emphasized 
the  fact  that  nine  years  ago  when  infan- 
tile paralysis  was  epidemic  in  New  York 
city,  the  disease  was  not  reportable  and 
therefore  no  Specific  records  exist  which 
would  show  the  actual  extent  of  that 
outbreak.  The  prevalent  impression  that 
this  is  the  most  extensive  epidemic  of 
its  kind,  is  undoubtedly  due  in  large 
measure,  he  said,  to  the  fact  that  the 
disease  is  now  reportable,  and  that  from 
the  first  moment  it  threatened  to  be- 
come epidemic,  the  keeping  of  special 
records  began. 

"When  this  epidemic  started,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  Emerson,  "two  courses  were 
open  to  us — either  to  keep  quiet  and  let 
the  disease  run  its  course  or  to  give  full 
publicity  to  all  facts  connected  with  the 
outbreak,  seeking  in  this  way  not  only 
to  discover  all  the  cases  but  to  educate 
the  public  as  a  means  for  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease." 

The  department  chose  the  latter 
method  and  has  issued  constant  bulletins 
of  progress.  One  regrettable  result  of 
this  publicity,  as  well  as  of  the  stringent 
measures  of  quarantine  and  frequent  ar- 
rests of  those  who  disobeyed  clean-up 
and  quarantine  orders,  Dr.  Emerson 
said  was  public  alarm.  Because  so 
much  was  said  about  the  disease,  many 
people  thought  the  situation  perhaps 
graver  than  in  fact  it  feally  was.  But 
even  this  alarm  had  resulted  in  obedi- 
ence on  the  part  of  citizens  to  sanitary 
instructions  and  co-operation  in  preven- 
tive measures.  Houses  that  had  never 
before  seen  a  window-screen  are  now 
being  supplied  and  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society  is  giving  screens  to  all 
of  the  families  in  its  care.  Another  by- 
product of  the  publicity  is  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  the 
new  work  of  placing  out  children  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities — an  ap- 
propriation made  the  day  jt  was  asked, 
but  aided  by  the  statements  of  several 
out-of-town  institutions  that  they  could 
not  take  New  York  city  children  while 
the  epidemic  was  in  progress. 

Dr.  Emerson  referred  to  his  own  ex- 
perience of  house-to-house  inspection 
on  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  one  crowded 
tenement  house  district  he  was  met  at 
the  door  of  the  building  in  which  he 
had  been  notified  a  case  had  occurred, 
by  a  little  boy  who  limped  slightly  but 
"kept  going."  Yes,  said  the  child,  some- 
one was  sick  upstairs,  and  he  limped  on 
ahead  to  show  the  visitors  the  way.  An- 
other child  v\*ho  also  limped  slightly  met 
them  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  took 
them  into  the  flat  which  was  his  home. 
The  mother  was  there.  Yes,  she  said, 
the  baby  was  ill,  she  thought,  but  she  bad 
sent  it  out  with  a  friend  to  get  some 
fresh  air.  Xo,  she  had  not  had  a  doc- 
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tor.  She  had  "pulled  two  children 
through''  the  attack  and  thought  she 
could  take  care  of  the  baby  herself. 

Discouraging,  indeed,  Dr.  Emerson 
said,  to  see  the  two  little  children  being 
left  to  develop  a  permanent  injury  by 
neglect  of  proper  treatment  and  to  know 
that  a  third  child,  at  the  time  when  it 
was  most  a  menace  to  its  surroundings, 
was  sent  out  into  the  crowded  streets 
where  it  might  spread  infection. 

In  contrast  to  this  neglect  or  hap- . 
hazard  treatment,  the  value  of  the  hos- 
pitalization  of  children  was  emphasized 
frequently.  A  number  of  hospitals  have 
set  apart  special  accommodations  and  a 
special  staff  for  the  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  infantile  paralysis  cases.  And 
the  relief  evident  to  little  fevered,  rest- 
less children  when  they  found  them- 
selves in  airy  wards  and  clean,  cool  beds, 
was  in  itself  a  revelation  of  what  hos- 
pital treatment  might  mean.  To  keep 
them  quiet  and  resting,  was  represented 
again  and  again  as  the  ideal.  Special 
support  for  spine  and  lower  limbs 
brought  instant  relief,  it  Was  found,  to 
the  little  sufferers.  But  the  extent  of 
nursing  service  demanded  was  great. 


Besides  Dr.  Emerson's,  addresses  were 
given  by  Dr.  Simon  Flexner  and  Dr. 
George  Draper  of  the  Rockefeller  In- 
stitute, Dr.  Ager  of  Kingston  Avenue 
Hospital,  and  Dr.  Josephine  Xeal  of  the 
Research  Laboratory  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Types  of  infantile  paralysis 
most  commonly  met  are,  Dr.  Draper  said, 
the  gastrointestinal  type  in  which  the 
main  symptom  is  digestinal  disturbance 
and  diarrhea;  the  respiratory  type  which 
shows  a  sore  throat,  more  or  less  coryza, 
an9  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  influ- 
enza ;  the  meningitis  type  in  which  the 
disease  attacks  the  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  cerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  and 
finally  the  febrile  or  true  fever  case. 
Dr.  Flexner  gave  a  brief  resume  of 
facts  known  about  the  transmission 
of  the  disease.  Clearly  Dr.  Flexner 
indicated  the  danger  of  the  human 
carrier.  No  experiments  thus  far  had 
been  found  satisfactory  which  tried 
to  explain  transmission  by  means  of  an 
insect.  The  infinitesimal  "germ"  or 
micro-organism  of  this  disease  is  found 
in  secretions  of  the  respiratory  tract, 
occasionally  in  the  intestinal  tract,  rare- 


IN  JUSTICE  TO  THE  DUPONTS 


TN  THE  SURVEY  for  May  20. 
-*•  we  published  an  article  on  the 
Army  as  a  Social  Service,  by 
Charles  Johnson  Post;  and  in  the 
course  of  an  editorial  note  describing 
his  qualifications  as  an  author  on  mil- 
itary affairs,  added  this  line:  "He 
also  made  public  the  dnl'ont  powder 
scandals." 

The  reference  was  to  two  articles 
by  Mr.  Post  in  Harper's  Weekly  in 
K)i'i.  Protest  was  promptly  received 
from  a  representative  of  E.  I.  duPont 
de  Nemours  and  Company,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  letter 
sent  out  to  the  press,  the  dul'ont 
company  attacked  these  articles  as 
"outrageously  libelous,''  that  Mr. 
Post  in  turn  sued  them  for  libel  on 
the  basis  of  this  letter,  and  that  last 
March  Justice  Mayer  of  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  southern 
district  of  Neiv  York  instructed  the 
jury  to  brinn  in  a  verdict  in  their 
favor, 

"I  he  litigation  may  be  said  to  have 
hinged  on  a  contract  made  in  1889 
between  the  duPonts  and  the  United 
l\'hcnish  ll'eslplnilia  Powder  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Post's  quotations  from 
this  contract  which  expired  eighteen 
years  ago  were  entirely  authentic. 
Severn!  of  its  provisions  and  other 
data  brought  together  l>\'  Mr.  I'osl 
on  the  inter-relations  of  government 
and  private  munitions  makers  in- 
volved searching  questions  of  public 
policy  ii'/iiV/i  were  by  no  menus  dis- 
posed of  by  this  lawsuit. 

Mr.  Pott,  however,  went  further 
and  charged  the  du/'onts  with  being 
"monopoly  paid  spies"  of  a  foreign 
government,  on  the  around  tint!  in 
return  for  monopolistic  privileges  in 
certain  powders  in  the  United  Stales, 
the  duPonts  agreed  to  turn  over  to 
the  (ieriiian  company  a  record  of 
these  powders  supplied  by  the  for- 
mer to  /lie  I  'ni/cd  Slates  govern- 


t;  and  one  of  the  editors  of  Har- 
per's Weekly  capped  this  inference 
with  a  further  one  of  treason. 

The  duPonts  put  on  the  stand. 
Admiral  William  H.  Eolger  (re- 
tired), chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance in  1889,  who  testified  that  the 
navy  w:as  in  the  'Sos  without  a  pow- 
der that  furnished  a  low  pressure 
and  high  velocity;  that  at  that  time 
no  American  manufacturers  were 
producing  powder  which  met  the  re- 
quirements of  the,  ij-calibre  guns 
used  on  the  Oregon  class  of  vessels; 
that  he  requested  Mr.  Eugene  du- 
Pont to  acquire  the  means  for  man- 
ufacturing a  suitable  power  which 
had  been  developed  in  Germany: 
that  the  tally  of  government  pur- 
chases turned  over  to  the  West- 
phalia company  was  the  record  basis 
for  the  royalties  agreed  upon;  that  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  ^uas  familiar 
with  the  contract;  and  that  it  was  this 
powder  secured  by  the  United  States 
government  by  this  arrangement  un- 
der this  contract  which  served  the 
big  guns  of  the  American  fleet  in 
the  battle  with  Cervera  off  Santiago. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enter  here 
into  all  the  points  involved.  The 
court  held  that  if  the  defendant 
proved  any  one  statement  in  the  two 
articles  false  and  libelous.  it  would 
satisfy  the  doctrine  of  justification. 
On  the  point  outlined,  and  certain 
other  ones.  Judge  Mayer  held  'that  the 
duPonts  were  within  both  their  rights 
and  the  facts  in  charging  that  Mr. 
Post  hud  libeled  them. 

On  the  basis  of  examining  the 
articles,  the  testimony  and  decision. 
THE  SURVEY  withdraws  the  line 
quoted,  in  justice  to  the  duPonts — 
or  rather  turns  it  around  to  read 
that  the  powder-makers  successfully 
exploded  this  scandal  which  Mr. 
Post  ascribed  to  them  when  he  turned 
from  facts  to  inference. 


ly  in  liver  or  spleen,  but  never,  so  far 
as  has  yet  been  discovered,  is  it  in  the 
blood.  Therefore,  its  transmission  by 
biting  insects  is  as  yet  an  improbable 
theory.  Since  insects,  however,  may 
have  been  in  contact  with  infected  sub- 
stance, they  should  be  absolutely  ban- 
ished from  the  presence  of  a  patient, 
as  indeed  from  society  at  large  as  an 
important  preventive  measure. 

But  it  is  the  human  carrier  who  is 
the  chief  source  of  danger.  Dr.  Flex- 
ner reviewed  the  spread  of  the  disease 
from  northern  Europe  to  this  country 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  [see 
THE  SURVEY,  June  15],  and  showed  how 
it  had  followed  the  routes  of  travel  from 
Europe  to  America,  from  the  eastern 
states  to  the  western  and  thence  to  Aus- 
tralasia, India  and  Africa, — practically 
circumnavigating  the  globe.  No  case, 
concluded  Dr.  Flexner,  is  so  light  that 
the  virus  from  it  may  not -give  rise  to 
other  virulent  cases. 

Since  the  meeting  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  has  announced  an  appropria- 
tion of  $50,000  for  research  work,  chief- 
ly in  studying  the  carriers  of  infection. 

One  encouraging  result  already  vis- 
ible from  this  expert  effort  is  the  de- 
creasing number  of  new  cases.  The  rec- 
ord chart  that  showed  through  May  and 
early  June  a  wavering  line  of  5  to  10 
cases,  rose  rapidly  in  late  June,  and 
reached  its  highest  point  on  July  11. 
when  192  new  cases  were  reported. 
Since  this  date  the  number  of  cases  has 
steadily  decreased.  The  total  number  of 
cases  is,  at  the  time  of  printing,  2,175, 
with  426  deaths. 

Since  several  quarantines  have  been 
established,  the  difficulty  of  entry  into 
many  cities  and  summer  resorts  by  Xi-w 
York  families  with  children,  has  led  the 
Department  of  Health  to  issue  certifi- 
cates of  good  health  to  those  who  are 
going  away.  And  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice surgeons  have  been  detailed  to  rail- 
road stations  to  note  the  address  of  per-  ' 
sons  going  to  other  states  and  to  see 
that  children  are  free  from  apparent 
signs  of  disease  and  issue  certificates  to 
the  parents. 

THE  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  PROF- 
IT-SHARING  PLAN 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  and  Company, 
the  Chicago  mail-order  house,  have 
announced  the  establishment  on  July  1 
of  an  employes'  savings  and  profit-shar- 
ing fund.  The  company  proposes  to  its 
employes  that  they  pay  into  a  fund  a 
sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  of  their  salaries, 
but  not  more  than  $150  a  year.  The 
company  will  add  to  the  fund  5  per 
cent  of  its  net  earnings  as  shown  by 
the  annual  audit  of  its  books.  Each 
employe  who  has  deposited  5  per  cent 
of  his  salary  will  be  credited  each  year 
with  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  company's 
contribution,  in  the  proportion  which  the 
amount  deposited  by  each  employe  bears 
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to  the  total  amount  deposited  by  all  em- 
ployes. 

Employes  who  have  been  in  the  service 
of  the  company  three  years  or  more  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  fund  and 
all  others  will  become  eligible  as  soon 
as  they  have  completed  three  years  of 
service  and  will  continue  to  be  eligible 
so  long  as  they  remain. 

After  ten  years  of  service  an  employe 
may  withdraw  all  the  money  credited 
to  his  account,  including  the  company's 
contributions.  At  any  time  prior  to  the 
completion  of  ten  years  of  service,  he 
may  withdraw  his  own  deposits  plus  in- 
terest at  5  per  cent  compounded  semi- 
annually.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
to  apply  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who, 
after  five  years  of  service,  leaves  to  be- 
come married,  in  which  case  she  will  be 
entitled  to  her  full  share  in  the  fund ; 
and  in  the  case  of  death  of  a  depositor 
while  in  the  service  of  the  company,  in 
which  case  all  of  the  money  credited 
to  him  will  be  paid  to  his  estate. 

The  management  of  the  fund  is  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  five  trustees,  to  be  select- 
ed by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  com- 
pany ;  three  to  be  officers  or  directors  of 
the  company  and  two  to  be  employes. 
The  fund  may  be  discontinued  at  any 
time  on  six  months'  notice  by  the  com- 
pany. 

An  estimate  of  the  possible  accumula- 
tions of  the  fund  based  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  1915  and  the  participation  of  all 
employes  eligible  on  July  1.  intimates 
that  for  every  dollar  deposited  by  an 
employe  the  contribution  of  the  com- 
pany would  be  one  dollar  and  ninety-one 
cents.  On  this  basis  it  is  estimated  that 
an  employe  receiving  twenty  dollars  a 
week  would  have  accumulated  over 
$3.400  after  fifteen  years.  $5,200  after 
twenty  years.  $7,500  after  twenty-five 
years,  and  over  $10.500  after  thirty 
years. 

JAPANESE     DEBATING     VICE 
SEGREGATION 

THE  SURVEY  for  July  15  reported 
the  spirited  attempt  by  Japanese, 
assisted  by  Americans  resident  in  Japan, 
to  prevent  the  licensing  of  a  new  quar- 
ter for  prostitution  in  the  city  of  Osaka. 
Further  evidence  that  Japan  is  awaken- 
ing to  the  world-wide  question  of  -deal- 
ing with  prostitution  in  some  way  other 
than  by  segregating  it  comes  in  a  sym- 
posium on  licensed  prostitution  publish- 
ed in  the  April  number  of  Shin  Nippon, 
which  has  been  translated  and  summar- 
ized by  the  Peking  Gazette. 

Licensing  is  defended  by  five  contribu- 
tors and  attacked  by  six.  Some  of  the 
contributors  are  Christian.  All  are  Jap- 
anese. The  familiar  arguments  on  both 
sides  are  all  presented,  not  omitting  even 
the  discarded  plea  of  "physiological  'ne- 
cessity'' which,  curiously  enough,  is  ad- 
vanced by  a  biologist. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  statement 


is  that  by  Mr.  Ozaki,  minister  of  jus- 
tice. While  defending  the  licensing  sys- 
tem as  expedient  at  this  time,  he  holds 
that  "the  abolition  of  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable and  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  it  can  be  accomplished  without  any 
harm.  At  present  the  conditions  in 
Japan  do  not  justify  the  abolition.  It 
is  the  duty  of  religionists  and  education- 
ists, nay,  every  person,  to  endeavor  to 
accelerate  the  time." 

Further,  the  Peking   Gazette   records : 

"Mr.  Ozaki  notes  with  satisfaction  that 
the  moral  ideas  of  the  people  have 
vastly  improved  during  the  past  thirty 
y/ears.  In  his  youth  even  high-class 
people  considered  it  no  shameful  act  to 
frequent  licensed  quarters,  but  nowa- 


days no  decent  people  openly  go  to  such 
places.  Then  he  compares  the  condi- 
tions of  vice  in  Japan  with  those  in 
Europe  and  America.  In  the  latter  coun- 
tries the  utmost  delicacy  is  observed  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  sexual  ques- 
tion, and  even  to  matters  of  a  merely 
physical  nature.  So  that  they  hold  in 
absolute  abhorrence  any  person  who 
dares  infringe  on  decency, 

"This  is  one  cause  why  Japanese  im- 
migrants are  apt  to  be  hated  in  Europe 
and  America,  for  they  do  not  realize 
the  foreign  subtleties  about  this  but  per- 
sist on  the  alien  soil  in  indulging  natural 
instincts  with  their  native  ingenuous- 
ness. Mr.  Ozaki  winds  up  by  hoping 
that  this  sort  of  uncivilized  custom 
should  be  discouraged  by  moral  preach- 


Mixing    Politics   with   Charity 


MARYLAND,  having  four  years 
ago  chosen  for  secretary,  the 
working  officer,  of  its  Board  of 
State  Aid  and  Charities  a  highly  capable 
and  trained  man,  has  discredited  itself 
lately  by  ousting  him  and  naming  in  his 
stead  a  totally  untrained  man,  who  has 
been  on  the  list  of  those  for  whom  the 
governor  of  the  state  felt  obliged  to 
provide  jobs.  William  H.  Davenport, 
young,  vigorous,  an  enthusiastic  special- 
ist, gives  way  to  State  Senator  William 
J.  Ogden,  a  lawyer  who  has  yet  to  reveal 
his  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  social 
work. 

The  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities 
of  Maryland  was  created  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  to  advise  the  legislature  as  to 
appropriations  for  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Maryland,  it  will  be 
remembered,  does  most  of  its  charitable 
work  by  subsidizing  private  or  semi- 
private  institutions;  and  does  much  of 
its  work  in  the  higher  educational  field 
in  the  same  way.  Experience  of  many 
years  demonstrated  that  the  legislature, 
sitting  every  two  years  for  three  months, 
was  unable  to  make  constructive  dis- 
tribution. Favoritism  ruled.  And  al- 
lowing full  credit  for  the  sincerity  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  institutions,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  social  benefit  to 
the  state  was  far  short  of  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected  as  a  return  upon 
the  money  spent.  So  the  Board  of  State 
Aid  and  Charities  was  created  to  lie 
an  adviser  to  the  legislature,  and  was 
given  a  small  appropriation  and  certain 
authority  to  gather  information. 

Until  four  years  ago,  the  work  of  the 
board  was  little  better  than  farcical ; 
until  two  years  ago,  the  board  was  given 
neither  attention  nor  respect:  and  until 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  sitting 
during  the  first  threev  months  of  this 
year,  the  board  never  was  a  power. 

There  were  two  reasons.  One  was 
the  tremendous  influence  of  those  who 
got  the  lion's  share  of  the  subsidies ;  the 
other  was  the  incompetence  of  the  board, 
for  its  members,  working  without  pay. 


depended  for  detailed  data  upon  the  sec- 
retary, and  the  secretary  invariably  was 
a  politician  who  usually  had  not  the 
faintest  conception  of  modern  social  pur- 
poses and  methods. 

The  first  bar  to  an  effectual  board- — 
the  tremendous  influence  of  those  who 
profited  by  the  rule  of  favoritism — has 
fallen,  in  some  measure,  of  its  own 
weight.  It  meant  great  extravagance, 
and  the  time  came  when  the  state  found 
itself  with  a  large  deficit  in  its  general 
funds.  Naturally,  public  opinion  struck 
at  the  extravagant  rule  of  favoritism  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  deficit,  and 
struck  with  some  good  result.  But  the 
rule  was  not  destroyed  and  has  been 
able,  as  will  be  seen,  to  help  maintain 
the  second  bar — an  unfitted  secretary  and 
working  officer. 

Four  years  ago,  the  then  newly  ap- 
pointed board  determined  that  it  would 
not  appoint  a  politician  to  the  secretary- 
ship, but  would  name  a  qualified  man. 
It  asked  Alexander  Johnson,  who  then 
was  secretary  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction  and 
who  had  been  secretary  of  the  Board  • 
of  State  Charities  of  Indiana;  Ernest 
P.  Bicknell,  director  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  also  a  former  secretary 
of  the  Indiana  board :  and  Hastings  H. 
Hart,  director  of  the  Child-Helping  De- 
partment of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, and  a  former  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  of  Minnesota,  to  con- 
duct an  examination  of  applicants. 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  former  secretary 
of  the  navy  and  former  attorney-general, 
who  was  the  president  of  the  Maryland 
board  at  the  time,  attended  the  examina- 
tion. Mr.  Davenport  made  a  showing 
far  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
applicant  and  was  given  the  place. 

He  went  into  an  office  which  had 
hardly  any  records  of  the  institutions 
the  board  was  to  investigate  and  advise 
the  legislature  upon  ;  and  what  few  rec- 
ords were  there,  in  most  cases  were 
worse  than  useless.  He  went  into  an 
office  which  had  been  a  negligible  thing 
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since  its  creation,  and  which  at  that 
time,  was  a  negligible  thing  in  the  public 
mind — not  to  be  encouraged,  not  even 
to  be  noticed. 

There  was  no  public  stimulation.  That 
was  in  1912.  In  1916,  when  a  new  state 
administration  had  come  in  and  was 
struggling  with  the  worst  financial  mess 
in  which  Maryland  had  found  itself  in 
two  generations,  the  new  governor  said, 
in  effect,  in  the  presence  of  the  writer 
that  Davenport  was  invaluable. 

He  was  the  "man  who  knew."  The 
financial  plight  of  the  state  had  driven 
the  people  to  demand  the  budget  system 
in  handling  state  funds.  The  sitting 
legislature  submitted  to  the  people  an 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution,  to 
be  voted  upon  this  fall.  In  the  meantime, 
in  order  to  handle  the  problem  on  its 
hands,  the  state  administration  deter- 
mined to  make  a  provisional  budget. 
And  it  put  hardly  a  figure  in  that  budget 
before  consulting  Davenport.  He  had 
at  his  finger  tips  detailed  data  regarding 
every  one  of  the  numerous  institutions 
which  were  asking  for  shares  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  that 
the  state  was  to  give  to  institutions.  He 
had  evolved  and  put  in  operation  a  sys- 
tem of  reports  from  institutions,  and 
had  tabulated  the  data  thus  obtained;  he 
had  instituted  regular  inspections  of  in- 
stitutions and  had  compiled  reports  of 
the  results;  he  had  information  gained 
by  close  co-operation  with  various  char- 
itable agencies  in  the  state ;  he  had 
caused  innovations  and  improvements  in 
the  conduct  of  a  number  of  the  more  im- 
portant corrective  institutions  and  thus 
could  support  with  practical  accomplish- 
ment his  views  of  what  institutions 
should  do  and  the  amounts  necessary; 
he  had  been  the  detail  man  in  an  in- 
vestigation made  by  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities  into 
the  educational  institutions  receiving 
state  aid — an  investigation  which  did 
much  to  forward  the  movement  for  the 
educational  survey  of  the  state,  which 
was  inaugurated  and  has  been  partly 


completed  by  the  General  Education 
Board.  He  sat  with  the  finance  commit- 
tees of  the  legislature  constantly,  the 
only  official  to  do  so  other  than  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  comptroller.  And  he  was 
at  the  elbow  of  the  chairman  during  the 
entire  time  the  appropriation  bills  were 
being  put  into  final  shape. 

It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  new 
administration  would  continue  Davenport 
in  office,  especially  in  view  of  the  re- 
mark by  Governor  Harrington  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  was  invaluable.  Yet  the 
dropping  of  him  was  almost  the  first 
act  of  the  new  board,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Harrington  and  of 
which  he  is  a  member  ex-officio.  * 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  such 
was  the  demonstration  of  worth  given 
by  the  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities 
during  the  time  Mr.  Davenport  was  sec- 
retary, that  Governor  Harrington  pub- 
licly announced  that  if  the  budget 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  were 
carried  this  fall,  he  would  have  the 
board  sit  with  him  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity in  preparing  his  budget.  The 
amendment  provides  that  the  governor 
shall  prepare  the  budget. 

The  defenders  of  the  board's  action 
say  that  Mr.  Davenport  was  appointed 
as  a  Republican  by  a  Republican  board, 
and  that  a  Democratic  board  was  jus- 
tified in  ousting  him  and  naming  a  Dem- 
ocrat. The  spoilsman  still  is  legion  in 
Maryland,  and  that  defense  was  an  ap- 
peal to  him.  Taken  at  its  face,  the  de- 
fense falls  to  the  ground  in  the  light  of 
Davenport's  record  and  the  estimate  of 
his  value  by  the  Democratic  governor 
Harrington.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Davenport  is  much  more  an  inde- 
pendent than  a  Republican. 

Doubtless  the  desire  of  the  new  board 
and  the  governor  to  make  a  place  for 
one  of  the  governor's  supporters  had 
much  to  do  with  the  displacement  of 
Davenport.  But  no  one  in  touch  with 
the  situation  doubts  that  certain  church 
influences  were  fully  as  potent,  if  not 
more  so.  Roman  Catholic  institutions 

SMOKY  ROSES 

BY  LYMAN  BRYSON 


had  fared  well  under  the  old  rule.  Daven- 
port was  fought  bitterly  by  the  Catho- 
lics on  the  board.  It  is  a  rule  of  Mary- 
land politics  that  there  shall  be  two 
Catholics  on  this  board.  He  led  a  fight 
before  the  last  legislature  for  a  bill 
providing  that  state  funds  going  to  pri- 
vate or-  semi-private  charitable  institu- 
tions should  be  distributed  by  the  Board 
of  State  Aid  and  Charities  upon  a  per 
capita  basis,  the  bill  dividing  the  insti- 
tutions into  different  classes  and  pre- 
scribing the  per  capita  allowance  for 
each  class.  He  had  the  support  of  lead- 
ing charity  and  social  workers.  Repre- 
sentative Catholics  fought  that  bill  and 
offered  a  substitute  which  Davenport 
and  his  supporters  said  would  cost  the 
state  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
more  annually  and  would  tie  the  hands 
of  the  state  in  important  respects. 

A  modified  measure  was  passed.  And 
Davenport  was  the  first  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities  to 
make  investigations  into  the  conduct  of 
the  numerous  Catholic  and  other  insti- 
tutions which  receive  state  aid.  Although 
there  are  fine  and  sincere  men  and 
women  behind  many  of  these  institutionsj 
some  of  them  have  resented  intensely  the 
inspection  by  a  representative  of  the 
state.  And  in  this  way  has  the  first 
bar  to  an  efficient  board,  the  rule  of 
favoritism,  helped  maintain  the  second 
bar,  an  unfitted  secretary. 

Senator  Ogden,  who  takes  Mr.  Daven- 
port's place,  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  in  a  Republican  district  at  the 
time  the  Republican  .party  was  split  in 
two  by  the  Progressive  bolt.  His  record 
in  the  legislature  was  mediocre,  and  his 
chance  of  election  to  any  office  in  the 
future  is  meager.  If  he  knows  anything 
about  modern  social  work,  he  has  con- 
cealed his  knowledge  with  marvellous 
skill  and  if  he  has  any  capacity  for  the 
orderly  assembling,  assimilating  and  tab- 
ulating of  a  vast  amount  of  detail  data, 
the  demonstration  of  it  will  surprise 
most  of  those  who  know  him. 

JOHX  W.  OWENS. 


THE  "mogul"  rides  the  east  wind, 
Cleaving  the  dust  and  heat, 
Speeding  from  dawn  to  twilight 

With  thunder  and  lightning  feet. 
\Yhere  the  old  man  guards  the  crossing 

With  a  red  flag  in  his  hand, 
The  smoky  roses  wither, 

Their  breath  is  dust  and  sand. 
His  life  is  lame  and  feeble 

Since  a  way  car  crushed  his  side, 
And  a  company  letter  promised 

Alms-kindness  till  he  died. 
But  he  coaxes  from  the  waste  heaps 

A  meagre  garden  space, 
And  brushes  the  tearing  cinders 

From  the  rose's  tender  face. 


His  smoky  roses  wither 

Under  the  cinder  and  ash, 
And  the  rod  rose  dims  to  greyness 

In  the  joy  of  its  first  red  flash. 
The  long  days  are  contentless, 

The  yards  are  a  small,  tight  world; 
He  watches  trains  for  Frisco 

That  over  the  plains  are  hurled. 
Against  the  roaring  "mogul" 

That  treads  the  floating  rail, 
How  can  brave  red  petals, 

Or  brave  old  hopes  prevail? 
The  "mogul"  rides  the  east  wind, 

Cleaving  the  dust  and  heat, 
Speeding  from  dawn  to  twilight 

With  thunder  and  lightning  feet. 


The  Consumptive  and  His  Neighbors 

By  Edward  R.  Baldwin,  M.  D. 

DIRECTOR  SARANAC  LABORATORY,  PRESIDENT  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS 


A  CLASSMATE  of  mine  served  as 
medical  officer  of  a  large  sugar 
plantation  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands shortly  after  graduation.  One  of 
his  duties  was  to  inspect  periodically 
the  laborers  and  children  in  the  schools 
for  the  first  signs  of  leprosy.  If  any 
were  discovered,  the  individuals  were 
immediately  banished  to  Molokai,  the 
famous  leper  colony.  Can  any  one 
doubt  that  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  is  to  this  day,  a  tragic  discovery, 
breaking  the  hearts  of  parents  and 
lovers  by  an  enforced  separation  and 
dreaded  worse  than  death  ? 

I  do  not  wish  to  carry  the  parallel 
too  far  in  speaking  of  tuberculosis,  but 
the  attitude  of  a  considerable  number 
of  both  physicians  and  laymen  today  in 
reference  to  tuberculosis  infection  would 
lead  at  once  to  a  similar  result  if  their 
expressed  opinions  were  logically  car- 
ried out.  The  principal  thought  in  their 
minds  is  to  herd  all  the  tuberculous  peo- 
ple together  for  the  safety  of  the  re- 
maining healthy  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion. Indeed,  when  one  of  their  house- 
hold or  employes  has  been  banished, 
they  act,  after  a  campaign  of  fumiga- 
tion and  destruction  of  bedding,  rugs 
and  wearing  apparel,  as  if  all  danger 
had  been  removed.  Such  people  belong 
to  a  class  of  "phobics,"  unfortunately 
numerous  enough  to  make  trouble  for  a 
community,  and,  still  worse,  usually 
some  physician  is  the  one  at  hand  to 
encourage  them. 

Apart  from  the  exaggeration  of  the 
danger  that  inevitably  goes  with  a  tem- 
perament of  this  sort,  the  absurdity  of 
their  position  appears  never  to  impress 
them.  They  seem  to  forget  that  tuber- 
culosis is  a  universal  disease,  often  root- 
ed in  childhood  and  dormant  for  years ; 
usually  insidious  in  its  onset,  frequent- 
ly present  in  an  open  form  in  families 
where  all  the  children  are  innocently 
exposed  by  even  the  most  intelligent 
and  conscientious  people,  including  their 
medical  advisers.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  picture  thus  the  unsuspected  infec- 
tions in  the  home,  to  which  we  can  safe- 
ly trace  60  per  cent  of  all  cases. 

There  is  no  conceivable  way  of  avoid- 
ing innocent  exposure  in  the  average 
home,  rich  or  poor.  In  fact,  so  far  as 
external  conditions  are  concerned,  the 
well-to-do  patient  is  quite  as  likely  to  be 
a  source  of  danger  in  considering  him- 
self somehow  less  infectious  than  the 
less  fortunate  victims.  Contact  with 
children  is  less  intimate  as  a  rule  in  the 
homes  of  the  rich;  yet  the  personal 
habits  of  many  tuberculous  patients, 
both  intelligent  and  prosperous,  is  too 
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often  governed  by  their  personal  con- 
venience or  the  desire  to  conceal  their 
disease,  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  sani- 
tary. 

But  I  have  in  mind  chiefly  the  patient 
who  is  an  innocent  "carrier"  of  open 
tuberculosis.  There  are  many  of  them, 
as  any  specialist's  records  will  show. 
Add  to  these  the  many  poor  who  cannot, 
and  others  who  will  not,  take  precau- 
tions, in  all  levels  of  society,  and  we 
have  confronting  us  a  situation  that 
should  make  the  extreme  ideas  of  con- 
tagionists  appear  ridiculous. 

Pray,  where  shall  we  end  if  we  at- 
tempt to  isolate  the  open  cases  of  tu- 
berculosis? If  that  were  possible,  there 
would  still  be  a  fresh  crop  for  another 
generation  from  those  now  being  in- 
fected in  childhood.  I  would  not  be 
misunderstood  as  disapproving  of  ef- 
forts now  being  made  to  discover  and 
control  the  disease.  On  the  contrary, 
we  need  more  and  better  institutions  for 
incurables,  more  and  better  education 
for  the  people  on  the  subject,  and  above 
all,  a  saner,  more  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  individual  who  is  afflicted 
wjth  tuberculosis.  This  brings  me  to 
the  kernel  of  my  talk. 

What  is  the  real  truth  about  the  edu- 
cated public  today  in  its  attitude?  I 
maintain  that  it  has  been  honestly  led  to 
fear  tuberculosis  as  a  disease  more  than 
ever  before,  but  the  tuberculous  patient 
especially.  This  has  come  about  at  a 
time  when  the  results  of  treatment  have 
become  far  more  encouraging  and  facil- 


ities for  successful  treatment  are  in- 
creasing. It  is  the  logical  result  of 
popular  education  and  has  been  in- 
evitable. 

This  attitude  is  not  always  nor  indeed 
consciously  expressed  by  word  of  mouth 
in  many  cases,  but  in  subtle  ways.  The 
facial  expressions,  the  excuses  friends 
make  in  declining  invitations,  the  ex- 
planations made  by  employers  for  in- 
ability to  take  back  quite  well-arrested 
employes,  are  only  a  few  illustrations 
of  the  workings  of  this  fear.  Some  peo- 
ple are  bearers  of  this  stigma  and  never 
know  it,  such  is  the  cleverness  of  their 
friends  in  concealing  their  dread  of  it. 
Others  are  acutely  sensitive ;  so  that  it 
is  no  surprise  that  they  make  the  same 
effort  to  conceal  the  disease  that  was 
common  in  the  days  when  the  inherit- 
ance idea  prevailed — only  now  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason. 

The  most  difficult  situation  rising 
from  the  fear  of  infection  confronts 
those  of  the  population  who  are  self- 
supporting,  usually  on  salaries,  and  who 
have  health  enough  to  do  practically  a 
full  day's  work.  In  a  few  instances  em- 
ployes have  been  pensioned  or  support- 
ed for  long  periods  by  their  employers, 
but  after  a  year  or  two  if  the  patient 
is  not  perfectly  well,  and  often  if  he  is, 
he  is  apt  to  be  advised  to  find  some 
"light  occupation"  or  an  "easier  job." 
The  firm  regret  that  they  cannot  use  his 
services  nor  continue  further  aid.  I 
know  one  very  generous  corporation 
that  has  to  my  knowledge  supported  six 
employes  in  as  many  years,  but  will 
never  take  them  back  into  their  offices, 
although  three  are  well-arrested,  closed 
cases.  I  presume  the  plea  of  efficiency 
may  be  made  in  this  case,  though  in  my 
opinion,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  management,  it  is 
consciously  or  unconsciously  fear  of  in- 
fection. 

There  is  a  subconscious  fear  in  many 
persons  who  are  in  no  way  cowards.  It 
is  akin  to  the  fear  of  darkness.  I  pre- 
sume the  mystery  of  infection  so  seizes 
upon  the  imagination  that  reason  is 
pushed  into  the  background.  So  fre- 
quently is  the  formula  heard  in  my  pres- 
ence in  answer  to  an  explanation  about 
the  dangers  from  tuberculosis :  "I 
know  you  are  right  about  it,  doctor,  but 
while  I  know  there  is  no  danger,  I  am 
afraid !" 

This  mental  state  is,  I  am  sure,  widely 
existent.  It  is  natural,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  judge,  inevitable.  There  are  in 
consequence  three  tendencies  that  nat- 
urally follow  and,  in  my  observation, 
are  noticeable  today.  First:  A  tend- 
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ency  to  conceal  the  disease  as  long  as 
possible  or  resort  to  half-way  measures 
of  treatment.  Second:  Neglect  of  pre- 
cautions with  the  sputum,  when  to  take 
them  would  be  noticed  by  others. 
Third:  An  unwillingness  to  resort  to 
sanatoria  until  well  advanced  in  the  dis- 
ease. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  difficulties 
of  hospitals  and  sanatoria  to  secure  com- 
petent nurses  and  attendants — a  serious 
matter,  impairing  their  usefulness  and 
rendering  them  less  attractive  to  the  pa- 
tients who  most  need  treatment  in  them. 

I  might  cite  more  dire  results  from 
the  senseless  dread  of  infection  both  on 
the  family  and  patient.  Many  instances 
of  harsh  treatment  have  occurred  where 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  victim,  besides 
suffering  from  the  disease,  was  punished 
for  having  it  at  all.  All  this  exagger- 
ated fear  is  the  by-product  of  popular 
education,  and  an  effort  to  modify  it  has 
already  become  manifest. 

Truths  About  Infection 

THE  SUPPOSED  truths  about  infection 
have  been  presented  too  dogmatically  or 
too  sensationally,  and  physicians  no  less 
than  laymen  have  accepted  half-truths. 

Now,  when  the  facts  are  investigated, 
it  is  readily  found  that  adult  persons  are 
able  to  associate  closely  with  consump- 
tives of  the  most  advanced  form  with- 
out themselves  becoming  diseased.  If 
the  danger  is  so  real  there  should  be 
some  proof  of  it,  but  all  the  evidence  is 
against  it.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  danger  to  everyone  without  dis- 
crimination, when  it  should  have  been 
restricted  for  the  most  part  to  children. 

The  significance  of  this  fact  is  still 
not  sufficiently  appreciated,  nor  do  phy- 
sicians in  general  realize  the  enormous 
influence  of  early  infection  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  in  later  life. 
Many  persons  obtain  the  idea  that  some 
recent  exposure  to  tuberculosis  can  ac- 
count for  the  onset  of  the  disease  short- 
ly afterward.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few 
such  cases  are  accounted  for  in  such  a 
simple  way.  It  is  all  too  evident  from 
an  inquiry  into  the  history  of  tuber- 
culous patients  that  some  time  in  their 
childhood  the  seed  was  first  sown  which, 
lying  dormant  until  the  years  of  stress 
or  careless  living,  became  active  and 
was  then  first  recognized. 

It  is  then  most  important  to  make  our 
campaign  for  the  protection  of  children 
and  if  we  can  succeed  in  this,  we  shall 
have  little  tuberculosis  in  adults.  The 
civilized  world  is  already  well  infected 
and  the  children  of  this  generation  are 
only  here  and  there  well  protected.  In- 
dustrial and  housing  conditions  continue 
bad:  also,  reckless  living  and  alcoholism 
are  frequent.  The  result  is  that  tuber- 
culosis continues  excessively  prevalent 
in  spite  of  a  lower  death-rate.  Every- 
one is  bound  to  encounter  the  infection 
sooner  or  later — readily  in  childhood 
but  with  little  effect  on  adults. 


The  reasons  why  we  adults  go  on  in 
good  health  unscathed  by  the  disease,  not 
only  in  casual  contact  with  consump- 
tives but  in  close  association  as  well,  are 
probably  complex.  In  our  generation  at 
least,  so  few  escaped  early  infection  that 
there  is  a  certain  vaccination  against 
subsequent  infection.  This  is  supported 
by  experiment.  More  than  this  is  the 
fact  that  ordinary  good  health  renders 
us  virtually  immune  to  infection,  or  any- 
how to  its  development  into  disease.  It 
is  even  possible  to  defy  all  the  laws  of 
health  and  escape  this  disease ;  many  do 
it  and  succumb  to  other  diseases  far 
more  dangerous  when  the  infection  is 
once  acquired.  How  many  of  us,  let 
me  ask,  would  survive  a  virulent  ty- 
phoid or  pneumococcus  infection  were 
we  subjected  to  as  frequent  exposure  to 
inhalation  or  ingestion  in  any  way  of 
these  micro-organisms? 

The  evidence,  certainly,  is  all  in  favor 
of  the  belief  that  the  tubercle  bacillus 
exists  as  a  mild  parasite  in  the  over- 
whelming mass  of  humanity  that  re- 
ceives and  harbors  the  germ.  Well-de- 
fined conditions  of  childhood  exposure 
in  the  family  lead  to  the  further  out- 
break of  the  disease  later  in  life  in  so 
many  cases  that  we  are  tempted  to  class 
tuberculosis  as  a  childhood  disease.  The 
few  that  seem  to  come  from  recent  in- 
fections later  in  life  and  from  outside 
the  family  belong  to  the  class  of  un- 
avoidable accidents  of  life,  at  least  un- 
der present  imperfect  social  conditions. 
Rarely  can  a  definite,  prolonged  expos- 
ure to  a  tuberculous  individual  be  traced 
in  such  cases.  If  so,  the  question  is  al- 
ways open,  whether  a  previous  infection 
had  not  been  present. 

In  the  name  of  sane  living  and  think- 
ing, why  should  an  adult  in  reasonably 
good  health  have  any  fear  of  tubercu- 
losis? And  why  should  not  these  facts 
be  brought  out  more  clearly?  If  the 
risk  of  infection  to  adults  were  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  risks  of  illness, 
death  or  serious  injury  from  other 
causes,  there  might  be  more  excuse  for 
the  fear;  but  in  my  opinion  the  daily 
risks  taken  by  the  phthisiophobics  in 
travel,  in  eating  and  drinking  or  in 
their  several  occupations,  far  exceed 
their  risk  in  contact  with  tuberculosis. 

As  previously  remarked,  the  evidence 
is  abundant  of  exposure  without  result- 
ing harm/  and  the  consumptive,  whether 
at  work  or  at  play,  whether  recognized 
or  concealed,  will  be  with  us  for  many 
years  to  come.  On  the  one  hand,  hard 
conditions  of  life,  ignorance  and  human 
greed  will  continue  to  breed  more  tuber- 
culosis ;  on  the  other,  overstrain  and 
vicious  living  will  continue  to  predis- 
pose those  who  escape  early  infection 
and  poverty.  During  this  generation 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  segregating  any 
large  number  of  tuberculous  patients 
from  their  children.  Our  education 
must  go  much  further  in  homes  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor  alike,  more  and  bet- 


ter institutions  or  homes  for  the  ad- 
vanced as  well  as  incipients  must  be 
placed  within  the  reach  ot  all  classes, 
and  these  homes  should  be  made  home- 
like as  well  as  attractive.  The  best 
type  of  medical  and  nursing  skill  should 
be  enlisted  and  not  frightened  away 
from  the  tuberculous.  Every  tubercu- 
lous family  should  have  its  home  made 
into  a  sanatorium  so  far  as  possible,  as 
it  is  quite  inconceivable  that  a  majority 
of  the  tuberculous  will  resort  to  institu- 
tions. 

Prevention  Campaigns 

A  SYSTEMATIC  survey  of  every  com- 
munity from  the  sanitary  and  social 
standpoint  would  be  almost  the  first  step 
in  an  ideal  campaign  of  prevention. 
The  attention  would  then  be  focussed  on 
the  children  with  the  idea  of  saving  the 
coming  generation  from  infection,  or  if 
found  infected  to  save  them  from  the 
remote  consequences  in  the  form  of  open 
pulmonary  or  other  forms  of  tubercu- 
losis. 

When  all  these  things  are  done  and 
much  more,  we  could  take  up  the  prob- 
lem of  dismissing  all  the  open  tubercu- 
lous employes  in  government,  municipal 
and  industrial  positions,  the  tuberculous 
school-teachers,  house-maids,  cooks  and 
waiters.  Of  course,  we  should  not  stop 
there,  for  those  who  remain  should  be 
periodically  examined  and  those  who  are 
dismissed  cannot  be  shut  up  or  isolated 
without  pensions  or  new  occupations 
not  likely  to  endanger  the  children,  to 
say  nothing  of  adults. 

Meantime  before  this  millennial,  non- 
tuberculous  state  is  accomplished,  shall 
not  good  citizens  be  willing  to  associate 
with  the  tuberculous  in  a  kindly,  sympa- 
thetic way  and  take  their  chances? 
They  must  of  necessity  associate  with 
many  unrecognized  and  undiagnosed 
persons ;  why  not  with  those  whom 
they  know  to  be  afflicted?  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  some  trouble  were  taken 
to  show  well-meaning  people  now  suf- 
fering from  fear,  many  of  them  would 
modify  their  attitude  toward  the  tuber- 
culous patient. 

The  person  whose  dread  of  the  sight 
of  a  tuberculous  patient  is  based  on 
aesthetic  reasons  is  another,  but  I  think 
similar,  problem.  In  this  great  world 
war,  these  emotions  have  to  be  controlled 
and  are  being  controlled  by  many  brave 
women  nurses  near  the  battle-fields. 
The  same  unselfish  kindness  and  disre- 
gard of  the  unpleasant  sights  and  sounds 
can  be  cultivated  toward  the  wounded  in 
the  great  army  of  the  tuberculous.  It 
is  less  dramatic,  less  romantic  perhaps, 
but  no  less  helpful  in  the  campaign  of 
prevention  and  the  war  against  tuber- 
culosis. The  road  is  made  easier  for 
the  sufferers,  too.  Life  holds  so  little 
for  those  who  carry  about  them  the 
marks  of  the  disease,  that  whatever  we 
do  to  lessen  the  distress  softens  the  bit- 
terness like  a  balm  for  the  wounded. 
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There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
public  officials  to  deal  with  tuberculous 
poor  people  as  with  ordinary  paupers, 
when  in  many  instances  the  only  cause 
of  the  poverty  is  tuberculosis,  with  its 
enforced  hardships.  Every  considera- 
tion is  sacrificed  to  the  object  of  isolat- 
ing the  patient  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
Even  the  insane  are  better  housed  and 
nursed.  The  result  is  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. A  disinclination  or  refusal  of 
many  patients  to  go  to  an  institution 
early  enough  for  favorable  results,  or 
to  save  the  family  from  infection.  In 
short,  a  very  ineffectual  way  of  pre- 
vention and  ultimately  a  very  expensive 
one.  There  should  be  enough  sentiment 
created  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  the 


public  attitude  as  well  as  the  official  at- 
titude which,  after  all,  is  the  reflection 
of  the  taxpayer's  views. 

The  cruel  opposition  to  the  presence 
of  tuberculous  patients  near  any  desir- 
able residence  section,  and  the  cry  of 
danger  raised  when  it  is  purposed  to 
erect  a  sanatorium  or  hospital  in  a  place 
both  healthful  and  accessible,  are  echoes 
of  the  insane  lengths  to  which  agitation 
has  brought  us. 

No  progress  of  value  will  be  made  by 
those  means  of  prevention  that  drive 
patients  to  concealment  and  sacrifices 
by  their  friends  to  keep  them  out  of  hos- 
pitals. 

The  stigma  of  a  contagious  disease  is 
upon  the  tuberculous  individual  of  to- 


day. It  was  never  justified  to  the-  ex- 
tent now  prevalent.  It  is  our  duty  to  so 
modify  it  and  to  teach  the  public  some 
truths  applicable  alike  to  every  disease 
or  contagion:  namely,  that  life  is  sur- 
rounded by  risks;  that  most  of  the  risks 
of  disease  are  avoidable  by  a  reason- 
ably careful  life;  but  especially  that  the 
risk  of  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  least  to 
fear  among  the  persons  who  reach  the 
age  of  maturity ;  that  whether  they 
know  it  or  not,  they  will  be  exposed  any- 
way from  the  present  widespread  exist- 
ence of  unrecognized  cases;  and  that 
finally,  children  should  be  better  pro- 
tected in  the  home  and  elsewhere  be- 
cause the  danger  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  age  of  the  individual. 


The  Donnithornes 

By  Elsie  Ball 


THE   Donnithorne   children   were 
an  unpleasant-looking  lot.    There 
were    four   of  them   besides   the 
baby — four      skinny,       sallow,      stringy- 
haired  creatures  with  claw  fingers  and 
uneasy  black  eyes.    To  see  them  coming 
down   the    street    with    the   battered    old 
go-cart  in  their  midst  was  a  signal   to 
everybody  to  put  portable  belongings  out 
of  reach. 

It  wasn't  the  fault  of  the  town  that 
the  Donnithornes  weren't  brought  up 
right.  The  town  had  certainly  done  well 
by  them.  On  one  occasion  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society  had  furnished  clothes  for 
the  whole  family,  so  that  they  could  go 
to  Sunday-school;  but  they  went  only 
one  Sunday.  They  didn't  appreciate  the 
ladies'  work  at  all,  although  every  effort 
was  made  to  arouse  in  them  a  proper 
sense  of  gratitude.  Of  course,  the 
clothes  were  second-hand  and  didn't  fit 
them  perfectly,  but  they  were  a  great 
improvement  over  the  rags  they  had  been 
wearing;  and  besides,  the  children  got 
them  honestly.  As  Harold  Smith  told 
Jim  Donnithorne,  "You  didn't  have  to 
steal  that  suit ;  I  gave  it  to  you." 

JIM  DONNITHORNE,  SR.,  wasn't 
such  a  bad  fellow.  Nobody  blamed 
him  for  the  way  his  children  behaved.  His 
virtues  were  mostly  negative,  to  be  sure, 
but  you  couldn't  expect  him  to  have  any 
ambition  with  such  a  wife  and  family. 
His  worst  failing  was  laziness.  He  was 
always  taking  a  week  or  so  off  because 
he  thought  he  was  sick.  It  was  the  ac- 
cepted theory  among  the  neighbors  that 
all  he  really  needed  was  a  little  jollying, 
but  on  a  certain  morning  last  June 
he  disproved  this  theory  once  and  for- 
ever. Jollying  goes  a  long  way,  but  there 
is  no  use  whatever  in  jollying  a  dead 
man. 

On  this  fateful  morning  the  Donni- 
thornes found  themselves  in  their  usual 


predicament  of  being  without  money. 
Accordingly,  the  town,  personified  by 
Hank  Nichols,  trustee,  took  charge  of 
the  funeral  arrangements.  These  ar- 
rangements would  have  been  simple 
enough  had  it  not  been  that  Mrs.  Donni- 
thorne insisted  that  Jim  had  especially 
desired  to  be  buried  in  Salem  Valley, 
beside  his  father  and  mother.  Salem 
Valley  was  ten  miles  away,  and  that 
meant  railroad  fare  and  additional  under- 
taking. But  you  can't  argue  with  a 
woman  when  her  husband  has  just  died 
and  her  children  are  crying  around  her. 
Hank  Nichols  stretched  his  authority  a 
little,  and  the  next  morning  had  poor 
Jim's  body  sent  to  Salem  Valley.  Mrs. 
Donnithorne  took  what  little  change 
there  was  in  the  house  and  bought  a 
ticket  for  herself,  taking  the  baby  and 
little  Willie  with  her. 

Hank  Nichols — he  really  was  too  easy 
to  be  a  trustee — was  all  kindness  that 
morning.  He  took  Mrs.  Donnithorne  to 
the  train,  saw  that  the  pine  box  was 
lifted  on  carefully,  gave  each  of  the 
children  a  nickel  as  they  stood  looking 
after  the  engine,  and  cuffed  Bill  Jordan 
for  asking  them  if  they  were  going  to 
celebrate.  Then  he  set  himself  to  think- 
ing what  provision  was  best  to  make 
for  the  family. 

Jim  could  be  put  on  a  farm ;  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
him.  There  would  be  any  number  of 
kitchens  open  to  Marg  and  he  would  see 
that  she  went  to  school  part  of  the  time, 
too.  Even  little  Dellie  might  be  placed 
in  a  family  where  there  were  small  chil- 
dren to  be  taken  care  of.  Willie  would 
have  to  be  put  in  an  institution.  Mrs. 
Donnithorne  could  surely  support  her- 
self and  the  baby. 

So  far.  so  good.  But  meanwhile  the 
three  of  them,  Jim  and  Marg  and  Dellie, 
had  gone  home,  breaking  their  hearts 
because  they  couldn't  go  to  the  funeral. 


They  sat  down  on  the  back  steps  of 
their  ramshackle  cottage  and  talked  over 
the  situation  sadly. 

"He  won't  have  no  flowers,"  Dellie 
said.  "Other  folks  always  has  flowers 
at  funerals." 

"They's  one  thing  we  could  do,"  Jim 
said  thoughtfully.  "We  could  hitch  ol' 
Nipper  to  the  cart,  'n'  go." 

"The  wheel's  off  the  cart,"  objected 
Marg,  beginning  to  look  hopeful  never- 
theless. 

"I  can  fix  it,"  said  Jim  confidently. 
"I  found  a  bolt  yesterday  that'll  fix  it." 

They  pulled  the  cart  out,  and,  sum- 
moning all  their  strength,  managed  to 
get  the  wheel  in  place  and  the  bolt  tight- 
ened. Then  they  brought  old  Nipper — 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  catching  him — 
and  with  bits  of  string  and  leather  re- 
inforced the  worn  harness  and  hitched 
him  to  the  cart. 

Nipper  was  a  relic  of  "Pa's"  teamster 
days.  He  was  an  unsightly  skin-covered 
skeleton,  spending  most  of  his  time  try- 
ing to  gather  a  scanty  living  from  the 
grass  in  the  alleys  and  back  yards.  But 
to  the  children  the  outfit  made  quite  a 
creditable  appearance,  and  much  com- 
forted they  climbed  into  the  seat  and 
turned  Nipper's  head  down  the  road. 

Their  work  in  repairing  the  cart  had 
been  heavy  and  their  muscles  ached.  It 
was  a  hot,  oppressive  day,  breathless 
and  tense.  Wild  roses  drooped  by  the 
roadside.  Delia  wanted  to  get  out  and 
gather  some  to  carry  to  the  funeral,  but 
Jim  thought  they  had  better  wait  until 
they  were  nearer  Salem  Valley.  "You'll 
want  'em  to  look  fresh,  Dellie."  he  said. 

"Won't  Ma  be  surprised?"  said  Marg. 

"She'll  be  glad  we  thought  o'  bringin' 
flowers,"  said  Delia  contentedly. 

Old  Nipper  went  along  slowly  until 
they  were  about  a  mile  from  town. 
Then  he  stopped.  Jim  tried  to  urge 
him  on,  but  he  refused  to  move.  The 
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children  climbed  out  of  the  cart  and  led 
him  to  the  side  of  the  road.  Perhaps 
it  he  could  rest  a  while  and  eat  grass — 
eat !  The  thought  came  with  startling 
suddenness.  They  had  quite  forgotten 
dinner,  and  their  breakfast  had  been 
brief  and  meager. 

Delia  began  to  cry. 

"Keep  still,  Dellie !"  said  Jim  crossly. 

"She  don't  have  to  keep  still !"  flashed 
Marg,  turning  upon  him  fiercely.  "I 
guess  she's  got  a  right  to  cry !  Her 
Pa's  dead !"  And  she,  too,  wept. 

Jim  walked  up  and  down  the  road- 
side, disconsolately  kicking  the  grass. 
After  a  bit  he  came  back  with  a  few 
wild  strawberries  in  his  hand. 

"Don't  cry,  Marg,"  he  said  gently. 
"They's  a  place  on  a  little  ways  where 
they's  lots  of  berries.  We'll  git  ol'  Nip- 
per started  again  now." 

Old  Nipper,  rested  and  refreshed,  was 
ready  to  travel  a  little  farther.  A  half 
mile  or  so  they  went.  Then  he  stopped 
again.  This  time  the  children  gathered 
rose  petals  and  ate  them,  and  found  a 
few  more  berries.  The  heat  and  their 
hunger  was  making  them  faint.  Delia 
picked  an  armful  of  flowers  and  they 
started  on  once  more.  Old  Nipper's 
steps  grew  slower  and  slower,  and  a  third 
time  he  stopped. 

"It  ain't  no  use,"  said  Jim.  "We  can't 
git  there.  They've  got  him  buried  by 
now." 

"O-o-oh !"  wailed  Delia.  "He  didn't 
have  no  flowers !" 


Jim  and  Marg  swallowed  hard  and 
winked  fast.  Then  Marg  spoke  in  a  low 
tone,  "Shall  we  go  back,  Jim?" 

"I  guess  we  better,"  he  said.  But  turn- 
ing the  cart  was  too  much  for  it,  and 
the  treacherous  wheel  slipped  off.  "Oh, 
oh,  be  careful !"  Marg  and  Delia 
screamed  as  they  felt  themselves  falling. 

The  children  picked  themselves  up 
from  the  dust  and  looked  dismally  at 
the  wreck.  There  was  no  way  of  re- 
pairing it  now.  The  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  leave  the  broken  cart  by  the  road- 
side and  lead  Nipper  home. 

They  untied  the  knots  and  unbuckled 
the  straps  and  started  back.  A  clap  of 
thunder  startled  them.  Up  from  the 
northwest  a  black,  funnel-shaped  cloud 
was  coming  rapidly.  Jim  turned  Nipper 
loose  and  caught  the  girl's  hands.  There 
was  a  little  shelter  under  a  bank  on  one 
side  of  the  road  and  beneath  this  the  chil- 
dren threw  themselves  fac^  downward. 
Another  clap  of  thunder,  then  blackness, 
and  a  teremendous  swirl  of  wind.  They 
clung  to  one  another,  trembling.  There 
were  strange  sounds  in  the  air,  and  evil 
spirits  in  the  wind.  They  could  hear  the 
crash  of  trees.  Then  came  the  rain ;  not 
in  drops,  but  from  a  cloudburst. 

It  was  dark  when  three  bedraggled 
little  figures  made  their  painful  way  to 
the  roofless  "porch"  in  front  of  the  Don- 
nithorne  cottage.  Their  clothing  was 
beaten  and  torn,  and  at  each  step  the 
water  gurgled  in  their  worn  old  shoes. 
Little  Delia,  sobbing  quietly  at  intervals. 


was  hanging  on  Marg's  skirt  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  she  clung 
tightly  to  a  handful  of  petalless  flower 
stems. 

The  house  looked  strange  and  desolate. 

"Dast   you   to   go   in?"    asked    Marg. 

Jim  laid  his  hand  on  the  latch  and 
turned  away  shuddering. 

"It's  so  kind  of  lonesome,  Marg,"  he 
said. 

Little  Delia  sank  down  upon  the  broken 
boards  of  the  porch  floor,  her  clammy 
garments  falling  limp  about  her. 

"He's  gone  !"  she  sobbed.  "He's  gone  ! 
Oh,  oh !  He  didn't  have  no  flowers !" 

WELL,  dear  me,  how  sentimental 
one  can  get  over  nothing !  To  be 
sure,  it  was  too  bad  that  no  one  thought 
of  sending  the  children  to  the  funeral; 
but  really,  they  wouldn't  have  appre- 
ciated it.  They  were  born  vagabonds. 
Indeed,  it  wasn't  more  than  three  days 
after  this,  when  the  trustee  went  to  tell 
the  children  about  the  places  where  they 
could  work  and  go  to  school,  that  he 
found  the  >cottage  empty.  No  one  knew 
anything  about  where  the  family  had 
gone. 

People,  especially  the  farmer  who  was 
to  have  had  Jim,  were  very  much  annoy- 
ed by  this  ungrateful  behavior.  Of 
course,  it  was  really  the  best  thing  under 
the  circumstances ;  the  town  was  well 
rid  of  them;  but  it  did  seem  like  a  funny 
way  to  act,  after  all  that  had  been  done 
for  them.  Such  people  ! 


The  State,  the  Man,  and  the  Job 

By  A.  y.  Portenar 

SUPERINTENDENT  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  NEW  YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


IN  1914  the  Legislature  of  the  state 
of  New  York  passed  an  act  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  a  public 
employment  bureau.  On  January  4,  1915, 
the  first  office  of  the  bureau  was  opened 
in  Brooklyn,  and  by  April  of  that  year 
four  other  offices  had  been  opened  in 
Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Al- 
bany. 

The  bureau  is  maintained  entirely  at 
the  cost  of  the  state.  Not  only  is  the 
exaction  of  fees  forbidden,  but  the  ac- 
ceptance of  gratuities  is  a  misdemeanor. 
A  director  is  at  the  head  of  the  bureau 
and  the  branches  are  conducted  by  super- 
intendents. The  bureau  aims  to  establish 
an  exchange,  a  meeting  place,  for  all  who 
work  and  all  who  hire,  so  that  they  may 
naturally  and  readily  find  each  other, 
and  so  eliminate  the  waste  of  time,  effort 
and  money  involved  in  the  present  hap- 
hazard methods  of  seeking  employment 
and  seeking  employes.  There  is  no  job 
so  small  as  to  be  beneath  its  dignity,  and 
no  job  so  big  as  to  be  beyond  its  efforts. 

A  little  more  than  seventeen  months 
ago,  I  received  my  appointment.  I  had 


been  a  printer  for  thirty-seven  years,  and 
when  I  came  to  my  new  job  I  had  every- 
thing to  learn,  but  nothing  to  unlearn. 
I  knew  how  it  felt  to  be  out  of  work, 
for  I  had  drained  that  cup  to  the  dregs. 
So  at  least  I  could  bring  to  the  new  field 
the  sympathy  which  is  born  of  the  full- 
ness of  knowledge. 

I  was  first  introduced  to  a  profusion 
of  forms,  accompanied  by  an  involved 
explanation  of  how  to  use  them.  I 
looked  as  wise  as  nature  would  permit, 
but  I  must  confess  to"  a  sinking  feeling 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  I  almost 
wished  I  was  back  at  the  linotype  ma- 
chine. But  what  seemed  complex  really 
proved  to  be  simple.  In  a  week  I  found 
that  the  mastery  of  the  system  was 
within  the  compass  of  my  intelligence. 

Part  of  my  first  work  was  the  regis- 
tering of  applicants,  a  task  that  seemed 
simple,  but  was  really  complex — a  task 
that  can  never  be  mastered.  It  seemed 
easy  but  monotonous  to  ask  one  man 
after  another  his  name  and  address, 
whether  'he  was  married,  how  long  he 
had  lived  here,  etc.  But  then  comes  the 


question  of  occupation  and  experience. 
A  man  says  he  is  a  painter.  Very  well; 
how  long  has  he  been  a  painter?  Twenty 
years.  Good,  again;  he  has  been  a 
painter  twenty  years.  What  more  is 
necessary?  Another  is  a  machinist  and 
a  third  is  a  farm  hand. 

We  began  to  realize  that  there  was 
something  lacking  on  the  registration 
cards  when  a  painter  who  could  do  dec- 
orating, or  who  would  work  on  a  scaf- 
fold, or  who  counted  paperhanging 
among  his  accomplishments  was  sought 
by  an  employer.  We  might  be  called  up- 
on to  supply  a  machinist  who  was  an  ex- 
pert on  the  milling  machine,  or  one  who 
could  run  a  turret  lathe.  A  farm  hand 
might  have  worked  all  his  life  on  a  grain 
farm,  and  have  everything  to  learn  about 
a  dairy  farm  or  a  truck  farm. 

As  with  the  trades,  so  with  office  help. 
A  clerk  is  a  clerk  for  statistical  purposes, 
but  not  for  selection  to  be  sent  to  a  par- 
ticular place.  A  bank  clerk  will  not 
serve  in  the  underwriting  department  of 
an  insurance  company ;  casualty  insur- 
ance is  not  the  same  as  fire,  and  life 
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differs  from  both.  A  stenographer  who 
will  do  very  well  for  a  mercantile  house 
will  be  refused  consideration  in  a  law 
office,  while  a  clothing  salesman  is  not  a 
good  man  to  send  to  a  hardware  store. 

So  it  happened  that  when  I  had  been 
doing  this  work  for  a  month  I  could  not 
do  it  as  swiftly  as  on  the  second  day. 
I  learned  that  all  stationary  firemen  do 
not  have  licenses,  but  that  some  em- 
ployers will  not  hire  a  man  without  one. 
A  blacksmith  who  has  worked  in  a  foun- 
dry will  not  do  at  all  for  a  wagon  builder. 
The  self-confident  youth  who  has  had 
six  months'  tuition  in  a  business  college 
is  not  a  bookkeeper,  although  he  is  prone 
to  describe  himself  as  such.  The  sub- 
divisions are  infinite  and  the  man  who 
stands  behind  the  registration  desk 
should  know  them  all. 

Judgment  or  Sympathy 

THE  NEXT  thing  to  be  learned  was  the 
exercise  of  discrimination  in  referring 
applicants  to  employers.  It  is  very  hard 
to  refuse  opportunity  to  a  man  who  is 
pleading  desperately,  particularly  when 
his  card  tells  you  he  has  a  family,  and 
has  been  out  of  work  for  some  time.  It 
is  hard  even  when  the  circumstances  are 
not  so  compelling,  but  the  applicant 
eagerly  assures  you  that  he  has  had  the 
precise  experience  required,  but  forgot 
to  mention  it  when  his  card  was  being 
made  out.  Yet  there  is  nothing  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  prestige  and  useful  exten- 
sion of  the  bureau's  work  as  to  exasper- 
ate the  employer  by  sending  him  people 
not  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy  reported. 
Sometimes  one  subordinates  judgment  to 
sympathy  somewhat  more  readily  because 
judgment  is  daily  proven  fallible.  Per- 
sons are  sent  out  upon  whose  chances  one 
would  be  willing  to  stake  the  next  pay 
check,  but  they  return  with  a  rejection; 
while  the  rather  unlikely  candidate  is 
reported  hired  the  next  morning.  Never- 
theless, business  and  not  sentiment  must 
be  our  guide,  and  the  best  we  can  do 
is  to  sugar-coat  the  refusal  as  well  as 
we  are  able. 

Applicants  have  a  trick  of  accepting 
introduction  cards  and  then  carefully 
keeping  away  from  the  job.  Or  they  do 
a  worse  thing  by  accepting  the  place  of- 
fered and  then  failing  to  report  for 
work.  In  either  case  they  injure  the 
standing  of  the  bureau  and  prevent  some 
more  willing  person  from  getting  the 
work.  When  an  applicant  is  guilty  of 
these  delinquencies  the  fact  is  noted  on 
his  card,  and  he  owes  us  an  explanation 
before  we  can  send  him  out  again. 

On  the  other  hand  employers  some- 
times show  little  consideration,  as  when 
they  request  us  to  send  a  person,  and 
then,  although  we  use  the  utmost  dili- 
gence, they  hire  a  chance  comer  before 
our  applicant  arrives.  Another  unpleas- 
ant occurrence  is  when  the  employer  au- 
thorizes us  to  say  that  the  wage  shall 
be  a  certain  sum,  and  then  when  the  ap- 
plicant appears  he  is  offered  less,  which 


also  causes  the  vials  of  wrath  to  be 
poured  on  our  heads. 

A  public  employment  bureau  needs  a 
large  and  varied  registracion  and  it  also 
needs  orders  from  employers.  There- 
fore, as  the  work  developed  it  became 
apparent  that  employers  must  be  inform- 
ed of  the  existence  of  the  bureau  and  of 
its  potential  usefulness  to  themselves. 
Charles  B.  Barnes,  director  of  the  bu- 
reau, decided  that  personal  solicitation 
was  the  best  means  for  securing  this  re- 
sult. This  part  of  our  work  was  in- 
trusted to  me,  and  for  a  year  nearly  all 
of  my  time  has  been  occupied  in  visiting 
factory  superintendents  and  office  man- 
agers. 

I  interview  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  Sometimes  the  inter- 
views are  extremely  brief,  but  more 
often  I  am  given  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Quite  frequently  the  men  I  see  are  much 
interested  and  inquire  closely  into  de- 
tails. My  rule  is  to  take  all  the  time  a 
man  is  willing  to  give  me.  Very  few  of 
the  men  I  call  on  know  anything  about 
the  bureau  when  I  enter  their  offices. 
The  most  common  misconception  is  that 
we  handle  only  unskilled  labor,  and  that 
skilled  mechanics  and  office  workers  can- 
not be  obtained  through  the  bureau.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  occupation 
so  completely  represented  as  office  work- 
ers. Often  I  have  to  tell  employers  sev- 
eral times  that  we  do  not  charge  appli- 
cants any  fees,  but  the  fact  always  elicits 
commendation  when  they  do  get  it. 

Once  in  a  while  I  find  a  crank  who 
says  that  we  are  nothing  but  a  band  of 
tax-eaters,  and  one  irascible  gentleman 
said  he  would  rather  petition  the  legis- 
lature to  wipe  us  out  than  ask  us  to  do 
anything  for  him.  But  in  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  my  explanation  secures 
hearty  approval.  "Glad  you  came  in," 
"Good  thing  to  know,"  "Ought  to  be  en- 
couraged," are  the  usual  comments. 
They  promise  to  save  my  card  and  use 
it  when  there  is  occasion,  and  I  have 
found  that  this  is  not  merely  a  conven- 
tional dismissal.  Sometimes  we  do  not 
hear  from  them  for  months,  but  then 
they  call  me  up  by  name,  which  shows 
that  they  have  literally  kept  their  prom- 
ise. 

I  divide  my  time  among  the  various 
classes  of  employment.  For  example,  I 
canvass  a  factory  district  in  Brooklyn 
thoroughly  for  a  month,  then  spend  an 
equal  time  in  lower  New  York  in  the 
skyscraper  office  buildings,  and  then  go 
further  uptown  to  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  or  grocery  section. 

Sometimes  I  am  given  an  order  more 
as  a  challenge  than  because  the  employer 
thinks  I  can  find  a  suitable  person.  In 
the  office  of  a  large  insurance  agency  I 
was  asked  if  I  could  find  a  man  familiar 
with  marine  insurance.  The  manager 
told  me  he  had  been  looking  for  such  a 
man  for  two  months.  He  knew  every- 
body in  that  line  around  the  insurance 
district  in  lower  William  street,  so  our 


chances  did  not  look  very  bright.  How- 
ever, I  asked  him  to  tell  me  all  the  de- 
tails and  let  me  try. 

A  few  days  later,  a  man  came  into 
the  office  who  said  he  had  been  a  clerk 
with  the  Chicago  Elevated  Railway 
Company  for  five  years.  As  he  was 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  I  inquired  what 
he  had  done  before  that.  The  answer 
made  my  ears  go  up.  He  had  been  en- 
gaged in  marine  insurance  for  eleven 
years.  He  is  working  for  that  insurance 
firm  now. 

Another  case  was  even  more  remark- 
able. Down  in  the  Swamp,  where  the 
leather  men  congregate,  I  was  asked  if  1 
could  get  a  man  who  spoke  German  and 
Spanish,  and  knew  the  importing  end  of 
the  hide  business.  I  must  confess  that 
that  combination  made  me  feel  more  than 
doubtful.  But  nil  desperandum  is  a  good 
motto  in  this  business,  and  I  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  try.  The  very  next  day  our 
man  happened  in — happened  in  quite 
casually.  We  always  ask  applicants  if 
they  know  any  language  other  than  Eng- 
lish. This  man  knew  German  and 
Spanish.  He  was  of  German  extraction 
and  had  spoken  that  language  all  his 
life.  Spanish  he  had  learned  in  Mexico 
while  working  with  a  house  that  dealt  in 
hides,  but  he  supposed  that  such  experi- 
ence was  of  little  use.  Jumping  Jehosa- 
phat !  Well,  the  rest  of  the  story  is  ob- 
vious. 

These  were  somewhat  unusual  in- 
stances. A  more  ordinary  occurrence 
will  much  better  illustrate  the  daily  need 
and  usefulness  of  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Bureau.  I  visited  a  contractor  who 
was  putting  up  a  big  building  in  Brook- 
lyn. He  had  never  heard  of  the  bureau 
before,  but  was  quite  willing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  facilities,  so  he,  asked  me 
to  get  him  a  dozen  laborers.  It  hap- 
pened that  common  labor  was  rather 
scarce  at  the  time.  I  went  to  the  office, 
but  there  were  no  laborers  in  waiting. 

Seeking  the  Jobless 

A  NOTION  came  into  my  mind  which  1 
have  since  applied  on  several  other  oc- 
casions. I  walked  across  Brooklyn 
bridge  and  noted  the  appearance  of 
every  man  I  met,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  shoes.  If  the  shoes  indicated 
a  laborer,  and  the  rest  of  his  attire  was 
in  keeping,  I  considered  his  gait.  Any 
such  who  were  walking  briskly  were  not 
approached,  but  those  who  appeared  to 
be  in  no  hurry  to  get  anywhere  I  stopped 
and  spoke  to.  Five  men  were  thus  ac- 
costed. Each  one  turned  out  to  be  a 
laborer  out  of  work,  and  all  expressed 
themselves  as  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
get  a  job. 

Public  employment  bureaus  cannot 
create  jobs,  but  they  can  do  much  to- 
ward reducing  unemployment.  The 
measure  of  their  usefulness  is  in  the 
hands  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  created — employers  and  those  who 
seek  employment. 
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HEALTH 


Hygiene  behind  the  Counter 


IN  its  year's  work,  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Hygiene  of  the  New  York 
Retail  Drygoods  Association  has 
found  some  serious  physical  conditions 
among  employes  in  the  department  stores 
of  Greater  New  York  and  has  secured 
from  store  owners  and  employes  alike  a 
degree  of  hearty  co-operation  that  has 
made  possible  a  pronounced  improve- 
ment in  those  conditions. 

Dr.  Morris  J.  Kahn,  secretary  of  the 
committee,  says  that  several  firms  who 
are  members  of  the  Retail  Drygoods 
Association  have  undertaken  medical 
supervision  which  calls  for  a  periodical 
examination  of  every  individual  in  their 
employ.  Such  routine  examination  has 
discovered  cases  of  kidney  and  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  diabetes,  and  many  cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  was  found 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  applicants  for 
employment  at  Wanamaker's  were  af- 
fected by  tuberculosis.  Another  store 
had  twenty-four  cases  out  of  one  thou- 
sand employes ;  at  Bloomingdale's,  four 
cases  were  found  in  the  first  250  routine 
examinations. 

Epidemics  have  by  this  work  undoubt- 
edly been  frequently  averted.  Records 


show  that  throughout  practically  every 
month  in  the  year  cases  of  infectious  dis- 
ease are  found  in  store  employes — 
malaria,  typhoid,  tonsilitis,  etc.,  the 
prompt  isolation  of  which  is  the  only 
sure  way  of  escaping  an  outbreak. 

When  employes  are  found  ill,  by  the 
physician  during  his  hours  on  duty,  they 
are  sent  home  with  instructions  for  care 
until  the  following  morning,  and  are  ad- 
vised to  consult  a  family  physician.  If 
unable  to  return  to  work  the  next  day 
they  are  visited  by  store  physician  or 
nurse  and  when  necessary  referred  to  a 
hospital  where  arrangements  are  made 
for  their  admission.  Milder  cases  re- 
quiring only  dispensary  care  are  sent  to 
various  clinics.  Some  stores  grant  leaves 
of  absence  for  clinic  calls  to  employes 
who  have  passes  from  the  physician, 
without  deducting  the  time. 

The  work  of  the  Industrial  Hygiene 
Committee  is  not  remedial  only,  writes 
Dr.  Kahn.  It  is  in  a  large  social  sense 
preventive.  For  instance,  a  nurse 
recently  discovered  a  girl  with  active 
signs  of  syphilis  working  among  other 
girls  in  the  office  of  a  certain  store.  Yet 
in  that  office  the  common  drinking-cup 


was  still  in  use.  The  case  was  detected 
and  reported  for  treatment,  sanitary 
drinking-cups  were  installed,  and  a  situa- 
tion grave  not  only  to  the  employes  but 
to  the  public  was  corrected. 

The  preventive  value  of  this  work  is 
felt  by  the  employes  also,  for  a  prolonged 
sickness  is  often  avoided  by  timely  at- 
tention. At  Bloomingdale's.  where  the 
physician  gives  short  daily  talks  to  em- 
ployes during  the  lunch  hour,  a  remark- 
able reduction  has  occurred  in  the  num- 
ber registered  on  the  weekly  sick  list. 
During  1914  and  early  in  1915  the  weekly 
sick  list  of  the  store  ran  from  13  to  28 
with  an  average  of  19.  For  the  last  six 
months  of  1915,  the  period  during  which 
these  health  talks  were  given,  the  sick 
list  fell  from  2  to  12  with  an  average  of 
5  each  week.  The  physician  noticed 
also  that  a  larger  number  of  early  cases 
of  "colds'*  anj  other  infections  sought 
his  attention,  whereas  at  first  employes 
came  to  him  only  in  late  stages  of  sick- 
ness when  their  condition  was  such  as 
to  require  from  one  to  six  weeks'  ab- 
sence from  work. 

A  distinct  commercial  value  in  addi- 
tion to  the  increased  efficiency  and  sav- 
ing of  time,  stands  out  in  this  work  of 
improved  personal  hygiene.  A  customer 
is  attracted  to  a  person  of  wholesome  ap- 
pearance who  will  promptly  and  quite 
excusably  shrink  from  a  clerk  whose 
hair  shows  the  presence  of  vermin,  or 
who  is  careless  in  controlling  a  cough. 

Still  further,  Dr.  Kahn  shows,  the 
work  reaches  out  into  the  social  sur- 
roundings of  employes.  During  the 
winter  season  frequent  applications  are 
received  from  employes  telling  of  in- 
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CONDITIONS    MAKING    FOR    FATIGUE    AND    ILL 

y^  SPECIAL  rating  has  recently  been  decided  upon  by 
all  Massachusetts  insurance  companies  for  manufac- 
turers who  establish  hospitals  in  their  plants  and  employ 
public  health  nurses.  This  decision  lias  given  an  impetus  to 
the  work  of  the  Health  in  Industry  Committee  of  the  Bos- 
ton Association  for  the  Relief  and  Control  of  Tuberculosis. 
Posters  and  photographs  furnished  by  t!:is  committee  are 
traveling  all  over  the  state  to  factories  and  societies  holding 


HEALTH;  THOSE  AIDING  HEALTH  AND    EFFICIENCY 

health  weeks.  In  this  ^vork,  are  co-operating  members  of 
the  state  Department  of  Health,  the  state  Board  of  Labor 
and  Industries,  the  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee 
and  other  organizations. 

The  room  on  the  left  shows  insanitary  conditions — dust, 
confusion,  stools  without  backs,  for  instance, — needing  the 
public  health  supervision  that  has  secured  order  and  clean- 
liness in  the  room  on  the  right. 
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sufficient  food,  lack  of  coal,  and  sickness 
at  home,  all  of  which  are  factors  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  matter  of  personal 
efficiency.  The  store  nurse,  and  occa- 
sionally the  store  physician,  visiting  these 
homes  discover  also  such  significant 
facts  as  alcoholism,  drug  using  and 
mental  deficiency. 

The  Committee  on  Industrial  Hygiene 
closes  its  report  by  urging  an  extension 
of  this  work,  and  expressing  the  belief 
that  in  view  of  the  surroundings  and 
physical  needs  of  many  department  store 
employes,  this  health  work  should  be 
planned  constructively  to  include  as  an 
essential  part  of  its  developments  even- 
ing gymnasium  classes  and  other  means 
of  recreation  and  physical  development. 

Like  many  "welfare"  reports,  however, 
this  of  Dr.  Kahn's  fails  to  trace  a  con- 
nection between  home  conditions  and 
wages. 

THE   WOMAN    PHYSICIAN: 
A    SYMBOLIC    STUDY 

THE  bas-relief  (a  v  photograph  of 
which  is  shown  on  the  cover  of 
this  issue)  recently  presented  to  the 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  by  Dr.  Rosalie 
Slaughter  Morton  of  New  York,  repre- 
sents the  interests  and  activities  of  a 
woman  physician. 

The  central  figure  typifies  the  doctor 
as  general  practitioner,  specialist,  pro- 
fessor, hospital  superintendent,  social 
•educator,  etc.,  her  pose  showing  stead- 
fastness, progress,  capability  and  sym- 
pathy. Around  her  are  grouped  figures 
of  such  as  turn  to  her  for  guidance  or 
tor  relief.  On  the  left  is  the  young 
mother  who  has  brought  her  daughter 
to  the  physician  whose  co-operation  she 
seeks  in  developing  the  child  from  youth 
to  maturity.  Over  her  shoulder  is  seen 
the  prematurely  old,  disillusioned,  defiant 
outcast,  who  comes  hoping  to  escape  the 
physical  and  mental  infirmities  resulting 
from  dissipation. 

In  the  background  are  dimly  discern- 
ahle  a  feebleminded  girl  and  an  alcoholic 
criminal, — the  degeneracy  that  is  part  of 
the  physician's  social  problem. 

In  front  of  this  trio  stands  a  Chinese 
student,  representative  of  the  foreigners 
who  come  to  this  country  for  medical 
training.  Nearby,  the  veiled  woman  of 
the  Mohammedan  countries,  the  Hindu 
woman,  and  the  woman  from  the  Egyp- 
tian desert,  suggest  the  missionary  work 
done  by  American  students.  In  the  left 
background  are  students  approaching 
their  ideal — one  with  test-tube  in  hand, 
marking  the  laboratory  research  worker. 
In  the  left  foreground,  a  mother  with 
her  young  baby  represents  maternity 
service. 

Nearer  the  doctor  are  first,  a  figure 
thankfully  rising  to  her  feet,  typifying 
the  work  of  the  internist,  who,  through 
correct  diagnosis,  makes  possible  the  re- 
storation of  health;  then  a  blind  girl 


whose  face  is  alight  with  hope ;  and  a 
deaf  girl  who  brings  to  mind  the  relief 
given  by  women  who  have  specialized  in 
diseases  of  the  ear,  nose  and  throat. 
Chronic  illness  is  represented  by  the  old 
woman  on  the  right  who  comes  for 
alleviation  from  the  suffering  that  c'an- 
not  be  cured.  A  mother  holds  up  her 
sick  child,  emphasizing  the  work  of  those 
who  specialize  in  diseases  of  children. 

Standing  beside  the  nurse  who  carries 
a  surgeon's  apron  and  an  ether  cone,  is 
the  hospital  interne  looking  up  from  a 
temperature  chart.  A  young  wife  is 
being  brought  to  the  gyneologist  by  her 
husband.  A  crippled  boy  represents  the 
need  of  the  work  so  successfully  done 
by  orthopedic  surgeons  and  behind  him 
stands  a  tuberculous  working  girl.  In 
the  foreground,  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  co- 
worker  with  the  surgeon,  ministers  to  a 
soldier.  A  head  with  flying  hair,  with 
a  look  of  genius  gone  wrong,  shows  in- 
sanity and  indicates  the  searching  analy- 
tical studies  being  made  by  women  into 
the  causes  of  insanity,  and  the  obliquities 
from  the  normal  which  are  so  classed. 

Far  to  the  right  are  clinic  patients, 
who  with  the  student  group  on  the  ex- 
treme left,  suggest  a  coming  together  of 
those  who  need  help  with  those  who  are 
prepared  to  give  it. 

The  bas-relief  is  an  interpretation  of 
Dr.  Morton's  conception  of  the  maternal 
spirit  which  especially  animates  women 
to  lessen  suffering  and  heal  the  sick. 
This  ideal  was  given  shape  and  life  by 
the  deft  hands  of  a  woman  sculptor, 
Clara  Hill,  pupil  of  Augustus  St.  Gau- 
dens,  Deny  Puech,  Injalbert,  and  Ernest 
Dubois.  Miss  Hill  has  a  Julian  Academy 
Medal  and  a  sculptor's  prize,  Seattle  Ex- 
position, 1909.  She  has  exhibited,  in  the 
Paris  Salon,  the  New  York  Academy, 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery,  and  the  Panama  Exposi- 
tion in  San  Francisco. 

NEW    JERSEY    INVITING 
MALARIA 

A  PRACTICAL  hint  to  northern 
sanitarians  may  be  found  in  a 
recent  report  by  Major  P.  M.  Ashburn, 
Medical  Corps,  United  States  Army,  con- 
cerning the  tendency  of  malaria  mos- 
quitoes to  follow  human  beings,  even  to 
great  distances.  The  frequently  men- 
tioned flights  at  Gatun  are  proof  of  this. 
Major  Ashburn  went  to  the  Canal 
Zone  as  general  inspector  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Tie  soon  learned,  from 
conversation  with  sanitary  inspectors, 
that  places  which  a  few  years  ago,  when 
populated,  had  been  hot-beds  of  malaria 
and  great  breeding-places  of  Anopheles 
mosquitoes,  now,  since  the  inhabitants 
had  moved  elsewhere,  have  few  or  no 
Anopheles.  And  further,  even  the  tem- 
porary camps  of  construction  gangs  have 
been  known  to  bring  malaria  carriers 
into  a  neighborhood:  the  departure  of 
workmen,  it  has  been  noted,  was  fol- 


lowed by  a  disappearance  x>f  Anopheles. 
One  important  demonstration  of  this 
habit  occurred  at  a  contractor's  camp  at 
Cano  Saddle.  The  camp  was  opened  in 
November,  1913,  in  a  previously  unin- 
habited location.  Promptly  the  number 
of  Anopheles  began  to  increase,  rising 
into  hundreds  during  the  four  months  of 
the  camp's  existence,  abruptly  dropping 
again  when  camp  was  broken,  May  1. 
From  the  inspector's  weekly  record  the 
following  figures  are  taken: 

Week  Entliny  Mnlaria  Carriers 

December     6,  1913 6 

December    13,   1913 34 

December   20,  1913 165 

January     31,  1014 1,211 

March  7,   1914 3,277 

May  9,  1914 87 

By  the  middle  of  December  the  in- 
spectors predicted  malaria,  though  the 
first  actual  cases  appeared  only  in  the 
first  week  of  February.  On  March  18, 
malaria  was  found  in  the  blood  of  9.7 
per  cent  of  the  workmen;  on  March  31, 
malaria  was  in  the  blood  of  20  per  cent; 
the  percentage  was  yet  higher  in  April, 
when  the  adaptation  between  the  ma- 
larial organism  and  its  "host"  had  be- 
come established. 

"We  are  justified  in  stating,"  con- 
cludes Major  Ashburn,  "that,  at  Cano 
Saddle,  a  place  highly  favorable  to 
malaria.  .  .  .  Anopheles  did  not 
greatly  abound  until  after  the  laborers 
had  been  there  for  three  weeks  or  more, 
and  malaria  made  no  headway  until 
after  two  months.  It  is  probable  that 
that  uninhabited  place  was  also  unin- 
habited by  mosquitoes  capable  of  bearing 
malaria  until  the  workmen  took  them 
there  and  created  conditions  particularly 
favorable  for  their  breeding." 

The  problems  of  the  Canal  Zone  are, 
it  seems,  in  course  of  being  imported 
into  some  hitherto  malaria-free  states. 
The  demand  for  labor,  especially  in  war 
industries,  and  the  cessation  of  much  of 
the  work  on  the  canal,  have  resulted  in 
the  migration  of  Mexican  and  Negro 
workmen  from  Panama  to  the  great  ex- 
plosives of  New  Jersey. 

This  means  that  centers  of  malarial 
infection  will  almost  undoubtedly  be 
created  in  this  state,  for  mosquitoes 
abound  and  wherever  there  are  mos- 
quitoes in  this  country,  some  specimens 
of  Anopheles  are  found.  Of  late  years 
they  have  been  of  no  great  importance 
in  the  North  because  the  malarial  or- 
ganism was  lacking;  but  now,  human  car- 
riers of  the  organism  are  arriving  on 
the  scene  and  the  chain  will  be  com- 
plete. 

Years  ago  Robert  Koch  told  the  Italian 
government  that  the  solution  of  the 
malaria  problem  in  Italy  lay  in  ridding 
the  land  of  human  carriers,  since  the 
mosquito  could  never  be  wholly  elimi- 
nated. In  consequence,  Italy  undertook 
an  extensive  free  quinine  treatment  of 
her  malarial  population.  The  same  situ- 
ation will  face  New  Jersey  unless  prompt 
preventive  measures  are  taken. 
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SOCIAL  THEMES  IN  MEDICAL 
MEETINGS 

THE  dominant  note  in  many  of  the 
medical  conventions  this  spring  has 
been  health  insurance.  The  objection 
encountered  in  Great  Britain — that  phy- 
sicians were  not  adequately  informed  be- 
fore the  insurance  law  went  into  effect — 
can  never  be  offered  in  this  country  by 
any  doctor  who  keeps  in  touch  with  his 
profession. 

Surgeon-General  Blue,  in  his  presi- 
dential address  before  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  Detroit,  included 
health  insurance  among  the  important 
questions  facing  the  medical  profession 
now  and  for  the  immediate  future. 

The  report  of  the  association's  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Insurance,  appointed  a 
half-year  ago,  will  be  for  a  long  time  a 
source-book  for  those  desiring  to  know 
just  how  health  insurance  is  working  in 
different  countries.  Dr.  Alexander  Lam- 
bert, the  secretary,  sketched  briefly  the 
systems  of  Denmark,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  France,  Norway,  Russia,  Bel- 
gium and  Great  Britain,  indicating  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  each. 

In  the  United  States,  Dr.  Lambert 
showed,  health  insurance  is  as  yet  limit- 
ed to  commercial  companies  and  to 
benefits  in  trade  unions,  fraternal  so- 
cieties and  employers'  organizations. 
But,  as  shown  in  the  report  to  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions by  Dr.  B.  S.  Warren  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  sanitary  adviser  to 
the  commission,  the  most  satisfactory 
results  come  from  governmental  sys- 
tems. 

Such  important  details  as  the  extent 
of  benefits  under  insurance,  the  scope 
of  treatment,  relation  to  physicians, 
methods  of  remuneration,  etc.,  are  all 
fully  discussed  in  Dr.  Lambert's  docu- 
ment. Not  only  was  his  report  accepted, 
but  every  state  society  was  urged  to  ap- 
point a  committee  on  social  insurance. 

The  report  of  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  sketched 
briefly  the  progress  of  its  work  since 
1904.  At  that  time,  says  the  report, 
"this  country  had  over  half  of  the 
world's  supply  of  medical  colleges.  Only 
a  few  of  these  institutions  were  well 
conducted."  The  association's  campaign 
for  improved  medical  education  began 
in  1905.  Among  the  results  of  this  de- 
cade of  improvement,  slow  but  steady; 
are  these  facts:  In  1904,  the  percentage 
of  medical  colleges  having  higher  re- 
quirements was  2.5;  in  1915,  it  was  87.4. 
In  1904,  6.3  per  cent  of  the  medical 
students  were  in  colleges  of  high  stand- 
ard;  in  1915,  80  per  cent  were  in  these 
colleges.  A  trifle  over  6  per  cent  of 
medical  graduates  were  from  high  grade 
schools  in  1904;  75  per  cent  graduated 
from  such  schools  in  1915. 

As  a  minimum  standard  of  legal  re- 
quirements the  council  reported  the  fol- 
lowing as  today  most  widely  accepted 


throughout  the  United  States:  a  four- 
year  high  school  course,  followed  by 
two  years  of  collegiate  work ;  a  four- 
year  medical  course,  and  one  year  as  an 
intern  in  a  hospital.  The  report  laid 
special  emphasis  on  the  advantage  of 
this-  intern  year.  The  next  step  in  the 
council's  work  is  to  be  the  inspection  of 
hospitals  throughout  the  country,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  internship. 

Appreciation  of  the  mergers  by  which 
several  small  and  partly  equipped  col- 
leges become  one  strong  central  institu- 
tion with  thorough  equipment  was 
strongly  expressed  in  the  report.  Ex- 
tension of  such  facilities  as  laborator- 
ies of  anatomy  and  pathology  and  of 
clinics  of  all  types  was  also  urged.  A 
"new  form  of  quackery"  was  scored  in 
the  report — the  chartering  of  institutions 
called  "school?"  or  "colleges"  which 
promise  to  turn  out  in  a  few  months  by 
correspondence  or  otherwise,  specialists 
in  the  various  branches  of  medicine. 

The  Committee  on  Women's  and  Chil- 
dren's Welfare  had  distributed  during 
the  year  10,000  copies  of  a  baby  book 
containing  score  card,  measuring  scale, 
list  of  books  on  the  care  of  children, 
and  a  classification  of  babies  entering 
contests.  They  have  co-operated  with 
the  Children's  Bureau  in  baby  week 
campaigns  and  acknowledge  the  valu- 
able support  from  state  and  county  fair 
associations.  As  to  the  general  value  up 
and  down  the  land  of  this  plan  of  meas- 
uring and  scoring  babies  there  was  but 
one  opinion,  and  that  definitely  favor- 
able to  the  place. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note,  though  a  lay- 
man may  be  unable  to  understand  even 
the  titles  of  the  large  majority  of  papers 
presented  in  the  scientific  assembly  of 
the  convention,  that  the  gold  medal  for 
scientific  achievement  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  E.  C.  Rosenow  of  Rochester,  Minn., 
for  his  work  in  "elective  localizations 
of  organisms" — which  is,  being  inter- 
preted, the  curious  tendency  of  a  germ 
of  one  type  to  select  unerringly  as  his 
place  of  active  operations  that  particu- 
lar part  of  the  body  least  able  to  re- 
sist him.  Dr.  Rosenow  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  first,  to  announce  the 
connection  between  infections  of  the 
tonsils  or  of  dental  root  canals  and 
"rheumatism"and  other  diseases  of  the 
joints. 

The  section  on  preventive  medicine 
and  public  health  had  three  important 
symposiums — on  health  administration, 
on  health  in  industry  and  on  food  in- 
spection. At  the  session  on  industrial 
hygiene,  the  discussion  turned  again  to 
health  insurance,  especially  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  wage-earner  and  to  national 
health. 

At  the  discussions  on  "legislation  and 
medicine"  which  occupied  the  sessions 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
assembling  just  before  the  convention 
of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
discussion  of  social  insurance  again 


showed  the  interest  of  physicians  in  the 
new  movement.  Insurance  against  ac- 
cident, sickness  and  unemployment  was 
explained  and  the  relation  of  medical 
benefits  to  existing  health  agencies  also 
discussed.  State  and  interstate  sanitary 
regulations  and  legislative  protection 
against  patent  medicine  and  medicine 
fakers  were  considered. 

In  one  other  important  group  of  phy- 
sicians the  discussion  turned  also  to 
health  insurance.  The  Conference  of 
State  and  Territorial  Boards  of  Health, 
assembling  in  Washington  at  the  call  of 
the  surgeon-general  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  passed  a  resolution  endorsing 

"principles  of  government  system  of 
health  insurance,  not  only  to  improve 
the  economic  status,  efficiency  and  health 
of  our  people  through  better  scientific 
treatment  of  the  sick,  but  also  to  make 
disease-prevention  by  communities,  state 
and  nation,  vastly  more  efficient." 

The  "pure  milk  convention"  met  this 
year  in  Cincinnati. 

The  death  of  a  little  child  in  1888 
through  the  use  of  impure  milk  has 
meant  the  life  of  many  little  children 
through  the  movement  to  secure  pure 
milk.  In  1893  the  first  medical  milk 
commission  was  organized  in  Essex 
county,  .N.  J.  There  are  now  twenty- 
seven  such  commissions  in  the  United 
States;  and  one  in  London  and  one  in 
Vienna  have  been  built  upon  the  Ameri- 
can model.  In  1907  an  American  As- 
sociation of  Medical  Milk  Commission- 
ers was  organized.  For  the  tenth  time, 
this  national  society  has  held  an  annual 
meeting,  each  year  bringing  an  increased 
and  more  varied  attendance. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  con- 
vention members  was  that  perhaps  the 
time  would  come  "when  the  medical 
milk  commissions  would  have  served 
their  purpose  and  would  be  supplanted 
by  some  kind  of  government  control"; 

but  this  would  be  "only  after  the  mis- 
sionary effort  of  the  medical  profession 
though  its  milk  commissions  shall  have 
educated  dairymen  and  consumers  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  high  stand- 
ards set  before  them." 

The  convention  discussed  the  milk 
problem  from  apparently  every  angle. 
The  bacteriologist  spoke  from  the  plat- 
form ;  so  did  the  farmer :  likewise  the 
"public  health  man,"  and  the  editor  of  a 
commercial  milk  journal.  And  they  told 
of  the  latest  progress  in  checking  infec- 
tion of  herds  from  tuberculosis  and 
other  animal  diseases ;  dealing  with  sick- 
ness among  the  human  beings  on  a  dairy 
farm  :  in  distributing  safely  and  quickly, 
and  in  inspecting  all  along  the  line. 

The  scope  of  the  program,  character 
of  attendance  and  the  careful  apparatus 
revealed  for  safeguarding  milk  supplies, 
leave  the  impression  that  the  pure  milk 
problem  is  more  and  more  "up.  to  the 
public."  No  reason  is  evident  why  the 
householder  who  insists  on  pure  milk 
should  not  have  it. 
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Social  Agencies 


Teaching  Thrift  Through   Trash 


NOW  that  school  children  through- 
out the  country  are  enjoying 
their  long  vacation,  and  parents 
are  better  able  than  ever  to  see  the  many 
excellent  uses  to  which  childish  hands 
and  childish  enthusiasm  can  be  put,  the 
time  seems  ripe  to  consider  a  suggestion 
that  has  been  made  by  a  Minneapolis 
business  man  as  to  "how  the  public 
schools  can  prevent  public  waste."  The 
suggestion  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
American  people  are  among  the  most 
wasteful  of  all  nations,  and  that  the  only 
hope  of  changing  this  is  to  bring  up  chil- 
dren to  a  realization  of  our  economic 
weakness. 

"Xow  that  the  penny  savings  banks 
are  so  well  established  in  many  public 
schools,"  writes  Walter  Henry  Hull,  the 
originator  of  the  idea,  to  THE  SURVEY, 
"it  seems  that  the  American  educators 
should  take  another  step  that  will  teach 
greater  thrift  and  less  waste  to  the 
American  school  children.  This  step 
would  be  the  establishment  at  public 
schools  of  depots  where  valuable  ma- 
terials now  classed  by  most  of  us  as 
waste  materials  could  be  assembled  and 
the  value  of  each  particular  item  brought 
in  by  the  child  to  be  credited  .to  his  or 
her  savings  bank  account. 

"In  every  household  in  this  country 
there  are  lying  around  in  attics,  closets, 
basements  and  outbuildings,  waste  ma- 
terials of  great  value  in  the  aggregate 
but  of  little  value  in  small  quantities. 
In  fact  the  housekeeper  considers  them 
of  such  little  value  that  when  the  junk 
man  calls  he  is  politely  told  there  is 
nothing  around  that  would  interest  him. 

"Former  president  Theodore  Hofeller 
of  the  National  Association  of  Waste 
Material  Dealers  says:  'Dealers  in 
things  that  not  very  long  ago  were  con- 
sidered useless  and  even  unprofitable 
trash  have  built  up  a  business  that  in 
capital  involved  and  material  handled 
ranks  with  most  recognized  industries, 
(jreater  results  have  been  obtained  from 
saving  of  waste  materials  than  from  the 
irrigation  of  barren  lands.  The  waste 
material  dealers  are  the  true  conserva- 
tionists. They  have  reclaimed  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  dump  heaps  through- 
out the  country.' 

"Is  there  any  class  better  fitted  to  col- 
lect waste  materials  and  preserve  valu- 
able items  such  as  iron,  glass,  paper, 
rags,  wood,  rubber  and  innumerable  other 
commodities  than  the  school  children? 
In  every  home  one  goes  into,  there  are 
piles  of  old  newspapers  and  magazines, 
old  rubbers  and  shoes,  woolen,  silk  and 
cotton  rags,  bottles  and  other  discarded 


glassware,  pieces  of  old  copper,  iron, 
zinc  and  other  metals,  all  of  which  are 
extremely  valuable  at  present  on  account 
of  the  war. 

"Since  the  war,  some  rags  have  gone 
up  500  per  cent  in  value.  Woolen  rags 
are  almost  worth  their  weight  in  gold 
and  bring  more  than  raw  wool.  With 
crude  rubber  at  $1  a  pound  and  all  the 
warring  nations  gobbling  every  ounce 
they  can  seize  or  buy,  no  wonder  there 
is  a  steady  demand  for  old  garden  hose, 
rubbers,  tires,  arctics,  tubes,  wringers, 
etc.  Prices"  in  these  discards  of  life 
fluctuate  daily,  just  as  do  stocks  and 
bonds. 

"Rags  that  brought  4  cents  a  pound  be- 
fore the  war  now  bring  14.  This  country 
imports  $2.000.000  worth  of  rags  every 
year  just  to  make  writing  paper.  Old 
tinfoil  brings  30  cents  and  siphon  tops 
are  worth  25  cents  a  pound.  Old  bones 
are  worth  $25  per  ton.  Scrap  copper 
is  worth  almost  as  much  as  new  metal. 
Old  tin  can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 
Scrap  iron  was  worth  $10.75  a  ton  be- 
fore the  war  and  is  now  worth  $18.50. 
Old  corn  cobs  are  now  made  into  fuel 
and  railroad  ties." 

Factories  have  largely  eliminated  this 
waste,  says  Mr.  Hull,  but  the  same  spirit 
of  thrift  has  not  entered  the  average 
household.  He  continues: 

"Let  us  assume  that  some  typical  pub- 
lic school  was  taken  and  on  the  school- 
house  lot  in  some  out-of-the-way  place 
a  small  frame  building  was  erected  with 
bins  built  therein  for  storing  various 
kinds  of  materials  collected  by  the  chil- 
dren. There  would  also  be  accurate 
scales  and  other  accessories  needed  in 
the  business.  The  teachers  would  then 
instruct  the  children  regarding  the  pro- 
posal to  collect  all  valuable  materials 
around  the  home  for  which  the  parents 
had  no  use.  Possibly  a  little  circular 
would  be  printed"  giving  a  list  of  all  ma- 
terials that  were  of  value  as  well  as 
the  price  per  pound  for  each  item. 

"A  certain  time  would  be  allowed  be- 
fore school  opened  each  morning  and 
noon  when  the  children  could  take  the 
materials  they  had  collected  to  the  depot 
and  get  credit  for  the  items  turned  in. 
Suppose  a  child  brought  in  five  cents 
worth  of  iron,  three  cents  worth  of  rags 
and  six  cents  worth  of  old  paper.  The 
total  would  be  credited  to  the  penny  sav- 
ings bank  account  of  the  child.  This  in 
itself  would  be  a  tremendous  inducement 
to  encourage  thrift. 

"One  of  the  teachers  would  have  to 
take  charge  of  the  depot  where  the  ma- 
terials were  received  and  see  that  all 
items  brought  in  were  properly  weighed 


and  credited  to  the  right  child.  In  a 
large  city,  where  there  were  a  number 
of  schools  conducting  separate  depots,  a 
competent  business  man  could  be  em- 
ployed by  the  school  board  to  look  after 
the  marketing  of  the  waste  materials 
collected.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
would  run  into  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars a  year  and  involve  several  carloads 
of  material. 

"Once  this  scheme  was  put  into  opera- 
tion the  children's  parents  would  assist 
them  in  every  way  and  the  competition 
among  the  pupils  would  be  keen  to  see 
who  could  make  the  most  each  month. 
If  the  twenty-five  million  school  children 
of  this  country  collected  only  $1  worth 
each  of  waste  material  a  year  the  total 
would  be  a  staggering  sum." 

COOK    COUNTY    BUREAU    OF 
SOCIAL  HYGIENE 

BY  RECENT  action,  the  Cook 
County  Board  has  amalgamated 
the  various  social  service  departments 
which  have  developed  in  the  charity  and 
legal  service  of  the  county,  which  in- 
cludes Chicago,  during  the  past  decade. 
These  departments  have  been  initiated  in 
response  to  social  needs.  No  one  of  them 
was  authorized  by  legislative  enactment 
and  hence  had  no  legal  status.  Because 
of  the  diversity  in  occasion,  in  man- 
ner, in  time  and  in  authority  of  their 
origin,  they  have  remained  unco-ordi- 
nated. 

These  departments  dealt  with  the  non- 
support  cases  in  the  County  Court,  the 
insane  patients  in  the  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital, the  boys  and  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  21  held  to  the  Crim- 
inal Court,  the  plaintiffs  in  sex  crime 
cases  before  the  grand  jury,  the  plaintiffs 
in  bastardy  cases  in  the  Municipal 
Courts,  the  children  committed  by  the 
Juvenile  Court  to  subsidized  children's 
institutions,  the  dependent  adults  in  the 
County  Infirmary. 

The  workers  in  these  departments 
were  not  under  civil  service  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By  the  amalgamation  of  all  these  de- 
partments the  existing  positions  of  su- 
perintendents are  abolished  and  the  po- 
sition of  superintendent  of  the  Social 
Service  Department  of  Cook  county 
created  at  a  salary  of  $3,000.  The  en- 
tire department,  including  the  superin- 
tendent, is  placed  in  the  classified  serv- 
ice. 

Initiated  by  Amelia  Sears  as  she  was 
leaving  the  county  service  to  become  su- 
perintendent of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association,  the  organization  of  the 
county's  social  service  as  now  perfected 
gives  a  legal  status  to  this  department 
thus  created  under  "the  powers  of  the 
County  Board,"  so  that  it  will  hereafter 
be  recognized  as  a  branch  of  the  charity 
service  of  Cook  county.  With  the  crea- 
tion of  this  department,  large  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  for  the  practice  of  ad- 
vanced methods  of  social  work  with  the 
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Mot  mentally  deficient  but  lacking  in  Iminc  training,  these  inmates  of  an 
institution  for  the  feebleminded  hai'c  for  a  year  been  doiny  domestic  service 
in  private  homes  in  Rome,  N  )'.  This  is  the  rented  town  house  in  which 

they  live 


possibility  of  standardizing  the  entire 
county  service. 

The  appointment  of  Gertrude  Howe 
Britton  as  superintendent  of  the  depart- 
ment places  at  the  head  of  its  combined 
agencies  a  woman  of  long  and  varied 
experience  in  social  work.  After  twelve 
years  or  more  of  service  at  Hull  House 
in  nursery  and  kindergarten  work,  for 
eight  years  she  bore  a  leading  part 
in  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association.  As  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Education  she  has  been 
especially  interested  in  promoting  the 
use  of  public  school  buildings  as  neigh- 
borhood centers. 

Simultaneously  with  this  co-ordination 
of  the  county  service,  Judge  Merritt  W. 
Pinckney  extended  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Juvenile  Court  of  'Cook  county  to 
include  recurrent  investigations  of  the 
families  of  dependent  children  placed  by 
the  court  in  subsidized  institutions. 

This  decision  is  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  only  through  continual  observa- 
tion of  the  families  whose  dependent 
children  become  wards  of  the  state, 
could  the  intent  of  the  law  be  carried 
out.  Such  investigation  was  undertaken 
by  the  county's  former  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  proved  to  be  so  indis- 
pensable that  it  has  now  been  taken  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
FOR  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

THAT  Philadelphia  should  have  a 
professional  school  for  social 
workers  of  the  first  rank  was  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  local  committee  of  social 
workers  appointed  last  month  to  con- 
sider the  future  welfare  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  of  Social  Service.  The 
school  in  Philadelphia  was  organized  six 
years  ago  to  meet  a  definite  need.  In 
the  words  of  the  committee,  the  service 


since  rendered  has  been  "of  such  value 
as  not  only  to  justify  its  support  by  the 
community  on  its  present  basis,  but  on 
a  basis  making  possible  even  more  effi- 
cient service  in  the  future." 

For  some  time  opportunities  for  in- 
creasing usefulness  have  been  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  school.  An  able  vol- 
unteer finance  committee  is  now  actively 
at  work  raising  an  adequate  budget. 

The  board  of  directors  has  secured  as 
director  of  the  enlarged  and  reorganized 
school  Bernard  J.  Newman  who  resigns 
as  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Housing  Association.  Mr.  New- 
man is  a  graduate  of  the  Meadville 
Theological  School  and  of  the  School  of 
Public  Health  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
lie  lias  also  pursued  special  courses  in 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 
and  in  Harvard  University,  and  has  made 
a  special  study  of  factory  welfare  work 
and  housing  in  England. 

His  teaching  experience  includes  work 
during  the  past  four  years  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  Social  Service,  the  sum- 
mer school  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1915  session)  and  the  summer 
school  of  the  Meadville  Theological 
School,  where  he  will  again  give  work 
this  summer,  including  a  laboratory 
course,  in  which  a  complete  social  survey 
of  Meadville  will  be  carried  out. 

For  eight  years  he  was  head  of  an 
institutional  church  in  Brooklyn.  In 
1911  be  went  to  Philadelphia  to  head  the 
newly  created  Philadelphia  Housing 
Commission,  now  the  Philadelphia  Hous- 
ing Association.  As  its  executive  secre- 
tary, he  not  only  organized  the  work  of 
the  commission  but  put  the  subject  of 
housing  "on  the  map"  in  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia  became  the  first  city  in  the 
country  to  have  a  "white  list''  of  low- 
renting  sanitarv  houses. 


HOUSEHOLD  WORK  FOR  LIFE 
TRAINING 

A  WORKING  girls'  colony,  through 
which  girls  not  actually  defective 
but  lacking  home  training  and  worldly 
experience,  can  be  sent  into  the  com- 
munity to  work  for  their  living,  has  been 
found  so  successful  in  connection  with 
Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  that  it  is  being  continued  a  second 
year.  This  asylum  is  one  of  the  state's 
institutions  for  -the  feebleminded.  The 
colony  was  started  in  a  rented  house  in 
Rome  last  October,  and  sixty-seven  girls, 
inmates  of  the  asylum,  through  it  were 
afforded  opportunities  for  domestic  serv- 
ice in  private  homes. 

The  girls  do  housework,  sewing  and 
common  cooking  by  the  day,  week  or 
month.  Their  services  can  be  secured 
by  telephone  on  short  notice.  They  work 
for  fifty  cents  a  day  or  thirty  cents  a  half 
day. 

"These  girls  are  not  defectives,"  says 
Dr.  Charles  Bernstein,  superintendent  of 
the  asylum,  "but  are  girls  who  have  been 
orphans  and  have  never  known  the 
natural  home,  and  when  later  in  life  they 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  they  have 
been  unable  to  get  along  because  of  lack 
of  proper  home  training  and  natural 
worldly  experience.  As  a  result,  they 
were  sent  to  this  asylum  for  study,  care 
and  training.  We  are  sending  them  out 
to  work  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
trained  and  tested  here  to  see  if  they 
can  get  in  touch  with  the  world  under 
normal  conditions  and  thus  learn  to  be 
self-sustaining  and  have  their  entire 
freedom." 

The  girls  served  226  families  during 
the  year.-  A  number  worked  one  or  two 
days  a  week  at  different  places,  about 
half  of  them  having  regular  places  where 
they  stayed  continuously.  They  earned 
$3,278.91.  This  not  only  sufficed  to  sup- 
port them,  with  all  bills  paid  and  money 
in  the  bank  to  the  colony's  credit  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  each  girl  had  an 
individual  savings  account,  one  girl  hav- 
ing as  much  as  $50  to  her  credit.  It 
required  about  one-third  of  the  earnings 
of  the  girls  to  support  the  colony,  in- 
cluding salaries,  rent,  provisions,  and 
other  items. 

Of  the  sixty-seven  girls  who  worked 
through  the  year  forty-two  remained  at 
the  end  and  twenty-five  were  returned 
to  the  asylum  for  the  following  reasons: 
Nine  for  social  offenses,  such  as  flirting 
on  the  street,  being  boisterous  on  the 
street,  noisy  at  the  colony,  etc ;  nine  of 
the  younger  girls  because  they  had  not 
had  sufficient  training :  and  seven  others 
because  of  sickness  or  because  their  serv- 
ices were  worth  more  to  the  institution 
than  they  were  getting  outside. 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare."  says 
Dr.  Bernstein,  speaking  of  the  work  of 
the  colony,  "that  the  results  of  our 
year's  experience  amply  justifies  us  in 
deciding  to  go  on  with  the  work." 
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This  expansion  of 
Mr.  Koren's  essays  re- 
cently contributed  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
is  a  very  readable  and 
entertaining  presenta- 
tion of  a  very  dry- 
subject,  if  one  may 
use  such  a  term  as 
applied  to  anti-prohi- 
bition, for  the  book  is 
essentially  a  brief  for 
that  form  of  propa- 
ganda. In  the  preface  Mr.  Koren  uses 
the  word  propaganda  as  connoting  ac- 
tivities opposed  to  alcohol,  but  the  well- 
informed  reader  will  insist  that  there  is 
also  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  alcohol, 
and  that,  to  use  Mr.  Koren's  words  as 
applied  to  "alcohology,"  "it  astounds  the 
critical  investigator  by  the  crudity  of  its 
methods  of  investigation,  the  triviality 
of  much  of  its  subject  matter,  the  glar- 
ing methodological  defects  and  the  con- 
sequent questionableness  of  its  general 
conclusions." 

Mr.  Koren  states  as  regards  present 
knowledge  of  the  social  aspects  of  the 
drink  question,  "our  fact  basis  is  amaz- 
ingly weak."  This  may  be  truly  said  of 
many  chapters  in  this  book,  which  gives 
encouragement  to  the  so-called  moderate 
drinker  and  arouses  little  apprehension 
in  the  mind  of  the  free  drinker  regard- 
ing the  danger  of  his  indulgence. 

Mr.  Knri'n  asks,  "Are  we  to  believe 
that  science  has  said  the  final  word 
about  alcohol  ?  Is  the  solution  offered 
by  prohibitionists  sufficient,  and  are  their 
methods  sound  ?  May  there  not  be  a  bet- 
ter approach  to  the  temperance  ideal 
than  through  coercion?"  Evidently  the 
preferred  method  of  approach,  according 
to  Mr.  Koren,  is  through  the  gateway 
of  the  brewery  and  the  doorway  of  the 
saloon. 

In  answering  the  questions  that  he  pro- 
pounds. Mr.  Koren  discusses  the  follow- 
ing topics:  Social  Aspects  of  Drink. 
Drink  Reform  and  the  United  States, 
(Government  and  Prohibition,  Drink  Re- 
form in  Foreign  Countries,  and  Con- 
structive Temperance  Reform.  There  is 
also  an  appendix  purporting  to  give  an 
authoritative  analysis  and  criticism  of 
the  recent  "investigations  conducted  by 
forty-three  American  life  insurance 
companies  (  Medico-Actuarial  Investiga- 
tion ). 

The  omission  of  this  important  piece 
of  evidence  from  the  original  essays  . 
contributed  to  the  "amazingly  weak  fact 
basis"  of  that  series.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  evidence  has  been  well  handled 
or  impartially  presented  in  the  book. 
The  analysis  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  conducted  the  investi- 


gation, Arthur  Hunter,  president  of  the 
Actuarial  Society  of  America,  would 
have  proven  of  much  more  informing 
value  to  the  reader  than  the  strongly 
biassed  presentation  of  the  subject  util- 
ized in  the  appendix,  which  is  mainly 
composed  of  quotations  of  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  actuaries  many  years  ago, 
when  the  matter  was  viewed  solely  from 
a  statistical  standpoint  and  without  the 
present-day  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
alcohol  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
a  correct  interpretation  of  life  insurance 
statistics. 

For  information  on  the  physiological 
effects  of  alcohol  Mr.  Koren  relies  chief- 
ly on  Quensel's  studies  (not  original  re- 
searches, but  opinions  expressed  on  the 
facts  and  opinions  presented  by  others). 
Without  in  any  way  questioning  the 
standing  of  this  authority,  it  may  be 
justly  asked,  why  should  the  historical 
and  critical  studies  of  Quensel  be  ac- 
cepted as  against  the  facts  furnished  by 
the  laboratory  ?  The  opinion  of  Quen- 
sel upon  what  Forel  "thinks"  is  of  little 
value  compared  to  the  intelligent  read- 
er's own  opinion  on  what  Stockard 
found  in  his  well-checked  experiments 
on  animals. 

Dodge  and  Benedict,  in  experiments 
en  man  at  the  Nutrition  Laboratory,  re- 
ported a  reasonable  time  before  Mr. 
Koren's  book  went  to'  press,  elicited  evi- 
dence which  he  has  wholly  omitted  to 
mention.  Indeed,  Mr.  Koren  out-Quen- 
sels  Quensel,  and  follows  him  chiefly 
when  his  views  are  favorable  to  alcohol, 
omitting  much  that  Quensel  states  in 
condemnation,  especially  as  to  the  harm- 
fulness  and  uselessness  of  even  moderate 
daily  drinking. 

Instead  of  fairly  presenting  the  evi- 
dence of  the  effect  of  drink  as  measured 
among  large  masses  of  men  by  the 
American  life  insurance  companies,  and 
attempting  an  interpretation  of  these 
figures  in  the  light  of  recent  laboratory 
and  clinical  information,  this  valuable 
line  of  inquiry  is  lightly  dismissed  with 
a  footnote  referring  to  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  having  little  authoritative 
value. 

Many  authorities  are  quoted  regarding 
the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  but 
little  evidence  given,  mostly  the  opinions 
of  authorities  who  carry  no  more  weight 
than  others  who  entertain  ooposite  views 
on  evidence  that  is  not  given  in  the  text 
for  the  reader's  own  judgment.  This 
second-  and  third-hand  disposition  of  ex- 
tremely important  aspects  of  the  liquor 
question  is  less  than  a  reader  has  a  right 
to  expect  of  the  editor  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifty. 

And  so  the  argument  moves  through 
the  various  chapters.  What  alcohol  will 
not  do.  according  to  his  authorities,  is 
the  insistent  note.  What  it  has  been 
demonstrated  to  do,  according  to  the 
important  scientific  and  business  inves- 


tigations made  in  recent  years  and  con- 
cerning which  evidence  is  easily  avail- 
able, is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
word  "science"  is  used  again  and  again, 
almost  as  an  opprobrious  epithet,  the  im- 
plication being  that  any  one  venturing 
to  speak  against  alcohol  in  the  name  of 
science  is  "animated  by  that  false  patri- 
otism which  is  the  last  refuge  of  a 
scoundrel". 

In  treating  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  various  compromises  with  alcohol 
which  fall  short  of  absolute  prohibition, 
Mr.  Koren  is  in  a  legitimate  field,  where 
each  man  is  entitled  to  his  opinion  on  a 
fair  statement  of  the  evidence  available. 
That  part  of  the  discussion  is  least  open 
to  criticism,  and  many  wise  comments 
on  extreme  theories  and  unwarranted  as- 
sumptions as  to  what  prohibition  can  im- 
mediately accomplish,  are  presented. 
But  one's  confidence  in  the  completeness 
of  the  evidence  and  in  the  validity  of 
the  arguments  is  impaired  by  reason  of 
the  gross  insufficiency  of  the  discussion 
relative  to  the  effects  of  alcohol. 

For  example,  the  pitiable  condition  of 
Russia  since  prohibition  went  into  ef- 
fect, as  depicted  by  Mr.  Koren,  would 
•draw  tears  from  the  heart  of  an  anchor- 
ite. The  horrors  of  war  are  nothing  to 
the  horrors  of  prohibition,  and  there  is 
apparently  great  danger  that  the  Rus- 
sian peasant  will  be  exterminated  by 
wood  alcohol  if  relief  is  not  soon  forth- 
coming !  A  large  amount  of  space  is 
given  to  these  natural  reactions  from 
drug  restriction,  and  a  small  and  feeble 
acknowledgment  made  of  the  economic 
benefit  reflected  in  increased  bank  de- 
posits, notwithstanding  a  period  of  fin- 
ancial strain  incident  to  war. 

A  long  array  of  occurrences  that  are 
perfectly  logical  and  inevitable  when- 
ever any  drug  habitue  is  deprived  of  his 
indulgence,  whether  it  be  alcohol  or 
opium,  is  submitted,  and  is  reminiscent 
of  the  same  kind  of  reports  following 
the  enforcement  of  the  recent  anti-nar- 
cotic law  in  the  United  States.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  such  restriction  is  con- 
fused with  the  probable  ultimate  effects 
after  such  restrictive  laws  have  been 
operative  throughout  an  entire  country 
long  enough  to  show  their  benefit  on 
generations  not  widely  affected  by  es- 
tablished indulgence. 

What  partial,  ineffective  prohibition 
applied  to  an  already  drug-soaked  com- 
munity will  do,  is  no  reflection  of  what 
a  thorough,  effective,  nation-wide  pro- 
hibition, reaching  all  habit-forming  and 
narcotic  substances,  would  do  to  coming 
generations  not  already  in  the  clutches 
of  drug  addiction.  The  question  of  the 
relative  merits  of  governmental  taxa- 
tion, graded  according  to  the  amount  of 
alcohol  present  in  the  beverage,  the 
Gothenburg  system,  or  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic  by  bolags  and  suinlai/s.  or 
private  companies  with  limited  dividends, 
and  the  system  of  individual  licenses,  as 
worked  out  in  Scandinavian  countries, 
are  all  fair  matters  for  debate,  and  a 
clear  presentation  of  these  questions 
might  well  contribute  to  a  forward  tem- 
perance movement. 

Mr.  Koren's  suggestion  that  construc- 
tive temperance  reform  should  move 
along  these  lines  of  immediate  compro- 
mise with  alcohol  and  gradual  educa- 
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tional  precautions  for  the  abatement  of 
the  drink  evil  merit  respectful  and  earn- 
est consideration.  But  a  presentation  of 
the  subject  in  which  there  is  insidiously 
interwoven  an  apology  for  alcohol,  a 
grouping  and  matching  of  evidence  that 
arouses  no  enthusiasm  for  action,  no 
great  apprehension  as  to  the  evil  effects 
of  alcohol  on  the  so-called  average  man, 
is  more  calculated  to  increase  indul- 
gence than  to  promote  constructive  tem- 
perance reform. 

Mr.  Koren  is  not  unfamiliar  with  the 
files  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  as  he  quotes  this 
journal  as  stating,  presumably  editorial- 
ly, that  recent  inquiry  confirms  the  view 
that  chronic  diseases  of  the  kidneys  do 
arise  from  alcohol,  but  their  frequency 
is  very  doubtful.  This  article  was  read 
in  a  section  of  .the  American  Medical 
Association  and  was  based  on  a  small 
group,  giving  results  which  were  patho- 
logically impossible  as  judged  by  careful 
laboratory  experience,  the  percentage  of 
alcoholics  found  with  albuminuria  being 
less  than  that  found  in  an  ordinary 
group  of  apparently  healthy  and  temper- 
ate individuals.  The  paper  was  un- 
favorably discussed  by  members  of  the 
section. 

The  many  editorial  references  in  the 
same  journal  to  recent  laboratory  ex- 
perience showing  alcohol  to  have  in- 
jurious effects  on  the  nervous  system 
and  circulation,  and  the  very  plainly  ex- 
pressed attitude  of  the  journal  on  the 
use  of  alcohol,  and  the  repeated  state- 
ment that  it  is  a  narcotic  drug,  injuri- 
ous to  the  human  body,  are  utterly  ig- 
nored. 

Rather  than  present  evidence  buried 
in  foreign  languages  and  in  inaccessible 
foreign  records,  it  would  have  been  fair- 
er to  American  readers  to  reach  out  and 
take  more  important  evidence  which  is 
at  arm's  length,  especially  that  of  the 
Nutrition  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution,  which  has  lately  shown  al- 
cohol to  be  a  consistent  depressant  in  its 
effects  on  the  nervous  system  and  in- 
jurious to  the  circulation.  This  is  a 
particularly  serious  omission,  inasmuch 
as  the  technique  employed  in  these  ex- 
periments meets  all  the  objections  raised 
by  Mr.  Koren  to  other  laboratory  ex- 
periments. 

Mr.  Koren  says,  "If  science  could 
furnish  proof  that  even  minute  quan- 
.  tities  of  alcohol  hurt  the  individual,  it 
would  lend  the  greatest  possible  support 
to  the  argument  for  general  prohibition. 
But  such  evidence  is  lacking."  He  then 
quotes  Rosemann,  as  follows:  "It  has 
not  been  proved  that  a  moderate  use  of 
alcohol  injures  the  healthy  adult  body." 

Such  dogmatic  assertions  can  only 
arise  either  from  wilful  perversion  of 
the  evidence  or  from  inexcusable  ignor- 
ance of  the  present  state  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Even  if  the  evidence  against 
alcohol  were  less  conclusive,  a  writer  as- 
sumes an  exceedingly  grave  responsibil- 
ity who  gives  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to 
alcohol  rather  than  to  humanity  and  to 
the  unborn  children  who  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  modern  science. 

The  clubman  who  reads  this  book, 
will,  unless  warned  of  its  fallacies,  light 
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another  cigarette  and  drink  another 
cocktail.  The  social  worker,  the  public- 
ist, the  statesman,  or  the  educator  who 
reads  it,  unless  protected  against  its 
suggestion,  will  wonder  whether,  after 
all,  alcohol  is  not  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
the  use  of  which  should  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools  instead  of  being  de- 
nounced. In  short,  we  may  say  without 
exaggeration  that  the  chief  difference 
between  Mr.  Keren's  book  and  the  1915 
and  1916  Year  Books  of  the  United 
States  Brewers'  Association  is  the  dif- 
ference between  octavo  and  duodecimo. 
EUGENE  LYMAN  FISK,  M.D. 

SEVENTEEN  YEARS  IN  THE  UNDERWORLD 

By  Wellington  Scott.  The  Abingdon 
Press.  119  pp.  Price  $.50;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $.55. 

The  underworld  has 
had  many  interpret- 
ers in  recent  years. 
Donald  Lowrie,  "Tom 
Brown,"  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, Miss  Taylor 
and  Mrs.  Field  have 
brought  this  section  of 
society  into  the  read- 
ing of  many  persons 
who  live  without 
prison  bars.  Welling- 
ton Scott's  story  is 
simpler  than  these  records ;  in  a  straight- 
forward manner  he  shows  how  a  well- 
meaning,  studious  boy  of  fifteen  can  be 
made  into  a  seasoned  thief  in  a  few 
years'  time,  and  then  how  the  faith  and 
help  of  two  wise  friends  were  equal  to 
bringing  the  man  back  into  a  normal, 
wholesome  life. 

One  of  these  rare  friends  furnishes  an 
introduction  to  the  book.  The  story  he 
half  promises  there  to  write  himself 
some  time  will  be,  when  written,  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  this  new  literature. 
The  other  friend  may  not  publish  his 
experiences,  but  the  assistance  he  has 
given  to  scores  of  beleaguered  souls  is  a 
demonstration  of  service  in  a  spirit  too 
seldom  attained  without  some  retarding 
sense  of  superiority  or  display  of  un- 
faith. 

The  author  writes  with  strong  feeling 
but  without  ill  will  of  the  series  of  in- 
stit.utions  culminating  in  the  penitentiary 
in  which  he  was  trained  for  a  criminal 
life.  His  characterizations  of  under- 
world morals  and  types,  contract  labor, 
the  work  of  a  chaplain,  the  life  of  the 
ex-prisoner,  show  clear  vision  and  con- 
structive social  views. 

FRANK  A.  MANNY.    • 

PERSISTENT   PUBLIC  PROBLEMS 

By  Arthur  O.  Taylor.  Scientific 
Standard  Service.  393  pp.  Price  $2; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.10. 

A  book  that  will  be  of  value  to  any 
one  wishing  to  have  at  hand  the  opin- 
ions of  a  number  of  economists,  execu- 
tives and  publicists  on  unemployment 
and  related  topics  is  Some  Persistent 
Public  Problems,  edited  by  Arthur  O. 
Taylor.  The  book  is'made  up  in  part  of 
reprints  of  magazine  articles  or  chapters 
from  books  and  in  part  of  material  pre- 


pared especially  for  this  volume.  In- 
cluded in  the  list  of  contributors  are 
Roger  W.  Babson,  statistician;  Richard 
T.  Ely,  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  Henry  A. 
Atkinson,  secretary  of  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Committee  of  the  Congregational 
Church ;  George  W.  Perkins,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Company;  Scott  Xear- 
ing,  professor  of  economics  at  Toledo 
University,  and  Louis  D.  Brandeis. 

J.  A.  F. 

How  TO  KNOW  YOUR  CHILD 

By  Miriam  Finn  Scott.  Little  Brown 
&  Co.  316  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

Any  suggestion  that  will  sugar-coat 
the  daily  pill  of  dressing  and  turn  the 
drudgery  of  stockings,  shoes  and  but- 
tons to  first  a  joyous  game,  then  a  proud 
achievement,  and  first  and  last  an  uncon- 
scious education,  will  arouse  the  interest 
of  many  a  mother,  older  sister  and 
teacher. 

Mrs.  Scott's  book  is  an  optimistic  ef- 
fort toward  child  interpretation.  Her 
chief  contribution  is  perhaps  the  vivid- 
ness of  her  re-statement  of  facts  not  un- 
known but  too  easily  forgotten — such, 
for  instance,  as  that  faults  may  prove 
virtues,  for  temper  is  only  will-power, 
high  spirit  or  ambition  uncontrolled;  or 
again  the  fact  of  the  "self-revelation  of 
a  child  through  play'' :  or  the  need  that 
a  father  be  something  more  than  a 
policeman  in  the  family.  "When  father 
comes,"  should  be  an  anticipation,  not  a 
threat. 

The  caption  of  her  closing  chapter, 
How  to  Know  Yourself,  hints  at  many  ;i 
difficulty  in  the  problem  of  "how  to  know 
your  child." 

G.  S. 

A  LEGAL  MINIMUM  WAGE 

By  John  O'Grady.  Published  by  the 
author.  140  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.04. 

As  the  writer  states  in  his  introduc- 
tion, it  is  the  purpose  of  his  dissertation 
to  review  the  minimum  wage  movement 
and  its  results  in  the  different  countries. 
As  introductory  to  this,  he  takes  up  Cus- 
tom, Guild  and  Statute  regulations  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

The  workings  of  the  compulsory  Arbi- 
tration system  in  New  Zealand,  and  the 
wages  boards  of  Victoria  are  discussed. 
The  application  of  this  latter  system  in 
England  and  its  resulting  influence  form 
interesting  chapters.  A  survey  of  the 
minimum  wage  movement  in  the  United 
States  with  a  detailed  study  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts law,  is  followed  by  a  special 
chapter  on  the  constitutional  aspect  of 
minimum  wage  legislation. 

So  far  the  dissertation  is  interesting 
and  full  of  value.  The  closing  sections, 
which  treat  of  objections  to  minimum 
wage  legislation,  and  of  the  results  of  a 
canvass  of  the  opinions  of  American 
economists,  seem  academic  and  futile, 
and  give  a  weak  ending  to  an  otherwise 
valuable  contribution. 

ESTHER  PACKARD. 
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about  the  plan  may  be  had  of  William  C. 
Headrick,  extension  secretary,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


German  genius  missed  its  greatest  op- 
portunity. If,  instead  of  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  dyes  to  decorate  our  fall  clothes, 
the  Deutschland  had  brought  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  anesthetics,  aspirin  and  sal- 
varsan  to  heal  our  sick,  there  would  have 
been  no  measuring  the  applause. 


Among  the  youngsters  of  Brooklyn  and 
the  East  Side  who  are  still  allowed  to  play 
together,  in  spite  of  imminent  epidemic  of 
poliomyelitis,  there  is  a  new  game  in  fa- 
vor. This  variant  of  tag  makes  you 
"polio,"  instead  of  "it";  and  then,  being 
a  germ,  you  try  doubly  hard  to  catch  all 
the  other  children. 


The  conferences  between  the  Cloak,  Suit 
and  Skirt  Manufacturers'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  in  New  York,  did  not  result  in  an 
agreement  last  week  and  they  were  con- 
tinued this  week.  Samuel  Gompers,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
has  come  on  from  Washington  and  is  at- 
tending the  conferences. 


Dr.  Paul  Moore  Strayer  of  Rochester, 
N.  V..  is  following  up  his  useful  book  on 
Reconstruction  of  the  Church  by  prepar- 
ing another  volume  on  Social  Service  and 
the  Church.  He  asks  aid  in  securing  in- 
formation of  churches  in  city  or  town, 
village  or  country,  which  are  registering  in 
the  life  of  the  community  in  other  than 
the  usual  ways.  He  may  be  addressed  at 
4  Meigs  street,  Rochester. 


A  brand  new  degree — Doctor  of  Human- 
ity— was  conferred  on  Thomas  Mott  Os- 
borne  and  George  W.  Kirchwey,  incoming 
and  outgoing  wardens  of  Sing  Sing,  on 
July  16.  The  degree  was  conferred  by  the 
inmates  of  Sing  Sing  through  the  officers 
of  their  Mutual  Welfare  League,  following 
processions,  band  concerts,  and  all  sorts  of 
field-day  exercises  at  Sing  Sing,  which 
made  up  the  prisoners'  joyful  welcome 
home  to  "Tom  Brown." 


Fred  C.  Croxton.  who  for  several  years 
has  been  chief  industrial  mediator  and  chief 
statistician  of  the  Ohio  State  Industrial 
Commission  and  was  formerly  with  the 
L'niti-d  States  Bureau  of  Labor  and  the 
Immigration  Commission,  takes  charge  of 
the  new  Social  Service  Department  just 
organized  by  the  Ohio  Institute  for  Public 
Efficiency.  [See  THE  SURVEY  for  July  15.] 


Instead  of  maintaining  its  usual  milk 
station  this  year,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  plans 
to  have  two  graduate  nurses,  specially 
trained  in  infant  welfare  work,  visit 
among  the  homes.  This  method  will,  it  is 
believed,  better  help  the  mothers  to  care 
for  their  children  and  will  also  reach  a 
larger  number  of  those  who  need  such 
help. 


Columbia,  S.  C..  has  held  the  first  of 
the  proposed  extension  conferences  of  the 
Southern  Sociological  Congress,  designed 
to  furnish  what  the  South  needs — "not 
only  trained  social  workers  but  a  broader 
conception  of  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  modern  social  work  by  the  people,  and 
especially  by  the  people  in  the  smaller 
communities."  Following  a  local  survey. 
the  program  ranged  over  a  wide  field  of 
social  and  civic  activities  and  the  tangible 
outcome  was  the  formation  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Sociological  Society.  Information 


People  who  want  to  know  what  "epi- 
demiology" and  other  terms  of  the  new 
public  health  mean,  will  find  a  valuable 
desk  companion  in  the  new  edition  of 
Gould's  Medical  Dictionary,  just  issued  by 
P.  Blakiston's  Son  and  Company,  Phila- 
delphia [$2.75;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$2.90].  By  thorough  revision  that  omitted 
many  old  words  and  added  many  new 
ones,  the  publishers  have  provided  an  up- 
to-date  and  convenient  work  of  reference. 


Charles  Stelzle  has  been  elected  a  field 
secretary  for  special  service  with  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  He  will  work  chiefly  on  the 
economic  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem  and 
on  problems  of  church  and  labor.  Ma- 
chinist, preacher,  social  service  expert  for 
the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement, 
Mr.  Stelzle  is  best  known  for  his  work  in 
organizing  and  managing  for  ten  years  the 
Department  of  Church  and  Labor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  in  founding  the 
Labor  Temple  in  New  York  city. 


Vital  statistics  mean  something  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  certain  local  health  officers  have 
recently  discovered.  For  at  its  May  meet- 
ing the  state  Board  of  Health  passed  a 
resolution  that,  since  five  out  of  285  health 
officers  had  failed  to  file  any  report  re- 
garding either  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  communicable  diseases  throughout  the 
year,  although  repeated  reminders  of  the 
law  had  been  sent  them,  the  local  author- 
ities be  requested  to  remove  these  officers 
and  to  appoint  efficient  men  in  their  places. 
The  five  delinquents  are  Dr.  D.  L.  Martin, 
Orland;  Dr.  T.  K.  McHugh,  Rialto;  J.  V. 
Chase.  Mill  Valley;  Dr.  T.  A.  Parks,  La 
Mesa;  Dr.  S.  G.  Bransford,  Fairfield. 


The  covers  of  the  Masses  have  been 
stretched  to  take  in  the  New  Review  and 
the  two  appear  as  one  in  the  August  issue 
under  the  former  title.  The  Masses,  Max 
Eastman's  co-operative  journal — "a  revo- 
lutionary and  not  a  reform  magazine" — 
will  continue  on  its  pre-contemporaneous 
course  of  throwing  barbs  and  bricks,  in 
brief  articles,  verse  and  drawings,  at  all 
the  things  that  most  of  mankind  cherish. 
The  J\l asses  Review,  bound  in  at  the  mid- 
dle, will  continue  the  longer,  more  sub- 
stantial articles  of  the  New  Review,  "de- 
voted to  the  science  of  progress  towards 
liberty  and  democracy." 


Charles  H.  Johnson  has  been  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Charities  to  succeed  Robert  W.  Hebberd, 
who  resigned  in  the  midst  of  the  Strong 
inquiry.  He  will  take  office  September  15. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  for  the  past  year  been 
head  of  the  State  Reformatory  for  Boys  at 
Cheshire,  Conn.  Before  that  he  was  for 
some  time  deputy  warden  of  Sing  Sing, 
under  Thomas  Mott  Osborne.  He  has 
been  superintendent  of  St.  Christopher's 
School  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  of  the  Albany  Or- 
phan Asylum  at  Albany,  and  of  the  Leake 
and  Watts  Orphan  Asylum  at  Yonkers.  He 
began  his  social  work  as  the  first  secretary 
of  the  pioneer  Committee  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Tuberculosis  of  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society,  previous  to 
which  time  he  had  been  in  the  ministry. 

Spiritual  Preparedness,  National  and 
International,  is  the  subject  of  the  sum- 
mer conference  of  the  Free  Religious  As- 
sociation of  America  at  Star  Island,  Isle 
of  Shoals,  from  July  29  to  August  1.  The 
Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes  of  New  York 
is  to  speak  on  the  subject  given  above 
and  to  preach  the  conference  sermon  on 
The  International  Mind.  Gerald  Stanley 


Lee  will  give  A  Program  for  National 
Mutual  Self-Expression.  Roger  W. 
Babson  will  speak  on  Why  Not  Base  Our 
Solutions  of  Industrial  and  International 
Problems  on  Natural  Law?  And  the 
Three  Supreme  Religious  Issues  of  Our 
Time  will  be  presented  as  follows :  Scien- 
tific Religion  by  William  I.  Lawrence  of 
Boston,  Industrial  Democracy  by  George 
Grover  Mills  of  Boston  and  International 
Peace  by  Arthur  L.  Weatherly  of  Lincoln, 
Neb. 


Citizens  in  New  York  city  who  have 
been  tryng  to  get  a  real  understanding  of  • 
the  proposed  solution  of  New  York's  west 
side  track  problem  have  the  advantage 
now  of  a  model  that  has  been  prepared  to 
illustrate  the  whole  project.  This  has  been 
on  display  for  the  public  for  about  ten 
days.  According  to  the  latest  plans  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in- 
tend to  take  action  on  the  matter  on  July 
27,  which  seems  to  the  civic  organizations 
that  have  been  following  the  matter  a  bit 
precipitate  as  time  will  have  been  given 
for  but  relatively  few  to  study  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  model.  Their  opinion  is  that 
a  matter  which  has  been  in  the  balance  for 
years  should  not  be  decided  so  promptly 
after  the  time  when  full  information  for 
the  first  time  has  been  available. 


CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 
THE  SURVEY  before  August  9. 

JULY  AND  AUGUST 

BAR  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Chicago,  Au- 
gust 30-September  1.  Sec'y,  George 
Whitelock,  1416  Munsey  bldg.,  Baltimore. 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  United 
States  League  of  Local.  St.  Louis,  July 
26-27.  Sec'y,  H.  F.  Cellarius,  Station  A, 
Cincinnati. 

COLORED  WOMEN,  National  Association  of. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  August  6-10.  President, 
Mrs.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Tuskegee 
Institute,  Alabama. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  CRIMINOLOGY,  American 
Institute  of.  Chicago,  August  29.  Sec'y, 
Edwin  M.  Abbott,  1027  Land  Title  bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

FREE  RELIGIOUS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
Star  Island,  Isles  of  Shoals,  N.  H.,  July 
29-August  1.  Sec'y,  George  Grover  Mills, 
120  Boylston  street,  Boston. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  League  of  Wisconsin. 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  August  16-18.  Sec'y, 
Ford  H.  MacGregor,  Madison,  Wis. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  Union  of  Canadian.  Mont- 
real. Quebec,  Can.,  August  21-23.  Sec'y, 
W.  D.  Lighthall,  Westmount,  Quebec. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  CONFERENCE.  Star  Island, 
Isles  of  Shoals,  N.  H.,  August  24-30. 
Director,  Rev.  Clarence  R.  Skinner,  Tufts 
College,  Mass. 

WOMEN  VOTERS,  National  Council  of. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  July  26-29.  Sec'y,  Mrs. 
Harrison  G.  Foster.  312  Cliff  avende. 
North  Tacoma,  Wash. 

INTERNATIONAL 

SEAMEN'S  UNION  OF  AMERICA.  International. 
New  York  city.   December  4.     Sec'y,  T. 
A.  Hansen,  570  W.  Lake  street,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES.  National  Conference 
of.  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  17-20.  Sec'y. 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  Kerby,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE.  National.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  November  15-16.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Mrs 
Florence  Kelley,  289  Fourth  avenue,  New 
York. 
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CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA,  Federal 
Council  of  the.  Third  quadrennial  coun- 
cil. St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  6-13.  Gen. 
Sec'y,  Rev.  Charles  S.  MacFarland,  105 
East  22  street,  New  York. 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Colum- 
bus, O.,  December  27-30,  191(5.  Sec'y.  W. 
G.  Leland,  1140  Woodward  bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  September  26-29.  Sec'y, 
Lydia  Keller,  Northfield.  Minn. 

HOUSING  ASSOCIATION,  National.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  October  9-11.  Sec'y,  Law- 
rence Veiller,  105  East  22  street,  New 
York. 

HUMANE  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Cincin- 
nati. O.,  October  16-19.  Sec'y,  Nathaniel 
J.  Walker,  Humane  Society  bldg.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seventh 
annual  meeting.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oc- 
tober 19-21.  Executive  Sec'y,  Gertrude 

B.  Knipp,    1211   Cathedral   street,    Balti- 
more. 

LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES,  National  Alliance  of. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  October  11-12.  Pres.,  M. 
W.  Acheson,  Jr.,  Oliver  bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS.  American  So- 
ciety of.  Newark,  N.  J.,  October  9-13. 
Sec'y,  Charles  C.  Brown,  702  Wulsin 
bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  League  of  American.  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  September  6-9.  Sec'y,  Robert 
E.  Lee,  Secretary  to  the  mayor,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  October  24-27.  Sec'y,  Dr. 
Selskar  M.  Gunn,  755  Boylston  street, 
Boston. 

RECREATION  CONGRESS  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND 
AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  2-6.  Sec'y, 
H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  avenue,  New 
York. 

SAFETY  COUNCIL,  National.  Detroit,  Mich., 
October  16-21.-  Sec'y,  W.  H.  Cameron, 
Continental  and  Commercial  Bank  bldg., 
Chicago. 

SOCIALIST  SOCIETY,  Intercollegiate.  Sher- 
wood Forest.  Md.,  September  19-25. 
Exec.  Sec'y,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  70  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

SOCIOLOGICAL    SOCIETY.    American.     Colum- 

1  bus,  O.,  December  27-30.  Sec'y,  Scott  E. 
W.  Bedford,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago. 

STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  December  27-30.  Sec'y,  Car- 
roll W:  Doten,  491  Boylston  street,  Bos- 
ton. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE.  Third 
National  Conference.  Philadelphia.  No- 
vember 15-16.  Sec'y,  Edward  A.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Box  380,  Madison,  Wis. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

BETTER  NEW  ENGLAND.  Conference  for  a. 
Springlield, '  Mass.,  October  14-15.  Di- 
rector, Esther  Taber  Fox,  Litchfield.Conn. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION.  New  York  state 
conference  of.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
November  14-16.  Sec'y,  Richard  W.  Wal- 
lace, Box  17,  The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHARITIES.  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of.  Lowell,  Mass.,  October  25-27.  Sec'y, 
Richard  K.  Conant,  6  Beacon  street,  Bos- 
ton. 

MUNICIPALITIES.  League  of  Kansas.  In- 
dependence, Kan.,  October  11-13.  Sec'y, 

C.  H.  Talbot,  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 

Mrxu  IPALITIES,  League  of  Virginia.  Clif- 
ton Forge,  Va.,  September  26-28.  Sec'y, 
Luther  C.  Brinson,  Portsmouth.  Ya. 

RURAL  ORGANIZATION.  Conference  on. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am- 
herst,  Mass.,  October  16-17.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  secured  by  addressing- 
Prof.  E.  L.  Morgan,  Amherst.  Mass. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  national  bodies  will  gladly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Nominal 
charges  are  sometimes  made  for  publications  and  pamphlets.  Always  enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 


SEX  EDUCATION — Society  of  Sanitary  and 
.Mural    Prophylaxis,    105    West    40th    Street, 
New     York     City.      Maurice     A.       Bigelow, 
Secretary.      Seven    educational    pamphlets.      IOC 
each.      Three     reprints.       5c    each.       Quarterly 
journal.     $1.00  per  year.     Dues — Active  $2.00  ; 
Contributing,  $5.00;   Sustaining,  $10.00.     Mem- 
bership   includes    current    and    subsequent    liter- 
ature.     Maintains   lecture   bureau. 


/^ANCER— American  Society  for  the  Control 
\*     of   Cancer,   L'5    West   45th    St.,    New    York 
City.      Curtis    E.     Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To   disseminate   knowledge   concerning   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
l'ii bliratimis  free  on  request.     Annual  member- 
s-hip dues  $5. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED   —Objects  :  To  dissem- 
inate    knowledge    concerning    the    extent 
and    menace    of    feeble-miudedness    and    to   sug- 
gest  and    initiate    methods   for    its   control    and 
ultimate  eradication  from  the  American  people. 
General  offices  Empire  Bide  ,  Pliila..  Pa.    Fin  in- 
formation, literature,  etc.,  address  J  usepli  P.  Byers, 
Exec.  Sec'y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write    for   pamphlets   on    mental    hygiene,    pre- 
vention of  insanity  and  mental  deficiency,  cure 
of  insane  and  feeble-minded,  surveys,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal   Hygiene. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National   Health.     E.  F.  Bob- 
bins,   Exec.    Sec..    203    E.    27th    St.,     New 
York.     To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
Into   a    National    Department   of    Health    to    in- 
form  the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
1(15   East  22nd  St.     New  York.    Charles  J. 
llatfleld,    M.I).,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon   request.      Annual   transac- 
tions  and   other   publications   free    to   meinbi  rs. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH— American  Public  Ilealih 
Association.  Pres.,  John  F.  Anderson, 
M.I).,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  ;  Sec'y,  1'rof. 
S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston.  Object  "To  protect  and 
promote  public  and  personal  health."  Six  Sec- 
tions: Laboratory,  Sanitary  Engineering.  Vital 
Statistics,  Sociological,  Public  Health  Adminis- 
tration, Industrial  Hygiene.  Official  monthly 
organ,  .-iMim'rurt  Juuriial  of  I'nlilk-  Ifealth  : 
*:;.no  per  year.  3  mos.  trial  subscription  (to 
Survey  readers  4  mos.)  50e.  Address  755 
Uoylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING—  Object:     to 
stimulate  the  extension  of  public  health 
nursing  ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique  ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Cranilall.    R.    N.    Exec.    Sec.,    25    West  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 


THE   AMERICAN    RED    CROSS-Through 
its    Town    and    Country    Nursing    Service, 
maintains    a    staff    of    specially    prepared 
visiting  nurses  for  appointment  to  small   towns 
and    rural    districts.       Pamphlets    supplied    on 
organization     and     administration     of     visiting 
nurse  associations ;  personal  assistance  and  ex- 
hibits   available    for    local    use.      Apply    to    Su- 
perintendent,    Red    Cross    Town     and    Country 
Nursing   Service,   Washington,   D.  C. 


SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Assoc.  Inc.,  105  West  40th  St.  N. 
Y.  ;  Branch  Offices :  122  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago :  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
To  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  reduction 
of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
mercialized vice.  Quarterly  magazine  "Social 
Hygiene."  Monthly  Bulletin.  Membership.  $5  ; 
sustaining,  $10.  Information  upon  request.  Pres., 
Abram  W.  Harris  ;  Gen.  Sec'y,  William  F.  Snow, 
M.D. ;  Counsel,  .lames  B  Reynolds. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  —  National 
Committee  for.  Objects  :  To  furnish  in- 
formation for  Associations,  Commissions 
and  persons  working  to  conserve  vision  ;  to  pub- 
lish literature  of  movement;  to  furnish  exhibits, 
lantern  slides,  lectures.  Printed  matter :  sam- 
ples free;  quantities  at  cost.  Invites  member- 
ship. Field,  United  states.  Includes  N.  Y. 
State  Com.  Ed.  M.  Van  Cleve.  Mgr.  Director; 
Gordon  L.  Berry,  Field  Secretary  and  Acting 
Secretary.  Address,  130  E.  22d  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


EUGENCIS  REGISTRY— Board     of     Direc- 
tors, Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  Pres- 
ident ;  Prof.  Irving  Fisher.  Dr.  C.  B.  Daven- 
port. Luther  Burbank,  Dr.  .1.11.  Kellogg, Secretary. 
A    bureau    for    the    encouragement    of    interest 
in    eugenics    as    a    means    of    Hace    Betterment, 
established  and  maintained  for  the  Race  Better- 
ment Foundation   in  co-operation  with   the   Eu- 
genics Record  Office.    Address,  Eugenics  Registry 
Board.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Racial  Problems 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK — Meets    the    demand 
for    concise    information    concerning    the 
condition     and     progress     of     the     Negro 
Race.     Extended      bibliographies.      Full      Index. 
Price    25c.      By    mail    35c.      Nesrro    Year    Book 
Company,    Tuskegee    Institute,    Alabama. 

In  addition  to  Information  In  Negro  Year 
Book.  Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  other 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Ne- 
gro race. 


HAMPTON    INSTITUTE.    HAMPTON.  VA. 
— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.    "Great 
educational  experiment  station."  Neither 
a    state    nor   a    government    school.      Supported 
by    voluntary    contributions.       II.     R.     Frlssell, 
Principal  :    F.    K.    Rogers,    Treasurer :     W.    H. 
Scoville,  Secretary.     Free  literature  on  race  ad- 
justment. Hampton  alms  and  methods.  Snuthern 
Worl.-mnn,  illustrated  monthly,  $1  a  year;  free 
to  donors. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  T'JE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 
70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Publishes 
The  Crisis,  a  monthly  magazine,  63  brandies 
and  locals.  Legal  aid.  literature,  speakers,  lan- 
tern slides,  press  material,  etc.  President, 
Mnorfleld  Storey:  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  J.  E.  Spingarn  ;  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  Oswald  Garrison  Villa rd:  Director 
of  Publications  and  Research,  W.  E.  B.  DuBots, 
Acting  Secretary,  Roy  Nash 


Social  and  Economic   Problems 

AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION- 
Objects  :  "the  encouragement  of  t-conomic 
research,"  "the  issue  of  publications  on 
economic  subjects,"  "the  encouragement  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  economic  discussion."  The  mem- 
bership includes  the  professional  economists 
of  the  country  together  with  many  others  inter- 
ested in  scientific  study  of  economic  problems, 
Publications:  American  Economic  Review.  Pro- 
ceedings of  Annual  Meetings,  and  Handbook 
Dues  $5.00  a  year.  Secretary  A.  A.  Young, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Remedial  Loans 

REMEDIAL  LOANS— National      Federation 
of    Remedial       i.oan       Associations,    inci    L. 
22nd  St..  N.  Y.     Arthur  II.  Ham. 
Reports,    pamphlets,    and   forms    for   societies 
free.      Information     regarding    organization    of 
remedial    loan    societies    gladly    given. 

Work  With  Boys 

BOYS'    CLUB     FEDERATION— National 
Headquarters,   1   Madison  Ave.,   New   York 
City        Federation     includes    Boys'    Clubs, 
Boys'  De'pts.  of  Recreation  Centers,  Settlements 
and  Community   Houses.      A  clearing  house  for 
information   on   subjects   relating   to   work   with 
boys      Printed  matter  distributed;  workers  fur- 
nished:   assistance    given    in    organizing,      vt  m. 
E.   Hall.   President;   C.   J.   Atkinson,   Executive 
Secretary. 


OMKBtt 


AGREEMENT     THAT     CLOSES 
TWELVE-WEEK  STRIKE 

ABOLITION  of  the  protocol  with  its 
provision  for  arbitration,  confirma- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  employer  to  dis- 
charge his  employes  and  of  the  union 
workers  to  strike,  re-establishment  of  the 
preferential  union  shop,  a  6  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  wages,  and  a  forty-nine  hour 
instead  of  a  fifty-hour  week — these  are 
some  of  the  terms  agreed  upon  on  Sat- 
urday, July  22,  between  officials  of  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  and  the  Cloak,  Suit  and  Skirt 
Manufacturers'  Protective  Association  in 
New  York  which  will  bring  to  an  end  the 
strike  that  has  been  on  for  a  few  days 
more  than  twelve  weeks. 

The  conferences  which  took  place  last 
week  and  the  week  before,  presided 
over  by  Samuel  Gompers,  came  to  an 
end  July  18,  with  the  two  sides  appar- 
ently as  far  apart  as  ever.  Immediately 
afterward,  however,  informal  confer- 
ences were  resumed  with  the  result  that 
on  Saturday  the  two  parties  were  ready 
to  agree  to  a  tentative  settlement.  The 
union  will  have  to  vote  on  the  question 
before  it  can  be  accepted  or  go  into 
effect. 

When  the  conferences  ended  on  July 
18  the  manufacturers  were  opposing  the 
demand  for  a  minimum  piece  rate.  When 
they  declared  that  this  was  an  impossi- 
bility and  that  their  position  on  this  point 
was  "unalterable  and  irrevocable",  the 
union  answered,  "We  can  go  no  further." 

The  next  day  the  Citizens'  Committee 
urged  the  advisability  of  arbitration. 
Benjamin  Schlesinger,  president  of  the 
union,  said  that  the  union  was  ready  as 
before  to  arbitrate,  but  the  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  published  a  statement 
giving  its  version  of  the  cause  of  the 
break  and  refusing  arbitration.  The  em- 
ployers had  agreed,  they  said,  to  the 
preferential  union  shop,  they  could  not 
agree  that  "an  outside  expert",  selected 
by  the  unions,  should  have  a  hand  in  set- 
tling all  prices  on  piece  work. 

At  this  juncture.  Mayor  Mitchel  wrote 
a  letter  to  President  Wilson  endorsing  a 
petition  sent  by  Henry  Morgenthau  and 
thirty  other  citizens  urging  a  federal  in- 
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vestigation  of  the  cloak  strike.  President 
Wilson,  it  is  reported,  directed  Secretary 
Redfield  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  make  inquiry  into  the  strike. 

Immediately,  secret  and  unofficial  ne- 
gotiations were  resumed  and  a  compro- 
mise agreement,  the  terms  of  which  are 
outlined  above,  was  tentatively  reached. 

Whether  the  settlement  is  a  victory  for 
the  union  or  for  the  manufacturers  does 
not  seem  entirely  clear  at  this  time.  The 
manufacturers  have  won  their  contention 
that  arbitration  shall  cease  to  be  the 
means  of  settling  disputes,  the  union  has 
secured  the  registering  of  sub-manufac- 
turers' shops,  always  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion. The  right  to  discharge  is  balanced 
by  the  right  to  strike.  The  only  sugges- 
tion of  the  old  protocol  that  is  left  is 
the  preferential  union  shop. 

It  was  expected  that  the  union  would 
vote  on  the  settlement  during  the  week, 
and  that  work  on  the  fifty  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  orders,  said  to  have  accu- 
mulated, would  begin  on  July  31. 


Cesare  in  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 


President  Wilson  has  urged  the 
rulers  of  all  the  warring  countries 
to  admit  American  food  to  Poland. 
The  whole  population  is  said  to 
be  hungry  and  the  situation  as 
bad  as  it  was  at  its  worst  in  Bel- 
gium and  Serbia 


THE   EASTLAND   DISASTER  A 
YEAR  AFTER 

THE  anniversary  of  the  disaster  to 
the  excursion  steamer  Eastland, 
which  overturned  at  her  Chicago  dock, 
drowning  812  of  her  passengers  and 
crew  on  July  24,  1915,  raises  questions 
of  the  effect  upon  public  sentiment  and 
upon  official  policy  to  safeguard  life.  It 
is  noteworthy  first  of  all  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  under  date  of 
July  17,  issued  "for  immediate  use"  the 
following  announcement  on  "overcrowd- 
ing of  excursion  vessels  prevented" : 

"The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  reports  that  during 
the  first  week  in  July  in  the  case  of  65 
vessels  involving  66,900  passengers,  the 
navigation  inspectors  stopped  the  em- 
barking of  an  excessive  number  of  pass- 
engers over  and  above  the  lawful  limit 
provided  for  the  vessels  concerned. 
These  incidents  took  place  in  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  De- 
troit, Indianapolis,  Duluth,  Louisville, 
Rochester  and  Providence." 

It  is  perhaps  still  more  noteworthy 
that  since  the  federal  seamen's  act  came 
into  operation,  at  least  some  ..of  the 
hitherto  overcrowded  spaces  on  these 
steamers  is  occupied  by  lifeboats,  rafts 
and  other  safety  devices.  One  large  ex- 
cursion steamer  sailing  out  of  Chicago, 
which  last  summer  was  permitted  to 
carry  2.400  passengers,  is  allowed  now 
only  1,400. 

A  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of 
government  inspectors  is  noted  by  those 
representatives  of  social  agencies  who 
are  watching  the  lake  traffic.  Both  these 
officials  and  their  supervisors  are  said 
to  be  not  only  far  more  alert,  but  also 
much  more  willing  to  co-operate  than 
hitherto.  They  have  even  been  known 
to  venture  beyond  their  province  in  warn- 
ing officers  and  managers  of  excursion 
steamers  to  prevent  laxity  and  abuses 
complained  of  by  those  exercising  watch 
and  care  over  the  young. 

Moral  conditions  on  lake  steamers  are 
thus  far  reported  to  be  appreciably  im- 
proved this  year,  although  the  season  is 
not  yet  far  enough  advanced  for  full 
comparison  with  previous  years.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  learn  what  report  the 
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Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  Chi- 
cago may  make  at  the  end  of  the  ex- 
cursion season  this  summer.  Its  pamph- 
let, The  Road  to  Destruction  Made 
Easy  in  Chicago,  which  has  recently 
been  published  by  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen, 
opens  with  the  story  of  the  excursion 
steamers  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  de- 
structive moral  agencies. 

For  five  years  the  association  has  per- 
sistently pursued  its  investigations  and 
preferred  its  charges.  Thwarted  and 
ignored  by  steamship  and  government 
officials  alike,  the  association  was  so 
"startled  and  horrified  by  its  findings" 
that  it  increased  the  vigilance  and  vigor 
of  its  efforts  last  summer,  fully  report- 
ing the  disgraceful  situation  the  very 
day  before  the  Eastland  disaster.  While 
officials  at  the  office  of  the  deputy  in- 
spector of  customs  promised  to  take  up 
the  matter  at  once  with  the  steamship 
managements  the  association  reported 
that  before  the  end  of  the  season  "the 
lake  excursion  boats  were  running  with 
their  usual  quota  of  passengers  and  most 
of  the  old  shocking  conditions  prevail- 
ing." The  more  auspicious  opening  of 
this  summer's  excursion  season  encour- 
ages the  hope  of  better  conditions  to  be 
reported  at  the  close. 

PSYCHIATRIC   SERVICE   FOR 
PRISONERS 

BEGINNING  August  1  a  new  psy- 
chiatric service  will  be  in  operation 
in  Sing  Sing  prison  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene,  of  which  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Sal- 
mon is  medical  director  and  with  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000  a  year  for  five 
years  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  of  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Washington, 
will  be  head  of  the  new  department. 

The  aim  of  this  service  will  be  to  ex- 
amine for  mental  development  and  to 
classify  all  present  and  incoming  prison- 
ers. The  department  will  also,  in  the 
words  of  George  W.  Kirchwey,  retiring 
warden,  "bring  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  individual  conduct  and  general 
health  the  resources  of  psychiatry  and 
psycho-analysis."  New  York  has  no 
separate  provision  for  criminal  imbeciles, 
but  prison  authorities,  by  knowing  which 
of  their  charges  are  mentally  weak  and 
irresponsible,  can  improve  the  treatment 
of  them  in  the  prison  itself. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  work  of  this 
sort  has  been  undertaken  with  men 
prisoners  in  New  York,  though  similar 
work  has  been  in  operation  for  several 
years  at  the  Reformatory  for  Women  at 
Bedford,  and  is  in  operation  In  several 
reformatories  and  prisons  for  men  in 
other  states. 

Further  announcement  has  been  made 
that,  beginning  next  month,  all  groups 
of  women  delinquents  in  New  York  state 
will  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  an 
extended  psychopathic  service  at  the 


State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Bed* 
ford,  of  which  Katherine  B.  Davis  was 
formerly  superintendent.  Funds  have 
been  granted  by  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Hygiene,  which  instituted  this  service 
several  years  ago,  to  establish  a  new 
psychopathic  hospital.  This  will  make  it 
possible  to  give  psychopathic,  psychiatric, 
sociological  and  physical  examinations  to 
women  in  the  state  prison  at  Auburn, 
in  the  workhouse  and  penitentiary  in 
New  York  city,  in  private  institutions, 
and  to  women  on  probation. 

At  the  head  of  the  psychiatric  service 
will  be  Dr.  Edith  Spaulding,  who  was  for 
several  years  engaged  in  similar  work 
at  the  Massachusetts  State  Reformatory 
for  Women.  Dr.  Spaulding  has  been 
studying  the  past  year  in  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land. 

MISS  BALCH  ON  THE  FORD 
PEACE  CONFERENCE 

SINCE  its  very  inception  public  opin- 
ion has  split  upon  the  Ford  peace 
expedition  and  the  Neutral  Conference 
for  Continuous  Mediation  which  grew 
out  of  it.  To  some  it  has  meant  a  "wild 
and  woolly"  farce,  to  others  the  only  cour- 
ageous and  practical  plan  for  bringing 
about  peace.  That  such  poles  of  opinion 
still  exist  was  evidenced  when  the  two 
American  delegates  to  the  conference  re- 
turned on  July  18  to  consult  with  Henry 
Ford  upon  future  activities. 

Although  one  of  the  delegates,  the 
Rev.  Charles  F.  Aked  of  San  Francisco, 
refused  to  comment  on  the  Neutral  Con- 
ference, he  gave  out  the  impression  that 
he  was  out  of  sympathy  with  its  work. 
The  second  delegate,  Prof.  Emily  Greene 
Balch  of  Wellesley  College,  was  enthusi- 
astic over  it.  Unlike  Dr.  Aked,  Miss 
Balch  spoke  optimistically  of  an  early 
peace  and  expressed  her  belief  that  the 
conference  is  playing  a  modest  part  in 
bringing  it  about.  In  particular,  she  de- 
clared that  the  conference  was  largely 
responsible  for  keeping  Sweden  from  en- 
tering the  war  on  the  side  of  the  central 
powers  and  thereby  prolonging  the  strug- 
gle. 

Miss  Balch  told  of  the  activities  oi  the 
conference  under  five  standing  commit- 
tees: mediation,  constructive  peace,  pub- 
licity and  propaganda,  business,  library 
and  outlook.  The  Publicity  and  Propa- 
ganda Committee,  for  example,  arranges 
addresses  and  dispatches  information  re- 
garding the  conference  all  over  the 
world,  and  sets  on  foot  inquiries  to  test 
the  publications  of  the  conference  and 
to  stimulate  discussion  of  tbr _  problems 
treated  in  them. 

Just  at  present  this  committee  is  urg- 
ing peace  organizations  in  all  neutral 
countries  to  hold  meetings,  street  par?dcs 
and  church  services  on  August  1.  the 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  important  com- 
mittees, in  the  opinion  of  Miss  Balch, 
are  the  Committee  on  Constructive 


Peace  and  the  Committee  on  Mediation. 
The  first  conducts  investigations  on  prob- 
lems of  war  ranging  from  freedom  of 
the  seas  to  oppressed  nationalities. 
Under  its  auspices  the  conference  brings 
out  many  expert  studies,  such  as  the 
recent  Plan  for  a  Rehabilitation  Fund 
Contributed  by  Neutral  Countries  as  a 
Substitute  for  War  Indemnities.  This 
pamphlet  suggests  that  governments, 
which  make  appropriation  for  victims  of 
fire,  flood  and  other  calamities,  contribute 
toward  a  rehabilitation  fund  if  the  bel- 
ligerents will  agree  on  an  armistice  and 
consider  terms. 

One  of  the  last  pieces  of  work  in 
which  Miss  Balch  herself  was  engaged 
before  sailing  carries  out  the  idea  of  the 
Mediation  Committee  of  bringing  the 
belligerents  nearer  each  other.  President 
Wilson's  speech  of  May  29  on  mediation 
before  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace 
called  forth  such  an  unusual  amount  of 
peace  discussion  in  the  warring  countries 
that  the  Neutral  Conference  published  it 
in  full  together  with  editorial  comment 
from  both  English  and  German  news- 
papers. Translations  of  this  pamphlet 
have  been  circulated  in  England  and 
Germany. 

Besides  reporting  to  Mr.  Ford,  Miss 
Balch  will  try  to  organize  co-operation 
with  the  Neutral  Conference  in  America 
with  special  regard  to  the  August  demon- 
strations. She  indicated  Spain  and 
America  as  the  only  neutral  countries  in 
which  co-operating  bodies  were  not 
spreading  the  propaganda  and  furthering 
the  aims  of  the  Neutral  Conference. 

THE  FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN 
BILL  ENACTED 

BY  President  Wilson's  signature,  the 
federal  farm  loan  bill,  better  known 
as  the  rural  credits  bill,  has  become  law. 
Its  aim  is  to  provide  mortgage  banking 
facilities  for  agriculture.  Its  machinery 
consists  of  associations  of  borrowers 
known  as  Federal  Farm  Loan  Associa- 
tions, in  which  members  buy  shares  equal 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  they  wisli  to 
borrow  on  land  and  permanent  improve- 
ments ;  Federal  Land  Banks,  whose 
shares  are  to  the  subscribed  by  individ- 
uals, associations  and  the  government, 
the  government's  shares  to  draw  no  in- 
terest, and  which  are  authorized  to  issue 
bonds  based  on  their  mortgages;  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  a  supervisory 
body  of  five  members. 

In  the  opinion  of  Leonard  G.  Robin- 
son, general  manager  of  the  Jewish  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  Aid  Society,  the 
bill  will  not  meet  the  expectations  of 
over  enthusiastic  friends,  who  claim  that 
it  will  solve  the  farm  tenancy  evil  and 
promote  the  so-called  back-to-the-land 
movement,  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Nor  will  it  establish,  as  some  of  its 
critics  have  held,  federal  savings  banks 
which  would  place  the  cash  and  credit  of 
the  federal  government  at  the  disposal 
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of  the  farmer.    Nor  does  he  feel  that  it 
is  class  legislation.    Says  Mr.  Robinson: 

"Like  any  other  legislative  measure,  it 
has  its  faults.  But  the  vital  provisions 
are  sound.  There  has  been  not  a  little 
opposition  to  the  bill,  most  of  it  due  to  a 
misapprehension  of  its  true  import. 
Ultra-radicals  call  it  a  bankers'  measure. 
Ultra-conservatives  call  it  a  socialistic 
measure.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  How- 
ever people  may  differ  as  to  its  details, 
the  best  sentiment  in  the  country  among 
farmers  and  bankers  alike,  has  gradually 
crystallized  in  its  favor.  It  should  once 
and  for  all  solve  the  problem  of  land 
credit  for  the  solvent  farmer.  The  prob- 
lem of  personal  credit  will  right  itself 
in  time.  But  who  will  solve  the  problem 
of  the  insolvent  farmer?" 

HIT  AND   MISS  QUARANTINE 
AGAINST  NEW  YORK 

THE  most  conspicuous  development 
in  the  poliomyelitis  epidemic  is  not 
the  finding  of  serum  or  specific  to  cure 
infantile  paralysis,  but  a  variegated 
quarantine  which  a  large  number  of 
towns  in  New  York  state  and  elsewhere 
have  declared  against  the  city  of  New 
York. 

One  local  officer  insists  that  no  chil- 
dren under  eighteen  shall  be  admitted. 
Another  that  all  people  with  children 
coming  from  New  York  shall  be  quar- 
antined for  two  weeks.  Still  others  re- 
fuse entry  to  anyone  from  New  York, 
apparently  adults  as  well  as  children. 
Certificates  from  the  city  Department  of 
Health  and  those  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  are  only  credentials,  not  pass- 
ports, and  may,  as  things  stand  at  pres- 
ent, be  refused  by  any  local  officer.  Many 
people  seeking  resorts  for  week-end  trips 
were  refused  admittance,  and  returned  to 
the  city  by  next  boat  or  train. 

The  situation  invites  action  leading  to 
a  uniformity  of  standard  and  of  system. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  diffusion  of 
the  disease  might  be  avoided  without 
such  inconvenience.  By  insuring  at  one 
place  recognition  of  the  certificate  of 
another  health  officer,  as  in  the  practice 
of  federal  quarantine  much  panic  might 
be  saved.  At  present  there  is  no  law  in 
the  country  that  can  secure  a  traveler 
entry  into  a  community  if  the  health  of- 
ficer of  that  community  refuses. 

Fully  6,000  certificates  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  city  Health  Department  and 
the  Public  Health  Service.  These  cer- 
tificates which  have  hitherto  been  only 
strongly  advised  are  now  to  be  required 
of  all  persons  leaving  New  York  for 
interstate  travel  accompanied  by  chil- 
dren. They  must  show  at  the  time  of 
entraining  a  city  health  certificate  that 
their  premises  have  not  been  infected 
with  poliomyelitis. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  annoyance  of 
"quarantine",  several  large  facts  are 
emerging  out  of  the  alarm  and  con- 
fusion. For  one  thing,  vigorous  sanitary 


clean-up  measures  are  continuing.  They 
undoubtedly  have  more  than  a  cosmetic 
value;  they  mean  the  elimination  of 
chances  of  infection.  If  insects  are  in 
part  or  altogether  responsible  for  the 
transmission,  they  will  have  less  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  up  dried  sputum-dust  and 
discharges  and  unload  them  upon  the 
food  or  persons  of  the  next  victims. 

Again,  statistics  are  being  seen  in  clear- 
er perspective.  Mayor  Mitchel  issued  a 
statement  recently  reminding  citizens 
that  the  actual  numbers  of  cases  must  be 
studied  in  relation  to  the  population  of 
each  district  referred  to.  This  would 
leave  in  most  cases  a  proportion  of  about 
one  case  to  a  city  of  the  size  of  San 
Antonio. 

Further,  there  are  practically  always 
cases  of  poliomyelitis  present  in  a  city. 
The  recent  report  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  of  the  prevalence .  of 
disease  in  1915  shows  poliomyelitis  to 
have  been  present  in  twenty-four  states, 
from  one  case  in  Oregon  to  127  in  Min- 
nesota, 257  in  New  York,  466  in  Ohio. 
This  year  it  is  present  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Nebraska,  Wisconsin  and  in  Mont- 
real and  elsewhere,  in  Canada.  The 
numerous  technical  papers  published  on 
this  disease  show  how  widely  it  is  being 
studied  and  give  hope  that  soon  out  of 
this  comprehensive  effort  will  come  the 
desired  result. 

Finally,  certain  main  problems  are 
seen  clearly  to  be,  first,  the  cure ;  second, 
the  human  carrier ;  third,  after-care.  Re- 
ports are  not  yet  forthcoming  concern- 
ing cures  and  carriers ;  but  rapid 
preparations  are  being  made  to  secure 
for  the  children  dismissed  from  hospi- 
tals, continued  rest,  massage  and  other 
treatment  that  shall  if  possible  prevent 
permanent  deformity.  Such  after-care 
should  be  continued,  it  is  said,  for  from 
three  to  ten  months. 

The  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  is 
planning  to  follow  up  cases  which  will  be 
reported  to  them  by  the  Department  of 
Health  on  dismissal  from  the  hospitals 
in  that  city,  and  to  supply  the  orthopedic 
treatment  and  apparatus  needed.  This 
will  mean  funds  for  additional  ortho- 
pedic nurses,  for  the  purchase  of  plaster, 
steel,  leather,  etc.,  for  the  full-time  serv- 
ice of  a  corrective  gymnastic  instructor 
and  for  transportation  of  the  children. 
The  bureau  is  working  at  present  through 
its  dispensaries  in  connection  with  Brook- 
lyn and  Long  Island  College  Hospitals. 

The  Henry  Street  [nurses']  Settle- 
ment is  also  planning  important  after- 
care work.  Miss  Wald's  plan  is  to  pro- 
vide convalescent  hospitals  for  the  chil- 
dren. In  addition  to  the  help  such  insti- 
tutions would  give  the  children,  there 
would  be  opportunity  for  prolonged  ob- 
servation of  the  disease  in  its  later  stages 
by  physicians  and  nurses. 

Following  closely  upon  this  suggestion 
of  Miss  Wald's,  the  directors  of  the  Neu- 


stadter  Foundation  announced  that  they 
were  prepared  to  establish  a  temporary 
convalescent  hospital,  to  be  known  as  the 
Neustadter  Home.  This  institution  will 
probably  accommodate  fifty  little  suffer- 
ers after  their  discharge  from  the  gen- 
eral hospital,  and  will  be  organized  on 
the  most  modern  lines,  fully  equipped 
with  orthopedic  apparatus,  and  prepared 
to  administer  any  therapeutic  measures 
which  are  known  to  science.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  building  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose may  be  found  ready  to  hand  so 
that  this  new  service  may  be  put  into 
operation  without  delay.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  treating  fifty  patients 
for  a  period  of  from  eight  to  ten  months 
will  amount  to  about  $40,000.  ., 

INVESTIGATION    OF    ELLIS 
ISLAND    PROPOSED 

THE  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
Frederic  C.  Howe's  administration 
of  Ellis  Island  have  been  challenged  by 
Congressman  William  S.  Bennet  of  New 
York,  who  has  asked  for  an  official  in- 
vestigation by  the  House  or  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  of  which  it  forms  an 
administrative  part. 

Mr.  Bennet's  chief  charges  are  that 
Mr.  Howe  failed  to  separate  the  sexes 
on  the  recreation  ground,  that  he  ad- 
mitted prostitutes  to  the  United  States 
contrary  to  law  and  that  by  proposing  to 
have  the  government  sell  food  to  the  im- 
migrants on  the  island  in  place  of  grant- 
ing a  restaurant  concession  to  contrac- 
tors he  was  committing  the  government 
to  a  socialistic  practice. 

"It  is  of  tremendous  importance,"  said 
Mr.  Bennet,  "whether  a  half-baked  radi- 
cal, who  has  free-love  ideas,  no  proper 
idea  of  the  effect  of  mingling  the  good 
with  the  bad,  should  be  upheld." 

"Today,  at  this  very  hour,  another  con- 
dition exists  which,  if  persisted  in,  will 
be  far  more  harmful  to  the  city  of  New 
York  than  the  scourge  of  infantile  paral- 
ysis. This  commissioner  has  opened  a 
recreation  ground.  In  the  old  days  the 
sexes  were  kept  separate.  This  commis- 
sioner turns  them  all,  men,  women  and 
children,  out  into  a  common  recreation 
ground. 

"Furthermore  in  the  past  two  years, 
he  has  recommended  to  the  department 
here  that  these  individual  prostitutes  be 
admitted  on  bond,  which  simply  means  a 
license  to  proceed  wherever  they  will." 

Readers  of  Mr.  Howe's  article  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  May  6  will  recall  his  de- 
scription of  the  unusual  conditions  pre- 
vailing since  the  beginning  of  the  war — 
a  great  slackening  of  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration, so  that  the  government  staff  had 
opportunity  to  do  individual  work  with 
aliens,  and  the  prolonged  stay  of  many 
aliens  who  have  been  denied  admission 
but  could  not  be  deported  until  the  war 
ends. 

Mr.  Howe's  theory  is  that  the  poorest 
of  immigrants  not  only  deserves  good 
treatment  but  will  respond  to  it,  and  he 
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gave  various  cases  :  "Nothing,"  he  wrote, 
"has  so  confirmed  my  philosophy  that  the 
wrong  of  the  world,  evil,  vice  and  crim- 
inal actions,  are  traceable  back  to  the 
environment  in  which  people  live,  as  the 
way  America  absorbs  and  builds  up  dis- 
cards whenever  they  are  given  a  fair 
chance."  He  rated  the  out-of-doors 
recreation  ground,  and  its  use  by  young 
and  old  men  and  women,  as  one  of  the 
chief  changes  by  which  he  would  hope 
to  have  his  administration  remembered. 

In  a  long  statement  wired  to  the  New 
York  papers,  from  the  summer  resort  in 
Massachusetts  at  which  he  is  spending  a 
vacation,  Mr.  Howe  covered  again  the 
points  of  his  article  in  answering  Mr. 
Bennet.  And  he  replied  specifically  to 
the  charges  regarding  prostitutes. 

"I  have  heard  of  but  two  complaints 
of  immorality  at  Ellis  Island  in  the  two 
years  I  have  been  commissioner,"  he 
says.  "Both  were  investigated  and 
neither  was  proved."  As  to  the  specific 
charge  Mr.  Bennet  made  regarding  a 
woman,  Juliette,  whom  he  described  as 
a  prostitute,  Mr.  Howe  replies: 

"She  was  employed  by  a  prominent 
surgeon,  and  is  now  making  good. 
Juliette  had  been  detained  at  the  station 
for  a  year.  She  had  acted  in  an  ex- 
emplary manner.  I  investigated  her 
case,  with  the  result  that  her  husband 
was  sent  to  prison  and  Juliette  to  the 
island.  [  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  had  been  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  I  recommended  her  admission 
in  charge  of  the  surgeon  until  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  She  has  reported 
regularly  ever  since,  as  has  her  em- 
ployer." 

Mr.  Howe  points  out  that  he,  as  com- 
missioner, has  no  authority  to  admit  any 
cases  at  Ellis  Island.  The  most  he  can 
do  is  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  department 
has  all  told,  admitted  only  a  few  such 
cases,  "and  they  are  tinder  bond  and 
supervision  by  our  officials." 

Mr.  Howe  not  only  admits  but  is  proud 
to  admit  that  practically  all  aliens  have 
access  to  the  playground  on  the  lawn, 
the  so-called  warrant  cases  under  the 
supervision  of  matrons  and  in  company 
with  other  aliens.  The  number  of  peo- 
ple, the  openness  of  the  whole  thing, 
make  immorality,  he  considers,  impossi- 
ble. The  only  other  alternative,  he  points 
out,  at  the  Ellis  Island  station,  which  is 
not  built  like  a  prison,  was 

"to  lock  these  girls  in  a  small  room  and 
keep  them  there  for  months,  or  some  of 
them  for  years,  until  the  war  permits 
I'icir  return.  I  admit  that  I  tried  to 
make  the  terrible  condition  of  aliens  de- 
tained at  Ellis  Island  as  comfortable  as 


possible,  but  I  have  never  countenanced 
any  suggestion  of  immorality." 

The  point  has  been  made  by  New  York 
newspapers  that  Mr.  Bennet  has  been 
counsel  for  one  of  the  concessionaires  at 
Ellis  Island  as  well  as  congressman  from 
New  York,  and  that  his  attack  on  Mr. 
Howe's  administration  and  personal 
character  bore  a  relation  to  the  loss  of 
profits  by  the  concessionaire. 

CATHOLIC   LAYMEN   ON   THE 
CHARITIES  CONTROVERSY 

WHILE  Mayor  Mitchel's  charges  of 
conspiracy,  perjury  and  libel 
against  prominent  Catholic  clergymen 
and  others  are  proceeding  to  a 
court  determination,  thirty  well-known 
Catholic  laymen  have  signed  an  open 
letter  that  strikes  a  new  note  in 
the  controversy  that  has  grown  out 
of  the  dispute  between  the  New  York 
City  Department  of  Charities  and  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  out  of  the 
recent  Strong  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  latter  board. 

This  letter  expresses  the  conviction 
that  private  charitable  institutions  should 
at  all  times  be  under  the  inspection  of 
public  authorities,  and  voices  the  anxiety 
of  those  who  sign  it  to  co-operate  in 
the  "reform  of  anything  that  may  be 
found  to  be  lacking  or  subject  to  criti- 
cism in  these  charitable  institutions,  and 
especially  in  those  associated  with  the 
Catholic  church. 

The  letter  declares  that  the  care  of 
homeless  children  "essentially  and  prop- 
erly involves  the  performance  of  a  civic 
duty  and  any  attempt  to  obscure  the  is- 
sue by  an  appeal  to  sectarian  prejudices 
deserves  emphatic  condemnation." 

The  letter,  addressed  to  officials  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  Citizens, 
which  recently  came  to  the  support  of 
the  mayor,  is  in  direct  line  with,  if  not 
in  response  to,  appeals  made  in  THE 
SURVEY  and  by  other  persons  to  the 
Catholics  of  New  York  to  repudiate 
"Farrellism"  [see  THE  SURVEY  for  April 
8]  and  to  ally  themselves  with  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  whatever  faith  in  an 
effort. to  solve  the  problems  of  the  public 
care  of  dependent  children  in  a  calm 
and  enlightened  manner. 

The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  Citi- 
zens, of  which  Cleveland  H.  Dodge  is 
chairman  and  George  W.  Wickersham 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
announced  itself  recently  as  created  to 
support  Mayor  Mitchel  "in  his  efforts  to 
secure  proper  care  and  treatment  for  the 
city's  23,000  orphan  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  in  his  demand  for  freedom 
from  religious  interference  in  the  work 


of  the  city  government."  The  commit- 
tee declared  that  it  would  give  legal  and 
other  services  to  the  mayor  and  to  the 
commissioner  of  public  charities.  Adolph 
Lewisohn  was  elected  vice-chairman,  and 
Alfred  E.  Marling  secretary.  Subse- 
quently, another  group  of  men  and  a 
group  of  prominent  women,  many  of 
whom  are  active  in  social  work,  made 
similar  statements  supporting  the  mayor. 
The  letter  now  issued  by  Catholic  lay- 
men defines  the  position  of  its  signers 
thus: 

"We  concur  unreservedly  in  the  view 
that  the  public  authorities  should  ade- 
quately supervise  and  inspect  these  insti- 
tutions, and  that  they  should  insist,  as  a 
condition  to  the  receipt  of  public  funds- 
by  any  private  charitable  institution,  that 
it  maintain,  as  you  express  it,  a  proper 
standard  of  physical  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  these  children." 

The  letter  entirely  lacks  such  violent 
censure  of  the  Strong  investigation  as- 
has  characterized  the  utterances  of  not  a 
few  Catholic  individuals  and  groups  of 
late.  It  declares  that  no  useful  purpose 
will  be  served  by  a  discussion  at  present 
of  the  nature  and  details  of  the  "unfor- 
tunate controversy"  that  led  to  Commis- 
sioner Strong's  inquiry,  and  it  goes  on 
to  say  that  Mr.  Strong  "will  undoubtedly 
advise  Governor  Whitman  whether  legis- 
lation seems  necessary  or  desirable"  to- 
remove  doubt  from  existing  ambiguity 
in  the  state  charities  law  and  to  vest 
ample  power  in  New  York  city  to  con- 
trol the  funds  annually  spent  by  it  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  its  depend- 
ent children.  It  asks  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  Citizens  to  "ascertain  from 
first-hand  investigation  the  truth  as  to 
the  Catholic  charitable  institutions  and 
not  accept  the  unfair,  inaccurate  and  fre- 
quently sensational  extracts  of  testimony 
published  in  the  newspapers." 

The  letter  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  Citizens  will 
co-operate  with  its  own  signers  in  pre- 
venting "what  was  in  its  origin  essen- 
tially a  bitter  and  acrimonious  quarrel  be- 
tween two  bodies  of  public  functionaries, 
from  becoming  a  religious  controversy," 
and  closes  by  tendering  "our  co-opera- 
tion in  lifting  this  whole  matter  . 
up  to  the  plane  of  real  charity  where  it 
belongs.  We  shall  welcome  any  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  you  or  your  repre- 
sentatives upon  this  most  important  civic 
subject." 

The  purpose  of  the  inquiry  last  \\tck 
in  the  criminal  branch  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  to  determine  whether  the  evi- 
dence of  crimes  submitted  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney  by  Mayor  Mitchel  is  suffi- 
cient for  presentation  to  the  grand  jury. 


Poverty  and  Poliomyelitis 

By    Thomas  J.   Riley 

GENERAL  SECRETARY   BROOKLYN  BUREAU   OF   CHARITIES 


I  HAVE  just  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  parts  of  Brooklyn 
most  sorely  stricken  by  the  epidem- 
ic of  infantile  paralysis.  I  went  from 
the  East  river  end  of  Joralemon  street 
southward  near  the  water-front  to  Erie 
basin  and  then  back  around  the  head  of 
Gowanus  bay  and  canal  through  Smith 
and  Hoyt  streets.  This  took  me  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  largest  ill-starred 
area.  I  wove  my  way  in  and  out  through 
the  streets  and  blocks  on  which  the  little 
frightful  sign  could  be  seen  telling  that 
there  was  infantile  paralysis  in  that 
house  or  apartment  and  warning  folk  to 
keep  away. 

I  also  threaded  my  way  through  the 
blocks  between  Third  avenue  and 
Fourth  avenue  from  Atlantic  avenue  to 
Fifty-ninth  street,  another  infected  area, 
for  the  most  part  fringing  the  bay,  tra- 
versing the  so-called  Bay  Ridge  section. 
And  then  I  went  through  the  north  Bed- 
ford and  the  south  Williamsburgh  sec- 
tions. These  are  not  near  the  water- 
front. There  are  other  clusters  or  cen- 
ters of  cases,  but  in  my  brief  time  I 
could  not  visit  them  all. 

I  had  with  me  a  map  showing  by  red 
dots  every  ill-fated  house  or  tenement. 
I  went  so  that  I  might  see  in  physical 
form  the  dots,  cases,  and  numbers  that 
have  told  the  story  of  the  plague  from 
day  to  day  in  the  daily  press  and  the 
Department  of  Health  bulletins.  Of 
course  I  was  not  attempting  a  survey  on 
a  scientific  basis,  or  a  statistical  study  of 
the  situation.  I  had  no  ambitious  idea 
that  I  was  going  to  make  any  discovery 
— much  less  catch  the  germ  of  poliomy- 
elitis in  the  act  of  going  from  one  child 
to  another,  or  marshalling  his  forces  for 
attack. 

I  had  been  seeing  maps  and  dots  and 
pins  and  figures;  I  wanted  to  see  people 
and  places.  I  knew  about  jhe  red  dot. 
I  wanted  to  know  about  the  house.  I 
knew  the  streets  on  the  map.  I  wanted 
to  know  the  streets  as  they  actually  are. 

MY  first  impression  was  that  all  these 
places  were  old-law  tenements,  for 
all  the  way  along  the  water-front  from 
Joralemon  street  to  Erie  basin,  extending 
up  the  slope  to  Hicks  street,  nearly  all 
the  cases  were  in  old-law  tenements; 
that  is,  tenements  built  prior  to  1901, 
with  less  air  and  light  and  poorer  plumb- 
ing than  the  newer  ones.  But  when  I 
visited  other  sections  I  found  there  were 
many  cases  in  new-law  tenements,  two- 
and  three-family  houses,  and  even  in  iso- 
lated one-family  dwellings.  I  found 
there  were  some  in  model  tenements. 


Another  "first  impression"  was  that 
the  disease  was  found  mostly  among 
Italians.  But  later  I  found  that  the 
Third  and  Fourth  avenue  section  was 
occupied  mostly  by  American  families 
with  scattered  Syrians  and  Scandina- 
vians, while  the  southern  Williamsburgh 
section  was  occupied  by  Jews.  So  I  con- 
cluded that  infantile  paralysis  is  no  re- 
specter of  nationalities,  although  it 
might  be  remarked  that  there  seem  to  be 
very  few  cases  among  the  Negroes. 
This  seeming  exception  was  noted  by  the 
Collective  Investigating  Committee  in 
the  epidemic  of  1907. 

Another  question  that  soon  arose  in 
my  mind  was  whether  the  water-front, 
with  its  shipping  from  every  port  of  the 
world  and  its  water  possibly  infected, 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  presence  of 
the  disease.  The  center  line  of  perhaps 
half  of  the  infected  area  runs  through 
the  first  or  second  tiers  of  residence 
blocks  following  roughly  the  bay  and 
canal  lines.  Between  them  and  the  water 
are  factories  or  docks.  But  some  of  the 
other  sections  are  entirely  removed  from 
the  water-front;  and  the  people  are  not 
longshoremen's  families,  as  they  are  to 
some  extent,  of  course,  along  the  water- 
front. 

Very  closely  related  to  this  question 
came  another:  does  elevation  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  situation?  I  ob- 
served that  in  most  sections  the  blocks 
on  which  the  cases  were  found  were 
on  the  lower  end  of  slopes  or  were  in 
hollows.  There  were  exceptions  to  this, 
however,  and  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  perhaps  it  was  because  rents  were 
cheaper  in  these  depressed  areas,  mean- 
ing a  lower  standard  of  living,  with  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  probably  the  elevation  per 
sc  was  not  a  causative  factor. 

Another  impression  I  got  was  that  the 
cases  were  scattered  along  the  streets  of 
small  shops  or  on  side  streets  close  to 
these  thoroughfares.  Possibly  you  could 
say  that  the  entire  city  is  made  up  in 
much  that  same  way.  But  let  us  not  be 
too  hasty.  I  know  certain  residence  sec- 
tions where  this  is  not  the  case  and  some 
of  them  are  almost  entirely  free  of  red 
dots. 

The  streets  of  small  shops  usually  have 
street-car  lines,  they  have  stores  on  the 
first  floor  and  tenements  for  two  or  three 
floors  above.  In  some  places  they  are 
lined  with  push-carts.  They  run 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  poorer 
residence  sections.  From  the  side  streets 
and  from  the  upper  floors  the  mothers 
come  to  the  streets  to  shop  or  to  take 


the  street-car,  each  usually  with  a  child 
in  her  arms  and  several  little  ones  trail- 
ing along.  Here  they  meet  and  greet 
each  other.  Here  food,  often  uncovered, 
and  other  articles  are  handled  and  re- 
handled. 

Somehow  I  could  not  escape  the  feel- 
ing that  these  small-shop  thoroughfares 
were  admirably  calculated  to  spread  any 
highly  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
ease. 

Closely  related  to  this  was  another  im- 
pression that  deepened  into  conviction. 
The  cases  seemed  to  be  found  in  those 
blocks  where  the  people,  especially  the 
children,  were  seen  most  in  the  streets. 
In  other  words,  where  the  most  cases 
were  recorded  there  the  people  habitual- 
ly mingle  freely.  This  must  of  necessity 
be  true  of  a  highly  contagious  disease. 

This  is  not  quite  the  same  as  saying 
that  where  the  blocks  are  most  congest- 
ed there  the  most  cases  are  found.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  blocks  were  compara- 
tively open.  A  comparison  of  the  den- 
sity map  of  Brooklyn  with  the  infantile 
paralysis  map  to  date  shows  a  tendency 
to  agreement,  but  evidently  there  are 
some  disturbing  or  modifying  factors  or 
other  forces  than  density  at  work.  The 
disease  does  not  spring  up  spontaneous- 
ly but  must  be  propagated.  The  cen- 
ters of  contagion  must  spread.  This 
takes  time  and  contacts  and  gives  the 
chance  for  the  Health  Department  and 
co-operating  departments  and  voluntary 
agencies  as  well  as  the  families  them- 
selves to  put  in  operation  forces  of  con- 
trol. 

ANOTHER  impression  I  got  was  of 
dirt.  But  if  all  the  children  who  live 
on  dirty  streets  and  alleys  or  in  dirty 
homes  should  have  infantile  paralysis,  the 
Brooklyn  sky  which  is  now  only  overcast 
with  gloom  would  become  as  black  as  a 
storm  sky  at  midnight.  The  reasonable- 
thing  to  say  is  that  dirt  does  not  cause 
infantile  paralysis  or  cause  the  germ  to- 
multiply,  but  that  in  all  probability  it 
does  help  to  spread  the  infection. 

Personal  cleanliness  and  care  in  the 
handling  of  food  are  probably  more  im- 
portant prophylactics  than  sweeping  the 
streets.  A  handkerchief  is  more  power- 
ful than  a  street  broom.  But  as  every 
one  knows  the  silk-handkerchief  nose 
does  not  seem  to  be  immune,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  red  dot  score 
looks  bad  for  the  back  of  the  hand  and 
the  coat-sleeve  as  a  substitute. 

The  one  most  obvious  thing  about  it 
all  was  the  thing  that  is  most  obviously 
true;  viz.,  that  a  highly  contagious  dis- 
ease will  spread  from  its  foci  where 
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there  are  the  most  contacts  and  the 
most  facile  carriers.  So,  when  ill-kept 
children  habitually  mingle  freely  in  un- 
clean streets  and  homes,  there  contagion 
spreads  like  fire  in  tinder. 

WHEN  I  came  back  to  my  of- 
fice I  compared  five  maps, 
and  this  is  what  I  found :  The 
infantile  paralysis  map  of  1916  to 
date  corresponds  generally  with  that 
of  1907.  which  latter  is  very  in- 
complete as  poliomyelitis  was  not  then 
a  reportable  disease.  The  present  infan- 
tile paralysis  map  coincides  strikingly  in 
locality  with  a  map  of  3,000  crippled 
children  in  Brooklyn.  It  resembles  the 
density  and  poverty  maps,  but  with  note- 
worthy differences. 

These  coincidences  and  resemblances 
caused  disquieting  questions  to  arise,  es- 
pecially this  one:  Is  not  infantile  pa- 
ralysis one  of  the  health  problems  aris- 
ing among  the  same  people  and  in  the 
same  conditions  as  give  us  our  problems 
of  tuberculosis  and  other  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases,  of  poverty,  ignor- 
ance, deformities  and  defects?  Perhaps 
one  could  include  also  delinquency  and 
drunkenness. 

These  little  ones  come  from  the  same 
kind  of  homes  from  the  same  income 
groups,  from  the  same  untutored  par- 
ents as  do  our  cases  of  tuberculosis,  our 
dispensary  cases,  our  district  nursing 
calls,  our  poverty  and  our  delinquency. 
Must  we  forever  have  these  plague  spots 
and  these  ill-favored  folks?  If  not, 
something  more  heroic  than  treating 
symptoms  must  be  done. 


But  I  fear  I  have  already  generalized 
too  much  on  impressions  and  maps,  so 
let  me  come  back  to  the  families  them- 
selves. I  have  told  a  little  about  where 
these  people  live.  Now  a  bit  about  how 
they  live.  Naturally  this  requires  more 
intimate  knowledge  than  can  be  seen  in 
maps  or  by  a  drive  through  the  streets. 
But  we  are  not  without  some  knowledge 
on  this  point. 

For  example,  there  are  the  McGees. 
Already  things  were  pretty  bad  with 
them.  Mr.  McGee  had  an  advanced  case 
of  tuberculosis.  He  had  been  in  one  of 
the  public  hospitals  but  he  discharged 
himself  and  came  home  because — wcli 
just  because  he  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer.  As  it  proved,  it  was  his  last 
great  struggle  at  supporting  his  family 
at  longshore  work,  as  he  had  done  for 
years.  Then  came  that  dreaded  thing, 
infantile  paralysis  and  laid  its  paralyzing 
hand  on  Elizabeth,  the  baby  not  quite  a 
year  old.  They  did  not  find  out  what 
was  the  matter  until  the  right  side  of 
the  little  one's  face  was  already  para- 
lyzed. 

And  when  she  was  taken  away  to  the 
hospital  her  .father  gave  up.  He  will 
not  be  there  to  see  the  baby  when  she 
comes  back.  What  with  worry  over  her 
husband's  sickness — he  coughed  all  night 
toward  the  last — and  the  wages  stopped, 
and  what  with  anxiety  over  the  baby 
who  cried  nearly  all  the  time  Mrs.  Mc- 
Gee was  almost  beside  herself,  first  with 
terror  and  now  with  grief. 

But  just  as  other  folks  do  when  sor- 
row touches  their  heart,  she  repented  of 
her  hard  thoughts  toward  her  husband's 


mother  and  remembering  that  she  is  old 
— eighty  years — and  knowing  how  she 
loves  her  grandchildren,  the  brave  little 
widow  has  taken  up  the  round  of  life 
with  the  grandmother  to  care  for,  with 
the  little  crippled  Beth,  and  with  Joseph 
and  Flora,  aged  seven  and  four.  Just 
like  other  folks,  they  are. 

And  then  there  are  Antonio  and 
Decrescenzo  with  their  flock  of  nine  chil- 
dren. They  were  married  in  good  cir- 
cumstances under  smiling  Italian  skies. 
They  came  to  the  United  States  and 
were  just  getting  along  fine  until  Raphael 
the  oldest  son,  then  about  twelve  years 
old,  came  down  with  typhoid  fever. 
Somehow,  after  that  he  seemed  to  get 
sick  often  and  he  never  seemed  ambitious 
or  exactly  right.  All  this  time  the  family 
grew,  until  by  and  by  twins  came  to 
make  up  the  nine.  Antonio's  work  grew 
more  irregular.  Raphael  was  not  strong 
at  work,  either  in  muscle  or  will.  And 
so  this  good  family  found  itself  in 
"straightened  circumstances."  The  milk 
station  was  sending  in  milk  when  one  of 
the  twins  came  down  with  infantile  paral- 
ysis and  had  to  be  taken  away  to  the 
hospital. 

AXD    so    I    might   tell   you    of   many 
others.    I  am  thinking  now  of  seven 
•families,  all  different  yet  all  much  alike 
— the  background  is  gray. 

If  only  this  suffering  drives  us  to  good 
municipal  housekeeping  and  helps  to 
bring  to  the  humblest  family  in  our  midst 
a  fair  chance  for  a  wholesome  living, 
the  suffering  and  the  grief  shall  not 
have  been  in  vain. 


QUEENSBORO    BRIDGE 

By  Florence  Ripley  Mast'm 

[It  has  been  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  that  the  Bridge  be  partly  converted  into  a 
huge  aerial  sanatorium  for  sick  children.} 


SPANNING  the  cool  green  tide  she  stands 
With  the  stars  on  her  dusky  brow 
And  the  winds  of  dawn  in  her  mighty  hands 

What  is  she  dreaming  now, 
The  big  steel  Bridge,  as  she  sees  tonight 

The  stumbling  workers  go 
Down  past  her  jewels  of  dim  twilight 

Into  the  alleys  low, 
Where  a  fire-escape  is  a  garden — yes, 

And  a  bed  for  baby  feet 
And  there's  never  a  sunset  cloud  to  bless 

The  dark  of  the  dreary  street. 


Maybe  she  doesn't  dream  at  all, 

This  monster  of  stone  and  steel, 
Who  hears  the  waves  of  the  blue  sound  fall. 

And  watches  the  sea  gulls  wheel. 
But  if  she  does,  perchance  she  sees 

The  white-lipped  children  come 
Into  the  sun  and  the  sea-kissed  breeze 

To  make  her  heart  their  home. 
There'll  be  gold  to  brighten  Micky's  hair, 

And  brown  for  the  cheeks  of  Joe 
And  maybe  the  babes  who  will  sleep  up  there 

Tn  the  starlight,  will  learn  to  crow ! 


O  Queensboro'  Bridge,  with  the  purple  tent 

Spanning  the  dusk  and  dew. 
Open  your  gates  ere  the  dream  be  spent, 

For  the  children  call  to  you. 


Booming  Detroit 

By  John  Ihlder 


IN  THE  days  when  every  American 
city  had  its  slogan  Detroit  pro- 
claimed itself  the  town  where  life 
is  worth  living.  Times  have  changed 
and  so  has  Detroit.  Some  of  its  older 
residents  declare  that,  with  smoke  and 
street-cars  packed  to  suffocation  and  the 
streets  themselves  crowded  with  auto- 
mobiles, life  in  Detroit  has  ceased  being 
worth  living.  Yet  living  in  Detroit  has 
become  almost  impossible  for  all  except 
those  who  can  pay  high  for  it. 

There  are  said  to  be  200  carloads  of 
household  goods  in  the  railway  yards 
whose  owners  have  been  unable  to  find  a 
dwelling.  Laboring  men  whose  pres- 
ence is  much  desired  in  automobile  and 
war  munitions  plants  are  said  to  be  leav- 
ing the  city  because  they  can  find  no 
place  to  sleep  between  shifts,  the  Mc- 
Gregor Institute,  founded  to  shelter  the 
destitute  wayfarer,  is  filled  with  men 
who  wish  to  make  Detroit  their  per- 
manent place  of  abode,  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  a  dwelling,  but  can 
find  none. 

Charles  H.  Gifford,  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  Commerce,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  Detroit  needs  15,000  dwell- 
ings a  year  and  that  only  a  little  over 
half  that  number  are  being  built.  The 
local  federation  of  labor  has  sent  a  reso- 
lution to  President  Wilson  asking  that 
Fort  Wayne  be  opened  to  homeless  fam- 
ilies. The  newspapers  frequently  con- 
tain stories  of  those  who  walk  the  streets 
because  there  is  no  place  else  to  go,  of 
people  packed  into  cheap  lodging-houses, 
of  a  family  forced  to  live  in  one  room 
of  a  downtown  block  who  dispose  of 
their  sewage  through  the  rain  leader — 
which  fortunately  is  sewer  connected. 
And  now,  with  the  coming  of  warmer 
weather  tent  dwellers  have  appeared  on 
the  outskirts,  and  there  is  a  report  that 
over  in  Canadian  Windsor,  across  the 
river,  a  syndicate  has  been  formed  to 
build  houses  for  Detroit's  overflow. 

Point  of  View  Affected 

BUT  FOR  outsiders  the  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  Detroit  dilemma  lies  not  so 
much  in  these  picturesque  details  as  in 
its  effect  upon  Detroit's  point  of  view. 
Years  ago  the  rest  of  the  state  used  to 
jeer  at  Detroit  as  the  city  which  sat 
beside  its  strait  and  watched  the  com- 
merce of  a  continent  pass  by.  Detroit 
took  the  jeers  to  heart  and  determined 
to  catch  some  of  that  commerce.  It  suc- 
ceeded. 

During  the  past  decade  Detroit  has 
grown  like  a  far  western  boom  town. 
In  the  last  year,  especially,  it  has  grown. 
Henry  Ford  with  his  twenty  odd  thou- 
sand employes  is  only  partially  respon- 


sible; other  automobile  manufacturers 
have  prospered  and  expanded. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  this  ex- 
pansion is  due  to  the  war,  for  Detroit 
not  only  does  a  little  munitions  mak- 
ing, but  it  sells  many  automobiles  abroad. 
There  is  a  story  of  one  small  concern 
which  secured  an  order  in  England  for 
20  cars  along  in  the  early  summer  of 
1914.  The  cars  arrived  in  August  and 
were  promptly  commandeered  by  the 
British  government.  A  second  shipment 
suffered  the  same  fate.  Now  it  has  be- 
come a  habit,  and  the  firm  is  practically 
living  on  that  20  car  order.  If  the 
original  consignees  ever  revoke  that 
order  there  will  be  impenetrable  gloom 
in  one  corner  of  the  city. 

So  Detroit,  thanks  to  its  determina- 
tion and  aided  by  the  war,  has  grown 
tremendously  in  population  and  in 
wealth.  When  this  growth  was  in  what 
— compared  with  the  present — may  be 
considered  its  humble  beginnings,  some 
Detroiters  began  to  be  concerned  about 
their  housing  problem.  Detroit  had  al- 
ways plumed  itself  upon  being  a  home 
city,  so  they  viewed  with  alarm  the  re- 
sults of  a  rapidly  increasing  population 
for  which  little  provision  had  been,  was 
being  or  promised  to  be  made. 

The  Board  of  Commerce,  which  rep- 
resented those  who  were  bringing  fac- 
tories and  workers  to  the  city,  was  per- 
suaded to  divert  its  attention  for  a 
moment  to  what  it  evidently  considered 
a  matter  of  minor  importance — the  hous- 
ing of  the  workers.  During  that  mo- 
ment it  authorized  the  organization  of  a 
housing  commission  which  was  permit- 
ted to  have  desk  room  in  the  Board  of 
Commerce  building  and  to  raise  money 
for  a  secretary's  salary  and  other  ex- 
penses. For  five  years  the  commission 
endeavored  to  again  attract  the  board's 
attention,  but  without  success.  Last 
year  the  commission  died. 

Then  came  the  boom,  in  comparison 
with  which  all  preceding  expansion  was 
as  a  zephyr  to  a  gale.  For  five  years  the 
commission  had  been  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wilderness.  For  five  years  it  had 
pointed  out  the  gradual  but  swift  de- 
terioration of  the  dwellings  in  which 
Detroit's  workers  were  housed.  For  five 
years  it  had  endeavored  to  arouse  some 
constructive  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
men  who  controlled  Detroit's  future. 
During  those  five  years  it  would  have 
been  easily  possible  to  set  good  stand- 
ards, to  work  out  and  adopt  a  construc- 
tive policy  for  the  future.  But  the 
Board  of  Commerce  was  interested  not 
in  the  future  but  in  the  present.  So  the 
present  caught  them. 

Aroused  by  newspaper  stories,  not  so 


much  of  privation  and  hardship,  as  of 
loss  of  good  workmen  and  of  prospec- 
tive industries,  the  board  has  now  begun 
to  consider  housing.  It  has  dug  up  old 
reports  of  the  defunct  housing  commis- 
sion and  is  studying  them.  It  has  ap- 
pointed a  new  housing  committee  which 
has  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  the 
heads  of  170  concerns,  employing  more 
than  100,000  workmen,  asking  if  it  is 
true  that  there  is  need  for  more  houses; 
if,  in  case  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
houses  may  be  built  to  return  a  moderate 
rate  at  low  rentals,  they  will  subscribe 
to  the  capital  stock  of  a  building  cor- 
poration; and  if,  in  case  the  first  two 
questions  bring  the  expected  responses, 
they  will  send  representatives  to  a  meet- 
ing to  discuss  the  matter  with  a  view  to 
subscribing  to  the  stock.  The  answers 
have  not  yet  come  in. 

Lavish  Plotting 

BUT  MEANWHILE  the  discussion  is  going 
on  outside  the  Board  of  Commerce. 
Among  these  outsiders  there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  need  of  more  houses.  Dis- 
regarding the  workers  who  have  jobs 
but  no  homes,  consider  first  the  real  es- 
tate operators.  They  have  plotted  the 
country  around  the  city  so  generously 
that  it  is  said  there  are  now  enough  lots 
on  the  market  to  provide  sites  for  the 
homes  of  2,500,000  people.  Detroit  con- 
fidently expects  within  a  few  months  to 
oust  Cleveland  from  its  position  as  the 
sixth  city,  and  thereby  cause  millions  of 
perfectly  good  letterheads  used  by  Cleve- 
land business  men  to  be  turned  into 
scratch  pads.  But  it-  scarcely  expects  to 
beat  Chicago. 

It  was  not  the  Detroit  real  estate  men 
alone  who  did  this  lavish  plotting.  The 
good  news  of  Detroit's  boom  spread 
quickly  and  local  talent  was  at  once  re- 
inforced by  the  best  in  the  country,  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity  hastening  to  an- 
swer the  call  even  from  far-away  Los 
Angeles. 

But  they  worked  too  hard  and  hoped 
too  much.  It  is  houses,  not  vacant  lots, 
that  the  people  desire.  At  first  they 
bought  the  lots  and  hoped  for  the  houses. 
But  hope  deferred  produced  the  usual 
reaction.  The  real  estate  men  instead 
of  waiting  in  their  offices  for  buyers  had 
to  go  to  the  factory  gates  where  they 
hawked  their  holdings.  Soon  even  that 
failed. 

One  operator  from  California,  a  little 
late  in  arriving,  picked  out  the  names  of 
100  people  in  different  sections  of  the 
city  and  set  out  to  sell  them, — a  good 
term  with  a  double  meaning.  Of  his 
hundred,  37  had  bought  some  time  be- 
fore and  were  anxious  to  sell  him;  17 
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had  recently  bought,  believing  that  they 
could  resell  at  an  advanced  price,  but 
were  beginning  to  grow  doubtful  and  de- 
sired no  more;  the  other  44  were  all  of 
the  opinion  that  people  had  gone  crazy. 
The  Californian  came  back  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  boom,  so  far  as  land 
speculation  is  concerned,  has  passed  its 
zenith. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  boom  has 
done  certain  things.  It  has  made  those 
who  had  no  part  in  the  hunt  of  the 
Board  of  Commerce  for  industries,  voice 
not  only  their  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  proceeding  but  a  growing  conviction 
that  those  who  bring  people  to  a  city 
should  make  some  provision  for  their 
living  decently  after  arrival.  These 
critics  point  to  the  present  impossibility 
of  getting  accessible  land  for  homes  at 
anything  like  a  price  which  makes  cot- 
tages possible.  Yet  there  is  enough  va- 
cant land  available  and  a  year  or  two 
ago  its  price  was  practicable. 

Why  didn't  those  who  brought  on  the 


boom  take  some  account  of  the  needs 
of  the  workers?  Of  course,  the  boom- 
makers  may  reply  that  they  had  enough 
to  do,  and  anyhow  they  weren't  sure  of 
the  boom  until  it  arrived,  and  then  it  was 
too  late.  To  which  the  retort  is  that 
Detroit  has  been  booming  fairly  well  for 
several  years  and  if  the  city  had  been 
kept  well  provided  with  dwellings  its 
condition  now  would  be  no  where  near 
as  desperate. 

There  is  always  a  bright  side,  how- 
ever. Detroit  has  had  several  city  plans 
made  in  the  past.  Most  of  them  deal  but 
lightly  with  utilitarian  matters,  being 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  monumental. 
The  boom  which  has  raised  land  values 
may  provide  the  money  for  a  great 
causeway  along  the  water-front  from 
near  Belle  Isle  out  to  Grosse  Pointe. 
Future  Detroiters,  emerging  from  their 
alley  tenements,  will  doubtless  take 
great  pride  in  motoring  along  this  high- 
way, swept  by  the  breezes  of  Lake  Ste. 
Claire. 


Another  thing  it  has  done.  For 
many  years  the  Detroit  Zoological  So- 
ciety has  struggled  to  raise  enough 
money  to'  pay  its  secretary's  salary. 
Some  time  ago  it  bought  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  cheap  land  near  the  River 
Rouge.  Soon  afterward  Henry  Ford 
wanted  that  land  as  part  of  the  4,000 
acres  on  which  he  proposed  to  build  his 
tractor  plant  and  village  (for  fear  of 
misunderstanding  it  should  be  said  at 
once  that  he  does  not  propose  to  build 
houses;  he  intends  to  sell  the  lots  ac- 
cording to  a  scheme  which  he  believes 
will  prevent  land  speculation,  and  let  the 
buyers  build  the  houses).  He  paid  the 
Zoological  Society  a  good  price  for  its 
holdings.  So  the  society  moved  to  an- 
other cheap  location.  It  has  sold  part 
of  its  new  holdings  with  restrictions 
which  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  birds 
of  Michigan  and  as  a  result  of  its  two 
transactions  it  now  has  100  acres  of  land 
valued  at  $200.000,  and  $150,000  in  cash. 
The  secretary's  salary  is  assured. 


The  Longshoremen  and  the  War 

By  Ruth  Pickering 


THERE  is  money  in  a  name  like 
McGinnis  these  days.  That  is, 
if  you  are  a  longshoreman  at 
the  port  of  New  York  and  no  Teutonic 
blood  is  disguised  beneath  that  patro- 
nymic, and  if  you  don't  mind  working 
a  matter  of  sixty  hours  at  a  stretch,  stop- 
ping only  for  meals  or  for  such  rest  as 
you  can  get  by  sneaking  down  to  the 
lower  deck  and  lying  for  an  hour  behind 
a  pile  of  packing  cases,  while  your  mates 
work  fast  enough  to  fool  the  stevedore 
into  thinking  you  are  on  the  job. 

The  Longshoremen's  Union,  since  the 
war  began,  has  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  steamship  company  agents  and  the 
stevedores  of  the  port  of  Greater  New 
York  raising  the  hourly  wage  to  35  or 
50  cents  an  hour,  which  lifts  the  aver- 
age weekly  wage  from  $10  or  $14  to  $20 
or  $22. 

There  is  a  clause  in  this  agreement 
which  reads:  "Double  time  shall  be 
paid  men  when  handling  munitions  and 
explosives.  Time  to  start  from  the  time 
of  leaving  the  pier  until  the  time  of  re- 
turn to  pier :  meals  to  be  furnished  by 
the  company."  This  clause  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  some  to  earn  as  much  as  $75  or 
$100  a  week,  doing  abnormally  heavy 
work,  over  inhuman  periods  of  time, 
at  such  a  drive  and  strain  as  no  emerg- 
ency would  seem  to  warrant,  and  for 
which  even  $75  or  $100  a  week  is  scarce 
compensation. 

No  Teuton  can  qualify  for  this  job. 
Watching  the  Irishman  and  the  Italian 
and  the  Yankee  go  down  the  harbor  and 
come  back  with  double  pay  is  a  bitter 
thing  to  him  and  to  the  Austrian  long- 


shoreman. But  the  steamship  companies 
are  forced  to  be  cautious,  and  especially 
so  are  the  French  lines. 

"The  union  will  not  discriminate,"  said 
Mr.  Riley,  president  of  the  affiliated 
locals  of  the  port  of  New  York.  "All 
along  the  Jersey  shore  the  workers  are 
Dutchmen.  They  have  a  local  of  their 
own  and  are  the  strongest  union  men 
we  have.  Often  if  the  men  do  not  look 
like  Germans  or  Austrians  and  the  name 
is  changed  to  Hogan  or  Pataloni,  they 
are  hired." 

Mr.  Riley  believes  that  the  longshore- 
man, generally,  is  saving  this  sudden  big 
pay  of  his.  "The  whole  status  of  the 
longshoreman  is  beginning  to  change. 
Heretofore  he  has  been  considered  a 
casual,  unskilled  worker.  We  are  de- 
manding something  of  the  steamship 
companies  now  which  will  make  his 
labor  less  casual.  In  Liverpool  when 
the  company  calls  the  men  out  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  ship 
doesn't  dock  until  one,  the  company  pays 
for  waiting  hours.  We  will  compromise. 
We  ask  that  they  pay  half  the  hour- 
wages  for  waiting  time.  '  Our  strength 
is  such  that  we  expect  to  get  this  demand 
soon,  and  we  intend  also  to  hold  the 
high  average  we  have  attained  in  wages 
after  the  war  is  over.  Their  recent 
work  has  proven  once  for  all  that  the 
men  are  skilled." 

John  Riley  himself  is  a  skilled  long- 
shoreman. He  used  to  be  a  butcher  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  but  he  gave  credit  to 
the  strikers  when  there  was  trouble  in 
the  textile  mills  and  his  business  failed. 
A  brother  on  the  piers  lured  him  into 


this  work,  and  he  is  now  a  union  leader 
and  one  of  ithe  nimblest  workers  around 
the  docks. 

F.  Paul  A.  Vacarelli— alias  Paul 
Kelly —  another  skilled  longshoreman, 
and  a  strong  union  leader,  is  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  International.  Vacarelli  has 
a  past.  In  his  early  days  he  was  a  gang- 
ster. At  another  time  he  was  a  scow- 
trimmer;  he  cleaned  up  the  boats  that 
carry  the  city's  garbage  out  to  sea.  Now 
he  owns  a  garage  on  Forty-first  street, 
but  he  holds  his  interest  in  the  long- 
shoremen and  is  the  best  dressed  man 
in  the  union. 

The  bull-stallers,  as  the  marine  car- 
penters are  called,  claim  that  among 
longshoremen  theirs  is  the  only  task 
above  the  common  laborer,  and  they  are 
being  paid  triple  rates  on  munitions 
work.  But  this  is  not  Mr.  Riley's  opin- 
ion. 

"Come  down  the  pier  and  watch  the 
dock  hands  and  see  for  yourself,"  he 
said.  "To  balance  those  five  boxes,  each 
one  holding  something  different  and  no- 
body knows  what,  inside  a  noose  that 
swings  up  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
to  lower  them  into  the  hatch  takes  a 
skilled  man.  The  boxes  must  be  receiv- 
ed by  the  deck  hands  right  side  up,  and 
should  they  slip  from  the  rope  not  only 
is  the  cargo  damaged  but  a  longshore- 
man perhaps. 

"To  work  on  deck  directing  the  mer- 
chandise from  the  hold  to  the  dock  and 
from  the  dock  to  the  hatch,  and  watch- 
ing pulleys  and  cranes  and  ropes  and 
men. takes  a  skilled  man.  And  to  pack 
the  freight — bags  of  sugar  or  iron  pipes 
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— so  that  the  floors  are  even,  that  she 
doesn't  turn  turtle,  and  that  there  is  no 
waste  space,  takes  skill.  Those  are  the 
three  divisions  of  longshoremen— the 
dock  gangs,  the  deck  gangs  and  the 
workers  in  the  hatch. 

"In  the  year  1907  there  was  a  strike  all 
along  the  pier,  and  the  Adriatic  sailing 
from  this  port  was  loaded  by  strike- 
breakers, inexperienced  longshoremen. 
The  ship  put  out  to  sea,  the  cargo  shifted, 
and  she  had  to  turn  in  again.  The 
strikers  repacked  her.  To  prove  that 
their  work  was  skilled,  they  placed  a 
glass  of  water  on  a  beam,  and  put  a 
paper  over  the  top.  When  the  glass  of 
water  arrived  in  Liverpool  and  the 
amount  that  might  have  evaporated  was 
deducted,  not  a  drop  of  water  had  spilled. 
Are  longshoremen  skilled  workers  or 
not?" 

As  another  reason  for  respect  due  the 
trade  in  higher  wages.  Mr.  Riley  says 
that  the  longshoreman  is  more  exposed 
to  danger  than  the  miner.  "If  the  men 
are  sent  down  the  harbor  to  load  am- 
munition in  order  to  save  the  piers  from 
being  blown  up,  naturally  they  run  some 
risk  themselves. 


Watch  that  heavy  automobile  going  to 
the  allies  being  lowered  into  the  hatch. 
Look  at  the  men  down  there.  If  that 
should  slip  and  drop,  could  they  dodge?" 

"Them  ain't  very  heavy,'  said  a  deck 
hand  near  by,  "three  or  four  ton." 

Ropes  and  riggings  and  slings  catch ; 
men  are  struck  by  something  or  are 
pushed  by  accident  and  fall  thirty  or 
forty  feet  into  the  unguarded  hatch, 
especially  at  night.  There  is  a  poison- 
ing also  in  the  dressing  on  th«  raw  hides 
going  out  of  this  port,  which  is  in- 
fectious if  there  is  any  cut  in  the  hand. 

And  the  men  down  in  the  grain  hatch 
work  day  after  day  in  a  thick  rising 
dust,  with  sponges  over  their  noses,  di- 
recting the  stream  of  grain  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  chute,  by  means  of  spoon- 
shaped  paddles  away  into  the  corners  of 
the  hatch.  The  grain  sprays  off  those 
paddles  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  distant. 
These  men  are  the  greatest  whiskey 
drinkers  in  the  country. 

"To  relieve  the  tickling  of  dust  in  the 
throat  on  hot  days,  you  buy  an  ice- 
cream soda,  don't  you?"  queried  Riley. 
"Well  they  buy  whiskey." 

"And  when  these  men  are  injured,  the 


most  perfect  physical  specimens  in  the 
world  are  injured,"  he  boasted.  "The 
longshoreman  must  be  able  to  move  the 
heaviest  loads  and  work  for  long  periods 
of  time.  It  takes  two  days  and  one  night 
to  load  the  average  ship,  and  the  men 
are  on  duty  until  the  job  is  done.  They 
are  good  for  only  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  toil,  though  some  of  these  men 
have  been  working  in  this  port  for  thirty 
and  thirty-five  years.  There's  a  fascina- 
tion in  the  trade." 

In  the  one  rest  room  that  the  long- 
shoremen have,  while  they  are  waiting 
for  the  boat  to  dock,  erected  six  years 
ago  by  the  Church  Temperance  Society, 
and  not  nearly  large  enough  to  accomo- 
date  all  the  men,  I  saw  one  of  these 
leisurely  old  men,  whom  the  trade  had 
fascinated.  He  was  a  white-haired 
Irishman  with  a  wide  brogue,  and  he 
was  the  first  man  to  introduce  checkers 
on  the  water-front.  He  had  a  string 
puzzle  on  the  wall  too  that  no  longshore- 
man in  the  world  but  himself  could 
solve.  And  he  pointed  to  the  game  of 
quoits  "the  oldest  in  the  universe",  he 
said,  "invented  1,200  years  before  Christ, 
in  Ireland." 


Alcoholism  and  the  Social  Problem 

By  Emi/e  Vandervelde 


TRANSLATED  BY  KATHARINE  ANTHONY 


A  FEW  years  ago  no  very  cordial 
understanding  existed  between 
the  Socialist  congresses  and  the 
anti-alcohol  congresses.  On  both  sides, 
equally  one-sided,  and  therefore  con- 
flicting, theses  were  developed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  alcohol  question.  The  op- 
ponents of  alcohol  said :  "Alcohol 
causes  poverty".  And  they  concluded, 
"Do  away  with  alcohol  and  the  social 
problem  will  be  solved."  The  Socialists, 
on  the  other  hand,  said :  "Poverty 
breeds  alcoholism."  And  they  con- 
cluded, "Do  away  with  poverty  and  al- 
coholism will  vanish  as  by  a  stroke  of 
magic." 

Nowadays,  however,  the  anti-alcohol- 
ists  as  well  as  the  majority  of  the  So- 
cialists are  agreed  that  both  these  formu- 
las, so  abruptly  stated,  are  untrue. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  millions 
which  are  spent,  year  in  and  year  out, 
by  the  working  class  for  alcoholic  drinks 
would,  if  usefully  employed,  better  their 
conditions  of  living.  But  many  of  the 
poorest  paid  workers  drink  very  seldom 
or  not  at  all.  I  would  remind  you — and 
this  one  instance  will  suffice — of  the 
thousands  of  women  who  work  for  star- 
vation wages  and  still  pay  only  a  small 
tribute  to  alcohol.  The  truth  is  that  if 
all  the  breweries  and  distilleries  were 
destroyed  at  one  stroke,  there  would  still 
be  just  as  many  capitalists  and  prole- 
tarians, just  as  many  exploiters  and  ex- 


£MILE  VANDERVELDE, 
the  Belgian  minister  of 
state  and  leader  of  the  interna- 
tional Socialist  movement,  lias 
been  actively  interested  for  a 
great  many  years  in  the  European 
anti-alcohol  movement.  He  has 
been  associated  with  August  Forel 
in  the  promotion  of  the  Neutral 
Order  of  Good  Templars,  an  or- 
e/animation without  religious  or 
political  affiliations  but  composed 
largely  of  Socialists. 

At  the  Anti-Alcohol  Congress 
at  Stockholm,  Professor  Vander- 
vddc  delivered  an  address  which 
was  widely  circulated  in  Europe 
as  the  best  statement  zvhich  has  as 
yet  been  made  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  labor  movement  and  the 
anti-alcohol  movement.  It  is  es- 
pecially popular  in  Germany  where 
it  is  circulated  by  the  Dcutscher 
Arbcitcr  Abstincnten-Bund  (the 
German  Workmen's  Abstinence 
Union)  among  the  trade  union- 
ists and  Socialists.  The  transla- 
tion here  given  was  made  with 
Professor  Vanden'clde's  permis- 
sion.— EDITOR. 


ploited  ones,  as  formerly.  Only  the 
workers,  the  exploited,  would,  when  no 
more  alcoholic  drinks  stood  at  their  dis- 
posal, possess  greater  means  and  greater 


strength  for  their  struggle  against  capi- 
talism. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  alcohol,  at  least 
not  alcohol  alone,  which  causes  poverty. 
Just  as  little  is  it  poverty,  or  poverty 
alone,  which  causes  alcoholism.  One 
only  needs  to  enter  of  an  evening  the 
cafes  of  Stockholm  to  convince  oneself 
of  the  fact  that  thousands  of  men  who 
are  certainly  not  in  need  alcoholize  them- 
selves as  conscientiously  with  Swedish 
punch  as  the  workers  with  brandy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether,  as  is  sometimes  maintained, 
alcohol  is  a  necessary  evil,  an  indis- 
pensable stimulus  for  the  manual  worker. 
From  the  standpoint  of  productivity 
alone,  millions  of  workers  in  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  the 
United  States  demonstrate  by  the  force 
of  example  the  great  advantages  of  ab- 
stinence, not  over  abuse  alone,  but  over 
the  ordinary  use  of  alcohol. 

Those  who  hold  the  view  that  alcohol 
is  a  nourishment  must  admit  that  its 
food  value  is  extraordinarily  inferior  to 
all  other  means  of  nourishment.  As 
Glay  said  at  the  anti-alcohol  congress  in 
Paris  in  1899:  "The  nourishment  in  al- 
cohol has  no  relation  to  its  price.  Meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  warmth  it  pro- 
duces, it  is  thrice  as  costly  as  milk  and 
eight  times  as  dear  as  bread."  Dewilde 
expressed  the  same  thought  in  graphic 
terms  when  he  said :  "It  is  cheaper  to 
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nourish  oneself  with  song-thrushes  than 
with  beer  and  wine." 

If,  then,  there  is  one  class  of  citizens 
who  have  more  interest  than  any  other 
in  avoiding  alcohol,  it  is  the  class  of  the 
poorest  drinkers,  the  lowest  paid  work- 
ers. Not  only  would  they  lose  nothing 
by  abstaining  from  wine,  beer,  and 
brandy  but  they  would  gain  something, 
both  economically  and  hygienically. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  not  naively 
delude  and  flatter  ourselves  with  the 
hope  that  alcohol  can  be  combatted  by 
proving  that  there  is  no  "physiological 
necessity"  for  it.  When  we  see  how 
greedily  the  savage  races  fall  upon  al- 
cohol and  how  stubbornly  the  civilized 
races  oppose  the  anti-alcohol  movement, 
we  must  admit  that  for  good  or  ill,  the 
impulse  to  drink  springs  from  deep-lying 
causes  and  that  these  causes  must  be 
reached  if  the  impulse  is  to  be  controlled. 

Why  Men  Drink 

IT  is  TRUE  that  the  secondary  and  con- 
tributing causes  of  alcoholism  are  in- 
numerable. If  I  mistake  not,  it  was 
Professor  Foul  who  said  that  men  drink 
when  they  are  warm  to  cool  off :  when 
they  are  cold,  to  get  warm ;  and  that 
they  drink  just  the  same  when  they  are 
sad  as  when  they  are  merry,  when  they 
have  work  to  do  as  when  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  Some  drink  because  men 
like  Duclaux  and  Professor  Landouzy 
teach  that  the  alcohol  in  wine  and  beer 
has  a  nourishing  value  !  What  we  should 
think  of  this  view  we  may  learn  from 
the  striking  experiments  of  Professor 
Laitinen. 

Others  drink  because  they  are  invited, 
or  from  habit  alone,  or  from  their  need 
to  do  like  the  others.  One  of  our 
friends,  Jules  Mansart,  the  Socialist 
legislator,  told  me  a  story  which  demon- 
strates this  trait.  Several  years  ago  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  working-men  in 
an  industrial  town  of  Hennegau  to  spend 
Sunday  night  in  the  tavern.  On  Mon- 
day morning  they  came  to  the  factory 
unwashed  and  disorderly.  Several  of  the 
men  did  not  take  part  in  the  carouse, 
yet  in  order  not  to  appear  spoil-sports 
they  also  besmeared  their  faces  and 
rumpled  their  clothing !  These  men  only 
pretended.  There  are  many,  however, 
who  so  fear  public  opinion  that  they  not 
merely  pretend  but  actually  get  drunk 
in  order  to  be  "like  the  others." 

Now,  the  ultimate  motive  which  drives 
them,  the  impulse  which  guides  their  ac- 
tion, is — to  use  the  well-known  term  of 
Grotjahn's, — the  need  for  euphoria,  or 
well-being:  the  need  to  create  an  arti- 
ficial paradise,  to  find  in  the  bottom  of 
the  glass  the  excitement  of  a  moment  in 
which  life  seems  all  rose  and  then  to 
succumb  to  a  narcotic  stupor  which 
cradles  in  forgetfulness  all  anger,  un- 
rest, grief,  and  care. 

When  we  consider  this — and  here  we 
touch  the  economic  causes  of  alcohol- 
ism— we  need  not  wonder  why  it  is  that 


drink  is  most  attractive  to  those  whose 
life  is  monotonous,  whose  food  is 
coarse,  whose  working  hours  are  im- 
moderately long  and  whose  conditions 
of  living  are  wretched. 

Put  yourself  for  a  moment  in  the  place 
of  a  laborer;  with  his  neck  full  of  coal 
dust,  he  comes  out  of  the  mine;  or,  he 
has  spent  ten  hours  before  the  fiery  jaws 
of  a  blast  furnace  or  in  the  smoke  of  the 
tile-kiln;  from  morning  till  evening  he 
has  watched  the  ceaseless  back-and- 
forth  of  the  mechanical  power,  and  now 
that  the  day's  work  is  done,  he  must 
choose  between  the  lodging-house  and 
the  crude  pleasures  of  the  tavern. 

Would  those  of  you  who  belong  to  the 
ruling  classes'  cast  a  stone  at  the  man 
who  is  a  slave  to  alcohol  because  he  has 
no  other  pleasure,  who  surrenders  him- 
self to  drink  because  no  one  does  any- 
thing to  lighten  his  work,  to  give  him 
the  possibility  of  occupying  his  leisure 
hours  with  art  and  science?  There  is 
but  one  way  to  reach  the  deep-lying 
causes  of  alcoholism — namely,  to  help 
the  working-man  to  better  his  lot  and 
to  win  the  means  of  living  a  real  human 
life. 

I  already  foresee  an  objection  which 
is  on  the  end  of  your  tongue  and  which  • 
we  have  already  heard  from  hundreds 
of  employers  who  are  opposed  to  in- 
creasing wages  and  shortening  working 
hours.  I  mean  the  objection  that  if  the 
working-man  earned  more  and  worked 
shorter  hours,  he  would  only  have  so 
much  more  time  and  money  to  spend  in 
the  saloon.  And  to  strengthen  this  a 
couple  of  cases  are  usually  related  which 
to  a  superficial  view  seem  to  prove  the 
point. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  said  that  dur- 
ing periods  in  which  wages  show  a  ris- 
ing tendency  the  expenditure  for  drink 
appears  to  rise  correspondingly.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  not  the 
poorest  paid  but  the  comparatively  well- 
paid  worker  is  most  given  to  drink.  The 
first  of  these  two  arguments  has  not,  in 
my  opinion,  the  importance  usually  at- 
tached to  it. 

It  is  indeed  true,  as  John  Burns  says 
in  his  pamphlet  on  Drink  and  Labor, 
that  during  the  period  of  unusual  pros- 
perity which  followed  the  year  1870  the 
increased  use  of  alcohol  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  wages.  But  the  same  is 
not  true  today.  In  Belgium,  for  instance, 
we  had  for  several  years  [prior  to  the 
war]  a  period  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. Thanks  to  the  vigorous  activity 
of  the  unions,  wages  rose  considerably. 
Hut  during  ten  years  the  use  of  brandy, 
which  had  been  averaging  10  liters  a 
person,  fell  to  less  than  6  liters — let  us 
say,  to  6  liters,  for  we  must  always  make 
allowance  for  smuggling. 

What  does  that  prove  now?  Nothing 
less  than  that  a  transient  and  abnormal 
rise  in  wages  increases  the  use  of  al- 
cohol whereas  the  normal  and  steady  im- 
provement of  the  standard  of  living  tends 


to  diminish  the  consumption  of  alcohol. 

But,  some  one  will  now  object,  how 
does  it  happen  that  the  lowest  paid 
worker,  the  farm-hand  for  example,  does 
not  drink  the  most?  The  reason  is  very 
simple:  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  the 
desire  for  alcohol,  one  must  also  have 
the  money.  Thus  the  lack  of  money 
operates  on  the  lowest  paid  worker,  the 
agricultural  laborer  for  instance,  as  a 
check.  This  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
smaller  consumption  of  alcohol  by  the 
agricultural  worker,  after  the  smaller 
number  of  taverns  has  been  allowed  for. 

In  connection  with  the  Belgium  inves- 
tigation of  agriculture  made  in  1886,  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  West  Flanders 
confirmed  this  in  the  following  words: 
"The  working  population  of  the  country 
is  less  given  to  excessive  drink  then  the 
city  population.  ...  At  the  same 
time,  an  increase  of  wages  in  the  coun- 
try— in  contrast  to  the  city — almost  al- 
ways brings  a  corresponding  increase  of 
alcohol  consumption."  In  short,  where 
the  check  of  poverty  no  longer  is  felt 
no  other  check  replaces  it. 

We  have  in  the  working-class  two 
minima  of  alcohol  consumption :  the  class 
of  those  who  drink  little  or  not  at  all 
because  their  earnings  are  too  small ; 
they  are  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  pro- 
letariat. And  the  class  of  those  who 
drink  little  or  not  at  all  because  the  oc- 
cupation with  nobler  things  affords  them 
finer  pleasures.  These  are  the  elite  of 
the  workers,  who  carry  on  in  their  co- 
operative associations  and  their  trade 
unions  the  struggle  for  the  emancipation 
of  their  class.  To  increase  their  num- 
bers, the  anti-alcoholists  and  the  Social- 
ists have  a  common  reason  for  working 
hand  in  hand. 

Alcohol  and  the  Worker 

To  THE  opponents  of  alcohol  I  would 
say,  so  long  as  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  men  have  no  other  pleasures 
than  alcoholic  intoxication,  just  so  long 
will  you  strive  in  vain  to  wipe  out  this 
scourge. 

And  to  the  Socialists,  I  would  say :  al- 
cohol lames,  it  produces  insensibility,  it 
stupefies.  It  saps  the  energy  of  the 
working-class.  It  deprives  the  workers 
of  the  feeling  and  understanding  for  the 
injustices  of  which  they  are  the  victims. 
It  puts  to  sleep  those  whom,  in  their 
own  interest  and  the  interest  of  their 
class,  we  wish  to  awaken.  With  men  who 
are  saturated  in  alcohol  a  riot  can  be 
started  but  not  a  far-reaching  revolu- 
tion which  aims  not  merely  to  destroy 
but  to  construct. 

I  have  unlimited  faith  in  the  future 
of  the  workers.  I  am  unshakeably  con- 
vinced that  the  dominion  of  the  world 
will  fall  to  them — head-workers  and 
hand-workers.  But  this  is  just  the  rea- 
son why  I  lay  such  extraordinary  stress 
on  the  war  against  alcohol:  they  who 
seek  to  rule  the  world  must  first  of  all 
learn  to  control  themselves. 


Social  Service :  the  Field  of  Unity 

By  Ozora  S.  Davis 


THE  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin  for 
January  13,  1915,  was  devoted  to 
the  general  subject,  Religion  at 
Harvard.  Among  the  subjects  reported 
upon  was  the  Phillips  Brooks  House,  in 
studying  which  the  writer  called  atten- 
tion to  various  religious  groups  in  Har- 
vard: The  Christian  Association  for 
Evangelicals ;  the  Religious  Union  for 
Unitarians :  the  Saint  Paul's  Society  for 
Episcopalians ;  the  Catholic  Club  for 
Roman  Catholics ;  the  Menorah  Society 
for  Jews.  Then  he  added  this  significant 
sentence : 

"Devotional  meetings  have  always  been 
held  by  the  different  bodies  in  their  own 
quarters  and  on  their  own  denominational 
lines.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  inter- 
ests, like  that  of  bible  study,  unite  sev- 
eral of  the  societies.  One  interest,  that 
of  social  service,  unites  them  all." 

It  is  worth  while  to  reflect  on  this 
situation.  There  is  an  urgent  and  grow- 
ing demand  for  closer  unity  among  the 
religious  forces  of  the  world.  The  aw- 
ful waste  of  energy  involved  in  the  effort 
to  perpetuate  sectional  and  denomina- 
tional interests  will  not  be  tolerated  per- 
manently by  the  enlightened  conscious- 
ness of  Christian  people.  Even  beneath 
the  obscuring  clouds  of  war,  those  who 
believe  in  the  essential  unity  of  humanity 
are  compelled  to  define  their  faith  more 
clearly  and  to  hold  to  it  more  stubbornly. 

THE  pressing  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine the  basis  upon  which  such 
closer  fellowship  may  be  expected  per- 
manently to  rest.  It  cannot  be  hoped 
that  a  common  intellectual  platform  will 
be  found  soon.  The  power  of  men  to 
grasp  universal  truth  in  sufficient  meas- 
ure is  too  scant ;  the  power  of  tradition 
is  too  strong.  A  Christendom  that  de- 
fines its  faith  in  identical  terms  is  not  to 
be  expected.  There  is  more  hope  in  the 
realm  of  devotion.  Men  who  do  not 
think  alike  are  able  to  sing  and  pray  to- 
gether. So  far  as  the  devotional  litera- 
ture and  the  forms  of  worship  of  all 
religious  people  are  the  expression  of 
their  common  experience  of  the  good 
God,  hymns  and  prayers  are  a  more 
hopeful  basis  for  union  than  are  creeds 
and  covenants. 

There  is  still  another  field  in  which 
there  is  greater  hope  for  a  basis  of  unitv. 
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Men  who  cannot  consent  to  a  common 
doctrine  and  who  are  reluctant  to  unite 
in  a  common  prayer,  gather  with  glad  ac- 
cord in  the  combined  effort  to  do  each 
other  good.  We  all  know  that  there  is 
much  suffering  and  yearning  aboard  the 
"good  ship  earth."  We  are  equally  clear 
that  something  can  be  done  about  it  and 
that  each  of  us  ought  to  do  his  part  with 
what  strength  he  has.  And  so  it  comes 
to  pass  that  social  service  is  discovered 
to  be  the  broadest  and  most  satisfactory 
basis  for  the  practical  union  of  all  re- 
ligious, not  to  say  Christian,  people. 

GRANTED  that  this  fact  is  self- 
evident  and  comforting,  it  is  not 
without  a  certain  danger.  It  looks  at 
first  glance  as  if,  therefore,  we  had  no 
need  of  creeds  or  prayers,  but  only  of 
clubs  and  guilds  and  instruments  of  so- 
cial benefit.  It  is  on  this  point  that  we 
wish  to  reflect  briefly. 

That  opinion  of  this  sort  is  plenty  may 
be  proved  by  current  discussion.  Men 
have  grown  unthinkingly  impatient  of 
the  creeds  and  the  prayers;  first,  because 
so  many  of  their  defenders  have  stuck 
fast  with  orthodoxy  and  ritual,  and,  sec- 
ond, because  they  have  failed  to  discover 
the  real  dynamic,  inspiring  and  energiz- 
ing to  social  service.  The  way  a  few 
ardent  disciples  of  "the  simple  gospel" 
have  ignored  the  modern  demand  for  the 
social  expression  of  that  gospel  ought  not 
to  be  accepted  as  proof  that  doctrine  and 
deed  are  not  related,  that  convictions  ex- 
pressed in  creed  bear  no  relation  to  con- 
victions expressed  in  social  service. 

It  requires  only  brief  reflection  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  modern  em- 
phasis upon  action  for  social  betterment 
rests  back  upon  the  doctrinal  and  devo- 
tional loyalties  of  men.  The  best  serv- 
ice that  has  been  rendered  for  the  com- 
mon good  is  the  outgrowth  of  great  af- 
firmations and  loyalties  concerning  God 
and  man. 

It  is  readily  granted  that  the  warrants 
for  all  the  best  modern  social  movements 
may  not  always  be  discovered  in  a  con- 
fessed doctrinal  loyalty  or  devotional 
temper.  Men  often  act  from  motives 
which  they  have  not  defined  to  them- 
selves. A  certain  man  is  even  now  in 
the  writer's  mind  as  an  example  of  this. 
He  is  most  generous  in  giving  his  time 
and  resources  at  genuine  sacrifices  to  a 


certain  piece  of  humanitarian  service. 

If  he  were  asked  whether  the  reason 
for  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
Presbyterian  or  a  Roman  Catholic,  that 
he  attended  public  service  on  Sunday  or 
did  nothing  of  the  sort,  he  probably 
would  stumble  for  an  answer.  Yet  any- 
one who  knows  him  would  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  his  beneficient  social  action 
is  beyond  question  the  outgrowth  of  his 
personal  religious  convictions  and  devo- 
tional temper.  The  fact  that  he  has  not 
consciously  defined  them  does  not  prove 
either  their  non-existence  or  their  im- 
potence as  the  creative  energy  behind  his 
good  deeds. 

In  short,  social  service  is  not  an  end 
in  itself.  Nor  is  it  a  cause  of  religion. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  religious  motive. 
Hence,  however  we  may  exalt  social  ser- 
vice as  the  basis  and  field  of  unity,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  the  profound  and  per- 
manent convictions  and  moods  out  of 
which  it  springs.  It  is  possible  to  be 
loyal  to  one's  denomination  and  yet  true 
to  the  widest  range  of  social  appeal  and 
effort.  The  most  devoted  and  effective 
social  workers  are  also  true  to  their  own 
creed  and  name  and  spirit.  There  can  be 
no  true  unity  that  does  not  recognize  di- 
versity. 

It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  that  one 
should  ignore  his  own  confession  in  order 
to  unite  with  his  comrades  in  the  task  of 
social  betterment.  The  Congregational- 
ist  is  all  the  better  equipped  to  work  side 
by  side  with  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant because  he  holds  fast  his  own  con- 
fession and  rejoices  to  have  his  comrades 
do  likewise. 

The  tragic  factor  in  that  experience  of 
the  plundered  man  on  the  road  to  Jericho 
was  not  that  the  priest  and  the  Levite 
missed  each  his  own  opportunity  while 
the  Samaritan  improved  his;  it  is  that 
they  failed  to  do  a  piece  of  team  work 
economically  and  happily  together.  Each 
might  have  been  himself  while  all  worked 
together  to  help  the  poor  fellow  beside 
the  road. 

AXTD  so  the  saddest  fact  about  our 
modern  lack  of  union  is  what  we 
miss  through  failure  in  united  effort. 
And  we  shall  serve  together  best  when 
we  believe  and  pray  together  also  if  we 
can,  but,  in  any  event,  when  we  truly  be- 
lieve and  pray. 
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CIVICS 


The  Proposed  Grand  Rapids  Charter 


BROADENING  of  the  scope  of 
municipal  poor  relief  and  the 
.elevation  of  the  prescribed  stand- 
ards of  its  administration,  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  municipalization  of  pri- 
vate constructive  philanthrophy  at  such 
time  as  that  course  may  be  justified  by 
the  quality  of  public  administration  and 
by  public  opinion,  are  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  public  welfare  provisions 
in  the  city  charter  prepared  for  submis- 
sion on  August  29  to  the  voters  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  by  a  charter  com- 
mission elected  under  the  home  rule  law 
of  that  state. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  proposed  chart- 
er follows  the  so-called  Dayton  plan 
of  city  government,  in  that  practically 
all  administrative  responsibility  is  cen- 
tered in  a  city  manager  who  will  be 
selected  by  the  city  commission  (an  elec- 
tive legislative  body  of  seven-),  and  who 
in  turn  will  appoint,  and  may  remove, 
the  respective  directors  of  the  three 
major  departments  of  Public  Service, 
Public  Welfare  and  Public  Safety. 

The  director  of  public  welfare  is 
charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws, 
charter  provisions  and  ordinances,  and 
with  the  administration  of  all  municipal 
agencies  having  to  do  with  public  health 
and  recreation,  and  the  dependent.  The 
salient  innovations  in  the  section  deal- 
ing with  poor  relief  and  social  service 
are: 

First,  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  di- 
rector of  public  welfare:  to  investigate, 
"by  any  means  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  section,"  not  only  the  circum- 
stances of  applicants  for  relief,  but  also 
the  causes  of  'distress  in  each  case ;  and 
(2),  not  alone  to  furnish  material  relief, 
as  hitherto,  but  also  "to  attempt  in  each 
case  through  approved  methods  of  social 
service  to  restore  the  dependent  to  self- 
support,  and  to  maintain  at  least  the 
minimum  standard  of  living  which  will 
secure  physical,  mental  and  moral  well- 
being"  ; 

Second,  the  power  given  to  the  city 
commission  to  "provide  for  the  creation 
of  a  social  service  staff,  under  the  direc- 
tor of  public  welfare,  to  conduct  and 
perform  the  investigations  and  other  so- 
cial service  work  of  his  department,  and 
to  consist  of  a  supervisor  of  social  serv- 
ice and  one  or  more  workers  chosen  for 
their  special  fitness  and  training,  pro- 
vided that  such  supervisor  shall  be  a 
person  who  has  attained  a  standard  of 
training  represented  by  having  completed 


a  university  course  in  social  economy,  or 
the  prescribed  course  of  a  reputable 
school  of  social  economy,  or  the  equiva- 
lent of  either  in  private  study  and  actual 
social  work";  and 

Third,  the  provision  that  "until  such 
time  as  the  city  commission  shall  make 
adequate  provision  for  such  staff  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  city,  the  director  of 
public  welfare  may  utilize  in  lieu  there- 
of and  under  his  direction,  but  without 
cost  to  the  city,  the  services  of  any  avail- 
able trained  social  workers  of  good  re- 
pute in  the  ci^y." 

As  the  means  which  can  be  made 
available  "pursuant  to  this  section,"  for 
the  required  investigation  of  cases,  are 
but  two,  namely,  a  paid  social  service 
staff  of  the  prescribed  standard  of  fit- 
ness, or,  trained  social  workers  private- 
ly paid  and  placed  in  the  service  of  the 
city  by  private  organizations,  the  direc- 
tor of  public  welfare  (and  the  city  com- 
mission) will  have  to  choose  between  al- 
ternative methods  which  are  alike  in  the 
standard  of  service  required,  and  differ 
only  in  that  one  is  financed  by  taxation 
and  the  other  by  private  funds. 

The  result  of  a  choice  of  the  first  al- 
ternative by  the  municipal  authorities 
would,  of  course,  be  that  all  of  the  work 
of  the  Social  Welfare  Association  of 
Grand  Rapids  (formerly  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization Society),  except  in  the  fields 
of  research  and  experiment,  would 
thenceforth  be  performed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

That  these  charter  provisions  were 
drafted  and  their  adoption  secured  by 
the  Social  Welfare  Association  does  not 
indicate  discouragement,  or  a  desire  on 
its  part  to  lay  down  its  difficult  burdens, 
for  the  association  has  never  been  so 
successful  or  so  well  supported  as  today. 
It  does  indicate,  however,  the  belief  of 
the  officers  of  the  association  that,  in 
principle,  the  municipalization  of  agen- 
cies working  in  the  field  of  construc- 
tive philanthropy  is  logical  and  right, 
provided  public  service  can  be  made  as 
efficient  as  private  service  in  this  field. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  crucial  point,  and 
is  recognized  as  such  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  charter  draft  by  the  provisions 
safeguarding  the  service  standards  of 
any  municipal  social  service  staff  which 
may  hereafter  be  created,  and  the  pro- 
visions offering  no  other  alternative 
than  the  utilization  of  the  services  of 
such  trained  social  workers  as  may  be 
available,'  which  would,  by  implication, 


prohibit  the  maintenance  of  an  inferior 
municipal  staff,  pending  the  establish- 
ment by  the  city  of  a  social  service  staff 
measuring  up  to  the  standards  prescrib- 
ed by  the  charter. 

Until  that  time,  it  is  believed  that  the 
practical  effect  of  these  charter  pro- 
visions would  be  that  the  staff  of  the 
Social  Welfare  Association,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  director  of  public 
welfare,  would  conduct  all  investigations 
and  perform  all  social  service  work  for 
the  city,  which  would  provide  out  of  its 
funds  for  the  necessary  relief  recom- 
mended by  the  investigators,  and  that 
this  system  would  prevail  until  the  tax- 
payers were  sufficiently  educated  to  an 
appreciation  of  modern  social  service 
methods  to  be  willing  to  support  the  en- 
tire work  with  public  funds. 

BENJAMIN  P.  MERRICK. 

LEGISLATIVE    INFORMATION 
SENT  BACK  HOME 

PROBABLY  no  other  state  has  de- 
veloped such  effective  means  as 
New  York  for  keeping  voters  informed 
as  to  the  activities  of  their  legislature. 
For  seven  years  the  Voters'  Legislative 
Association  has  been  developing  machin- 
ery for  carrying  out  its  purpose  to  "pub- 
licize legislation." 

Efficient  private  organizations  were 
furnishing  to  this  or  that  corporation, 
group  of  citizens,  or  business  interest, 
accurate  legislative  information;  but  no 
agency  was  furnishing  such  information 
to  the  voters  at  large.  It  was  thought 
that  an  organization  which  expressed  no 
opinion  on  men  or  measures,  but  devoted 
itself  to  disseminating  information  as  to 
what  the  legislature  was  doing,  would 
tend  to  make  legislators  more  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  and 
thereby  improve  the  character  of  the 
laws  enacted. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
its  organization,  the  Voters'  Legislative 
Association  undertakes  to : 

(1). Publish  daily  summaries  of  all 
bills  introduced.  These  summaries  show 
the  changes  made  in  existing  law  and 
are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  press, 
civic  organizations,  legislators  and  other 
public  officials,  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  bills  have  been  introduced.  They 
are  also  sent  by  mail  to  all  sections  of 
the  state. 

(2)  Publish  an  annual  review  of  the 
work  of  the  legislature,  and  a  record  of 
votes  of  senators   and   assemblymen  on 
the  more  important  measures. 

(3)  Issue      an      eight-page      bulletin, 
monthly  or  oftener,  during  the  session, 
reviewing  the  progress  of  legislation. 

(4)  Advocate  a  simplification  of  the 
methods   of   procedure,   to   the   end   that 
the  responsibility   for  their  official   acts 
may  be   definitely   fixed   upon    all    legis- 
lators. 

( 5)  Maintain     a     public     information 
bureau. 
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From  its  inception,  the  association  has 
refused  to  furnish  its  service  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  or  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Its  work  is  supported  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  by  nominal 
charges  made  for  service  rendered. 

Any  civic  organization,  chamber  of 
commerce,  board  of  trade,  public  official, 
or  citizen  interested  in  legislation  from  a 
public  point  of  view,  can  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  the  association  at  the  cost  of  prep- 
aration and  mailing.  In  addition,  to  the 
extent  of  its  finances  each  year,  the  as- 
sociation sends  a  free  legislative  service 
to  different  parts  of  the  state.  Its  in- 
formation bureau  is  open  to  the  public  at 
all  times. 

COLLEGE     EFFORT     FOR 
RURAL  COMMUNITIES 

INITIATIVE  and  stability  are  being 
contributed  to  the  widespread  move- 
ment for  rural  progress  by  the  agricul- 
tural extension  work  of  state  universities 
and  colleges.  The  most  recent  demon- 
stration of  effective  co-operation  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Better  Community  Confer- 
ence held  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
To  its  staff,  which  conducts  extension 
schools  of  agriculture  and  household 
science,  there  was  added  a  year  or  two 
ago  a  new  official,  the  community  ad- 
viser. Prof.  R.  E.  Hieronymus  holds 
this  position,  appointed  largely  because 
of  his  state-wide  acquaintanceship  with 
the  schools  of  Illinois  and  with  rural  so- 
cial conditions. 

Social  advisers  or  agents  had  already 
been  set  to  work  in  many  parts  of  the 
state  by  the  co-operation  of  several  coun- 
ties with  the  university  and  the  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  is  now  equipped  to 
supplement  the  technical  instruction  and 
advice  for  the  farm  and  the  farmhouse, 
which  has  been  furnished  by  its  exten- 
sion schools  and  these  county  agents,  so 
as  to  promote  better  community  condi- 
tions and  relations  throughout  the  state. 

Toward  that  end  three  specific  means 
are  employed.  In  connection  with  its 
extension  schools  evening  conferences  on 
community  betterment  are  held,  to  which 
the  country  life  clubs  and  federations 
organized  by  agents  of  the  university  are 
tributary.  At  these  evening  conferences 
held  in  the  villages  and  towns  where 
these  extension  schools  are  in  session, 
the  civic  and  business  affairs,  the  home, 
school  and  church  interests  are  discussed 
and  wherever  possible,  a  local  federation 
is  organized. 

The  adviser  meanwhile  steadily  prose- 
cutes local  surveys  in  communities  will- 
ing and  able  to  furnish  adequate  co- 
operation. These  surveys  emphasize  in- 
quiries and  reports  on  schools,  library 
facilities,  the  press  and  the  circulation 
of  periodicals,  moving  pictures,  theaters 
and  other  amusements,  lectures,  lyceums 
and  Chautauquas,  clubs,  classes  and  ex- 
hibits, sanitation  and  public  health,  or- 


ganizations, facilities  for  recreation, 
church  and  religious  agencies  and  on 
holidays  or  other  celebrations. 

The  third  effort  of  the  university  is 
to  organize  permanently  this  state-wide 
Better  Community  Conference  to  which 
successful  initiative  has  just  been  given. 
Over  five  hundred  representatives,  many 
of  the  hundred  or  more  state  organiza- 
tions whose  interest  was  enlisted  in  the 
conference,  decided  that  it  should  be 
permanently  organized  and  held  annually 
at  the  university.  In  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching centennial  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  state,  it  was  decided  to 
attempt  an  inventory  of  community  con- 
ditions. To  this  end  friendly  rivalry  will 
be  promoted  by  means  of  a  community 
"score  card." 

The  communities  of  the  state,  grouped 
according  to  size  and  situation,  will  be 
urged  to  compete  with  each  other  in 
scoring  their  own  conditions  for  better 
or  worse.  Thus  the  thirty  cities  of 
10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  forty-one 
cities  of  between  10,000  and  5,000,  the 
towns  and  villages  and  the  open  country 
regions,  it  is  hoped,  will  enter  the  lists 
for  the  awards  to  be  offered  to  those 
communities  showing  the  best  conditions. 
The  data  collected  on  these  score  cards 
is  to  be  submitted  to  experts  for  analysis, 
summarizing  and  conclusions. 

The  University  of  Colorado  has  also 
a  new  Bureau  of  Community  Welfare 
of  which  Prof.  Loren  D.  Osborn  is  di- 
rector and  Arthur  E.  Oilman  secretary. 
In  co-operation  with  educational,  social, 
civic  and  commercial  agencies,  local  con- 
ferences are  held  throughout  the  state. 
Advance  inquiry  is  made  to  ascertain 
the  most  pressing  problems  in  each 
locality  and  the  means  at  hand  for  their 
solution.  The  best  advisers  in  the  com- 
munity and  elsewhere  are  enlisted  to 
participate  in  these  conferences.  An  ex- 
hibit of  charts,  diagrams  and  models  de- 
scriptive of  conditions  and  efforts  to  im- 
prove them  is  an  interesting  feature  of 
each  conference.  Through  a  public  serv- 
ice department,  aid  is  given  any  group  in 
securing  addresses,  lecture  courses,  lan- 
tern slides  and  literature  to  further  com- 
munity improvement. 

Prompted  by  the  rural  extension  work 
of  colleges  in  the  United  States,  which 
has  not  yet  been  attempted  by  any  Cana- 
dian university,  the  private  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
have  united  to  organize  a  Bureau  of 
Social  Research,  with  J.  S.  Woodsworth 
as  its  director  at  Winnepeg.  The  Ottawa 
Commission  of  Conservation  had  insti- 
tuted studies  of  the  Dominion's  natural 
resources  so  suggestively  that  the  con- 
servation of  its  human  resources  was 
considered  to  be  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance. 

The  new  bureau  confines  itself  strictly 
to  securing  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion and  has  announced  its  intention  to 
investigate  the  care  of  immigrants,  child 


welfare,  mental  defectives,  dependents 
in  institutions,  community  work,  unem- 
ployment and  the  distribution  of  labor. 

INTERNATIONAL     APPEAL 
FOR  DUBLIN  CITY  PLAN 

T  ORD  ABERDEEN  has  decided  in 
I  >  favor  of  the  immediate  adjudica- 
tion of  the  competition  plans  for  Dublin, 
Ireland,  and  has  cabled  accordingly  to 
the  Civics  Institute  of  Ireland.  The  ad- 
judicators are  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland;  Charles  J.  Mac- 
Carthy,  city  architect,  Dublin,  Ireland ; 
John  Nolen,  landscape  architect  and  city 
planner,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  plans  were  originally  to  have  been 
adjudicated  pn  September  1,  1914,  but  a 
postponement  was  caused  by  the  war. 
This  is  an  international  competition, 
open  to  everyone.  The  necessity  of  re- 
building the  central  sections  of  Dublin, 
destroyed  in  the  recent  disturbances,  is 
responsible  for  the  decision  to  go  ahead 
now.  The  prize  of  $2,500  was  offered 
by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  when  he  was 
Viceroy  of  Ireland.  It  is  to  be  awarded 
to  the  author  or  authors  of  the  design 
considered  the  best  by  the  adjudicators. 

The  plans  are  to  be  comprehensive  in 
character,  covering  communications  by 
road,  railway  and  canal  system,  main 
thoroughfares  and  streets,  housing  both 
central  and  suburban,  and  metropolitan 
improvements.  The  public  buildings  in- 
clude the  proposed  new  government  and 
administrative  buildings,  the  Catholic 
cathedral,  modern  art  gallery,  national 
theater,  etc. ;  also  parks  and  gardens, 
parkways  and  boulevards.  The  plans 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  United  States. 

CLEAN-UP    WORK    FOR    THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

AT  THIS  time  when  New  York  city 
is  facing  an  epidemic  of  infantile 
paralysis,  an  experiment  conducted 
during  the  winter  of  1914-1915  by  the 
Health  Department  of  Philadelphia  has 
particular  interest.  In  Town  Planning, 
Tames  F.  McCrudden  tells  how  a  num- 
ber of  unemployed  men  were  put  to  work 
last  winter  cleaning  out  private  alleys, 
vacant  lots  and  mosquito-breeding  places. 
The  aim  was  to  fix  payment  on  such  a 
basis  that  a  man  would  continue  in  the 
work  only  as  long  as  he  was  unable  to 
find  other  employment. 

In  every  large  community  insanitary 
conditions  exist  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  belonging  to  the  city 
itself  which  is  unimproved  and  upon 
land  the  owners  of  which  are  inaccess- 
ible or  the  title  of  which  is  in  dispute. 
Thousands  of  cubic  yards  of  refuse  and 
filth  were  gathered  and  collected  from 
vacant  lots  throughout  the  city.  In 
many  cases  the  lots,  after  being  cleaned, 
were  turned  into  neighborhood  recrea- 
tion centers,  tennis  courts  and  other 
places  of  amusement. 
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BEATING    the    DEVIL   AROUND'* Me  STUMP 


AEPRODUCTION  of  a  United 
Press  dispatch  from  Lorain, 
Ohio,  dated  June  1  is  being 
sent  out  by  the  publicity  bureau 
of  the  railroad  brotherhoods.  The 
caption  over  it  reads  "Engineer  Takes 
Life  Because  of  Overwork."  The 
dispatch  tells  of  the  suicide  of  a 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  engineer  whose 
"regular  time  and  overtime"  during  the 
past  month  "made  45  working  days  at  the 
throttle"  and  it  states  that  his  family 
ascribe  his  act  to  an  unbalanced  mental 
condition  due  to  overwork.  The  com- 
ment of  the  publicity  bureau  is  that 
"railroad  officials  would  call  this  man  an 
'aristocrat  of  the  labor  world'  and  cite 
the  fact  that  he  received  good  pay." 

Whether  or  not  this  is  a  fair  example 
of  conditions  in  railroad  service  it  serves 
to  direct  attention  to  the  chief  weakness 
in  the  arguments  of  the  railroads  rela- 
tive to  the  demand  of  the  freight-train 
crews  for  the  eight-hour  day  with  time 
and  one-half  for  overtime.  Here  is  a 
straight-out  demand  for  a  reduction  in 
hours  of  labor  and  the  railroads  reply 
rather  irrelevantly  that  the  men  making 
the  demand  are  well  paid. 

Now  the  writer  of  these  lines  believes 
that  an  eight-hour  day  on  the  railroads 
is  possible,  and  absolutely  essential  to 
the  health  of  the  men  and  the  safety  of 
the  public,  but  he  frankly  doesn't  know 
whether  it  is  possible  to  have  it  right 
away,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  demands 
of  the  brotherhoods.  He  wanted  light  on 
that  point  and  to  that  end  has  read  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  publicity  ma- 
terial that  has  been  given  out  by  the  rail- 
roads. It  all  leaves  him  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  issue  is  not  squarely 
met. 

It  isn't  satisfactory  to  be  confronted 
by  a  dictum  from  Prof.  J.  Lawrence 
Laughlin  that  if  wages  are  to  be  raised 
rates  must  be  raised  also.  We  were 
talking,  not  of  wages  but  of  hours.  In 
order  to  turn  it  into  a  wage  question, 
Professor  Laughlin  accepts  without 
question  the  unproved  assertion  of  the 
railroads  that  it  would  cost  them  $100,- 
000,000  a  year  to  install  the  eight-hour 
day. 

But  even  if  we  knew  that  to  be  true, 
how  does  Professor  Laughlin  know  so 
certainly  that  the  raising  of  wages  is 
absolutely  contingent  upon  the  raising 
of  rates?  So  distinguished  an  econo- 
mist would  hardly  make  that  statement 
without  some  basis  for  it,  but  if  it  is  to 
be  used  to  influence  the  public,  ought 


not  the  public  to  know  something  of  the 
steps  by  which  such  a  conclusion  is 
reached  ? 

Neither  does  it  help  one  to  under- 
stand the  true  inwardness  of  the  prob- 
lem to  learn  that  Pres.  Charles  R.  Van 
Hise  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
thinks  that  railroad  employes  ought  to 
have  their  right  to  strike  considerably 
modified.  A  strike  in  certain  forms  of 
public  service  would  be,  he  tells  us,  "un- 
thinkable." One  could  go  further  and 
insist  that  low  pay,  long  hours,  bad  con- 
ditions and  denial  of  the  right  to  peti- 
tion in  government  employ  should  be 
unthinkable,  but  neither  statement 
seems  to  get  us  far  on  the  road  to  an 
understanding  of  the  eight-hour  ques- 
tion. 

What  the  railroads  themselves  have 
to  say  is  just  as  wide  of  the  point  and 
just  as  unsatisfactory.  If  this  seems 
over-assertive  for  a  •  dispassionate  re- 
view, read  the  railroad  arguments  your- 
self and  see  if  you  don't  feel  that  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  an  affront  to  your  intelli- 
gence. They  tell  you  that  45  per  cent  of 
the  gross  income  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country  is  paid  out  in  wages.  "My, 
what  a  lot  of  money!"  you  think.  And 
if  your  psychological  processes  are  what 
the  railroads  hope  they  are,  you  will  be 
thinking  in  the  next  breath  that  men 
who  get  as  much  as  that  hardly  ought  to 
be  making  demands  about  anything. 

Curiously  enough,  nothing  is  said  to 
indicate  whether  45  per  cent  is  a  large 
proportion  or  a  small  one  for  labor  to 
get,  and  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
business  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a 
larger  proportion  would  be  absorbed  in 
labor  costs  than  in  many  other  forms  of 
enterprise.  Neither  is  anything  said 
about  what  becomes  of  the  55  per  cent. 
That  is  considerably  more  than  45  per 
cent.  If  Labor  were  to  go  running 
through  the  streets  shouting  "Help ! 
Murder  !  Capital  is  getting  55  per  cent !" 
we  should  probably  find  ourselves  scan- 
dalized over  that  too,  and  with  equal 
justification. 

The  next  point  in  the  argument  of 
the  railroads  is  that  only  18  per  cent 
of  the  1,800,000  employes  of  the  rail- 
roads are  making  the  present  demands 
and  that  these  men  are  now  getting  more 
than  their  share — still  no  discussion  of 
the  eight-hour  day. 

An  article  by  James  O.  Fagan,  a  form- 
er railway  signalman,  given  out  by  the 
railroad  publicity  men,  states  that  the 


members  of  the  four  brotherhoods  aver- 
age $1,240  a  year  while  the  other  em- 
ployes, 82  per  cent  of  the  total,  get  only 
$700  a  year.  One  can  agree  at  once  with 
Mr.  Fagan  that  $700  is  not  enough,  and 
without  having  an  apoplectic  stroke  over 
the  $1,240  either,  but  what  is  the  reason 
for  this  discrepancy?  Mr.  Fagan  says 
that  the  brotherhoods  have  "actually  got 
into  the  habit  of  late  years  of  persistent- 
ly and  at  times  almost  forcibly  holding 
up  the  relief  that  is  due  to  other  groups 
which,  although  numerically  ever  so 
much  larger,  are  yet  for  various  reasons 
not  quite  so  strenuous,"  and  expresses 
the  hope  at  the  end  of  his  appeal  that 
the  public  "will  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
interests  of  the  great  army  of  outsiders, 
who  are  not  so  prosperous  or  fortunate- 
ly situated  as  the  Big  Four." 

Now  the  fortunate  situation  to  which 
Mr.  Fagan  refers  means  nothing  but  the 
strong  organizations  that  men  in  the 
train  crews  have  been  able  to  bring  into 
being.  The  less  fortunate,  82  per  cent 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  organizing  as 
strongly.  The  majority  of  them  are  not 
organized  at  all.  It  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  this  discussion  that  the  rail- 
roads themselves  have  by  their  very 
vigorous  opposition  prevented  such  or- 
ganization and  today  many  of  the 
largest  systems,  probably  all  of  them, 
maintain  an  active  spy  system,  to  keep 
the  82  per  cent  in  exactly  the  non-stren- 
uous and  unfortunate  position  that  Mr. 
Fagan  deplores. 

What  then  is  one  to  infer  from  Mr. 
Pagan's  argument,  which  the  railroads 
have  adopted  as  their  own,  and  the  fact 
of  this  opposition  to  organization?  The 
only  logical  inference  seems  to  be  that 
the  weakened  condition  of  the  82  per 
cent  is  useful  to  the  railroads  not  only 
in  enabling  them  to  keep  down  their 
wages,  but  as  an  argument  to  enlist  pub- 
lic sympathy  against  the  18  per  cent  who 
have  somehow  slipped  out  from  under 
the  managerial  thumb  and  are  able  to 
get  higher  wages,  not  because  of  the  will 
of  the  railroads  to  compensate  liberally, 
but  because  of  their  fortunate  strenu- 
osity. 

A  further  addition  to  the  wages  ar- 
gument is  a  statement  in  an  article  by 
John  Franklin  Crowell,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  which  has  been  put  out  by 
the  railroads'  publicity  department. 
"Each  man's  share."  says  Mr.  Crowell. 
"must  have  some  relation  to  the-  meas- 
ure of  wealth  that  his  efforts  add  to  the 
total  available  for  distribution."  That 
statement  must  have  missed  the  eye  of 
the  railroad  censor.  There  are  no  limi- 
tations to  it  and  so  it  applies  to  man- 
agers, directors,  and  owners  of  railway 
stocks  and  bonds.  As  such  it  can  hard- 
ly be  considered  effective  in  an  argu- 
ment against  high  wages  for  labor. 

The  railroads  do  not,  however,  en- 
tirely neglect  the  question  of  hours  of 
labor.  Most  of  their  arguments  are  de- 
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voted  to  the  wages  question  it  is  true, 
but  in  the  article  by  Professor  Laughlin, 
which  the  railroads  have  published  and 
therefore  made  their  own,  we  find  the 
admission  that  "in  western  territory  8ft 
per  cent  of  the  men  worked  over  10 
hours  a  day;  35  per  cent  over  12;  and 
7  per  cent  over  14  hours."  In  another 
article  put  out  by  the  railroads,  written 
by  a  man  described  in  the  foreword  as 
"the  greatest  practical  authority  in  the 
country  on  railroad  matters,"  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  "In  what  other  occupation 
can  workers  earn  two  or  three  days' 
pay  in  one  day  and  be  able  to  spend 
many  days  at  home  in  consequence?" 

One  might  gather  from  this  statement 
that  tolerably  long  hours  are  required  in 
railway  service.  If  two  or  three  days' 
pay  can  be  earned  in  one  clay,  it  can  be 
only  because  two  or  three  days'  work  is 
done  in  one  day.  But  the  railroads  in- 
form us  that  long  hours  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  In  Railway  News  Bulletin, 
number  two,  issued  from  the  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  New  York  city,  there  ap- 
pears an  article  entitled  Long  Hours 
Now  a  Rare  Occurrence,  which  in  part 
reads  as  follows  : 

"That  long  hours  in  train  service  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum  is  shown  by 
a  report  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Only  one  employe 
in  five  on  the  average  last  year  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  on  duty  more  than  six- 
teen hours  during  any  one  day  in  the 
whole  year.  Stated  in  another  way,  the 
chance  of  an  engineman  or  trainman  re- 
maining on  duty  beyond  this  prescribed 
limit  was  reduced  to  once  in  five  years. 

"The  total  number  of  cases  of  excess 
service  from  all  causes  reported  to  the 
commission  was  only  61.247  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1915,  as  compared 
with  137,439  in  1914.  and  270,827  in 
1913,  and  with  rare  exceptions  these  rep- 
resented cases  recognized  by  the  com- 
mission as  due  to  unavoidable  causes." 

Isn't  it  a  bit  strange  that  the  rail- 
roads seem  to  be  no  better  than  this  at 
the  job  of  debating  the  question  of  the 
eight-hour  day?  It  is  a  big  question, 
not  an  easy  one.  Its  difficulties,  physical 
and  financial,  are  very  real  and  should 
be  given  full  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion. It  is  quite  right  to  say  that  the 
brotherhoods  should  not  be  too  arbitrary 
in  pushing  for  a  revolutionary  change. 

But  when  all  that  has  been  said  there 
remains  the  fact,  held  by  the  railroads 
as  proof  of  the  -"rare  occurrence"  of 
long  hours,  that  61,247  cases  of  work 
in  excess  of  sixteen  hours  occurred  in 
twelve  months.  If  you  take  the  twelve 
months  ending  October  31,  1915,  instead 
of  the  period  ending  in  June,  there  were 
78.940  such  cases.  No  one  knows  the 
amount  of  work  that  just  fell  short  of 
sixteen  hours.  Isn't  it  reasonable  to  ask 
the  railroads  to  come  forward  and 
squarely  justify  their  opposition  to  a 
reduction  in  such  a  working  schedule? 

J.  A.  F. 


THE   KIND  OF   WORK  THE  WAR   HAS  FORCED  WOME& 

From  the  cars  these  women  weigh  the  coal  out  into  bags  preparatory  to 
delivery  at  the  Bellahousten  Red  Cross  Hospital.  Glasgow.  Scotland 


LEVYING  TRIBUTE  ON  THOSE 
SEEKING  WORK 

AT  a  conference  on  unemployment 
held  in  Chicago  by  representatives 
of  employers,  labor,  and  official  inter- 
ests, the  president  of  the  Cooks',  Hotel 
and  Restaurant  Workers'  Union  assert- 
ed that  the  employers  of  the  men  he  rep- 
resented almost  without  exception  com- 
pelled them  to  seek  employment  through 
one  saloon.  The  legal  requirement  of  a 
license  for  every  employment  agency 
was  evaded  by  charging  no  fee  for  se- 
curing jobs,  but  the  saloonkeeper  favor- 
ed those  who  patronized  his  bar  the 
most  and  forced  patronage  from  others 
by  delaying  or  withholding  his  endorse- 
ment for  positions. 

This  long  continued  thralldom  was 
corroborated  in  further  detail  by  the  Il- 
linois chief  inspector  of  private  employ- 
ment agencies,  who  described  the  large 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon  in  which 
applicants  for  work  were  kept  waiting 
the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  the  saloon- 
keeper. Only  one  or  two  hotelkeepcrs 
had  yielded  to  his  plea  and  the  union's 
protest  to  discontinue  this  practice.  An 
amendment  of  the  law  is  required  to 
compel  them  to  do  so. 

It  was  also  said  that  the  tips  which 
hotel  patrons  suppose  they  are  giving  to 
the  attendants  for  the  care  of  hats  and 
coats  are  collected  by  the  management. 

The     superintendent     of     the     Illinois 


Free  Employment  Offices  in  Chicago, 
which  are  now  largely  patronized  by 
those  seeking  work  and  workers,  de- 
clared that  in  some  instances  his  cor- 
respondence with  firms  to  secure  posi- 
tions for  worthy  applicants  had  to  be 
sent  in  envelopes  which  do  not  bear 
the  name  of  the  state  office.  He  had 
found  this  necessary  in  order  to  get  his 
communications  past  the  "straw  boss's" 
vigilant  greed  for  the  rake-off  exacted 
by  himself  or  shared  with  some  favored 
employment  agent. 

TREES,  GARDENS  AND 
BATHTUBS 

"None  of  us  really  want  to  live  in  a 
a  place  where  there  are  no  trees  and  call 
it  home,"  says  Coal  Age  in  a  recent 
issue.  "Yet,  sad  to  relate,  hundreds 
of  coal  camps  are  barren  of  nature's 
cheapest  and  best  ornament.  It's  a  good 
omen,  however,  that  gardens  are  becom- 
ing more  frequent.  .  .  . 

"And  speaking  of  trees  and  gardens, 
there's  another  subject  worth  mention- 
ing that's  just  as  beneficial  and  even 
more  essential — bathtubs.  How  many 
mine  officials  would  like  to  give  up  run- 
ning water  and  baths  in  their  houses? 
Are  coal  miners  different  from  other 
people?  Does  anyone  think  that  the 
man  who  digs  coal  would  rather  wash  in 
a  tin  bucket?  Company  bathhouses 
can't  be  used  by  the  miners'  families." 


Interstate  Traffic  in  Tuberculosis 


The  Argument  for  the  Kent  Bill 

By  Philip  King  Brown,  M.  D. 


THE  history  of  the  struggle 
against  tuberculosis  for  the  last 
twenty  years  is  a  history  of  in- 
adequate results,  either  in  restoration  of 
patients  to  health  and  self-support  or 
in  prevention  of  infection.  The  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Although  private  or- 
ganizations have  done  much  toward  ed- 
ucation and  relief,  and  there  are  in  many 
states  the  beginnings  of  civic  efforts  to 
meet  this  growing  menace  to  public 
health,  co-ordination  of  the  various 
forces  has  been  worked  out  poorly  or 
not  at  all. 

The  attempt  of  separate  communities 
to  deal  with  the  problem  each  in  its  own 
way  as  a  local  issue  necessarily  results 
in  confusion  of  aims,  methods  and  stand- 
ards. Sanatoria  for  early  cases  have 
had  to  be  converted  into  comfortable 
places  for  the  dying.  Sanatoria  for  ad- 
vanced cases  to  die  in*  have  prolonged 
life  with  the  result  that  fewer  and  fewer 
cases  die  in  them,  mostly  because  they 
get  temporarily  better  and  prefer  the 
family  circle.  Clinics  treat  chiefly  the 
advanced  cases,  thereby  wasting  their 
efforts  because  care  is  impossible  and 
home  conditions  are  not  adequately  fol- 
lowed up  nor  rendered  hygienically  safe. 
The  shifting  conditions  of  unskilled, 
poorly  paid  labor,  make  for  constant 
change  of  base,  and,  in  fact,  the  tuber- 
culosis problem  is  one  of  the  large  fac- 
tors in  inefficiency  and  instability  of 
labor  which  has  given  it  so  important 
an  interstate  aspect. 

State  subsidies  have  been  tried.  Cali- 
fornia's survey  in  1912  of  her  tubercu- 
losis situation  resulted  in  the  adoption 
by  the  last  legislature  of  a  subsidy  plan 
under  the  administration  of  a  state  tuber- 
culosis bureau.  This  plan  is  already  in 
force  in  six  other  states  and  working 
well.  It  does  not,  however,  touch  the 
most  perplexing  phase  of  the  problem — 
the  non-resident  indigent  who  travels 
from  state  to  state,  everywhere  spread- 
ing infection  and  everywhere  a  burden 
on  the  community. 

Attempts  at  state  embargo  have  been 
farces,  and  the  threat  of  state  quaran- 
tine by  California  and  Texas  only 
brought  out  its  magnitude  and  imprac- 
ticability. California  may  successfully 
threaten  Nevada  with  a  quarantine 
against  the  importation  of  sheep,  owing 
to  the  danger  of  rabies,  unless  certain 
protective  laws  are  enacted  and  carried 
out,  precisely  as  it  has  placed  an  embargo 
on  Texas  cattle  in  order  to  keep  out 
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Texas  fever.  But  no  threats  have 
stopped  the  coming  of  the  indigent  con- 
sumptive. To  halt  every  train  at  the 
border  and  examine  the  lungs  and  fi- 
nances of  each  traveler,  would  be  rather 
impractical,  and  once  in  a  state  the  dif- 
ficulty of  disposing  of  a  case  is  enor- 
mously increased.  Proper  influences 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  state 
and  community  from  which  the  patient 
comes  and  on  the  transportation  com- 
panies. Obviously,  the  federal  govern- 
ment alone  can  handle  this. 

Out  of  the  failure  of  communities  and 
states,  out  of  the  injustice  of  the  shifted 
burden  and  the  menace  of  the  migratory 
consumptive,  came  the  Kent  bill,  intro- 
duced into  the  House  by  Congressman 
Kent  of  California  and  backed  by  Sec- 
retary McAdoo,  Surgeon-General  Blue 
and  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 

Subsidy  and  Supervision 

THE  BILL  provides  general  supervision 
and  standardization  of  hospitals  seeking 
government  aid  in  the  care  of  indigent 
non-resident  consumptives.  It  provides 
a  subsidy  of  not  more  than  seventy-five 
cents  a  day  per  patient  to  those  hospitals 
or  sanatoria  which  care  for  such  patients, 
provided  some  agency  in  the  state 
wherein  such  care  is  given  allows  an 
amount  equal  to  the  federal  subsidy. 

First  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  efforts  to  load  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility on  the  government  have 
failed.  The  last  example  is  found  in 
the  Galloway  bill,  based  on  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  southwestern  confer- 
ence. At  that  time  it  was  obvious  that 
the  government  would  not  interfere  with 
a  state  problem,  to  say  nothing  of  as- 
suming it,  and  would  only  co-operate 
where  it  could  do  so  without  interfering. 
Witness  the  Public  Health  Service  sur- 
veys covering  the  interstate  character  of 
the  problem  in  the  southern  and  south- 
western states.  These  reports  were  pub- 
lished last  year  and  given  general  cir- 
culation. 

Was  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  ac- 
cept Secretary  McAdoo's  suggestion  that 
the  states  do  their  part,  since  without 
his  support  the  bill  could  not  be  passed? 
Was  it  not  also  wise  to  adopt  a  form 
of  co-operation  which  is  a  recognized 
method  of  dealing  with  tuberculosis  cases 
in  a  considerable  number  of  states? 
Have  we  not  the  additional  factor  of 
safety  that  the  money  is  to  be  adminis- 


tered only  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  after  a  hospital 
has  asked  for  the  subsidy  and  been  found 
to  be  doing  efficient  work  ? 

Furthermore,  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, who  is  given  absolute  police  powers 
in  quarantine  matters,  cannot  stop  mi- 
gration of  indigent  consumptives  or  re- 
turn them  where  they  belong,  no  one 
can. 

Neither  Colorado  nor  California  can 
influence  states  that  neglect  their  own 
consumptive  poor  to  adopt  a  program 
providing  such  care  for  aliens.  Obvious- 
ly, the  federal  government  alone  can 
handle  this. 

Public  opinion  for  2,000  years  has  been 
educated  to  regard  the  leper  as  unclean 
and  a  person  to  avoid,  to  the  end  that 
governments  have  finally  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  few  remaining  lepers  in  the 
hope  of  eradicating  the  disease.  No  one 
would  deny  their  power  to  do  this  or 
attack  the  efficiency  of  the  method.  The 
public  in  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans 
were  educated  in  one  day  to  realize 
the  need  and  efficacy  of  government 
control  of  the  plague  situation.  Even 
so  will  they  be  forced  to  recognize  the 
power  of  the  government  to  stop  the  in- 
terstate traffic  of  indigent  consumptives. 

And  only  so  can  we  correct  the  evils 
of  popular  tradition  regarding  tubercu- 
losis. Chief  of  these  is  the  delusion  that 
climate  cures  tuberculosis.  As  a  factor 
in  the  cure  it  is  not  comparable  with 
rest,  good  food  and  fresh  air  however  or 
wherever  obtained.  The  government  can 
bring  this  one  fact  home  to  the  masses 
as  no  other  agency  could  ever  do  it. 
Yet  the  government's  influence  has  never 
been  exerted  in  this  field. 

Opposition  to  the  bill  has  been  voiced 
in  two  articles  in  THE  SURVEY.  The 
first  article  criticized  state  subsidies  for 
charitable  purposes,  citing  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  as  deplorable  illustrations. 
While  state  subsidies  for  the  better  care 
of  tuberculosis  patients  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  charity,  and  are  known  to 
have  been  of  enormous  help  in  four  of 
the  six  states  where  they  have  been 
tried,  and  to  have  improved  conditions 
in  the  other  two.  it  is  conceivable  that 
they  could  be  abused.  The  very  fact 
that  in  one  graft-ridden,  machine-gov- 
erned state  the  subsidy  for  charity  is 
abused  [see  THE  SURVEY  for  February 
12]  has  only  served  to  make  the  laws 
governing  subsidy  for  health  measures 
more  carefully  drawn  and  executed  else- 
where. Though  health  measures  have 
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nowhere  been  subject  to  the  abuses  that 
threaten  charity  measures,  the  essential 
difference  as  contemplated  by  the  Kent 
bill  is  in  the  fact  that  the  source  of  the 
subsidy  also  determines  the  conditions 
and  standards  according  to  which  it  may 
be  granted. 

Five  Points  of  Criticism 

THE  SECOND  article  [see  THE  SURVEY  for 
March  18,  page  711]  was  a  definite  at- 
tack on  the  bill  along  five  lines,  and  was 
based  on  a  letter  from  Gertrude  Vaile 
of  the  Denver  municipal  Bureau  of 
Charity  and  Correction,  which  was  sent 
by  her  to  numerous  senators  and  con- 
gressmen : 

(1)  The   burden   of   care   of   indigent 
non-resident  consumptives  is  chiefly  and 
unjustly  placed  on  "health  resort  states". 

(2)  The   chief   care   for   such    abused 
health  resort  states  is  not  the  consump- 
tive, but  his  helpless  wife  and  big  family 
that  come  along;   also  when   discharged 
from  the  hospital  who  is  to  care  for  the 
patient   ? 

(3)  The  Kent  bill    (although   it   pro- 
vides against  the  migration  of  indigent 
non-residents  and  their  return   to  home 
states,  if  they  can  there  be  provided  for), 
will   increase  the  numbers  who  riock   to 
"health  resort  states". 

(4)  Loss    of    residence   whence    these 
unfortunates    come    might    occur    before 
the   dependence   occurred   in   new    home 
state. 

(5)  Condition  of  non-residence.    Does 
it    expire    in    the    ordinary    passage    of 
time ': 

All  these  objections  are  taken  solely 
from  the  social  worker's  viewpoint  ar.d 
the  real  issue  is  so  beclouded  with  alarm- 
ist hysteria  over  the  social  problem  in- 
volved— which  was  there  before — that 
the  fundamental  public  health  problem 
is  overlooked. 

First,  let  us  clear  the  situation  of  mis- 
conceptions and  delusions.  It  is  definite- 
ly established  that  tuberculosis  is  a  com- 
municable disease,  that  only  in  its  early 
stages  is  it  easily  cured,  and  then  only 
when  favorable  conditions  for  cure  can 
be  had  for  a  long  uninterrupted  period. 
Meanwhile,  the  patient,  often  for  months, 
is  a  potential  factor  in  disseminating 
the  disease  unless  the  "cure"  is  conduct- 
ed under  proper  supervision.  For  one 
supervised  patient  who  progresses 
through  months  toward  cure  there  are 
five  to  fifty  who  drift  about,  trying 
patent  medicines,  whisky  cures,  change 
of  climate,  always  in  hope  of  an  easier 
job  and  a  surer  road  to  health.  It  is 
this  class  that  keeps  up  the  disease, 
spreading  its  germs  in  each  successive 
abiding  place  and  leaving  behind  a  trail 
of  infected  individuals. 

Where  there  is  no  adequate  provision 
it  is  only  too  easy  to  pass  them  on,  and 
as  matters  are  at  present  what  else  can 
be  done  with  them? 

(1)  The  burden  of  care  of  in- 
digent non-resident  consumptives  is 
chiefly  and  unjustly  placed  on 
"health  resort  states." 


The  bill  does  not  have  the  effect  of 
placing  the  burden  where  it  does  not  be- 
long, since  it  is  already  there,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  lighten  it  by 
relieving  the  local  agencies. 

Furthermore,  this  is  not  a  health  re- 
sort problem  but  a  national  one.  con- 
cerning particularly  all  manufacturing 
states.  If  the  problem  seems  larger  in 
the  South  and  West  it  is  because  the 
forces  are  less  organized  to  meet  it, 
drifting  is  not  so  easy  on  account  of 
the  expense  of  travel  and  the  unsettled 
country,  and  dependents  are  forced  into 
a  few  large  cities.  In  proportion  to  its 
population  Colorado  has  no  larger  prob- 
lem than  Massachusetts.  Denver  has 
less  than  30  municipal  free  beds  for  con- 
sumptives while  San  Francisco  with  only 
double  the  population  has  over  200,  and 
feels  an  urgent  need  for  200  more,  since 
only  the  dying  can  be  cared  for  now.  In 
proportion  to  population,  Boston,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  have  many  times 
more  beds  than  Denver.  As  for  the 
danger  Miss  Yaile  fears,  Colorado  may 
escape  it  by  not  applying  for  the  sub- 
sidy. 

(2)  The  chief  care  for  such 
abused  health  resorts  is  not  the  con- 
sumptive, but  his  helpless  wife  and 
big  family  that  come  along;  also 
when  discharged  from  the  hospital 
who  is  to  care  for  the  patient? 

The  family,  if  dependent,  is  not  being 
provided  for  now  except  where  it  needs 
care  badly  and  local  relief  agents  are 
doing  their  job.  It  certainly  is  not  the 
government's  job  to  provide  charitable 
relief,  nor  will  the  family  necessarily 
have  to  be  provided  for  when  their  sick 
member  is  taken  off  their  hands.  A 
vast  majority  of  the  drifters  are  unmar- 
ried, and  even  if  they  were  married 
males,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  wife  is 
dependent  if  the  husband  could  be  cared 
for  in  a  hospital.  If  free  to  work  why 
is  she  not  a  desirable  settler?  Is  not 
the  population  and  backbone  of  many 
health  resort  communities  made  up  of 
such  people? 

Of  24  women  with  families  in  the 
San  Francisco  Tuberculosis  Hospital  on 
May  1,  only  one  had  dependents,  and  in 
this  case  the  woman  was  a  widow  and 
her  two  children  were  in  an  orphanage. 

Of  the  males  with  families  there  were 
23.  The  wives  of  18  were  supporting 
themselves  and  the  children. 

I'atlonts    In    Tuberculosis   hospital,    May    1, 
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(Able  to  be  Interviewed) 

Men        (no   dependent   families) 90 

(dependent   wives   and   families)  ...  5 

(self-supporting  wives  and  families)  18 

Women  (  no    dependent    families) 24 

i  witli    two  children  in   orphanage).  1 

As  to  who  is  to  care  for  the  patient 
on  leaving  the  hospital,  it  would  seem 
the  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  whole 
problem  that,  once  coming  under  fed- 
eral supervision  and  support,  it  will  be 
possible  for  him  to  remain  in  the  hos- 
pital while  he  lives  if  his  case  is  hope- 
less; or  if  curable  until  his  disease  is 
cured  or  arrested,  when  he  can  safely 


be  returned  to  the  community  and  to 
self-support. 

(3)  The  Kent  bill  (although  it 
provides  against  the  migration  of 
indigent  non-residents  and  their  re- 
turn to  home  states,  if  they  can  there 
be  provided  for),  will  increase  the 
numbers  who  flock  to  "health  resort 
states". 

It  is  argued  that  migration  will  in- 
crease because  only  so  can  patients  hope 
to  secure  benefits  of  United  States  stand- 
ards of  hospital  care,  and  the  claim  is 
made  that  "never  in  this  life  could  it  be 
proved  or  disproved"  that  patients  did 
not  leave  their  homes  for  the  sake  of 
receiving  assistance  under  this  act.  In 
answer  to  this,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
not  on  the  state  or  institution,  but  on 
the  patient  himself. 

This  provision  was  so  worded  to  meet 
the  passing-on  method.  Where  there  are 
no  facilities  for  caring  for  indigent  con- 
sumptives, a  community  has  little  alterna- 
tive but  to  pay  the  railroad  fare  of  such 
cases  to  cities  where  there  are  facilities. 
Temple,  Tex.,  reports  that  $400  to  $500 
a  year  is  spent  thus.  El  Paso  reports 
less  difficulty  in  sending  patients  back 
home  if  their  home  states  provide  ade- 
quate care. 

Not  Passing-On 

THE  PASSING-ON  method  is  undesirable 
and  has  resulted  in  shifting  the  load  to. 
localities  which  are  trying  to  do  their 
duty  by  their  own  tuberculosis  problem. 
Los  Angeles  in  six  months  dealt  with 
668  consumptives  in  her  hospital  for  such 
cases,  of  whom  145  had  been  in  the  coun- 
ty less  than  six  months,  while  290  more 
were  adults  who  had  been  in  the  state 
less  than  five  years.  Arizona  sent  43,. 
Colorado  15,  Illinois  43,  Massachusetts 
10.  Missouri  17,  New  York  68,  Texas  25, 
Oregon  20,  Washington  27,  foreign-born 
67. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  more 
generously  California  or  any  other  state 
provides  for  poor  consumptives  the 
larger  is  to  become  this  problem  of  the 
indigent  non-resident.  California  has  as 
much  claim  to  being  a  health  resort  state 
as  most,  yet  California  favors  the  bill 
for  precisely  the  reason  Miss  Vaile  op- 
poses it.  In  the  February  report  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Health,  Bu- 
reau of  Tuberculosis,  is  the  following: 
"California  rs  not  going  to  close  its 
doors ;  it  never  has  and  it  never  will,  bui 
it  must  be  possible  to  receive  help  by 
federal  subsidy  for  patients  having  no 
claim  on  the  state." 

We  cannot  agree  with  Miss  Vaile  that 
tuberculous  indigents  and  their  families 
will  flock  to  Colorado,  California  and 
elsewhere  just  because  the  government 
will  care  for  them  there,  nor  can  we  see 
how  it  will  be  possible  for  any  but  pri- 
vate funds  to  be  used  to  unload  such 
families  on  other  states.  Any  other 
means  would  be  too  easily  detected.  A 
few  prompt  deportations  under  present 
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or  new  quarantine  regulations  and  sup- 
plementary legislation,  if  any  prove  de- 
sirable, and  that  matter  can  be  easily 
settled. 

Regarding  the  Public  Health  Service's 
authority  to  stop  such  migration,  we 
quote  from  the  interstate  quarantine  act 
of  February,  1893,  section  3 : 

"The  surgeon-general  .  .  .  shall  .  .  . 
co-operate  with  and  aid  state  and  mu- 
nicipal boards  of  health  in  the  execution 
and  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  such  boards  and  ...  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  contagious  and  infectious 
disease  into  one  state  .  .  .  from  another 
state.  All  rules  and  regulations  shall 
operate  uniformly.  Places  within  the 
United  States  that  have  no  quarantine 
regulations  under  state  or  municipal  au- 
thority ...  or  where  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
such  diseases  into  the  United  States,  or 
into  one  state  or  territory  from  another 
.  .  .  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall 
...  make  such  additional  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  such  diseases." 

In  the  interstate  quarantine  regula- 
tions, United  States  statutes  at  large, 
vol.  27,  p.  114,  section  1,  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  placed  fourth  on  the  list 
of  interstate  quarantinable  diseases. 

Section  8  provides  for  common  car- 
riers a  special  set  of  rules  for  transport- 
ing cases  known  to  be  suffering  from 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  a  communica- 
ble stage.  The  provisions  are  explicit 
as  to  special  sputum  cup  and  its  use, 
gauze,  tight  containers,  disinfection  of 
gauze  after  use,  closing  the  compartment 
vacated  by  patient  and  disinfection. 

Section  33  reads:  "Interstate  sanitary 
officers  and  state,  territorial  and  other 
health  authorities  shall  render  to  the 
surgeon-general  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  monthly  reports  as  to  the  preva- 
lence of  ...  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  notifiable  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  and 
the  section  in  the  United  States  statutes, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  could  today 
make  any  regulation  he  wished  to  stop 
interstate  migration  of  consumptives,  and 
details  of  how  it  might  be  done  have 
been  carefully  studied  by  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  extent  of  migration 
as  well  as  of  the  disease  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  could  be  made  a 
matter  of  record  and  investigation  from 
now  on  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
33,  and  doubtless  will  be  when  there  is 
reason  for  it  as  there  will  be  under  the 
workings  of  the  Kent  bill. 

(4)  Loss     of     residence    whence 
these  unfortunates  come  might  occur 
before   the   dependence   occurred   in 
new  home  state. 

(5)  Condition    of    non-residence. 
Does  it  expire  in  the  ordinary  pas- 
sage of  time? 

From    the    opinion   of   the    attorney- 


general  of  California  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  actual  residence  is  not  always 
the  'legal  residence'  or  inhabitancy  of  a 
man.  The  foreign  minister  actually  re- 
sides and  is  personally  present  at  the 
court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  but  his 
legal  residence  or  inhabitancy  or  domi- 
cile are  in  his  own  country." 

"The  definition  of  'legal  residence'  con- 
tained in  numerous  citations  from  fed- 
eral reports  and  state  Supreme  Court 
decisions  from  all  over  the  United  States 
would  seem  to  cover  the  term  'legal  res- 
idence' as  it  is  used  in  the  Kent  bill. 
The  term  is  here  used  to  denote  the 
domicile  or  permanent  place  of  abode 
of  one  who  finds  himself  either  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally,  but  with  tem- 
porary intent,  in  some  state  other  than 
that  of  his  domicile  or  permanent  abode. 
It  is  apparently  the  intent  of  the  bill 
that  in  that  case  such  person  may  be  fur- 
nished transportation  from  the  place 
where  he  so  finds  himself  or  is  found, 
to  the  place  of  his  legal  residence." 

"In  section  1  of  the  bill  we  find  the 
expression  'but  not  legal  residents  of 
the  states  in  which  they  are  temporarily 
located'.  The  idea  conveyed  in  this  ex- 
pression runs  through  the  entire  bill  and 
explains  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
'legal  residence'  is  to  be  taken." 

"Suppose  the  case  of  a  man  who  might 
have  been  a  resident  in  Colorado  for 
three  or  four  years  as  a  consumptive 
and  have  finally  become  a  dependent  to 
be  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  state 
of  Colorado.  The  criticism  with  respect 
to  the  bill  is  that  he  might  lose  his  resi- 
dence elsewhere  and  it  may  not  be  pos- 
sible ever  to  send  him  back  where  he 
came  from  nor  obtain  the  subvention 
under  the  bill.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
the  term  'legal  residence'  as  used  in  the 
bill  means  the  domicile  or  permanent 
abode  of  the  individual  in  question  as  is 
apparently  the  case  if  we  adopt  the  defi- 


nition of  the  term  as  stated  in  the  cases 
cited,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
maintaining  that  a  person  who  has  been 
an  actual  resident  in  Colorado  for  three 
or  four  years  and  has  become  afflicted 
in  the  manner  stated,  may  still  obtain 
the  subvention  provided  for  by  the  bill 
and  be  returned  to  the  place  from  which 
he  came  provided  that  it  be  the  place 
of  his  'legal  residence'  ". 

The  problem  is  not,  as  indicated  by 
Miss  Vaile's  objections,  primarily  one 
of  social  relief,  care  of  ex-patients  and 
dependent  families,  but  one  which  must 
be  seen  first  in  its  relation  to  public 
health — the  improvement  of  which  in  the 
raised  standard  of  tuberculosis  care  and 
the  removal  of  advanced  cases  to  hos- 
pitals where  they  are  no  longer  foci  pf 
infection, — must  eventually  lessen  the 
burden  of  relief.  It  is  this  fundamental 
concern  with  tuberculosis  as  a  pervasive 
menace  to  public  health  that  is  respon- 
sible for  California's  advocacy  of  the 
Kent  bill,  and  for  our  willingness  to 
share  the  hospital  cost,  with  no  great 
anxiety  as  to  the  charge  upon  us  in 
the  way  of  relief.  We  want  federal 
help  in  the  way  of  regulation  and  educa- 
tion, and  money  to  meet  the  responsibil- 
ity we  have  already  with  us  and  cannot 
escape  from. 

Any  problem  concerned  primarily  with 
a  disease  is  concerned  on  its  remedial 
side  first  and  most  urgently  with  meas- 
ures for  the  eradication  of  that  disease 
in  the  swiftest  and  most  effective  way. 
In  stamping  out  bubonic  plague  and  yel- 
low fever  the  question  of  social  relief 
was  secondary.  And  until  we  realize 
that  tuberculosis,  the  insidious  and  far- 
reaching  "white  plague",  requires  as 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures,  we  shall 
not  get  far  with  its  eradication. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  LABOR  LEGISLATION 

By  John  R.  Commons  and  John  B. 
Andrews.  Harper  and  Brothers.  524 
pp.  Price  $2;  by  mail  $2.14. 

The  appearance  of 
this  book  dealing  with 
the  principles  of  labor 
legislation  will  be  wel- 
comed by  all  students 
of  social  problems. 
However  familiar  one 
may  be  with  the  laws 
relating  to  his  own 
particular  subject,  he 
finds  it  impossible  to 
keep  pace  with  the 
ever-increasing  mass 
of  labor  laws  of  all  sorts  and  feels  sore- 
ly the  need  of  some  friendly  hand  to 
guide  him  through  the  bewildering  chaos. 


Had  the  question  of  authorship  of  such 
a  work  been  left  to  a  plebiscite  of  those 
most  interested,  no  better  choice  could 
have  been  made  than  that  revealed  on 
the  title-page  of  the  present  volume. 

The  contents  of  the  book  are  for- 
tunately, broader  in  their  scope  than  the 
title  would  necessarily  imply,  for  they 
include  a  discussion  of  not  only  the  leg- 
islation itself  but  of  the  oroblems  which 
have  called  forth  the  legislation.  As 
one  would  naturally  expect,  the  legisla- 
tion dealt  with  is  mainly  American. 
The  early  chapters  dealing  with  the  labor 
contract  and  with  the  laborer's  position 
before  the  law  as  a  seller  of  his  services 
refer  almost  entirely  to  American  stat- 
utes and  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
statutes  and  the  development  of  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  by  American  courts. 

The    conclusion    reached    bv    the    au- 
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thors,  that  American  laws  should  be 
changed  as  the  English  laws  have  been, 
so  as  to  encourage  collective  bargaining 
and  so  as  to  render  certain  just  what 
methods  unionists  may  pursue  in  labor 
disputes,  is  one  which  will  commend  it- 
self to  most  persons  who  have  endeavor- 
ed to  discover  from  a  study  of  the  con- 
tradictory decisions  of  our  courts  just 
what  rights  union  labor  does  possess. 
But  there  will  hardly  be  the  same  agree- 
ment with  the  contention  of  the  authors 
that  collective  bargaining  itself  never 
stands  in  need  of  legal  regulation.  In 
most  cases  this  is  probably  true  but  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  if  not  our 
own,  has  shown  that  agreements  between 
employers  and  trade  unionists  may  at 
times  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
consumers. 

\Yhen  the  authors  come  to  the  discus- 
sion of  such  subjects  as  arbitration,  the 
minimum  wage,  unemployment  and  so- 
cial insurance,  matters  in  which  the  leg- 
islation of  other  countries  is  generally 
more  advanced  than  our  own,  we  find 
that  the  experience  of  these  countries 
has  been  freely  drawn  upon  to  suggest 
legislation  needed  at  home.  If  any  criti- 
cism is  to  be  passed  upon  this  part  of 
their  work,  it  may  be  that  they  have  not 
stated  definitely  enough  just  what  choice 
should  be  made  from  among  the  many 
experiments  offered  for  our  considera- 
tion ;  whether  we  should  choose  govern- 
ment mediation  or  arbitration,  old-age 
pensions  or  old-age  insurance,  insurance 
against  accidents  by  stock  companies, 
employers'  mutual  insurance  companies 
or  state  funds. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  book  ' 
is  the  emphasis  placed  upon  administra- 
tion of  the  labor  laws.  The  final  chapter 
of  the  book  reviews  the  unsatisfactory 
experience  which  American  states  have 
had  with  the  ordinary  police  methods  of 
enforcing  factory  laws  and  shows  how 
much  better  results  may  be  obtained  by 
the  commission  method  of  regulation  and 
liy  securing  the  co-operation  of  employ- 
ers and  organized  labor  in  the  framing 
of  rules  and  regulations  which  shall  be 
practicable  as  well  as  protective.  Some 
attention  might  well  have  been  given  in 
this  part  of  the  work  to  the  training 
needed  for  factory  and  mine  inspectors. 

The  book  has  an  excellent  critical  and 
classified  bibliography,  a  table  of  cases 
cited  and  a  satisfactory  index. 

M.  B.  HAMMOND. 

Vinous  CIRCLES  i\  SOCIOLOGY  AND 
THEIR  TREATMENT 

By  J.  B.  Hurry.  J.  &  A.  Churchill. 
34  pp.  Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  THE 
SI-RVEY  $.54. 

Mr.  Hurry  points  out  vicious  circles 
in  four  social  problems.  Poverty  leads 
to  impaired  health,  impaired  health 
leads  to  low  wages,  low  wages  leads  to 
poverty,  poverty  leads  to  impaired 
health;  and  so  around  the  circle  again. 
The  task  is  to  break  the  circle. 
The  author  suggests  the  breaking  of 
this  particular  circle  by  giving  more 
holidays.  The  circle  of  crime,  loss  of 
situation,  no  livelihood  and  crime,  is 
broken  by  provision  of  work.  The 
circle  of  disease,  incapacity  for  work, 
removal  to  slum,  and  disease  is  broken 


Unemployment 

for 
Beginners 


by  medical  treatment.  The  circle  of  in- 
ebriety, dyspepsia,  misery  and  inebriety 
is  broken  by  the  abstinence  pledge.  The 
author  allows  only  31  pages  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  problems.  Judging 
from  the  naivite  of  the  discussion,  he 
could  just  as  advantageously  have 
allowed  only  a  half  dozen  pages. 

W.  F.  OGBURN. 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

By  Julia  E.  Johnsen.  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.  242  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.10. 

The  latest  volume  in 
the  useful  Debaters' 
Handbook  Series  deals 
with  unemployment. 
The  special  points  se- 
lected for  debate  are 
a  national  system  of 
public  employment  bu- 
reaus and  public  work 
for  the  unemployed. 
Several  of  the  best 
short  articles  for  and 
against  are  given,  the 
larger  part  of  an  extensive  bibliography 
is  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  and  af- 
firmative and  negative  briefs  are  in- 
cluded. 

A  useful  part  of  the  book  consists  of 
half  a  dozen  well-chosen  articles  on  such 
phases  of  the  general  problem  as  the 
extent  of  unemployment,  care  of  the 
homeless,  operation  of  public  employ- 
ment bureaus,  regularization  of  industry, 
and  insurance ;  European  as  well  as 
American  experience  is  given. 

Through  bringing  together  a  number 
of  essential  references,  many  of  which 
are  difficult  to  secure  outside  special 
libraries,  a  fairly  comprehensive  review 
of  the  subject  is  provided.  The  bibliog- 
raphy also  covers  satisfactorily  the  im- 
portant publications  on  unemployment, 
but  fails  to  give  critical  notes  on  the 
various  titles.  The  book  should  be  help- 
ful to  those  seeking  first  acquaintance 
with  the  complex  question  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS. 
HONESTY 

By  William  Healy.  Bobbs  Merrill  Co. 
220  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.07. 

That  "Honesty" 
should  be  the  title  of 
a  study  of  dishonesty 
indicates  the  whole- 
some and  hopeful 
attitude  of  the  author 
toward  his  material, 
both  human  and  liter- 
ary. Dr.  Healy's 
book  is  wrought  out 
of  firsthand  experi- 
ence with  child  de- 
linquents brought  be- 
fore him  at  the  Psychopathic  Institute, 
Chicago,  for  diagnosis  and  recommenda- 
tion of  sentence  to  the  judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court. 

Why  do  children  steal  ?  Because  their 
innate  need  of  having  their  "own  things" 
is  not  met ;  because  of  immoral  influ- 
ence at  home ;  because  the  "gang"  does 
it ;  because  of  a  craving  for  entertain- 
ment or  a  love  of  adventure;  because 
punishment  has  been  harsh  or  unwise. 


Deeper  yet,  stealing,  Dr.  Healy  has 
often  found,  is  due  to  impulsions  recog- 
nized by  the  child,  yet  quite  irresistible. 
"I  don't  know  what  comes  over  me," 
says  many  a  little  victim  whose  troubles 
are  forever  at  an  end  when  once  the 
agitating  cause  of  the  nervous  excite- 
ment expressed  by  stealing  is  discovered 
and  put  away. 

How  the  "background  in  mental  life 
or  in  outward  experience"  of  the  child's 
act  may  be  finally  discerned;  what  .the 
acts  really  mean  in  the  new  perspective ; 
and  what  the  results  often  are  to  the 
child  himself,  is  briefly  told  with  sym- 
pathy and  penetration.  The  remedies 
suggested  are  apparently  simple — a 
closer  friendship  between  parent  and 
child,  a  wiser  provision  for  amuse- 
ment, a  respect  for  his  property  and 
chief  of  all  an  attack  upon  the  "responsi- 
ble feature  in  the  background  of  his 
life  and  prompt  substitution  for  it  of  new 
and  compelling  interests." 

Such  a  system  must  surely  satisfy  the 
recurrent,  insistent,  "why?"  of  child- 
hood everywhere,  and  the  deeper,  in- 
articulate perplexity  of  youth.  The 
illumination  of  Dr.  Healy's  book  is  not 
limited  to  the  precincts  of  the  juvenile 
court.  He  has  written  for  all  who  in 
home,  in  school,  in  work,  touch  the  big 
little  problems  of  a  child. 

GERTRUDE  SEYMOUR. 

PREVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS 

By  Frank  M.  Leavitt  and  Edith  Brown. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  245  pp. 
Price  $1.10;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.17. 

By  "prevocational" 
training  the  authors 
of  this  book  mean  a 
course  of  training  that 
will  lay  a  better  foun- 
dation for  vocational 
courses  than  is  com- 
monly laid  by  regular 
school  work,  and  that 
shall  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  curriculum 
for  grammar  grade 
pupils  who  have  been 
seriously  retarded  and  are  hopelessly  be- 
hind grade  because  they  need  more  of 
the  stimulation  that  comes  from  con- 
crete doing.  While  these  pupils  vary  in 
characteristics,  they  are  alike  in  this, 
that  they  are  predisposed  to  leave  school 
at  an  early  age  and  to  substitute  voca- 
tional for  educational  life. 

To  these  ends  the  dominating  aim  of 
prevocational  education  is  to  provide  a 
wide  variety  of  experience  in  different 
industries  as  a  sort  of  sampling  process 
by  which  the  boy  may  be  stimulated  to 
a  new  interest  in  his  school  work  and 
may  gain  a  better  knowledge  upon  which 
to  base  his  choice  of  occupation. 

^  hat  is  needed,  in  the  view  of  this 
book,  is  an  organized  training  in  prac- 
tical arts  that  will  include  experience 
from  many  fields  of  employment,  such  as 
will  give  to  the  boy  an  appreciative 
understanding  of  fundamental  processes 
in  the  more  important  industries. 

Half  the  school  time,  say  the  authors, 
should  be  given  to  this  construction  work 
and  half  to  related  work  in  language, 
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mathematics,  industrial  geography,  in- 
dustrial history,  and,  in  general,  to  pre- 
paration for  active  and  intelligent  under- 
standing of  civic  and  social  responsi- 
bilities. From  the  outset,  the  success 
of  all  the  bookwork  will  depend  upon 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  interpreted  in 
terms  of  industrial  and  social  relation- 
ships. Likewise  if  the  interests  and 
capacities  of  the  boys  are  to  be  properly 
tested,  the  experience  in  the  shops  must 
be  as  real  as  possible. 

The  rank  of  a  prevocational  school 
corresponds  to  the  last  two  years  of  the 
regular  elementary  school  course,  and 
requires  the  same  amount  of  time  for 
its  completion.  The  contention  is  often 
made  that  prevocational  training  can  be 
given  in  the  regular  school  and  in  fact 
should  not  be  started  as  a  separate  school 
or  course.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  in  the  many  attempts  which  have 
been  made  over  the  country  to  deal  with 
this  "prevocational"  group  of  children, 
the  only  successful  ones  have  been  those 
which  have  broken  away  from  the  regu- 
lar school  and  started  off  by  themselves. 

The  use  of  the  book  will  be  largely 
limited  to  those  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators directly  interested  in  secur- 
ing suggestions  on  how  to  establish  pre- 
vocational classes.  To  these  it  will  be 
of  greatest  value. 

ALVIN  E.  DODD. 

LEARNING  TO  EARN. 

By  John  A.  Lapp  and  Carl  H.  Mote. 
Bobbs  Merrill  Co.  421  pp.  Price 
$1.50;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.59. 

Learning  to  Earn  is 
a  comprehensive  and 
convincing  statement 
of  the  case  for  vo- 
cational e  d  u  c  a  t  ion. 
Arguments,  investiga- 
tions, laws,  reports 
and  experiments  are 
reviewed,  and  the  plan 
of  the  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Vocational 
Education,  of  which 
Mr.  Lapp  was  a  mem- 
ber, is  endorsed  and  recommended.  But 
the  book  is  more  than  a  summary  of  dis- 
cussions. It  presents  "a  plea  and  a  plan 
for  vocational  education,"  based  pri- 
marily on  the  present-day  needs  of  in- 
dustry, agriculture,  business  and  the 
home.  Thus  building  their  case  on  the 
concrete  needs  of  the  working  world, 
the  authors  achieve  a  practicality  in  their 
work  which  is  unfortunately  lacking  in 
so  many  discussions  of  the  kind. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  name  of 
the  book  and  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
chapters  give  the  impression  that  men 
are  to  be  educated  to  be  good  workers 
rather  than  that  work  is  to  be  made  the 
means  of  their  education.  But  the  au- 
thors make  no  such  mistake.  They  point 
out  clearly  the  relation  of  vocational 
training  to  the  whole  system  of  public 
education — to  the  schools,  to  work,  cul- 
ture and  citizenship.  It  is  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  of  "passing  education 
around"  that  compels  us  to  make  the 
every-day  tasks  of  the  millions  the  basis 
of  education. 

The  plan  outlined  includes  prevoca- 
tional training  in  the  grades,  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  secondary  vocational  schools, 
the  extension  of  part-time  education  for 
those  who  must  work,  the  development 
of  evening  and  correspondence  courses, 
and  the  use  of  public  libraries  as  centers 
of  vocational  information.  In  addition, 
the  authority  of  the  schools  must  be  ex- 
tended over  all  children  up  to  the  age 
of  eighteen,  if  not  through  all  the  period 
of  their  minority. 

Xor  do  the  authors  stop  here. 

Too  many  experiments  in  industrial 
education  have  failed  on  account  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  authors  emphasize  the 
need  of  new  types  of  instructors.  Men 
and  women  of  practical  experience  in 
industry,  business,  agriculture  and  the 
home  are  to  be  selected  because  of  their 
success  in  these  callings,  and  then  given 
the  training  needed  to  handle  classes  and 
impart  their  knowledge  to  others. 

Such  a  program,  if  it  is  to  be  success- 
ful, means  new  financial  burdens.  To 
meet  this  need  the  states  and  cities  must 
look  to  the  federal  government.  While 
local  responsibility  for  education  is  em- 
phasized, the  authors  point  out  the  im- 
portance of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion. That  education  is  increasingly  be- 
coming a  national  problem  can  hardly  be 
doubted  after  the  facts  the  book  pre- 
sents. Just  as  state  aid  for  local  educa- 
tion meant  a  long  step  forward  so  now 
we  must  go  still  farther  and  grant  fed- 
eral aid  to  states  which  adopt  certain 
minimum  standards  of  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  is  well  planned 
and  the  range  of  facts  covered  is  excel- 
lent.    A  good  bibliography  is  appended. 
W.  M.  LEISERSOX. 

BEING  WELL-BORN 

By  Michael  F.  Guyer.  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.  374  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.12. 

Excellent  in  every 
respect  as  are  all  the 
works  in  the  Child- 
hood and  Youth  Series 
of  books  edited  by  M. 
V.  O'Shea  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin, 
is  this  latest  con- 
tribution by  Professor 
Guyer.  This  book  con- 
tains all  the  essentials 
necessary  for  a  work- 
ing knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  heredity  in  their  practical 
application  to  human  problems.  The  tech- 
nical portions  of  this  work  are  wonder- 
fully lucid,  yet  nothing  important  has 
been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  service  which 
Professor  Guyer  has  rendered  in  writ- 
ing this  book  is  to  clear  the  air  with 
respect  to  the  criteria  of  eugenic  excel- 
lence. Of  late  we  have  been  treated 
to  numerous  articles  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion and  race  suicide  which  have  led  us 
to  believe  that  because  college-bred  men 
and  women  were  not  reproducing  them- 
selves the  race  was  on  the  decline.  Pro- 
fessor Guyer's  interpretation  of  the  facts 
in  the  case  is  one  which  appeals  to  our 
common  sense.  His  statement  that  the 
possession  of  a  college  degree  either  may 
or  may  not  be  an  index  of  eugenic  ex- 
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cellence  is  one  which  may  easily  be  veri- 
fied by  the  plain  man  and  woman  who 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  a  college 
education.  He  clearly  shows  that  no 
possession  of  material  wealth  can  take 
the  place  of  biologic  health  in  the  eugenic 
inventory  of  the  individual  or  the  race. 

The  advocacy  of  (1)  the  education  of 
the  rising  generation  in  eugenic  ideals 
through  instruction  in  sexual  matters, 
(2)  the  prenuptial  medical  examination 
of  those  intending  to  marry,  and  (3) 
the  need  for  a  quickened  conscience  in 
the  physicians  whose  advice  is  sought  be- 
fore marriage,  indicates  that  the  writer 
of  this  book  is  a  human  being  whose  in- 
terests in  life  are  not  circumscribed  by 
the  walls  of  his  laboratory,  and  one  who 
finds  in  every-day  human  problems  an 
opportunity  for  the  application  of  the 
known  laws  governing  heredity. 

As  a  work  for  the  general  reader,  the 
parent,  teacher  or  social  worker,  and  as 
a  text-book  for  classes  in  applied  eugen- 
ics, this  work  has  not  a  peer. 

EVANGELINE  W.  YOUNG,  M.D. 
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A  WHO'S  WHO  of  the  writers  of  signed 
articles  in  this  issue,  and  the  gist  of  their 
message  on  this  second  anniversary  of  the 
beginning  of  war,  will  be  found  on  the 
second  page  preceding. 

JULY  saw  the  passage  of  the  rural  credits 
bill,  the  leap  to  the  front  of  expectancy  of 
the  federal  child  labor  and  compensation 
bills,,  the  beginning  of  a  co-operative  Mexi- 
can-American movement,  the  death  of 
more  than  800  children  from  infantile 
paralysis,  the  apparent  settling  and  then  the 
second  splitting  wide  open  of  the  dispute 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the  oper- 
atives in  the  trade  which  makes  cloaks  and 
suits  for  women.  A  hot,  moist,  raw-nerved, 
temperish  and  altogether  tempestuous  month 
with  mankind  stewing  in  the  trenches,  shops, 
munitions'  plants,  harvest  fields,  congres- 
sional committee  rooms,  hospital  wards,  edi- 
torial offices  or  wheresoever  their  callings 
took  them.  High  time  for  vacations.  Page 
485. 

ELLIS  ISLAND,  wicket  gate  for  the  sober 
working  men  and  women  who  come  to  build 
up  the  industries  of  the  greatest  nation  now 
at  peace,  was  literally  stormed  at  by  shot  and 
shell  last  week.  Doctors  and  nurses  in  the 
hospitals  took  cool  measures  to  safeguard 
their  charges  in  a  rain  of  exploding  shrap- 
nel from  the  great  munitions  explosion  on 
the  neighboring  Jersey  shore.  Page  486. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  has  let  a  year 
roll  round  without  making  good  its  promise 
to  find  out  and  tell  why,  and  by  who's  fault, 
the  Eastland  sank  at  her  pier.  Page  488. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  has  adopted  the  pro- 
posed districting  or  zone  system,  putting  each 
kind  of  industry  and  home  in  its  place. 
Page  488. 

AX  EYE-WITNESS'S  harrowing  account 
of  the  shattered  men  who  come  back  from 
war  and  a  challenge  to  anyone  to  justify  it. 
Page  4ST. 

PEACE  MEETINGS  in  many  countries  are 
to  mark  the  war's  anniversary,  engineered 
by  the  Neutral  Conference  at  Stockholm, 
which  grew  out  of  the  Ford  peace  expedi- 
tion. An  interview  with  Miss  Balch.  Page 
487. 

DEAN  KIRCHWEY'S  brief  wardenship 
at  Sing  Sing  has  two  outstanding  achieve- 
ments in  his  work  to  teach  practical  trades 
to  gangs  of  men  who  have  established  no 
habits  of  industry,  and  in  his  care  of  their 
health  through  diet,  medical  and  mental 
treatment.  Page  489. 

STATE  and  interstate  quarantine  against 
the  stricken  children  of  New  York  have 
made  a  tangled  situation  that  only  the 
patience  of  Job  and  the  persistence  of  the 
most  devoted  physicians  could  unsnarl. 
Last  month  the  railway  stations  were  filled 
with  militiamen.  The  khaki  is  still  there — 
on  the  federal  Public  Health  Service 
surgeons  who  wrestle  with  distracted  par- 
ents trying  to  get  away  with  their  young- 
sters on  summer  holidays.  Page  490. 


CARRYING    THE    MAIMED    IN    WAR 

These  pictures,  and  those  which  follow  in  Mr.  Bicknell's  article,  illustrate  the  difficulties  of  transporting  wounded 
soldiers  and  show  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  countries  now  at  war  have  tried  to  replace  danger  and  suffering  with 
comparative  safety  and  comfort.  The  pictures  show  methods  varying  from  the  crude  though  serviceable  reed  stretcher 

on  page  466  to  the  highly  evolved  motor-cycle  ambulance  on  page  468. 

The  view  above  is  of  a  German  sleigh  ambulance  in  snowy  Russian  territory.  The  wounded  arc  being  taken  to  a 
hospital.  Below  is  pictured  the  difficulty  of  transporting  wounded  Serbians,  during  their  retreat,  over  a  wooden  bridge 

that  had  been  almost  completely  destroyed  in  the  fighting. 

Copyright  LTllustratlon,  from 
Underwood  <t   Underwood 
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First  Aid  to  Europe 

Introducing  a  Series  of  Articles  Reviewing  the  Larger  Phases  of 

War  Relief  and  America's  Part  in  It 

By  Ernest  P.  Bicknell 


DIRECTOR  CIVILIAN  RELIEF  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS  AND 
MEMBER  ROCKEFELLER  WAR  RELIEF  COMMISSION 


IT  HAS  been  said  that  war  arouses  at  once  the  finest 
and  the  basest  of  human  passions.    That  this  is  true 
need  not  be  questioned,  but  that  it  is  true  in  the 
sense  that  the  fine  balances  the  scale  against  the 
base,  must  be  denied.     In  truth,  the  continued  horror  of 
war  tends  inevitably  to  deaden  the  finer  things  of  life,  its 
compassion,  its  responsiveness  to  the  cry  of  suffering,  its 
generosity  of  judgment.     War  absorbs  the  interest  of  the 
world,  drawing  it  away  from  the  activities  and  purposes 
which  in  normal  times  make  for  better  living.     Jane  Ad- 
dams  touched  one  facet  of  this  idea  when,  in  speaking  of 
the  direful  influences  of  war,  she  remarked  that  people 
might  well  ask  what  is  the  use  of  trying  to  work  for  the 
welfare  of  children  when  the  chief  occupation  of  the  world 
is  turned  to  the  destruction  of  human  life? 

Hut  the  inculcation  of  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
query  "what's  the  use"  is  not  chief  of  the  evil  by- 
products which  flow  directly  from  war.  Continued  ex- 
cess of  suffering  makes  the  world  grow  callous  to  suffer- 
ing. The  continued  wholesale  destruction  of  life  cheap- 
ens our  valuation  of  life.  Violence,  injustice,  revenge, 
wrought  on  a  vast  scale  by  nations  which  have  stood  be- 
fore the  world  as  champions  of  reason,  justice  and  toler- 
ance, cannot  but  tend  to  weaken  the  allegiance  of  the 
world  to  the  principles  which  these  nations  have  betrayed. 
Not  even  the  United  States  can  escape  these  hurtful 
effects,  remote  though  we  are  from  the  scene  of  war. 
Stories  of  the  frightful  slaughter  of  men  and  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  civil  population  of  Europe  no  longer  arouse 
in  our  hearts  that  keen  anguish  which  stirred  us  at  the 
war's  beginning.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium had  been  delayed  until  now,  it  would  have  aroused 
less  horror  than  it  did  arouse.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted 
that  any  great  disaster  on  sea  or  land  today  impresses  us 
much  less  deeply  than  it  would  have  impressed  us  two 
years  ago. 


To  these  negative -evils  is  added  the  active  principle  of 
hatred.  Those  who  guide  the  destinies  of  the  countries 
at  war  have  thought  it  necessary  assiduously  to  cultivate 
sentiments  of  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  a 
means  of  inciting  the  requisite  fighting  spirit.  In  Ger- 
many a  composition  entitled  the  Hymn  of  Hate  was  given 
the  widest  circulation,  and  it  was  reported  that  its  author 
had  been  decorated  by  the  Emperor.  The  press  every- 
where strove  to  excite  bitter  hatred  toward  the  antago- 
nists of  Germany.  In  England  the  same  object  was  dili- 
gently promoted  by  similar  means. 

All  will  remember  reading  of  the  fraternization  of  op- 
posing armies  between  the  trenches  at  Christmas  time  and 
on  other  special  occasions,  and  the  fact  that  the  military 
authorities  on  both  sides  were  reported  eventually  to  have 
forbidden  this  expression  of  human  fellowship  because 
it  was  said  to  have  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  men. 

In  England  many  newspapers  have  devoted  effort  to 
arousing  the  most  cruel  and  bitter  sentiment  against  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  against  persons  of  German  descent  who 
lived  in  Great  Britain.  This  led  to  persecution  which 
Mvmed  foreign  to  the  tolerance  and  liberality  in  which 
the  English  people  have  always  found  a  source  of  pride. 
Throughout  the  country  a  crusade  was  urged  against  em- 
ploying persons  of  German  blood  or  patronizing  business 
owned  or  conducted  by  such  persons.  This  crusade  spread 
often  to  English  citizens  whose  names  suggested  Ger- 
man origin.  The  English  secretary  of  a  large  charitable 
society  in  London  told  me  some  of  the  facts  which  his 
agents  had  discovered  in  the  course  of  their  work. 

An  aged  woman  of  German  birth  had  been  dismissed 
from  her  employment  as  charwoman  because  of  her  na- 
tionality, although  she  had  lived  thirty  years  in  London. 
After  many  efforts  to  obtain  other  employment,  which 
was  denied  her  because  of  her  German  origin,  she  ap- 
pealed to  the  charitable  society  mentioned  for  help.  She 
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AN    INVENTION    OF    THE    PRESENT    WAR 

This  simple  and  practicable  stretcher  and  field  bed  is 
the  invention  of  a  Netherlander  and  was  first  used  in 
conveying  the  wounded  of  a  British  cruiser  sunk  off 
Holland's  coast  early  in  the  present  war.  In  time  of 
epidemic  it  can  be  burned  after  being  used  once, 
especially  in  the  country  where  the  reeds  grow 

was  in  a  state  of  abject  destitution.  The  agents  of  the 
society  investigated  her  condition  and  found  that  she  had 
four  sons,  all  of  whom  had  been  born  in  England,  all  had 
enlisted  in  the  English  army  and  were  then  with  that 
army  in  France. 

A  German  who  had  lived  long  in  England  owned  a 
house  which  was  occupied  by  a  tenant.  The  German  also 
lived  in  a  rented  house.  The  owner  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lived  evicted  him  because  of  his  nationality  and  he  had 
no  redress  because  he  was  a  citizen  of  an  enemy  country. 
The  tenant  in  the  house  owned  by  the  German  refused  to 
pay  rent,  and  the  German,  having  no  standing  in  court, 
could  neither  collect  the  rent  nor  evict  the  tenant. 

Stories  similar  to  these  are  common  in  every  country 
now  at  war.  England  is  no  greater  offender  than  the  oth- 
ers. In  Germany  and  Austria  anyone  who  uses  the 
English  language  is  regarded  with  suspicion  and  is  likely 
to  suffer  embarrassing  experiences.  James  W.  Gerard, 
the  American  ambassador,  sitting  with  a  friend  in  a  Ber- 
lin theater,  was  overheard  speaking  English  and  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  himself  denounced  in  a  loud  voice  by  an 
indignant  neighbor  who  was  quieted  with  difficulty  by  the 
manager  of  the  theater,  only  after  he  had  explained  to 
the  disturber  the  identity  of  the  offender.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  the  remonstrant  relieved  his  sur- 
charged feelings  at  intervals  by  shouting  "Gott  strafe 
England"  (God  punish  England). 

The  nations  of  the  world  must  continue  to  live  together 
after  this  war  is  ended,  must  have  association  with  each 
other,  must  trade  with  each  other,  must  restore  the  facili- 
ties of  travel  and  communication  which  are  temporarily 
broken.  In  view  of  this,  the  deliberate  cultivation  of  the 
spirit  of  national  hatred  is  a  policy  incredible  in  its  short- 
sightedness. Every  country  at  war  will  be  paying  a  bitter 
penalty  for  this  folly  long  years  after  the  declaration  of 
peace. 

Half  the  World  at  War 

OF  THE  nations  actively  engaged  in  this  war,  all  except 
Japan  are  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Their  population,  not 
including  their  colonial  possessions,  is  about  500.000,000. 
These  nations  are  not  fighting  to  break  down  the  barriers 
of  superstition  and  barbarism  among  the  benighted  peo- 
ples of  Africa  and  Asia ;  they  are  fighting  among  them- 
selves to  destroy  the  best  and  finest  products  of  their  own 


civilization.  And  more  than  half  of  all  the  people  on  the 
globe,  who  have  been  counted  as  enlightened,  are  now  at 
war.  Moreover,  it  is  a  war  of  Christian  nations,  lor  all 
the  countries  involved  except  Turkey  and  Japan  profess 
to  follow  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

All  that  these  enlightened  and  progressive  nations  had 
achieved  in  beautifying  and  broadening  life  was  swept 
aside  in  the  fury  of  war.  Those  things  in  which  mankind 
prided  itself;  the  institutions  which  had  served  as  a  meas- 
ure of  its  progress  were  destroyed  or  forgotten  or  con- 
verted to  the  purposes  of  war.  The  science  and  skill 
which  had  been  developed  for  the  production  of  the  in- 
strumentalities of  a  nobler  life  were  turned,  with  devilish 
ingenuity,  to  the  production  of  instruments  of  death. 


I'ntlericood  <t   Undencood 


STRANGE    PASSENGERS    FOR    A    LONDON    MOTOR    BUS 

Before  the  war  this  vehicle  would  carry  you  a  consid- 
erable   distance   in   London    for   a   penny.      Now   it   is 
transporting    wounded    in    Belgium 

In  order  to  carry  on  this  war,  the  nations  have  called 
into  their  armies  their  best  men ;  their  young,  ambitious, 
strong  men,  at  the  zenith  of  mental  and  physical  power ;  the 
men  upon  whom  depend  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
world  during  the  next  quarter  century.  The  teachers,  the 
scientists,  the  writers,  the  law-makers,  the  leaders  in  in- 
dustry and  the  professions  are  sent  to  the  front  to  kill 
each  other  with  guns,  to  blow  each  other  to  pieces  with 
bombs  and  mines,  to  poison  each  other  with  deadly  gases. 

How  many  have  been  called  to  arms  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  probable  the  number  is  not  less  than  30.000,000.  It 
were  futile  to  enter  into  calculations  as  to  the  number  of 
these  men  lost  in  the  fighting  and  by  illness.  Estimates 
available  have  usually  been  prepared  by  men  whose  inter- 
est or  information  inclines  them  to  magnify  the  losses  of 
one  side  while  minimizing  those  of  the  other.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clear  that  out  of  the  great  body  of  the  best  men  from, 
all  countries  involved,  millions  are  being  lost  by  death  and 
other  millions  by  permanent  disability  because  of  wounds 
or  disease. 

War  Behind  a  Curtain 

THIS  war  has  been  fought  behind  a  curtain.  Once  each 
day  an  official  of  each  belligerent  country  steps  down  to- 
the  front  of  the  stage  and  tells  the  world  as  much  of  what 
has  happened  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours  as. 
his  government  thinks  the  world  ought  to  know.  The- 
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combined  average  official  daily  bulletins  of  all  the  coun- 
tries at  war  would  not  fill  one  column  of  an  American 
metropolitan  newspaper. 

With  30,000,000  men  distributed  along  a  fighting  line 
2,500  miles  long ;  with  many  battles  every  day ;  with  thou- 
sands of  lives  lost,  thousands  of  men  wounded,  thousands 
of  prisoners  taken;  with  a  daily  expenditure  of  over 
$75,000,000 ;  with  towns  and  country  districts  being  de- 
stroyed and  their  civilian  populations  scattered  and  im- 
poverished, all  the  news  which  all  the  countries  give  to 
the  anxious  millions,  whose  dearest  interests  are  at  sUke, 
is  embraced  in  anywhere  from  1,000  to  2,000  words. 

A  man  enlists  or  is  called  into  the  army.  He  says  fare- 
well to  his  family  and  marches  away  into  the  void.  His 
people  are  not  permitted  to  know  where  he  has  gone. 
Their  letters  are  addressed  to  some  central  point  and  are 
forwarded  through  army  channels  to  him.  His  letters 
or  postcards  contain  no  postmark  and  must  not  reveal  his 
location. 

England  and  Germany  publish  lists  of  killed  and 
wounded.  These  lists  are  not  kept  up  to  date  and  do 
not  show  where  the  victims  fall.  France  and  Russia  do 
not  publish  the  names  of  killed  and  wounded.  France 
sends  private  information  of  the  death  of  a  soldier  to  his 
family,  but  does  not  tell  where  his  body  lies.  An  event 
which  in  normal  times  would  fill  the  press  of  the  world 
for  days  on  end  is  given  a  sentence  in  the  official  announce- 
ment, or  is  omitted  altogether.  Many  times  these  bulle- 
tins have  said  simply:  "Nothing  worth  reporting  has 
occurred  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours." 

Military  observers  from  neutral  countries  are  not 
wanted,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  have  been  refused 
permission  to  go  to  the  front.  For  many  weeks  officers 
of  the  United  States  army  and  navy  waited  about  London 
and  Berlin  and  Paris,  hoping  for  permission  to  proceed 
to  the  front  to  study  military  methods,  the  efficiency  of 
the  latest  arms,  the  effects  of  high  explosive  shells,  the 
value  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  guns,  the  development  of 
submarines,  the  equipment  and  administration  of  hos- 
pitals, the  treatment  of  infections,  of  gangrene,  of  tetanus 
and  a  host  of  other  subjects,  but  they  waited  in  vain. 
Their  requests  were  not  refused,  but  the  reasons  for  de- 
lay were  innumerable  and  no  matter  how  unconvincing, 
must  be  accepted. 

For  examples  of  waiting  and  hoping  while  opportuni- 
ties are  known  to  be  slipping  away,  I  commend  you  to  the 
United  States  army  and  navy  officers  who  went  to  Europe 
in  the  early  days  of  this  war  as  prospective  military  ob- 
servers. For  the  newspaper  correspondents  the  situation 
has  been  scarcely  less  discouraging.  They,  however,  have 
this  advantage,  that  they  can  get  much  material  from 
hearsay,  and  can  write  vivid  stories  from  descriptions 
given  them  by  others.  Thus  it  happens  that  much  of  the 
war  news  and  adventure  published  in  the  press  of  both 
continents,  has  been  compiled  from  stories  picked  up 
from  various  sources  by  the  correspondents,  pieced  to- 
gether into  connected  narratives  and  rounded  out  by 
imagination.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  work  of  the 
correspondents  is  unreliable ;  on  the  contrary,  the  informa- 
tion they  obtain,  if  from  proper  sources,  may  be  more 
accurate  than  they  could  obtain  at  first-hand  under  any 
circumstances. 

The  difference  between  this  and  former  wars  as  regards 
newspaper  correspondents  seems  to  be  that,  whereas  in 
other  wars  correspondents  were  welcomed  by  the  military 
authorities,  were  given  a  quasi-official  recognition  and 


held  a  sort  of  permanent  connection  with  army  headquar- 
ters, they  are  now  ordinarily  given  no  recognition,  although 
here  and  there,  in  individual  instances,  they  are  tolerated 
and  permitted  to  make  brief  excursions  to  points  of  in- 
terest at  or  near  the  front.  What  they  write  must  be 
submitted  to  the  censor  who  mercilessly  cuts  out  anything 
which  he  believes  may  be  objectionable  to  his  government 
or  military  superiors. 

It  is  the  press  of  the  countries  at  war  which  has  suf- 
fered most  from  the  operations  of  the  censor.  An  Ameri- 
can newspaper  may  express  itself  editorially  as  it  pleases, 
the  censorship,  of  course,  embracing  only  matter  sent 
from  Europe.  But  a  European  paper,  if  in  a  belligerent 
country,  must  submit  every  line  to  the  censor's  decision. 
The  effects  of  this  are  far-reaching,  as  illustrated  by  the 
attitude  of  British  workmen  who  refused  to  increase  their 
exertions  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  partly 
because  the  censored  accounts  published  in  British  papers 
claimed  that  the  allied  armies  were  meeting  complete  suc- 
cess in  the  field.  Alarmist  reports  they  thought  therefore 
were  for  the  simple  purpose  of  getting  more  work  out  of 
them. 

Cupi/riyht   Underwood  d   Underwood 


A    DIFFICULT    FEAT    IN    THE    MOUNTAINS 

These  are  Austrian  soldiers  lowering  a  -wounded  com- 
rade to  a  place  where  he  can  be  properly  cared  for 
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MODERN     INVENTION     AND    THE    RED    CROSS 

This  English  girl   saw   her  father  and   brothers  leave 
•  for   the   front   and   offered   her   own   services   to    the   . 
government.     She  was  thereupon  detailed  as  a  volun- 
teer  to    drive   a    motor-cycle   ambulance   and   carriage 
for  Red  Cross  supplies 

It  is  obvious  that  with  the  huge  mass  of  "copy"  which 
the  censor  must  pass  upon  and  the  necessary  haste  of  the 
operation,  the  work  must  be  crude  and  superficial.'  An 
American  correspondent  in  London  told  me  of  an  incident 
which  throws  some  light  upon  methods  of  censorship,  al- 
though it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  call  it  typical.  This 
correspondent,  late  one  night,  wished  to  hurry  off  an  im- 
portant cable  story  to  his  paper  and  in  order  to  expedite 
it  carried  it  himself  to  the  office  of  the  censor  and  sat 
down  to  wait  as  patiently  as  possible  for  official  approval. 
He  sat  near  one  of  the  staff  of  censors,  an  elderly  man, 
apparently  a  retired  army  officer. 

It  was  midnight.  The  old  man  was  heavy  with  fatigue. 
On  the  table  before  him  lay  a  huge  pile  of  copy  awaiting 
examination  and  decision  as  to  what  parts  were  harmless 
and  what  paragraphs  and  sentences  were  objectionable 
and  to  be  elided.  He  gazed  at  the  thick  stack  of  paper 
with  a  look  of  loathing  and  utter  weariness. 

Then  closing  his  eyes  he  leaned  his  head  down  upon  his 
arms  for  awhile.  When  he  straightened  to  his  work  again 
his  face  bore  an  expression  of  resolution.  Seizing  his 
crayon  and  with  a  sweeping,  full-arm  movement  he 
crossed  out  the  top  sheet  of  the  manuscript  before  him. 
The  second  sheet  he  passed  without  change.  The  third 
sheet  he  crossed  out  with  his  fatal  crayon.  The  fourth 
he  passed ;  the  fifth  he  crossed  out.  Thus,  by  a  simple 
and  effective  method,  eliding  every  alternate  page,  he  was 
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able  to  dispose  of  his  task  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  im- 
munity from  brain  fag  and  eye-strain,  and  with  a  rapidity 
which  promised  an  early  departure  for  home  and  bed. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege,  as  member  of  a  relief  com- 
mission, to  a  degree  to  get  behind  this  curtain — to  the 
human  drama  on  the  darkened  stage  of  war. 

Economic  Efficiency  in  the  Teutonic  Empires 

THE  STUDENT  of  relief  administration  finds  an  unusually 
interesting  field  of  observation  in  the  Teutonic  Empires. 
Their  inability  to  import  food  supplies  because  of  the 
blockade  maintained  by  the  entente  allies,  has  very  greatly 
complicated  the  difficulties  encountered  in  supplying  food 
for  the  civilian  population.  Their  problem,  in  fact,  goes 
far  beyond  the  requirement  that  an  allowance  of  money 
be  provided  for  the  families  of  killed  and  wounded  sol- 
diers. They  must  so  control  and  gauge  the  entire  stock 
of  foodstuffs  within  their  boundaries  that  such  supplies 
may  be  equitably  distributed  among  all  the  people ;  that 
there  shall  be  no  hoarding  or  cornering  of  foods  and  no 
speculating  in  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Germany's  foresight,  her  thoroughness,  her  paternalism 
and  her  strong  direct  control  of  affairs  which  we  in  the 
United  States  are  prone  to  regard  as  outside  the  realm 
of  governmental  interference,  were  never  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  the  manner  in  which  she  has  regulated  the 
private  affairs  of  her  people  during  the  war.  An  Ameri- 
can observer  of  these  measures  is  amazed  at  the  sub- 
missive spirit  in  which  the  people  accept  the  restric- 
tion of  their  liberties,  and  can  but  contrast  it  with  the 
storms  of  protest  which  doubtless  would  sweep  this  coun- 
try if  similar  restrictions  were  attempted  here. 

In  the  winter  of  1914-15,  regulation  of  the  bread  supply 
began  in  Germany.  All  the  flour  in  the  empire  was  first 
inventoried  and  then  taken  over  by  the  government,  ex- 
cept that  families  might  retain  150  pounds  of  any  stock 
on  hand  when  the  new  regulations  went  into  effect.  Step 
by  step  restrictive  measures  followed  each  other.  The 
precise  shapes  into  which  bread  might  be  baked  were  fixed 
by  law.  Prices  were  determined  in  the  same  way.  All 
bread  was  baked  by  bakers  who  could  obtain  their  flour 
only  from  the  public  stock.  If  a  baker  violated  the  law 
in  the  price  charged,  or  the  shape  or  weight  of  his  loaves, 
he  was  subject  to  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  and  for- 
feited his  right  to  buy  flour  from  the  government.  The 
government  also  decreed  that  a  certain  percentage  of  all 
bread  must  consist  of  potato  flour,  made  by  drying  and 
grinding  potatoes  and  mixing  the  product  in  the  required 
proportion  with  wheat  flour. 

The  next  step  was  a  limitation  upon  the  amount  of 
bread  which  might  be  eaten  by  the  individual.  The  gov- 


A    CARAVAN    OF    WOUNDED 

This  ancient  method  of  travel 
is  serving-'far  the  transporta- 
tion of  wounded  in  some 
regions  where  fighting  has 
occurred 
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ernment  issued  a  bread  card  to  each  family.  Upon  the 
card  was  indicated  the  amount  of  bread  to  which  the 
family  was  entitled  and  the  baker  was  not  permitted  to 
sell  more  than  was  called  for  by  the  card.  Hotel  guests 
were  required  to  obtain  new  bread  cards  each  morning, 
and  before  being  served  in  the  dining-room  were  com- 
pelled to  exhibit  their  cards  to  the  waiter  and  permit  him 
to  detach  coupons.  Each  person  was  permitted  a  daily 
allowance  of  250  grams  of  bread  (about  one-half  pound). 
Later  the  amount  was  reduced  to  200  grams. 

In  similar  manner  the  government  placed  a  strong  re- 
strictive hand  upon  the  use  of  meat,  milk  and  butter.  At 
regular  intervals  a  complete  inventory  is  made  of  all  food 
supplies  in  the  empire,  and  close  calculations  enable  the 
authorities  to  tighten  or  relax  restrictions  upon  consump- 
tion as  the  reports  warrant.  These  measures,  at  first  inter 
preted  as  signifying  that  Germany's  food  supply  was  al- 
most exhausted,  proved  to  be  simply  precautionary  and  an 
illustration  of  the  thorough-going  methods  of  the  country. 

In  a  speech  in  the  English  House  of  Commons  in  the 
spring  of  1915  a  member  of  Parliament  referred  sneer- 
ingly  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans  were  already  reduced 
to  the  expedient  of  eating  potato  bread.  To  this  Lloyd- 
George  replied  that  it  was  the  "potato-bread  spirit"  of 
the  German  people  which  England  had  most  to  fear. 
Early  in  the  war  the  German  government  urged  the  farm 
ers  of  the  nation  to  discontinue  raising  sugar  beets,  which 
are  a  great  and  profitable  crop,  and  to  devote  their  land 
to  the  production  of  cereals  and  vegetables  for  foodstuffs, 
and  this  request  was  generally  obeyed. 

In  the  spring  of  1916  yet  more  drastic  measures  were 
adopted  to  conserve  the  food  supply.  Certain  days  each 
week  were  set  apart  in  which  no  meat  was  permitted  to 
be  sold.  This  regulation  was  less  onerous  than  the  state- 
ment implies  because  there  was  no  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  fowls  or  fish  on  the  "no  meat"  days. 

Finally,  the  regulation  of  the  sale  and  consumption  of 
all  food  supplies,  throughout  the  German  empire,  was 
placed  in  the  control  of  a  governmental  committee  with 
autocratic  and  arbitrary  powers  of  the  most  sweeping 
character.  The  chairman  of  this  committee,  who  is  its 
executive  head,  quickly  became  known  as  the  "food  dicta- 
tor" and  although  he  protested  against  this  appellation, 
it  has  been  universally  adopted  by  the  press  and  public. 
Soon  after  the  installation  of  the  food  dictator,  experi- 
ments were  begun  in  Berlin  in  "mass  feeding."  Portable 
kitchens  appeared  on  certain  streets  from  which  all  who 
applied  were  given  rations  of  thick  soup.  The  crowds 
were  so  great  and  so  difficult  to  control  that  this  experi- 


ONE    WAY    RUSSIANS    CARRY    WOUNDED 

ment  was  abandoned.  Later,  public  kitchens  were  estab- 
lished in  buildings  in  congested  sections  of  the  city  and 
with  the  better  regulation  possible  under  this  arrangement 
the  method  was  pronounced  successful  and  capable  of 
general  application. 

Supplementing  its  regulative  measures,  the  government 
resorted  to  a  wide  propaganda  for  economies  in  the 
homes.  One  of  the  first  instances  of  this  which  I  noticed 
was  in  a  railway  station  near  the  Holland  frontier.  A 
printed  sheet  on  the  wall  contained  a  series  of  advisory 
paragraphs.  One,  I  recall,  urged  people  to  cook  potatoes 
in  their  skins  because  peeling  potatoes  wasted  part  of  their 
substance.  Others  urged  that  scraps  and  leavings  be  pre- 
served and  converted  into  other  forms  of  food. 

In  June,  1915,  the  German  Emperor  proclaimed  that 
the  children  of  Germany  were  to  become  the  "soldiers 
of  the  soil."  "The  furrow  is  your  trench,"  he  said,  "the 
potatoes  that  you  plant,  your  ammunition,  and  the  weeds 
are  your  enemies  which  you  must  destroy.  Let  each  one 
of  you  say  T  am  a  German  soldier  to  whom  fatigue  is 
unknown.'  "  The  municipal  authorities  of  Stettin,  in  the 
spring  of  1915,  posted  the  following  notice: 

"While  people  of  intelligence  and  with  a  sense  of  duty 
are  practicing  self-denial,  it  has  unfortunately  been  ob- 


Cofyright  Underwood  <C    Utulei-ii-tintl 


WHEN   INGENUITY  SETS  TO  WORK 

Two  sets  of  skis  here  make  a 
couch  for  transporting  wound- 
ed. A  German  Red  Cross 
officer  himself  mounted  on  skis 
is  dririnn 
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served  in  public  cafes  in  Stettin  that  certain  female  visi- 
tors have  ordered  special  portions  of  whipped  cream  in 
order  to  set  them  before  their  dogs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  contemptible  and  scandalous  behaviour  is  a  rare  ex- 
ception, and  need  not  be  made  the  matter  of  official  action. 
It  must,  however,  have  such  a  repellant  and  bewildering 
effect  upon  all  who  see  it  that  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
it  must  be  exposed." 

As  this  article  is  being  written,  word  comes  from  Berlin 
that  Herr  Batocki,  the  food  dictator,  has  ordered  restric- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  eggs.  Eggs  may  no  longer  be 
had  for  breakfast  in  restaurants,  cafes  and  refreshment 
rooms,  but  only  for  luncheon  and  dinner.  While  private 
families  are  not  yet  affected,  power  is  given  to  the  com- 
munal, municipal  and  provincial  authorities  to  specify  be- 
tween what  hours  eggs  may  be  served.  The  new  order 
appears  to  be  silent  on  the  question  of  when  or  in  what 
numbers  eggs  may  be  laid. 

Thus,  with  the  great  war  demanding  the  full  strength 
of  the  nation,  the  government  yet  finds  time  to  give  at- 
tention    to     the 
minutiae  of  the 
lives  of  the  peo- 
pie. 

Whatever  the 
student  of  war- 
fare may  think 
of  the  war  pol- 
icy of  Germany, 
there  can  be 
nothing  but  ad- 
miration for  the 
skill  and  cour- 
age with  which 
she  has  pre- 
served and  pro- 
tected her  peo- 
ple amid  cir- 
cumstances of 
almost  incon- 
ceivable diffi- 
culty. It  is  to 

,  IN    THE    HEART    OK    THE    TYPHUS    COUNTY 

Ancient  ambulances  are  here  bringing  in  wounded  Serbians.      The  wheels  arc 
the     world     will  covered  with   mud  from   the   mountain   roads 

receive        many 

valuable  lessons  in  economics  and  administration  as  a 
direct  result  of  Germany's  masterly  methods  of  conserv- 
ing her  resources  during  the  war. 


Trampled  Under  the  Feet  of  War 

THE  PLIGHT  of  peoples  who  find  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  fighting  is  a  chapter  which  stands  alone  in  the 
terrible  tale  of  warfare.  The  armies  surge  backward  and 
forward  as  the  tides  of  battle  ebb  and  flow.  Many  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  fertile  country  and  many  hundred 
villages  and  towns  have  been  repeatedly  swept  by  the 
advancing  and  retiring  armies.  A  large  part  of  Poland 
has  been  fought  over  three  times  and  some  parts  of  Poland 
and  Galicia  have  suffered  this  frightful  affliction  as  many 
as  six  times.  Probably  two-thirds  of  the  entire  area  of 
Belgium  has  been  fought  over  one  or  more  times  and  this 
is  true  of  substantially  all  of  that  section  of  northern 
France  traversed  by  the  German  armies. 

All  the  conditions  of  normal  existence  are  destroyed 
under  these  circumstances.  The  people  flee  wildly,  carry- 
ing such  of  their  goods  as  they  can  bear  on  their  shoulders, 


or  if  flight  is  impossible,  they  hide  in  cellars  or  creep 
away  into  the  forests.  The  armies  seize  all  the  food  they 
find,  killing  the  farm  animals  for  meat  and  carrying  away 
the  horses  for  military  uses.  Houses  are  ransacked.  All 
food  supplies  for  animals  are  taken.  Fences  and  out- 
buildings are  torn  down  and  used  for  fuel. 

In  fighting,  soldiers  make  use  of  the  houses  for  protec- 
tion, with  the  result  that  often  entire  towns  and  villages 
are  burned  or  completely  battered  down  by  artillery  fire. 
Civilians  are  killed  or  wounded,  families  scattered  and 
entire  populations  left  homeless  and  starving,  to  wander 
miserably  through  the  desolated  country,  and  to  lie  in  the 
fields  or  beside  the  roads  at  night,  the  prey  of  disease  and 
despair. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  incoherent  story  of  flight 
told  me  by  a  young  Belgian  girl  who  with  her  mother  and 
sister  lived  in  Louvain  at  the  time  that  city  was  burned  by 
the  invading  German  army.  The  family  had  previously 
lived  in  a  small  town  in  Illinois,  but  had  returned  to  the 

old  home  in 
Louvain  not 
long  before  the 
outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  girl 
told  me  her 
story  a  few  days 
after  the  family 
had  escaped 
from  Belgium 
into  Holland  on 
its  way  back  to 
America.  In 
broken  English, 
fierce  with  mem- 
ories of  their 
wrongs  one  mo- 
rn e  n  t,  over- 
whelmed  with 
hysterical  weep- 
ing the  next,  she 
tried  to  describe 
their  experi- 
ences during  the 
never-to-be-for- 
gotten night  of  horror  through  which  they  had  passed. 
Not  much  could  be  made  out  of  her  recital  except  that 
early  in  the  evening  the  streets  were  filled  with  soldiers 
shooting  anyone  they  saw  at  windows,  setting  fire  to  houses 
snd  shooting  the  occupants  as  they  fled  into  the  streets 
to  escape  the  flames.  This  girl  with  her  mother  and  sister 
spent  the  night  in  wild  flight  without  going  into  the  streets 
where  the  soldiers  were  shooting. 

They  climbed  from  house  to  house  over  the  roofs, 
crouching  and  crawling  to  avoid  discovery.  They  hid  in 
cellars  only  to  be  driven  out  by  the  encroaching  flames. 
They  scaled  high  garden  walls,  dragging  themselves  up 
by  means  of  the  overgrowing  vines.  They  lay  in  dark- 
angles  of  buildings  until  the  glare  of  the  approaching  fire 
lighted  up  their  hiding-places.  And  all  the  long  night 
they  were  in  a  panic  of  fear,  with  the  sound  of  shouting 
and  shooting  and  the  roar  of  the  searching  flames  ever  in 
their  ears. 

Finally,  in  the  gray  of  dawn  they  found  themselves 
apart  from  the  tumult,  which  had  somewhat  died  down, 
and  then  for  the  first  time,  ventured  into  the  street.  There 
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they  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  military  patrol  which  inarched 
them  to  the  railway  and  thrust  them,  with  hundreds  of 
other  refugees,  into  a  long  train  of  freight  cars.  They 
spent  the  day  in  the  cars,  packed  so  closely  that  they 
could  not  sit  or  lie  down  and  without  food  or  water. 

The  next  night  the  train  moved  eastward  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  were  allowed  to  disembark  in  a 
German  city  not  far  from  the  Belgian  frontier.  There 
they  were  given  food  and  drink  and  their  American  citizen- 
ship having  been  established,  were  allowed  their  freedom. 
They  then  traveled  to  Holland  where  the  American  Relief 
Commission  sent  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
American  citizens  to  return  home  provided  them  with 
means  to  get  back  to  peaceful  and  happy  Illinois. 

The  economic  losses  which  these  war-torn  regions  have 
suffered  are  tremendous.  They  consist  not  alone  in  the 
houses  and  goods  and  animals  destroyed  or  taken.  There 
must  be  reckoned  also  the  complete  stoppage  of  industry 
and  business  for  many  months,  much  of  it  never  to  be  re- 
gained, the  de- 
preciation in  the 
earning  capacity 
of  people  who 
have  been  bro- 
ken by  hardship, 
demoralized  by 
the  shattering  of 
all  the  usual  rou- 
tine and  disci- 
pline of  life  and 
discouraged  by 
misfortune. 

Of  the  people 
in  the  areas  di- 
rectly devasta- 
ted by  war  oper- 

0  v  e  r  whelming 
a  t  i  o  n  s  ,    some 
have  been  com- 
pletely impover- 

1  s  h  e  d  ,      some 
thrown  into  tem- 
porary   depend- 
e  n  c  e     through 
their  inability  to 

earn  food  by  their  own  efforts;  some  have  fled  to  dis- 
tant friends,  while  a  few  have  managed  to  maintain  them- 
selves without  help.  An  estimate,  believed  to  be  con- 
servative, fixes  the  normal  population  of  these  areas  at 
35,000,000  and  places  the  number  of  persons  made  de- 
pendent by  direct  war  operations  at  more  than  15,000,000 

It  is  a%  if  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  were  trampled  directly  under  the  feet  of  war,  while 
one-seventh  of  all  the  people  in  the  country  were  thrown 
upon  charity  for  support.  If  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Illinois,  by  some 
sudden  catastrophe,  were  thrown  helpless  upon  the  charity 
of  the  world,  the  resulting  problem  in  philanthropy  would 
be  no  greater  than  that  which  this  war  has  created  in 
Europe. 

The  measures  of  relief  necessary  to  adequately  meet 
this  gigantic  problem  in  normal  times  of  peace  would  tax 
the  resources  of  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  a  world  war, 
in  which  nearly  all  of  the  strongest  nations  are  concen- 
trating every  resource  upon  a  struggle  for  existence,  it  is 
obvious  that  adequate  measures  of  relief  are  impossible. 


MARSHALLED    FOR    ERRANDS 


The   English   Auto    Club   has   presented    these   automobile   ambulances   to    the 
armies  in   the  field.     They  are  assembled  here  in  the  court  yard  of  the  Hotel 

des   Invalides   in   Paris 


Such  relief  efforts  as  are  undertaken  by  neutral  nations 
and  by  the  belligerent  countries  themselves  are  hampered 
at  every  point  by  blockades,  by  the  obstacles  set  up  at 
the  frontiers  of  every  country,  by  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation, and  by  restrictions  upon  the  movements  of 
those  engaged  in  the  administration  of  relief.  It  is,  there- 
fore, inevitable  that  a  measureless  amount  of  suffering 
and  death  from  exposure,  hunger  and  disease  must  have 
fallen  upon  the  helpless  non-combatant  populations  of 
countries  such  as  Belgium,  Poland,  northern  France, 
Galicia,  Serbia  and  Armenia. 

Immediate  Problems  of  Relief 

BESIDES  its  care  of  soldiers,  every  nation  at  war  has  a 
heavy  burden  in  helping  those  of  its  non-combatant  popu- 
lation who  are  dependent  as  a  result  of  the  absence  of 
their  natural  supporters  at  the  front.  This  responsibility, 
of  which  little  is  heard  in  the  United  States,  calls  for 
elaborate  and  widely  extended  organization  and  the  ex- 
expenditure  o  f 
very  large  sums 
of  money. 

The  policy  of 
European  coun- 
tries, with  the 
exception  o  f 
Great  Britain,  of 
paying  their  sol- 
diers next  to 
nothing  while  in 
service,  plunges 
the  family  of  the 
average  private 
into  dependence 
the  moment  he 
'is  called  to  the 
'colors.  The  gov- 
ernments are 
therefore  com- 
pelled to  assume 
entire  or  partial 
support  of  a 
large  proportion 
of  their  total 
population. 

Even  in  Great  Britain  where  the  soldier's  pay 
is '  relatively  high — so  high  that  Germany  has  taunted 
the  English  soldier  as  a  mercenary — the  care  of  the 
families  of  the  men  with  the  colors  constitutes  a  huge 
addition  to  the  financial  and  administrative  demands  upon 
the  nation. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  substitution  of  the  work  of 
women  for  that  of  men  in  industry  in  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries. This  has  a  double  purpose.  It  assures  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  which  otherwise  must  remain  undone  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  the  men  and  it  enables  many 
women,  who  otherwise  would  be  dependent,  to  earn  sup- 
port for  themselves  and  families. 

As  illustrating  the  sweeping  change  in  economic  life 
which  this  war  has  brought,  the  example  of  England  may 
be  cited.  One-half  the  population  is  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  of  war,  around  four  million  men  are 
in  the  army  and  navy,  and  an  unknown  but  very  large 
number  of  women  and  children  are  dependent  on  the  pub- 
lic bounty.  With  war  expenditures,  whose  daily  average 
is  $25,000,000  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  huge  expenses 
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of  government,  set  over  against  a  tremendous  reduction  in 
the  productive  resources  of  the  country,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Great  Britain's  national  debt  is  leaping  forward 
by  billions. 

Food  prices  constantly  tend  upward,  thus  inevitably 
lowering  standards  of  living  and  in  some  degree  defeating 
the  effort  of  the  government  to  make  provision  for  its 
dependent  population.  And  what  is  true  of  Britain  is  no 
less  true  of  the  other  principal  countries  now  at  war,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Russia. 

A  traveler  about  the  countries  at  war  cannot  but  be 
profoundly  impressed  by  the  number  and  capacity  of  the 
hospitals.  When  the  war  began,  the  military  hospitals 
and  public  hospitals  of  a  general  character  were  first  filled 
with  the  wounded.  As  the  influx  of  patients  increased, 
public  buildings  were  taken  over  for  hospitals.  Then 
came  schoolhouses,  churches,  private  residences,  ware- 
houses, factory  buildings.  This  adaptation  of  a  variety 
of  structures  to  hospital  use  is  well  illustrated  by  the 


AS  THEY  GO  AND  AS  THEY  COME  FROM   THE  BATTLE  LINES 
OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

Here  is  shown  one  of  the  most  telling  pictures  of  the  war — lines  of  soldiers 
marching  to  the  front,  met  by  returning  Red  Cross  ivagons  carrying  wounded 
aivay  from  the  front  as  a  reminder  of  what  lies  in  u'ait  for  those  going  in 

the  opposite  direction 


hospitals  assigned  to  the  medical  units  sent  to  Europe  by 
the  American  Red  Cross.  In  England  the  hospital  was 
a  spacious  country  villa;  in  Germany  one  of  the  hospitals 
was  a  theater ;  in  Russia  the  buildings  of  a  great  tech- 
nological school  were  occupied ;  in  Hungary  a  large  school 
for  the  blind  was  utilized ;  in  Belgium  a  huge,  temporary, 
barrack-like  structure  was  erected  for  the  purpose ;  in  Ser- 
bia one  of  the  hospitals  was  in  a  vast  abandoned  tobacco 
warehouse;  while  in  France  a  beautiful  amusement 
pavilion  was  filled  with  patients. 

Streams  of  Wounded  Rolling  Back 

OF  THE  many  hospitals  in  Warsaw  at  the  time  of  our 
visit  to  that  city  in  May,  1915,  was  one,  a  huge  manu- 
facturing establishment  taken  over  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  the  vast  streams  of  wounded  rolling  in 
from  the  front,  which  contained  7,000  patients.  While 
we  were  in  the  city  of  Kiev,  which  was  prepared  to  care 


for  30.000  patients,  the  number  of  wounded  coming  in 
was  so  great  that  this  huge  capacity  was  wholly  inade- 
quate. 

On  ZL  single  day  during  our  stay  in  that  city  over  8.000 
new  patients  were  received  from  the  great  battle  which 
was  in  progress  at  that  time  in  Galicia,  where  the  Austrian 
armies  were  driving  the  Russians  back  from  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  In  one  day  3,000  wounded  men  were 
brought  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  in  Belgrade, 
although  the  total  capacity  of  the  institution  was  only 
1,100  and  it  was  already  nearly  full.  These  patients  were 
first  laid  upon  the  floors  of  the  corridors,  then  when  the 
floors  were  filled  they  were  placed  on  the  ground  sur- 
rounding the  hospital  buildings. 

It  is  in  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  that  re- 
lief operations  reach  their  highest  point  in  magnitude  and 
efficiency.  Every  tie  of  kindred,  every  incentive  of  patriot- 
ism, every  fear  of  national  defeat,  every  economic  motive 
finds  common  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the  disabled 
soldiers.  This  task,  too  great  for  the 
military  organization,  absorbed  as  it 
must  be  in  the  conduct  of  military 
operations,  is  largely  entrusted  to  the 
societies  of  the  Red  Cross,  organized 
for  this  purpose  in  times  of  peace  and 
invested  by  law  with  necessary  powers 
and  immunities. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  European  war  is  second  only  to 
that  of  the  army  itself  in  importance 
and  magnitude.  It  has  been  stated  that 
80,000  persons  are  fully  engaged  in  the 
field  and  at  home  in  the  work  of  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  estimate  that  the 
societies  of  the  Red  Cross  in  all  bellig- 
erent countries  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  war  have  the  full  personal  serv- 
ice of  more  than  500,000  persons,  while 
millions  contribute  of  their  means  and 
time  as  they  can. 

The  Red  Cross  provides  a  channel 
through  which  the  non-military  ele- 
ments of  a  country  may  do  their  part 
no  less  surely,  no  less  devotedly  than 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  themselves. 
While  the  skill  of  Red  Cross  surgeons 
and  nurses  constitutes  the  chief  means 
by  which  the  civilian  population  may  help,  a  great  oppor- 
tunity is  open  to  those  who  possess  no  professional  train- 
ing. Every  country  at  war  today  is  aquiver  with  the  zeal- 
ous activity  of  its  women,  its  children  and  its  men  who 
cannot  serve  in  the  army. 

The  Part  of  the  Red  Cross 

THE  MAINTENANCE  and  management  of  hospitals;  the 
transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  from  field  hos- 
pitals to  base  hospitals  or  to  their  homes ;  the  setting  up 
of  places  of  refreshment  along  the  routes  over  which  the 
soldiers  are  carried ;  the  organization  and  management  of 
hospital  ships,  hospital  trains  and  ambulance  columns 
and  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  convalescent  homes ; 
the  conduct  of  information  bureaus  whose  agents,  visit- 
ing hospitals  and  headquarters,  keep  a  record  of  wounded 
men,  notify  the  folks  back  home  of  those  who  are  killed 
or  wounded  or  sick,  carry  on  correspondence  for  men 
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unable  to  write  for  themselves,  distribute  mail  and  a 
variety  of  comforts  which  lie  outside  the  narrow  range  of 
articles  included  in  the  regular  regimen  of  the  military 
establishment,  and  render  a  multitude  of  unenumerated 
services;  finally,  the  tremendous  industry  by  means  of 
which  loving  hands  in  a  million  homes  fashion  bandages 
and  garments  and  a  thousand  things  for  the  alleviation  of 
pain  and  the  softening  of  the  harshness  of  hospital  and 
camp  life- — all  these  and  more  are  the  civilian  people  of 
Europe  doing  for  their  armies  and  navies  today  through 
their  societies  of  the  Red  Cross. 

And  in  this  vast,  vibrant,  all  embracing  service,  reach- 
ing up  to  the  highest  and  down  to  the  lowest,  we  have  a 
picture  of  what  the  American  Red  Cross  will  be  doing 
should  our  own  country  ever  become  involved  in  a  great 
war. 

Each  country  places  the  control  of  these  countless  help- 
ful activities  under  its  Red  Cross,  because,  without  cen- 
tralized direction  and  regulation,  there  could  be  no  sys- 


tem, no  means  of  steadying  and  equalizing  the  flow  of 
help  in  accordance  with  fluctuating  demands  and  shifting 
centers  of  need.  A  single  directing  agency,  officially 
recognized  and  vested  with  proper  authority,  informed  at 
all  times  of  the  character  and  amount  of  help  required, 
has  been  found  an  essential  means  of  establishing  satis- 
factory relations  between  this  volunteer  service  and  the 
military  forces  in  the  field. 

Without  such  unified  control,  it  is  plain  that  the  patriotic 
and  eager  efforts  of  thousands  of  unrelated  agencies  would 
lead  to  hopeless  confusion  and  self-defeat.  Indeed,  some 
hint  of  this  confusion  has  been  recently  witnessed  in  the 
United  States  in  the  multitude  of  independent  agencies 
engaged  in  war  relief.  In  the  terrible  tests  of  efficiency 
to  which  the  societies  of  the  Red  Cross  have  been  sub- 
jected by  war  conditions  in  Europe  and  in  the  wasteful 
futility  of  uncentralized  and  uncontrolled  relief  agencies 
as  observed  here  at  home,  is  to  be  found  a  solemn  warn- 
ing which  should  not  pass  unregarded, in  our  own  country. 


America's  Opportunity 

By  //.  La  Fontaine 

PROFESSOR  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW;  SENATOR  OF  BELGIUM 


IS  IT  possible  to  build  up  a  common  feeling  and  to 
share  a  common  purpose  in  these  days  of  confusion 
and  doubt?  Is  there  something  to  be  done?  If  so, 
what  is  to  be  done  and  by  whom?  Life  on  these 
shores  seems  to  go  on  in  normal  grooves,  wages  are  high, 
profits  are  large,  gold  is  pouring  into  the  country,  its 
foreign  trade  exceeds  six  billions  and  a  half  with  a  credit 
balance  of  more  than  two  billions,  the  world  is  on  the 
eve  of  becoming  an  American  market.  But  far  away 
across  the  seas  is  a  continent  afire — thirty  million  war- 
riors slaughtering  each  other  as  never  men  did  before 
along  the  centuries,  Christianity  at  bay,  a  pope  deprived 
of  his  moral  power,  emperors  and  kings  and  rulers  as 
children  in  the  grip  of  generals  and  censors,  the  peoples 
stripped  of  their  liberties  and  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
public  and  private  wealth  wasted  at  an  undreamed  of  rate 
and  speed,  all  rules  of  conduct  and  principles  of  law  and 
ethics  overthrown  and  questioned. 

Unheard  of  enriching  on  the  one  side,  unheard  of  mis- 
ery on  the  other. 

Material  help  granted  lavishly  to  the  starving,  the  des- 
titute, the  wounded,  the  orphans,  the  blind.  Is  this 
enough  ? 

What  is  to  be  done?  In  thousands  of  minds  this  ques- 
tion is  raised,  and  answers  are  given  as  numerous  as  con- 
fusing: continuous  mediation,  preparedness,  open  door, 
open  diplomacy,  international  mind,  moral  equivalent  of 
war,  enforcement  of  peace,  declaration  of  interdepen- 
dence, rights  and  duties  of  states,  world  organization, 
Pan- Americanism,  and  Americanism.  What  are  the  poli- 
tics of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  at  home  and 
abroad?  Are  there  duties  to  be  fulfilled?  Are  they  to  be 
fulfilled  by  the  American  people?  Are  they  to  be  fulfilled 
at  once  or  in  a  far-off  future  when  the  actual  war  will 
have  come  to  an  end? 

The  misfortune  and  the  mistake  of  many  are  that  they 
do  not  realize  the  complexity  of  the  problems  before 
which  the  world  is  placed  at  this  very  hour  and  will  be 
placed  in  a  near  future.  The  struggle  going  on  in  Europe 
has  deep  causes,  and  principles  are  involved  for  the  vin- 


dication of  which  the  American  commonwealth  was  estab- 
lished. It  is  the  struggle  of  democracy  against  autocracy, 
of  self-government  against  imperialism.  But  it  is  also  a 
struggle  to  substitute  law  for  force  in  the  relations  be- 
tween states,  to  substitute  co-operation  for  competition 
in  industry  and  trade,  to  substitute  confidence  for  distrust 
in  diplomacy.  On  what  side  are  the  United  States  of 
America  likely  to  take  stand? 

There  is  a  third  way :  isolation,  neutrality,  selfishness, 
protection  and  dumping,  but  where  is  the  leader  toward 
this  goal  ? 

If  the  law  of  evolution  is  consistent,  and  it  is  con- 
sistent, national  wars  must  disappear  as  tribal  and  feu- 
dal and  religious  wars  disappeared ;  and  they  must  dis- 
appear when  their  uselessness  becomes  obvious.  For  a 
century  men  and  women  have  tried  to  convince  the  rulers 
that  wars  pay  no  more,  that  warfare  is  a  great  illusion, 
is  the  great  illusion.  The  actual  war  is  proving  that  they 
were  right  and  the  contending  peoples  agree  that  this 
actual  war  should  be  the  last  war.  But  no  one  among 
them  seems  to  know  how  this  ending  may  be  effected. 
Therefore,  I  hold  it  the  duty  of  the  onlooking  govern- 
ments and  peoples  to  prepare  the  necessary  solutions,  to 
prepare  the  redemption  of  the  warring  nations  and  of  the 
world. 

Preparedness?  Yes,  preparedness  for  peace.  But  pre- 
paredness for  peace  does  not  exclude  military  prepara- 
tion, for  law  and  force  do  not  contradict.  The  sword  is 
as  much  as  the  scales  an  emblem  of  justice.  Military 
preparation  for  peace,  however,  is  very  unlike  military 
preparation  for  war :  the  one  is  for  police,  the  other  is  for 
burglary,  arson  and  murder.  Preparedness  for  war 
means  force  disregarding  law,  preparedness  for  peace 
means  force  subservient  to  law.  To  prepare  for  peace, 
therefore,  is  more  than  to  think  of  police  and  constraint ; 
it  is  to  think  of  law  and  of  the  agencies  proper  to  make, 
to  apply  and  to  enforce  law.  This  is  world  organization, 
this  is  the  deliberate  purpose  of  framing  the  society  of 
states,  and  this  is  the  sacred  opportunity  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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It  is  their  opportunity  because  they  are  an  organized 
cosmopolitan  people  in  an  unorganized  cosmopolitan 
world. 

What  they  have  done  inside  their  borders  ought  to  be 
done  inside  the  borders  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  lead- 
ers and  have  not  the  right  to  escape,  for, true  American- 
ism is  to  be  awake  to  its  highest  opportunity ! 

Americanism  has  stood  for  a  definite  idea  from  its 
beginning.  It  has  claimed  that  men  have  essential  and 
intangible  rights,  external  and  superior  to  any  authority 
whatever,  monocratic  or  polycratic — life,  liberty,  happi- 
ness. Now  a  similar  declaration  of  rights  is  to  be  drafted 
and  proclaimed  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  society 
of  states — existence,  independence,  welfare.1  Such  a  dec- 
laration the  United  States  of  America  alone  are  fit  and  pre- 
destinate to  frame,  to  propound,  to  advocate.  American- 
ism is  not  contained,  however,  in  a  mere  verbal 
declaration,  influential  and  decisive  though  that  may  be. 
Americanism  has  its  agencies :  a  congress,  a  supreme 
court,  federal  administration.  The  society  of  states 
ought  to  have  as  its  own  a  conference  of  states,  a  court 
of  international  justice,  a  collective  administration  of  cer- 
tain common  services.  Americanism  has  to  remain  faith- 
ful, in  its  international  politics,  to  the  loftiest  ideal  ever 
conceived  and  acted  upon  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

How  is  this  to  be  done  and  by  whom  ?  By  the  government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  this 
sense  may  the  motto  so  often  quoted  prove  true — America 
first!  Primus  inter  pares  (first  among  equals).  The 
American  people  should  be  made  conscious  of  this  faith, 
this  ideal,  this  opportunity.  Neither  religion,  nor  race, 
nor  the  heavy  burden  of  a  troublesome  past,  is  to  be 
suggested  to  the  American  people  as  an  inducement  to 
unity  of  purpose.  Alone  a  cosmopolitan  nationalism  de- 
serves its  consideration  and  its  enthusiasm.  Where  are 
those  who  claim  that  an  international  mind  would  prevail 
in  this  western  hemisphere?  Are  they  ready  to  combine 
their  forces  and  to  understand  that  no  better  opportunity 
will  ever  be  given  to  them  for  such  a  decisive,  necessary 
and  redemptory  advance?2 

Of  course,  the  American  government  should  act  as  the 
spokesman  of  its  people  with  all  the  care  and  the  prudence 
usual  in  diplomatic  interference.  But  it  should  be  never- 
theless a  new  diplomacy,  a  bold  and  open  diplomacy. 
Already  the  highest  magistrate  of  the  starred  republic  has 
lately  expressed  his  views  and  frankly  declared  that  the 
American  people  is  standing  for  freedom  not  only  for  itself 
but  with  those  who  wish  to  be  free  all  over  the  world. 

But  why  should  the  United  States  of  America  stand 
alone?  Other  republics  share  the  same  faith,  the  same 
ideal,  the  same  duty.  Besides  a  true  Americanism,  there 
is  or  there  should  be  a  true  Pan-Americanism.  Is  it  not 
possible  for  the  rulers  of  the  American  republics,  at  the 
initiative  of  their  northern  sister  republic,  to  adopt  a  com- 
mon foreign  policy  and  to  be  awake  alike  to  the  task  be- 
fore them  of  the  pacification  of  the  world?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  conceive  even  a  larger  purpose,  namely,  to  con- 
quer for  the  idea  of  a  reorganized  world  commonwealth 
all  the  neutral  nations? 


1  The  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  first  session 
in  \Vashington,  D.  C,  January  6,   1916,  adopted  a   Declaration  of 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations. 

2  There  are  in   the  United  States  of  America   seventeen  organ- 
izations   devoted    to    pacifist    aims    and    by    uniting   them    in    one 
disciplined   army   an   important   step    forward   would   be   made   in 
the  direction  here  advocated.    An  appeal  was  made  to  these  organ- 
izations by  the  author  through  the  Advocate  of  Peace. 


Pressure  of  the  enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  na- 
tions, collective  mediation  at  an  opportune  time  of  the 
neutral  governments — are  they  truly  unthinkable  and  pre- 
posterous? They  would  be  preposterous  and  unthinkable 
if  indeed  the  American  people  remains  deaf  to  the  appeal 
which  comes  from  over  the  whole  world,  an  appeal  so 
pathetic  and  so  tragic.  It  is  largely  a  silent  appeal,  for 
those  who  are  in  the  trenches  and  those  who  are  behind 
may  not  or  dare  not  speak.  But  one  wish  is  theirs,  a  last- 
ing peace. 

The  conditions  of  such  a  peace  ought  to  be  discussed, 
defined,  expressed.3  Recently  a  provision  was  introduced, 
in  the  naval  appropriation  bill  before  Congress  providing 
for  the  expenses  to  be  incurred  by  those  who  will  repre- 
sent the  United  States  of  America  at  the  international  con- 
ference which  will  take  place  after  the  war.  Why  not 
have  a  preparatory  commission  appointed  at  once?  Why 
not  even  contemplate  the  convocation  at  an  early  date  of 
a  conference  of  the  neutral  states?  The  fact  that  such 
meetings  would  be  planned  would  stir  up  universal  public 
opinion,  would  educate  the  peoples  and  prepare  them  to 
support  the  great  and  far-reaching  issues  at  stake.  But 
the  strong  and  potent  people,  which  has  given  proofs  of 
its  disinterestedness  in  behalf  of  China,  of  Cuba,  of  Mex- 
ico, which  has  opened  to  all  the  navies  the  canal  of  Panama, 
which  is  educating  the  Filipinos  for  self-government,  is 
able  alone  to  start  this  world  work  and  to  teach  to  man- 
kind and  to  the  centuries  to  come  this  unique  lesson  of 
true  Americanism/  That  is  America's  opportunity. 

\Yhen  the  hour  strikes  of  collective  mediation,  it  should 
be  a  conditional  mediation,  a  mediation  tendered  as  a 
gospel,  the  gospel  of  international  co-operation,  inter- 
national good  will,  international  frankness.  The  United 
States  of  America,  backed  by  all  the  neutral  states,  should 
urge,  as  an  irreducible  condition,  the  calling  of  a  confer- 
ence of  states  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  organizing  a  world 
commonwealth  on  lines  agreed  upon  and  propounded  as 
the  necessary  and  rational  outcome  of  the  evolution  of 
human  society;  they  should  urge  also,  as  an  irreducible 
condition,  that  no  secrecy  should  becloud  the  deliberations 
of  the  diplomats  in  session.  There  should  be  inaugurated 
a  policy  of  open  heart,  of  open  mind,  of  open  hand,  of 
open  face,  of  open  door.  Such  a  policy  will  require  from 
all  nations,  from'  the  belligerents  as  well  as  from  the 
other  ones,  some  measure  of  sacrifices,  sacrifices  of  pride, 
of  wealth,  of  prejudices,  of  hatred,  but  sacrifices  unavoid- 
able if  men  are  truly  intended  to  promote  the  common 
welfare  of  humanity. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  should 
unexpectedly  stand  aloof,  waiting  for  new  profits  and 
gains,  satisfied  with  their  work  of  relief  and  praising  them- 
selves about  their  neutrality  and  their  dollars,  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  their  citizens  are  brethren  and  sisters  in  blood 
and  in  brain  of  the  suffering  peoples  abroad,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  greatest  republic  is  unworthy  of  its  past  and  of  its 
ideals,  that  it  is  preparing  for  war  instead  of  peace,  for 
the  most  tremendous  and  murderous  war  of  the  twentieth 
century ! 

The  American  commonwealth  is  at  the  forks  of  the 
road.  It  is  America's  opportunity  to  enter  first  the  way 
toward  salvation,  security  and  understanding. 


3  In  a  book  which  appeared  some  weeks  ago,  the  author  of 
these  lines  has  explained  in  detail  the  conditions  which  could  lead 
to  a  lasting  peace  among  the  nations :  The  Great  Solution. 
Magnissima  Charta.  Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation.  Price 
$1.25. 


War  Times  Challenging  Woman's 

Traditions 

By  Jane  Addams 


HULL-HOUSE,  CHICAGO 


I  WAS  sharply  reminded  of  an  obvious  division  be- 
tween high  tradition  and  current  conscience  in  sev- 
eral conversations  I  held  during  the  great  European 
war  with  women  who  had  sent  their  sons  to  the 
front  in  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the 
state,  but  who,  owing  to  their  own  experiences,  had  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  that  ever-recurring  struggle, 
often  tragic  and  bitter,  between  two  conceptions  of  duty, 
one  of  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  other. 

One  such  woman1  who  had  long  been  identified  with  the 
care  of  delinquent  children  and  had  worked  for  years  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  a  children's  court,  had  asked 
me  many  questions  concerning  the  psychopathic  clinic  in 
the  Juvenile  Court  in  Chicago,  comparing  it  with  the  bril- 
liant work  accomplished  in  her  own  city  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  university  faculty.  The  national  govern- 
ment itself  had  recently  recognized'  the  value  of  this  work 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  rapidly  developing  a 
system  through  which  the  defective  child  might  be  dis- 
covered early  in  his  school  career,  and  not  only  be  saved 
from  delinquency  but  such  restricted  abilities  as  he  pos- 
-osed  might  be  trained  for  the  most  effective  use. 

"Through  all  these  years,"  this  mother  said,  "I  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  fact  that  the  government  was 
deeply  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  least  promising 
child.  I  had  felt  my  own  efforts  so  identified  with  it  that 
I  had  unconsciously  come  to  regard  government  as  an 
agency  for  nurturing  human  life  and  I  had  apparently  for- 
gotten its  more  primitive  functions.  I  was  proud  of  the 
fact  that  my  son  held  a  state  position  as  professor  of  in- 
dustrial chemistry  in  the  university  because  I  knew  that 
the  research  in  his  department  would  ultimately  tend  to 
alleviate  the  harshness  of  factory  conditions,  and  to  make 
for  the  well-being  of  the  working  classes  in  whose  children 
I  had  become  so  interested. 

"When  my  son's  regiment  was  mobilized  and  sent  to 
the  front  I  think  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  any  more 
than  it  did  to  him  to  question  his  duty.  His  professional 
training  made  him  a  valuable  member  of  the  aviation 
corps,  and  when  in  those  first  weeks  of  high  patriotism  his 
letters  reported  successful  scouting  or  even  devastating 
raids,  I  felt  only  a  solemn  satisfaction. 

"But  gradually  through  the  months  when  always  more 
of  the  people's  food  supply  and  constantly  more  men  were 
taken  by  the  government  for  its  military  purposes,  when 
I  saw  the  state  institutions  for  defectives  closed,  the 
schools  abridged  or  dismissed,  women  and  children  put  to 
work  in  factories  under  hours  and  conditions  which  had 
been  prohibited  years  before,  when  the  very  governmental 

'The  conversation  is  a  composite  made  from  several  talks  held 
with  each  of  two  women  representing  both  sides  of  the  conflict. 
Their  opinions  and  observations  are  merged  into  one  because  in 
so  many  particulars  they  were  either  identical  or  overlapping. 
Both  women  called  themselves  patriots  but  each  had  become  con- 
vinced of  the  folly  of  war. 


officials  who  had  been  so  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the 
helpless  were  bent  only  upon  the  destruction  of  the  enemy 
at  whatever  cost  to  their  fellow  citizens,  the  state  itself 
gradually  became  for  me  an  alien  and  hostile  thing. 

"In  response  to  the  appeal  made  by  the  government  to 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  men  of  the  nation 
were  ardent  and  eager  to  take  any  possible  risks,  to  suffer 
every  hardship,  and  were  proud  to  give  their  lives  in  their 
country's  service.  But  was  it  inevitable,  I  constantly  asked 
myself,  that  the  great  nations  of  Europe  should  be  re- 
duced to  such  a  primitive  appeal  ?  Why  should  they  ig- 
nore all  the  other  motives  which  enter  into  modern  patri- 
otism and  are  such  an  integral  part  of  devotion  to  the 
state  that  they  must  in  the  end  be  reckoned  with ': 

"I  am  sure  that  I  had  reached  these  conclusions  before 
my  own  tragedy  came,  before  my  son  was  fatally  wounded 
in  a  scouting  aeroplane  and  his  body  later  thrown  over- 
board into  a  lonely  swamp.  It  was  six  weeks  before  I 
knew  what  had  happened  and  it  was  during  that  period 
that  I  felt  most  strongly  the  folly  and  waste  of  putting 
men,  trained  as  my  son  had  been,  to  the  barbaric  business 
of  killing. 

"This  tendency  in  my  thinking  may  have  been  due  to  a 
hint  he  had  given  me  in  the  very  last  letter  I  ever  re- 
ceived from  him  of  a  change  that  was  taking  place  within 
himself.  He  wrote  that  whenever  he  heard  the  firing  of  a 
huge  field  piece  he  knew  that  the  explosion  consumed 
years  of  the  taxes  which  had  been  slowly  accumulated  by 
some  hard  working  farmer  or  shopkeeper,  and  that  he  un- 
consciously calculated  how  fast  industrial  research  could 
have  gone  forward  had  his  department  been  given  once  a 
decade  the  costs  of  a  single  day  of  warfare,  with  the  com- 
mand to  turn  back  into  alleviation  of  the  industrial  con- 
ditions the  taxes  which  the  people  had  paid. 

"He  regretted  that  he  was  so  accustomed  to  analysis 
that  his  mind  would  not  let  the  general  situation  alone 
but  wearily  went  over  it  again  and  again ;  and  then  he 
added  that  this  war  was  tearing  down  the  conception  of 
government  which  had  been  so  carefully  developed  during 
this  generation  in  the  minds  of  the  very  men  who  had 
worked  hardest  to  fulfill  that  conception. 

"Although  the  letter  sounded  like  a  treatise  on  govern- 
ment, I  knew  there  was  a  personal  pang  somewhere  be- 
hind this  somber  writing,  even  though  he  added  his  old 
joking  promise  that  when  their  fathers  were  no  longer 
killed  in  industry  he  would  see  what  he  could  do  for  my 
little  idiots. 

"At  the  very  end  of  the  letter  he  wrote,  and  they  were 
doubtless  the  last  words  he  ever  penned,  that  he  felt  as  if 
science  herself  in  this  mad  world  had  also  become  cruel 
and  malignant.  I  learned  later  that  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  had  been  consulted  in  the  manufacture  of  asphyxi- 
ating gases  because  the  same  gases  are  used  in  industry, 
and  he  had  already  made  experiments  to  determine  their 
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poisoncmsness  in  different  degrees  of  dilution.  The  origin- 
al investigation  with  which  he  had  been  identified  had  been 
carried  on  that  the  fumes  released  in  a  certain  industrial 
process  might  be  prevented  from  injuring  the  men  who 
worked  in  the  factory. 

"I  know  how  hard  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  put 
knowledge  acquired  in  his  long  efforts  to  protect  normal 
living  to  the  brutal  use  of  killing  men.  It  was  literally 
a  forced  act  of  prostitution." 

As  if  to  free  her  son's  memory  from  any  charge  of 
lack  of  patriotism,  after  a  few  moments,  she  continued : 
"These  modern  men  of  science  are  red-blooded  devoted 
patriots,  facing  dangers  of  every  sort  in  mines  and  fac- 
tories and  leading  strenuous  lives  in  spite  of  the  popular 
conception  of  the  pale  anaemic  scholar,  but  because  they 
are  equally  interested  in  scientific  experiments  wherever 
they  may  be  carried  on,  they  inevitably  cease  to  think  of 
national  boundaries  in  connection  with  their  work. 

"The  international  mind  which  really  does  exist,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  yet  equipped  with  adequate  or- 
gans for  international  government,  has  become  firmly  es- 
tablished at  least  among  scientists.  They  have  known  the 
daily  stimulus  of  a  wide  and  free  range  of  contacts,  they 
have  become  inter-penetrated  with  the  human  conscious- 
ness of  fellow  scientists  all.  over  the  world. 

"I  hope  that  I  am  no  whining  coward.  My  son  gave 
his  life  to  his  country  as  many  another  brave  man  has 
done,  but  I  do  envy  the  mothers  whose  grief  is  at  least 
free  from  this  fearful  struggle  of  opposing  ideals  and 
traditions.  My  old  father  who  is  filled  with  a  solemn  pride 
over  his  grandson's  gallant  record  and  death  is  most  im- 
patient with  me.  I  heard  him  telling  a  friend  the  other 
day  that  my  present  state  of  mind  was  a  pure  demonstra- 
tion of  the  folly  of  higher  education  for  women ;  that  it 
was  preposterous  and  more  than  human  flesh  could  bear  to 
combine  an  intellectual  question  on  the  function  of  govern- 
ment with  a  mother's  sharp  agony  over  the  death  of  her 
child. 

"He  said  he  had  always  contended  that  women,  at  least 
those  who  bear  children,  had  no  business  to  consider  ques- 
tions of  this  sort,  and  that  the  good  sense  of  his  position 
was  demonstrated  now  that  such  women  were  losing  their 
children  in  war.  It  was  enough  for  women  to  know  that 
governments  waged  war  to  protect  their  firesides  and  to 
preserve  the  nation  from  annihilation ;  at  any  rate,  she 
should  keep  her  mind  free  from  silly  attempts  to  reason  it 
out.  It's  all  Berta  von  Suttner's  book  and  other  nonsense 
that  the  women  are  writing,  he  exploded  at  the  end." 

THEN,  as  if  following  another  line  of  reminiscence, 
our  conversation  continued  :  "My  son  left  behind  him 
a  war  bride,  for  he  obeyed  the  admonition  of  the  statesmen, 
as  well  as  the  commands  of  the  military  officers  in  those 
hurried  heroic  days.  But  the  hasty  wooing  betrayed  all  his 
ideals  of  marriage  quite  as  fighting  men  of  other  nations 
did  violence  to  his  notions  of  patriotism,  and  as  the  reck- 
lessness of  a  destructive  air  raid  outraged  his  long  devo- 
tion to  science.  Of  course,  his  child  will  be  a  comfort  to 
us,  and  his  poor  little  bride  is  filled  with  a  solemn  patri- 
otism which  never  questions  any  aspect  of  the  situation. 
"When  she  comes  to  see  us  and  I  listen  to  the  inter- 
minable talk  she  has  with  my  father,  I  am  grateful  for  the 
comfort  they  give  each  other.  But  when  I  hear  them 
repeating  those  hideous  stories  of  the  conduct  of  the  en- 
emy which  accumulate  every  month  and  upon  which  our 
so-called  patriotism  continually  feeds  itself.  I  with  diffi- 


culty refrain  from  crying  out  upon  them  that  he  whose 
courage  and  devotion  they  praise  so  loudly  would  never 
have  permitted  such  talk  of  hatred  and  revenge  in  his 
presence ;  that  he  who  lived  in  the  regions  of  science  and 
whose  intrepid  mind  was  bent  upon  the  conquest  of  truth, 
must  feel  that  he  had  died  in  vain  did  he  know  to  what 
exaggeration  and  errors  the  so-called  patriotism  of  his  be- 
loved country  had  stooped. 

"I  listened  to  them  thinking  that  if  I  were  either  older 
or  younger  it  would  not  be  so  hard  for  me,  quite  as  I 
have  an  unreal  impression  that  it  would  have  been  easier 
for  my  son  if  the  war  had  occurred  in  the  first  flush  of 
his  adventurous  youth.  Eager  as  he  had  been  to  serve  his 
country  he  would  not  then  have  asked  whether  it  could 
best  be  accomplished  by  losing  his  life  in  a  scouting  aero- 
plane or  by  dedicating  a  trained  mind  to  industrial  ameli- 
oration. He  might  then  easily  have  preferred  the  first 
and  he  certainly  would  never  have  been  tormented  by 
doubts.  But  when  he  was  thirty-one  years  old  and  had 
long  known  that  he  was  steadily  serving  his  country 
through  careful  researches,  the  results  of  which  would 
both  increase  the  nation's  productivity  and  protect  its 
humblest  citizens,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  to  judge 
and  balance  social  values.  I  am,  of  course,  proud  of  his 
gallant  spirit  that  did  not  for  a  moment  regret  his  decision 
to  die  for  his  country,  but  I  can  make  the  sacrifice  seem  in 
character  only  when  I  place  him  back  in  his  early  youth. 

"At  times  I  feel  immeasurably  old,  and  in  spite  of  my 
father's  contention  that  I  am  too  intellectual,  I  am  con- 
sciously dominated  by  one  of  those  overwhelming  im- 
pulses belonging  to  women  as  such  irrespective  of  their 
mental  training  in  their  revolt  against  war.  After  all, 
why  should  one  disregard  such  imperative  instincts.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  trend  of  a  given  period  in 
history  has  been  influenced  by  'habits  of  preference'  and 
by  instinctive  actions  founded  upon  repeated  and  un- 
noticed experiences  of  an  analogous  kind ;  that  'desires  to 
seek  and  desires  to  avoid'  are  in  themselves  the  very  in- 
calculable material  by  which  the  tendencies  of  an  age  are 
modified. 

"The  women  in  all  the  belligerent  countries  who  feel  so 
alike  in  regard  to  the  horror  and  human  waste  of  this 
war,  and  yet  refrain  from  speaking  out,  may  be  putting 
into  jeopardy  the  power  inherent  in  human  affairs  to  right 
themselves  through  mankind's  instinctive  shifting  toward 
what  the  satisfactions  recommend  and  the  antagonisms 
repulse.  The  expression  of  such  basic  impulses  in  regard 
to  human  relationships  may  be  most  important  in  this 
moment  of  warfare  which  is  itself  a  reversion  to  primitive 
methods  of  determining  relations  between  man  and  man 
or  nation  and  nation. 

"Certainly  the  women  in  every  country,  who  are  now 
under  a  profound  imperative  to  preserve  human  life,  have 
a  right  to  regard  this  maternal  impulse  as  important  as 
was  the  compelling  instinct  evinced  by  primitive  women, 
when  they  made  the  first  crude  beginnings  of  society  by 
refusing  to  share  the  vagrant  life  of  man  because  they  in- 
sisted upon  a  fixed  abode  in  which  they  might  cherish  their 
children.  Undoubtedly,  women  were  then  told  that  the 
interests  of  the  tribe,  the  diminishing  food  supply,  the 
honor  of  the  chieftain,  demanded  that  they  leave  their 
particular  caves  and  go  out  in  the  wind  and  weather  with- 
out regard  to  the  survival  of  their  children.  But  at  the 
present  moment  the  very  names  of  the  tribes  and  of  the 
honors  and  glories  which  they  defended  are  forgotten, 
while  the  basic  fact  that  the  mothers  held  the  lives  of 
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their  children  above  all  else,  insisted  upon  staying  where 
the  children  had  a  chance  to  live,  and  cultivated  the  earth 
for  their  food,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ordered  human 
society. 

".My  son  used  to  say  jocularly  that  if  I  should  forget 
all  the  science  I  did  not  know  I  should  think  more  clearly. 
Undoubtedly,  I  am  putting  it  badly  and  my  scientific 
knowledge  is  certainly  irregular,  but  profound  experiences 
such  as  we  are  having  in  this  war  throw  to  the  surface  of 
one's  mind  all  sorts  of  opinions  and  half-formed  conclu- 
sions. The  care  for  conventions,  for  agreement  with  one's 
friends,  is  burned  away.  One  is  concerned  to  express  only 
uitimate  conviction  even  though  it  may  differ  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  knowledge 
that  every  word  will  be  caught  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  ex- 
citement and  of  that  nervous  irritability  which  is  always 
close  to  grief  and  to  moments  of  high  emotion. 

"In  the  face  of  many  distressing  misunderstandings  I  am 
nevertheless  certain  that  if  a  majority  of  women  in  every 
country  would  clearly  express  their  convictions,  they 
would  find  that  they  spoke  not  for  themselves  alone  but 
for  those  men  for  whom  the  war  has  been  a  laceration, 
'an  abdication  of  the  spirit.'  Such  women  would  doubt- 
less formulate  the  scruples  of  certain  soldiers  whose 
'mouths  are  stopped  by  courage,'  men  who  months  ago 
with  closed  eyes  rushed  to  the  defence  of  their  countries 
but  are  now  fighting  behind  a  'thick  wall  of  certitudes' 
over  which  they  dare  not  look. 

"It  may  also  be  true  that  as  the  early  days  of  this  war 
fused  us  all  into  an  overwhelming  sense  of  solidarity  until 
each  felt  absolutely  at  one  with  all  his  fellow-country- 
men, so  the  sensitiveness  to  differences  is  greatly  intensi- 
fied and  the  dissenting  individual  has  an  exaggerated  sense 
of  isolation.  I  try  to  convince  myself  that  this  is  the  ex- 
planation of  my  abominable  sense  of  loneliness  which  is 
almost  unendurable. 

"I  have  never  been  a  feminist  and  have  always  remain- 
ed quite  unmoved  by  the  talk  of  the  peculiar  contribution 
women  might  make  to  the  state,  but  during  the  last  dread- 
ful months,  in  spite  of  women's  widespread  enthusiasm 
for  the  war  and  their  patriotic  eagerness  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice,  I  have  become  conscious  of  an  unalter- 
able cleavage  between  militarism  and  feminism.  The  mili- 
tarists believe  that  government  finally  rests  upon  a  basis  of 
physical  force,  and  in  a  crisis  such  as  this  militarism,  in 
spite  of  the  spiritual  passion  in  war,  finds  its  expression 
in  the  crudest  forms  of  violence. 

"It  would  be  absurd  for  women  even  to  suggest  equal 
rights  in  a  world  governed  solely  by  physical  force,  and 
feminism  must  necessarily  assert  the  ultimate  supremacy 
of  moral  agencies.  Inevitably,  the  two  are  in  eternal  op- 
position. 

"I  have  always  agreed  with  the  feminists  that,  so  far 
as  force  plays  a  great  part  in  the  maintenance  of  an  actual 
social  order,  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  those  elements 
which  are  in  a  steady  process  of  elimination;  and,  of 
course,  as  society  progresses  the  difficulty  arising  from 
woman's  inferiority  in  physical  strength  must  become  pro- 
portionately less.  One  of  the  most  wretched  consequences 
of  war  is  that  it  arrests  these  beneficent  social  processes 
and  throws  everything  back  into  a  coarser  mold. 

"The  fury  of  war  enduring  but  for  a  few  months  or 
years  may  destroy  slow-growing  social  products  which  it 
will  take  a  century  to  recreate — the  'consent  of  the  gov- 
erned.' for  instance.  .  .  .  But  why  do  I  talk  like  this ! 
My  father  would  call  it  one  of  mv  untrained  and  absurd 


theories  about  social  progress  and  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment concerning  which  I  know  nothing,  and  that  at 
any  rate  I  have  no  right  to  discuss  the  latter  in  this  time 
of  desperate  struggle.  Nevertheless  it  is  better  for  me  in 
these  hideous  long  days  and  nights  to  drive  my  mind  for- 
ward even  to  absurd  conclusions  than  to  let  it  fall  into  one 
of  those  vicious  circles  in  which  it  goes  round  and  round 
to  no  purpose." 

IN  absolute  contrast  to  this  sophisticated,  possibly  over- 
sophisticated,  mother  was  a  simple  woman  who  piteous- 
ly  showed  me  a  piece  of  shrapnel  taken  from  her  son's 
body  by  his  comrades,  which  they  had  brought  home  to  her 
in  a  literal-minded  attempt  at  comfort.  They  had  told 
her  that  the  shrapnel  was  made  in  America  and  she  show- 
ed it  to  me  believing  that  I  could  at  sight  recognize  the 
manufactured  products  of  my  fellow-countrymen.  She 
apparently  wished  to  have  the  statement  either  confirmed 
or  denied  because  she  was  utterly  bewildered  in  her  feel- 
ing about  the  United  States  and  all  her  previous  associa- 
tions with  it.  In  her  fresh  grief,  she  was  bewildered  by  a 
sudden  reversal  of  all  her  former  ideals.  Many  of  her 
relatives  had  long  ago  emigrated  to  America,  including 
two  brothers  living  in  western  states  whom  she  had  hoped 
to  visit  in  her  old  age. 

For  many  reasons,  throughout  her  youth  and  early 
womanhood,  she  had  thought  of  that  far-away  country 
as  a  kindly  place  where  every  man  was  given  his  chance 
and  where  the  people  were  all  friendly  to  each  other,  irre- 
spective of  the  land  in  which  they  had  been  born.  To 
have  these  same  American  people  send  back  the  ammu- 
nition which  had  killed  her  son  was  apparently  incompre- 
hensible to  her.  She  presented,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  clear 
case  of  that  humble  internationalism  which  is  founded  not 
upon  theories,  but  upon  the  widespread  immigration  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  interlacing  nation  to  nation  with  a 
thousand  kindly  deeds. 

Her  older  brother  had  a  fruit  ranch  which  bordered 
upon  one  of  those  co-operative  Italian  colonies  so  success- 
ful in  California,  and  he  had  frequently  sent  home  pres- 
ents from  his  Italian  neighbors  with  his  own  little  cargoes. 
The  whole  had  evidently  been  prized  by  his  family  as  a 
symbol  of  American  good-will  and  of  unbounded  oppor- 
tunity. Her  younger  brother  in  America  had  attained 
some  measure  of  success  as  a  contractor  in  an  inland 
town.  When  he  had  written  home  of  the  polyglot  com- 
position of  the  gangs  of  men  upon  whose  labors  his  little 
fortune  had  been  founded,  she  had  taken  it  as  an  exam- 
ple of  all  nationalities  and  religions  working  happily  to- 
gether. He  had  also  served  one  term  as  mayor,  obviously 
having  been  elected  through  his  popularity  with  the  same 
foreign  colonies  from  which  his  workers  had  been  drawn. 
For  many  reasons,  therefore,  she  had  visualized  America 
as  a  land  in  which  all  nationalities  understood  each  other, 
with  a  resulting  friendliness  impossible  in  Europe,  not  be- 
cause the  people  still  living  in  Europe  were  different  from 
those  who  had  gone  to  America,  but  because  the  latter 
having  emigrated,  had  a  chance  to  express  their  natural 
good  will  for  everybody.  The  nations  at  war  in  Europe 
suggested  to  her  simple  mind  long  past  days  of  her  grand- 
mother's youth,  when  a  Protestant  threw  stones  at  a  Cath- 
olic just  because  he  was  "different."  The  religious  liberty 
in  America  was  evidently  confused  in  her  mind  with  this 
ether  liberalism  in  regard  to  national  differences. 

Holding  this  conception  of  actual  internationalism  as  it 
had  been  evolved  among  simple  people,  crude  and  abor- 
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tive  though  it  was,  she  had  been  much  more  shocked  by 
the  fact  that  friendly  Americans  should  make  ammuni- 
tion to  be  used  for  killing  any  human  being  than  by  the 
actual  war  itself,  because  the  war  was  taking  place  in 
Europe  where  it  was  still  quite  natural  for  a  German  to 
fight  against  a  Frenchman  or  an  Italian  against  an  Aus- 
trian. 

Her  son  had  been  a  Socialist  and  from  the  discussions 
he  sometimes  held  with  his  comrades  in  her  house,  she 
had  grown  familiar  with  certain  phrases  which  she  had 
taken  literally  and  in  some  curious  fashion  had  solemnly 
come  to  believe  were  put  into  practice  in  her  El  Dorado 
of  America. 

The  arguments  I  had  used  so  many  times  with  her 
fellow-countrymen  to  justify  America's  sale  of  ammu- 
nition, ponderously  beginning  with  The  Hague  conven- 
tions of  1907,  I  found  useless  in  the  face  of  this  idealistic 
version  of  America's  good  will.  She  was  evidently  one 
of  those  people  whose  affections  go  out  to  groups  and 
impersonal  causes  quite  as  much  as  to  individuals,  thus 
•  often  supplementing  and  enlarging  harsh  and  narrow  con- 
ditions of  living.  She  certainly  obtained  a  curiously 
personal  comfort  out  of  her  idealization  of  the  United 
States. 

Her  conversation  revealed  what  I  had  often  vaguely  felt 
before,  when  men  as  well  as  women  talked  freely  of  the  war, 
that  her  feelings  had  been  hurt,  that  her  very  conception 
of  human  nature  had  received  a  sharp  shock  and  setback. 
To  her  the  whole  world  and  America  in  particular  would 
henceforth  seem  less  friendly  and  her  spirit  would  be  less 
at  home.  The  troubled  anguish  in  her  old  eyes  confirmed 
her  statement  that  the  thought  of  the  multitude  of  men 
who  are  being  killed  all  over  the  world  oppressed  her  day 
and  night. 

This  old   woman  had   remained    faithful   to   the   cause 


of  moral  unity  and  bore  her  clear  testimony  to  one  of  the 
noblest  and  profoundest  needs'  of  the  human  spirit. 

THESE  efforts  of  spiritual  adjustment  necessitated  by 
the  war  are  attempted  by  many  people,  from  the  sim- 
ple souls  whose  hard^won  conceptions  of  a  friendly  uni- 
verse have  been  brought  tumbling  about  their  ears,  to  the 
many  thinkers  who  are  openly  disappointed  to  find  civilized 
nations  so  irrational.  Such  efforts  are  encountered  in  all 
the  belligerent  nations  as  well  as  in  the  neutral  ones,  al- 
though in  the  former  they  are  often  inhibited  and  overlaid 
by  an  overwhelming  patriotism. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  met  those  women  who  were  bearing 
their  hardships  and  sorrows  so  courageously,  I  often 
caught  a  glimpse  of  an  inner  struggle  as  if  two  of  the 
most  fundamental  instincts,  the  two  responsible  for  our 
very  development  as  human  beings,  were  at  strife  with 
each  other.  The  first  is  tribal  loyalty,  such  unquestioning 
acceptance  of  the  tribe's  morals  and  standards  that  the  in- 
dividual automatically  fights  when  the  word  comes ;  the 
second  is  woman's  deepest  instinct,  that  the  child  of  her 
body  must  be  made  to  live. 

We  are  told  that  the  peasants  in  Flanders  whose  fields 
border  on  the  very  trenches  disconsolately  came  back  to 
them  last  spring  and  continued  to  plow  the  familiar  soil 
regardless  of  the  rain  of  shrapnel  falling  into  the  fresh 
furrows ;  that  the  wine-growers  of  Champagne  last  au- 
tumn insistently  gathered  their  ripened  grapes  though 
the  bombs  of  rival  armies  were  exploding  in  their  vine- 
yards. Why  should  it  then  be  surprising  that  certain 
women  in  every  country  have  remained  steadfast  to  their 
old  occupation  of  nurturing  life,  that  they  have  held  te- 
naciously to  their  anxious  concern  that  men  should  live, 
through  all  the  contagion  and  madness  of  the  war  fever 
infecting  the  nations  of  the  earth? 


The  Democracy  of  Internationalism 

Which  We  Are  Working  Out  in  Our  Immigrant 
Neighborhoods  in  America 

By  Grace  Abbott 


DIRECTOR  IMMIGRANTS'  PROTECTIVE  LEAGUE,  CHICAGO 


SINCE  those  first  bewildering  days  in  August  of 
1914   when    representatives    of    all    the     Slavic 
groups  in  Chicago  met  on  the  West  Side  in  the 
belief  that  Servia's  cause  was  their  own,  Chicago 
has  been  involved  in  the  war  in  a  very  real  sense.     The 
long  lists  of  the  killed  and  wounded  which  are  published 
in  the  foreign  language  press  here  are  scanned  with  the 
same  anxious   fear  as  they  are  in    Vienna  or    Warsaw. 
There  are  thousands  among  us  who  have  had  no  word 
from  their  old  fathers  and  mothers  or  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  since  Poland,  Lithuania,  Servia  and  Belgium 
were  desolated  by  the  war. 

I  kit  Americans  have  lacked  the  imagination  which  would 
enable  us  to  see  how  the  internationalism  which  is  ours 
because  of  our  immigrant  population  might  be  utilized 
at  home  and  made  the  basis  for  an  international  policy 
which  would  be  distinctly  American. 

During  the  last  two  years.  Americans  have  realized, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the  interdependence  of  the 


United  States  and  Europe.  The  closing  of  markets  and 
trade  routes  with  the  consequent  poverty  and  ruin  which 
came  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  and  our  present 
embarrassing  prosperity  have  compelled  the  attention  of 
everyone  to  our  overseas  business.  The  war  has  also 
taught  us  that  commerce  is  not  the  most  important  bond 
which  unites  us  with  Europe. 

We  probably  do  not  grasp  how  important  a  part  our 
foreign-born  citizens  have  played  in  the  past  in  the  politics 
of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Every  movement  looking  to- 
ward the  more  democratic  organization  of  the  "old  coun- 
try" has  counted  upon  the  emigrants  in  the  United  States 
for  moral  and  financial  support.  And,  more  than  one  Euro- 
pean government  has  been  convinced  in  the  past  that,  ex- 
cept for  American  support,  it  could  have  suppressed  dis- 
content at  home. 

We  have  known  of  Irish  oppression  and  the  Irish  desire 
for  national  expression  and  we  have  realized  that  Ameri- 
can sympathy  has  helped  to  keep.  Irish  hope  alive.  We 
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learned  something  in  our  school  histories  of  the  partition 
of  Poland  and  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  feelings 
of  the  Poles  who  are  fighting  in  German,  Austrian  and 
Russian  armies,  not  for  Poland  but  for  the  conquerors  of 
Poland.  What  would  be  a  possible  and  just  solution  of  the 
Polish  question,  we  have  not  considered.  Of  Bohemian 
nationalism,  we  have  known  little  ;  while  of  Lithuanian, 
Ruthenian  and  Croatian  desire  for  local  autonomy  or  inde- 
pendence, Americans  have  known  nothing.  And  yet,  here 
in  our  midst  are  men  and  women  who  have  played  an 
important  part  in  the  struggles  of  these  people  for  recog- 
nition. 

The  Jews  who  have  come  to  us  from  Russia  and  Rou- 
niania  have  heard  that  suspicion  has  increased  the  racial 
prejudice  since  the  war  and  has  resulted  in  new  discrimina- 
tions against  their  people  and  so  the  Jews  are  asking 
Americans  to  exert  our  influence  in  behalf  of  equal  poli- 
tical rights  for  the  people  of  their  faith.  The  Hungarians 
are  asking  us  to  consider  how  their  very  existence  is 
threatened  by  the  encircling  Slavs ;  the  Austrians  that  we 
inform  ourselves  as  to  the  measure  of  self-expression 
which  Austria  has  accorded  its  various  groups.  The 
Germans  have  wanted  us  to  understand  what  they  con- 
sider are  the  real  barriers  to  world  friendship.  We  have 
failed  during  the  past  year  to  see  how  much  suffering 
there  was  back  of  the  appeals  they  were  making  to  us  for 
?.  hearing.  We  have  even  forgotten  that  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult for  these  people  who  live  in  daily  fear  of  the  news 
of  family  disaster  to  maintain  their  self  control  and  view 
the  situation  in  its  larger  aspects. 

And  so.  suddenly  irritated  at  the  overzealousness  of  a 
few,  we  have  turned  upon  all  the  foreign-born  in  our 
midst  and  are  challenging  their  patriotism,  their  interest 
in  the  country  in  which  their  children  have  been  born,  in 
which  they  have  invested  their  little  capital,  their  very  life 
itself. 

Tyrannical  Americanism 

As  A  MATTER  of  convenience,  we  have  ourselves  labelled 
the  man  who  was  born  in  Poland,  or  Ireland,  or  Germany, 
the  Polish-,  the  Irish-  and  the  German-American.  Many 
Americans,  indeed,  have  insisted  on  these  classifications 
in  order  that  their  prejudices  might  find  expression  in 
preferring  one  over  the  other  in  employment  and  in  poli- 
tical and  social  preferment.  Now  we  are  attacking  them 
for  this  which  we  have  done  even  more  than  they.  The 
Democrats  have  expressed  their  fear  in  their  demand  for 
"America  first";  the  Republicans  are  asking  for  "undiluted 
Americanism"  and  the  Progressives  declared  them- 
selves "all  American."  The  tyranny  of  this  kind  of 
"Americanism"  must  react  upon  us  all.  Sumner  in  his 
Folkways,  written  in  1907,  illustrates  the  control  which 
watchwords  or  slogans  exercise  over  public  opinion  and 
calls  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  tyranny  is 
greatest  in  the  use  of  "American"  and  "Americanism." 
"If,"  he  says,  "a  thing  is  to  be  recommended  which  can- 
not be  justified,  it  is  put  under  "Americanism."  Then  we 
see  what  "Americanism"  and  patriotism  are.  They  are 
the  duty  laid  upon  us  all  to  applaud,  follow  and  obey 
whatever  a  ruling  clique  of  newspapers  and  politicians 
chooses  to  say  or  want  to  do." 

^  Any  criticism  by  the  foreign-born  of  our  international 
policy  subjects  the  man  that  makes  the  criticism  to  the 
charge  of  preferring  a  foreign  power  to  the  United  States. 
A  discussion  of  his  propositions  on  their  merits  is  not 
grantee!. 


We  have  among  us  millions  who  know  by  experience 
what  universal  military  service  means.  The  catchword 
of  "democratic"  has  been  applied  to  this  service  and  a 
discussion  of  the  plans  proposed  on  their  merits  has  thus 
been  made  more  difficult.  The  testimony  of  the  Russian, 
the  Austrian,  and  the  German  in  our  midst  would  show 
how  far  from  "democratic"  the  burdens  of  conscription 
are.  They  would  tell  from  their  own  experience  how 
two  years  of  military  training  for  those  boys  who,  through 
poverty,  have  known  from  childhood  the  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  always  means  a  loss  of  the  two  years  of 
school  or  trade  training  which  would  hav^enabled  them 
to  rise  a  step  themselves  and  put  their  sons  several  steps, 
ahead. 

Muzzling  the  Foreign-Born 

To  THE  RICH,  whose  fathers  have  been  concerned  only 
lest,  through  having  every  desire  gratified  from  childhood,, 
their  sons  shall  grow  up  undisciplined  and  irresponsible, 
two  years  of  military  service  means  no  corresponding 
sacrifice  of  career  and  opportunity.  Many  immigrants 
have  come  to  the  United  States  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  escaping  military  conscription  and  they  are,  of  course, 
bewildered  by  the  present  demands.  But  the  foreign- 
born  cannot  speak  because  their  opposition  would  be 
challenged  as  a  display  of  loyalty  to  the  "old  country" 
and  we  are  demanding  that  they  be  "all- American." 

This  unwillingness  to  allow  the  foreign-born  among  us 
to  form  and  express  their  feelings  and  opinions  is,  as 
Summer  pointed  out,  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  that  "gov- 
ernments derive  their  just  power  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed"  and  it  might  perhaps  be  in  point  for  one  of 
these  many  "hyphenated  citizens"  to  inquire  as  to  whether 
we  consider  the  Declaration  of  Independence  un-Ameri- 
can. How  much  suffering  this  fostering  of  our  national 
egotism  will  cause  our  immigrant  population,  few  people 
realize.  It  is  increasing  our  racial  prejudice,  our  fear  of 
the  "inferior  peoples"  who  are  coming  to  ''dilute  the  old 
American  stock"  and  to  "destroy  the  old  American 
ideals."  This  group  of  people  in  the  United  States  has. 
always  been  guilty  of  the  logical  fallacy  of  concluding 
that  because  the  civilization  of  the  United  States  is  higher 
than  in  some  of  the  more  backward  communities  from 
which  the  peasant  comes  to  us,  the  American  aptitude  for 
civilization  is  also  higher. 

Hoaz  has  pointed  out  that  "the  tendency  to  value  one's 
own  civilization  as  higher  than  that  of  the  whole  rest  of 
mankind,  is  the  same  as  that  which  prompts  the  action? 
of  primitive  men,  to  consider  every  stranger  as  an  enemy, 
and  who  are  not  satisfied  until  the  enemy  is  killed."  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  we  have  had  this  primitive  tendency 
lauded  as  the  highest  expression  of  Americanism. 

This  magnifying  of  the  possible  disadvantages  of  our 
cosmopolitan  population  has  resulted  in  the  neglect  of  its 
advantages.  We  have  always  been  flattered  by  a  too 
ready  acceptance  of  our  habits  and  have  generally  con- 
cluded that  this  proved  the  desirability  of  the  immigrant, 
forgetting  that  a  sudden  and  complete  surrender  of  social 
habits  and  standards  meant  the  kind  of  wholesale  imita- 
tion which  is  always  a  sign  of  weakness. 

As  a  result,  we  have  failed  to  enrich  .American  life  as 
we  might  have  enriched  it.  For  we  have  not  been  able 
to  see  that  if  encouraged  to  express  his  own  character- 
istics, the  Slav  and  the  Italian  would  give  to  American 
life  the  color,  the  gayety  and  the  self-expression  which 
Puritanism  denied  to  it  and  which  no  reading  of  Russian 
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literature  or  attendance  on  Italian  opera  can  give  to  the 
Anglo-American. 

This  negative  policy  which  has  failed  to  utilize  our 
immigrant  possibilities,  we  are  about  to  change  to  a  posi- 
"tive  determination  to  impress  our  foreign-born  citizens 
with  our  superiority  by  means  of  social  and  political  pres- 
sure. This  method  of  assimilation  is  untried  and  if 
\ve  thus  imitate  Europe  we  may  expect  the  same  kind  of 
response  which  the  Poles  have  made  to  similar  German 
advances  in  German  Poland. 

The  United  States  has  always  been  embarrassed  when 
distinguished  Visitors  from  abroad  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  a  "nation"  in  the  European 
sense  of  the  word.  Unity  of  religion,  unity  of  race,  unity 
of  ideals  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States.  We  are  many 
nationalities  scattered  across  a  continent  with  all  the  dif- 
ferences in  interest  and  occupation  which  diversity  of  cli- 
mate brings.  All  this  makes  our  opportunity  for  world 
service  if  we  will  but  recognize  it. 

Democracy  of  Internationalism 

THE  DEMAND  for  "nationalism"  in  Europe  is  the  demo- 
cratic demand  that  a  people  shall  be  free  to  speak  the 
language  which  they  prefer  and  develop  their  own  national 
culture  and  character.  Here  in  the  United  States,  we  are 
working  out,  blunderingly,  and  with  the  injustice  which 
comes  from  inherited  prejudices,  the  democracy  not  of 
nationalism  but  of  internationalism.  If  English,  Irish, 
Polish,  German,  Scandinavian,  Russian,  Lithuanian  and 
all  the  other  races  of  the  earth  can  live  together — each 
making  his  own  distinctive  contribution  to  our  common 
life ;  if  we  can  respect  those  differences  which  result  from 
a  different  social  and  political  environment  and  see  the 
common  interests  that  unite  all  people,  we  will  meet  the 
American  opportunity.  If,  instead  we  blindly  follow 
Europe  and  cultivate  a  national  egotism,  we  shall  need  to 
develop  a  contempt  for  others  and  to  foster  those  national 
hatreds  and  jealousies  which  are  necessary  for  aggressive 
nationalism. 

Americans  are  feeling  that  the  day  of  American  isola- 
tion is  past  and  that  in  the  future  we  must  have  our  part 
in  the  settlement  of  world  questions.  If,  in  entering 
world  politics.  American  commercial  interest  determines 
our  international  policy,  we  shall  have  added  only  a  new 
brand  of  national  selfishness  to  the  world  problem.  Even 
if  we  were  able  to  make  a  policy  founded  on  commercial- 
ism feared  abroad,  we  could  not  make  it  respected  where 
respect  counts  most — among  the  American  people.  For 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  throw  off  the  control  of 
commercialism  in  our  national  and  city  life  we  would  not, 
consciously,  strengthen  its  power  internationally.  Some 
Americans  have  felt  the  necessity  of  slavishly  imitating 
F.urope  and  have  tried  to  develop  among  us  some  national 
hatred  or  fear  which  could  be  used  to  persuade  us  to  ac- 
tion. This  groping  for  an  approach  to  internationalism 
neglects  the  internationalism  which  is  so  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican. 

Is  it  too  much  for  us  to  hope  that  the  United  States 
may  develop  a  foreign  policy  which  will  grow  out  of  the 
understanding  which,  comes  from  the  fact  that  those  who 


have  come  to  us,  with  all  the  racial  and  religious  hatreds 
which  have  been  carefully  nurtured  in  support  of  a  selfish 
nationalism  at  home,  have  lived  together  in  the  United 
States  on  the  same  street,  in  the  same  tenement,  finding 
the  appeal  of  a  common  interest  greater  than  the  appeal 
of  centuries  of  bitterness? 

Because  of  its  foreign-born  citizens,  the  United  States 
is  in  a  peculiarly  advantageous  position  to  urge  that  the 
terms  of  peace  which  shall  end  this  war  shall  make  for  a 
lasting  settlement.  For  a  genuine  American  public  opin- 
ion will  be  presented  not  only  through  diplomats  to  the 
courts  and  parliaments  of  Europe  but,  through  the  inti- 
mately personal  connections  which  our  people  have  with 
the  people  of  Europe,  it  will  be  presented  to  the  people  of 
Europe — humble  and  distinguished  alike. 

The  demand  that  we  understand  where  right  lies  in  the 
present  controversy  has  been  made  because  each  side  has 
realized  this  peculiar  potency  of  American  public  opinion. 
Sir  Roger  Casement's  declaration  that  his  statement  was 
addressed  not  so  much  to  the  court  before  which  his  fate 
was  being  decided  as  to  the  United  States  where  he  be- 
lieves that  public  opinion  will  decide  the  fate  of  Ireland, 
has  behind  it  the  same  conviction. 

If  we  are  to  give  up  our  provincialism  and  to  respond 
to  these  appeals,  the  American  people  must  under- 
stand the  questions  that  are  to  be  determined  when  the 
terms  of  peace  are  agreed  upon.  And  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  go  to  Europe  to  acquire  a  first  hand  knowledge 
of  Europe.  Here  among  us  are  the  humble  people  who 
have  themselves  suffered  from  a  denial  of  freedom  they 
are  asking  the  world  to  give  to  their  people :  here  are  also 
the  intellectuals  who  have  had  their  part  in  leading  the 
movements  at  home. 

Americanism  of  the  Future 

HERE  ARE  all  shades  of  opinion — the  reactionary  Russian 
who  finds  himself  in  agreement  with  the  reactionary  Amer- 
ican who  fears  the  development  of  democracy :  here  is. 
too,  the  Russian  who  is  ready  to  suffer  again  Siberian 
imprisonment  if  it  would  promote  the  cause  of  liberalism 
in  Russia.  This  is  the  Russian  who  realizes  that  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Pole,  the  Jew,  the  Finn,  the  Lithu- 
anian, and  the  Ruthenian  is  necessary  if  the  Russian  him- 
self is  to  be  really  free.  Here. are  Bohemians  liberal  and 
reactionary,  Catholic  and  Freethinker,  agreeing  in  their 
desire  for  an  autonomous  Bohemia ;  here  are  Poles  of  all 
parties  united  in  support  of  "free  Poland." 

And  finally,  here,  too,  are  the  Americans  of  many  gen- 
erations whose  neighbors,  friends,  and  business  associates 
come  from  all  these  groups  and  who  have  also  been  a  part 
of  that  American  internationalism  which  is  founded  not  on 
diplomacy  or  force  but  is  the  result  of  the  understanding 
which  has  come  with  the  necessity  of  living  and  working 
together. . 

"Americanism"  is  much  more  a  matter  of  the  future 
than  of  the  past.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  can  have  the 
courage  to  be  unlike  Europe  in  both  our  nationalism  and 
our  internationalism  and  the  imagination  to  use  the  possi- 
bilities which  are  ours  because  we  are  of  many  races  and, 
by  the  closest  of  human  ties,  are  related  to  all  the  world. 


What  We  Have  to  Build  On 

The  Persistence  of  Internationalism  as  a  Cohesive  Social  Force 

-» 

By    Carl  Conrad  Rckhardt 
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A  this  time  when  half  the  world  is  using  up  its 
energies  in  destructive  war  it  may  seem  absurd 
to  give  any  serious  attention  to  the  question  of 
internationalism.     But  at  the  end  of  these  two 
years,  if  we  but  take  stock  of  what  actual  internationalism 
existed  before  August,  1914,  and  then  of  how  much  of  this 
remains  at  the  present  time,  we  can  the  better  judge  what 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  it  as  a  force  for  social 
progress  and  for  peace  in  the  future. 

Internationalism,  as  we  knew  it  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  war,  was  made  possible  through  the  development 
of  the  means  of  communication  during  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  The  progress  in  methods  of  convey- 
ing people,  commodities  and  intelligence  has  made  the 
world  much  smaller,  has  bound  most  geographical  areas 
more  closely  together. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1775  took  his  first  trip  to 
Europe,  forty-two  days  were  required  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 
By  1819  the  Savannah,  the  first  ocean-going  steamship,  re- 
duced the  time  for  such  a  voyage  to  twenty-six  days ;  in 
our  own  day  the  great  liners  make  the  trip  in  five  days 
or  less,  and  since  this  article  was  drafted,  the  first  under- 
seas  merchant  boat  has  made  port  in  America.  In  Wash- 
ington's time  travel  on  land  was  very  like  that  of  Caesar's 
time ;  the  stage-coaches  were  as  slow  and  uncomfortable  as 
centuries  ago ;  it  took  months  to  cross  the  American  con- 
tinent. Today  we  can  travel  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  five  days :  in  normal  times  one  can  go  by  rail  from 
Lisbon  to  Peking,  a  distance  of  eight  thousand  miles,  in 
about  two  weeks. 

The  world  has  640,000  miles  of  railroad  that  annually 
carry  millions  of  people  and  billions  of  tons  of  commodi- 
ties. By  means  of  our  international  postal  system  letters 
and  parcels  may  be  sent  all  over  the  world.  The  telegraph, 
telephone,  ocean  cables  and  wireless  make  it  possible  for 
the  whole  world  to  be  informed  almost  instantly  of  im- 
portant happenings. 

Along  with  these  means  of  communication,  and  largely 
as  a  result  of  them,  there  appeared  a  world  commerce  and 
industry,  with  a  considerable  division  of  labor  among  the 
nations.  We  had  developed  international  investments  so 
the  surplus  capital  of  the  older  countries  could  be  used  in 
exploiting  the  newer  and  less  developed  regions.  We  had 
evolved  a  delicate  financial  system,  which  reflected  any  dis- 
turbance in  any  part  of  the  business  world.  To  deal  with 
these  new  conditions  a  new  body  of  international  law  and 
an  administrative  system  had  been  developed,  and  there 
was  a  very  evident  and  growing  spirit  of  internationalism. 

International  Administration 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  of  international  relations  of  the  nature 
just  indicated  necessitated  the  establishment  of  various 
forms  of  international  administration.  The  powers  created 
joint  organizations  that  regulated  international  means  of 
communication,  commerce,  the  administration  of  justice 
and  many  other  matters  of  common  concern.  It  is  hard 


for  us  to  imagine  how  much  international  negotiation  and 
administrative  work  have  been  necessary-  to  establish  and 
maintain  international  communication. 

We  mail  a  letter  in  an  American  city  for  a  remote  ham- 
let in  India  or  Russia ;  we  can  cable  dispatches  to  most 
parts  of  the  world :  through  one  shipping  operation  we 
send  goods  that  must  cross  an  ocean,  must  be  carried  by 
half  a  dozen  different  railroads  through  several  countries; 
we  buy  a  ticket  for  a  journey  through  six  or  eight  lands 
with  little  idea  of  the  existence  of  a  dozen  international 
administrative  organizations  that  make  this  possible. 

Since  1874  we  have  had  the  International  Postal  Union, 
to  which  practically  all  the  countries  of  the  world  belong, 
and  which  handles  about  thirty  billion  pieces  of  mail  an- 
nually. Postal  congresses  are  held  every  five  years ;  the 
administrative  work  of  the  union  is  performed  by  the 
International  Bureau  at  Berne,  and  is  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Swiss  government.  The  expenses  are 
met  by  the  various  states,  the  limit  being  $25,000  annually, 
but  this  point  has  never  been  reached.  The  duty  of  the 
bureau  is  to  keep  the  statistics  concerning  the  international 
postal  service,  to  publish  and  distribute  statistics  and  other 
information  concerning  the  union,  and  to  make  known 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  union. 

During  the  last  forty  years  similar  bureaus  have  been 
founded  to  regulate  international  telegraph  and  telephone 
service  in  Europe,  submarine  cables,  and  international 
treight  and  passenger  service.  There  have  been  drawn  up 
international  regulations  of  sea  routes ;  to  prevent  collisions 
certain  routes  are  prescribed,  certain  rules  are  observed 
at  night  and  during  fogs.  All  ocean-going  ships  use  the 
same  code  of  signals.  Since  1865  the  United  States  and 
eleven  European  states  have  maintained  a  lighthouse  on 
Cape  Spartel  in  Morocco,  near  Gibraltar.  There  have  been 
international  commissions  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  Pruth,  Congo  and  Niger  rivers.  There  is  an 
international  commission  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  the 
Suez  canal  and  to  see  that  its  neutrality  is  observed  in 
times  of  war. 

There  were  nine  organizations  performing  the  adminis- 
trative work  in  connection  with  international  commerce. 
Since  1890,  fifty-five  states  have  belonged  to  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Publication  of  Tariff  Rates,  the 
purpose  being  to  publish  the  import  and  export  duties  of 
all  these  states  to  facilitate  international  commerce. 

Since  1906,  there  has  been  an  international  secretaryship 
of  the  American  republics,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  collect 
and  publish  tariff  rates.  Through  these  publications  im- 
porting and  exporting  firms  all  over  the  world  are  kept 
constantly  informed  of  the  way  their  business  is  affected 
by  changes  in  the  tariff  laws  of  practically  all  the  coun- 
tries having  any  foreign  trade. 

By  international  agreement  some  European  and  South 
American  states  have  limited  and  regulated  the  production 
of  sugar  in  order  that  harmful  competition  may  be  pre- 
vented. That  is  to  say.  there  is  an  official  international 
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trust,  which  designates  just  ho\v  much  sugar  each  of  the 
twelve  contracting  countries  may  produce  annually  in  a 
.given  period  of  time,  in  order  that,  through  overproduction 
in  one  or  more  countries,  the  market  may  not  be  glutted  to 
the  detriment  of  the  sugar  industry  in  all  the  countries 
•concerned. 

In  1865  the  Latin  Monetary  Union  was  founded  by 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Greece  and  Switzerland,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  facilitate  commerce  in  those  countries  by  regu- 
lating international  exchange.  The  franc  is  the  unit  of 
value,  although  the  various  countries  have  different  names 
for  the  unit  of  value.  The  Scandinavian  countries  in  1873 
founded  a  similar  union  with  the  same  purpose  in  view. 
In  1875  the  International  Meter  Union  was  founded  in 
Paris,  most  European  states  and  some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries  participating.  The  purpose  is  to  perfect  the 
metric  system  and  secure  its  adoption  everywhere,  in  the 
interests  of  science  and  commerce.  Three  international 
commissions  have  been  formed  to  take  charge  of  the 
finances  of  Turkey,  Egypt  and  Greece.  These  commissions 
have  supervised  the  collection  of  revenue  and  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

International  Justice 

NEWSPAPERS  the  world  over  give  the  public  what  it 
wants.  They  stimulate  curiosity  by  headlines  announcing 
p.  mu*der,  a  suicide,  the  outcome  of  a  prizefight,  the  hap- 
penings of  a  great  war.  But  small  space  is  given  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  a  dispute  between  nations.  People 
are  more  interested  in  the  outbreak  of  a  war  than  in  the 
peaceful  process  of  avoiding  a  war  through  an  international 
court.  They  are  more  interested  in  preparedness  for  war 
than  in  methods  of  making  it  unnecessary.  Few  people 
know  that  the  Hague  court,  created  by  the  first  Hague  con- 
ference in  1899,  has  adjudicated  fifteen  disputes  between 
nations,  and  that  the  awards  have  always  been  accepted. 
Few  American  school  histories  state  that  the  United  States 
was  the  first  country  to  submit  a  case  to  the  Hague  court, 
this  case  being  the  pious  fund  case,  involving  a  long- 
standing dispute  between  this  country  and  Mexico  over 
certain  moneys  that  Mexico  owed  to  the  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

There  is  also  a  Central  American  Arbitration  Union, 
which  was  organized  in  1907  by  the  five  Central  American 
republics.  Three  disputes  have  been  settled  by  the  court 
of  the  union,  located  at  Cartago  in  Costa  Rica.  In  1892 
was  formed  the  Arbitration  Union  of  the  American  Re- 
publics. All  the  American  republics,  except  Venezuela, 
Brazil  and  Panama,  are  members.  The  purpose  is  to  settle 
by  arbitration  all  disputes  arising  from  money  matters. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  modern  world  is  not 
the  originator  of  interstate  arbitration.  This  dates  back 
to  the  Greeks,  whose  city  states  often  submitted  disputes 
concerning  boundaries  and  other  matters  to  arbitration. 
During  the  middle  ages  the  popes  were  often  chosen  to 
arbitrate  difficulties  between  kings,  cities  and  feudal  lords. 
In  both  cases  the  use  of  arbitration  seems  to  be  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  feeling  of  a  cultural  and  religious  soli- 
darity, which  corresponds  largely  to  the  spirit  of  inter- 
nationalism and  human  solidarity  being  preached  today. 

There  are  five  separate  agreements  made  by  various 
groups  of  states  providing  for  the  study  and  administra- 
tion of  international  private  law.  There  is  an  International 
Union  for  the  Protection  of  Intellectual  Property,  which 
protects  the  originators  and  owners  of  inventions,  draw- 
ings, models,  trademarks,  and  prevents  the  wrongful  use 


of  a  stamp  or  legend  indicating  that  an  article  was  made 
in  a  certain  country.  Any  American  merchant  can  tell 
you  of  the  increased  salableness  of  American-made  goods 
if  the  stamp  "made  in  Germany,"  "made  in  France"  or 
"made  in  Japan"  be  used. 

There  is  also  an  organization  to  protect  authors,  artists 
and  composers  against  pirating  and  the  violation  of  inter- 
national copyright.  The  American  republics  have  a  special 
organization  with  the  same  purpose. 

By  international  agreement  the  powers  have  established 
mixed  courts  of  foreigners  and  natives  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  Turkey  and  Egypt.  This  is  done  to  pro- 
tect foreigners  against  unfair  judicial  procedure.  Turkey, 
in  September,  1914,  took  advantage  of  the  European  war 
to  annul  this  concession. 

Police  Organization 

THE  POWERS  have  acted  together  in  securing  joint  police 
activity  for  various  purposes.  Before  August,  1914,  there 
were  international  agreements  and  commissions  for  the 
following  purposes :  to  prevent  violation  of  fishing  laws 
in  the  North  Sea ;  to  prevent  illegal  trade  in  alcoholic 
liquors  in  the  North  Sea ;  to  prevent  the  sale  of  liquors  to 
the  natives  of  Africa ;  to  secure  and  maintain  order  by 
means  of  legation  guards  in  Peking,  Tientsin  and  Shang- 
hai ;  to  secure  and  maintain  order  in  Crete,  Macedonia  and 
Morocco.  The  arrangements  concerning  these  last  three 
regions  were  no  longer  effective  in  1914.  Crete  was  in 
1913  handed  over  to  Greece;  Macedonia  was  in  1912- 
1913  divided  among  Greece,  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria ;  and 
Morocco  has  become  a  French  protectorate. 

There  have  been  various  agreements  and  administrative 
committees  to  prevent  the  spread  of  cholera  and  the  plague 
to  European  countries  from  Asia ;  there  is  an  international 
sanitary  commission  in  Washington.  Various  powers  have 
agreed  to  prevent  traffic  in  slaves ;  by  another  agreement 
various  powers  have  co-operated  to  prevent  white  slavery. 

Scientific  and  Social  Work 

MANY  OF  the  nations  have  co-operated  in  carrying  on 
scientific  and  social  work  that  could  not  have  been  done 
without  joint  effort.  There  are  international  commissions 
to  carry  on  geodetic  surveys,  to  investigate  earthquakes, 
to  take  deep-sea  measurements.  There  is  an  international 
union  for  the  exchange  of  official  documents  and  scientific 
publications.  In  1905  there  was  founded  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  in  Rome  to  foster  agriculture  in 
all  lands. 

Eleven  European  states  have  an  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  birds  that  are  useful  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  Birds  are  the  most  effective  enemies  of 
insects,  and  these  European  countries  protect  the  birds 
not  only  during  the  breeding  season,  but  prohibit  bird 
shooting  and  trapping  at  all  times. 

A  dozen  European  countries  co-operate  in  combatting 
phylloxera  or  plant-louse.  Whenever  this  pest  appears  it 
is  immediately  and  effectively  attacked  to  prevent  its 
spreading.  Those  European  countries  having  colonies  in 
Africa  have  an  organization  to  protect  African  game.  The 
organization  allows  only  licensed  hunters  to  shoot  the 
game ;  it  restricts  the  hunting  season,  maintains  game  pre- 
serves and  combats  diseases  that  attack  the  game. 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Japan  have 
an  agreement  to  protect  the  seals  in  Behring  Sea  and  the 
Pacific.  Through  the  unrestricted  killing  of  the  seals, 
especially  during  the  breeding  season  on  the  Pribilof 
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Inlands  in  Behring  Sea,  their  number  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced. In  1882  when  the  killing  of  seals  in  large  numbers 
was  begun  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  2,000,000  seals 
in  the  Pacific;  but  in  1911  only  185.000  living  seals  re- 
ir.ained.  Therefore,  the  four  powers  agreed  in  1911  to 
prohibit  seal  fishing  to  their  subjects  for  fifteen  years. 

Much  less  has  been  done  for  the  weaker  members  of 
society  through  international  effort  than  for  birds,  game, 
crops  and  seals.  But  some  protective  measures  have  been 
taken.  Although  reformers  have  thus  far  largely  failed 
to  secure  international  action  against  the  exploitation  of 
laborers,  thirteen  governments  of  Europe  agreed  in  1906 
to  suppress  the  night  work  of  women  in  most  industries, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  use  in  the  match-making  industry 
of  the  yellow  phosphorus  which  causes  a  mortification  of 
the  bones,  and  is  called  "phossy  jaw."  Since  1878  there 
has  been  a  permanent  international  commission  to  collect 
and  disseminate  knowledge  of  methods  of  treating  crimi- 
nals and  preventing  crime. 

Political  Affairs  and  War 

MANY  PURELY  political  affairs  are  being  handled  by  inter- 
national agreement.  Since  1890  we  have  had  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  American  Republics,  with  a  permanent 
bureau  in  Washington,  and  an  administrative  council  com- 
posed of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  all  the  republics 
at  \Yashington  and  the  United  States  secretary  of  state. 
A  number  of  states  and  regions  have  been  neutralized  by 
joint  action  of  the  powers:  Switzerland  in  1815,  Belgium 
in  1831,  Luxemburg  in  1867,  the  Congo  Free  State  in 
1885,  the  Suez  canal  in  1888,  Norway  in  1907.  Of  course, 
it  is  familiar  to  all  how  in  Luxemburg  and  Belgium  inter- 
nationalism broke  down  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
war,  and  how  tinder  the  force  of  military  circumstances 
the  neutrality  of  the  Suez  canal  has  ceased  through  its 
fortification  by  the  British. 

The  powers  have  also  united  in  attempts  to  regulate  war 
and  make  it  less  inhuman.  Since  1864  most  countries  have 
observed  the  Geneva  convention,  which  provides  for  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  and  regulates  the  Red  Cross  societies. 
Since  1868  there  has  been  much  negotiation  concerning  the 
regulation  of  warfare  on  land  and  sea.  It  is  surely  dis- 
couraging that  many  of  these  agreements  have  been  vio- 
lated in  the  present  war.  Both  groups  of  powers  have 
been  guilty.  But  there  is  also  the  encouraging  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  violation  of 
these  agreements. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  international  forms  of 
administration.  All  of  these  enterprises  require  common 
action,  international  negotiation,  such  as  diplomacy,  the 
holding  of  congresses  and  conferences,  and  the  use  of 
international  police  action.  Whatever  work  is  left  undone 
by  permanent  bureaus  and  commissions  is  performed  by 
means  of  diplomacy.  It  is  the  object  of  diplomacy  to  keep 
the  various  nations  in  touch  with  each  other,  to  maintain 
friendly  relations,  to  negotiate  joint  agreements  and  united 
action.  Just  at  present  diplomacy  is  not  in  good  repute, 
because  it  failed  to  avert  the  present  war ;  but  anyone 
familiar  with  the  history  of  diplomacy  knows  that  it  has 
been  the  means  of  avoiding  numerous  wars  and  securing 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  many  international  controversies. 
\nother  mark  of  internationalism  has  been  the  holding 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  international  congresses  and  con- 
ferences since  1815.  Only  ten  of  these  were  held  between 
1815  and  1850;  since  1880  about  seventy-five  have  been 
held,  the  tendency  being  for  more  and  more  of  these  con- 
gresses to  be  held  as  the  decades  went  by. 


Only  eighteen  of  these  one  hundred  and  ten  congresses 
dealt  with  conditions  produced  by  war  or  with  other  poli- 
tical conditions.  All  the  other  congresses  and  conferences 
were  concerned  with  re-establishing  order,  maintaining  and 
furthering  the  means  of  communication,  preserving  sani- 
tary conditions,  and  arranging  other  matters  of  general 
welfare.  They  served  to  maintain  and  fortify  peace 
through  international  organization.  It  is  also  important  to 
note  that  the  number  of  states  participating  in  these  con- 
gresses increased  from  decade  to  decade,  and  in  1907  we 
had  the  noteworthy  achievement  of  all  the  states  of  the 
world  gathering  at  the  second  Hague  conference. 

Since  the  opening  of  this  war  much  has  been  written 
in  favor  of  an  international  police  force,  and  the  use  of 
joint  military  action  by  the  powers  when  any  single  state 
or  group  of  states  needs  chastening.  During  the  last  thirty 
years  such  -international  action  has  been  taken  several  times. 
In  1886  the  powers  peacefully  blockaded  Greece  to  insure 
proper  financial  administration ;  in  1898  the  powers  oc- 
cupied Crete  to  force  Turkey  to  evacuate  the  island  and 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  George  I  of  Greece  as 
administrative  commissioner ;  in  1900  the  powers  sent  a 
joint  military  expedition  to  China  to  help  put  down  the 
"Boxer"  revolt  and  to  protect  the  foreign  legations  in 
China;  in  1905  the  great  European  powers  made  a  naval 
demonstration  in  Macedonia  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
Turkey ;  by  the  Conference  of  Algeciras  in  1906  France 
and  Spain  were  given  power  to  police  Morocco.  Twice 
during  1914  and  1915  there  was  international  action  con- 
cerning Mexican  affairs. 

Private  Internationalism 

THUS  FAR  we  have  been  concerned  with  official  or  semi- 
official internationalism,  with  only  those  forms  of  inter- 
nationalism conducted  by  governments.  To  recapitulate 
all  the  activities  which  might  be  designated  as  private  inter- 
nationalism would  be  like  reading  a  card  catalogue.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  that  there  are  private  international  or- 
ganizations for  all  branches  of  science ;  for  all  phases  of 
sociology,  politics  and  transportation ;  for  all  phases  of 
commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  art,  literature,  journalism, 
education,  technical  science  and  sport.  For  each  of  these 
branches  there  are  one  or  more  private  international  or- 
ganizations, and  in  some  cases  there  are  as  many  as  two 
or  three  dozen  organizations.  Between  1840  and  1910 
private  international  organizations  held  over  1,850  inter- 
national congresses,  and  of  these  755  were  held  in  the 
decade  1901-1910. 

The  above  facts  show  that  there  was  a  great  and  grow- 
ing amount  of  international  organization  and  action  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  war.  The  effect  of  the  war  on 
these  very  desirable  forms  of  international  life  is  familiar 
to  all.  Much  of  the  official  and  private  internationalism 
has  been  suspended.  The  belligerent  governments  have 
suspended  geodetic  surveys,  deep-sea  soundings,  astro- 
nomical observations,  climatological  reports,  and  many 
other  forms  of  co-operative  activity.  Some  forms  of  inter- 
national commerce  and  communication  have  been  entirely 
suspended. 

The  international  regulations  of  warfare  have  been  vio- 
lated by  both  groups  of  belligerents  when  advantageous  to 
do  so.  Each  side  has  bombarded  unfortified  towns,  used 
asphyxiating  gases  and  dum-dum  bullets :  each  side  has 
violated  neutrality;  each  side  has  been  guilty  of  mistreat- 
ing non-combatants.  Neutral  commerce  has  been  seriously 
disturbed  by  the  entente  allies  through  the  detention  of 
neutral  ships  and  the  seizure  of  goods  not  contraband  of 
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war.  The  Teutonic  powers  have  grossly  disregarded  the 
recognized  rights  of  non-combatants  when  sinking  such 
ships  as  the  Lusitania,  Arabic  and  Ancona.  Most  serious 
of  all,  this  war  has  engendered  national  hatred  and  racial 
bitterness  to  such  an  extent  as  to  check  internationalism 
for  years  to  come. 

The  war  has  not  destroyed  all  internationalism,  however. 
Not  all  the  relations  between  the  belligerents  have  ceased. 
Each  group  of  the  warring  powers  carries  on  some  rela- 
tions with  the  other  group  and  with  the  neutral  world. 
The  international  mail  service  still  continues,  subject  to 
severe  interruption,  to  be  sure ;  occasionally  many  bags  of 
mail  coming  from  Germany  and  her  allies  are  held  up  by 
British  ships.  But  American  post  offices  now  accept  letters 
for  any  country  of  the  world,  and  parcel  post  packages  for 
all  countries  except  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary.  Our 
post  offices  issue  money  orders  to  all  countries  with  which 
we  had  direct  money  order  service  before  the  war,  except 
Egypt,  the  Soudan,  Belgium,  Austria  and  Greece.  With 
these  restrictions  the  Postal  Union  is  still  doing  its  work 
notwithstanding  the  disturbances  of  the  war. 

Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  war,  international  exchange 
has  not  been  discontinued ;  it  has  not  even  broken  down 
with  Germany  and  her  allies.  Money  can  at  present  be  sent 
to  every  financial  center  of  the  world  with  three  exceptions, 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  in  Belgium,  and  the  City  of  Mexico. 
It  seems  rather  remarkable  that  in  the  face  of  this  great 
war,  international  financial  relations  have  not  absolutely 
been  disrupted.  There  is  something  persistent,  tenacious 
and  fundamental  in  economic  internationalism  when  even 
the  most  terrible  war  in  history  fails  to  break  it  down  en- 
tirely. 

Incidentally,  the  war  has  given  one  international  organ- 
ization an  especial  opportunity  for  service — the  Red  Cross 
Society,  whose  surgeons  and  nurses  from  neutral  countries 
have  been  working  in  the  camps  and  hospitals  of  both 
groups  of  the  belligerents. 

Since  internationalism  still  exists  in  spite  of  the  war 
we  may  safely  assume  that  it  will  continue  to  exist  after 
the  war  is  closed,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  grow  and 
widen  in  its  scope ;  the  tendency  will  be  to  develop  more 
and  more  perfectly  a  world  organization. 

Checks  and  Aids  to  Internationalism 

THE  OBSTACLES  to  such  a  desirable  growth  are  many,  but 
it  will  suffice  to  mention  only  the  chief.  They  are : 

(1)  International  suspicion,  which  is  at  the  basis  of  all 
national  armaments ; 

(2)  International  jealousy  and  competition  in  political 
and  economic  matters ; 

(3)  The  tendency  for  the  great  nations  to  exploit  the 
weaker  nations  and  hold  them  in  tutelage  and  subjection ; 

(4)  Narrow  patriotism,  which  declares,  "My  country, 
right  or  wrong" ; 

(5)  War,  especially  the  present  war,  which  will  prob- 
ably tend  to  intensify  all  the  objections  just  stated; 

(6)  The  doctrine  of  absolute  sovereignty,  which  means 
that  each  nation  is  unconditionally  sovereign  in  shaping 
its  own  policies,  in  judging  its  own  actions  irrespective  of 
consequences  for  other  nations,  whether  it  be  setting  up 
rules  of    submarine    warfare,  determining    the    rules  of 
neutral  commerce,  or  announcing  and  applying  a  Monroe 
Doctrine.     So  long  as  the  doctrine  of  absolute  sovereignty 
prevails  there  will  be  serious  friction  between  nations,  and 


many  of  these  will  lead  to  war,  the  greatest  enemy  of  inter- 
nationalism. 

The  chief  forces  that  will  aid  the  growth  of  interna- 
tionalism are: 

(1)  The  increase  of  world  commerce  and  the  means 
of  communication; 

(2)  All  international  activities  such  as  travel,  foreign 
investments,  world  congresses,  such  organizations  as  the 
cosmopolitan  clubs  in  our  American  universities  and  the 
similar  organizations  of  Corda  Fratres  in  Europe; 

(3)  The  work  of  all  peace  societies,  and  organizations 
for  international  conciliation ; 

(4)  This  very  war  that  is  so  disruptive  of  international- 
ism will  also  make  apparent  the  need  of  greater  and  bet- 
ter world  organization. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  internationalism 
that  has  been  making  such  rapid  strides  in  the  last  few 
decades,  and  which  persists  in  spite  of  the  war,  will  after 
the  war  continue  to  make  further  progress.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  future  the  nations  will  co-operate  not 
merely  in  protecting  birds,  game,  seals  and  crops,  but  will 
also  protect  man  more  fully;  that  they  will  not  merely 
protect  man  against  cholera  and  "phossy  jaw"  but  will 
also  protect  him  against  the  ravages  of  war.  the  worst 
enemy  of  man  and  civilization. 

Forces  at  Work 

SINCE  THE  war  opened,  definite  organized  efforts  have 
been  made  in  this  country  to  promote  internationalism  and 
world  organization.  The  World  Court  Congress  and  the 
League  to  Enforce  Peace  have  each  had  two  meetings. 
At  the  second  meeting  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
President  Wilson  delivered  an  address  that  will  be  memor- 
able in  the  annals  of  history.  This  was  fully  discussed 
in  THE  SURVEY  for  June  10,  1916,  pp.  281-282.  under  the 
caption  A.  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  World. 

These  two  organizations  have  been  presided  over  by 
ex-President  Taft;  their  members  are  diplomats,  editors, 
lawyers,  educators,  business  men  and  social  workers.  The 
programs  of  these  organizations  favor  international  arbi- 
tration, the  codification  of  international  law,  the  creation 
of  an  international  force  to  make  international  law  bind- 
ing on  all  nations.  Similar  ideas  were  expressed  by  the 
Second  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  meeting  in 
Washington  in  January,  1916,  and  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  each  of  the  great  belligerent  countries  and  in  many 
of  the  neutral  nations  there  are  groups  planning  for 
world  organization.  The  Neutral  Conference  for  Continu- 
ous Mediation,  which  is  a  remnant  of  the  Ford  peace 
party,  is  quietly  working  to  terminate  the  present  war 
through  the  summoning  of  a  conference  of  neutral  na- 
tions. It  has  a  program  of  present  and  future  activity 
that  gives  promise  of  a  widespread  campaign  for  inter- 
nationalism when  once  the  war  closes  [see  THE  SURVEY 
for  June  10,  1916,  pp.  279-281]. 

The  Woman's  Peace  Party,  that  met  at  the  Hague  in 
1915,  gave  rise  to  woman's  peace  parties  in  all  important 
countries,  and  they  are  working  not  merely  for  a  cessation 
of  this  war,  but  for  the  prevention  of  war  in  the  future 
through  the  creation  of  better  international  organization. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  campaign  for  inter- 
nationalism, never  before  have  there  been  such  potent 
arguments  in  its  favor  as  in  the  face  of  its  arch  enemy — 
war. 
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THE  MONTH 

BOTH  for  what  was  done  and  for 
what  was  mercifully  left  undone, 
Washington  has  been  the  center 
of  interest  for  social  workers  the  past 
month. 

The  rural  credits  bill  has  become  law 
and  President  Wilson's  appointments  to 
the  supervisory  board  which  will  admin- 
ister it  are  widely  approved — five  sizable 
men  who  combine  the  necessary  experi- 
ence of  fanning  and  of  rural  banking. 
It  will  not  solve  the  country-life  problem 
to  any  great  degree — put  people  back  on 
the  farm,  or  cure  the  growth  of  farm 
tenancy  with  its  hosts  of  drab,  slack 
farmers  skinning  the  land  and  headed 
for  an  old  age  in  the  poorhouse.  But  it 
will  offer  loans  on  land  and  improve- 
ments to  solvent  farmers,  big  or  little, 
on  easy  terms,  much  as  commercial  banks 
carry  the  business  men  of  the  country. 

President  Wilson  himself  made  a  call 
on  the  Senate  to  urge  the  passage  of 
the  federal  workmen's  compensation  bill 
and  the  federal  child  labor  bill.  Both 
have  passed  the  House  in  this  and  earlier 
sessions.  There  is  said  to  be  no  oppo- 
sition now  to  the  compensation  bill  and 
its  enactment  is  almost  certain. 

The  child  labor  bill  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  steering  committee,  which 
favors  it.  and  it  has  the  united  support 
of  the  Republicans.  The  only  opposi- 
tion is  from  a  half  dozen  irreconcilable 
senators  from  southern  cotton  mill  states, 
who,  without  help  from  their  colleagues, 
are  reduced  to  parliamentary  sharp  prac- 
tice, such  as  the  attempt  to  join  in  one 
bill  the  immigration  measure,  which 
President  Wilson  would  probably  veto, 
and  the  child  labor  bill,  which  he  now 
champions.  Politics  is  counted  on  as  an 
aid  to  social  service  in  avoiding  the  of- 
fering of  such  a  Hobson's  choice  to  the 
White  House,  for  the  Democrats  realize 
that  failure  to  enact  the  child  labor  bill 
will  be  flung  at  them  from  every  stump 
from  the  adjournment  of  Congress  the 
middle  of  August  until  election  day. 

In  one  month  we  have  run  the  whole 
scale  from  apparently  inevitable  war  with 
Mexico  to  apparently  inevitable  peace. 
The  country  spoke  out,  widely  and  louc!- 


ly,  for  peace.  On  July  31  the  issue  was 
not  war  or  peace  but  the  exact  scope 
of  the  international  commission  which  is 
agreed  to  on  General  Carranza's  sugges- 
tion— whether  it  shall  go  into  our  rela- 
tions with  Mexico  in  general  or  shall 
confine  itself  to  the  border  troubles  which 
are  the  outstanding  feature  of  those  re- 
lations. 

Destitution  among  the  families  o)  the 
militiamen  in  Texas  has  added  a  new 
twist  to  the  army  bill.  The  Senate  pro- 
poses to  add  an  appropriation  of  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars  for  their  relief  at 
not  more  than  $50  a  month  per  family. 
The  amendment  does  not  specify  as  to 
how  this  fund  would  be  administered — 
whether  through  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  the  Red  Cross  or  the  local  relief 
societies  in  the  cities  where  the  depend- 
ent families  live.  It  has  raised  sharp 
questions  as  to  why  married  men  should 
be  kept  at  the  border;  or,  if  they  are  to 
be  kept,  why  the  government  should  not 
pay  them  a  living  wage  instead  of  the 
$15  which  is  pin-money  for  an  unmarried 
man ;  why  the  United  States  should  ex- 
pect to  get  its  police  work  done  in  part 
at  the  expense  of  wives  and  babies  of 
the  young  fellows  who  joined  the  militia 
from  patriotic  or  athletic  motives. 

Ceaare  in   New    York  Evening  Post 


THE  SHAME  OF  IT 


New  York  city's  epidemic  of  infantile 
paralysis — acute  anterior  poliomyelitis — 
has  focused  the  attention  of  the  country 
on  this  scourge  of  childhood,  which 
spreads  from  an  unknown  germ  by  un- 
known means  and  appears  to  be  endemic 
in  widely  scattered  states,  ready  to  break 
loose  under  favorable  conditions. 

Starting  in  a  section  of  Brooklyn, 
where  its  kinship  with  poverty  and  the 
ignorance  that  goes  with  poverty  has 
been  traced  by  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities,  it  has  spread  to  various 
partjs  of  Greater  New  York.  And  fleeing 
families  are  charged  with  having  carried 
it  to  many  towns  in  nearby  states. 

This  led  to  tardy  quarantines  which 
have  sent  back  to  New  York  all  families 
with  children  found  on  arriving  trains 
and  placed  policemen  at  the  town  limits 
not  to  pinch  speeding  automobiles  but 
to  stop  them  if  any  of  their  passengers 
were  under  sixteen.  The  various  and 
puzzling  brands  of  local  quarantine  are 
tending  now  to  settle  down  to  a  standard 
of  admitting  children  who  have  the  De- 
partment of  Health  certificate  declaring 
them  free  of  disease  and  from  houses 
that  have  not  been  infected,  followed  by 
a  two-weeks'  period  of  inspection  or 
quarantine. 

All  laboratories  in  the  city  are  at  work 
in  efforts  to-  isolate  the  germ.  The  fed- 
eral Public  Health  Service  is  helping  in 
both  research  and  in  quarantine.  The 
Department  of  Health  has  organized  a 
large  committee  of  physicians  and  has 
now  called  together  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  medical  men  from 
all  over  the  country.  The  whole  city 
is  being  cleaned  up  and  elaborate 
plans  are  now  making  for  the  hospital 
and  nursing  after-care  which  reduce  the 
paralysis  resulting  from  poliomyelitis  to 
its  lowest  terms.  In  9  weeks  there  have 
been  3,964  cases  and  841  deaths. 

For  the  third  month — thirteen  long 
weeks  of  it — the  garment  strike  in  N.-w 
York  city  must  figure  in  this  column. 
Last  week  the  strike  was  apparently  set- 
tled, but  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  workers  and  the  man- 
ufacturers were  so  unpopular  with  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  workers  that  they 
were  not  even  submitted  on  referendum. 
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Aside  from  increased  wages  for 
operatives,  the  chief  features  of  the  use- 
less agreement  were  the  re-establishment 
of  the  right  of  the  employers  to  lock 
out  their  men,  and  of  the  men  to  strike. 
That,  in  a  word,  left  things  where  they 
were  before  the  time  of  the  protocol, 
which  was  abrogated  by  the  employers. 

It  is  said  the  plan  was  favored  by  the 
controlling  group  of  the  most  reaction- 
ary manufacturers  and  by  the  most  radi- 
cal of  the  workers,  both  of  whom  prefer 
to  fight  out  their  differences  without  in- 
terference by  an  impartial  body.  The 
great  majority  of  both  employers  and 
workers  are  believed  to  favor  outside 
adjudication  of  disputes  and,  with  that  in 
mind,  the  continuance  of  the  strike  be- 
comes a  further  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  to  set  up  again  the  protocol 
or  something  like  it. 

There  is  renewed  expectation  that  the 
federal  government  will  attempt  to  medi- 
ate and  perhaps  to  make  a  study  of  the 
complicated  cloak,  suit  and  skirt  trade  with 
its  great  seasonal  fluctuations  and  its  de- 
pendence on  the  whim  of  fashion.  Mean- 
time "economic  pressure"  grows  stronger 
on  both  sides.  The  manufacturers  should 
now  have  every  machine  running  to  ca- 
pacity in  making  up  their  fifty  million 
dollars  of  fall  orders.  And  the  families 
of  great  numbers  of  the  60,000  strikers 
are  in  dire  straits. 

A  strike,  like  an  army,  moves  on  its 
belly.  The  Citizens'  Committee  is  in 
urgent  need  of  funds  to  help  with  food 
and  rent.  And  the  Woman's  Trade 
Union  League,  which  began  by  giving 
out  89  quarts  of  milk  the  first  day,  and 
then  giving  out  the  thousand  quarts  a 
day  which  were  presented  to  it  by  Na- 
than Straus,  is  running  into  debt  to  meet 
the  expense  of  the  10,000  quarts  daily 
which  have  been  given  out  to  strikers' 
children. 

Particularly  significant  at  a  time  when 
the  New  York  cloakmakers'  strike  is  fo- 
cusing attention  on  the  garment  industry, 
are  the  minimum  wage  rates  recommend- 
ed by  the  Women's  Clothing  "Wage  Board 
in  Massachusetts.  This  board  asks  that 
after  February  1,  1917,  experienced 
women  employes  in  cloak,  suit,  skirt,  dress 
and  waist  shops  receive  not  less  than 
$8.75  for  a  full  week's  work,  that  inex- 
perienced women  be  paid  not  less  than 
$7  and  girls  not  less  than  $6. 

Although  the  budget  estimated  by  the 
board  for  a  self-supporting  woman  in 
Massachusetts  called  for  a  weekly  mini- 
mum rate  of  $8.98,  a  reduction  of  23 
cents  was  conceded  the  manufacturers 
in  the  wage-determination  on  account  of 
the  hardship  that  would  be  wrought  by 
a  too  abrupt  change.  In  preparing  the 
budget  the  board  desired  to  go  on  record 
as.  favoring  the  inclusion  of  an  item 
of  26  cents  for  savings,  though  it  makes 
clear  that  the  amount  was  not  an  at- 
tempt to  provide  insurance  against  sea- 
sonal employment  which  would  require 
a  much  larger  sum.  After  a  public  hear- 


ing on  August  3,  the  recommendations 
of  the  board  will  go  for  confirmation  to 
the  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Com- 
mission. 

A  Pan-American  labor  movement, 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  leading, 
may  come  out  of  the  efforts  of  organized 
labor  in  both  countries  to  avoid 
war. — 'Thomas  Mott  Osborne  is  back  at 
the  head  of  Sing  Sing,  cleared  of  the 
charges  brought  by  a  grand  jury.  The 
men  welcomed  him  home  with  a  celebra- 
tion that  started  like  a  college  class-day 
frolic  and  ended  with  a  serious  ceremony 
in  which  the  degree  of  "Doctor  of  Hu- 
manity" was  conferred  on  him  and  on 
the  retiring  warden,  George  W.  Kirch- 
wey. — William  H.  Davenport  has  been 
deposed  as  head  of  the  Maryland  State 
Board  of  Aid  and  Charities  to  make 
room  for  a  Republican  state  senator.  A 
large  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  resent- 
ment of  church  charitable  institutions  at 
the  board's  inspections  and  at  the  new 
law  placing  state  subsidies  to  private  in- 
stitutions on  a  per  capita  basis. — Read- 
ers of  the  article  by  Frederic  C.  Howe, 
commissioner  of  immigration  at  Ellis  Is- 
land, in  the  May  once-a-month  edition 
of  THE  SURVEY  [May  6]  will  find  there, 
two  months  before  they  were  made,  the 
answer  to  most  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Mr.  Howe  by  Congressman  Will- 
iam S.  Bennet  of  New  York.  That  he 
is  fostering  immorality,  Mr.  Howe  vigor- 
ously denies.  But  that  he  is  admitting 
both  men  and  women  to  the  outdoor 
recreation  ground,  and  that  he  is  trying 
to  make  detention  easier  and  perhaps 
even  productive  of  good  for  the  women 
held  on  charges  of  having  lived  immoral 
lives,  he  not  only  admits  but  is  proud  of. 

ELLIS  ISLAND  COOL    UNDER 
SHOWERS  OF  SHRAPNEL 

AT  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
just  four  hours  after  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  munitions  had  exploded 
only  a  mile  away,  patients  in  the  Ellis 
Island  hospitals  settled  down  to  finish  the 
sleep  which  had  been  so  alarmingly  in- 
terrupted. Breakfast  was  served  on 
schedule  time,  and  the  hospital  routine 
has  continued  without  break  ever  since. 
Visiting  the  little  islands  of  the  immi- 
grant station  group  a  day  after  the  ex- 
plosion, one  feels  that  he  is  treading 
ground  where  surely  a  miracle  has  been 
wrought.  For  shrapnel  and  bullets  rained 
down  upon  buildings  and  grounds;  win- 
dows were  blown  out ;  locks  and  hinges 
were  wrenched  away :  tiles  loosened  in 
patches  upon  the  roofs ;  window  panes 
and  transoms  were  either  pulverized,  bit- 
ten into,  or  jarred  into  patterns  like  all- 
over  lace, — yet  of  the  more  than  500 
persons  on  the  islands,  not  one  was  seri- 
ously injured.  There  were  a  few  cuts 
from  broken  glass;  several  bumps  for 
those  who  standing,  were  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  the  first  concussion,  but  that 
was  all. 


One  surgeon  who  at  the  time  of  the 
shock  was  standing  by  a  window  watch- 
ing the  fire  at  Black  Tom's  Island,  was 
dashed  against  the  wall  at  least  fifteen 
feet  away.  But  even  among  the  sickest, 
there  was  not  an  instant's  panic.  One 
woman  became  hysterical,  and  one  man 
in  the  psychopathic  ward  who  had  been 
growing  more  insane  daily,  became  vio- 
lent ;  but  the  rule  of  discipline  held  well 
at  the  crisis,  and  the  steadiness  of  staff 
and  attendants  spread  to  the  patients. 

"Everybody  on  duty.  Keep  cool.'' 
Half  an  hour  after  the  orders  were  given, 
the  sick  in  Third  Island  hospital  (the 
contagious  diseases  hospital),  were  trans- 
ferred through  smoke  and  falling  missiles, 
and  isolated  in  a  wing  of  the  genera) 
building;  those  in  Second  Island  were 
out  on  the  grounds  farthest  away  from 
the  flying  sparks  and  heat  of  the  blaze. 
The  detained  immigrants  in  the  main 
building  were  taken  ashore  while  the 
danger  of  fire  threatened,  but  returned 
in  a  few  hours. 

A  special  danger  threatened  from  the 
barges  moored  at  Black  Tom's  Islana, 
which  broke  away  from  their  moorings 
and  drifted  down  upon  the  Ellis  Island 
piers.  But  they  touched  gently,  and 
there  was  not  shock  enough  to  set  off 
the  explosives.  The  immigration  attend- 
ants kept  the  fire  hose  playing  upon  them 
till  they  were  drenched  into  harmless- 
ness.  Two  laden  with  dynamite  drifted 
past  the  island,  one  passing  through  a 
little  channel  barely  fifty  feet  wide  be- 
tween the  pier  and  an  anchored  dredge. 
The  other  grazed  the  edge  by  the  gen- 
eral building  and  went  out  into  the  gen- 
eral stream. 

There  is  still  a  cloud  of  white  smoke 
rising  from  the  smouldering  piers  and 
boats  of  the  storage  company.  Down 
the  bay  float  shattered  logs,  and  timbers, 
boxes  wrenched  apart  scorched  by  the 
flame  of  the  explosion  of  their  contents; 
here  and  there,  ominous  black  painted 
cases,  with  iron  bands  still  in  place, — 
safe  now  only  because  they  are  soaked 
through  and  through.  Weird-looking 
makeshifts  of  window-shade  and  mos- 
quito-netting bulge  out  where  clear  win- 
dow-panes should  be.  The  maniac  paces 
back  and  forth  in  the  screened  porch  of 
the  psychopathic  ward,  stroking  his 
head,  hopelessly  restless,  breaking  forth 
into  a  flood  of  vehement  words  when 
anyone  passes.  Attendants  arc  still 
sweeping  up  baskets  of  shattered  glass 
from  the  usually  immaculate  floors. 

But  otherwise  Ellis  Island  is  itself 
again.  A  few  thousands  of  dollars  will 
repair  the  damage  to  property.  During 
Sunday,  immigrants  arriving  were  held 
on  their  steamers.  But  beyond  this  de- 
tention of  a  few  hours,  the  routine  of 
the  station  is  uninterrupted.  And  the 
prevailing  mood  of  the  island  personnel 
is  decidedly  matter  of  fact.  They  do 
not  undervalue  the  seriousness  of  the 
crisis;  but  what  should  be  done  with  a 
crisis  except  meet  it? 
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"Great  credit  is  due  to  the  hospital 
staff  and  attendants,"  said  Dr.  J.  C. 
Perry,  chief  medical  officer.  "Yet  what 
is  the  service  for?  If  I  didn't  know  that 
those  men  and  women  were  equal  to  an 
emergency,  they  would  not  be  there." 

OPEN  PLUMBING  FOR  THE 
OCEAN 

Y  the  way,  as  a  point  of  com- 
munity  psychology,"  writes  a 
SURVEY  reader  from  Pennsylvania,  "don't 
you  find  people  resenting  the  sharks  in 
festal  Jersey  waters  as  something  not 
quite  nice !  It  is  somehow  so  much  like 
having  the  plumber  or  the  paperhanger 
find  creeping,  man-eating  invaders  in  the 
kitchen  cupboard  and  coming  up  the 
pipes.  Atlantic  City  is  the  spring  play- 
ground for  coal  region  people,  and  we 
feel  horribly  annoyed  and  shamefaced  at 
the  front  page  yellow  journalizing  of  the 
sharks.  No  really  right  family,  we  feel, 
would  have  sharks !" 

THE   MEN   WHO    COME   BACK 
FROM  THE  FRONT 

THIS   is   an   extract   from   a   letter 
from   Sweden,   received    by  David 
Starr  Jordan : 

"I  went  lately  to  Hallsberg,  four  hours 
by  train  from  Stockholm,  to  see  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war. 
The  first  train  that  arrived  was  from 
Russia,  sixteen  cars,  bringing  back  Ger- 
man prisoners  of  war.  When  the  long 
train  pulled  into  the  station,  every  door- 
way was  filled  with  broken,  mutilated 
men.  These  got  out  as  well  as  they 
could,  most  of  them  with  only  one  leg, 
some  without  arms,  many  with  distorted 
faces,  all  of  them  crippled  and  ruined 
for  life. 

"But  worst  of  all  was  the  look  in  their 
faces.  Their  spirit  was  broken.  They 
were  only  husks  of  men.  They  seemed 
as  if  they  had  been  created  and  the 
breath  of  life  had  not  been  given  them. 
We  had  quantities  of  cigars,  cigarets, 
chocolate  for  them,  but  they  wanted  post- 
cards and  we  bought  dozens  and  dozens 
on  which  they  might  write  to  relatives 
or  friends. 

"The  car  with  tuberculosis  patients  was 
a  dreadful  sight.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the 
sorrow  of  the  world  were  in  that  train, 
and  yet  three  times  a  week  it  goes  down 
to  Hallsberg — three  times  each  way, 
loaded  down  to  the  last  bed  with  broken 
men.  When  I  would  lean  over  them  and 
say,  'Ich  glaube  dass  Frieden  bald 
Kommt,'  their  faces  would  light  up  as 
if  they  saw  a  vision  and  they  would 
whisper  back  in  German,  'That  is  good, 
we  have  had  enough  of  war.'  Poor 
souls,  their  day  of  peace  is  very  near. 

"Next  I  went  into  a  locked  car,  full  of 
poor  crazy  creatures  with  a  Red  Cross 
nurse  and  a  Swedish  prince  who  was 
distributing  bags  of  chocolate.  The 
prince  could  speak  but  little  English.  He 
wished  to  say  that  the  men  were  insane 


RACIAL  APPEALS  FOR  PEACE 


L^ACH  dot  indicates  the  birthplace  of 
-*—'  the  father  and  mother  of  one  of  536 
young  men  from  twenty-five  universities 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Recently,  these  hyphenated-American 
students  signed  an  appeal,  stating  their 
conviction  that  European  hostilities 
should  be  brought  to  an  immediate  close 
in  as  much  as  in  their  judgment,  "no 
gain,  political,  social  or  spiritual,  can 
compensate  for  the  immeasurable  loss 
of  human  blood,  intellect  and  energy  the 
•war  entails  nor  for  the  overwhelming 
material  waste  and  distress  it  has  al- 
ready caused." 

The  parents  of  the  students  represent 
twenty-seven  different  nationalities,  and 


every  warring  country  except  Servia  and 
Montenegro.  In  addition  to  those  whose 
birthplace  is  shown  on  the  map,  four 
were  born  in  China,  six  in  Mexico,  four 
in  Japan,  two  in  the  Azores,  two  in  Cuba, 
jour  in  Nova  Scotia  and  thirty-one  in 
Canada. 

Yet  from  these  varied  racial  elements 
blended  in  this  republic  comes  the  plea 
that  "all  people  within  the  United  States 
lay  aside  passion  and  prejudice,  and  use 
all  possible  means  toward  casting  the 
undivided  influence  of  this  great  neutral 
nation  on  the  side  of  an  immediate  and 
a  lasting  peace,  based  on  the  principles 
of  international  justice  and  not  depend- 
ent on  the  fortunes  of  war." 


but  could  not  think  of  the  right  word, 
so  he  said  haltingly,  'The  men  are  all — 
fools !'  I  wanted  to  cry  that  any  man 
who  lets  himself  be  sacrificed  as  these 
men  have  been  was  indeed  a  fool.  No 
country  has  any  right  to  demand  what 
these  men  have  given.  No  cause  is 
righteous  that  demands  such  sacrifice  of 
millions  of  its  men. 

"One  man  looked  like  an  artist,  he  was 
finely  built,  extremely  refined,  but  his 
mind  was  an  absolute  blank,  as  if  para- 
lyzed by  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
The  saddest  of  all  was  one  poor  creature 
who  had  brought  back  from  the  battle- 
field only  his  fear.  He  lay  there  on  his 
bed  trembling  like  a  leaf,  the  perspira- 
tion pouring  down  his  face  in  an  agony 
of  terror.  Nowhere  did  I  see  signs  of 
glory — no  ! 

"When  I  spoke  kindly  to  the  men  they 
would  weep  and  kiss  my  hands.  -Some 
of  them  were  being  brought  from 
Siberian  prisons,  and  the  spirits  of  all 
were  broken.  There  was  no  hope  of 
life  in  them  except  when  I  spoke  of  a 
near  peace.  They  never  asked  who 
should  be  victorious.  They  only  wanted 
peace.  Some  of  the  men  were  old ; 
others  were  mere  boys.  They  wore 
cheap  suits  of  cotton  drilling.  They  had 
crutches  but  no  artificial  limbs.  All  their 
rings  had  been  taken.  Just  before  the 
men  got  back  on  the  train,  they  grouped 


themselves  and  sang  some  of  their  na- 
tional songs.  It  was  dreadful !  There 
was  no  heart  in  it,  no  joy,  no  love  of 
fatherland — only  dead  voices  and  sad, 
spiritless  faces. 

"The  next  morning  a  trainload  of  Rus- 
sian prisoners,  sixteen  long  cars  full, 
came  from  Austria  through  Germany. 
These  men  all  had  artificial  limbs.  They 
were  cheerful  and  hopeful,  for  they  had 
been  better  fed  and  nursed.  They  had 
brought  back  all  their  rings  and  were  in 
fine  physical  condition  so  far  as  muti- 
lated men  can  be.  The  faces  of  some 
of  them  will  haunt  me  forever.  One  tall, 
handsome  Russian  full  of  dash  and  fire, 
looking  every  inch  a  prince— both  hands 
gone— and  never  again  to  draw  a  line  or 
to  strike  a  musical  note.  To  say  that 
war  is  hell  gives  too  much  grace  to 
war  !" 

PEACE   MEETINGS    ON   THE 
WAR'S   ANNIVERSARY 

N  this  da>'  [August  1,  1916] 
marking  the  close  of  two  years 
of  war,  we  citizens  of  belligerent  and 
neutral  countries,  wish  to  issue  a  com- 
mon declaration  testifying  to  our  firm 
belief  in  a  better  future.  .  .  .  We 
desire  to  express  our  belief  that  aspira- 
tions toward  a  judicial  organization  of 
the  society  of  nations,  safeguarding  the 
freedom  and  rights  of  all  peoples  and 
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doing  away  with  competing  armaments 
and  hindrances  to  peaceful  economic  de- 
velopment, are  now  through  the  whole 
world  stronger  than  ever  before.  ..." 

If  the  plans  of  the  Neutral  Conference 
at  Stockholm  do  not  go  awry  this  mani- 
festo, signed  both  by  distinguished  neu- 
trals and  belligerents  and  appearing 
simultaneously  in  every  country,  will 
leaven  the  anniversary  of  the  great  war 
with  a  message  of  hope. 

Prof.  Emily  Greene  Balch  of  Welles- 
ley,  American  delegate  to  the  conference 
who  is  now  in  the  United  States,  de- 
scribes how  the  anniversary  will  be  used 
as  intensively  as  possible  to  arouse  and 
focus  peace  feeling.  Two  days  are  being 
set  aside  for  the  memorial. 

On  the  Sunday  before  or  after  August 
1,  world-wide  .  religious  services  are 
planned  in  churches  and  synagogues — a 
"day  of  humiliation  and  prayer."  The 
Pope  has  been  asked  to  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  of  the  huge  Roman  or- 
ganization and  on  August  4,  as  stated 
in  the  papers,  he  will  issue  a  peace  ency- 
clical. At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the 
Salvation  Army  undertakes  to  do  its  part 
in  belligerent  as  well  as  in  neutral  coun- 
tries. 

A  picturesque  element  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  should  be  the  pro- 
longed bell-ringing  customary  on  cere- 
monial occasions.  In  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land, Spain  and  the  United  States  simi- 
lar plans  are  being  fostered,  but  in  fight- 
ing countries  the  conference  feared  to 
secure  religious  co-operation  lest  the  re- 
sult should  be  merely  more  "prayers  for 
the  success  of  our  arms." 

The  secular  demonstrations  will  be 
undertaken  on  August  1.  While  the  Neu- 
tral Conference  is  directly  undertaking 
only  the  publication  of  peace  interviews 
and  the  securing  of  signatures  to  the 
manifesto,  almost  every  country  has  its 
committee  working  out  protests  against 
war. 

In  Holland,  for  example,  representa- 
tives from  the  forty  local  sections  of  the 
Ante-Orlog  Raad  (anti-war  council)  held 
a  preparatory  meeting  at  The  Hague,  on 
Tune  23  and  suggested  as  forms  of 
demonstration  :  public  open-air  meetings, 
interviews  in  the  local  press,  distribution 
of  peace  literature,  posters  and  the  sale 
of  peace  flowers  or  peace  devices. 

In  Switzerland,  where  the  conference 
enjoys  excellent  co-operation  through  a 
committee  especially  organized  for  its 
support  through  the  assistance  of  men 
like  Forel,  Scherer-Fullemann  and  Rap- 
pard,  and  where  peace  sentiment  is  wide- 
spread, a  special  feature  will  be  articles 
in  the  educational  press  with  appeals  to 
teachers  to  try  to  plant  in  the  children's 
hearts  love  for  all  peoples  and  races. 

In  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  like 
plans  are  under  way,  while  the  Spanish 
ambassador  has  agreed  to  send  circular 
letters  on  the  subject  from  the  confer- 
ence to  persons  and  societies  in  Spain. 

America  alone  has  not  organized  spe- 


cial demonstrations  for  August  1,  though 
the  Church  Peace  Union  is  trying  to 
stimulate  action  for  the  religious  observ- 
ance on  Sunday.  Peace  feeling  is  wide- 
spread in  America,  in  the  opinion  of 
Miss  Balch,  but  it  is  mainly  concerned 
with  America's  own  problems  and  aware 
of  the  European  conflict  "more  as  a  half 
real  moving-picture  drama  than  as  a 
close  concern  of  our  own." 

NEW   YORK  ADOPTS   THE 
DISTRICTING   PLAN 

THREE  years'  work  is  represented 
by  the  enactment  of  the  districting 
resolution  last  week  in  New  York  city 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment. This  resolution,  drafted  by  the 
Commission  on  Building  Districts  and 
Restrictions,  is  intended  to  regulate  more 
sanely  the  height  and  bulk  of  all  build- 
ings, the  area  of  courts  and  yards,  the 
location  of  trades  and  industries  and  the 
location  of  buildings  designed  for  speci- 
fied uses.  It  also  establishes  the  boun- 
daries of  districts  intended  for  varying 
purposes. 

At  the  end  the  passage  of  the  measure 
was  hastened  to  prevent  the  filing  of  hun- 
dreds of  plans  for  structures  that  would 
not  meet  the  new  requirements.  One  of 
the  aims  is  to  prevent  an  increase  of 
congestion  of  streets  and  of  subway  and 
street-car  traffic  in  sections  where  the 
business  population  is  already  too  great 
for  the  streets,  sidewalks  and  transit 
facilities. 

It  is  intended  further  to  concentrate 
manufacturing  in  localities  where  the 
products  can  be  handled  most  effectively 
and  where  its  presence  will  not  destroy 
real  estate  for  residential  and  retail  busi- 
ness purposes.  With  this  end  in  view 
the  resolution  provides  for  four  classes 
of  use  districts:  (1)  residence,  (2)  busi- 
ness, (3)  unrestricted,  (4)  undetermined. 

In  residence  districts  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness and  industry  are  excluded.  Dwell- 
ings, private  clubs  and  most  institutional 
buildings  are  permitted. 

In  business  districts,  residence  and 
business  uses  are  permitted  but  industrial 
uses  are  either  prohibited  entirely  or  are 
limited  in  the  percentage  of  floor  space 
they  may  occupy.  A  list  of  specified  in- 
dustries and  uses  of  a  clearly  obnoxious 
character  are  entirely  excluded. 

In  the  unrestricted  districts  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  development  will  be  large- 
ly industrial.  In  the  undetermined  dis- 
tricts either  a  residential,  business  or 
industrial  use  may  prove  the  most  ap- 
propriate, depending  largely  on  future 
port  and  terminal  facilities. 

The  measure  provides  for  five  classes 
of  height  districts  limiting  the  height  of 
buildings  at  the  street  line  to  a  varying 
multiple  of  the  street  width.  There  are 
also  five  classes  of  districts  with  varying 
regulations  as  to  the  size  of  yards,  courts 
and  other  open  spaces.  A  definite  method 
is  provided  'or  amending  the  districting 


resolution  under  safeguards  as  future 
needs  may  demand. 

One  great  and  immediate  result  of  the 
resolution  will  be  the  protection  of  the 
Fifth  avenue  retail  district  from  further 
encroachment  by  loft-building  factories, 
which  threatened  to  concentrate  such  a 
large  working  population  along  the  ave- 
nue as  to  interfere  seriously  with  shop- 
ping. In  fact,  the  chief  motive  that  led 
many  persons  to  support  a  districting 
proposition  was  the  cry,  ''Save  Fifth 
avenue."  This  feeling,  however,  has 
broadened  until  the  rallying  slogan  of 
the  same  and  bigger  interests  has  be- 
come instead,  "Save  New  York." 

As  a  result,  while  there  was  objection 
right  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  resolution  to  the  inclusion  of  certain 
blocks  in  certain  districts,  the  opposition 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  building 
zone  resolution  had  for  the  most  part 
died  away.  The  final  vote  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  was  eighteen  to  one. 

ONCE   MORE— WHY    DID    THE 
EASTLAND    SINK? 

ON  the  anniversary  of  the  Eastland 
disaster  last  week  report  was  made 
in  THE  SURVEY  of  the  government's  suc- 
cessful inspection  to  prevent  the  crowd- 
ing of  excursion  boats.  But  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  report  on  crowding 
gives  no  answer  to  the  question,  What 
has  become  of  the  official  inquiries  as 
to  its  cause  and  the  prevention  of  its 
recurrence  ? 

Such  inquiries  are  required  by  law 
and  were  promised  by  the  highest  gov- 
ernment officials.  Immediately  after 
the  tragedy,  President  Wilson,  through 
his  secretary,  volunteered  to  "see  to  it 
that  the  investigation  is  thorough  enough 
to  satisfy  everybody  and  that  nothing 
will  be  omitted  to  bring  forth  all  of  the 
facts  and  to  fix  the  responsibility."  The 
l>oard  of  inspectors  in  Chicago  conducted 
an  inquiry  as  required  by  statute.  Al- 
though supplemented  by  five  unofficial 
members,  appointed  by  Secretary  Red- 
field,  the  only  statement  thus  far  pub- 
lished by  this  joint  body  was  on  August 
5,  1915,  to  the  effect  that  "not  having 
completed  our  investigation  we  are  not 
prepared  at  this  time  to  express  an  opin- 
ion as  to  who  is  to  blame,  nor  what 
agencies  contributed  to  the  capsizing  of 
the  steamer  Eastland." 

This  is  the  last  that  the  public  has 
heard  of  this  departmental  inquiry  or 
of  its  recommendations  to  Congress  for 
changing  the  law  so  as  to  safeguard  life 
more  effectively  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Another  committee  of  supervising  in- 
spectors was  appointed  by  Secretary  Red- 
field  to  determine  what  improvements 
might  be  needed  in  the  steamboat  in- 
spection service  on  the  lakes.  In  report- 
ing, of  course  on  their  own  service,  this 
committee  also  was  silent  on  the  cause 
of  the  disaster. 
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This  appears  to  be  all  that  has  been 
done  in  fulfillment  of  Secretary  Red- 
field's  promise,  widely  published  in  the 
autumn  of  1915,  "to  cause  a  searching 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  administra- 
tion of  steamboat  inspection  service  un- 
der the  supervision  of  representatives  of 
the  navy  and  of  the  public  so  that  there 
shall  be  no  question  of  its  impartial  char- 
acter." 

HEALTH  AND  TRADES  FOR 
SING  SING'S  MEN 

IN  reviewing  his  work  as  warden  of 
Sing  Sing  since  December  31,  1915, 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  who  retired  July 
16  to  make  way  for  the  return  of  Thomas 
Mott  Osborne,  emphasized  the  value  of 
the  reforms  Mr.  Osborne  had  instituted 
before  his  indictment,  and  told  what  he 
himself  had  done  to  further  the  welfare 
of  Sing  Sing  inmates. 

To  one  who  has  followed  the  progress 
of  prison  reform  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Kirchwey's  brief  wardenship  has  been  a 
record  of  quiet,  consistent  accomplish- 
ment that  would  with  difficulty  be  match- 
ed by  a  similar  period  in  prison  admin- 
istration elsewhere.  In  telling  of  his 
work,  too,  which  he  did  only  when  asked 
for  an  interview,  Mr.  Kirchwey  proved 
himself  a  lucid  expositor  of  the  primary 
aims  of  the  new  penology  that  should 
give  him  a  strong  value  as  teacher  to 
the  country  at  large  as  well  as  adminis- 
trator. 

Mr.  Kirchwey  first  turned  to  the  prob- 
lem of  supplying  an  adequate  and 
nourishing  diet,  and  of  improving  the 
unwholesome  conditions  under  which 
food  was  prepared  and  served.  This 
task  called  for  something  like  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  prison  dietary  without  in- 
creasing the  cost,  which  was  limited  to 
fifteen  cents  per  day  per  man. 

Dr.  Emily  C.  Seaman,  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  working 
with  the  food  committee  of  the  prison, 
developed  a  diet  so  improved  that  in  a 
short  time  attendance  in  the  mess  hall, 
which  is  voluntary,  increased  by  40  per 
cent. 

The  next  thing  that  engaged  Warden 
Kirchwey's  attention  was  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  first  class  medical  service. 
The  inadequacy  of  compensation  allowed 
by  the  state  made  this  difficult.  The  plan 
soon  to  go  into  effect  contemplates  a 
medical  director  who  shall  be  both  sani- 
tarian and  pathologist  and  shall  devote 
all  of  his  time  to  the  prison ;  a  prison 
physician  and  an  assistant  prison  physi- 
cian, who  also  shall  devote  all  their  time 
to  the  work ;  and  a  staff  of  visiting  phy- 
sicians drawn  from  the  hospitals  and 
medical  schools  of  New  York  city.  Sev- 
eral eminent  specialists  have  already 
agreed  to  give  their  services  free  of 
charge ;  some  of  these  will  visit  the 
prison  once  a  week.  The  completed  plan 
calls  for  an  additional  dentist,  a  nose 
and  throat  man,  a  neurologist,  and  such 


Engineering  the  Telephone 
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'HE  great  Bell  System,  with 
JL  its  telephone  highways 
connecting  the  farthest  points 
of  the  country,  is  primarily  a 
brain  creation. 

The  telephone  engineer  is 
the  genius  of  communication. 
Like  the  general  of  an  army,  he 
plans,  projects,  and  directs  his 
campaigns  far  ahead.  He  deals 
with  the  seemingly  impossible 
— transforming  ideas  and  ideals 
into  concrete  facts. 

His  problems  may  involve 
doubling  the  capacity  of  a  city's 
underground  telephone  system, 
or  the  building  of  a  transconti- 
nental line,  or  a  serious  war- 
shortage  of  supplies  needed  in 
telephone  work. 


Whatever  the  difficulties,  they 
must  be  overcome  so  that  the 
progress  of  the  telephone  shall 
continue  equal  to  the  ever- 
growing needs  of  the  people. 

It  is  not  enough  to  provide 
only  for  the  present — the  future 
must  be  anticipated  and  dis- 
counted. 

In  the  Bell  System,  more  than 
two  thousand  highly  efficient 
engineers  and  scientists  are  con- 
stantly working  on  the  complex 
problems  of  the  telephone 
business. 

As  a  result,  the  service  keeps 
step  with  present  requirements 
and  the  assurance  is  given  to 
every  subscriber  that  the  Bell 
System  is  prepared  for  whatever 
the  future  develops. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


IN     THE     HEART     OF     SHOPPING     DISTRICT 

TOWER  BROS.  STATIONERY  CO. 

WHOLESALE  f*.m^     -    ^— .  ^^  _  .  mm  p^  4^         LOOSE   LEAF 

RETAIL   AND  Q  A  I  fl  l\l  ••    I?  W  DEVICES 

MANUFACTURING         ^      |      /^      |      |  VX   I  ll    C.   l\  O  A  SPECIALTY 

PRINTING,  LITHOGRAPHING,  ENGRAVING 


BLANK  BOOKS  TO  ORDER,  OFFICE,  RAILROAD 
AND   BANK  SUPPLIES 


23  WEST  23d  STREET 

TELEPHONE     2323     GRAMERCY 


NEW  YORK 

MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN 
PROMPT     ATTENTION 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are  i  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  105  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  young  man  trained  and  ex- 
perienced in  Organized  Charity  for  execu- 
tive Secretary.  State  age,  married  or 
single,  general  education,  professional 
training,  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Social  Service  Bureau  of  Spokane. 

WANTED  responsible  secretary  know- 
ing French  and  German  Medical  work. 
Address  2350  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AS  EXECUTIVE  or  first  assistant  in 
large  Health  Center  or  similar  work,  by 
college  woman  with  10  years'  experience 
in  health  education  and  administration ; 
particularly  interested  in  field  teaching  of 
students,  in  organization  and  research. 
Address  2319,  SURVEY. 

SCHOOL  of  Philanthrophy  graduate  spe- 
cially trained  in  pageantry,  dramatic  and 
general  recreation,  with  volunteer  and  pro- 
fessional experience,  now  engaged,  wishes 
position  in  community  center  or  other  recre- 
ation work.  Address  2343,  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  graduate  with  knowledge  of 
Slavic  languages,  experienced  in  different 
phases  of  social  work  desires  position  in 
community  or  employees'  welfare  work. 
Address  2352,  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  social  worker  who  is  a  grad- 
uate nurse  desires  position.  Address  2353, 
SURVEY. 

SECRETARY,  skilful,  efficient,  educated, 
energetic  woman  wants  new  opportunity; 
adaptable  research  or  investigation;  con- 
nected with  social  agencies  of  high  order. 
Address  2354  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  woman,  with  training  in  insti- 
tutional administration,  wants  position  as 
superintendent  of  institution.  Five  years' 
experience  in  organized  charity  and  settle- 
ment work.  Address  2355  SURVEY. 

AN  EASTERN  GENTLEMAN,  EX- 
PERIENCED AS  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  AN  ORPHANAGE,  DESIRES  A 
SIMILAR  POSITION  IN  AN  INSTI- 
TUTION ADVOCATING  ADVANCED 
IDEAS.  ADDRESS  2356  SURVEY. 

SCHOOLS 

PLAYGROUND   TRAINING 

PESTALOZZI-FROEBEt  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A  Normal  School  for  Playground  Workers 

Classrooms  ooerlook  Lake  Michigan.  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  1 9 

Diploma,  2  years.  Folk  Dancing.  Pageantry. 
GaniCH.  Story  Telling  G\mnasiuin.  Plnviirounct 
Practice.  Stiong  Faculty  Accredited.  Fnr  Jiiux- 
traterl  Bulletin  address  Registrar,  Box  10,  6I6-2S 
So.  Michigan  Blvd.  Chicago. 


The  New  York  Training  School 
for    Community    Workers    an- 
nounces the  opening  of  its  second  year 
of  LECTURES    AND   PRACTICAL 
WORK,  beginning  October  11,1916. 

For  information  address  Executive  Secretary 

70  Fifth  Avenue       New  York  City 


other  specialists  as  may  be  necessary. 

These  services,  together  with  that  of 
the  new  psychiatric  ward  described  in 
last  week's  SURVEY,  led,  said  Mr.  Kirch- 
wey,  up  to  the  capstone  of  his  aim,  which 
was  to  prepare  men  to  earn  an  honest 
living  when  they  left  prison.  Upon  in- 
vestigation, he  said,  he  discovered  that 
from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  the 
men  in  Sing  Sing  had  never  done  an 
honest  day's  work  in  their  lives.  They 
had  come  to  prison  without  a  vocation, 
trade  or  calling,  and  they  were  going 
out  in  the  same  condition.  Some  of  them 
were  always  looking  in  prison  for  a 
softer  job,  for  they  had  had  no  training 
or  habits  of  industry.  With  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  they  found  them- 
selves when  discharged  incapable  of 
earning  an  honest  living  and  almost  in- 
evitably turned  back  into  ways  of  crime. 

Courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  tele- 
graphy, stenography  and  automobile  re- 
pairing, recently  instituted  when  Mr. 
Kirchwey  became  warden,  had  already 
outrivaled  in  popularity  the  traditional 
educational  work  of  the  prison.  With 
these  to  build  upon,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  and 
the  state  commissioner  of  education,  the 
prison  obtained  the  services  of  a  voca- 
tional expert,  L.  A.  Wilson,  who  has 
worked  out  a  comprehensive  plan  of  in- 
dustrial and  vocational  training  for  the 
inmates.  The  old  power-house  has  been 
converted  into  a  vocational  school.  It 
is  expected,  said  Mr.  Kirchwey,  that 
before  the  summer  is  over  at  least  600 
men  will  be  at  work  in  the  vocational 
schools  and  evening  classes  of  the  prison. 

In  order  that  this  industrial  training 
shall  be  effective,  said  Mr.  Kirchwey, 
there  must  be  industries  in  which  the 
men  can  develop  proficiency.  It  may  still 
be  necessary,  he  said,  to  retain  Sing  Sing 
as  a  prison  in  which  the  industrial  arts 
are  taught  and  practiced. 

After  a  brief  vacation  Mr.  Kirchwey 
will  become  associated  in  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  prison  depart- 
ment with  James  M.  Carter,  superintend- 
ent of  state  prisons. 

KEEPING  DOWN  THE  CURVES 
OF  AN  EPIDEMIC 

ALTHOUGH  in  many  localities  the 
shotgun  quarantine  system  prevails 
— the  system  at  which  the  North 
used  to  laugh  during  southern  yellow 
fever  epidemics — there  is  evident  a  tend- 
ency toward  agreement  concerning  the 
best  measures  for  control  of  the  polio- 
myelitis situation  in  and  near  New  York 
city. 

Telegrams  from  several  state  Boards 
of  Health  show  that  not  exclusion  but 
observation  is  proving  to  be  the  most  sat- 
isfactory procedure.  New  Hampshire 
has  no  quarantine  but  will  keep  children 
under  observation  for  two  weeks.  Penn- 
sylvania quarantines  only  those  sick  with 


FOR  THE  HOME 


"Five-Cent  Meals."  I0c;  "Food 
Values."  I Oc;  "Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing,"  lOc:  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap- 
pliances," 15c;  "The  Profession  of  Home-Making, 
Home  Study.  Domestic  Science  Courses.  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  West  69th  SL.Chicaio 

Recreation  Equipment.  , 

Playground  and  Recreation  Center  Directors  and  Leaders, 
Park  Commissioners  and  Superintendents,  Civic  Improvement 
Committees.  Superintendents  of  Childrens*  Institutions,  Head 
Workers  ol  Settlements,  Directors  of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs 
and  Manufacturers  Maintaining  Welfare  Departments  will  find 
this  Directory  helpful  when  planning  and  ordering  Recreation 
Equipment.  If  the  Equipment  you  want  is  not  listed  here  write 
to  Recreation  Department,  The  Survey.  We  will  be  glad  to 
locate  it  for  you. 


Giant  All  Steel  Playground  Apparatus 


Sold  Direct  from  Factory. 
Liberal  Discounts  to  School* 

Slides,  Giant  Strides,  Merry- 
gorounds.  Swings,  See-saws. 
Bars,  Rings,  Trapeze,  Basket 
Balls,  Goals,  Complete  line  of 
Sporting  Goods,  etc..  etc. 
Giant  Apparatus  is  construct- 
ed so  that  erection  cost  is  very 
small. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  14  and 
let  us  assist  in  your  selections. 


GIANT  MFG.  CO. 

228  SOUTH  MAIN 
COUNCIL  BLUFFS  -  IOWA 


Tothill  Playgraund 
Apparatus 

Endorsed  by  United  States  Government 


Every  Playground  in  Chicago  is  equipped 
with  Tothill's  Playground  Apparatus. 
Originator  of  Guaranteed  Playground 
Apparatus  made  for  Safety,  Durability 
and  Comfort. 

W.  S.  TOTHILL 

World's  Largest  Playground  Apparatus  Manufacturer 
Tothill  Building,  Chicago,  Ills. 


S 


PALDING  PLAY  APPARATUS 

—  Of  Quality  Uneicelled  — 
Catalog  Sent  on  Request 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Inc., 


College  Students  Run 
Seashore  Hotel 

College  Hall  is  being  run  by  students 
from  Household  Science  Department  of 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  under 
skillful  guidance  of  an  expert.  Home 
like;  table  served  daintily.  All  rooms 
light  and  airy,  corner  house,  one  block 
from  beach.  Congenial  crowd.  College 
day,  July  29.  No  infantile  paralysis  or 
sharks.  Moderate  rates.  For  circular, 
address  19  Main  ave..  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

ENGLISH -ITALIAN   PHRASE    BOOK 
FOR   SOCIAL   WORKERS 

A  phrase  book  for  social  worker*,  teachers,  phyiicians 
and  nurses.    Heaan  cover  paper.   PostpaiJ  75  cents.   Physi- 
cians' Supplement,  25  cents  a  copy.    Remit  by  check  or 
money  order;    payable  to 
EDITH  WALLER  (Morriitown.  New  Jersey) 


poliomyelitis.  Maine  will  keep  children 
under  observation,  isolating  strictly  any 
suspicious  cases.  Vermont  will  observe 
children  under  fifteen  for  two  weeks, 
and  parents  entering  the  state  with  chil- 
dren must  report  to  the  local  health  of- 
ficer within  twenty-four  hours  of  ar- 
rival. \o  visitors  from  infected  dis- 
tricts may  enter  Rhode  Island ;  inspec- 
tors at  all  boats  and  trains  will  take  the 
names  of  families  with  children. 

The  health  officers  of  Union  county, 
N.  J.,  have  held  a  conference  with  the 
federal  Public  Health  Service  and  have 
agreed  to  keep  children  under  observa- 
tion for  two  weeks  instead  of  excluding 
them. 

In  the  application  of  interstate  quar- 
antine rules,  an  eleven-hour  day  is  the 
working  schedule  of  the  federal  Public 
Health  Service,  whose  offices  are  open 
from  7.30  A.M.  to  6.30  P.M.,  and  all 
through  Sunday  morning.  Daily  the  files 
at  railway  station  information  desks  grow 
more  bulky  as  reports  come  in  concern- 
ing quarantine  conditions  at  local  points 
along  the  various  lines. 

"People  were  scared  when  they  first 
saw  the  federal  doctors,"  said  an  informa- 
tion clerk.  "They  thought  they  were 
soldiers  because  of  the  khaki,  and  that 
therefore  things  must  be  very  bad.  But 
we  don't  hear  .so  much  of  that  now : 
mostly  folks  want  to  know  what's  wanted 
of  them.  Oh.  of  course  some  of  them 
are  mixed  up  yet."  And  he  smilingly 
turned  to  entangle  a  few  such. 

Wherever  there  is  a  "health"  sign, 
there  you  have  opportunity  to  see  with 
what  drab  and  deadly  precision  the  rou- 
tine record-keeping  must  go  on.  The 
thermometer  may  soar  heavenward ; 
humidity  may  enfold  you  like  a  moist 
blanket;  nevertheless,  if  these  certifi- 
cates are  to  be  of  value  later,  every 
detail  must  be  complete  and  in  place. 

Questions  already  answered  a  hun- 
dred times  in  every  known  form  of  pub- 
licity, must  be  answered  the  hundred-and- 
first  time.  Paterfamilias  must  be  shown 
that  his  is  by  no  means  the  "special  case'' 
he  thought  it<  No  matter  how  large  his 
income,  if  he  is  leaving  New  York  with 
children  under  fifteen  years,  he  must 
have  a  certificate  that  his  house  is  free 
from  infection.  Materfamilias,  suspi- 
cious and  half-resentful,  must  be  reas- 
sured for  the  khaki  doctor's  refusal  to 
give  her  an  interstate  certificate  for  her 
trip  to  Peekskill.  Here  are  a  few  ways 
in  which  "some  of  them  are  still  mixer! 
up": 

A  man  approaches  the  federal  desk,  his 
little  boy  clinging  with  both  hands  to 
father's  fingers.  "I  take  my  boy  for  a 
little  trip.  You  write  me  he's  all  well, 
yes?" 

Public  Health  Service  doctor:  "You 
must  get  your  writing  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  They  will  give  you  your 
certificate." 

Man  :  "But  they  say  they  no  more  ex- 
amine children.  You  do  that  at  station. 
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The  Survey  accepts  only  the  advertisements  of  reliable  banking  firms,  brokers, 
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Corn  Belt  Farm  Loans 

offered  and  recommended  by  The  Merchants  Loan 
and  Trust  Company— the  Oldest  Bank  in  Chicago. 

These  loans  are  all  secured  by  First  Mortgages  on 
improved  farms  of  established  value  in  the  Com  Belt  —  the 
safest  farm  loan  section  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
made  only  after  thorough  and  exhaustive  personal  inves- 
tigation and  never  for  more  than  one -half  the  value  of 
the  land  alone. 

No  investor  purchasing  these  mortgages  has  ever  failed 
to  receive  principal  and  interest  when  due. 

At  present,  these  loans  are  being  sold  to  net  5%. 

A  detailed  list  and  description  of  loans  aggregating 
any  amount  you  state,  will  be  sent  upon  request 

Our  service  includes  the  examination  and 
approval  of  title  by  the  Bank's  ottn  attorneys,  an 
inspection  of  the  property  by  our  own  salaried  exam- 
iner, the  certification  that  all  taxes  are  paid  as  they 
mature,  the  collection  and  remittance  of  interest  and 
principal,  and  the  facilities  for  renewal  or  substitu- 
tion of  mortgages  at  current  rates,  all  without  charge 
to  the  investor. 

FARM  LOAN  DEPARTMENT 

F.  W.  THOMPSON.  Vice-President  (in  Charge) 
112  We*t  Adams  Street,  Chicago 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS  -TEN'MILLION'DOLLARSJ 


6%  Farm  Land  Bonds 

For  Amounts  of  $100,  $500,  $1000  and  Larger 

Serial   Payments. 

The  security  is  indestructible. 

The  income  is  dependable. 

Land  Values  are  moderate  and  steadily  increasing. 

Loans   made   on    our   own    conservative   valuations. 

The  farms  are  located  in  a  section  of  the  United 

States    favored    by  fertile  soil,    ample  rainfall,  long 

growing     season    and     excellent    shipping    facilities. 


Send  for  Land  Bond  Circular  942J. 


&Co. 


(Established   1865) 


10  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  Civics  AND  PHILANTHROPHY 

FOURTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  OCTOBER  2,  1916 
GENERAL  TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

One-year  course  for  college  graduates.       Two-year  course  for  other 
qualified  students 

SPECIAL  PLAYGROUND  COURSE 

With  technical  classes,  at  Hull-House  Gymnasium,  in  folk  dancing,  games, 
story  telling,  dramatics,  preparation  of  pageants  and  gymnastics 

SPECIAL  COURSE  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 


For  further  information,  address  The  Dean,  2559  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 


TOOLS  ±SE 
BENCHES 


FOR 

MANUAL  TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL  or 
INDIVIDUAL  USE 

If  you  tinker  at  home  or  are  in- 
terested in  any  way  in  Manual 
Training,  you  should  know  more 

about  our  line  of  high  grade  Tools  and  Benches. 

Our  hobby  since  1848  has  always  been  "Quality.  " 

HAMIYIACHER,  SCHLEIYIIYIER  &  CO. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

4th  Avenue  and  13th  Street  New  York  since  1848 


Stnd  for  oar  special  circular  No.  53 
of  Manual  Training  Oatfh 


Rush  and  Emergency  Work  Efficiently  Handled 


B.  H.TYRREL 

Magazines,  Catalogs,  Annual  Reports 
and  all  kinds  of  commercial 

PRINTING 

Telephones:  Cortlandt  1136,  1137,  3208 


Nos.  206  and  208  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


I  am  tell." 

P.  H.  S.  officer:  "Where  do  you  live?" 

Man:  "I  live  by  Avenue  A.  I  take 
my  boy  down  to  the  health  board  and 
they  say  they  no  more  examine  children. 
And  I  tell  the  ticket  man,  and  he  will  not 
give  me  the  ticket.  I  no  understand." 

So  again  the  story  must  be  told  of 
how  the  department  opened  branch  sta- 
tions for  the  very  purpose  of  saving 
people  just  such  long  and  useless  trips 
as  this,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
infection  for  the  children  who  would 
have  to  wait  in  large  numbers. 

Another  man ;  he  proves  to  be  uninter- 
esting. He  has  his  certificate  all  secure- 
ly. He  may  gather  up  his  little  family 
and  leave  on  the  first  train.  But  he 
can't  quite  believe  that  he  is  really  se- 
cure. Back  he  comes.  He'd  like,  please,  a 
United  States  paper,  too,  from  the  khaki 
doctor. 

P.  H.  S.  officer:  "But  you  don't  need 
these  papers  except  when  you  are  going 
into  another  state,  you  know.  They  are 
for  interstate  travel.  You  have  all  you 
need  to  go  to  Albany." 

Man,  turning  away,  obedient  yet  wist- 
ful :  "But  I  likes  to  be  sure." 

A  hot,  excited  woman  with  a  bag  full 
of  parcels  and  a  suit  box,  cannot  wait 
her  turn  at  the  official  ear.  She  tugs  a 
dingy  youngster  along,  his  tears  pouring 
in  little  muddy  rivulets  down  on  his 
banana,  to  be  eaten  up  again  at  the 
next  bite,  and  brings  her  plight  to  your 
uneasy  attention. 

"Isn't  it  the  limit?  I  live  in  Jersey, 
and  now  I  can't  get  home !" 

Really.  You  had  supposed  that  com- 
muters would  not  have  any  difficulty 
about  returning. 

"Commuter!  Not  if  I  know  it.  I 
came  in  to  do  some  shopping,  and  now 
these  fool  health  officers  won't  let  me  go 
back.  And  I  don't  know  what  I'm  going 
to  do." 

Can  it  be  possible  that  she  has  brought 
that  baby  into  New  York  in  this  weather, 
in  this  epidemic,  just  to  shop  ? 

"Sure  I  did.  He  ain't  sick.  I  always 
come  in  for  the  July  sales.  There's  a 
doctor,  now." 

The  experience  has  prepared  you  to 
appreciate  most  fully  the  protest  by  Dr. 
C.  E.  Banks,  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, against  just  such  useless  travel  into 
Xe\v  York  or  out  of  it.  He  strongly 
urges  that  all  but  legitimate  travel  be 
postponed  for  the  present.  And  he  does 
not  include  in  "legitimate  travel"  either 
shopping  expeditions  or  week-end  ex- 
cursions. These  only  expose  children 
needlessly  to  a  serious  disease,  and  also 
complicate  the  quarantine  situation." 

"You  juggled  in  your  proportions," 
said  Dr.  Banks  in  reference  to  part  of 
the  note  in  last  week's  SURVEY,  "where 
you  call  our  situation  the  same  as  one 
case  in  San  Antonio.  It  is  not.  It  is 
3.000  cases  representing  3,000  foci  of  dis- 
ease, wherever  it  is,  and  such  is  a  big 
epidemic  of  a  very  serious  disease." 
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WHEN  STRAUS  AND  MITCHEL 
GET  ON  THE  JOB 

AFTER  a  brief  struggle  that  threat- 
ened to  paralyze  the  entire  passen- 
ger transportation  of  New  York  city,  the 
principal  surface  lines  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  their  striking  motormen  and 
conductors  on  August  8.  A  possible  tie- 
up  of  the  subway  and  elevated  systems 
was  averted  by  this  settlement  and  by 
an  unasked  raise  of  wages. 

The  settlement  of  the  strike  is  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Mayor  Mitchel  and 
Chairman  Oscar  S.  Straus  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  They  have  worked 
tirelessly  for  peaceful  negotiations  since 
the  New  York  transit  systems  became 
enmeshed  in  a  strike  of  the  Westchester 
county  motormen  and  conductors,  work- 
ing for  a  subsidiary  of  a  city  system, 
who  went  out  July  22  for  higher  pay, 
shorter  hours  and  union  recognition. 

These  suburban  men  have  been  organ- 
ized since  1913,  but  by  August  3  men 
hitherto  unorganized  on  the  New  York 
surface  cars  were  presenting  kindred  de- 
mands. Officials  of  the  car  lines  declared 
that  the  trouble  was  being  fomented  by 
"outside  agitators."  W.  D.  Mahon,  pres- 
idnt,  and  William  Fitzgerald,  general  or- 
ganizer, of  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Carmen,  alleged  that,  with  their  co- 
workers  in  Westchester  out,  the  men 
seized  this  opportune  moment  to  redress 
long  standing  grievances  of  hours,  wages 
and  a  spy  system. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  submitted  a  schedule 
showing  that  wages  paid  in  New  York 
(26  cents  an  hour  for  the  first  year  of 
service;  29  an  hour  for  the  next  three 
years  and  30  cents  an  hour  thereafter) 
were  lower  than  in  practically  every 
other  large  city.  He  also  explained  how 
the  "swing  run"  caused  men  to  work  fif- 
teen hours  and  sixteen  hours  a  day  by 
compelling  them  to  hang  about  the  barns 
waiting  for  cars  during  the  two-  or  three- 
hour  intervals  they  were  supposed  to  be 
off  duty. 

The  first  attempts  of  Mayor  Mitchel 
and  Chairman  Straus  to  establish  a  basis 
for  arbitration  failed  through  the  refusal 
of  Theodore  P.  Shonts,  president  of  the 
New  York  Railways  Company,  to  deal 
with  his  employes  as  members  of  the 


union  and  the  absence  in  Europe  of  Fred- 
erick \V.  Whitridge,  president  of  the 
Third  Avenue  company  in  whose  hands 
the  directors  had  placed  exclusively  the 
handling  of  labor  controversies. 

The  fact  Mr.  Whitridge  had  not  kept 
an  agreement  with  the  men  on  the  sub- 
urban lines  made  in  1913  that  all  differ- 
ences should  be  arbitrated  and  that  even 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  issue 
was  arbitrable  should  be  submitted  to  ar- 
bitrators, caused  Chairman  Straus  to  hold 
Mr.  Whitridge  directly  responsible  for 
the  Westchester  strike  and  indirectly  for 
the  strikes  that  followed. 

Constant  negotiation,  however,  between 
Mayor  Mitchel,  Chairman  Straus  and 
both  parties  to  the  controversy,  regard- 
ing suggestions,  which  the  mediating  of- 
ficials had  proposed  finally  resulted  in 
terms  of  agreement  which  were  ratified. 

Under  the  compact  the  chief  point  at 
issue,  recognition  of  the  union  is  clouded. 
While  the  right  of  employes  to  organize 
unmolested  is  the  important  point  con- 
ceded, President  Shonts  states  squarely 
there  will  be  no  recognition  of  the 
union,  meaning  apparently  its  status  as  a 
part  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor. 

The  second  clause  of  the  agreement 
gives  the  men  the  right  to  treat  with  the 
company  through  committees  appointed 
by  themselves. 

Recourse  to  arbitration  is  stipulated, 
in  the  third  provision,  by  a  board  of  three 
disinterested  persons,  each  side  to  select 
one  and  the  two  thus  selected  to  choose 
a  third.  If  they  cannot  agree,  Mr.  Straus 
is  to  choose  the  third  member.  The  spe- 
cific grievances  of  hours  and  wages  which 
contributed  to  the  present  strike  must  be 
taken  up  in  the  manner  indicated  not 
later  than  August  20.  The  demands  of 
thirty  cents  an  hour  the  first  year  of 
service  for  motormen  and  conductors  on 
electric  lines  and  thirty-three  cents  an 
hour  thereafter  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time. 

The  fourth  term  of  settlement  places 
the  direction  and  control  of  employes  in 
all  matters  looking  to  efficiency  in  the 
service  with  the  company. 

The  final  clause  guarantees  that  the 
striking  men  may  return  to  work  without 
prejudice. 


THE  GARMENT-MAKERS 
BACK  AT  WORK 

HAS    Anybody    Here    Seen    Kelly 
played   the   bands   as   throngs   of 
workingmen    and    women    marched    up 
Fourth     avenue,     New    York     city     on 
August  7. 

It  took  a  lot  of  hunting  to  find 
"Kelly",  but  everybody  did  se'e  the  ranks 
and  applaud  the  spirit  of  some  25,000 
Jewish  and  Italian  garment-workers 
who  were  returning  to  their  shops  af- 
ter a  strike  that  has  lasted  fourteen 
weeks.  There  are  still  several  thousand 
men  who  have  not  gone  back  to  work 
because  of  local  shop  troubles,  but  with 
shop  chairmen  busy  smoothing  out  mis- 
understandings all  the  60,000  strikers 
are  expected  to  be  at  their  machines 
within  a  few  days. 

A  series  of  conferences  between  offi- 
cials of  the  International  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union  and  the  Manufac- 
turers' Protective  Association  resulted 
in  four  important  changes  to  the  agree- 
ment repudiated  by  the  workers  a  fort- 
night ago  and  thus  brought  to  an  end  a 
labor  struggle  in  which  hundreds  of 
families  have  faced  starvation,  eviction, 
all  the  extremes  of  destitution. 

In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  strike 
Benjamin  Schlesinger,  president  of.  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  said  the  union  had  paid  out  cash 
strike  benefits  of  $750,000.  The  loss  to 
the  workers  in  wages  he  set  at  about 
$4,500,000.  On  the  other  hand  the  loss 
in  business  has  been  placed  at  nearly 
$40,000.000.  though  E.  J.  Wile,  president 
of  the  Manufacturers'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation declares  that  with  the  install- 
ment of  new  machinery,  the  enlarging 
of  labor  forces  and  the  increase  of  out- 
put, the  garment  industry  will  soon  be 
in  a  normal  condition. 

Under  the  amendments  now  adopted 
to  the  original  agreement  [see  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  July  29]  the  manufacturers'  as- 
sociation guarantees  to  enforce  the  con- 
tract upon  its  members  by  disciplining 
any  who  violate  the  provisions.  Italian 
workers  are  permitted  to  take  Columbus 
day  as  a  holiday  without  pay  if  they 
choose  to  do  so.  As  further  protection 
against  the  sub-contracting  system,  it  is 
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ruled  that  while  garments  on  which 
prices  have  been  settled  in  the  inside 
shop  may  be  made  in  contractors'  shops 
at  the  prices  settled,  with  reduction  to 
such  contractors  of  10  per  cent  in  the 
finishing  and  15  per  cent  in  the  operat- 
ing, such  deductions  shall  not  affect  the 
hourly  base  rates  provided — 75  cents  an 
hour  for  operating  and  55  cents  an  hour 
for  finishing. 

The  last  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  is  that  the  price  commit- 
tee may  be  elected  from  workers  who 
have  been  in  the  shop  not  less  than  four 
weeks.  The  first  agreement  set  a  period 
of  not  less  than  three  months  and  the 
union  contended  that  such  a  require- 
ment would  give  manufacturers  oppor- 
tunity to  dismiss  employes  who  showed 
sharp  ability  to  bargain  for  prices. 

No  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  pro- 
tocol which  Louis  D.  Brandeis  drew  up 
after  the  strike  of  six  years  ago  and 
under  which  every  dispute  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  reviewing  board  for  arbitra- 
tion. The  employers  count  their  victory 
of  the  elimination  of  the  "outside  con- 
ciliator" more  than  equal  to  the  conces- 
sions they  have  made  of  a  6  per  cent  ad- 
vance in  minimum  wages,  a  49-  instead 
of  50-hour  week,  the  registration  of  sub- 
contractors, the  fixing  of  piece-work 
rates  by  price  committees  in  each  shop 
aided  by  professional  price  adjusters  in 
whose  choice  the  union  will  have  an 
equal  say  with  the  association,  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  preferential  shop 
in  hiring  (not  "firing")  employes. 

The  only  machinery  now  recognized 
for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  is  the 
right  of  the  manufacturer  to  lock-out 
and  the  right  of  the  workers  to  strike. 
While  this  means  the  substitution  of  the 
old  method  of  force  for  the  new  policy 
of  arbitration  in  industrial  struggles,  the 
present  strike  has  demonstrated  the  en- 
durance and  persistence  of  both  sides  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  believed  the 
powers  of  lock-out  and  strike  will  be 
used  only  after  all  other  means  have 
failed. 

CHICAGO'S    SURVEY    OF    ITS 
MENTAL  DEFECTIVES 

DESPITE  the  advanced  policy  of 
Chicago  courts  in  adding  to  their 
equipment  psychopathic  laboratories — 
perhaps  because  of  it — the  murderous 
outbreak  of  a  crazed  Negro  has  pre- 
cipitated an  active  agitation  of  the  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  subnormality. 
While  the  courts  have  been  active  in 
examining  and  committing  dangerous 
types  of  subnormals,  the  prosecutors  and 
police  have  insisted  upon  more  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  criminal  law,  with  less 
consideration  for  the  pathological  condi- 
tion of  those  found  guilty  of  criminal 
acts.  The  assistant  state's  attorney  is 
reported  to  have  expressed  this  opinion: 
"Personally  I  believe  that  if  there  were 
more  hangings  of  defectives  who  com- 


mit murder,  this  would  have  a  salutary 
effect." 

Some  time  before  the  incident  re- 
ferred to  happened,  the  Chicago  Bar  As- 
sociation was  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  to  give  or  withhold  its  support 
of  the  psychopathic  laboratory  of  the 
Municipal  Court.  Its  committee  on  mu- 
nicipal courts  presented  a  majority  re- 
port recommending  "that  the  psycho- 
pathic laboratory  connected  with  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Chicago  be  discon- 
tinued." 

In  support  of  this,  the  report  cites  the 
disagreement  of  the  psychopathic  ex- 
perts over  "the  tendency  in  some  quar- 
ters to  over-estimate  the  percentage  of 
cases  belonging  in  the  dementia  praecox 
group."  A  minority  report  refused  to 
concur  in  this  recommendation  and  pro- 
ceeded "to  demonstrate  that  the  psycho- 
pathic laboratory  idea  is  feasible  and 
practicable  and  capable  of  being  de- 
veloped into  a  most  useful  adjunct  to 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice." 
The  flaws  in  its  present  operation  were 
considered  of  minor  importance,  in  di- 
rect contravention  of  the  majority's 
opinion  that  they  demonstrated  the  psy- 
chopathic laboratory  as  administered  in 
the  Municipal  Court  "does  infinitely 
more  harm  than  good." 

The  board  of  managers  approved  the 
report  of  the  minority,  setting  forth 
among  its  reasons  for  so  doing  that  the 
majority  took  "a  conservative  and 
legalistic  view"  and  "too  narrow  a  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  courts  administer- 
ing the  criminal  law  to  the  accused  per- 
sons who  are  brought  before  them"  and 
in  insisting  that  the  court's  duty  "is  sim- 
ply the  administration  of  the  punish- 
ments provided  for  by  our  statutes,"  and 
not  "to  dwell  too  much  upon  the  theory 
of  reforming  the  criminal" ;  and  that  to 
recommend  the  discontinuance  of  ftie 
laboratory  would  be  ''to  take  a  step 
backward  and  shut  the  door  upon  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  which  "must  ulti- 
mately be  the  basis  of  any  recasting  of 
our  criminal  laws." 

Meanwhile  the  Illinois  Society  for 
Mental  Hygiene  had  established  its  re- 
constructive work  with  the  insane  and 
its  educational  effort  for  a  more  rational 
and  humane  way  of  dealing  with  them. 
Its  workshop,  ambulance,  nurses  and 
care  of  patients  paroled  to  its  staff  have 
been  object  lessons  which  quietly  and 
steadily  have  influenced  public  opinion 
and  institutional  administration.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  effective  work  and  its 
sane  influence  may  be  helped  and  not 
hindered  by  the  paroxysm  of  fear  oc- 
casioned by  the  maniac's  slaying  of  his, 
six  victims. 

The  Juvenile  Psychopathic  Institute 
slowly  and  safely  developed  its  work  in 
connection  with  the  Juvenile  Court  un- 
der the  patient  and  careful  observation 
which  Dr.  William  Healy  has  for  seven 
years  maintained  over  the  wards  of  the 
court.  The  establishment  of  other 


laboratories  followed  by  the  Municipal 
Court,  under  Dr.  W.  J.  Hickson,  at  the 
House  of  Correction  and  at  the  Iroquois 
Memorial  Hospital. 

The  Crime  Commission,  appointed  by 
and  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  Ol- 
son of  the  Municipal  Court  as  author- 
ized by  ordinance  of  the  City  Council,  is 
conducting  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  crime,  which  in- 
cludes the  problem  of  the  moron.  The 
Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has 
many  of  those  most  intelligently  inter- 
ested in  the  feebleminded  serving  on  its 
committees  on  institutional  provision, 
examinations  and  commitments,  records 
and  statistics,  publicity  and  exhibits,  and 
on  public  schools  and  subnormal  chil- 
dren. 

The  county  judge,  whose  function  it 
is  to  adjudge  people  insane  and  commit 
them  to  the  detention  hospital  and  other 
institutions  for  treatment  and  custodial 
care,  called  a  conference  of  all  the  offi- 
cials involved  in  the  apprehension  of 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  insane  within  Cook  county. 
This  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  fifteen  to  report  back  to 
the  conference  what  the  local  situation 
may  be  found  to  be  by  an  examination 
of  all  available  records  and  of  the  act- 
ual procedure  relative  to  the  oversight, 
detention  and  parole  of  the  mentally 
defective. 

Just  at  this  critical  juncture  Anna 
Hamill  Monroe,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  made  the 
announcement  that  a  state  survey  of  the 
condition  and  treatment  of  mental  de- 
fectives would  be  inaugurated  this 
month,  starting  with  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  situation  in  Cook  Coun- 
ty. It  will  be  conducted  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
state  society.  Field  work  will  be  done 
by  highly  qualified  investigators  under 
the  personal  direction  of  the  medical 
director,  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon. 

The  survey  of  Cook  county  will  in- 
clude studies  of  the  methods  of  com- 
mitment, clinical  examination,  police 
stations,  the  psychopathic  hospital,  the 
House  of  Correction,  county  jail  and 
county  infirmary,  the  transportation  of 
patients  before  and  after  commitment 
and  treatment  outside  of  institutions. 
Recognized  agencies  will  be  requested 
to  send  lists  of  suspected  cases  of  mental 
difficulty.  Possibilities  of  employment 
both  inside  and  outside  of  institutions 
will  be  considered.  The  survey  will  in- 
clude both  the  feebleminded  and  the 
insane. 

Two  inquiries  of  scientific  value  have 
preceded  this  one.  At  the  request  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  while  making 
its  thorough  survey  of  Springfield.  111., 
the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene undertook  the  study  of  the  man- 
agement of  mental  diseases,  mental  de- 
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ficiency  and  alcoholism  in  that  city.  The 
report  of  the  investigation  was  made  by 
Dr.  Walter  Treadway  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  and  was 
published  by  the  Sage  Foundation.  The 
other  inquiry  was  made  five  or  six  years 
ago  under  the  direction  of  the  Illinois 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene,  for  whom 
it  was  financed  by  Mrs.  Emmons  Elaine. 
It  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Addison  Bybee 
on  The  Care  of  the  Insane  Pending 
Commitment — a  Study  of  the  Conditions 
in  Cook  County. 

The  proposed  removal  of  the  state 
psychopathic  clinic  now  located  at  Kan- 
kakee  to  the  detention  hospital  in  Chi- 
cago may  be  furthered  by  the  increased 
public  interest  in  the  public  care  of  the 
mentally  afflicted. 

OTHER    DISEASES    BACK    OF 
THE  EPIDEMIC 

THE  curves  of  the  chart  on  this 
page  are  drawn  from  the  figures, 
appearing  also  on  the  page,  published  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Six  only  of  the  dis- 
eases in  the  original  record  are  chosen, 
for  these  sufficiently  illustrate  a  sig- 
nificant fact :  that  back  of  the  toll  of 
sickness  and  death  from  epidemic  poli- 
omyelitis, are  totals  even  larger  rolling 
steadily  up  from  other  less  conspicuous 
diseases. 

But  partly  because  so  much  more  is 
known  of  these  other  diseases,  because 
many  of  them  are  with  us  always  and 
many  agencies  grapple  with  their  prob- 
lems year  in  and  year  out,  attention  is 
more  readily  held  by  this  spectacular 
stranger  who,  a  weird  Piper,  pipes  the 
children  from  homes  of  all  kinds,  and 
lures  them  on  till  a  thousand  fall  on  the 
weary  journey,,  and  hundreds  come  to 
the  place  where  they  must  take  up  crutch 
and  brace, — not  joyously  fling  them 
away  for  ever,  as  did  the  children  of 
Hamelin  town. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  will  show  this 
contrast.  Two  extreme  curves  deserve 
to  be  called  epidemic — those  of  measles 
and  of  infantile  paralysis.  The  latter 
gave  3,502  cases  in  Greater  New  York 
in  the  six  weeks  since  it  became  viru- 
lent in  the  midst  of  the  last  quarter 
year;  measles  registered  9,710  cases  in 
the  same  quarter.  Did  many  expect 
health  officers  and  a  few  doctors  grasp 
the  meaning  of  those  9,710  cases?  Did 
the  rest  of  us  know  that  three  times 
within  one  month  the  weekly  record  of 
measles  rose  to  a  thousand  cases  and 
over?  Spring  and  autumn  are  the  sea- 
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EPIDEMIC  CURVES 

The  whole  country  is  talking  of  the  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  in  New 

York  city.     The  chart  above  puts  graphically  the  all  but  unnoticed  but  steady 

number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis,  measles,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough  and 

scarlet  fever  reported  in  the  same  city  during  the  same  period. 


sons  of  greatest  morbidity  from  measles. 
Has  the  recent  outbreak  paid  for  itself 
to  any  degree  by  teaching  more 
thoroughly  the  preventive  measures  of 
this  disease? 

According  to  the  study  of  Dr.  F.  S. 
Crum,  on  this  subject  [see  THE  SURVEY 
for  May  9,  1914],  measles  is  becoming 
widely  diffused  into  rural  sections  of  the 
country,  though  it  still  remains  closely 
related  to  the  housing  problems  of  city 
sanitation.  It  ranks  with  smallpox  in 
communicability ;  with  scarlet  fever  in 
mortality ;  it  has  serious  complications 
and  after-effects,  and  its  cause  is  not  yet 
known.  Half  the  fatal  cases  are  of  chil- 
dren under  two  years,  and  over  80  per 
cent  are  under  five  years  of  age.  Yet 
the  superstition  lingers  on  that  this  is 
one  of  the  children's  diseases  which 
youngsters  should  have  while  they  are 
youngsters,  in  order  to  escape  later  in- 
fection. 

In  the  group -of  lines  that  follow  along 
rather  closely  and  monotonously  toward 
the  foot  of  the  chart,  is  also  food  for  re- 
flection. The  total  number  of  cases, 


during  the  time  indicated,  of  whooping 
cough  is  3,200.  This  disease  is,  accord- 
ing to  MacNutt,  of  much  greater  im- 
portance as  a  cause  of  mortality  among 
children  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Like  measles  its  early  symptoms  may 
easily  escape  detection  unless  they  are 
closely  watched  for;  and  like  that  dis- 
ease, it  has  a  high  mortality  and  serious 
complications. 

Diphtheria  has  the  high  record  of  22 
as  death-rate  per  100,000  population  in 
the  United  States  registration  area.  In 
this  disease  the  unknown  carrier  still 
presents  a  difficult  problem;  but  prophy- 
lactic measures  have  been  discovered 
and  effectually  applied  for  control.  The 
very  names  of  diphtheria  and  scarlet 
fever  are  their  own  warning,  once  they 
are  surely  known;  the  early  indications 
of  both  are  a  lesson  yet  to  be  more  gen- 
erally learned. 

As  to  the  Old  Faithful,  tuberculosis, 
there  is  perhaps  more  danger  of  indif- 
ference here  than  at  any  other  point. 
Housing  and  working  conditions,  fa- 
tigue, insufficient  food, — these  branch 
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out  into  more  problems  than  any  one 
mind  can  readily  follow,  and  they  have 
been  so  often  told.  But  steadily,  never- 
theless, consumption  pursued  this  sum- 
mer the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  garner- 
ing on  the  average  its  371  new  cases  a 
week. 

That  these  facts  can  for  the  time  be- 
ing fall  into  the  background  of  general 
consciousness,  is  due  partly  to  the  sud- 
denness of  the  new  epidemic  as  well  as 
partly  to  its  novelty.  That  it  attacks 
chiefly  the  children,  that  the  efforts  to 
suppress  the  disease  and  so  protect  all 
children  work  hardship  to  very  many  by 
limiting  the  much-needed  summer  out- 
door excursions  and  play,  that  even  the 
best  of  care  leaves  a  very  large  chance 
of  crippling  and  life-long  helplessness, — 
these  are  elements  of  special  tragedy  in 
the  poliomyelitis  situation. 

The  best  skill  that  the  country  affords 
is  concentrating  upon  the  problems  of 
the  cause,  of  a  protection  and  a  cure, 
with  all  the  intensity  that  went  into  the 
solving  of  the  malaria  and  yellow  fever 
problems,  a  few  years  ago.  And  all  the 
country  is  waiting  reports  of  findings. 
Meantime,  the  figures  quoted  are  a  re- 
minder of  other  needs— the  one  thing 
should  be  done;  the  other,  not  left  un- 
done. 

GETTING  HOSPITAL   SUP- 
PLIES TO  GERMANY 

IN  THE  opinion  of  authorities  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  others  who 
have  watched  her  action,  Great  Britain 
is  persisting  in  a  stand  that  not  only 
amounts  to  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
Geneva  but  to  a  denial  of  the  rights  of 
common  humanity  to  the  wounded  sol- 
diers of  the  central  powers.  Protest  and 
offers  of  compromise  from  this  country 
have  not  moved  her. 

While  the  story  of  the  affair  begins  as 
far  back  as  September,  1915,  the  British 
government  has  within  the  past  few 
weeks  refused  to  accept  a  counter-pro- 
posal from  the  American  Red  Cross  that 
would  have  met  some  of  the  difficulties 
between  her  and  this  nation  and  would 
have  gone  far  to  re-enact  the  intention 
of  the  Geneva  convention.  If  her  posi- 
tion is  continued  in,  the  usefulness  of 
our  Red  Cross  to  the  armies  of  the  cen- 
tral powers  may  be  entirely  destroyed 
and  a  severe  blow  dealt  to  the  spirit  of 
mercy  that  gave  life  originally  to  the 
Geneva  treaty. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  invited  contri- 
butions of  money  and  supplies  to  aid  the 
wounded  and  suffering  of  all  belliger- 
ents. It  has  shipped  to  the  Red  Cross 
societies  of  each  belligerent  hospital  sup- 
plies contributed  for  that  purpose.  It 
found  no  difficulty  in  sending  supplies 
to  the  entente  allies.  For  shipments  to 
the  Red  Cross  of  the  central  powers, 
however,  it  has  had  to  obtain  permits 
from  Great  Britain. 


Until  September,  1915,  there  was  sub- 
stantially no  delay  in  the  granting  of 
these  permits.  Since  that  time  difficulty 
has  been  met  in  securing  them,  and  sup- 
plies designated  for  the  central  powers 
have  accumulated  in  the  warehouse  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  Brooklyn.  A  permit 
has  been  granted  for  only  one  ship- 
ment since  September — in  January  of 
this  year. 

Early  in  the  year  the  British  govern- 
ment informed  the  United  States  that  it 
did  not  intend  to  permit  any  further 
shipment  to  the  Red  Cross  organizations 
of  the  central  powers,  unless  such  ship- 
ments should  be  intended  for  the  hos- 
pital units  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
the  territory  of  those  powers.  This  ex- 
ception, in  the  opinion  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  amounted  to  no  concession, 
for  the  reason  that,  as  the  British  gov- 
ernment was  advised  in  August,  1915, 
the  American  Red  Cross  has  been  un- 
able for  lack  of  funds  to  maintain  any 
hospital  units  in  any  of  the  belligerent 
countries  since  the  first  of  October. 

Furthermore,  the  authorities  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  believed  that  under 
the  Geneva  convention,  to  which  the 
United  States  and  all  the  belligerents 
are  signatories,  this  country  has  the 
treaty  right  to  insist  that  articles  in  the 
form  of  hospital  supplies  and  serving 
exclusively  to  aid  the  sick  and  wounded 
should  not  be  declared  contraband,  but 
should  be  allowed  safe  conduct  to  their 
destination. 

Article  16  of  the  Geneva  convention 
declares: 

"The  materiel  of  aid  societies  admit- 
ted to  the  benefits  of  this  convention,  in 
conformity  to  the  conditions  therein  es- 
tablished, is  regarded  as  private  prop- 
erty and,  as  such,  will  be  respected  un- 
der all  circumstances,  save  that  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  recognized  right  of  requisi- 
tion by  belligerents  in  conformity  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  war." 

The  above  statement  of  facts  and 
view  of  Great  Britain's  action  was  pre- 
sented in  a  letter  dated  May  8  and  writ- 
ten by  former  President  William  H. 
Taft,  chairman  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Red  Cross,  to  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Taft  continued: 

"The  reasons  for  this  view  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  Great  Britain  under  the 
Geneva  convention  of  1906  were  set 
forth  in  a  communication  by  the  under- 
signed to  his  excellency,  the  British  am- 
bassador, under  date  of  December  30, 
1915,  and  a  copy  of  this  was  transmitted 
to  your  department.  We  are  now  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  communication  from  your  de- 
partment, enclosing  a  dispatch  from  the 
British  government,  in  which  it  definite- 
ly withdraws  its  consent  for  the  ship- 
ment of  such  articles  by  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  thus  in  effect  announces 
its  purpose  to  treat  them  as  contraband 
of  war. 

"The  reason  as  given  by  the  British 
government  for  this  conclusion  in  the 


dispatch  of  March  22  is  that  while  it 
had  consented  to  exempt  from  treatment 
as  contraband  of  war,  articles  serving 
exclusively  to  aid  the  sick  and  wounded, 
and  coming  within  the  description  con- 
tained in  article  29  of  the  declaration  of 
London,  and  had  expressed  that  willing- 
ness to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  with  a 
view  to  its  communication  to  the  cen- 
tral powers,  nine  months  had  passed 
since  that  communication,  and  no 
definite  communication  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  German,  Austrian  or 
Turkish  government  on  the  subject  of 
these  lists.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
German  government  did  consent  to  a 
reciprocal  course  on  October  15,  1915, 
in  respect  to  article  29,  and  that  fact 
was  communicated  to  the  British  For- 
eign Office,  as  we  are  advised  by  the 
British  ambassador  at  Washington,  we 
venture  to  hope  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  British  government  was  based  on  a 
misconception,  and  that  when  the  mat- 
ter is  called  to  its  attention,  a  change  in 
this  policy  may  be  had." 

The  contention  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  Mr.  Taft  went  on,  is  that  article 
16  of  the  Geneva  convention  necessarily 
exempts  the  American  shipment  of  hos- 
pital supplies  to  the  Red  Cross  of  the 
central  powers  from  interference  as  con- 
traband by  the  British  government. 
This  construction,  he  declared,  is  sus- 
tained by  the  action  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  central  powers  in  accepting  ar- 
ticle 29  of  the  declaration  of  London  as 
a  proper  guide  in  the  matter  of  contra- 
band. This  article  provides  that  articles 
serving  exclusively  to  aid  the  sick  and 
wounded  shall  not  be  treated  as  contra- 
band of  war. 

No  change  in  Great  Britain's  stand 
was  obtained  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Taft's 
letter.  Accordingly,  on  June  10  Mr. 
Taft  for  the  American  Red  Cross  made 
a  counter-proposal  as  a  -way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  This  proposal,  contained  in  a 
letter  to  the  State  Department  and  for- 
warded by  it  to  the  British  government, 
suggested  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
send  to  England 

"a  commission  of  satisfactory  persons  to 
receive  our  shipments  and  to  superin- 
tend their  distribution  to  hospitals  and 
to  supervise  their  use.  This  commis- 
sion would  be  composed  of  persons  for 
whose  good  faith  the  Red  Cross  would 
vouch  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  supplies 
were  devoted  to  hospital  purposes  only 
and  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed." 

The  Red  Cross  offered  to  submit  the 
names  of  the  persons  constituting  the 
commission  to  the  British  government 
before  appointing  them. 

The  reply  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  re- 
fusing to  accept  this  counter  proposal 
was  dated  July  12  and  read  in  part  as 
follows : 

"I  have  carefully  considered  this  pro- 
posal, but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  quoted  in  your  excel- 
lency's note  that  the  policy  pursued  by 
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his  majesty's  government  is  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  conven- 
tion. His  majc.-ty's  government  have  in 
fact  always  take.,  the  most  scrupulous 
care  to  observe  the  provisions  of  this 
convention,  and  they  cannot  appreciate 
how  the  present  subject  at  all  falls  with- 
in its  scope.  .  .  . 

"His  majesty's  government  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  is  an  abso- 
lute lack  in  the  territory  of  the  central 
powers  of  the  materials  required  for 
Red  Cross  supplies;  they  have,  on  the 
contrary,  every  reason  to  suppose  the  re- 
verse, for,  to  give  only  one  instance,  not 
long  ago  a  medical  member  of  the  Aus- 
trian general  staff,  Professor  Hochen- 

egg,  wrote  to  the stating 

that  there  was  no  shortage  and  no  pros- 
pect of  shortage  in  medicines  or  band- 
ages, nor  even  in  highly  special  medical 
remedies,  so  that  Austria  was  hardly 
concerned  in  the  success  of  the  protest 
made  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
against  the  obstacles  placed  by  the  allies 
in  the  way  of  the  export  of  such  articles 
from  America.  In  these  circumstances 
it  is  evident  that  if  any  deficiencies  in 
these  supplies  exist,  as  to  which  there 
appears  to  be  no  evidence,  it  must  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  central  powers  pre- 
fer to  use  the  materials  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  any  steps  that  may  be  taken 
to  give  them  further  supplies  would  con- 
duce, not  to  the  increased  welfare  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  but  merely  to_set 
free  larger  quantities  of  such  materials 
for  belligerent  purposes. 

"His  majesty's  government  do  not, 
therefore,  feel  able  to  create  such  an 
entirely  new  precedent  as  would  be  con- 
stituted by  the  supervisory  commission 
suggested  by  the  American  Red  Cross." 

Great  Britain  contended  that  a  prec- 
edent for  her  action  exists  in  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  North  in  our  own  Civil 
War  in  blockading  southern  ports  and 
refusing  to  permit  similar  supplies  to 
reach  the  Confederate  armies.  To  this 
the  American  Red  Cross  replied  that 
whatever  action  was  then  taken  was 
taken  before  the  signing  of  the  Geneva 
convention  and  before  the  signing  of  the 
declaration  of  London  and  cannot  there- 
fore serve  as  a  precedent. 

Thus  the  matter  stood — with  the 
American  Red  Cross  debarred  from 
sending  hospital  supplies  to  Germany  and 
Austria — until  July  28  when  Great 
Britain,  in  the  words  of  a  Red  Cross 
bulletin, 

"suggests  that  if  the  American  people 
really  desire  to  send  relief  supplies  to 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  central 
empires  they  can  find  a  way  by  financing 
American  Red  Cross  hospital  units  to 
take  the  places  of  those  which  have  been 
withdrawn  from  those  countries,  as  the 
allied  governments  will  permit  Red  Cross 
hospital  supplies  to  be  shipped  to  these 
reestablished  units." 

A  week  later,  on  August  5,  the  Red 
Cross  requested  permission  of  the  cen- 
tral powers  to  establish  in  each  of  them 
two  hospital  units  of  six  American  doc- 
tors and  eight  American  nurses. 


HOW    ST.    LOUIS    TREATS 
PROSTITUTES 

THE  first  study  of  the  treatment  of 
prostitutes  by  the  police  depart- 
ment and  courts  of  St.  Louis,  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  for  the  Suppression  of  Com- 
mercialized Vice.  It  shows,  as  usual 
where  the  subject  is  first  tackled,  an  al- 
most total  disregard  of  right  social 
treatment  of  prostitution  by  the  police 
and  the  courts. 

With  the  abolition  of  the  segregated 
district  in  St.  Louis,  street  solicitation 
and  private  houses  have  largely  in- 
creased. The  volume  of  professional 
prostitutes  is  by  no  means  represented  in 
the  1,533  cases  handled  in  the  city  courts 
in  1915,  and  studied  by  the  committee 
through  J.  G.  Fertig,  special  agent.  The 
old  story  of  political  influence,  the  dis- 
inclination of  judges  to  fine  women,  and 
general  laxity  of  law  enforcement  are 
all  revealed.  The  report  briefly  touches 
upon  the  cases  of  venereal  diseases 
treated  by  public  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries. 

The  committee  recommends  that  fines 
be  abolished  in  dealing  with  prostitutes, 
and  probation  and  commitment  be  sub- 
stituted; that  a  medical  and  physical  ex- 
amination be  given  all  women  convicted 
of  prostitution;  that  venereal  diseases  be 
made  reportable;  that  a  state  women's 
reformatory  be  established;  that  an 
abatement  and  injunction  act  be  pushed 
again  before  the  legislature. 

THE    ORGANIZED    FIGHT    ON 
THE  LOAN  SHARK 

WHEN  the  subject  of  the  Morris 
plan  came  up  unofficially  at  the 
recent  eighth  annual  convention  in  De- 
troit of  the  National  Federation  of 
Remedial  Loan  Associations,  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  convention  that  the  Morris 
plan  is  not  in  reality  an  active  competi- 
tor of  the  loan  shark  and  therefore  does 
not  greatly  concern  the  federation;  and 
that  the  federation  regretted  that  the 
promoters  of  the  Morris  plan  have  been 
willing  to  allow  the  public  to  obtain  a 
mistaken  impression  of  its  scope  and  of 
the  actual  cost  of  loans  to  borrowers. 

Two  new  remedial  loan  associations, 
in  Dayton  and  Omaha,  were  added  to 
the  national  federation  during  the  past 
year,  bringing  the  total  membership  up 
to  36  societies  employing  funds  of  more 
than  $17,000,000.  Last  year's  business 
of  875,000  loans  aggregating  $29,000,000 
was  a  decided  increase  over  the  year 
preceding. 

Report  on  the  year's  legislation  gave 
first  importance  to  the  two  bills  passed 
in  Massachusetts.  One  of  these  pro- 
vides that  three-quarters  of  a  man's 
wages  earned  shall  at  all  times  be  ex- 
empt from  assignment  and  that  no  as- 
signment shall  be  valid  unless  assented 
to  in  writing  by  the  wife  and  unless 


made  out  according  to  a  standard  form. 
The  other  law  prohibits  any  lender  from 
charging  more  than  3  per  cent  per 
month  under  any  pretext  and  definitely 
establishes  the  manner  in  which  the  3 
per  cent  rate  shall  be  computed.  After 
a  hard  struggle  a  bill  passed  the  Ala- 
bama legislature  only  to  die  unexpected- 
ly at  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  a 
bill  failed  in  Maryland  by  a  close  mar- 
gin. The  District  of  Columbia  bill  in- 
creasing the  interest  rate  to  2  per  cent 
has  made  no  substantial  progress,  nor 
has  the  federal  bill  forbidding  the  use 
of  the  mails  by  lenders  carrying  on  an 
interstate  loan  business  at  rates  forbid- 
den by  the  laws  of  one  of  the  states  af- 
fected. 

In  test  cases  courts  have  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  small  loan  laws  in 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  Oregon  and  Texas. 

An  interesting  development  reported 
was  the  recent  organization  in  Ohio, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan and  New  Jersey  of  state  associa- 
tions of  licensed  money-lenders.  These 
associations  are  made  up  in  part  of 
former  lean  sharks.  Other  members 
are  reputable  loaning  companies  which, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  their  sole 
purpose  is  profit,  are  not  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  remedial  loan  federa- 
tion. Their  avowed  purpose  is  mutual 
protection  and  the  raising  of  standards 
in  the  money-lending  business.  They 
have  instigated  the  arrest  of  several  un- 
licensed lenders  and  have  assisted  offi- 
cials in  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  state  laws.  These  state  associations; 
recently  formed  themselves  into  the 
American  Association  of  Small  Loan 
Brokers. 

This  new  organization  is  reckoned  an 
important  step  in  the  elevation  of  the 
loan  business  to  the  plane  of  banking. 
It  is  a  logical  outcome  of  laws  recently 
enacted  which  permit  reasonable  inter- 
est rates  to  companies  which  will  sub- 
mit to  state  license  and  supervision. 

SPOILSMEN    AND    CHICAGO'S 
SANITARIUM 

/^•HICAGO'S  response  to  the  sum- 
\^4  mons  of  the  tragic  death  of  Dr. 
Theodore  B.  Sachs  to  rescue  the  Mu- 
nicipal Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  which 
he  founded  and  directed,  from  political 
spoilsmen,  was  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  to  watch 
and  safeguard  its  interests.  The  com- 
mittee immediately  declared  its  settled 
purpose  to  be  "a  finish  fight  against 
spoils  and  political  interference  with 
Chicago's  sanitarium  and  dispensary 
system  for  combating  tuberculosis." 

The  committee  is  awaiting  the  report 
based  on  the  hearings  before  the  finance 
committee  of  the  City  Council  and  stands 
ready  to  assist  in  any  way  possible  in 
carrying  into  effect  any  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement.  The  committee 
has  engaged  Frank  E.  Wing  as  its  ex- 
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ecutive  officer,  and  establishing  perman- 
ent headquarters. 

The  dispensary  system  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  In- 
stitute when  Mr.  Wing  was  its  execu- 
tive officer.  In  September,  1910,  this 
work  was  taken  over  by  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium.  Mr.  Wing 
took  part  in  the  fight  to  secure  the  sani- 
tarium and  was  the  executive  officer  of 
the  sanitarium  board  during  the  entire 
period  of  its  construction  and  the  or- 
ganization of  its  staff  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  various  activities. 

The  Committee  of  One  Hundred  had 
hoped  that  the  present  sanitarium  board 
would  retain  Mr.  Wing  as  business  di- 
rector. With  the  political  upheaval 
which  has  occurred  under  Mayor 
Thompson,  however,  Mr.  Wing  was 
summarily  dismissed  from  the  position. 

The  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  in 
its  attitude  towards  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  and  other 
health  work  which  will  come  within  the 
scope  of  its  future  activities,  announces 
itself  definitely  committed  to  a  con- 
structive program.  The  committee  sees 
in  the  present  confused  state  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  concerning  tuberculosis  work 
and  the  lack  of  coordination  among 
other  health  activities,  the  need  of  a  per- 
manent organization  to  discover  and  in- 
terpret facts  and  to  help  embody  them 
into  action.  It  is  not  the  committee's 
purpose  to  destroy  but  to  aid  in  every 
way  possible  in  building  up  along  right 


lines  the  health  activities  in  the  city.  It 
will  give  the  sanitarium  board  its  hearty 
cooperation  in  all  matters  where  sound 
principles  and  efficient  methods  can  be 
promoted;  on  the  other  hand,  it  an- 
nounces, it  will  fight  spoils  methods  to  a 
finish. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  RAILROAD 
TOWERMEN 

THE  arbitration  award  to  the 
telegraphers  and  towermen  of  the 
New  York  Central,  Lake  Shore  and 
Nickel  Plate  Railroads  which  became  ef- 
fective the  first  of  August  gives  the 
men  a  9  per  cent  raise  in  pay;  vacations 
of  one  week  to  two-year  employes  and 
ten  days  to  older  employes ;  double  pay 
for  Sunday  work  and  decreased  over- 
time. 

Last  October  the  telegraphers,  signal- 
men, towermen  and  station  agents  on  the 
lines  mentioned,  asked  for  a  minimum 
wage  of  $75  a  month,  an  increase  of 
from  13  to  15  per  cent;  longer  vacation 
periods;  shorter  hours — according  to 
President  Perham  of  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Telegraphers,  60  per  cent  of  the 
men  work  a  12-hour  day;  relief  from 
duties  which  they  consider  obnoxious  and 
unbecoming,  such  as  the  scrubbing  of 
floors,  tending  to  gasoline  pumps,  and 
the  cleaning  of  switch  lights ;  and  double 
pay  for  Sunday  work  where  a  6-day  week 
is  impossible. 

In  May,  the  demands  of  the  men  being 
still  denied,  a  strike  vote  was  taken,  and 


it  is  reported  that  strike-breakers  were 
imported,  ready  for  trouble.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  government  inter- 
vened and  arbitration  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  New  York  city  under  the 
Newlands  act. 

The  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers, 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  Commercial 
Telegraphers  Union,  includes  in  its  mem- 
bership 5,000  men  concerned  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  movement  of  trains,  east 
of  Chicago,  excluding  train  dispatchers 
and  officials.  Their  occupations  are  vari- 
ous. One  man  watches  in  a  tower  passed 
by  150  trains  a  day,  another  where  only 
a  dozen  go  by.  In  one  place  the  signal- 
man has  little  to  do  but  lower  a  gate 
now  and  then,  and  in  another  he  is  con- 
tinually alert,  receiving  and  telephoning 
messages.  Sometimes  a  station-agent 
has  time  to  run  a  farm  between  the  ar- 
rival of  trains,  and  sometimes  he  is  sell- 
ing tickets  and  handling  freight  all  day 
long.  Salaries  range  from  $10  to  $90 
a  month,  and  express  commissions  at 
these  posts  from  $1  to  $100  a  month. 

So  insistent  were  the  directors  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  that  the  job  of 
station  agent  in  a  one  man  station,  or 
that  of  signalmen  with  the  interlocking 
system  of  levers  is  child's  play,  learned 
within  four  days  or  a  week,  which  should 
be  rewarded  accordingly,  and  so  insistent 
were  the  telegraphers  that  their  responsi- 
bilities are  acute,  their  hours  long,  and 
their  wages  in  many  cases  less  than  a 
living  wage,  that  the  break  occurred. 


AUGUST   NIGHT 

By  James  Norman  Hall 

THE  very  houses  seemed  to  breathe 
The  thick  warm  gloom,  the  enervating  air. 
Windows  gaped  like  mouths  with  drought ; 
Night-moths  fluttered  in  and  out, 
The  silence  lay  like  fever  on  the  street, 
Sudden  and  loud  a  child  began  to  cry 
As  though  its  little  body  ached  with  heat ; 
And  straight,  from  out  the  brick-paved  yard 
Whence  came  the  sound 
Low  mutterings  rose  half  audibly, 
As  when  in  restless  sleep,  men  toss  and  turn, 
Finding  their  crumpled  pillows  hot  and  hard. 
And  leaning  from  a  window  space, 
One  shouted  "Make  yer  brat  shut  up  'is  face !" 
And  then  a  voice  as  soothing  cool  as  rain 
Went  through  the  dark,  and  hearing,  one  could  know 
How  tenderly,  with  what  concern 
The  mother  spoke ;  and  as  the  crying  ceased, 
A  little  cloud,  up-gathered  in  the  east 
And  landward  blown  with  sweet  moist  ocean  breath, 
Spilled  all  its  liquid  music  through  the  trees, 
Giving  the  thirsty  streets  a  sheen 
Of  wetness,  lamp-bestarred  and  clean. 


The  Sweatshop,  Root  of  All  Garment 

Trade  Evils 


By  N.  I.  Stone 


BACK  of  all  the  real  and  alleged 
issues  in  the  recent  conflict  in 
the  cloak  and  suit  industry  in 
New  York  city,  the  cause  of  all  causes 
of  trouble  between  the  manufacturers  and 
their  employes  is  the  competition  of  the 
sweatshop  (known  also  under  more  or 
less  euphonious  aliases  as  the  contractor's 
shop,  the  sub-manufacturer's  shop,  and 
the  social  shop),  with  the  big  factory 
known  in  the  trade  as  the  "inside  shop." 

Time  was — within  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation — when  the  success  of 
the  sweatshop  spelled  the  wiping  out  of 
long  established  firms  which  had  former- 
ly enjoyed  a  national  reputation.  In  fact, 
a  very  large  proportion,  if  not  the  ma- 
jority, of  the  present  manufacturers 
started  in  business  as  contractors.  They 
well  remember  how,  after  acquiring  the 
necessary  experience  and  small  capital, 
they  entered  the  market  in  competition 
with  the  very  manufacturers  to  whom 
they  owed  their  start,  and  how  they  put 
them  completely  out  of  business  by  prices 
which  made  competition  on  the  part  of 
their  former  patrons  impossible.  They 
determined  to  save  themselves  from  a 
similar  fate  by  keeping  the  present-day 
contractor  out  of  the  market,  by  turning 
into  jobbers  for  their  contractor's  output, 
if  necessary,  but  in  any  case  reaping  tne 
benefit  of  the  lower  wages  prevailing  in 
contractors'  shops. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  the  competing  shop? 

The  manufacturers  blame  the  union. 
They  say  that  the  union  has  been  un- 
willing or  unable  to  extend  its  sway  to 
the  contractors'  shops.  According  to 
their  theory,  relatives  or  friends  of  the 
small  contractor  or  recently  arrived  im- 
migrants are  gathered  in  by  the  con- 
tractor and  employed  upon  terms  which 
the  union  would  not  tolerate  in  an  inside 
shop.  But  these  people,  being  the  social 
equals  of  their  employer  (hence  Mr. 
Max  Meyr's  clever  designation  of  the 
sweatshop  as  a  "social  shop")  and,  there- 
fore, more  subject  to  his  personal  influ- 
ence, put  up  with  conditions  which  the 
workers  subject  to  union  influences  alone 
will  not  consent  to.  The  union,  accord- 
ing to  the  manufacturers,  is  either  un- 
able to  reach  these  men  at  all  or,  even 
if  they  are  nominally  members  of  the 
union,  their  attitude  toward  their  socially 
equal  employer  is  different  to  that  of 
the  employe  in  a  large  factory,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  the  small  shops  scattered 
over  a  wide  area  enables  them  to  escape 
the  vigilance  of  the  union  in  the  absence 
of  complaints  of  the  workers  employed 


J~\R  STONE,  who  was  chief 
./_>/  statistician  of  the  Wage 
Scale  Board  which  was  estab- 
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the  union  and  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  dress  and  waist 
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in  order  to  enable  the  consumer 
to  help  stainp  out  the  sweat- 
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in  the  shops.  The  union  puts  the  blame 
for  the  existence  of  the  sweatshop  upon 
the  manufacturers.  According  to  its 
theory,  the  manufacturer,  in  his  constant 
endeavor  to  lower  the  piece-rates  of  his 
operators,  encourages  men  to  become 
contractors,  frequently  financing  them, 
in  order  to  have  a  ready  weapon  against 
his  employes  when  they  resist  his  at- 
tempts to  force  down  piece-rates.  He 
tells  the  contractor  that  he  can  have  the 
work  done  in  his  inside  shop  at  a  lower 
rate  than  is  actually  the  case,  so  as  to  in- 
duce the  contractor  to  take  a  lower  price. 
Even  if  the  contractor  is  unwilling  to 
take  the  garment  at  a  lower  price  than 
the  employes  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
latter  will  sometimes  give  the  work  to 
the  contractor  so  as  to  give  trie  workers 
the  impression  that  they  have  to  compete 
with  the  outside  shop.  The  result  is  that 
when  the  next  garment  has  to  be  bar- 
gained for,  the  workers,  fearing  to  lose 
another  garment  with  the  resultant  en- 
forced idleness,  agree  to  take  a  price 
below  the  standard.  The  manufacturer 
then  uses  this  price  as  a  lever  for  forcing 
down  the  contractor's  price  still  lower : 
thus  piece-rates  are  constantly  being  de- 
pressed until  the  patience  of  the  workers 
reaches  the  breaking  point. 

Which  of  these  explanations  really  fits 
the  case?  A  calm  analysis  of  the  facts 
will  show  that  there  is  no  necessary 
contradiction  between  the  two  theories. 
That  a  large  number  of  small  shops  can 
more  easily  escape  the  watchful  vigilance 
of  an  overworked  union  official  who  nec- 
essarily must  try  to  hit  the  high  spots 
first,  stands  to  reason. 

In  the  second  place,  the  small  shop  is 
the  more  efficient.  In  other  industries 
large  scale  production  usually  has  its  ad- 


vantages in  the  form  of  improved  ma- 
chinery, greater  subdivision  of  labor,  etc. 
In  the  garment  industry  the  small  sweat- 
shop can  boast  of  the  same  type  of  sew- 
ing-machine as  the  factory  which  em- 
ploys a  thousand  workers.  Furthermore, 
the  red  tape,  unavoidable  in  the  interest 
of  insuring  control  and  fixing  responsi- 
bility in  a  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment is  totally  lacking  in  the  small 
shop,  and  consequently  the  operator  is 
enabled  to  do  his  work  more  rapidly. 

That  is  the  claim,  at  any  rate.,  of  union 
officials  who  have  themselves  graduated 
from  the  machine  and  have  worked  in 
both  small  and  large  shops.  These  union 
officials  maintain  that  as  long  as  it  is 
possible  for  an  operator  to  earn  as  much 
in  a  day  in  a  contractor's  shop  as  it 
is  for  a  man  of  equal  skill  in  an  inside 
shop  working  at  a  higher  rate,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  operator  in  the 
contractor's  shop  to  strike  or  even  to 
complain  to  the  union  about  the  dis- 
crimination ;  for  what  the  workman  cares 
for  is  not  the  rate  per  garment,  but  the 
dollars  in  the  pay  envelope  at  the  end 
of  the  week.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manufacturer  is  more  interested  in  the 
respective  amounts  he  and  his  competi- 
tor pay  for  a  similar  garment  than  in 
the  weekly  earnings  of  their  respective 
employes. 

Accepting,  therefore,  the  employers' 
charge  that  the  union  fails  to  enforce 
equal  rates  in  the  contractor's  shop  and 
in  the  inside  shop,  we  are  by  no  means 
prevented  from  admitting  the  possibility 
of  tactics  on  the  part  of  particularly  keen 
and  unscrupulous  manufacturers,  such  as 
the  union  describes,  in  their  desire  to 
reduce  piece-rates  so  as  to  be  ahead  it) 
the  game  of  competition.  This  in  turn 
creates  a  situation  which  may  prove  em- 
barrassing to  the  more  decent  manufac- 
turer wha  honestly  tries  to  live  up  to 
the  conditions  of  the  agreement  with  the 
union. 

Mobilizing  the  Consumer 

WHETHER  we  accept  one  explanation  or 
the  other  or  both,  it  is  clear  that  both 
sides  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
evil  and  that,  after  we  have  apportioned 
the  blame  for  it  to  various  individuals 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  we  still 
have  a  situation  left  which  must  be  rem- 
edied before  a  lasting  peace  can  be  at- 
tained. 

What  both  sides  acknowledge,  is  the 
evil  of  competition  between  the  sweat- 
shop and  the  large  factory. 

What  is  the  remedy? 
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THE    UPS    AXD    DOWNS    OF  GARMENT-MAKING 

/N  this  chart  by  H.  E.  Hoagland  and  S.  B.  Dicker,  attention  is 
directed  to  another  factor  of  utmost  importance  in  the  recent  gar- 
ment strike,  the  extreme  seasonal  fluctuations  in  employment  character- 
istic of  the  industry. 

The  chart  shoii's  the  percentage  of  employment  of  union  labor  in  the 
clothing  industries  of  New  York  State  for.  each  month  of  the  six  years 
from  June,  1010  to  June,  1916,  inclusive.  These  percentages  of  employ- 
ment were  obtained  from  the  reports  of  representative  unions  to  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Reports  are  received  monthly  and  have  been  reviewed 
from  time  to  time  in  the  publications  of  the  Bureau. 

"The  reports  from  the  unions  in  the  clothing  trades,"  say  Messrs. 
Hoagland  andJDicker,  "cover  20  to  25  per  cent  of  all  wage  earners  in  the 
industry  so  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  employment  of  union  mem- 
bers from  whom  reports  were  not  received  and  of  non-union  workers 
in  the  industry  would  show  the  same  trend  as  the  employment  of  those 
from  whom  reports  were  received.  Especially  is  this  true  because  con- 
siderable care  has  been  exercised  in  the  selection  of  reporting  unions. 

"The  six  years  covered  in  the  chart,"  say  Messrs.  Hoagland  and 
Dicker,  "show  the  prosperous  years  of  ion  and  1912,  the  lean  years  of 
1913  and  1914,  and  the  period  of  recovery  during  1915  and 
1016  to  date.  In  each  year,  regardless  of  the  general  condition  of  busi- 
ness, there  are  the  two  seasons  of  activity,  each  followed  by  periods  of 
slack  work.  In  prosperous  times  the  peaks  are  somewhat  higher  of 
course  than  in  the  periods  of  depression;  and  in  the  latter  periods  the 
slack  seasons  are  more  marked  than  in  the  former. 

"A  second  significant  condition  in  the  industry,  vividly  portrayed  in 
this  chart,  is  that  it  is  only  during  the  busiest  seasons  of  the  most  pros- 
perous years  that  even  approximately  all  of  the  workers  in  the  industry 
find  employment.  At  no  time  during  the  lean  year  of  1914,  for  example, 
were  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  union  members  in  the  industry 
reported  at  zvork." 


It  lies  in  the  protection  against  the 
unfair  competition  of  the  sweatshop  of 
the  manufacturer  who  lives  up  to  recog- 
nized hygienic  standards  in  his  factory 
and  pays  a  living  wage  to  his  employes. 

This  protection  can  not  be  extended 
through  legislation.  We  have  laws  on 
the  statute  books,  so  far  as  sanitary  re- 
quirements are  concerned,  which  are  fre- 
quently more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
in  the  observance.  We  can  not  regulate 
selling  prices  by  law,  nor  can  we  put  a 
wall  of  protection  about  the  market  of 
the  fair  manufacturer  against  the  com- 
petition of  the  unfair,  as  we  try  to  do  by 
a  protective  tariff  against  foreign  goods. 

The  power  of  protection  lies  in  the 
hollow  of  the  hand  of  the  consuming 
public. 

The    consumers    of   the   country   must 


and  can  be  mobilized  in  a  war  against 
an  evil  which  threatens  their  lives  and 
those  of  their  children.  What  we  need 
is  a  plan  broadly  conceived  and  so  effi- 
ciently carried  out  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  consuming  public  will  be  en- 
abled to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  move- 
ment without  an  appreciable  effort  on 
its  part. 

For  years  the  National  Consumers' 
League  has  issued  a  white  label  to  man- 
ufacturers of  underwear  and  a  few  other 
articles  who  comply  with  certain  stand- 
ards of  sanitation  laid  clown  by  the 
league.  This  label  has  been  of  distinct 
advantage  to  the  consumers  who  have 
confined  their  purchases  to  goods  bear- 
ing this  guarantee  of  proper  conditions' 
of  manufacture,  as  well  as  to  the  manu- 
facturers who  have  enjoyed  a  select 


patronage  for  their  output.  Unfortun- 
ately, financial  limitations  have  prevented 
the  Consumers'  League  from  reaching 
a  sufficiently  wide  circle  of  consumers 
to  make  the  label  a  potent  factor  in  in- 
fluencing conditions  in  the  garment  in- 
dustry as  a  whole. 

The  voluntary  creation  of  institutions 
under  the  protocol  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  the  garment  industry  in 
which  the  manufacturers,  the  union,  and 
the  public  were  represented  gave  rise 
to  the  belief  that  a  label  bearing  the 
joint  guarantee  of  the  three  parties 
would  prove  a  strong  factor  in  protecting 
the  manufacturer  living  up  to  protocol 
conditions  against  unfair  competition. 
Upon  the  initiative  of  Julius  Henry  Co- 
hen, counsel  of  the  Dress  and  Waist 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  follow- 
ing clause  was  inserted  in  the  protocol 
of  that  industry,  signed  January  18, 
1913: 

"To  make  more  effective  the  main- 
tenance of  sanitary  conditions  through- 
out the  industry,  to  insure  equality  of 
minimum  standards  throughout  the  in- 
dustry, and  to  guarantee  to  the  public 
garments  made  in  the  shops  certificated 
by  the  Board  of  Sanitary  Control,  the 
parties  agree  that  there  shall  be  instituted 
in  the  industry  a  system  of  certificating 
garments  by  a  label  to  be  affixed  to  the 
garment.  Recognizing  the  difficulties  of 
working  out  the  details  of  such  a  plan 
at  this  time,  but  believing  that  the  plan 
has  been  sufficiently  developed  and  con- 
sidered in  the  cloak  industry,  they  believe 
that  a  complete  plan  can  be  worked  out 
in  the  dress  and  waist  industry  within 
a  year.  To  this  end  each  party  agrees 
to  cooperate  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
power  in  the  formulation  and  effectua- 
tion of  a  system  for  the  certification  of 
garments  adequately  safeguarding  the 
employers,  the  workers,  and  the  consum- 
ing public." 

Although  the  parties  to  the  protocol 
expressed  the  belief  that  one  year  would 
see  the  birth  of  the  label,  we  are  still 
without  it,  three  and  one-half  years  after 
the  signing  of  the  protocol.  Vet  the 
failure  of  realization  is  not  due  to  in- 
herent difficulties,  but  to  purely  ex- 
traneous circumstances. 

While  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
the  dress  and  waist  industry  in  1913,  the 
writer  was  forced  to  a  realization  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  the  label 
as  a  means  of  preserving  protocol  con- 
ditions. After  several  conferences  with 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  secretary  of  the 
National  Consumers'  League,  in  which 
every  aspect  of  the  problem  was  care- 
fully canvassed,  a  plan  was  outlined  for 
the  joint  participation  of  the  league  with 
the  Dress  and  Waist  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation and  the  Ladies'  Waist  and 
Dress  Makers'  Union  in  issuing  a  label 
for  garments  made  under  proper  condi- 
tions. Matters  were  then  taken  up  of- 
ficially and  carried  to  the  extent  of  rep- 
resentatives being  sent  by  the  associa- 
tion and  the  union  to  the  annual  meeting 
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of  the  league  at  Buffalo,  which  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  officers  of  the  league  to  with- 
draw its  own  label  and  enter  into  a  tri- 
partite alliance  with  the  association  and 
the  union  for  the  issuance  of  a  joint  label 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  steps  were  taken 
by  the  two  other  parties. 

Unfortunately  this  marked  the  end  of 
the  efforts  for  the  realization  of  the 
scheme  for  the  time  being.  It  was  felt 
that  the  adoption  of  the  label  in  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  alone  would  not 
be  likely  to  succeed,  and  that  it  ought 
m  be  made  to  embrace  the  cloak  and  suit 
industry  as  well.  In  the  latter  industry. 
however,  there  was  considerable  preju- 
dice against  a  protocol  label  among  the 
workmen,  due  to  the  fact  that  serious 
differences  with  the  manufacturers'  as- 
sociation had  developed.  These  differ- 
ences went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  they 
resulted  in  the  abrogation  of  the  protocol 
in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry  of  which 
the  recent  strike  was  one  consequence. 

In  the  meantime  the  sweatshops,  which 
hardly  existed  in  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  the  protocol  (adopted  in  the 
cloak  and  suit  industry  in  1910),  had 
grown  apace  and  furnished  the  most  pro- 
lific source  of  friction  between  the  man- 
ufacturers and  their  employes,  and  final- 
ly caused  the  breakdown  of  the  protocol. 
Had  the  label  been  adopted  in  1914,  we 


might  have  been  now  on  the  high  road 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
has  forged  a  vicious  circle  in  which  the 
decent  manufacturers,  the  workers,  and 
the  innocent,  long-suffering  public  lead 
each  other  a  mad  chase  of  despair. 

Never  was  the  public  more  keenly 
aroused  to  the  conditions  in  the  garment 
industry  than  during  the  recent  strike. 
Blase  New  Yorkers  who  can  hardly  be 
surprised  at  anything  rubbed  their  eyes 
in  wonder  when  they  read  of  bankers' 
contributing  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
support  of  strikers,  of  a  banker  serving 
as  treasurer  of  a  relief  fund  for  strikers' 
organizations,  of  newspapers  which  have 
never  been  suspected  of  excessive  tender- 
ness for  unions  in  general  and  for  strik- 
ers in  particular,  unanimously  support- 
ing the  strikers,  of  organizations  of  busi- 
ness men  following  suit,  not  to  speak 
of  preachers,  women's  clubs  and  other 
public-spirited  people  and  organizations. 

With  the  public  interest  in  the  industry 
aroused  to  a  high  pitch,  it  should  prove 
an  easy  matter  to  take  up  the  thread  of 
development  where  it  was  left  by  the 
Buffalo  convention  of  the  Consumers' 
League  in  December,  1913. 

With  the  moral  backing  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  and  the  financial  sup- 
port of  the  unions  and  the  manufactur- 
ers' associations  concerned :  with  the 
alarm  felt  by  mothers  the  country  over 


at  the  spread  of  the  infantile  paralysis 
epidemic;  with  the  educational  propa- 
ganda conducted  by  the  many  public  and 
private  health  agencies  all  over  the  coun- 
try against  the  spreading  of  contagious 
diseases  of  all  kinds ;  with  the  women 
of  the  country  organized  as  never  before 
in  numerous  civic,  literary,  philanthropic, 
and  political  clubs,  associations,  and  par- 
ties, and  with  the  sympathy  which  the 
masses  of  working  people  feel  for  unions, 
it  ought  to  prove  a  perfectly  feasible, 
though  by  no  means  simple,  task  to  reach 
the  great  body  of  consumers,  with  the 
aid  of  the  daily  press  and  magazines  of 
the  country,  in  a  propaganda  to  buy  no 
garments,  except  those  bearing  the  la- 
bel,— the  only  assurance  they  would  have 
against  infection  carried  by  garments. 

The  advertising  value  such  a  label 
would  have,  the  protection  it  would  af- 
ford the  manufacturer  against  the  com- 
petition of  garments  without  the  label, 
are  matters  of  such  importance  that  if 
seriously  taken  up.  they  would  probably 
prove  a  strong  factor  in  speeding  the 
pending  negotiations  between  the  war- 
ring sides  under  the  mayor's  auspices. 
Above  all,  the  importance  of  the  label 
lies  in  the  great  influence  for  a  lasting 
peace  and  for  the  maintenance  of  decent 
conditions  in  the  garment  industry  in 
the  future,  which  if  adopted,  it  is  des- 
tined to  exert. 


Summer  Play  in  Spite  of  an  Epidemic 

By  H^anda  Greineisen 

OF  THE  HENRY  STREET  (NURSES')  SETTLEMENT,  NEW  YORK 


OX  the  second  day  of  July  the  first 
case  of  infantile  paralysis  was 
forcibly  removed  from  a  tene- 
ment on  Henry  street,  and  the  newspa- 
per accounts  of  the  spread  of  the  disease 
in  Brooklyn  became  a  reality  in  our  own 
neighborhood.  By  the  Fourth  of  July 
we  were  facing  the  presence  of  the  epi- 
demic and  asking  advice  almost  hourly 
from  the  health  departments  of  both  city 
and  state. 

The  country  places  were  temporary 
quarantined  by  state  and  country  author- 
ities; it  was  considered  inadvisable  by 
some  to  have  groups  of  children  either 
indoors  or  out,  and  all-day  parties  were 
prohibited. 

"Keep  children  off  the  streets,"  came 
the  advice  from  one  source. 

"Don't  keep  the  children  in  the  houses," 
warned  someone  else. 

There  seemed  to  be  only  one  thing  to 
do — close  up.  But  how  could  we  do 
that  ?  Since  March  and  April  we  had 
been  planning  for  the  summer  at  Henry 
street,  each  meeting  of  the  committee 
bringing  out  new  ideas.  Hand-work  be- 
gun in  the  city  shop  could  be  finished  in 


the  country, — things  made  at  the  summer 
houses  would  find  a  place  in  our  city 
work.  Our  day  parties  were  to  exceed 
in  number  and  value  any  of  other  years. 
There  were  to  be  trips  to  museums  and 
special  shops.  We  planned  summer 
classes  in  handicrafts,  folk-  and  team- 
games,  festival,  folk  and  social  dancing, 
choral  work  and  mass  singing.  We  could 
hardly  wait  for  July  5  when  school  and 
graduation  would  be  over  and  the  sum- 
mer activities  would  begin. 

And  now  the  epidemic.  We  felt  an 
even  greater  responsibility  to  the  chil- 
dren ;  we  must  provide  even  more  in- 
terests and  recreation  than  we  had  orig- 
inally planned. 

By  conferring  with  the  city  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  with  the  help  of 
our  nursing  staff,  we  had  new  plans  im- 
mediately in  hand.  Nurses  were  sent  to 
each  summer  house.  The  shop  (for  so 
we  call  our  handicraft  classes),  was  start- 
ed with  smaller  numbers  and  with  a  high- 
er age  basis,  none  under  eleven  years 
being  admitted.  Every  inch  of  roof 
space  was  utilized  for  additional 
groups  of  younger  children.  The  Parks 


and  Playground  Association,  which  had 
been  forced  to  abandon  many  of  its 
plans,  generously  provided  three  play 
leaders  for  these  newly  organized  roof 
activities. 

Activities  at  our  farm  and  house 
in  Yorktown  Heights  were  greatly 
restricted.  The  Westchester  county- 
health  authorities  closed  our  swimming 
pool  at  Yorktown  and  required  that  we 
remain  within  the  farm  boundaries.  The 
swimming-pool  was  a  great  deprivation ; 
but  with  ingenuity  born  of  necessity,  a 
new  game  was  invented.  Each  day,  clad 
in  bathing  suits,  the  children  have  a  fine 
game  of  tag — with  the  hose.  One  of  the 
chaperones  is  "it",  in  partnership  with 
the  hose,  and  sees  that  each  child  is 
frequently  "tagged".  In  fact  all  tradi- 
tions against  being  tagged  are  overruled, 
for  in  our  new  game  the  more  frequent 
the  tagging,  the  greater  the  fun. 

When  the  health  department  said, 
"Keep  groups  of  children  out  of  subway, 
elevated  trains,  and  even  surface  cars, 
and  stay  in  your  own  neighborhood," 
great  was  the  lamentation  of  the  children, 
for  day  parties  are  a  tradition  not  light- 
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ADMISSION   BY   TEMPERATURE.    NOT  TICKET 

The  "folio"  epidemic  threatened  to  upset  all  of  the  summer  plans  for  children 
of  the  Nurses  Settlement,  as  it  did  with  most  of  the  social  agencies  of  New 
1  ork  city.  But  motor-truck  parties  were  substituted  for  the  usual  trolley  and 
boat  outings.  And  the  roof  playground  and  other  parts  of  the  settlement  have 
been  safely  opened  to  those  who  have  a  normal  temperature,  do  not  come  from 
houses  where  there  are  cases  of  infantile  paralysis,  and  are  given  a  thorough 
scrubbing  of  face  and  hands.  The  picture  above  shows  a  nurse  taking  the  tem- 
perature of  the  children  on  the  settlement  roof.  One  child  enjoyed  it  so  much 
that  she  presented  herself  to  the  nurse  three  times  in  one  afternoon 


ly  to  be  put  aside.  Then  someone  sug- 
gested, "Why  not  have  motor  'truck  par- 
ties' in  place  of  day  parties?"  So  we 
are  using  sight-seeing  cars  to  take  groups 
of  children  for  a  ride  into  the  country, 
making  a  brief  stop  for  lunch  before  re- 
turning. We  now  have  these  "truck 
parties",  as  the  children  call  them,  three 
time  a  week,  and  great  is  the  demand  for 
invitations. 

For  all  the  members  of  our  groups 
daily  precautions  are  taken — a  catalog  is 
kept  of  all  tenements  where  there  has 
been  a  case  of  infantile  paralysis;  and 
each  day  when  the  roll  is  called,  no  chil- 
dren coming  from  infected  houses  are 
admitted.  Having  passed  this  regulation, 
they  face  the  nurse  who  takes  their  tem- 
perature and  dispenses  soap  and  towels. 
If  their  tenement  is  not  in  the  list,  if 
they  have  no  temperature,  and  if  their 
hands  have  been  washed,  then  they  are 
eligible  for  truck  parties,  roof  or  shop. 

One  child  so  enjoyed  the  process  of 
having  her  temperature  taken,  that  she 
presented  herself  to  the  nurse  three  times 
in  one  afternoon. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  impress 
at  this  time  when  dread  of  "the  sickness" 
is  upon  children  and  mothers  alike,  the 
necessity  of  cleanliness.  We  are  in- 
viting the  mother?  of  our  children  to  the 
settlement  in  small  groups.  There  they 
see  our  precautionary  measures,  and  hear 
from  a  nurse  a  short  talk  in  Yiddish  on 
cleanliness,  push-cart  buying  and  diets. 

So  unending  have  been  our  efforts  that 
one  little  girl  came  the  other  day  and 
said  she  had  moved.  When  asked  her 
new  address,  she  said  she  now  lived  "by 
295  with  a  bath." 


"Clean  boys  and  girls,"  lead  us  a  step 
farther  to  clean  streets  and  tenement- 
house  halls.  A  clean-up  campaign  has 
been  organized  with  representatives  sent 
from  each  summer  group,  and  these 
youngsters,  armed  with  spiked  sticks,  go 
through  the  streets  picking  up  rubbish 
and  fruit  refuse.  The  halls  of  the  houses 
have  already  been  invaded  and  some  re- 
sults have  been  noticed. 

Push-carts  are  a  means  of  spreading 
infection,  and  the  older  boys  and  girls 
are  taking  license  numbers  and  reporting 
all  push-carts  which  do  not  comply  witn 
the  law  and  provide  a  covered  can  for 
waste.  The  police  have  done  such  thor- 
ough work  this  last  week:  that  the  boys 
feel  disappointed  that  everything  has  not 
been  left  for  them,  but  we  hope  to  make 
them  realize  that  there  is  still  plenty  to 
do. 

Our  precautions  cover  all  house  activi- 
ties planned  for  those  under  sixteen 
years.  There  must  be  no  groups  over 
50  out-of-doors,  or  over  25  indoors.  No 
groups  may  be  of  mixed  ages.  No  chil- 
dren from  infected  houses,  and  none  with 
a  fever  temperature,  are  admitted  to  the 
settlement.  Having  passed  catalog,  ther- 
mometer, and  soap,  our  schedule  is 
in  action.  The  shop  children  come 
to  us  each  day  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  eleven-  and  twelve-year  old  boys 
and  girls  in  one  group,  thirteen-  and  six- 
teen-year-olds in  a  second  group.  After 
their  manual  work,  the  younger  group 
go  to  the  roof  for  quiet  games,  athletics 
and  stories ;  while  the  older  group  take 
their  places  in  the  shop  and  later  follow 
the  first  group  on  the  roof. 

In    the    shop    we    are    designing    and 


decorating  flower-pots,  kitchen  sets,  and 
trays;  we  weave  flower  baskets,  win- 
dow boxes,  waste  paper  baskets  and  lamp- 
shades ;  we  do  smocking  on  blouses  and 
aprons ;  Russian  designs  are  woven  on 
towels  and  table  covers;  we  block-print 
on  aprons  and  curtains ;  and  cross-stitch 
every  thing  that  can  be  cross-stitched. 

After  the  quiet  of  the  shop  the  children 
are  quite  ready  for  the  active  work  on 
the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  roof  where 
teams  of  dodge-ball,  scrimmage-ball,  and 
captain-ball  eagerly  challenge  each  other, 
while  other  groups  have  their  matches 
in  checkers,  parchesi,  and  anagrams. 

On  our  other  two  roof  spaces  we  ac- 
commodate small  groups  ot  twenty-five 
of  the  younger  boys  and  girls  from  seven 
to  ten  years.  These  youngsters  have 
their  stories  and  games,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  are  served  with  milk 
and  crackers.  On  Saturday,  all  groups 
have  their  opportunity  on  the  roof  of  the 
playhouse,  in  classes  of  festival  dances 
and  group-singing. 

Our  underlying  motive  in  handicrafts, 
games,  singing,  and  stories  is  to  develop 
the  peasant  or  folk  idea.  Russian,  Scan- 
dinavian and  American  Indian  folk  art 
is  the  basis  for  our  manual  work  which 
is  followed  by  peasant  dances  and  In- 
dian games;  old-world  tales  and  Indian 
legends  are  told,  and  folk  songs  are  sung 
in  choral  groups. 

Although  museum  and  shop  trips 
had  to  be  abandoned;  yet  after 
talking  of  the  value  of  Russian  peasant 
art  for  designs  and  suggestions,  one  of 
the  members  wore  a  beautifully  embroid- 
ered Russian  blouse  to  shop  and  said 
she  never  had  wanted  to  wear  it  before, 
because  it  "used  to  look  so  queer". 

Our  playhouse  roof  is  used  twice  a 
week  for  neighborhood  dances  for  those 
over  sixteen  years,  and  one  night  there 
is  a  class  in  social  dancing  for  boys  and 
girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years. 
Three  times  a  week  we  are  informally 
"at  home"  to  our  club  members,  on 
junior,  intermediate,  and  senior  night ; 
the  other  evening  is  kept  free  for  special 
meetings.  Our  smaller  roofs  have  in- 
formal groups  early  in  the  evening  of 
thirteen  and  fourteen-years-old  girls  and 
the  gymnasium  and  shower  baths  are 
open  to  the  boys. 

An  eminent  specialist  told  us  that  the 
best  service  our  settlement  could  render 
was  to  keep  the  children  in  good  condi- 
tion and  give  them  as  much  resistance 
against  infection  as  possible.  So  in  spite 
of  the  epidemic  and  the  almost  hourly 
change  of  plans,  we  are  now  well  estab- 
lished on  our  enlarged  program  which  in 
its  diversity  appeals  to  our  neighbors  of 
all  ages.  The  precautions  and  active  ed- 
ucational work  through  the  parents'  meet- 
ing have  restored  the  confidence  of  the 
mothers  and  are  bringing  each  day  more 
applicants  to  the  house  than  our  facilities 
allow  us  to  accept. 


Professional  Training  for  the  Police 

By  Graham  Taylor 


BELIEVING  that  policemen  would 
be  able  to  render  greater  service 
if  they  knew  something  about  the 
nature  and  laws  of  evidence,  about 
physiology  and  anatomy,  elementary 
psychology,  personal  and  public  hygiene, 
practical  sociology,  and  other  matters 
usually  regarded  as  unimportant  for 
them,  the  law  school  faculty  of  North- 
western University  offered  last  Decem- 
ber to  give  such  a  training  course  to 
the  Chicago  police  if  the  city  adminis- 
tration and  police  department  authorized 
it. 

A  letter  from  the  faculty  to  Mayor 
Thompson,  making  the  offer,  pointed  out 
that  the  instruction  would  be  without 
cost  either  to  the  city  or  to  members  of 
the  force.  It  was  thought  useless  to  offer 
the  work,  however,  unless  the  depart- 
ment would  require  it  to  be  taken  by 
officers  who  could  pass  a  preliminary  test 
of  their  capacity  to  profit  by  it,  would  as- 
sure promotional  credit  to  men  who 
successfully  completed  the  course.  The 
letter  made  clear  that  the  course  was 
offered,  not  as  a  substitute  to  the  thirty 
days'  training  now  demanded  of  new  po- 
licemen in  Chicago,  but  as  a  supplement. 

Classes  three  times  a  week  were  pro- 
posed, and  it  was  suggested  that  in  ad- 
dition to  university  instructors,  special- 
ists in  various  aspects  of  police  work  be 
secured  to  give  the  instruction.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  topics  above  named,  crim- 
inal law  and  procedure,  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  the  observation  of  charitable 
and  penal  institutions  at  work,  and  a 
comparative  study  of  police  administra- 
tion were  suggested. 

The  only  response  to  this  offer  so  far 
received  is  a  brief  acknowledgment  stat- 
ing that  it  was  referred  to  the  general 
superintendent  of  police  and  the  corpo- 
ration counsel.  The  Police  Sergeants' 
Association  has  started  this  summer  a 
study  class  on  its  own  initiative  and 
under  its  own  auspices. 

Cities  in  the  United  States  have,  of 
course,  lagged  far  behind  those  in 
Europe  in  demanding  professional  at- 
tainments of  their  police.  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  are  among  the 
American  cities  that  have  set  up  a  com- 
pulsory thirty  days'  training  course  for 
new  policemen,  although  patrolmen  are 
taught  little  more  than  to  be  clever  and 
tactful,  and  to  know  something  of  the 
laws  and  ordinances  they  enforce. 

In  New  York  city.  Commissioner 
Woods  has  built  up  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  country.  Heretofore  a 
six  weeks'  course  of  instruction  for  re- 
cruits was  all  that  was  attempted.  This 
has  now  been  lengthened  to  three  months 


and  the  curriculum  broadened  to  take 
in  nearly  every  branch  of  police  service. 

Ever  since  1908,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  which 
has  a  small  police  force  of  ninety  mem- 
bers, has  been  trying  to  raise  the  educa- 
tional standard  of  the  department.  The 
University  of  California  was  the  first  to 
offer  initiative  and  academic  assistance 
to  this  end.  For  eight  years,  required 
courses  covering  the  following  topics 
have  been  furnished  by  some  of  its  pro- 
fessors and  other  specialists :  elementary 
rules  of  evidence;  general  principles  of 
evidence ;  criminal  law ;  elementary 
physiology,  first  aid  to  the  injured  and 
municipal  sanitation;  parasitology ;  ele- 
mentary psychology  and  feebleminded- 
ness in  its  relation  to  crime ;  psychiatry ; 
physical  defects  and  their  relation  to 
crime;  social  causes  of  crime. 

In  response  to  inquiry  as  to  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  such  training  upon  the 
morale  and  efficiency  of  this  police  de- 
partment, August  Vollmer,  chief  of  po- 
lice of  Berkeley,  writes : 

"We  need  no  better  illustration  of  the 
value  of  this  training  than  the  more  in- 
telligent manner  in  which  much  of  the 
police  work  of  this  city  is  now  per- 
formed by  our  officers. 

"It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that 
the  police  officer  should  be  trained  for 
the  profession  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  physicians,  attorneys,  and  other 
professionals  are  prepared  for  their  life 
work.  There  should  be  established  in 
every  state  university  a  chair  of  crim- 
inology, and  no  person  should  ever  be 
appointed  to  do  police  d  .tv  until  he  or 
she  has  secured  from  such  an  institution 
th;  necessary  degrees  to  qualify  as  an 
officer. 

"Scientific  police  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Europe,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained have  been  highly  satisfactory. 
Salvatore  Ottolenghi,  professor  of  legal 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Rome  and 
director  of  the  School  of  Scientific  Po- 
lice, in  an  article  published  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology, 
March,  1913,  gives  three  reasons  for  the 
adoption  of  the  new  system : 

"'(1)  To  introduce  a  scientific 
method,  based  on  investigation,  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  police.  Every  pre- 
ventive and  repressive  measure  ought  to 
be  based  upon  an  actual  and  profound 
knowledge  of  normal  and  of  criminal 
men  especially.  Each  branch  of  the  po- 
lice administration  should  adopt  the 
method,  founded  upon  investigation,  i.  e., 
nothing  else  but  the  application  of  Gali- 
leo's experimental,  objective  and  rational 
method,  which  made  experimental  sci- 
ence possible.  By  extending  this 
method  to  the  study  of  moral  evils,  mod- 
ern psychology,  psychiatry  and  anthro- 
pology were  created.  This  method,  if 
applied  to  the  police,  would  serve  as  a 


safeguard  against  errors  of  any  kind.  It 
is  the  most  reliable  way  to  discover  the 
truth. 

"'(2)  To  seek  the  support  of  biology, 
psychology  and  criminal  anthropology 
for  investigations;  i.  e.,  to  reckon  with 
natural  laws  when  we  investigate,  cross 
examine  and  report  on  facts. 

"'(3)  To  rest  all  police  work  on  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  man,  especially 
of  the  criminal  type,  and  to  make  use 
of  the  teachings  of  anthropology  and 
psychology  for  the  better  prevention  and 
suppression  of  crimes  and  for  the  dis- 
covery and  more  efficient  supervision  of 
criminals.' " 

Prompted  both  by  the  great  possibilities 
for  human  service  that  the  police  might 
render  in  every  community  and  by  their 
incapacity  to  render  it,  we  have  long 
hoped  for  professionally  trained  com- 
manding officers  in  the  police  depart- 
ments, at  least  in  large  cities.  It  is  per- 
haps too  much  to  hope  with  Chief  Voll- 
mer that  no  member  of  the  force  should 
do  police  duty  until  certified  by  some 
competent  training  school.  If,  however, 
such  certification  were  required  as  a  pro- 
motional test,  and  provision  were  made 
to  give  aspiring  police  officers  such  tech- 
nical preparation,  highly  trained  com- 
manding officers  could  soon  be  secured. 
They  in  turn  could  train  the  rank  and 
file  to  higher  standards,  pending  the  time 
when  patrolmen,  too,  could  be  required 
to  take  special  training. 

The  vision  of  the  patriotic  service  that 
might  be  rendered  by  every  police  force 
has  led  us  to  expect  the  day  when  col- 
lege men  would  volunteer  and  train  them- 
selves for  commanding  police  positions, 
as  they  do  now  for  similar  ranks  in  the 
army  and  navy.  Why  not,  if  this  civic 
service  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  status  that  a  more  preven- 
tive, constructive,  formative  function 
would  surely  command?  Indeed,  every 
patrolman's  beat  has  seemed  so  much 
like  a  parish  that  we  have  appealed  to 
the  rank  and  file  at  the  station  roll-call 
to  rise  on  their  rounds  to  the  personal 
service  of  the  parish  priest  or  minister. 

To  help  the  right  as  well  as  to  hinder 
the  wrong,  to  make  it  easier  to  be  good 
as  well  as  harder  to  be  bad,  to  encourage 
the  better  as  well  as  to  arrest  the  worse, 
to  overcome  evil  with  good,  to  promote 
virtue  as  well  as  to  destroy  vice  and 
crime,  to  build  up  the  town  as  a  part  of 
its  plan  for  progress — these  functions 
require  in  the  police,  as  well  as  in  offi- 
cials and  citizens  of  every  other  class, 
soul  as  truly  as  strength,  character  as 
surely  as  physique,  social  qualities  and 
intelligence  as  well  as  other  technical 
training. 
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CIVICS 


Experiment   in   Movies   for   Children 


IT  HAS  been  often  said  that  al- 
though we  have  largely  reformed 
our  literature,  the  movie  has  step- 
ped in  to  take  its  place  as  a  demoraliz- 
ing agent  to  the  youthful  mind.  But  in 
censored  movie  films  for  children  the 
educational  dose  is  often  so  heavy,  the 
allopathic  morals  so  thinned  and  weak- 
ened, the  thrillers  so  tamed  by  cuts  and 
omissions  that  healthy  minded  young- 
sters with  virile,  active  instincts  turn 
away  in  disgust  or  disinterest  from  the 
sweetened  dose. 

The  question  has  been  how  to  ar- 
range a  proper  movie  program  for  chil- 
dren which  is  not  weak,  thin  or  simple, 
and  on  the  other  hand  is  not  morbid  and 
nerve-racking.  A  disturbing  element 
that  confronts  any  committee  attacking 
this  problem  is  the  diametrically  oppos- 
ing criticism  of  its  adult  patrons.  One 
must  be  calmly  gracious,  and  attentive 
equally  to  the  individuals  who  give  im- 
possible criticisms  (which  are  far  in  ex- 
cess) and  to  those  who  offer  helpful  sug- 
gestions. 

Here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  former 
encountered  in  the  experiment  we  con- 
ducted in  giving  movie  programs  for 
children  on  Saturday  mornings  at  the 
Strand  Theater,  Providence,  R.  I.  "The 
snake  in  that  picture  was  just  awful. 


Why  don't  you  cut  out  all   snakes"? 

"Can't  you  replace  the  word  'steal' 
by  the  word  'takes'  when  it  appears  in 
Alice  in  Wonderland?  That  word  is  so 
bad  for  the  children." 

"My  little  boy  of  five  just  loves  ani- 
mal pictures,  why  don't  you  have  more? 
Much  of  your  stuff  is  too  old." 

"Can't  you  cut  out  some  of  the  fairy 
stories  and  have  more  of  Mary  Pickford. 
She's  just  too  sweet  for  anything." 

As  everyone  knows  who  has  tried  to 
provide  a  series  of  selected  programs, 
exchanges  sometimes  err  in  sending  the 
films  ordered.  We  suffered  weeks  from 
criticism  due  to  such  a  mistake.  The 
film  was  a  comedy  in  line  with  the  Sun- 
day funny  page  which  many  mothers  in 
the  audience  unthinkingly  allow  their 
children  to  see.  A  drunken  cat  and  dog 
and  a  lamp-post  that  had  the  woggles, 
however,  were  debasing  things  to  place 
before  little  children.  We  were  not  ful- 
filling our  advertised  claims.  We  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  explain  er- 
rors or  mistakes  that  were  bound  to 
occur  in  a  program  covering  a  whole 
winter.  But  on  the  whole  we  had  a  very 
appreciative  group  of  patrons. 

Having  experimented  off  and  on  with 
movie  programs  for  children  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  I  realized  the  necessity  of 


FROM  THE  CHILDREN'S  THEATER  PROGRAM 


securing  for  the  chairmanship  of  this 
work,  if  it  was  to  be  a  weekly  perform- 
ance, a  woman  of  broad  insight  and  real 
grasp  of  the  problem,  who  had  the  time 
to  visit  exchanges  and  talk  with  film  pro- 
ducers. Mrs.  Dexter  Thurber  of  Bris- 
tol, R.  I.,  was  just  such  a  person,  and  it 
is  largely  to  her  untiring  efforts  that 
much  of  the  success  of  the  venture  is 
due. 

Last  October  an  executive  committee 
was  formed  consisting  of  Mrs.  Thurber, 
Prof.  S.  S.  Colvin  of  Brown,  and  myself, 
and  an  advisory  committee  of  represen- 
tative citizens  including  the  mayor, 
Joseph  H.  Gainer  as  chairman,  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  Isaac  O.  Wins- 
low,  both  of  whom  were  of  real  prac- 
tical service  to  us.  Matrons  from  the 
mothers'  clubs  of  the  city  have  been  in 
attendance  every  Saturday  morning  as 
well  as  college  girls  who  have  acted  as 
ushers  wearing  cap  and  gown. 

The  cordial  co-operation  of  our  police 
commissioners,  of  the  police  censor  and 
of  the  manager  of  the  Strand  facilitated 
our  work.  Saturday.  November  6,  saw 
our  initial  performance,  the  house  being 
filled  by  complimentary  invitations  sent 
to  principals  of  schools,  social  workers, 
and  well-known  people  who  were  asked 
to  come  and  bring  a  child.  With  the 
invitations  was  a  leaflet  setting  forth 
the  purpose  of  the  undertaking.  Since 
then  entertainments  have  been  given 
every  Saturday  morning,  admission  five 
and  ten  cents,  the  attendance  ranging 
from  700  to  2,400.  At  the  benefit  per- 
formances we  turned  away  several  hun- 
dred children.  At  one  performance  a 
prize  of  $5  was  given  to  the  boy  or  girl 
under  fifteen  writing  on  the  subject 
What  kind  of  pictures  do  I  like  best  and 
why. 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  compare 
these  letters  with  the  themes  of  two 
years  ago.  It  was  evident  that  there 
was  a  growing  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  the  children.  Some  suggested  stories 
that  would  make  good  films ;  one  boy 
stating  that  Thackeray's  Rose  and  the 
Ring,  where  the  butler  turns  into  the 
door  knocker,  would  be  as  good  a  film- 
illusion  as  where  Cinderella  turns  into 
a  princess. 

The  Strand  theater  committee  from 
time  to  time  has  issued  leaflets  regard-- 
ing  the  work.  Criticism  and  suggestions 
were  solicited.  The  committee  was  al- 
lowed by  the  management  of  the  Strand 
an  unlimited  supply  of  free  tickets  to  is- 
sue to  teachers  in  schools  in  poor  dis- 
tricts, children's  institutions  and  social 
workers.  Thus,  about  600  free  tickets 
were  given  to  children  who  could  not 
otherwise  attend.  The  management  also 
allowed  us  a  benefit  performance  each 
month  with  the  result  that  $127  was 
given  for  the  children's  work  of  the 
Congress  of  Mothers.  $147  for  the  baby 
week  campaign  fund,  and  $200  to  the 
District  Nursing  Association. 

The  success  of  the  children's  movies 
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at  the  Strand  made  other  managers 
eager  to  give  a  Saturday  morning  show. 
The  police  commissioners,  however,  have 
practically  refused  to  allow  indiscrimin- 
ate opening  unless  the  performances 
are  supervised  by  a  committee  of.  wom- 
en from  our  children's  theater  commit- 
tee. Thus  the  manager  of  an  Olneyville 
(a  suburb)  theater  was  given  a  license 
to  hold  good  as  long  as  a  committee 
from  the  Parent-Teachers'  Association 
of  that  locality  supervised  the  programs 
and  furnished  matrons  for  the  children. 
In  so  far  as  possible  the  same  program 
that  had  been  given  the  previous  week 
at  the  Strand  was  given  at  the  Olney- 
ville theater.  The  police  censor,  Sar- 
geant  Gamble,  is  eager  to  have  us  work 
out  a  state  circuit  of  children's  shows 
next  fall,  the  same  supervised  program 
being  given  in  the  chief  towns  of  the 
state. 

One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  as  the 
season  progressed  was  in  securing  suit- 
able films.  Exchange  men  and  producers 
are  evidently  waking  up  to  the  pressure 
of  the  demand  created  by  the  many 
ventures  similar  to  this  one,  as  we  have 
news  that  many  excellent  things  will  be 
on  the  market  by  fall.  As  the  National 
Board  of  Censorship  says,  "It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  parents  and  friends  of 
children  and  nobody  else  to  create  that 
demand  and  make  it  felt." 

MAUD  O.  BARTLETT. 

MASSACHUSETTS     TOWN 
PLANNING    BOARDS 

MASSACHUSETTS  is  the  first  and 
only  state  to  have  a  federation  of 
its  planning  boards.  The  number  of 
local  planning  boards  in  the  Bay  State 
exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  states  of  the 
Union  combined.  As  at  present  consti- 
tuted, these  local  planning  boards  are 
vested  with  no  specific  authority.  Their 
functions  are  wholly  advisory.  They 
are  required  to  make  studies,  prepare 
plans  and  present  suggestions  to  the  local 
city  council  or  board  of  selectmen.  No 
authority  is  provided  to  insure  the  adop- 
tion of  any  plan  or  suggestion  they  may 
present,  or  to  compel  adherence  to  any 
plan  or  suggestion  after  its  adoption. 

In  an  effort  to  partially  break  this 
handicap  and  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of 
the  half  hundred  local  town  planning 
boards,  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Planning  Boards  through  its  offices  and 
executive  boards,  has  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  bulletins.  These  will 
give  special  help  and  suggestion  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  housing  of  people  in 
the  towns  throughout  the  state.  The 
federation  will  aim  to  arrange  the  official 
plans  in  all  towns  in  a  standard  and  uni- 
form way. 

In  the  first  two  bulletins,  the  following 
subjects  are  covered.  The  Functions  of 
the  Massachusetts  Town  Planning 
Boards,  The  Official  Plan,  Town  Plan- 
ning and  Present  Legislation  in  Mas- 


sachusetts. The  second  bulletin  also  lists 
the  laws  and  statutes  that  will  aid  in 
the  carrying  out  of  certain  features  of 
city  and  town  planning  in  Massachusetts 
and  also  gives  a  summary  of  the  bills 
that  were  pending  before  the  Massachu- 
setts legislation  bearing  upon  town  and 
city  planning. 

WHERE    SHALL   THE    COUN- 
TRY TEACHER  LIVE 

tt"VTO  more  boarding  around"  is  a 
1/N  slogan  which  the  state  of 
Washington  is  aiming  to  make  good  for 
the  teachers  of  its  rural  schools.  The 
state  now  has  108  teachers'  cottages. 
Ever  since  the  first  permanent  cottage 
was  built  in  Walla  Walla  county  in  1905. 
the  idea  has  steadily  grown  and  has  now 
spread,  according  to  records  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to 
almost  every  state,  though  in  most  there 
are  but  few  as  yet. 

In  the  usual  country  district,  no  resi- 
dence is  supposed  to  be  beyond  walking 
distance  from  the  schoolhouse.  How- 
ever, it  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  chance 
as  to  whether  any  of  the  scattered  farm- 
houses are  close  enough  to  the  school 
to  be  convenient  to  the  teacher  and  a 
still  greater  matter  of  chance  as  to 
whether  a  nearby  farmhouse  has  room 
enough  to  take  care  of  a  teacher  or  oc- 
cupants who  desire  a  boarder.  Many 
farmhouses  have  no  accommodation 
whatever  for  a  teacher,  and  often  the 
kitchen,  living  room  and  dining  room  are 
combined  in  one  with  no  heat  in  any 
other  room  in  the  house. 

The  farmer  and  his  family  have  to 
spend  most  of  their  time  working  in 
doors  or  out,  eating  and  sleeping.  Their 
occupations  and  hours  of  labor  in  no  way 
correspond  to  those  of  the  teacher  which 
increases  the  difficulty  of  fitting  the 
teacher's  necessary  habits  to  those  of  the 
farmer  with  any  satisfaction  to  either. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  teach- 
ing of  a  country  school  has  often  be- 
come simply  a  temporary  expedient  for 
young  girls,  the  first  term  after  getting 
a  certificate.  Washington,  through  the 
teacher's  cottage  or  "teacherage"  as  a 
permanent  residence  for  the  teacher  built 
near  or  in  combination  with  the  school- 
house,  believes  it  has  found  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

A  few  years  ago  an  energetic  young 
country  school  teacher  in  the  state  of 
Washington  was  unable  to  find  a  family 
that  would  accept  her  as  a  boarder  for 
the  school  term.  Undaunted,  she  per- 
suaded the  district  authorities  to  move  a 
portable  cook-house  into  the  school  yard. 
It  was  only  twenty  feet  long  and  covered 
with  canvas,  but  she  partitioned  it  off 
with  curtains,  furnished  it  and  put  on  a 
ready-made  roofing  when  the  winter 
storms  set  in.  Her  young  brother,  a 
twelve  year-old  boy  stayed  with  her  and 
they  stayed  in  the  cook  shack  the  entire 
term. 


Though  the  idea  is  apparently  new  in 
this  country,  it  has  long  been  the  custom 
in  England,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Germany,  France,  Denmark  and  Switzer- 
land to  furnish  residences  for  the  teach- 
ers who  are  employed  by  the  year  and 
often  spend  a  life-time  in  the  same 
school. 

The  teachers'  cottages  greatly  facili- 
tate the  development  of  social  centers 
and  leads  to  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse 
for  many  community  purposes.  The 
schoolhouse  thus  becomes  a  continuously 
operative  plan  for  better  citizenship. 

CITY    GARDENS    BY   ACT    OF 
LEGISLATURE 

AT  the  session  just  closed,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  cities  to  maintain  schools  of 
agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  act  is 
to  take  effect  in  such  cities  as  accept  it 
by  a  majority  of  the  citizens  voting  at 
the  next  state  election. 

The  powers  granted  under  the  act  are 
with  one  exception  permissive.  Among 
the  features  which  can  be  arranged  for 
under  the  act  are  gardens  for  school  and 
working  children  increasing  in  size  ac- 
cording to  age  and  faithful  work;  gar- 
dens for  adults  of  every  age;  gardens 
for  families ;  and  gardens  with  tempor- 
ary housing  for  student  families. 

The  school  committee  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  circulating  a  description  of 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  instruction 
to  be  given.  The  act  likewise  makes  the 
following  suggestions :  That  a  map  of 
the  vacant  land  with  the  names  of  own- 
ers be  obtained  at  once  in  any  city  ac- 
cepting the  act ;  that  the  city  in  con- 
junction with  the  health  authorities 
should  divide  its  territory  into  an  inner 
zone  where  only  vegetables,  fruits  and 
flowers  are  to  be  grown,  a  middle  zone 
where  it  shall  be  permitted  to  have  poul- 
try, and  an  outer  zone  where  cattle  and 
other  animals  may  be  raised.  Provision 
is  made  for  a  central  agency  for  market- 
ing surplus  products  and  the  act  stipu- 
lates that  a  fair  market  rate  shall  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  land  and  for  the 
houses  if  there  are  any.  The  returns 
received  are  to  be  used  toward  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  the  products. 

A  CITY  TRAINING  ITS  PLAY- 
GROUND WORKERS 

CINCINNATI  is  planning  to  train 
its  own  playground  directors  and 
physical  culture  teachers  as  soon  as  the 
new  women's  building  and  gymnasium  is 
completed  to  supplement  the  other  fa- 
cilities of  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 
Plans  are  being  formulated  to  organize 
a  department  of  physical  education  in 
the  university  for  both  men  and  women. 
A  course  of  study  is  being  worked  out  in 
co-operation  with  the  physical  director 
and  the  various  playground  workers  of 
the  city. 
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A  Critic 

of 
Social  Work 


COUNTER-CURRENTS 

By  Agnes  Repplier.  Houghton  Mif- 
flin  Company.  291  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

It  is  good  fortune 
for  us  social  workers  to 
have  so  keen,  so  witty, 
and  withal  so  doughty 
a  critic  as  Miss  Rep- 
plier, and  especially 
one  whose  sympathy 
with  most  of  our  aims 
sharpens  her  frequent 
exasperation  at  our 
methods.  She  is  in- 
deed so  good  a  critic 
as  to  stand  for  a  type 
of  criticism  and  so  as  some  excuse  for 
this  unconscionably  long  review.  With 
the  chapters  called  forth  by  the  war — 
Christianity  and  War,  Women  and  War, 
Waiting,  and  Americanism — we  as  social 
workers  are  not  especially  concerned ; 
but  these  chapters  forcibly  set  forth  the 
view,  worth  consideration  by  us  all  as 
citizens,  that  the  underlying  question 
forced  upon  us  is  not  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  war  and  peace  considered  sim- 
ply as  ways  of  putting  in  one's  time,  but 
of  whether  there  are  things  in  this  world 
worth  fighting  for  and  whether  when 
these  are  attacked  a  man  can  run  away 
without  leaving  his  soul  behind. 

It  is  true  that  in  these  war  chapters 
the  author  reveals  a  temperamental  bias 
which  is  of  importance  in  considering  her 
views  on  social  questions.  To  Miss  Rep- 
plier life  itself  is  a  battle;  and  in  her 
heart  she  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
I  suspect  that  if  she  had  lived  in  the 
days  when  courts  of  law  were  slowly 
usurping  the  place  of  cattle  raids  and 
ordeals  by  combat  as  the  accepted  form 
of  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  she 
would  have  denounced  such  pettifogging 
contrivance  as  degeneracy  from  the  more 
heroic  methods. 

In  general  the  principle  for  which  Miss 
Repplier  stands  in  all  her  criticisms,  and 
for  which  she  is  evidently  ready  to  fight 
at  the  drop  of  the  hat,  is  the  eternally 
sound  one,  of  which  it  is  good  for  us 
to  be  reminded,  that  sentiment  without 
hard  thinking,  or  good  intentions  without 
sacrifice,  are  not  effective  substitutes  for 
the  heroic  virtues. 

With  many  of  the  specific  criticisms 
which  the  book  contains  I  personally 
agree,  especially  with  the  strictures  upon 
that  combination  of  soft  sentimentality 
and  hard  business  sense  that  opposes  all 
restriction  upon  cheap  labor  and  diluted 
citizenship.  I  even  share  the  author's 
inability  to  echo  the  self-appreciation  of 
that  female  immigrant  whose  writings 
have  made  America  famous. 

The  chapter  on  the  Repeal  of  Reticence 
contains  some  home  truths  as  to  the 
sloppy  immorality  of  charging  any  lapse 
from  female  virtue  wholly  to  social  con- 


ditions or  evil  communications — as  if 
woman  were  a  purely  non-moral  being. 
I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  agree  that 
the  only  means  of  birth  control  must 
always  be  such  as  only  the  heroic  will 
apply.  The  proportion  of  the  unheroic 
in  each  generation  will  always  be  great 
enough  in  any  case.  Of  the  quality  of 
sense  and  taste  shown  in  a  poem  in  THE 
SURVEY  comparing  the  prostitute  to 
Christ  as  bearing  the  sins  of  the  world, 
she  says — what  should  be  said.  Indeed, 
we  can  hardly  blame  Miss  Repplier  for 
showing  in  this  and  some  of  her  other 
chapters  that  the  reformers  have  got 
on  her  nerves. 

In  some  of  her  thrusts,  however,  Miss 
Repplier  is  less  effective  because  the 
party  she  is  aiming  at  isn't  there.  When 
she  points  out,  in  exasperation  with 
eugenics,  that  the  athletic  young  husband 
may  possess  inferior  ability  to  the  little 
runt,  one  suspects  that  her  ideas  of  eu- 
genic teaching,  so  largely  centered  on 
mental  capacity  as  it  really  is,  have  been 
derived  from  the  comic,  or  sociological, 
section  of  Life.  And  when  one  has 
seen  tbe  champions  of  public  recreation 
working  their  heads  off  to  wean  people 
from  its  passive  to  its  active  forms,  it  is 
discouraging  to  have  these  apostles  of 
self-expression  identified  with  their  pet 
enemy,  the  movies,  as  trying  simply  to 
provide  amusement. 

And  why  follow  the  comic  paper,  again, 
in  identifying  the  kindergarten,  of  all 
educational  agencies,  with  encouraging 
the  child  to  feel  that  it  is  the  teacher's 
business  to  keep  him  interested  and  that 
he  can  stop  if  the  work  is  difficult?  Miss 
Repplier's  own  saying  that  "the  making 
of  a  good  job  out  of  a  given  piece 
of  work  is  about  the  highest  thing  on 
earth"  is  a  much  nearer,  indeed,  a  fairly 
accurate,  though  partial,  statement  of 
the  kindergarten  idea  of  motive. 

Why,  again,  should  the  foe  of  scholas- 
tic "appeal  to  the  child's  fluctuating 
taste"  fall  foul  of  Froebel,  the  educa- 
tional champion  of  the  child  universal? 
And  how  can  a  person  who  believes  so 
firmly  in  the  inculcation  of  duty,  obliga- 
tion— especially  that  of  the  child  to  the 
family — also  disbelieve  in  the  great  apos- 
tle of  that  idea  in  education?  It  is  true 
that  Froebel's  notion  that  the  father  of 
the  family  should  stand  to  the  child  as 
his  first  idea  of  God  may  be,  in  the 
face  of  the  American  sense  of  humor, 
a  little  difficult  for  the  average  American 
father  to  live  up  to,  but  as  a  standard  of 
parental  authority  it  certainly  does  not 
err  by  understatement.  I  think,  indeed, 
that  if  Miss  Repplier  would  visit  a  kind- 
ergarten some  day  or  dip  into  a  page 
or  two  of  Froebel  she  would  re-name 
the  giant,  or  the  specter,  whom  she  is 
combatting. 

Like  most  artists,  and  all  conservatives, 
Miss  Repplier  has  a  horror  of  knowing 
what  one  is  about  in  education.  Indeed, 


her  real  feeling  toward  us  educational 
innovators  is  not  so  much  one  of  dis- 
agreement. It  is  rather  that  which  Ham- 
let expresses :  "All  of  which  though  I 
most  powerfully  and  potently  believe, 
yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  see  it  thus 
set  down."  She  is  glad,  for  instance, 
that  in  her  girlhood  no  deep  significance 
was  attached  to  the  possession  of  a  doll, 
and  laments  that  nowadays  we  "pervert 
a  game  of  tag  into  a  preparation  for 
the  business  of  life." 

For  my  part  I  cannot  see  why  a  doll, 
not  being  susceptible  to  flattery,  should 
not  behave  as  becomingly  under  the 
handicap  of  intelligent  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  her  bestower  as  without.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  presence  in  the 
mother  of  some  rudimentary  understand- 
ing of  the  matter  may  make  her  less 
likely  to  suppress,  so  far  as  possible, 
mere  play  with  a  doll  in  favor  of  dis- 
agreeable, and  therefore  presumably 
ennobling,  tasks. 

And  how  does  it  "pervert"  a  game  of 
tag  to  be  recognized  for  what  it  is?  So 
long  as  sound  heart  and  lungs,  a  service- 
able pair  of  legs,  and  the  pluck  to  fol- 
low a  stern  chase,  are  useful  in  this 
work-a-day  world,  tag  will  in  truth  pre- 
pare for  life,  whether  one's  elders  ap- 
preciate that  fact  or  not.  It  will  be  the 
same  game  in  either  case;  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  if  such  appreciation 
exists  it  will  be  played,  while  otherwise 
it  may  not  be — in  which  case  it  will  be 
of  little  use  for  any  purpose. 

Nor  can  I  see  why  lack  of  insight  in 
such  matters  is  always  considered  by 
those  afflicted  with  it  as  establishing  a 
special  claim  to  superiority.  Miss  Rep- 
plier. indeed,  like  all  similar  critics, 
sometimes  speaks  as  if  children  passed 
their  lives  in  libraries  devouring  books 
on  educational  theory.  If  it  were  so, 
one  theory  would  be  as  pernicious  as  an- 
other, but  the  supposition  is  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution. 

To  my  own  hobby,  play  in  education, 
Miss  Repplier  is  lenient.  She  does  say. 
however,  that  "when  Mr.  Lee  tells  us 
that  the  little  boy  who  plays  baseball 
'follows  the  ball  each  day  further  into 
the  unexplored  regions  of  potential  char- 
acter, and  comes  back  each  evening  a 
larger  moral  being  than  he  set  forth" 
we  merely  catch  our  breath  and  read  on. 
We  have  known  so  many  boys  and  we 
are  disillusioned."  But  did  we  see  in- 
side of  them?  I  might  cite  to  the  con- 
trary the  historic,  if  now  also  bromidic, 
utterance  of  Miss  Repplier's  own  educa- 
tional witness,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
about  the  Peninsula  battles  (of  which 
he  did  know  something)  being  won  on 
the  football  fields  of  Harrow  and  Eton ; 
and  (forgive  me)  it  was  football  I  was 
speaking  of. 

Or  take  the  instance  cited  at  the  end 
of  her  chapter  on  education,  of  the  Eng- 
lish officer  charging  to  his  death  in  a 
fight  in  India  with  a  laugh  at  a  rough 
saying  of  his  old  school-master  at  Eton. 
That  is  a  good  story,  but  I  wonder 
whether  Miss  Repplier  has  read  that 
other  one  of  the  charge  of  the  London 
Irish,  kicking  a  football  ahead  of  them 
into  the  German  trench  at  Loos.  Their 

'Play  in  Education  By  Joseph  Lee.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 
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annalist  (Michael  Macdonagh  in  The 
Irish  at  the  Front)  tells  us  that,  like  the 
Irish  players  at  the  great  international 
Rugby  match  at  Twickenham,  "so,  too, 
at  Loos,  the  London  Irish  dashed  for- 
ward with  the  same  rapture  in  the  game 
that  they  used  to  display  in  a  match  on 
their  grounds  at  Forest  Hill,  shouting 
their  slogan,  'On  the  ball,  London  Irish.' 
They  kicked  the  ball  before  them,  not 
this  time  in  the  face  of  an  opposing  Eng- 
lish, Welsh,  or  Scottish  nack,  but  against 
unceasing  volleys  of  shrapnel  and  rifle- 
fire  which  brought  many  of  them  down, 
dead  or  disabled" — until  the  ball  was 
kicked  into  the  German  trench  with  a 
joyous  shout  of  "Goal !" 

There  football  seemed  to  count  for 
something  toward  character  in  a  search- 
ing and  fairly  specific  test.  I  suspect, 
indeed,  that  when  it  comes  to  charging, 
the  habit  of  something  very  like  it,  as 
acquired  on  the  football  field,  is  as  good 
a  preparation  as  rough  jokes,  and  that 
in  general  character  is  won  by  doing,  of 
one's  own  volition,  what  is  hard  rather 
than  by  submitting,  involuntarily,  to  what 
is  nauseous. 

The  thing  one  wishes  our  critics  would 
see  is  that  a  game  at  which  a  boy  is 
ready  to  take  a  chance — too  often  real- 
ized— of  injury  and  even  of  death,  is  not 
valued  by  modern  educators  for  its  soft- 
fcss,  and  that  bucking  the  line  when  one 
is  sick  and  faint  from  a  kick  in  the 
stomach,  or  catching  with  a  broken 
finger,  may  call  for  as  much  pluck  as 
doing  sums. 

The  issue  between  the  new  education 
and  the  uld  is  not  that  of  hard  vs.  soft, 
but  of  expressive  vs.  inexpressive.  The 
former  would  teach  things  at  the  time 
they  can  be  learned,  inculcate  virtues  at 
the  age  when  they  can  be  practiced  and 
in  the  form  in  which  they  will  receive 
the  most  intense  expression.  In  par- 
ticular it  would  teach  duty,  obligation, 
"standing  by  one's  guns,"  "a  capacity 
for  doing  what  they  do  not  want  to  do 
if  it  be  a  thing  which  needs  to  be  done," 
not  by  trying  to  create,  bv  abundant  ex- 
perience of  it,  a  taste  for  the  unpleasant, 
(a  thing  that  has  never  been  taught  by 
anybody  anywhere),  but  by  training — 
through  actual  expression  of  the  home, 
the  team  and  the  school — in  the  practice 
of  loyalty,  the  great  and  lawful  sovereign 
among  human  instincts. 

It  is  true  that  coercion  has  its  part  in 
all  such  training.  Miss  Repplier  is  justi- 
fied in  her  forcibly  expressed  idea  that 
the  own-sweet-will  school  of  pedagogy 
(if  any  such  exists)  is  badly  off  the 
track.  We  all  need  all  the  props  to  vir- 
tue, all  the  incitements  to  heroism,  we 
can  come  by.  All  the  pressure  that 
parents,  teachers,  and  society  can  bring — 
especially  that  fiercest  and  most  relent- 
less pressure  of  our  own  crowd  or  gang 
— is  more  than  welcome  if  haply  it  can 
save  us  from  disastrous  fall  or  more  dis- 
astrous dereliction.  All  we  moderns 
ask  is  that  the  pressure  shall  be  in  the 
direction  of  our  own  true  will,  and  so 
produce  citizens,  not  slaves;  character, 
not  the  absence  of  it. 

But  after  all  that  can  be  said  in  an- 
swer to  Miss  Repplier's  criticisms,  and  of 
her  misunderstanding  of  some  of  our 
ideals,  in  one  thing  she  is  everlastingly 
in  the  right ;  and  it  is  the  thing  most  im- 


portant to  be  understood  in  American 
education  today:  namely,  that  what  en- 
nobles in  this  world  is  subordination — 
self-surrender  to  a  country,  a  cause,  an 
ideal — to  something  that  is  bigger  than 
you  are  and  that  you  value  more  than 
life.  It  is  true  we  may  have  come  to 
look  on  the  positive  rather  than  on  the 
negative  side  of  such  surrender;  to  think, 
not  that  "the  precise  value  in  work  lies 
in  its  call  for  renunciation,"  but  rather 
that,  though  renunciation  may  be  a  con- 
venient measure,  the  treasure  itself  is 
rather  in  the  loyalty  inspired,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  we  learn  to  play  the 
game.  But  the  difference  is  rather  one 
of  accent,  of  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  same  thing  is  seen.  On  the 
fundamental  proposition  we  are  agreed. 
JOSEPH  LEE. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
come  across  the  following  by  A.  C.  Ben- 
son, the  English  essayist,  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly:  "I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  too,  the  organiz- 
ing of  athletics  which  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  in  the 
public  schools  has  had  something  to  do 
with  the  matter.  I  confess  that  I  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  athletic  organi- 
zation had  gone  too  far,  and  had  pro- 
duced a  conventional  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  games ;  but  I  now  see  that 
it  has  had  a  much  deeper  and  more  in- 
stinctive effect  in  producing  a  feeling 
of  co-operation,  and  a  tradition  of  united 
effort  which  has  gone  much  deeper  than 
one  had  imagined. 

The  unanimous  response  of  the  public- 
school  element  in  England  has  proved 
that  a  force  has  been  somehow  generated 
of  which  we  hardly  guessed  the  strength. 
It  has  not  presented  itself  in  the  light 
of  a  duty  so  much  as  in  the  light  of  an 
irresistible  prepossession.  The  nature  of 
this  impulse,  so  widespread  and  so  spon- 
taneous, has  lent  I  think  a  certain  un- 
reality to  the  religious  appeals  that  have 
characterized  the  war." 

The  war,  in  short,  has  justified  the 
contention  that  in  play  we  are  not  fool- 
ing with  surface  phenomena  but  are  deal- 
ing with  the  high  explosives  of  human 
character.  j.  L. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Frank  Farrington.  The  Ronald 
Press.  257  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.59. 

A     retired     farmer 
living  in  a  small  town 
once  heard  that  there 
was   going   to    be    an 
eclipse   of   the   moon. 
He     hitched     up     his 
team  and  drove  to  a 
neighboring    town    to 
see    it.      It    would    do 
that   farmer  no   good 
to  read  this  book.   He 
simply     wouldn't     be- 
lieve   it,    for   he   has 
no  faith  in  his  home  town  and  is  mighty 
suspicious  of  anyone  who  believes  in  it. 
But  if  one  believes  in  his  home  town 
— believes  in  the  men  and  women  in  it 


Your  Home 
Town 


and  in  the  possibilities  of  its  development 
if  they  will  work  together — he  would 
do  well  to  read  this  book.  Mr.  Farring- 
ton  has  had  a  deal  of  experience  with 
small  towns  and  even  more  faith  in 
them,  especially  with  business  men's  or- 
ganizations, commercial  clubs,  etc.  Out 
of  his  experience  and  faith  he  has  writ- 
ten in  simple  understandable  form  a 
hand-book  that  ought  to  be  a  pillar  of 
fire  to  any  business  man  who  wanted 
to  play  Moses  to  his  home  town.  His 
optimism  about  the  .small  town — its  op- 
portunities, its  people,  and  its  advan- 
tages, especially  as  compared  with  the 
city — is  so  great  that  one  wonders  oc- 
casionally what  need  there  is  for  a  Moses 
after  all.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Farrington's 
optimism  has  to  be  concentrated  to  bal- 
ance the  pessimism  of  the  folks  who 
think  that  their  home  town  is  the  "most 
peculiar  spot  on  earth,"  that  wonderful 
things  can  be  done  in  other  towns  but 
not  this  one. 

E.  FRED  EASTMAN. 

AMERICAN  MUNICIPAL  PROGRESS. 

By  Charles  Zueblin.     The  Macmillan 

Company.    522  pp.    Price  $2;  by  mail 

of  THE  SURVEY  $2.16. 
COMMUNITY  Civics. 

By  Jessie    Field   and   Scott   Nearing. 

The    Macmillan    Company.      270    pp. 

Price  $.60;   by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 

$.70. 
THE  AMERICAN  CITY. 

By  Henry  C.  Wright.    A.  C.  McClurg 

&  Co.    178  pp.    Price  $.50;  by  mail  of 

THE  SURVEY  $.55. 

The  revised  edition 
of  Charles  Zueblin's 
American  Municipal 
Progress,  last  publish- 
ed in  1902,  is  virtu- 
ally an  encyclopedia 
of  the  most  significant 
changes  in  city  life  in 
America  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  A 
book  of  500  pages,  one 
of  the  Social  Science 
Texts  edited  by  Rich- 
ard T.  Ely,  it  is  crammed  full  of  telling 
instances  of  municipal  progress.  As  Mr. 
Zueblin  points  out,  the  range  of  achieve- 
ments marks  a  greater  advance  in  these 
years  than  in  all  the  nineteenth  century 
together.  The  emphasis  throughout  is 
on  the  services  to  the  people  which  mod- 
ern cities  are  rendering.  There  is  a 
good  deal  less  material  on  the  machinery 
of  government,  such  as  charters  and  poli- 
tical systems.  Mr.  Zueblin  is  more  con- 
cerned with  purposes  and  services  than 
with  the  means  to  these  ends. 

The  book  is  essentially  one  for  work- 
ers. It  is  perhaps  the  best  general  text 
for  a  comparative  study  of  local  condi- 
tions in  any  city.  Its  laboratory  method 
makes  it  particularly  serviceable  in  mark- 
ing out  lines  of  progress  by  showing  up 
the  most  advanced  practices  throughout 
the  nation.  The  topics  cover  all  the  chief 
services  of  the  city — transportation, 
waste,  health,  protection,  charity,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  city  planning,  with  three 
brief  chapters  in  conclusion  on  municipal 
ownership,  administration  and  efficiency. 
A  particularly  complete  bibliography  is 
appended. 
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Mr.  Zueblin's  rapid,  crisp  style  makes 
interesting  reading  throughout,  and  his 
faith  and  optimism  are  stimulating.  The 
book  is  not  only  a  description  of  typical 
instances  of  progress  and  interpretation 
of  tendencies,  but  a  glowing  statement 
of  Mr.  Zueblin's  gospel  of  democracy. 

To  introduce  country  school  children 
to  the  life  of  citizenship  is  the  purpose 
of  a  little  book  of  260  pages  entitled 
Community  Civics,  by  Jessie  Field  and 
Scott  Nearing.  The  book  is  one  of  those 
modern  texts  which  teach  children  in  the 
terms  of  their  own  daily  life.  It  deals 
entirely  with  familiar  features  of  the 
town  and  neighborhood  in  the  typical 
country  district. 

Intended  for  use  in  schools,  it  is  fully 
illustrated,  simply  written  and  prolific  in 
questions  for  study  and  review.  Typical 
of  the  brief,  pithy  chapters  are  those  on 
the  Home  as  a  Spirit  of  Fellowship: 
Learning  Team  Work  at  School,  The 
Country  Community  and  Its  Officials, 
The  Country  as  a  Life-giver  to  the 
World,  The  Country  Community's  Gains 
Through  Co-operation,  Good  Health  and 
Good  Roads.  The  book  is  refreshing  in 
its  freedom  from  statistics,  examples  and 
"facts  to  be  remembered."  It  is  full  of 
live  statements,  principles  and  practical 
suggestions.  The  book  is  a  real  teacher. 

For  beginners  in  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can city  life,  the  little  book  by  Henry 
C.  Wright,  in  the  National  Social  Science 
series,  will  be  useful.  Mr.  Wright,  who 
is  deputy  commissioner  of  the  New  York 
city  Department  of  Public  Charities  and 
a  former  secretary  of  the  New  York 
City  Club,  deals  in  a  broad  way  with  the 
underlying  facts  of  city  development 
from  their  location  and  purpose  to  their 
multitudinous  services  to  citizens.  The 
functions  of  government  are  particularly 
emphasized.  A  little  book  of  170  pages, 
it  is  easy  reading,  divided  for  use  as  a 
text  and  replete  with  up-to-date  facts 
and  figures. 

ROGER  N.  BALDWIN. 

NEW  WARS  FOR  OLD. 

By  John  Haynes  Holmes.  Dodd  Mead 
&  Co.  369  pp.;  price  $1.50;  postpaid 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.61. 

WHAT  THE  WAR  Is  TEACHING. 

By  Charles  E.  Jefferson.  Fleming  H. 
Revell.  218  pp.;  price  $1.00;  postpaid 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.09. 

Here  are  two  books 
with  but  a  single 
thought,  and  yet  so 
differently  conceived 
and  executed  that  the 
reader  wonders  if  the 
authors  were  really 
writing  about  the  same 
subject.  Both  books 
decry  war ;  both  point 
toward  peace  as  the 
only  ultimate  solution 
of  international  rela- 
tions, yet  while  New  Wars  for  Old  is 
a  brilliant  scientific  analysis  of  a  knotty 
social  problem,  What  War  is  Teaching  is 
a  fatalistic  Te  Deum. 

Dr.  Jefferson  writes  of  war  as  if  it 
were  a  visitation  from  on  high.  "Ac- 
cepting the  war,  then,  as  a  spiritual 
teacher,  let  us  gather  up  a  few  of  the 
many  lessons  which  it  is  teaching"  (p. 


Moral  Force 


Physical 


21).  "Keep  silence  and  listen  to  what 
the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  is  saying  to 
mankind"  in  this  war,  which  is  "the 
fiercest  and  worst  destructive  whirlwind 
that  ever  bore  its  way  across  our  planet" 
(p.  20).  Against  the  background  of  this 
thought  the  book  stands  out  as  an  able 
statement  of  the  more  obvious  applica- 
tions of  Christian  principles  to  the  war- 
fever. 

Dr.  Holmes  faces  the  war  problem  as 
a  social  scientist  who  has  a  message  for 
his  fellows.  He  sees  war  and  war-spirit 
as  phases  of  a  changing  social  order.  He 
sees  mankind  torn  between  the  desire  to 
resort  to  physical  force  and  the  desire 
to  utilize  moral  force.  Physical  force 
is  to  him  the  more  primitive,  and  at  this 
stage  of  world  development,  less  effective 
than  moral  force.  Hence  he  writes  his 
book  as  a  justification  of  the  doctrine 
of  non-resistance. 

Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  Germany  typifies  the  doctrine  of 
physical  force,  Dr.  Holmes  contends  that 
the  destruction  of  Germany's  army  will 
not  destroy  Germany's  ideas,  while  the 
process  of  destroying  her  army  by  a  re- 
sort to  physical  force  will  commit  all  of 
her  enemies  to  the  very  principle  of  force 
against  which  they  profess  to  fight. 

"It  is  this  situation,"  writes  Dr. 
Holmes,  "which  makes  imperative  an  un- 
faltering reaffirmation  of  the  true  gospel 
of  peace,  which  is  none  other  than  the 
gospel  of  righteousness  preached  by 
Isaiah,  the  gospel  of  love  proclaimed  by 
Jesus,  the  gospel  of  good  will  maintained 
by  all  the  pacifists  of  the  ages,  the  gos- 
pel of  democracy  and  co-operation  set 
forth  by  Socialists  everywhere — in  one 
word,  the  gospel  of  non-resistance" 
(page  XI). 

In  successive  chapters,  Dr.  Holmes 
shows  how  force  has  failed  as  a  means 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  human 
relations;  what  "non-resistance"  means, 
what  it  has  accomplished  in  the  past  for 
those  who  have  had  the  courage  to  try 
it.  He  concludes  that  peace  is  at  the 
present  time  far  more  practicable  than 
war. 

The  spirit  of  the  book  is  splendid.  Its 
conception  is  fine.  While  one  might  wish 
that  more  time  had  been  spent  in  its 
preparation,  the  faults  of  style  are  in- 
significant when  compared  with  the 
achievement  that  the  book  represents. 
The  book  makes  of  pacifism  a  vital,  re- 
generative life-force  in  this  world  crisis. 
SCOTT  NEARING. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

SOCIOLOGY.  By  John  M.  Gillette.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.  159  pp.  Price  $.50 ;  by  mall  of 
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THEIR  TRUE  FAITH  AND  ALLEGIANCE.  By  Gus- 
tavns  Ohllnger.  The  Macmlllan  Co.  124  pp. 
Price  $.50  ;  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $.56. 


TOBACCO  HABIT  EASILY  CONQUERED.  By  Max 
MacLevy.  Albro  Society.  157  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.32. 
THE  SINGLE  TAX  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  Arthur  Nichols  Young.  Prince- 
ton University  Press.  340  pp.  Price  $1.50 ; 
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RULES  FOB  RECOVERY  FROM  TUBERCULOSIS. 
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THE  SURVEY  $1.32. 

MURDEH.  By  David  S.  Greenberg.  The  Hour 
Publishing  Co.  626  pp.  Price  $1.50;  by 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  A  CIVILIZING  FORCE.  By  Harry 
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323  pp.  Price  $2.50  ;  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  EUROPE.  By  Dr.  Alfred 
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Barber.  A.  J.  Munson  &  Co.  315  pp.  Price 
$1.50 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.82. 
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CAROLINA.  By  Chauncey  S.  Boucher.  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  399  pp.  Price 
$1.50 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.62. 

THE  GERMAN  REPUBLIC.  By  Walter  Wellman. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  202  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.08. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ORGANIZED 
LABOR  IN  AMERICA.  By  George  Gorham 
Groat.  The  Macmillan  Co.  494  pp.  Price 
$1.75  ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.90. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  By  Ezra  Thayer  Towne. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  406  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.12. 

ESSAYS  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  LOGIC.  By  John 
Dewey.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  444 
pp.  Price  $1.75 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.87. 
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Communications 


"COWARDS  AND  FOOLS, 
FALL  IN !" 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation of  your  article  in  THE  SUR- 
VEY of  June  24  by  Badger  Clark,  en- 
titled Cowards  and  Fools,  Fall  In.  It  is 
very  good  and  I  have  ordered  ten  copies 
of  it. 

JOHN  T.  EMLEN. 
[Armstrong  Association]. 

Philadelphia. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Please  discontinue 
sending  me  THE  SURVEY.  The  attitude 
of  your  paper  on  the  question  of  pre- 
paredness is  especially  repugnant  to  me, 
as  I  have  three  sons  on  their  way  to 
the  Mexican  border,  all  of  whom  en- 
listed in  the  National  Guard  solely  from 
patriotic  motives. 

WILLIAM  GAMMELL. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

[The  title  line  "Cowards  and  Fools, 
Fall  In"  did  not  of  course  refer  to  the 
mustering  of  the  National  Guard,  but 
was  Mr.  Clark's  self-imposed  designa- 
tion of  himself  and  of  others  who  felt 
as  he  did. — EDITOR.] 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  A  glance  at  your 
pages  of  Communications  reminds  me  of 
my  remissness.  I  have  delayed  to  thank 
you  for  Badger  Clark's  article.  It  fur- 
nished the  best  part  of  an  Independence 
Day  sermon.  If  one  may  borrow  an 
alien  phrase,  it  is  "bully".  I  join  in  the 
request  for  reprints,  my  SURVEY  contain- 
ing the  article  being  now  in  circulation. 

[REV.]  CHARLES  L.  CARHART. 
[Larchmont  Avenue  Church]. 

Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Clark  has  ex- 
pressed my  own  feelings  about  the  Mex- 
ican situation  so  accurately  that  I  should 
like  to  mail  out  to  friends  a  consider- 
able number  of  reprints  if  they  were 
available.  I  enclose  check  for  fifty 
cents,  for  which  please  send  me  five 
copies  of  this  week's  issue  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY. 

STUART  A.  RICE. 
[Municipal  Lodging  House]. 

New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  should  like  to  send 
broadcast  the  article  by  Badger  Clark  on 
the  Mexican  situation.  I'll  begin  with 
five  copies — and  wish  that  you  could 
get  it  into  every  household  in  the  world  ! 
It  is  splendid,  and  puts  into  practical 
form  and  spoken  words  the  thoughts  and 
ideas  for  which  so  many  of  us  women 
are  being  laughed  at  during  these  war 
cloud  days. 

JESSIE  MAUD  TRUBE. 

Hastings-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


often,  both  in  contributions  and  edi- 
torials. But  the  blow  was  never  more 
squarely  or  powerfully  delivered  than 
when  you  printed  Cowards  and  Fools, 
Fall  In ! 

Bandit  raids  should  be  stopped,  but 
let  those  Americans  who  took  financial 
chances  in  Mexico  take  them  still.  My 
boy's  life  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
ranches  and  mines  owned  by  United 
States  citizens  in  Mexico.  Marco  Boz- 
zaris  cried,  "Strike  for  your  altars  and 
your  fires."  But,  "Strike  for  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  and  the  ranch  own- 
ers," has  not  much  appeal  to  good  sense. 

[REV.]  ARTHUR  S.  HENDERSON. 
[First   Congregational   Church]. 

Topeka,  Kan. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  wish  to  express 
my  great  satisfaction  in  THE  SURVEY'S 
position  as  regards  war;  e.g.,  Cowards 
and  Fools,  Fall  In  by  Badger  Clark  and 
other  protests  against  the  unchristian 
and  insane  craze  that  is  sweeping  our 
country  to  prepare  for  war. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  had  the  most 
forceful  and  logical  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject at  the  recent  Lake  Mohonk  Arbitra- 
tion Conference,  and  I  enclose  a  copy. 

How  intelligent  men  and  women  can 
neglect  all  that  is  most  worthy  and  noble 
— not  to  say  Christian — in  support  of 
preparedness,  and  all  that  goes  with  it 
and  is  sure  to  follow  from  it,  is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  If  America  is  to 
take  her  rightful  place  among  the  na- 
tions it  will  be  on  entirely  another  level 
of  international  good  will. 

JOSEPH  EI.KINTON. 

Pocono  Lake,  Pa. 


To  TTIE  EDITOR:  I  have  been  a  read- 
er of  THE  SURVEY  for  several  years.  It 
hits  the  nail  squarely  on  the  head  pretty 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  It  is  impossible  to 
refrain  from  expressing  my  amazement 
that  THE  SURVEY  would  soil  its  pages 
and  reputation  with  such  an  article  as 
published  in  June  24  issue,  by  Badger 
Clark,  Cowards  and  Fools,  Fall  In. 

This  article  not  only  stamps  the  writer 
as  both  a  "coward  and  a  fool,"  but  as  a 
disloyal  American,  and  he  deserves  the 
utter  contempt  of  anyone  who  wishes  to 
be  considered  an  American  citizen. 

You  certainly  owe  an  apology  to  your 
subscribers  and  readers,  many  of  whom 
(among  them  myself)  have  seen  their 
sons  go  out  to  do  their  duty,  at  the  call 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  will  look  for  the  printing  of  this 
article  and  the  apology,  and  trust  that  a 
sense  of  common  fairness  and  patriotism 
will  prompt  you  to  print  both. 

WILLIAM  H.  HAGER. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  Cowards 
and  Fools— Fall  In !  with  considerable 
indignation.  If  the  statements  there 
made  are  true,  the  big  interests  should 
be  exposed.  If  not  true,  they  should 
be  withdrawn  as  they  tend  to  cre- 


ate bitter  class  feeling.  I  have  read 
the  history  of  Mexico,  and  with 
a  few  brief  intervals  such  as  the 
administrations  of  Juarez  and  Diaz, 
the  country  has  been  in  a  state  of  revo- 
lution for  a  hundred  years.  From  1830 
to  1860  there  were  seventy  presidents. 
Surely  big  business  in  the  United  States 
was  not  responsible  for  these  conditions. 
I  am  seeking  light  and  would  thank  you 
for  definite  information.  I  speak  on  this 
subject  frequently  and  would  like  to 
speak  intelligently. 

A.  H.  THOMPSON. 
[Pastor  First  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church.] 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  an  interested 
reader  of  THE  SURVEY.  It  would  be 
strange  if  I  endorsed  everything  that  it 
said,  but  it  is  so  eminently  fair  and  fear- 
less and  in  the  main  takes  such  discreet, 
humane  and  rational  positions  that  I  re- 
gard it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
periodicals  that  comes  to  my  table. 

I  have  been  reading  the  letters  to  the 
editor  in  the  July  8  number.  I  note  the 
division  of  opinion  on  the  Cowards  and 
Fools  article.  It  was  a  very  timely  ar- 
ticle and  I  have  been  commending  it  to 
everybody.  I  also  want  to  commend  you 
for  your  attitude  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Mayor  Mitchel  and  Fr.  Farrell 
et  al.  When  the  officials  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  or  any  other  denomination 
get  mixed  up  in  such  corrupt  methods 
I  hope  you  will  go  after  them. 

[REV.]  W.  W.  TROUT. 
[Gift  Street  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church]. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  The  moral  courage 
shown  by  publication  of  Badger  Clark's 
plea  against  murder  and  robbery  of  the 
Mexicans  does  great  honor  to  THE  SUR- 
VEY. The  great  majority  of  Wyoming 
citizens  are  opposed  to  war  with  Mexico. 
I  do  not  know  a  dozen  men  who  favor 
it.  There  is  no  disposition  to  wage  war 
to  enforce  concessions  granted  by  the 
bandit  government  of  Diaz.  .  .  . 

All  classes  condemn  the  propaganda 
that  is  seeking  war.  Even  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Wyoming  National  Guard  is 
received  coldly.  I  visited  Cheyenne,  the 
home  of  Fort  Russell,  on  June  26  and 
27,  and  took  pains  to  inquire  after  the 
sentiment  of  our  citizens.  Condemna- 
tion of  the  war  move  was  so  strong  that 
militarists  were  weakly  apologetic  when 
they  dared  even  to  speak.  A  small  dem- 
onstration to  the  National  Guard,  gotten 
up  chiefly  by  the  merchants  of  Cheyenne 
for  advertising  purposes,  was  flatly  turn- 
ed down  by  organized  labor.  .  .  . 

Permit  me, — minister  of  Sunrise 
Church  and  moderator  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Cheyenne, — to  congratulate  THE  SUR- 
VEY for  its  adherence  to  truth,  as  set 
forth  in  Badger  Clark's  masterful  con- 
demnation of  a  war  for  plunder. 

[Rev.]  DANIEL  S.  McCoRKLE. 

Sunrise,  Wyo. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  with 
great  interest  and  no  little  sympathy  the 
well-written  article  of  Badger  Clark  en- 
titled Cowards  and  Fools,  Fall  In !  With 
its  conclusion  I  have,  of  course,  no  quar- 
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rel :  if  a  man  conscienciously  feels  that, 
in  strict  obedience  to  the  teachings  of 
Christ  or  to  any  faith  in  the  brother- 
hood of  man  wherever  derived,  he  must 
not  kill  but  must  suffer  unresisting,  no 
human  being  has  any  right  to  chal- 
lenge his  position. 

I  do  not  quite  gather,  however,  the 
upshot  of  the  writer's  reflections  upon 
the  Mexican  problem  and  I  would  like 
him  to  make  his  point  a  little  more  clear. 
Do  I  infer  that  the  fact  that  American 
investors  and  exploiters  hope  to  profit 
from  an  intervention  is  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  not  intervening  on  any  ground 
whatever?  Does  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment's purpose  to  use  force  in  hope 
of  preventing  Mexicans  from  raiding 
into  our  territory,  and  for  that  reason 
only,  deserve  comdemnation  because 
cynical  cattle-men  and  mine-owners 
might  conceivably  benefit  also? 

And  further,  knowing  the  Mexican  to 
be  what  he  is,  would  a  policy  of  total 
non-resistance  on  our  part  involving  pos- 
sibly forcible  prevention  by  our  govern- 
ment of  individual  reprisals,  lead  to  any 
desirable  outcome?  And  still  further, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  Americans  are  neither 
militarists  nor  non-resistants,  but  normal 
men  capable  of  anger  and  belligerency 
upon  sufficient  provocation,  what  prac- 
tical policy,  suitable  to  a  democracy  like 
ours,  would  a  .  non-resistant  suggest? 
Or  does  he  limit  his  advice  to  the  in- 
dividual? 

THEODORE  CLARKE  SMITH. 

Williamstown,  Mass. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  I  wish  every  woman 
could  read  Mr.  Clark's  article  and  that 
it  could  be  read  from  every  pulpit  in  this 
land.  The  last  part,  especially,  appealed 
to  me,  as  I  am  experiencing  at  present 
his  statement  that  "it  is  far  harder  to 
live  for  something  than  to  die  for  it." 

Having  lived  among  my  neighbors  for 
twelve  years  on  the  best  of  terms,  there 
seems  now  to  be  a  silent  contempt  for 
my  previously  known  views  on  peace. 
One  of  my  most  intimate  neighbors  said 
to  me,  "Why  don't  you  people  who  talk 
for  peace  without  force  stop  this  war?" 
I  could  have  told  her — but  did  not — but 
for  such  as  she,  who  had  sent  her  two 
sons  to  fight  for  she  knew  not  what,  or 
they  either,  we  could  have  peace.  Is 
this  ignorance  or  is  it  a  relic  of  bar- 
barism ? 

When  I  see  the  sad  faces  of  my  neigh- 
bors who  have  sent  their  four  sons  away, 
I  wonder  if  it  is  from  parting  or  a  guilty 
conscience.  They  must  think  I  am  in- 
different and  perhaps  cruel,  but  I  can- 
not sympathize  with  them.  These  boys 
have  never  been  taught  the  value  of  an 
education  or  the  responsibility  that  goes 
with  it.  Leaving  petty  jobs  that  had  no 
future,  they  are  launched  on  a  more  un- 
certain one,  and  if  not  destroyed  wil> 
come  back  a  misfit  or  a  burden  to  so- 
ciety. 

To  me  this  is  a  crime  toward  society 
and  can  only  be  reached  by  education. 
I  know  there  are  many  good  women  and 
men  working  for  real  peace,  but  can't 
THE  SURVEY  suggest  some  way  to  reach 
these  women  who  so  thoughtlessly  throw 
their  sons  away? 


As  I  sit  writing,  I  see  our  glorious 
flag  floating  in  the  trees  of  a  beautiful 
garden,  a  tent  not  far  away.  I  hear  a 
feminine  bugle  call;  I  get  glimpses  of 
''middy"  blouses  moving  about.  In  a 
pause  I  see  heads  bowed  in  prayer.  In 
a  few  moments  I  see  a  woman  drilling 
our  future  mothers.  I  do  not  know  the 
benefits  of  these  tactics  of  war,  but  I  do 
know  the  spiritual  harm  it  does. 

Being  very  fond  of  children  in  the 
neighborhood,  they  are  often  at  play  in 
my  yard.  Yesterday  morning  a  little 
boy  of  nine  was  bound  to  my  only  tree 
while  two  of  his  companions  of  more 
tender  years  were  taking  aim  at  him 
with  play  rifles,  destroying  him  no  doubt 
for  some  dark  crime — it  might  have  been 
for  being  on  a  peace  advocate's  proper- 
ty!  In  a  moment  the  empty  house  porch 
next  door  became  a  battleship.  Great 
consternation  ensued  when  a  German 
bomb  was  discovered  in  the  shape  of  a 
milk  bottle  left  by  the  last  tenant. 

While  this  is  only  child  play,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  are  teaching  our  chil- 
dren to  be  suspicious,  quarrelsome  and 
brutal.  I  hope  your  good  paper  will 
have  more  articles  by  Mr.  Clark  and 
that  they  may  reach  the  women  of  whom 
I  speak.  There  is  a  human  side  which 
ought  to  appeal  to  them.  I  am  not  a 
Quaker,  a  Socialist,  or  a  Suffragist,  but 
an  American  mother  with  American 
ideals. 

ANNA  C.  MARTIN. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  think  it  only  fair 
that  you  should  realize  that  the  point  of 
view  in  regard  to  Americans  in  Mexico, 
as  expressed  in  the  article  in  your  issue 
of  June  24,  is  not  that  of  at  least  a  large 
number  of  intelligent  Americans  who 
have  had  experience  in  Mexico  with  all 
classes  of  Mexican  people  and  who  have 
seen  what  foreigners  and  their  business 
operations  have  meant  to  the  Mexico 
peon. 

Your  contributor  tells  of  a  talk  which 
he  had  with  a  certain  American  cattle 
man  who  felt  sure  that  the  United  States 
would  one  day  take  the  northern  Mexi- 
can states.  The  cattle  man  was  very 
anxious  that  this  should  happen,  but 
there  is  no  explanation  as  to  why  he  felt 
as  he  did.  To  say  that  he  expected 
profit  from  our  occupation  is  not  an  ex- 
planation, for  why  should  he  expect  a 
profit? 

A  certain  cattle  man  who  has  large  in- 
terests on  both  sides  of  the  border  said 
to  me  just  after  the  Madero  revolution 
had  succeeded  and  there  was  a  strong 
hope  of  peace  and  order  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rio  Grande:  "Why  should 
I  want  American  annexation  ?  Taxes 
would  more  than  double  and  so  would 
wages.  The  land  would  not  produce  any 
more  grass.  I  could  not  raise  more 
cattle,  nor  would  I  get  more  money  for 
them;  I  would  market  them  in  the 
United  States  just  as  I  would  now."  In- 
deed, every  business  reason  would  lead  a 
cattle  man  to  prefer  Mexican  rule,  ex- 
cept just  one;  but  that,  especially  since 
the  experience  of  the  last  five  years,  is 
certainly  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale. 
Under  the  United  States  he  can  be  as- 
sured that  his  ranch  will  not  be  raided, 


his  cattle  killed  or  driven  off,  his  men 
scattered  or  slain,  his  buildings  burned. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  society  at 
large,  of  the  "international  mind,"  should 
he  be  criticized  for  desiring  a  political 
change  which  would  bring  larger  returns 
to  labor,  a  larger  return  to  the  public 
treasury,  and  a  safer,  if  not  larger,  re- 
turn to  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
interest  of  society  in  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  an  important  article  of  food. 

The  intelligent  American  cattle  man, 
furthermore,  is  not  blind  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  Mexican 
peon  which  has  come  about  through  for- 
eigners, chiefly  Americans,  in  Mexico. 
Porfirio  Diaz  understood  his  people  and 
his  country  well ;  with  all  his  native 
Mexican  cruelty  and  all  his  faults  he  was 
a  loyal  and  patriotic  Mexican.  Mexico 
was  his  monument,  to  accuse  or  to  con- 
demn, standing  where  every  man  could 
see  it.  And  Diaz  was  not  ignorant  of 
this  when  he  encouraged  foreigners  to 
come  to  Mexico. 

Let  me  illustrate:  Before  the  gringos 
came,  peons  on  the  great  estates  were 
bound  to  the  soil  by  a  purely  illegal  bat 
simple  process.  They  were  kept  con- 
stantly in  debt  to  the  owner  of  the  estate 
through  purchases  at  his  store  or  in 
other  ways,  so  that  after  their  wages 
were  credited  each  year  (they  never  saw 
any  money)  they  were  still  in  debt.  An 
American  in  Mexico  once  told  me  of  a 
young  Mexican  who  had  recently  mar- 
ried. He  was  only  $15  in  debt  to  his 
employer  and  considered  himself  very 
well  off,  at  least  he  said  there  was  no 
possibility  of  his  ever  owing  less.  Now, 
legally,  the  lord  of  the  manor  could  not 
hold  them  to  work  out  their  debts,  but 
practically  he  did,  because  no  other 
ranchero  would  employ  a  man  in  debt  to 
his  neighbor;  and,  furthermore,  it  would 
be  considered  a  very  improper  thing  to 
induce  a  man  to  leave  a  neighbor  by 
offering  higher  wages.  The  peon  only 
knew  that  he  had  to  stay  on  the  ranch 
or  starve. 

Then  came  the  Americans.  They  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  existing  feudal 
system,  they  wanted  men  to  work  their 
ranches,  to  help  build  railroads,  or  de- 
velop mines.  They  saw  no  reason  why 
a  man  should  not  be  free  to  work  where 
he  pleased  and  why  they  should  not  be 
free,  if  they  wanted  him,  to  offer  him 
more  wages  than  he  was  theoretically 
receiving.  Furthermore,  they  paid  real 
money  and  kept  real  accounts,  so  that 
instead  of  being  deeper  in  debt  each 
year,  the  peon  had  the  experience  of 
actually  getting  his  living  and  besides 
having  money  paid  him.  American  cat- 
tle men  did  bow  sufficiently  to  the  Mexi- 
can custom  to  pay  the  debt,  usually  a 
small  one,  owed  by  a  man  he  wanted, 
to  his  Mexican  employer.  I  am  afraid 
that  the  contractors  and  mining  men  did 
not  always  show  so  much  consideration 
for  the  old  order  of  things. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  vigorous  pro- 
tection that  the  powerful  government  of 
Diaz  gave  to  the  foreigners,  the  old 
feudal  lords  could  easily  have  met  the 
situation  by  the  customary  method  of 
"armed  intervention."  But  aided  largely 
by  the  increase  in  the  public  treasury, 
which  came  from  the  taxes  levied  on 
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the  foreigners,  which  were  actually  paid, 
the  central  authority  kept  down  disorder 
and  fostered  development.  Thus  it  was 
that  Diaz  was  striking  down  feudalism 
and  with  it  brigandage  in  Mexico  ana 
raising  the  economic  standard  of  the 
peon,  a  necessary  preparation  to  the  rais- 
ing of  his  intellectual  and  moral  stand- 
ards. 

I  think  that  it  is  only  fair  that,  from 
the  tangled  current  of  writing  on  all 
sides  of  the  Mexican  situation,  a  word 
should  be  spoken  for  the  social  advan- 
tage gained  to  the  Mexican  working  man 
by  the  Diaz  principle  of  protecting  and 
encouraging  the  foreigner,  and  that  the 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the 
principal  reason  why  annexation  to  the 
United  States  would  help  Americans  in 
Mexico  is  because  they  would  then  be 
assured  of  order. 

Those  who  profess  an  interest  in  the 
Mexican  common  people  and  a  desire  to 
see  their  condition  improved  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  Mexican  laborers 
in  great  numbers  have  come  to  the 
United  States  for  the  better  wages  and 
better  living  conditions  in  this  country 
and  that  the  best  way  to  give  them  the 
advantage  of  such  wages  and  such  living 
conditions  at  home  is  to  create  Ameri- 
can conditions  of  order  and  respect  for 
law  in  Mexico.  I  do  not  believe  that 
annexation  is  at  all  necessary  for  this, 
but  I  think  that  the  events  of  the  past 
five  years  have  made  it  very  evident 
that  something  more  than  watchful  wait- 
ing is  necessary. 

Irving  Fisher,  in  his  recent  article  in 
your  paper,  speaks  about  the  prejudice 
of  the  Mexican  peon  against  the  foreign 
investor.  I  have  personally  never 
noticed,  nor  have  I  heard  from  any  ac- 
quaintances who  have  done  business  in 
Mexico,  that  the  Mexican  peon  had  any 
prejudice  against  a  foreign  investor.  All 
prejudice  is  that  of  the  Mexicans  of  the 
higher  or  middle  classes  who  have  seen 
wages  of  their  peons  go  up,  who  have 
seen  their  own  ranches  produce  less  in 
proportion  to  the  ranches  of  foreigners, 
particularly  Americans,  without  choosing 
to  consider  that  the  reason  is  that  they 
do  not  improve  the  strain  of  their  cattle 
by  importing  better  bulls,  or  do  not  dig 
wells,  or  do  not  go  to  the  expense  of 
planting  alfalfa  fields,  either  because 
they  cannot  get  the  money  or  do  not 
understand  the  advantage. 

Mexicans,  too,  who  have  sold  mining 
properties  to  Americans  for  what  they 
considered  very  high  prices,  subsequent- 
ly to  see  the  value  of  the  properties 
enormously  increased  under  American 
management,  feel  also  that  they  have 
been  cheated  by  the  gringo.  I  add  frank- 
ly that  some  Mexicans  are  fully  equal 
to  gringos  in  their  ability  to  drive  a 
bargain,  but  that  on  the  whole  there  is 
need  for  protection  of  the  smaller  land 
owner  against  himself. 

An  American  cattle  man,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  during  the  first  years  of 
the  recent  trouble  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  building  barns  and 
fences  and  otherwise  developing  his 
property.  He  told  me  that  it  was  really 
touching  to  see  the  way  in  which  the 
Mexican  peons  flocked  to  his  ranch  seek- 
ing employment.  There  was  no  hate  for 
the  gringo  in  their  souls,  simply  an  in- 


tense desire  to  work  for  the  gringo  who, 
by  his  enterprise,  was  able  to  pay  them 
wages  which  would  keep  bread  in  the 
mouths  of  their  families. 

JOSEPH  P.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
New  York. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  The  reception  given 
Cowards  and  Fools — Fall  In  by  your 
public  gave  me  the  impression  that  I  had 
inadvertently  stepped  on  an  electric  but- 
ton connected  with  a  carload  of  dyna- 
mite. The  ensuing  shower  of  literary 
fragments  contained  roses  and  rocks  in 
about  equal  proportions  and  I  trust  that 
THE  SURVEY  escaped  without  broken 
glass. 

Cowards  and  Fools  was  not  intended 
as  a  solution  of  the  Mexican  question 
but  was  aimed  more  at  war  in  general 
and,  as  Mr.  Smith  suggests,  was  an  indi- 
vidual view.  I  was  drawn  into  pacifism 
partly  by  my  Christian  sense  of  rever- 
ence and  partly  by  my  American  sense 
of  humor.  The  idea  of  asking  the  All- 
Father  to  help  me  kill  certain  of  my 
brethren  whose  complexions  and  ideas 
and  uniforms  happen  to  differ  from  mine 
strikes  me  as  being  so  quaintly  blasphe- 
mous and  so  shockingly  funny  that  I 
fail  to  see  how  the  old  world  has  so 
long  taken  it  with  solemn  seriousness. 
War  is  a  beast-game  and  if  we  moderns 
must  make  war  medicine,  our  well- 
developed  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  if  noth- 
ing else,  should  compel  us  to  leave  a  per- 
fectly incongruous  Christ  out  of  it.  The 
bold  but  pathetically  ignorant  knight  of 
the  Middle  Ages  might  have  been  able 
to  run  a  killing  bee  by  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  but  a  modern  American 
could  not  mix  bombs  and  beatitudes  with- 
out a  grin  that  would  spoil  the  effect. 

As  to  Mexico,  I  thank  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  others  for  some  interesting  and 
informing  matter  concerning  our 
troubled  southern  neighbor.  Undoubted- 
ly Mexican  government  of  Mexico  is 
wretched.  Undoubtedly  we  could  govern 
it  better.  Yet,  after  all,  Mexico  belongs 
to  the  Mexicans — not  to  us.  Of  course 
we  Americans  are  the  people  and  wisdom 
will  die  with  us.  But  those  ignorant 
Mexicans  prefer  a  troubled,  groping  na- 
tional independence  to  a  safe,  sheltered 
vassalage.  It  is  a  strange  notion,  but 
our  revolutionary  sires  were  afflicted  with 
the  same  mental  kink,  and  we  should 
respect  it.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
Mexican  people.  Those  who  have  in- 
jured us  are  very  few,  and  they,  perhaps, 
were  "inspired". 

As  one  of  my  critics  says,  most  Amer- 
icans are  neither  militarists  nor  pacifists, 
but  normal  men  with  normal  belligerent 
impulses  when  they  consider  themselves 
injured.  Just  so.  Starting  war  with 
Mexico  without  passion,  animated  by  real 
altruistic  impulse,  the  expense,  the  cruel- 
ty and  the  maddening  slowness  of  the 
campaign  would  rouse  those  normal  bel- 
ligerent impulses  of  ours  to  a  point  where 
the  people  would  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  the  complete  conquest  of 
Mexico.  It  would  be  tar  worse  than 
'98.  That  fight  was  so  short  and  the 
victory  so  easy  that  we  really  did  not 
have  time  to  get  angry. 

And  then — our  national  dignity.  We 
have  assumed  a  high  moral  tone  during 


the  European  trouble.  With  one  hand 
stuck  in  our  waistcoat  and  the  other 
raised  to  heaven,  we  have  invoked  rea- 
son, mercy,  humanity  and  all  higher  pow- 
ers, to  bring  the  lighting  terrestrial  pow- 
ers to  their  senses.  Now  we  have  dis- 
agreed with  a  nation  south  of  us,  an 
ignorant,  unwashed,  sick,  half-starved 
nation  about  one-tenth  our  size.  Shall 
it  be  decided,  after  our  statesmen  have 
pondered  and  our  diplomats  have  "di- 
plomed",  that  the  only  dignified  and 
Christian-like  solution  of  the  Mexican 
difficulty  is  to  send  down  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  which  shall  proceed  to  kill 
Mexicans  until  the  survivors  throw  up 
their  hands  and  agree  to  our  terms? 
War  means  just  that. 

In  such  a  war  we  will,  of  course,  have 
our  way;  not  because  we  are  right  but 
merely  because  we  are  big.  A  victory 
01  sorts,  but  Europe  will  brush  the  blood 
out  of  her  eyes,  look  at  the  spattered 
condition  of  our  robe  of  self-righteous- 
ness and  giggle  derisively,  while  South 
America,  who  is  just  beginning  to  be- 
lieve in  our  high  pretensions,  will  hunt 
up  a  grindstone  and  whet  her  machete 
with  furious  haste.  Dearly  beloved  fel- 
low gringos,  putting  aside  all  religious 
talk,  all  fanatical  pacifist  talk,  we  can't 
afford  that  war.  The  cause  is  so  small, 
the  consequences  might  be  so  great — 
shall  we  chop  off  a  hand  to  get  rid  of 
a  splinter  in  the  thumb? 

Cannot  a  nation  be  respected  unless  it 
pursue  a  "vigorous,"  "aggressive"  pol- 
icy? Is  the  blood-and-iron  tonic  what 
we  need  for  all  our  national  ailments? 
Behold  the  strange  conduct  of  the  Bel- 
gians. The  German  flag  came  into  Bel- 
gium at  the  head  of  the  finest  army  that 
the  world  ever  saw.  In  a  few  days  the 
land  was  overrun  and  conquered  in  the 
most  splendid,  masterly  fashion.  Did 
the  Belgians  appreciate  it  and  learn  to 
revere  the  Kaiser's  name?  No;  prob- 
ably nine  Belgians  out  of  ten  would 
heartily  enjoy  using  a  German  flag  for 
a  mop. 

Yet  these  odd  Belgians  do  salute,  joy- 
ously and  reverently,  another  foreign 
flag — the  Stars  and  Stripes.  That  flag 
came  into  Belgium  in  the  hands  of  an 
American  business  man,  Hoover,  and  his 
little  group  of  English  and  Yankee  help- 
ers, each  of  whom  was  armed  and 
equipped  only  with  a  clear  head,  a  kind 
heart  and  a  working  knowledge  of 
French.  Do  the  Belgians  respect  the 
Stars  and  Stripes?  Do  the  Serbians? 
Do  the  Chinese  despise  us  for  our  weak 
sentimentality  in  returning  that  Boxer 
indemnity?  Possibly  there  is  a  better 
basis  for  respect  than  fear. 

Could  we  win  the  respect  of  the  Mex- 
icans in  some  such  bloodless  fashion — 
a  respect  untinged  with  hate?  Feeding 
them — all  of  them — would  be  an  under- 
taking far  cheaper  than  fighting  them, 
and  with  results  infinitely  more  pleasant. 
We  have  never  done  much  for  the  Mex- 
icans— expect  to  relieve  them  of  as  rich 
an  empire  as  ever  lay  out  of  doors. 
Whatever  our  capitalists  have  done  in 
the  way  of  development  in  Mexico  was 
not  done  for  sweet  charity  nor  for  love 
of  the  downtrodden  peon.  The  Mexi- 
cans owe  us  nothing,  while  we  appear 
to  owe  them  a  good  deal.  We  are  pow- 
erful. We  are  rich.  We  are  intelligent, 
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good-hearted  and  —  moderately  —  Chris- 
tian. 

We  held  up  the  Mexicans  outrageous- 
ly some  seventy  years  ago.  We  know  it 
and  have  always  felt  somewhat  sheepish 
about  it.  Surely  we  owe  our  neighbor 
something  better  than  a  beating.  Surely 
as  we  look  at  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  and  consider  how  lit- 
tle they  cost  and  how  much  they  are 
worth,  we  have  something  more  tangible 
than  Christian  idealism  or  pacifistic  pif- 
fle to  incline  us  to  patience,  tolerance 
and  good  nature — even  a  little  non- 
resistance — in  our  dealings  with  Mexico. 
BADGER  CLARK. 

Hot  Springs,  South  Dak. 

"EFFICIENCY    IN    ARSENALS" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  THE  SURVEY  for 
June  3  the  attitude  of  organized  labor 
in  opposing  scientific  management  in 
government  arsenals  and  workshops 
seems  to  'be  justified  because  "certain 
employers"  do  not  "permit  labor  to  have 
a  voice  concerning  a  system  that  may 
be  used  to  labor's  ruin." 

Why  should  the  alleged  unfair  prac- 
tices of  some  private  employers  justify 
opposition  to  efficiency  systems  in  gov- 
ernment workshops,  especially  in  these 
critical  days?  The  evidence  shows  that 
the  methods  used  were  beneficial  to  both 
government  and  workmen.  In  hundreds 
of  establishments  of  progressive  em- 
ployers, the  principles  of  scientific  man- 
agement are  in  operation  with  full  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  employer  and 
workmen. 

The  relation  of  scientific  management 
to  closed-shop  unionism  is  the  real  is- 
sue. They  are  fundamentally  opposed. 
The  closed  shop  develops  the  idea  of 
mass  formation  and  action.  It  discour- 
ages individual  initiative  and,  therefore, 
opposes  bonus  and  profit-sharing  sys- 
tems. A  closed-shop  union  would  not 
tolerate  efficiency  methods,  much  less 
bargain  about  their  details  of  operation. 
The  real  question  is  whether  organized 
labor  is  going  to  stand  by  the  old  closed- 
shop  ideals  of  force  and  coercion,  or  is 
going  to  adjust  itself  to  the  principles 
of  efficiency,  co-operation  and  progress. 

WALTER  DREW. 

[Counsel    National     Erectors'    Associa- 
tion]. 

New  York. 

"TODAY" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Today,  a  sketch  in 
one  act,  in  your  issue  for  June  10  is  in- 
teresting and  is,  I  suppose,  an  appeal 
for  sympathy  for  the  anti-capital  pun- 
ishment cause.  As  such  to  the  average 
reader  it  is  probably  most  convincing, 
but  your  author  in  the  eleventh  line  on 
page  288  makes  a  most  grave  error 
which  would  totally  alter  the  aspect  of 
her  victim's  case  in  most  if  not  all  of  the 
states  having  a  capital  punishment  law. 
She  has  the  wife  say  "He  killed  a  man, 
when  he  was  drunk." 

Drunkenness  (not  simply  taking 
liquor)  implies  loss  of  the  sense  of  right 
and  wrong  and  precludes  premeditation 
and,  although  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  am 
familiar  enough  with  the  laws  of  my 
own  state  to  state  that  I  am  most  posi- 


tive that  no  murderer  would  be  sent  to 
the  electric  chair,  if  the  judge  or  jury 
were  even  half  convinced  that  the  mur- 
derer committed  the  act  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor. 

No,  murder  in  the  first  degree  implies 
and  must  include  cold-blooded,  carefully 
planned  premeditation  and  I  think  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  capital  punishment 
is  only  for  such  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree in  all  states  having  such  a  law. 
The  utmost  punishment  for  the  crime 
your  author  depicts  would  be  imprison- 
ment for  life  and  it  would  be  entirely 
probable  (irrespective  of  the  horrible- 
ness  of  the  act)  that  the  criminal  in 
question  could  only  be  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter. 

If  your  author  intends  to  appeal  for 
better  relieving  of  the  distress  of  the 
mother,  wife  and  children  of  those  im- 
prisoned, even  of  those  executed,  then 
I  heartily  agree.  If  your  author  means 
to  draw  attention  to  the  wrong  of  letting 
newspapers  fill  up  their  columns  with 
descriptions  of  trials  and  convictions,  I 
also  agree,  but  when  actual  results  of 
the  capital  punishment  law  in  states 
having  such  a  law  are  compared  with 
results  of  states  not  under  such  a  law, 
there  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
for  the  present  at  least  such  a  law  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree  only  is  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  from  crime  of  this  na- 
ture. 

Your  author  makes  a  mistake  which  is 
a  very  easy  one  to  make,  but  its  very 
character  emphasizes  the  real  purpose 
of  the  capital  punishment  law.  I  trust 
she  will  accept  this  correction  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given. 

H.  O.  TILTON. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  am  very  glad  that 
Mr.  Tilton  has  put  his  criticism  of  my 
sketch,  Today,  on  paper,  and  that  you 
have  given  me  a  chance  to  say  a  few 
words  more  on  the  subject  of  capital 
punishment. 

Mr.  Tilton  says  that  I  have  Jim's 
wife  say,  "He  killed  a  man  when  he  was 
drunk."  I  answer,  I  do.  But  I  do  not 
have  the  state  say  that  Jim  was  drunk. 
The  state,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Tilton,  must 
have  said  that  the  man  was  not  drunk 
when  the  deed  was  committed,  else  the 
so-called  "punishment"  would  not  have 
been  the  electric-chair. 

But  the  state  has  been  known  to  judge 
wrongly.  Indeed,  Mr.  Tilton,  with  the 
rest  of  us,  has  doubtless  read  of  cases 
where  the  state  has  called  men  guilty 
and  put  them  to  death,  and  afterward  it 
has  been  found  that  innocent  human  be- 
ings were  executed  by  mistake.  With 
such  grave  errors  on  record  before  us, 
is  it  not  possible  that  minor  mistakes  in 
defining  passions  might  be  made? 

I  should  like  to  refer  Mr.  Tilton  to  an 
article  called  The  Law  and  Three  Men 
in  the  Mutual  Welfare  League  Bulletin, 
published  at  Sing  Sing,  May  15,  1916. 
It  begins  this  way :  "The  law  had  its 
final  say  during  the  past  seventy-two 
hours  over  the  fate  of  three  men  who 
had  been  on  trial  for  killing  women. 
.  .  .  Walter  Watson  and  his  wife 
could  not  agree.  So  she  left  him  and 
went  to  live  with  her  son.  One  night 


Watson  returned — drunk  [the  italics 
are  mine].  Then  came  a  quarrel,  and 
in  his  blind,  intoxicated  rage,  he  stabbed 
her  to  death.  Yesterday  morning  he 
died  in  the  electric-chair  at  Sing  Sing. 

"Andrew  Surini  thought  his  wife  and 
he  could  never  live  happily  together 
again,  after  they  had  a  serious  disagree- 
ment. He  attacked  her  with  a  hatchet 
and  killed  her.  .  .  .  And  yesterday 
.  .  .  he  was  sentenced  to  twenty 
years  in  jail. 

"James  J.  Deegan  lived  in  dissolute 
happiness  with  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Wharry 
until  she  grew  tired  of  him  and  sent 
him  away.  Then  he  went  to  her  home 
determined  to  frighten  her  by  means  of 
a  revolver  into  returning  to  him.  The 
gun  went  off.  The  woman  fell  and  died 
shortly  after.  A  jury  has  just  decided 
that  the  killing  was  due  to  an  accident 
and  therefore,  Deegan  was  set  free, 
cleared,  exonerated,  justified. 

"The  law  is  a  majestic  thing;  a  thing 
inexorable,  alike  for  rich  and  poor.  Yet 
in  its  administration  it  is  a  queer  thing 
and  incomprehensible  to  many.  Three 
women  killed,  and  one  slayer  gives  his 
life  and  the  second  gives  twenty  years 
of  his  liberty  and  the  third  gives  noth- 
ing in  return.  And  still  to  the  untrained 
eye,  the  scales  in  the  hand  of  Justice 
seems  to  be  evenly  balanced." 

This,  I  think,  is  as  pertinent  an  an- 
swer as  I  can  give  to  the  question  raised 
by  your  correspondent.  Jim  may  or 
may  not  have  been  drunk.  His  wife  says 
he  was.  The  state  says  he  was  not. 
Anyway,  he  was  executed. 

Mr.  Tilton  agrees  that  the  wife  and 
children  should  not  suffer.  I  suppose  he 
would  have  the  state  look  after  them. 
But  why,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
killing  Jim  is  not  punishing  him,  should 
he  not  be  allowed  to  live  and  work  for 
the  good  of  those  whose  lives  he  is  re- 
sponsible for?  Why,  instead  of  the  state 
supporting  his  family,  should  he,  a 
strong,  industrious  man,  not  be  paid  de- 
cent wages  for  his  labor,  which  he,  or 
the  state  for  him,  could  turn  over  to  the 
support  of  his  family?  And  if  he  has 
no  family,  why  should  he  not  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  family  of  his  vic- 
tim ?  Or,  there  being  no  family  there, 
could  not  a  family,  made  destitute  by 
one  of  his  kind,  be  adopted  for  him  to 
support?  Such  an  arrangement  would 
seem  a  more  sensible  one  for  the  state, 
from  a  purely  economic  standpoint,  than 
executing  the  criminal  and  leaving  no 
support  for  his  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  Tilton  misjudges  me  in  one  place. 
I  do  not  "mean  to  draw  attention  to  the 
wrong  of  letting  newspapers  fill  up  their 
columns  with  descriptions  of  trials  and 
convictions."  Indeed,  I  think  trials  and 
convictions  should  be  written  about.  I 
will  go  a  step  farther  and  say,  that  if 
capital  punishment  is  a  deterrent  to 
crime,  then  I  think  executions  should  be 
public.  I  think  they  should  be  held  on 
the  main  street  where  everyone  can  see 
them.  If  they  are  the  deterrent  some 
people  honestly  think  they  are,  then  it 
seems  to  me  those  people  are  the  ones 
to  advocate  the  greatest  oublicity  for 
them. 

What    I    hoped    to    do   was    to    make 
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RAILROAD  MEN  AT  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  is  in  confer- 
ence with  the  railroads  and  the  rail- 
road men  as  this  issue  of  THE  SURVEY 
goes  to  press,  endeavoring  to  avert  the 
strike  which  threatens  on  a  scale  riever 
before  equaled  in  this  country. 

As  forecasted  by  John  A.  Fitch  at  the 
time  of  the  conference  in  New  York  city 
between  the  representatives  of  200,000 
miles  of  railroads  and  400,000  men  in 
the  four  brotherhoods — locomotive  en- 
gineers, enginemen  and  firemen,  railway 
conductors,  railway  trainmen  [THE  SUR- 
VEY for  June  17] — direct  negotiation 
failed.  A  referendum  vote  of  the  unions 
authorized  the  national  union  officers  to 
call  a  strike,  the  "yes"  vote  running  some 
95  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  negotia- 
tions before  the  federal  mediators  came 
to  a  deadlock.  Arbitration  was  refused 
and  the  inexorable  next  step  would  have 
been  the  strike  had  not  President  Wilson 
called  both  sides  to  meet  him  at  the 
White  House. 

The  railroads  have  repeatedly  asserted 
their  willingness  to  arbitrate.  The  men 
have  stood  pat  on  their  demand  for  the 
basic  eight-hour  day  for  train  crews, 
with  time-and-a-half  pay  for  overtime 
work.  A.  B.  Garretson,  president  of  the 
conductors,  has  insisted  that  arbitration 
in  the  past  has  been  generally  unsatis- 
factory to  the  men.  The  neutral  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  arbitration  was 
swayed  by  his  associations  among  rail- 
road or  other  large  corporate  interests 
or  by  his  investments  in  railroad  secur- 
ities, no  matter  how  honest  his  effort  to 
be  unbiased,  Mr.  Garretson  said. 

The  men  had  not  put  forward  the  eight- 
hour  demand  as  a  basis  for  barter,  he 
said,  but  as  a  positive  demand  from  which 
they  would  not  recede ;  in  a  responsible 
and  dangerous  calling  like  railroading, 
it  was  a  minimum ;  and  the  time-and-a- 
half  pay — "punitive  overtime" — was  not 
a  separate  demand  but  the  essential  en- 
acting clause  of  the  eight-hour  proposal. 
Thus  spoke  Garretson  in  many  inter- 
views. 

Counter  proposals  put  forward  by  the 
railroads  through  their  spokesman,  Elisha 


Lee  of  the  Pennsylvania,  were  given 
scant  attention  in  conference  or  news- 
papers, the  general  feeling  being  that 
they  were  eleventh-hour  make-weights 
introduced  as  relatively  unimportant 
points  which  could  be  conceded  in  case 
of  arbitration.  The  case  settled  down 
again  solidly  to  a  consideration  of  the 
eight-hour  day,  the  unwillingness  of  the 
roads  to  grant  it,  the  refusal  of  the  men 
to  give  it  up,  the  growing  dismay  of  the 
public  at  the  possibility  of  paralysis  of 
its  transportation.  That,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  would  leave  the  babies  of 
New  York  crying  in  vain  for  their  milk, 
as  the  first  in  a  series  of  public  calam- 
ities. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  if  Presi- 
dent Wilson  can  compose  differences  of 
such  magnitude  as  this,  between  such 
powerful  and  stubborn  opponents,  he  can 
set  up  in  business  as  an  expert  mediator 
and  advertise  his  services  in  the  news- 
papers of  Europe. 


If  You  Shop  Early  In  The 
Week,  I  Can  Have  Satur- 
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PROBABILITIES  IN  INFAN- 
TILE PARALYSIS 

WHETHER  a  child  who  has  been 
stricken  with  poliomyelitis  will 
survive  the  attack;  whether,  if  he  sur- 
vive, he  will  have  again  full  use  of  arms 
and  legs,  are  matters  on  which  the 
physician  has  to  face  many  a  cross- 
examination  these  days,  and  on  which 
"the  man  of  experience  will,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  disease,  express  himself  with 
great  reserve",  to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
R.  W.  Lovett  of  Boston. 

But  a  forward  look  in  days  of  anxious 
waiting  is  inevitable,  and  out  of  the 
study  thus  far  achieved  of  poliomyelitis 
there  have  emerged  certain  facts  which' 
make  possible  a  degree  of  probability  in 
"prognosis",  or  outlook  as  to  future 
progress,  though  on  this  point  writers  of 
the  most  authority  express  themselves 
the  least  dogmatically. 

The  prognosis  as  to  life  is  suggested 
in  Dr.  Lovett's  recently  published  book, 
The  Treatment  of  Infantile  Paralysis 
[P.  F.  Blakiston's  Son  and  Company]. 
"It  must  be  remembered,"  writes  Dr. 
Lovett,  "that  the  death-rate  will  depend 
on  the  thoroughness  with  which  cases 
are  reported."  Foreign  statistics  are 
higher  than  those  in  this  country,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  case 
of  New  York's  epidemic  nine  years  ago, 
poliomyelitis  was  not  a  reportable  dis- 
ease and  all  figures  concerning  that  out- 
break are  but  "estimated". 

Dr.  W.  H.  Frost,  of  the  federal  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  in  his  precis  on  the 
subject  quotes  also  figures — an  outbreak 
in  Trastena,  Sweden,  1905,  that  gave  a 
percentage  of  42.3;  New  York,  1907, 
5. ;  Minnesota,  1909,  showed  24. 

The  ages  of  cases  reported  show  that 
the  death-rate  is  highest  among  babies 
and  again  among  children  over  eleven 
years  of  age.  The  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Health  found  in  1909  that  16 
per  cent  died  of  babies  less  than  1  year 
old;  4  per  cent  of  those  of  1  to  10 
years  of  age;  20  per  cent  of  those  over 
10  years.  All  figures  agree  in  showing 
that  the  disease  is  relatively  more  fatal 
to  older  persons  than  to  young  children. 

As  to  individual  cases  of  restoration, 
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the  probabilities  are  greater  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  Of  754  cases  studied 
during  the  previous  New  York  epidemic, 
53  or  7.1  per  cent,  made  a  practically 
complete  recovery  (Frost).  In  Massa- 
chusetts of  212  cases  investigated,  57  or 
27  per  cent,  were  reported  as  having 
wholly  recovered.  The  time  needed  for 
recovery  ranged  from  one  week  to  three 
years  (Lovett). 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  this  prac- 
tical matter  by  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  G. 
Stern,  of  Cleveland,  just  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Recognizing  the  impossi- 
bility of  checking  an  epidemic  of  polio- 
myelitis until  knowledge  is  more  wide 
and  more  accurate  concerning  diagnosis, 
Dr.  Stern  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
what  is  known  as  to  the  cure  of  para- 
l)zed  muscles.  Of  the  many  factors  on 
which  a  prognosis  for  return  to  the  nor- 
mal depends,  Dr.  Stern,  gives  six;  the 
amount  of  destruction  of  ganglion  cells 
of  spinal  cord  or  brain ;  the  amount  of 
congestion  of  nerve  cells;  the  regener- 
ative, reconstructive  powers  of  the  nerv- 
ous system ;  the  "loss  of  tone"  of  mus- 
cles; presence  of  bone  and  joint  de- 
formities; curative  effect  of  proper  treat- 
ment. 

Obviously  only  one — perhaps  two — of 
these  factors  are  at  present  under  con- 
trol :  the  treatment,  concerning  which 
there  is  by  no  means  as  yet  unanimity 
of  opinion ;  and  to  some  degree  the  re- 
cuperative power  of  a  child's  nervous 
system. 

Attentively  physicians  are  working  to 
see  how  impulses  from  a  child's  brain 
may  be  brought  over  new  pathways  to 
innervate  an  injured  muscle.  It  is  found 
possible  to  avoid  the  "break  in  the  con- 
necting circuit",  and  to  establish  a  new 
route  from  will  to  more  or  less  perfect 
action.  Yet  at  once  comes  the  caution, 
heard  everywhere,  against  over-stimula- 
tion, over-exertion  and  their  frequent 
consequence  in  a  total  and  permanent 
loss  of  motor  ability. 

"The  day  the  child  wants  to  get  up," 
writes  Dr.  Stern,  "the  mother  gives  a 
party  and  from  that  day  on  the  limb  is 
used  as  much  as  possible.  .  .  .  How 
carefree  and  graded  are  the  attempts 
of  a  child  to  dance  or  skip  the  rope?  By 
these  violent  exercises  the  patient  can 
undo  in  a  half  hour  all  the  good  effects 
of  weeks  of  careful  muscle  training." 

Dr.  Stern  urges  that  children  be  kept 
at  rest  for  a  comparatively  long  time 
after  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  is 
over,  longer  than  that  advocated  by  Dr. 
Lovett,  who,  though  also  cautioning 
against  fatigue,  would  try  to  have  chil- 
dren begin  to  move  around  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"Muscle  surveys,"  electrical  and  me- 
chanical apparatus,  belong  to  the  mys- 
teries of  orthopedics ;  but  the  other  fac- 
tor which  may  to  some  extent  be  con- 
trolled— the  regenerative  power  of  the 
nervous  system — is  to  no  'small  extent 


a  matter  of  prophylaxis.  The  scene 
shifts  from  laboratory  and  wards  and 
operating  room  to  the  routine  life  of 
indoors  and  out.  And  the  well-set  stage 
has  screens  at  its  windows,  covered 
waste-pails,  clean  food,  and  children 
happy  at  play  not  out  in  dusty  streets 
but  in  cool  homes,  with  new  games  that 
interest  without  overtaxing  their  vital 
resistance. 

SPIRITUAL     PREPAREDNESS 
AND    PEACE 

SPIRITUAL  Preparedness,  National 
and  International,  was  the  challeng- 
ing subject  for  general  discussion  at  the 
first  annual  summer  conference  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association  of  America, 
recently  held  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  off 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Scientific  religion, 
industrial  democracy  and  international 
peace  are  the  three  specific  ideals  to  the 
service  of  which  this  historic  association 
has  set  itself  in  the  new  era  of  activity 
which  is  marking  the  close  of  its  first 
half-century  of  life. 

At  this  conference,  the  topic  of  scien- 
tific religion  was  broadly  considered  by 
the  Rev.  William  I.  Lawrence,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Unitarian  Department  of 
Religious  Education.  Industrial  democ- 
racy was  handled  with  uncompromising 
directness  and  candor  by  W.  T.  Colyer 
of  England  and  Roger  W.  Babson,  of 
Boston.  But  in  accordance  with  the 
program  and  by  the  wellnigh  unanimous 
will  of  the  assembled  company  of  clergy- 
men and  church  members  of  various 
demoninations,  labor  leaders,  publicists, 
teachers,  students,  men  of  affairs,  it  was 
the  peace  question  approached  from  the 
radical  pacifist  standpoint,  which  held 
the  center  of  attention. 

The  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  of 
New  York  city,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, struck  the  note  which  was  domi- 
nant throughout  the  sessions  in  his  ser- 
mon on  The  International  Mind.  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee,  the  author  of  Crowds  and 
We,  laid  down  a  program  for  mutual 
self-expression  of  the  essential  good- 
will at  the  heart  of  all  peoples  as  the 
solution  of  war. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  L.  Weatherly,  of 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  a  Ford  peace  pilgrim,  told 
'of  the  brotherhood  which  even  the  pres- 
ent conflict  had  not  destroyed,  and  which 
was  destined  yet  to  capture  and  hold 
mankind.  Pacifism  was  the  lesson 
drawn  by  A.  Marion  Holmes,  from  her 
ten  months'  experience  as  a  nurse  in  the 
American  Ambulance  in  Paris;  pacifism 
was  the  keynote  of  the  Biblical  drama, 
Isaiah,  by  Eleanor  Wood,  which  was 
given  a  striking  out-of-door  production 
by  members  of  the  association ;  and  pa- 
cifism was  the  sentiment  behind  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  was  unanimous- 
ly passed : 

"The  fearful  waste  of  war,  in  the  end 
all  must  help  to  pay,  the  further  weaken- 
ing of  Europe  must  be  harmful  to  the 


whole  world,  civilized  and  uncivilized. 
No  one  of  the  belligerent  nations  can 
ask  for  peace  without  danger  of  being 
thought  willing  to  accept  a  peace  hu- 
miliating to  itself  and  dangerous  to  the 
higher  interests  of  mankind. 

"Any  nation  that  regards  the  efforts 
of  a  neutral  nation  to  end  the  war  as  an 
unfriendly  act  proves  that  it  desires  not 
so  much  a  just  and  lasting  peace  as  un- 
fair advantage  to  itself.  Whatever  the 
feelings  of  the  belligerent  nations  now 
the  individual,  or  nation,  or  group  of 
nations  that  succeed  in  reestablishing 
peace  would  soon  have  the  deep  and 
lasting  gratitude  of  all  the  nations  in- 
volved. 

"Wherefore,  we,  the  members  of  the 
Free  Religious  Association  of  America 
in  conference  assembled,  ask  you,  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  to  seriously  consider  if  this 
be  not  an  opportune  time  to  call  a  con- 
ference of  the  neutral  nations  to  try  to 
reestablish  peace." 

The  conference,  of  course,  was  not  ab- 
solutely united  on  all  points — more  than 
once  sharp  challenge  and  cogent  criticism 
of  the  pacifist  position  was  voiced.  But 
the  suggestion  of  "spiritual  prepared- 
ness" thrown  out  by  the  directors  of 
the  association  in  their  program,  stirred 
deep  and  general  response  from  the  com- 
pany assembled. 

CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
WOMEN  OF  BRITAIN 

ON  INVITATION  of  the  British 
Dominions  Woman  Suffrage 
Union  a  conference  was  held  last  month 
in  London  at  which  delegates  from  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  Scot- 
land and  almost  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire threshed  out  problems  facing 
British  women. 

The  war,  of  course,  colored  the  dis- 
cussion of  every  question.  For  ex- 
ample, a  resolution  of  protest  against 
British  women  losing  their  nationality 
through  marriage  with  an  alien,  was 
passed  unanimously.  It  was  brought  out 
that  the  war  has  proved  that  the  Eng- 
lish woman  deprived  by  the  law  of  her 
country  of  her  nationality  through  mar- 
riage with  a  German  is  not  accepted  by 
the  Germans,  while  the  German  woman 
who  has  been  endowed  with  British  na- 
tionality either  through  marriage  with 
an  Englishman  or  the  accident  of  birth 
on  English  soil,  is  still  claimed  by  her 
fatherland. 

Another  resolution  recommended, 
"that  in  order  to  prevent  future  wars  an 
international  council,  consisting  of  equal 
numbers  of  men  and  women,  should  be 
established  to  regulate  all  disputes  be- 
tween nations  by  means  of  reason  in- 
stead of  force." 

The  session  dealing  with  the  re-ad- 
justment of  labor  after  the  war  was  ex- 
tremely alive  and  much  new  material 
bearing  on  women's  increasing  partici- 
pation in  industry  was  brought  to  light. 
One  point  dwelt  upon  by  Margaret  Ash- 
ton,  town  councillor  from  Manchester, 
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was  the  bitter  antagonism  of  men  to 
women  entering  the  skilled  trades,  a 
matter  which  necessity  will  largely  set- 
tle. Another  point  was  the  need  for 
earnest  study  of  the  effects  of  work  on 
women's  health,  and  the  need  for  the 
further  limitation  of  the  hours  of  their 
employment,  because,  while,  in  many 
trades  hitherto  closed  against  them  they 
are  proving  themselves  capable  of  great- 
er speed  and  accuracy  than  men  and  are 
turning  out  an  unprecedentedly  large 
output  during  short  hours,  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  able  to  slog  along  for  such 
long  hours  as  men  do. 

The  conference  stood  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  re- 
gardless of  the  sex  of  the  worker,  and 
went  on  record  against  the  employment 
of  children  under  14  years  of  age  as 
wage-earners.  It  urged  that  the  work- 
ing hours  of  young  persons  of  either 
sex  be  limited  to  six  per  day,  that  up  to 
the  age  of  18  years  attendance  at  classes 
for  technical  instruction  be  compulsory, 
and  during  the  hours  for  which  they  are 
paid  by  their  employers.  The  delegates 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  told 
how  in  those  countries  it  had  been  made 
unprofitable  for  employers  to  work  chil- 
dren under  a  certain  age.  Pensions  for 
widows  were  advocated  and  the  demand 
made  that  a  wife  should  be  legally  en- 
titled to  a  share  in  her  husband's  income 
and  property  and  have  equal  guardian- 
ship of  her  children. 

The  honors  were  easily  with  those 
laws  made  in  the  parts  of  the  empire 
where  women  are  enfranchised  and 
therefore  able  to  proceed  so  much  more 
normally  in  mother-craft  in  its  bigger, 
national  sense. 

OLD  AGE  PENSION   PLAN   IN 
OHIO 

AVIOVEMENT  to  secure  old  age 
pensions  for  Ohio  was  launched  re- 
cently by  the  formation  of  an  Ohio 
Old  Age  Pension  League  at  Columbus. 
Representatives  from  all  sections  of  the 
state  met  to  organize  the  league,  and 
decided  to  initiate  a  bill  to  be  presented 
at  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in 
January. 

Ohio  has  the  indirect  initiative.  Un- 
der its  provisions  the  bill  will  have  to 
be  presented  to  the  legislature  accom- 
panied by  signatures  of  3  per  cent  of 
the  voters.  If  the  legislature  does  not 
act  upon  it  or  rejects  it,  it  will  still  be 
placed  upon  the  ballot  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  providing  3  per  cent  of  the 
electors  petition  again. 

The  main  features  of  the  bill  which 
the  conference  decided  to  initiate  are  as 
follows :  The  age  limit  is  to  be  65  years. 
Persons  with  an  income  of  less  than 
$240  a  year  derived  from  other  sources 
than  wages  are  to  be  eligible.  Prop- 
erty holdings  are  to  be  exempt  to  the 
amount  of  $1,500.  Five  per  cent  per  an- 
num of  the  value  of  real  estate  in  excess 


August    in    the    Beet    Fields 


By  Edward  N.   Clapper 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE 


DAY  NURSERY  IN  THE  FIELD  FOR  THOSE  TOO  SMALL  TO  WORK 

/COLORADO,  California,  Michigan,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Ohio  are  the  leading 
»-'  states  in  the  production  of  beet-sugar.  The  great  fields  with  their  rows  of 
beets  stretching  away  into  the  distance,  are  now  being  worked  for  cultivation 
and  keeping  down  weeds.  Since  the  thinning  was  completed  the  workers  and 
their  families  have  been  removing  extra  plants  that  may  have  been  overlooked, 
and  removing  all  foul  growth.  This  must  be  done  until  the  harvest  begins, 
and  if  the  beets  have  grown  so  large  that  hoeing  might  injure  them,  all  weeds 
must  be  removed  by  hand,  for  the  grower  is  bound  by  contract  to  keep  beets 
absolutely  clear  of  other  growth. 

Immigrants  do  most  of  the  beet  cultivation.  Many  are  Russians,  descend- 
ants of  Germans  who  settled  in  southern  Russia  generations  ago  and  have 
retained  the  language  and  customs  of  their  forefathers.  The  beet  farmers' 
families  more  out  to  the  land,  often  even  a  hundred  miles  away,  in  the  early 
spring,  and  do  not  return  until  the  late  autumn,  in  some  instances  remaining 
throughout  the  year, 

The  owners  pay  the  families  from  $18  to  $40  per  acre  for  their  services 
for  the  season,  in  addition  to  providing  rude  dwellings..  These  are  really  noth- 
ing but  shanties,  poorly  constructed  and  equipped,  and  designed  for  temporary 
residence  only.  This  reveals  the  readiness  with  which  the  workers  sacrifice 
all  comfort  and  even  necessaries  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the  work.  A 
family  consisting  of  fath»r,  mother,  and  two  girls  aged  nine  and  ten  years, 
who  worked  40  acres  of  beets  in  1915,  own  a  good  home  in  one  of  the  large 
northern  towns  of  the  state;  this  home  is  boarded  up  for  half  the  year,  while 
the  family  lives  in  a  little  shack  "in  the  beets''. 


CHILDREN  OF  A  RUSSIAN  FARMER,  10,  12,  14  AND  18  YEARS  OLD,  WHO  GO  TO 
SCHOOL  WHEN  THERE  IS  NO  WORK  IN  THE  BEET  FIELDS 
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of  $1,500  is  to  be  regarded  as  income. 
Persons  who  are  inmates  of  public  insti- 
tutions are  to  be  ineligible.  Adminis- 
tration is  to  be  lodged  in  juvenile  courts 
or  probate  courts.  Revenues  are  to  be 
derived  largely  from  inheritance  taxes. 
The  maximum  annual  pension  is  to  be 
$240  a  year. 

Great  interest  has  been  displayed  in 
the  movement,  especially  among  the 
forces  of  organized  labor.  Social  work- 
ers were  prominent  at  the  Columbus  con- 
ference by  their  absence. 

LARGE  AND  VARIED  GIFTS 
TO  CHICAGO 

CHICAGO  has  recently  received  some 
great  gifts  for  public  purposes.  In 
one  instance,  at  least,  the  gift  does  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  giver, 
Bryan  Lathrop,  for  more  than  fifty  years 
an  effectively  influential  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago. The  Newberry  Library  and  the 
Art  Institute  owe  much  to  him,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  old  Chicago  Relief  and 
Aid  Society  which  made  the  United 
Charities  possible  and  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  life  was  to  initiate  the  Illin- 
ois Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness. Into  two  still  greater  public  en- 
terprises be  built  his  personality  more 
permanently.  The  design  and  extension 
of  Lincoln  Park  are  chiefly  due  to  his 
work  as  its  commissioner  and  to  his  in- 
fluence as  a  citizen. 

At  his  death  Mr.  Lathrop  left  nearly 
90  per  cent  of  his  large  property  to  pub- 
lic purposes.  His  bequest  of  $700,000  to 
the  Orchestral  Association  followed  his 
securing  of  Orchestra  Hall  for  the  great 
Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  founded- 
by  Theodore  Thomas.  The  net  income 
of  this  trust  fund  was  bequeathed  to  sup- 
port "a  public  school  ot  music  in  con- 
nection with  the  orchestra,"  in  the  hope 
that  other  gifts  and  bequests  would  be 
added  by  those  who  recognize  "the  value 
of  a  great  symphony  orchestra  in  edu- 
cating the  people  to  appreciate  whatever 
is  great  and  beautiful."  In  order  to  en- 
courage such  gifts  the  more,  he  directed 
that  his  name  should  not  be  given  to  the 
fund  he  left  for  this  purpose  and  au- 
thorized the  trustees  to  accumulate  the 
net  income  until  such  time  as  in  their 
opinion  it  could  be  most  advantageously 
used. 

President  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  of  the 
Armour  Institute  of  Technology  in  an- 
nouncing the  gift  of  $500,000  to  the  en- 
dowment fund  by  J.  Ogden  Armour, 
said: 

"It  comes  at  a  time  when  we  are  keen- 
ly awake  to  what  is  to  come  in  technical 
education  as  a  result  of  ,he  war.  It  en- 
ables us  to  get  ourselves  ready  for  the 
larger  work  in  engineering,  which  must 
come  for  purposes  of  peace  and  progress. 
Already  foreign  representatives  have 
asked  us  to  send  over  our  engineers." 

Hobart  W.  Williams  of  Connecticut, 
comparatively  little  known  in  Chi- 


cago because  of  his  long  absence,  sur- 
prised the  city  of  his  birth,  where  he 
and  his  father  accumulated  the  family 
fortune,  by  quietly  devising  some  of  the 
largest  gifts  ever  made  to  its  public  in- 
stitutions and  those  of  the  state.  With- 
out any  heralding  whatever,  real  estate 
valued  at  over  $2,000,000  was  conveyed 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  for  its  gen- 
eral purposes,  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  used  to  develop  the  College  of  Com- 
merce. St.  Luke's  Hospital  received 
city  property  valued  at  $200,000  "to  sup- 
port beds  for  poor  and  deserving  per- 
sons in  the  hospital." 

A  building  valued  at  $100,000  was 
deeded  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "to  support 
reading  rooms  and  for  the  general  edu- 
cational work  of  the  association."  And 
a  trust  fund  of  $2,115,000  was  establish- 
ed as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Williams'  par- 
ents, 8  per  cent  of  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  given  to  each  of  ten  beneficiaries: 
Illinois,  Rockford,  Monmouth  and  Illin- 
ois, Wesleyan  colleges,  Millikin  Univer- 
sity, Chicago  Commons  Association,  the 
Chicago  Home  for  Destitute  and  Crip- 
pled Children,  the  Chicago  Orphan  Asy- 
lum, the  Old  People's  Home  and  the 
Episcopal  Home  for  Aged  Persons.  Af- 
ter the  donor's  death  the  interest  to  each 
of  these  beneficiaries  will  be  increased 
to  10  per  cent. 

After  transferring  these  large  prop- 
erties to  the  favored  institutions,  Mr. 
Williams  left  the  city  for  his  quiet  Con- 
necticut home,  where  he  has  lived  for 
twenty-five  years  and  where  his  neigh- 
bors are  said  to  be  as  much  surprised  at 
his  gifts  as  were  all  connected  with  the 
institutions  which  benefited  by  them. 

TO   MERGE  VACANT  TOWN 
ALMSHOUSES 

FOR  two  years  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  of  Maine 
has  contended  that  the  town  is  too  small 
a  unit  to  maintain  an  almshouse.  This 
year  its  survey  of  the  almshouses  of  the 
state  showed  that  there  are  tneoretically 
133  such  institutions,  but  that  29  are 
closed  or  not  now  in  operation,  leaving 
only  104. 

Of  the  104,  seven  when  inspected  had 
no  inmates,  fifteen  of  the  remainder  had 
one  inmate  each,  twelve  had  two,  fifty- 
two  had  four  inmates  or  fewer,  and 
eighty  had  fewer  than  ten,  leaying  only 
seventeen  with  over  ten  inmates. 

The  board  recommends  the  passage  of 
a  definite  law  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  county  or  district  almshouses, 
the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  towns, 
either  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
mates which  they  have,  or  in  proportion 
to  their  taxable  property  as  the  legis- 
lature may  determine.  It  would  vest  the 
management  in  a  non-partisan  board  of 
trustees  serving  without  pay  except  for 
actual  expenses  and  so  appointed  that 
the  term  of  one  will  expire  each  year, 
thus  insuring  a  continuous  policy.  The 


board  would  also  limit  the  amount  of 
relief  which  local  overseers  of  the  poor 
are  allowed  to  give  to  persons  in  their 
own  homes  except  upon  approval  of  the 
trustees  of  the  county  or  district  alms- 
house. 

JUDGE    MACK'S    FIFTIETH 
BIRTHDAY 

THE  SURVEY  has  a  family  interest 
in  the  celebration  of  Judge  Julian 
W.  Mack's  fiftieth  birthday  by  a  few  of 
his  friends  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere. 
He  received  from  them  while  on  his 
vacation  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  a  re- 
minder of  the  event  which  must  have 
come  close  to  the  judge's  heart.  For  he 
was  informed  that  these  friends  deemed 
it  fitting  to  commenmorate  his  birthday 
by  the  establishment  of  a  fund  in  his 
honor  "to  be  used  in  the  broadest  way  to 
assist  deserving  or  talented  young  people 
in  securing  a  higher  education,  or  other- 
wise furthering  themselves  mentally  or 
artistically." 

The  three  trustees  of  the  fund,  Judge 
Mack  and  two  others  to  be  selected  by 
him,  are  given  wide  discretion  in  the  use 
of  the  principal  and  interest  of  this  fund, 
which  so  far  amounts  to  $8,260,  con- 
tributed by  67  persons.  It  may  be  ap- 
propriated in  gifts  or  loans,  as  prizes 
or  scholarships,  to  any  young  people  in 
whose  lives  it  may  be  well  invested,  with 
"no  restriction  as  to  race,  color  or 
creed."  It  may  be  transferred  wholly  or 
in  part  to  any  educational  or  other  suit- 
able institution  at  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees. 

The  form  of  this  tribute  to  Judge 
Mack  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  while  a  student  he  himself  re- 
ceived aid  in  furtherance  of  his  educa- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  a  loan  and 
,has  since  fully  repaid.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing coincidence  that  a  gift  was  received 
by  one  of  the  Chicago  settlements,  and 
perhaps  by  other  social  agencies,  which 
was  sent  by  Judge  Mack  only  a  day  or 
two  before  he  was  surprised  by  this 
birthday  fund,  with  the  direction  "to  use 
this  fiftieth  birthday  contribution  to  help 
some  ambitious  settlement  boy  or  girl." 

The  "extended  service  to  the  commun- 
ity and  the  deep  interest  long  taken  in 
its  educational  and  charitable  undertak- 
ings," which  are  commemorated  by  this 
tribute,  include  his  public  service  as  civil 
service  commissioner  in  Chicago  in  1903, 
as  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Cook 
County,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  that 
year  and  again  in  1909,  serving  on  its 
juvenile  bench  most  of  this  time,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Com- 
merce Court  and  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals. 

Judge  Mack  has  served  as  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Jewish  Charities,  of  the  Immi- 
grants' Protective  League,  and  of  the 
Infant  Welfare  Society.  Educationally 
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he  has  rendered  important  service  as 
professor  of  law  in  both  Northwestern 
University  and  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  as  a  member  of  legal  so- 
cieties. He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
interested  and  active  trustees  of  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy and  of  the  National  Council  of 
Survey  Associates. 

THE  SURVEY'S  staff,  associates  and 
readers  join  in  congratulating  and  honor- 
ing Judge  Mack. 

PURE  JUDGMENTS  ON  PURE 
FOOD 

THERE  has  recently  been  published 
the  report  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  concerning  pure  food  cam- 
paigns in  general  and  especially  that 
of  Westfield,  Mass.,  conducted  by  Lewis 
B.  Allyn. 

The  report  is  of  much  more  than  aca- 
demic interest.  Mr.  Allyn,  chemist  of 
the  Westfield  Agricultural  Station,  has 
written  for  some  time  in  popular  maga- 
zines condemning  certain  foods  and 
toilet  articles  and  endorsing  others.  He 
was  criticized  for  unprofessional  con- 
duct on  this  account  by  a  section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  which  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  report  on  the 
situation. 

Pure  food  is  a  vital  subject  in  this 
decade  and  information,  pro  and  con, 
has  a  decided  news  value.  The  in- 
vestigating committee  recognized  this 
fact  and  considered  such  campaigns  as 
that  at  Westfield  as  originating  and  re- 
ceiving impetus  from  "the  fact  that  the 
public  desires  a  positive  guarantee  of 
the  purity  of  foods  and  toilet  prepara- 
tions." This  interest  is  recognized  by 
public  officials,  but  the  attempt  to  meet 
it  is  especially  by  exposing  fraudulent 
preparations  rather  than  by  recommend- 
ing articles  of  excellence. 

The  committee  believes  that  "special 
movements  exploited  by  magazines  and 
other  publications  in  connection  with 
their  advertising  columns  must  be  con- 
sidered altogether  wrong  in  principle 
and  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
public."  The  reasons  for  this  stand  the 
committee  offers  as,  first,  the  connection 
of  advertising  with  such  a  campaign. 
The  movements  can  hardly  be  disinterest- 
ed when  pressure  is  exerted  by  advertis- 
ing departments.  A  bias  is  thus  creat- 
ed in  the  editorial  department  affecting 
the  policy  of  the  publication,  and  leads, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  gain 
rather  than  to  public  interest. 

Another  reason  offered  is  that  cam- 
paigns of  such  type  have  neither  the 
"large  means  nor  high  scientific  stand- 
ing now  to  secure  a  really  efficient  and 
reliable  guarantee  to  the  public  .  .  . 
they  are  likely  to  be  supported  by  wholly 
inadequate  chemical  and  bacteriological 
staffs,  and  by  altogether  insufficient 
forces  of  inspectors." 

And  the  third  reason  is  that  the  cam- 


paigns as  a  rule  "depend  upon  the  dictum 
of  some  single  self -constituted  'author- 
ity,' possibly  having  little  or  no  scientific 
training,  often  a  narrow  training  and 
experience." 

In  view  of  the  large  demand  of  the 
public  for  positive  information  in  these 
matters  and  of  the  defects  of  such  move- 
ments as  these  just  criticized,  the  com- 
mittee urged  that  "governing  bodies 
formulate  some  plan  leading  to  certifica- 
tion of  food  and  toilet  articles  by  the 
national  government  and  by  properly 
organized  and  equipped  departments  of 
the  states  and  larger  municipalities  or 
some  other  form  of  public  control." 

The  report  closes  with  recognition  of 
the  "integrity,  disinterested  and  com- 
petent character  of  -the  work  done  in 
the  past  and  at  present  by  men  engaged 
in  the  government  food  contract." 

The  committee  after  consideration  of 
these  facts  recommended  that  no  action 
be  taken  by  the  American  Chemical  So- 
ciety leading  to  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Allyn. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Prof.  Julius 
Stieglitz,  head  of  the  department  of 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Chicago; 
L.  P.  Brown,  Bureau  of  Food  Inspection, 
New  York ;  A.  D.  Thorburn  of  the  Pick- 
man-Moore  Company,  Indianapolis;  E. 
C.  H.  Bailey,  professor  of  chemistry, 
University  of  Kansas  and  L.  W.  Jones, 
professor  of  chemistry,  University  of 
Cincinnati. 

SOCIAL      AGENCIES      MOBIL- 
IZED IN  BROOKLYN 

THE  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis 
in  Brooklyn  made  opportunity  for 
cooperative  work  by  the  social,  philan- 
thropic and  civic  agencies  of  Brooklyn, 
and  perhaps  for  the  first  time  these  or- 
ganizations, all  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  community,  were  brought  to- 
gether to  fight  a  common  enemy. 

A  meeting  at  the  Civic  Club,  addressed 
by  city  officials,  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  every  charitable  organiza- 
tion in  the  city,  the  Civic  Club,  the 
Woman's  Suffrage  Party,  the  commit- 
tees on  tuberculosis,  tenements,  courts, 
district  visiting  nursing,  the  National 
Plant,  Flower  and  Fruit  Guild  and  many 
others. 

The  immediate  step  taken  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Department  of  Social 
Betterment  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities  as  a  clearing  house  for  in- 
formation as  to  what  could  be  done  and 
to  coordinate  the  work  of  private  agen- 
cies and  to  see  that  they  cooperated. 
The  department  has  within  it  the  Tuber- 
culosis Committee,  the  Tenement  House 
Committee  and  the  Courts  Committee, 
with  James  Jenkins.  Jr.,  as  secretary. 

Reports  were  secured  immediately  as 
to  exactly  what  each  organization  was 
doing  and  what  more  it  could  do  if  it 
had  volunteer  workers  or  more  funds. 
On  the  basis  of  this  information,  the 


Department  of  Social  Betterment  showed 
each  organization  where  it  might  be 
more  helpful,  where  it  was  duplicating 
work  in  its  section,  and  outlined  to  such 
organizations  as  the  Woman's  Suffrage 
Party  what  special  help  it  could  give. 
Many  offers  of  help  were  made  from 
commercial  organizations  such  as  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  which  gave  the 
use  for  a  month  of  its  150,000  safety 
first  bulletins,  and  the  American  Dis- 
trict Telegraph,  which  loaned  messen- 
gers to  carry  packages  of  literature.  An 
offer  of  sixty  acres  of  land  was  made 
for  use  as  a  camp. 

One  valuable  piece  of  work  was  the 
arranging  by  the  Confidential  Exchange 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities  of 
the  lists  of  cases  alphabetically  by  streets 
and  providing  these  lists  to  organiza- 
tions In  different  neighborhoods  so  that 
they  could  easily  see  where  the  cases 
were  located. 

MAIL    PRIVILEGES    FOR 
PRISONERS 

WHILE  prison  honor  systems  and 
increased  liberty  for  inmates  are 
occupying  public  attention  from  Sing 
Sing  to  San  Quentin,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  of  the  struggle  that  one  prison 
official  has  had  to  secure  such  a  relatively 
mild  change  in  prison  life  as  greater 
mail  privileges  for  inmates. 

The  official  is  J.  J.  Sanders,  parole 
clerk  of  the  Arizona  State  Prison  at 
Florence.  Ariz.  When  Mr.  Sanders  went 
to  the  Arizona  institution  three  and  one- 
half  years  ago,  writes  Miriam  de  Ford 
Collier  to  THE  SURVEY,  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  practical  workings  of  such  in- 
stitutions. He  had  not  been  there  long 
before  he  had  adopted  as  his  rallying 
cry,  "Unlimited  daily  mail  for  convicts." 
A  pamphlet  entitled  Prisoners'  Mail  was 
sent  to  governors,  senators,  congress- 
men, the  President  and  his  cabinet,  prison 
wardens,  prison  workers,  newspapers, 
magazines  and  women's  clubs,  and  is 
soon  to  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

Prisoners'  Mail  contains  the  report  of 
the  warden  of  every  state  prison  on  mail 
and  reading  privileges  in  their  institu- 
tions. One  of  its  surprising  revelations 
is  that  the  so-called  "backward  South" 
claims  five  of  the  eight  states  which  al- 
lowed unlimited  daily  mail  for  the  in- 
mates of  their  state  prisons  before  Mr. 
Sanders  began  his  campaign.  These  are 
Arkansas.  Alabama,  Florida.  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi.  The  other  three  states 
are  Arizona,  Nevada  and  Rhode  Island. 

Since  Mr.  Sanders  began  his  campaign, 
the  privilege  of  unlimited  daily  mail  has 
been  granted  in  Oklahoma.  New  York, 
California.  Maine  and  Georgia.  Illinois 
has  raised  the  number  of  letters  prisoners 
are  allowed  to  write  from  one  every  five 
weeks  to  one  every  two  weeks.  Virginia 
now  allows  one  letter  a  month  instead 
of  one  every  two  months  as  before. 
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Only  one  letter  monthly  is  now  allowed 
in  Delaware,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina  and  Wash- 
ington. "Third  grade"  men,  i.  e.,  those 
degraded  for  infraction  of  rules,  have 
no  mail  privileges  whatever  in  Kentucky, 
Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio.  South 
Dakota  and  Tennessee. 

"The  abominable  rules  in  force  in 
nearly  all  American  state  prisons  re- 
stricting prisoners'  mail,"  says  Mr.  San- 


ders, "are  a  lasting  disgrace  to  our 
American  civilization.  As  well  expect  a 
giant  cactus  to  grow  and  develop  at  the 
north  pole  as  expect  men  and  women  to 
become  better  citizens  in  a  prison  hold- 
ing to  these  dark-age  customs  of  restrict- 
ing the  writing  and  receiving  of  letters, 
magazines,  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
Cut  loose  the  anchor  that  binds  them  to 
the  past  and  give  the  man  and  woman 
in  prison  every  opportunity  to  grow  and 
develop." 


RECREATION  THREE-QUARTERS  OF  A  MILE  OFF  SHORE 

Chicago  Municipal  Pier  in  Action 


THE  trolley  climbed  to  a  higher 
level,  shot  through  a  cut  in  the 
second  story  of  a  brick  building 
and  whizzed  out  on  the  raised  track  be- 
tween two  endless,  low,  glass-constructed 
warehouses. 

"There — feel  it?"  someone  in  the  car 
murmured.  And  everyone  sniffed  the  air 
and  smiled  at  his  neighbor.  It  was  the 
first  whiff  of  real  lake  air,  during  these 
weeks  of  unprecedented  heat.  The  car 
stopped  at  last  at  the  terminal  building  of 
the  pier.  The  crowd  of  passengers 
poured  out  through  a  great  room  hung 
with  oil  paintings  into  an  open  place  like 
the  deck  of  a  colossal  steamer. 

Hundreds  of  people  were  lounging  in 
easy  chairs  talking  together  or  silently 
watching  the  magic  lights  of  drifting 
pleasure  boats  on  the  dark  lake.  A 
friendly  group  of  families  sang  Polish 
folksongs  while  the  babies  slept  in  their 
midst  and  the  mothers  languidly  unpack- 
ed food  from  boxes  and  kerchiefs.  Just 
beyond  them  two  discussions  raged — na- 
tional politics  and  the  orthodox  Jewish 
faith  were  being  settled  once  more  by 
trial  of  strength — but  the  vehemence  of 
these  was  balanced  by  the  vast  calm  of 
five  silent  smokers  who  sat  around  a  table 
gazing  peacefully  at  each  other's  lights. 
There  seemed  to  be  space  for  all.  No 
one  complained  of  the  noise  his  neighbor 
made  or  coveted  his  neighbor's  chair. 

From  beyond  came  the  sound  of  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  sung  by  a  great 
throng.  Inside  the  auditorium  were 
seated  nearly  4,000  people  singing  songs 
that  most  of  them  knew  and  the  rest  were 
learning  rapidly.  The  walls  of  the  three- 
story  hall  are  made  almost  entirely  of 
glass  and  outside  its  hundreds  of  open 
windows  sat  more  thousands  of  people  on 
the  first  and  second  decks  of  the  pier, 
singing  with  the  rest. 

Beyond  them  stretched  a  wide  prome- 


nade, a  parapet,  and  the  black  distance  of 
the  lake,  punctuated  by  the  lights  of  mov- 
ing steamers  and  bordered  by  the  lights 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  northward  and 
southward  as  far  as  one  could  see.  The 
crowd  had  stopped  singing  and  were 
listening  appreciatively  to  the  solemn, 
life-giving  music  of  Beethoven's  Die 
Ehre  Gottes,  rendered  by  the  Chicago 
Singverein.  Then  followed  more  "com- 
munity songs",  a  selection  of  orchestral 
music,  and  a  group  of  familiar  negro 
melodies  sung  by  the  Lincoln  Exposi- 
tion Folk-song  Chorus. 

This  was  a  typical  July  evening  on 
Chicago's  new  municipal  pier.  There 
must  have  been  more  than  10,000  people 
enjoying  it  together,  and  yet  there  was 
room  for  thousands  more.  The  pier 
reaches  out  into  Lake  Michigan  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Built  for  the  double 
purpose  of  improving  the  city's  lake 
commerce  facilities  and  giving  its  people 
a  place  for  recreation,  it  seems  to  pos- 
sess unlimited  possibilities.  The  enter- 
prise was  conceived  through  a  City  Har- 
bor Commission  investigation  in  1909. 
Two  years  later  the  state  gave  the  city 
the  right  to  use  the  land  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake  along  the  shore  of  Chi- 
cago, a  bond  issue  of  $5,000,000  made 
the  pier  possible,  and  in  April,  1914,  the 
first  pile  was  driven. 

This  summer  the  pier  was  opened  for 
the  use  of  the  people  of  Chicago.  At 
its  shore  end  is  the  head-house  where 
the  administrative  work  is  carried  on. 
Between  this  and  the  recreational  end 
of  the  pier  is  nearly  a  mile  of  dock  and 
warehouse  space  which  will  probably 
accomodate  most  of  the  city  passenger 
steamer  service,  thus  relieving  the  con- 
gestion of  the  river  docks.  The  city 
leases  this  space  at  $30  a  running  foot 
per  year,  for  commercial  dockage,  and 
a  per  capita  rate  for  passenger  service. 


A    new    breakwater    will    make    landing 
safe  even  in  stormy  weather. 

But  it  is  the  far  end  of  the  pier  which 
holds  the  interest  of  most  citizens  of 
Chicago  and  which  is  already  proving  a 
great  center  for  the  cementing  of  com- 
munity relationships.  Aside  from  the 
spacious  cool  resting  places  that  the 
terminal  building  affords,  its  cooperative 
ventures  are  springing  into  significance. 
It  is  open  from  5  A.  M.  until  midnight 
every  day.  The  care  of  it  is  given  over 
to  a  superintendent  chosen  by  civil  ser- 
vice examination.  His  staff  consists  of 
two  assistants,  and  in  addition  to  an 
office  force  there  are  two  doctors,  two 
nurses,  eight  women  attendants,  eight 
lifeguards,  six  watchmen  and  twenty-five 
janitors.  The  police  department  has 
officers  detailed  for  pier  duty. 

The  sale  of  liquor  is  forbidden  on  the 
pier  but  the  sale  of  other  refreshments 
is  temporarily  carried  on  by  concession- 
aires. The  disposition  of  the  city  to 
let  out  concessions  in  the  pier  manage- 
ment has  been  strongly  opposed  by 
women's  clubs,  social  workers  and  others 
interested  in  civic  welfare,  who  urge  the 
necessity  of  municipal  food  service  at 
cost,  city  control  of  recreation,  and  the 
establishment  of  municipal  dances. 

The  tremendous  number  of  people  who 
visit  the  pier — the  daily  average  is  50,- 
000  and  the  Sunday  average  for  July 
250,000 — suggests  an  unequalled  oppor- 
tunity for  a  great  democratic  venture  in 
recreation.  The  Civic  Music  Associa- 
tion has  taken  the  first  step  in  this  ven- 
ture through  its  community  concerts 
three  nights  a  week  in  the  auditorium. 
Many  different  musical  organizations  of 
the  city  cooperate  in  these  programs  and 
the  great  promiscuous  cosmopolitan  au- 
dience itself  takes  a  significant  share  in 
the  music  of  each  evening  through  the 
"community  singing"  of  well-known 
patriotic  and  folk-songs.  This  share 
may  be  developed  by  popular  educational 
efforts  in  music.  The  Municipal  Art 
Association  has  furnished  a  large  room 
in  the  terminal  building  and  maintains 
a  permanent  exhibit  there  of  the  work 
of  local  artists. 

These  beginnings  suggest  innumerable 
unrealized  opportunities :  organized  play 
for  children  on  the  big  sunny  roof,  an 
open-air  school  and  day  nursery  where 
the  lake  breeze  can  be  used  as  a  cura- 
tive and  preventive  measure,  municipal 
dances  and  dramatics  in  the  auditorium 
and  many  other  things  not  as  yet  crys- 
tallized by  definite  suggestion.  The  very 
existence  of  the  pier  seems  to  foretell  an 
active  growing  interest  in  the  recrea- 
tional opportunities  of  the  whole  water- 
front. Such  an  interest  is  directly  in 
keeping  with  the  Chicago  Plan,  which 
emphasizes  especially  the  potential 
values  of  the  long  lake  shore  in 
making  Chicago  a  more  beautiful  and 
a  more  livable  city. 

KATHARINE   TAYLOR. 


"Child -Welfare  Work  in  California 

By  Jessica  B.  Peixotto 

ASSOCIATE    PROFESSOR    OF    SOCIAL    ECONOMICS,    UNIVERSITY    OF    CALIFORNIA 


THIS  is  the  day  of  the  "expert". 
Eager  for  improvement,  com- 
munities call  for  the  observant 
man  from  else  where  to  guide  their  un- 
systematic everyday  thinking.  The 
pathetic  fact  is  that  actually  the  demand 
for  these  trained,  alert  observers  out- 
runs by  a  good  deal  the  supply  of  them. 
Communities  paying  for  a  complete  and 
consistent  report  often  get  instead  a 
threadbare  program  that  has  little  re- 
lation to  the  roots  of  the  matter.  Noth- 
ing describes  such  "surveys"  better  than 
Walter  Lippman's  phrase,  "well-meaning 
but  unmeaning".  With  their  increase, 
the  scorn  of  the  expert  grows ;  the  be- 
lief waxes  strong  that  the  cost  of  in- 
vestigation is  money  diverted  from  more 
serviceable  uses. 

A  book  on  Child-Welfare  Work  in 
California  by  William  H.  Slingerland 
[Russell  Sage  Foundation  Publications, 
1916]  and  a  resume  thereof  over  the 
same  signature  in  an  article  in  THE 
SURVEY  for  March  11,  1916,  have  recent- 
ly appeared.  It  will  not  do  to  rely  upon 
the  excellent  authorities  that  sponsor 
these  publications.  Though  proffered  as 
a  picture  of  California  conditions  to  be 
compared  with  the  situation  elsewhere, 
the  picture  is  at  best  a  snapshot  taken 
by  an  observer  who  has  picked  the  facts 
that  suit  his  preconceptions.  Much  of 
the  information  is  either  inaccurate,  in- 
complete or  belated;  much  that  should 
appear  under  such  a  title  is  not  to  be 
found. 

Book  and  article  tell  approximately 
this  story. 

California  has,  it  is  said,  in  proportion 
to  her  population,  an  excessively  large 
number  of  institutions  for  needy  chil- 
dren. The  institutions  are  reported  to 
be  for  the  most  part  of  the  old-fashioned, 
congregate  type ;  the  cottage  system  is 
just  appearing.  The  superfluity  of  in- 
stitutions is  ascribed  to  "failure  to  util- 
ize the  advantages  of  the  placing-out 
system" ;  the  superfluity  of  children  in 
tnem  is  believed  to  be  traceable  to  the 
cheerfully  indiscriminate  way  in  which 
institution  managers  welcome  any  child 
who  applies  and  to  the  unexacting  stand- 
ard according  to  which  state  aid  is  given. 
All  the  institutions  are  said  to  need  "bet- 
ter housing,  diet  and  classification".  Cal- 
ifornia, we  are  told,  "needs  standardized 
institutions"  and  they  are  lacking,  it  is 
asserted,  because  the  state  sits  idly  by, 
placidly  and  uninquiringly  paying  the 
costs  not  only  of  a  very  large  institu- 
tional population  but  also,  through  the 
counties,  the  costs  of  other  children 
"placed  in  family  homes  or  with  their 
own  mothers."  The  total  now  being 


spent  on  dependent  children  is  estimat- 
ed at  close  to  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
an  amount  which,  in  consideration  of 
what  other  states  spend  and  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  state,  shocks  the  author 
excessively. 

Both  book  and  article  may  be  summed 
up  as  an  arraignment  of  state  super- 
vision in  California.  The  two  boards 
whose  function  it  is  to  supervise  and 
control  all  work  for  children,  and  to 
administer  the  state-aid  fund — the  state 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and 
the  state  Board  of  Control — make  only 
"perfunctory  use"  of  the  power  the 
laws  give  them,  and  the  powers  they 
have  are  described  as  not  only  overlap- 
ping but  also  "limited  in  both  extent  and 
purpose".  In  short,  state  supervision  in 
California  is,  in  Mr.  Slingerland's  view, 
largely  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago, — 
merely  the  machinery  whereby  to  de- 
termine whether  state  aid  should  be 
given  or  denied.  Recommendations, 
therefore,  are  for  "an  efficient  system 
[of  supervision]  administered  by  a  sin- 
gle board  with  ample  authority  and  ade- 
quate appropriations  ...  to  teach 
standardized  care,  training  and  records, 
elevating  ideals  of  social  service". 

Now  what  about  the  truth  of  these 
statements  and  the  timeliness  and  merit 
of  the  recommendations? 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  a  great  many 
children's  institutions  in  California, 
though  there  are  seven  less  than  when 
Mr.  Slingerland  visited  California  in 
1911  and  1912.  The  housing  is  undoubt- 
edly old-fashioned  and  usually  congre- 
gate ;  not  ten  of  the  seventy  or  more 
institutions  have  buildings  that  approach 
the  "cottage  system"  form.  Also  it  is 
true  that  there  is  a  large  population  in 
these  institutions ;  whether  unduly  large 
is  another  question.  Overlapping  of 
powers  in  the  two  state  boards  primarily 
called  upon  to  look  after  the  problems 
of  the  dependent  child  exists  and  a  mil- 
lion, possibly  nearer  two  millions,  is 
spent  annually  upon  this  work,  if  state, 
county  and  private  funds  be  included  in 
the  calculation. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true 
that  these  facts  are  not  known  in  the 
state ;  it  is  not  true  that  the  child-placing 
system  is  not  used.  The  children  of 
California  are  cared  for  in  institutions, 
in  foster  homes  and  with  their  own 
mothers,  and  only  people  who  ride  hob- 
bies fail  to  see  this.  Further,  it  is  at 
least  open  to  discussion  whether  the 
major  part  of  the  children  now  remain- 
ing in  the  orphanages  would  be  more 
properly  cared  for  in  foster  homes,  and 
finally  it  is  demonstrably  false  to  the 


facts  to  say  that  the  state  has  not  full 
power  to  act,  that  it  does  not  exercise 
as  fully  and  as  freely  as  it  sees  fit  the 
powers  it  has,  and  that  there  is  no  pro- 
gram for  standardization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  situation  in  child  wel- 
fare work.  * 

The  reader  acquainted  with  the  de- 
pendency question  in  California  will 
agree  that  the  "veracious"  account  of  the 
number  of  children  and  the  extravagance 
of  expenditure  is  familiar  hearing.  Only 
a  few  years  after  the  first  state  appro- 
priations were  made,  specialists  discov- 
ered and  popularized  these  facts  that 
California  had  far  too  many  wards  in 
proportion  to  its  population  and  spent  too 
much  money  on  them.  The  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction 
in  1888,  1891,  1897  and  1901  succes- 
sively heard  of  the  extravagant  and  mis- 
taken methods  of  work  for  children  in 
California — methods  that  lured  to  par- 
ental irresponsibility,  to  charity-faking 
and  to  the  persistent  use  of  the  institu- 
tion rather  than  the  foster  home.  Ab- 
sence of  proper  central  supervision  was 
also  definitely  pointed  out  as  causal  to 
an  objectionable  situation. 

Merely  an  old  story  then  is  told  again. 
This  could  of  course  give  no  just  ground 
for  complaint  were  the  community  still 
blind  to  the  situation  and  were  nothing 
being  done  about  it.  But  the  case  is 
otherwise.  A  reorganization  of  super- 
vision, new  legal  powers  and  an  entirely 
new  policy  and  machinery  of  inspection 
and  co-operation  that  has  grown  up,  are 
ignored. 

Centralization  in  Charity 

REMEDY  for  the  situation,  lies,  we 
are  told,  in  fully  centralized  authority 
and  "strong"  use  of  it.  Many  beside 
the  author  of  this  book  and  article  clamor 
for  centralization,  with  apparently  little 
thought  of  how  readily  this  kind  of 
thing  can  be  carried  to  fatal  extremes. 
"Moralizing  society  from  the  top"  is  not 
a  democratic  way  nor  a  modern  way  nor 
an  inherently  sound  way  to  get  work 
done  in  any  field  of  living.  In  charity 
work,  it  is  a  hopeless  way.  That  which 
has  been  "ordered  by  strong  single 
bodies"  may  be  done  because  needs  must, 
but,  in  democratic  communities,  the  time 
is  never  distant  when  again  it  is  not 
done.  What  local  groups  do  not  them- 
selves understand  and  foster  is  never 
permanent. 

This  may  sound  like  quasi-anarchy 
and  against  efficiency.  So  much  the 
worse  for  efficiency  and  coercive  sur- 
veillance, however  "beneficent".  The 
fashion  of  local  initiative  is  earmark 
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of  the  social  progress  we  call  democrati- 
zation as  positively  as  the  narrow  range 
in  shape  of  heads  is  earmark  of  the 
physique  of  the  men  who  are  making  a 
democratic  world.  The  state  supervision 
that  acts  as  intermediary  for  co-opera- 
tion and  standardization,  and  acts  by 
permeation  rather  than  by  authority, 
seems  to  be  the  kind  that  serves  longest. 
Certain  other  signs  of  commission  and 
omission  need  to  be  pointed  out. 

Shaky  Statistics 

THE  statistical  tables  furnish  example. 
To  the  reader  craving  accuracy,  statis- 
tical tables  give  a  sense  of  security. 
Tables  unimpeachable  in  form  fill  the 
book,  but  the  relative  waste  of  time 
these  elaborate  tables  represent,  appears 
when  the  author  naively  avows  that  a 
few  years  will  produce  "far  more  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  statistics". 
Since  no  uniform  records,  financial  or 
social,  have  ever  been  kept  by  all  the 
children's  institutions,  since  scarcely  ten 
institutions  have  anything  like  standard 
record-forms,  it  seems  a  reprehensible 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  have  done 
all  this  ephemeral  tabulation  of  data 
from  such  dubious  sources  as  reports  of 
institutions — notoriously  as  unreliable  as 
they  are  well-meaning — and  from  county 
accounts  avowedly  poorly  organized  and 
often  poorly  kept.  The  state  records 
seem  to  have  been  consulted,  though 
largely  by  correspondence,  and  in  spite 
of  repeated  caution  from  state  authori- 
ties that  good  results  can  no  more  come 
out  of  the  use  of  such  rough  and  ready 
records  and  second-hand  evidence  than 
figs  can  grow  from  thistles. 

The  directory  is  another  fertile  field 
where  small  sins  of  commission  flourish. 
A  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  given 
to  this  directory,  largely  a  mere  series 
of  addresses,  costs  and  population.  In 
addition  to  being  curiously  classified  and 
singularly  superficial  in  what  it  reports, 
this  directory  is  also  ianccurate  in  its 
findings  and  ambiguous  or  worse  in  its 
appraisements.  The  list  includes  the 
seven  institutions,  closed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  because  they 
were  doing  intolerably  low-grade  work. 
In  all  but  two  cases  these  institutions 
are  held  to  be  as  deserving  of  good  re- 
port as  the  best  institutions  of  the  state. 
Nothing  but  empty  terms  that  evade  real 
description — "good",  "poor",  "homely", 
"inadequate" — give  estimate  of  any  of 
the  institutions. 

Only  the  more  glaring  sins  of  omis- 
sion need  comment.  The  treatment  of 
the  question  of  the  child-placing  and 
juvenile-court  problems,  and  of  the 
causes  of  poverty  are  sufficient  illustra- 
tion of  the  reason  this  work  cannot  be 
considered  specially  useful. 

Though  the  author  is  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  the  child-placing  system,  no  study 
worthy  the  name  has  been  made  of  any 


one  of  the  nine  child-placing  societies 
operating  in  the  state.  On  the  contrary, 
the  facts  given  about  them  evidence 
neither  precision  nor  discernment.  The 
specialized  and  intensive  work  of  some 
of  these  societies  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  perceived ;  the  growing  interest  in 
child-placement  and  the  urge  toward  the 
good  case  work  that  must  accompany  it, 
is  recorded  but  forgotten  when  recom- 
mendations are  in  order.  Numerous 
pages  are  filled  with  a  question  so  out- 
worn as  that  of  institutional  care  vs. 
child-placement  and  a  "history"  of  or- 
phans, while  the  most  vital  issues,  such 
as  the  appropriate  methods  for  placing 
children  out,  go  untouched.  Discussion 
of  the  ways  of  finding  homes,  the  kind 
and  frequency  of  supervision,  the  size 
of  the  territory  used,  the  intricate  prob- 
lem of  the  adolescent  in  the  foster 
home, — any  of  this  would  have  been 
much  in  place  and  duly  appreciated  be- 
cause greatly  needed.  A  search  for  any- 
one of  these  points  is  unrewarded. 

The  investigator  of  child-welfare  work 
seeking  untouched  material  knows  his 
best  opportunity  today  lies  in  the  juven- 
ile courts.  Popularly  supposed  to  be 
for  law-breakers,  these  places  actually 
deal  with  a  larger  percentage  of  depend- 
ents than  of  delinquents.  In  spite  of  the 
publicity  they  have  had,  the  work  of 
these  courts  is  really  relatively  little 
understood,  and  has  great  need  for  fur- 
ther interpretation,  more  especially,  in- 
terpretation of  their  function  in  relation 
to  the  dependent  child. 

The  state  of  California  wants  to  know- 
about  its  juvenile  courts.  A  survey  is 
much  needed  to  give  detailed  account  of 
the  children  who  come  to  these  courts. 
Especially  to  tell  the  facts  about  the 
dependents — the  causes  that  bring  them 
there,  how  the  court  cares  for  them, 
what  proportion  it  sends  to  institutions, 
to  foster  homes,  and  to  parents  and  rel- 
atives, and  when  and  how  often  they 
are  county  charges,  state  charges,  or 
wards  of  private  societies- — would  be  to 
render  a  real  service  and  one  strictly 
within  the  field  of  our  author's  discus- 
sion. 

Notwithstanding  the  inclusive  title  of 
book  and  article,  neither  these  questions 
nor  others  almost  as  obvious  have  been 
raised.  The  caption,  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, which  appears  over  two  chap- 
ters in  the  book,  is  on  the  contrary 
merely  opportunity  for  another  uncritical 
enumeration,  this  time  of  eighteen  deten- 
tion homes. 

The  Juvenile  Court  Law 

ALSO  the  juvenile  court  law  of  1913  is 
considered.  A  notable  inaccuracy  is  this 
discussion  of  the  juvenile  court  law  of 
1913.  The  act  is  treated  in  somewhat 
commendatory  fashion  and  as  though  it 
were  still  in  force.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  law  was  passed  by  an  inexplicable 
trick,  was  never  enforced  and  is  now 


dead  letter.  The  present  law  was  enact- 
ed in  1915.  Under  the  leadership  of  a 
committee  formed  by  the  state  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  all  classes 
of  workers  for  children  in  all  parts  of 
the  state  shared  in  the  framing  of  it  and 
then  united  to  push  it  through  the  legis- 
lature. The  passage  of  the  law  and  the 
fact  that  it  profoundly  alters  the  methods 
for  court  care  of  children  in  California, 
seem  to  have  escaped  notice. 

The  reform  schools  also  must  have 
been  but  slightly  studied,  for  the  in- 
tensive investigations  into  causes  of  de- 
linquency and  dependency  being  carried 
on  in  them  for  the  past  three  years  gets 
no  mention.  In  short,  the  treatment  _of 
the  entire  juvenile-court  question  sug- 
gests little  attention  for  anything  but 
the  surface. 

Custodial  Care 

THE  statements  on  care  of  defectives 
likewise  omits  report  of  the  ferment  of 
activity  to  develop  new  centers  for  cus- 
todial care  of  this  class  of  "children", 
and  the  use  in  the  larger  population  cen- 
ters of  half  a  dozen  different  clinics  for 
the  examination  of  adults  and  children 
suspected  of  mental  deviation. 

Concern  about  unnecessarily  large 
sums  of  money  spent  for  avoidably 
numerous  children  has  not  led  to  any 
serious  search  for  causes.  Except  to 
'point  out  faulty  supervision,  as  has  been 
already  noted,  only  vague  and  general 
reasons  are  given.  The  mild  climate 
figures  as  a  cause  in  a  discouraging  way. 
Somewhat  at  variance  with  general  ob- 
servation, extremes  of  poverty  are  also 
noted,  but  the  statement  is  much  dis- 
counted when  we  are  told  further  on 
that  "California  has  as  little  poverty  as 
any  state".  The  unavoidable  conclusion 
is  either  that  California  has  no  causes 
of  poverty  other  than  bad  supervision, 
or  that  this  study  failed  to  bring  them 
out. 

Now  it  is  of  vital  import  to  account 
for  this  very  large  burden  of  children 
that  fall  to  the  state  for  care.  Those 
closest  to  the  work  give  other  reasons 
than  state  extravagance  or  deliberate 
pauperism.  They  feel  that  giving,  in 
most  parts  of  the  state,  does  not  wait  for 
destitution;  that  the  easy  standard  of 
living  has,  as  consequence,  willingness 
to  give  relief  whenever  emergency  dif- 
ficulties arise.  There  is  no  disposition 
to  insist  that  this  theory  is  correct,  but 
proof  is  wanted  that  it  is  wrong.  Some 
study  to  bring  out  the  facts  is  awaited 
with  eagerness.  It  is  not  an  explanation 
to  say  that  California  is  singularly  gen- 
erous. Worshippers  at  the  shrine  of 
mere  thrift  are  few  in  the  state,  and  the 
discovery  that  charity  is  bountiful  gives 
no  sense  of  shame  to  Californians  unless 
they  are  also  definitely  shown  that  the 
bounty  has  raised  up  a  depauperate  class. 
Sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  they  are 
not  ashamed  even  then. 
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What  stands  out  all  over  these  writ- 
ings is  evidence  of  failure  to  go  after 
the  vital  points.  The  crucial  oversights 
are  comprehensible,  however.  The  ques- 
tions asked  were  not  searching  enough ; 
interest  centered  too  persistently  on  costs 
and  machinery  of  care.  It  is  well  known 
that  blindness  to  what  is  to  be  seen  is 
superinduced  by  a  limited  curiosity  about 
details  and  a  surplus  of  preconceived 
theories  about  what  is  being  studied. 
Add  a  reliance  on  vague  impressions,  in- 


terviews and  letters,  and  the  cause  ol 
failure  is  clear.  Also,  if  one  is  obsessed 
with  the  panaceas  of  child-placement,  the 
cottage  system,  centralized  supervision 
and  strict  economy,  and  is  eager  to  rec- 
ommend these,  he  has  only  to  make  up 
his  mind  that  none  of  them  exists  in 
the  community  he  goes  to  and  omit  see- 
ing them,  in  order  to  open  the  way  for 
his  prescriptions. 

Probably    in    last   analysis   disappoint- 
ment is  the  strongest  feeling  these  writ- 


ings stir.  In  a  state  where  real  prob- 
lems call  for  wise  and  helpful  answers, 
it  is  annoying  to  say  the  least  to  find 
a  new  volume  telling  only  the  already 
known,  the  obsolescent  or  worse,  and 
offering  advice  time-worn,  dubious. 

The  reader  desiring  to  estimate  for 
himself  the  justice  of  the  foregoing  criti- 
cism may  weight  it  by  a  statement  which 
will  shortly  follow,  telling  what  has  ac- 
tually been  done  in  California  during  the 
past  few  years. 


Efficiency  and  Organized  Labor 

By  Miner  Chipman 


ORGANIZED  labor  is  fighting 
scientific  management.  It  is 
fighting  "stop-watch  and  prem- 
ium." Why  it  is  doing  so  should  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  efficiency  en- 
gineers, and  those  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  science  of  management. 

Certain  exponents  of  the  new  science 
of  management  condemn  the  attitude  of 
organized  labor,  exemplified  in  the 
Tavenner  bill  and  similar  legislation  now 
pending  before  Congress,  and  assume  the 
position  that  labor  is  all  wrong,  and  that 
scientific  management  must  be  right.  If 
scientific  management  were  really  scien- 
tific their  assumption  would  have  a  basis 
of  argument,  but  the  shadow  of  such  a 
basis  is  swept  away  by  the  mere  assertion 
that  labor  is  totally  wrong. 

Xotwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  men 
representing  organized  labor  have  not 
given  us  a  clear  expression  of  the  causes 
of  their  contentions,  it  is  not  difficult  for 
one  familiar  with  the  practical  operation 
of  scientific  management  to  discover  the 
real  basic  causes  of  the  opposition. 

The  causes  of  organized  labor's  deter- 
mined effort  to  defeat  scientific  manage- 
ment in  government  shops  may  be  traced 
to  three  fundamental  failures  of  the  so- 
called  science  of  management:  The  per- 
version of  the  time-study;  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  premium  system  as  a  part 
of  scientific  management :  its  failure  to 
coordinate  with  the  science  of  pathology 
in  problems  of  industrial  occupation. 

From  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the 
time  study  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  how  to  do  a  job.  Inci- 
dental to  this  "how"  is  the  time  required 
for  its  efficient  performance.  The  time- 
study  should  be  a  scientific  basis  for  ef- 
ficient industrial  education.  It  is  a 
method  of  industrial  research  utilizing  a 
stop-watch  for  purposes  of  minute  time 
measurement.  If  the  time-study  had  been 
confined  to  its  proper  function,  that  of 
determining  the  how,  there  would  have 
been  little  or  no  opposition  to  it  from 
the  forces  of  labor.  . 

The  professional  "efficiency  engineer", 
however,  has  been  forced  to  set  aside  his 
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scientific  ideals  in  the  face  of  the  eco- 
nomic demands  of  his  employer.  He  has 
discovered  that  a  bonus  or  premium  is 
a  very  effective  method  of  stimulating 
production,  and  thereby  making  a  "show- 
ing" suitable  to  the  continuance  of  his 
contract. 

The  success  of  scientific  management 
has  been  illustrated  by  charts  showing 
the  amount  of  bonus  earned,  and  the 
number  earning  bonus.  Charts  of  this 
character  have  not  been  issued  by  the 
quacks  of  the  efficiency  business,  but  by 
its  most  distinguished  exponents.  The 
premium  system  has  been  made  the  pivot 
around  which  the  whole  system  of  sci- 
entific management  has  revolved.  As  a 
result,  the  time-study  has  been  perverted 
into  a  device  for  the  immediate  deter- 
mination of  a  piece-rate  with  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  educational  functions 
involved. 

A   false   atmosphere  has  been   created 


about  the  piece-rate  thus  determined.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  the  piece-rate  de- 
termined upon  the  basis  of  the  time-study 
is  scientific,  that  the  element  of  guess 
work  has  been  eliminated,  and  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  older  methods  of  rate- 
setting.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
when  the  amount  of  bonus  earned  and 
the  number  of  employes  earning  bonus 
is  the  criterion  of  success,  scientific  ac- 
curacy in  the  time-study  fades  into 
oblivion.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
worker  opposed  to  scientific  management 
ridicules  the  time-study.  His  contentions 
are  not  without  basis. 

Scientific  management,  in  itself,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  payroll.  Scientific 
management,  in  itself,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  wage  problem  in  any  form  what- 
soever. There  is  no  scientific  basis  for 
wages.  But  scientific  management,  by 
introducing  the  principle  of  premium 
payments,  has  assumed  its  right  to  enter 
this  field,  and  in  so  doing  it  has  opposed 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  for 
which  organized  labor  has  been  fighting. 
Premium  payments  are  not,  in  them- 
selves, opposed  to  collective  bargaining, 
but  the  premium  system  as  utilized  by 
scientific  management  is  entirely  opposed 
to  the  collective  bargaining  idea. 

Scientific  management  sets  itself  up  to 
determine  the  value  of  the  product  of 
labor  in  a  scale  of  increasing  efficiency. 
If  the  base  wage  is  agreed  upon  through 
a  collective  bargain,  the  increment  of 
wage  that  should  accompany  increasing 
efficiency  would  seem  to  be  also  a  mat- 
ter of  bargain.  But  no,  scientific  man- 
agement has  predetermined  the  values  in- 
volved, and  the  worker  has  nothing  to 
say  about  it.  With  this  arbitrary  wage 
adjustment  scientific  management  has 
proceeded  to  set  the  times  by  time-study. 
This  unscientific  union  was  the  match 
that  lit  the  fuse.  The  fuse  happened  to 
be  a  long  one  and  hence  the  long  delay 
in  exploding. 

Finally,  scientific  management  has  not 
provided  an  adequate  system  of  co-ordi- 
nating the  science  of  pathology  and  the 
science  of  industrial  management.  It 
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has  been  assumed  that  because  a  man 
knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  the 
cuts  and  feeds  of  machine  tools,  that  he 
knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  the 
cuts  and  feeds  of  the  human  mechanism. 
The  fact  is  that  little  or  no  attention 
has  been  given  the  factor  of  fatigue. 
Arbitrary  allowances  in  time  is  insuffi- 
cient. The  most  dangerous  type  of  in- 
dustrial fatigue  does  not  develop  in  an 
hour  or  a  day  of  strenuous  labor.  The 
man  who  runs  a  100-yard  dash  is  quite 
aware  of  his  fatigue,  but  the  girl  who 
pastes  labels  on  a  row  of  tin  cans  for 
nine  hours  a  day  may  not  be  aware  of  a 
fatigue  more  dangerous  in  character. 
Occupational  neurosis  may  be  very  slow 
in  development,  and  no  time-study  man, 
stop-watch  in  hand,  can  discover  the 
tendencies  which  will  develop  physical 
and  nerve  destroying  processes.  Organ- 


ized labor  is  opposed  to  any  system  which 
measures  its  success  in  terms  of  output 
and  premium,  and  time  is  set  without 
adequate  and  "scientific"  consideration 
of  pathological  fatigue.  Labor  is  seek- 
ing protection  against  the  dangers  of  the 
system  described.  They  are  not  spend- 
ing their  time  in  praise  of  its  virtues. 
They  see  the  dangers  within  it,  and  fight 
these  dangers  with  every  means  at  hand. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Surely  not  the 
legislation  proposed.  The  Tavenner  bill 
is  superficial  and  strikes  at  the  apparent 
difficulties.  The  real  remedy  will  be 
found  in  legislation  prohibiting  time- 
study  without  individual  and  group  con- 
sent, and  the  introduction  of  the  premium 
system  without  collective  bargaining. 

Labor  must  be  in  a  position  to  co- 
operate in  this  program  for  industrial 
efficiency.  That  co-operation  must  be 


real  and  living.  That  co-operation  must 
be  upon  the  basis  of  mutual  interest  in 
the  efficiency  of  industry,  and  a  demo- 
cratic control  of  the  mechanism  of  scien- 
tific management.  The  time-study  must 
be  introduced  as  a  basis  of  scientific  in- 
dustrial education,  and  the  wage  prob- 
lem introduced  only  when  the  worker  is 
in  a  position  willingly  to  co-operate  in 
the  determination  of  relative  wage  values. 
Frederick  W.  Taylor  was  an  engineer, 
an  eminent  engineer,  but  he  never  claim- 
ed to  be  a  prophet  or  a  sociologist.  He 
evolved  certain  principles  of  underlying 
truth,  and  left  to  the  world  the  intricate 
task  of  weaving  these  truths  into  the  web 
of  world  truth.  There  are  principles  of 
efficiency  and  principles  of  life.  The 
proper  adjustment  of  these  principles,  one 
to  the  other,  is  the  true  function  of 
"scientific"  management. 


Why  I  Became  an  American  Citizen 

By  Nina  Goeldi 


IT  MAY  be  considered  a  rather  pe- 
culiar idea  in  a  foreign-born  girl 
to  apply  for  citizenship  in  the 
United  States — perhaps  it  will  be 
called  an  eccentricity,  and  pessimists 
will  label  her  suffragette.  The  aim  of 
these  few  lines,  therefore,  shall  be  to 
make  clear  why  I  ask  for  the  privilege 
of  becoming  an  American  citizen.  Let 
me  state  at  once  that  my  nationality  is 
Swiss. 

The  usual  applicants  for  citizenship 
are  men.  A  woman,  I  believe,  is  more 
or  less  an  exception,  for  at  the  time 
when  I  declared  my  intention  to  become 
a  citizen,  George  Humbert,  naturaliza- 
tion clerk,  found  it  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  a  woman  could  be  accepted  as  a 
citizen  and  whether  the  same  questions 
should  be  put  to  her  as  to  men.  The 
answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  Mr. 
Humbert  administered  the  oath  by  which 
I  swore  I  was  not  an  anarchist,  nor  a 
polygamist,  and  would  always  uphold 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  never  clearly  knew  why  Mr.  Hum- 
bert at  first  hesitated  to  accept  me  as  an 
American  citizen,  but  I  finally  concluded 
that  he  must  have  grown  accustomed  to 
sizing  up  each  applicant's  physical  abil- 
ities to  uphold  the  constitution,  and  that 
he  felt  rather  sceptical  toward  the 
strategical  talents  of  a  woman  who 
stands  five  feet  four  inches  and  weighs 
115  pounds,  forgetting  for  an  instant  that 
all  women  can  at  least  hold  a  strong 
line  of  defense. 

Every  applicant  for  citizenship  has 
certain  reasons  for  wishing  to  become 
naturalized,  and  according  to  those  rea- 
sons we  may  divide  all  "to-be"  citizens 
into  two  classes.  The  majority  belongs 
to  class  one,  comprising  those  aliens  who 


become  citizens  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
improving  their  personal  standing.  A 
man  may  thus  be  preferred  in  certain  in- 
dustrial concerns.  Maybe  he  will  more 
readily  be  employed  by  city  or  state.  He 
may  obtain  the  right  to  open  a  saloon 
and  lastly,  if  he  should  ever  take  a  trip 
abroad,  he  knows  that  he  can  re-enter 
the  United  States  without  delay  at  Ellis 
Island.  Those  and  similar  prospects 
are  sufficient  to  cause  many  a  man  to 
decide  for  American  citizenship. 

To  class  two,  belongs  the  man  who 
considers  naturalization  from  a  more 
idealistic  point  of  view,  he  who  has  the 
moral  and  intellectual  power  to  grasp 
the  real  meaning  of  Americanism. 

If  a  woman  obtains  citizenship  it  is 
seldom  of  material  advantage  to  her, 
and  she  does  not  usually  receive  the  right 
to  vote  as  men  do.  Why,  then,  should 
a  woman  take  out  her  papers?  If  you 
will  open  a  dictionary  and  look  for  the 
definition  of  citizenship  you  will  prob- 
ably find  the  following:  "To  be  a  citizen 
means  to  be  a  member  of  the  state  or 
nation,  one  bound  to  the  state  by  the 
reciprocal  obligation  of  allegiance  on  the 
one  hand  and  protection  on  the  other." 

This  definition  must  be  accurate  for  it 
is  given  in  the  Century  Dictionary  and  I 
shall  not  try  to  correct  such  an  indis- 
puted  authority.  I  only  wish  to  state 
why  I  was  led  to  ask  for  American 
citizenship  and  what  I  believe  it  to  be. 

In  my  opinion,  to  become  an  American 
citizen  means  to  pledge  one's  self  to  the 
cause  of  the  United  States:  namely,  the 
realization  of  the  democratic  ideal.  We 
promise  under  oath  to  do  our  part  in  the 
process  of  national  reconstruction  by  ef- 
fectually accomplishing  our  own  indi- 
vidual emancipation.  Therefore,  we 


should  not  in  the  first  place  expect  to 
receive  and  to  be  served,  but  should  feel 
under  obligation  to  give  and  to  serve. 
We  must  be  conscious  that  we  are  mem- 
bers of  a  whole,  of  a  nation  whose  wel- 
fare depends  upon  us  no  matter  how  in- 
ferior our  position  or  how  insignificant 
our  personality.  We  are  all  to  do  our 
share  in  the  struggle  for  material  and 
moral  progress. 

Every  citizen  is  a  particle  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  nation,  either  progressive, 
lethargic  or  retrogressive.  It  depends 
upon  us  whether  we  become  stimulative 
factors  or  "brakes"  in  our  effort  to  reach 
the  goal  of  democracy.  Our  action  and 
thoughts  have  to  be  based  upon  moral 
principles  and  ideals  and  then  only  shall 
we  gradually  attain  independent  minds 
and  inner  freedom  which  alone  will  en- 
able us  to  enjoy  democracy. 

But  where  shall  our  individual  eman- 
cipation begin?  The  starting  point  is 
very  easily  found.  There  is  perhaps 
nothing  so  closely  linked  as  man  and 
work.  By  doing  our  best  work  we  have 
taken  the  greatest  step  toward  personal 
independence.  We  do  therewith  assert 
ourselves.  We  not  only  have  to  do  our 
best  work,  but  have  to  do  it  honestly 
and  avoid  all  conflict  of  action  and 
thoughts  with  our  moral  principles. 

To  do  good  honest  work  however,  does 
not  yet  give  us  full  value  as  citizens. 
American  citizenship  requires  loyalty 
toward  the  United  States,  we  must  be 
penetrated  by  a  strong  patriotic  feeling, 
be  linked  to  our  fellow  citizens  by  un- 
selfish love  and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  our 
personal  interest  to  the  interest  of  our 
country.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  theo- 
rize on  such  requirements  than  to  live 
up  to  them.  The  more  we  consider  and 
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analyze  them,  the  more  they  grow  in  im- 
portance. 

We  finally  cannot  avoid  the  question: 
Can  a  stranger  become  patriotic  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word?  I  firmly  and 
sincerely  answer  Yes,  but  he  does  so  not 
without  having  to  overcome  many  diffi- 
culties, and  not  so  quickly  as  the  aver- 
age American  seems  to  expect  and  to 
believe.  The  latter  cannot  put  himself 
in  the  position  of  an  alien.  Patriotism 
grows  slowly,  requires  a  certain  disposi- 
tion of  mind  and  demands  hard  work 
and  study.  A  newcomer  has  to  become 
fully  acquainted  with  American  life, 
American  people  and  thought,  American 
history  and  literature,  not  only  with 
newspapers  but  with  the  best  books  and 
magazines.  Then  gradually  American- 
ism, its  meaning  and  its  beauty,  dawns 


upon   him,   takes   hold   of   him   and    will 
never  part  from  him. 

We  will  now  readily  conceive,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  that  to  apply  for  Ameri- 
can citizenship  is  nothing  but  a  fair 
thing  for  a  foreign-born  woman  to  do, 
for  she  too  has  to  strive  for  individual 
emancipation.  Her  life  and  her  accom- 
plishments are  not  to  be  overlooked  and 
her  patriotism  may  be  as  strong  as  that 
of  a  man.  If,  therefore,  I  apply  for 
American  citizenship,  I  do  so  because  I 
wish  to  join  the  class  of  applicants  who 
considers  citizenship  from  a  more  ideal- 
istic point  of  view,  and  I  claim  my 
papers  as  a  symbol  of  my  feelings  and 
my  respect,  of  my  love  and  my  trust  in 
my  adopted  country.  I  take  them  as  a 
seal  to  my  promise  to  become  a  worthy 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 


Social  Research  in  Western  Canada 


IX    any    new    country    the    early    em- 
phasis  must,    from    sheer   necessity, 
be  placed  upon  the  development  of 
the  material  possibilities  that  He  hidden 
in  its  lakes,  its  mountains  and  its  plains. 
Men  migrate,  for  the  most  part,  as  in- 
dividuals  and   settle   in   a   new   country 
with  rarely  more  than  a  passing  thought 
for  the  part  they  must  play  in  the  mak- 
insr  of  a  nation. 

Canada  is  still  a  new  country.  Her 
people,  even  her  leaders,  still  spend  their 
time  in  seeking  out  and  developing  the 
latent  material  possibilities  that  are  at 
hand.  But  little  thought  has  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  undeveloped  resources 
that  lie  concealed  in  the  people  them- 
selves and  it  has  never  resulted  in  a 
state  organization  to  study  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  rapidly  growing 
community  life  of  the  country.  Where 
the  universities  have  committed  them- 
selves to  extension  work  of  any  kind 
they  have,  as  a  rule,  steered  a  course 
quite  clear  of  complicated  social  prob- 
lems. Some  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  local  conditions  by  municipal 
organizations  and  religious  denomina- 
tions but  at  best  these  activities  have 
been  scattered  and  have  lacked  correla- 
tion. 

Last  autumn,  however,  the  first  step 
was  taken  in  the  direction  of  state-or- 
ganized social  effort  in  Canada  when 
the  three  western  prairie  provinces, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
cooperated  in  establishing  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Research.  The  work  in  each 
province  is  under  the  direction  of  an 
advisory  council  consisting  of  one 
cabinet  minister  and  five  appointed  mem- 
l>ers.  The  general  policy  of  the  organ- 


ization is  in  the  hands  of  an  interpro- 
vincial  commission  of  six  members — two 
from  each  of  the  provincial  councils. 
The  three  governments  cooperate  in  sup- 
plying funds  and  in  facilitating  in  every 
way  possible  the  work  of  the  bureau. 

James  S.  Woodsworth,  the  director, 
has  lived  in  the  closest  touch  with  the 
social  conditions  of  Canada,  and  more 
especially  of  western  Canada,  for  many 
years.  His  study  of  the  non-English- 
speaking  part  of  the  population  has  been 
particularly  intimate  and  persistent  and 
has  put  him  into  sympathetic  touch  with 
a  large  part  of  the  foreign-born  popula- 
tion of  the  western  prairies.  For  years 
he  was  at  the  head  of  All  People's  Mis- 
sion in  the  north  end  of  Winnipeg.  It 
was,  indeed,  chiefly  due  to  his  efforts 
that  the  movements  resulting  in  the  pres- 
ent organization  began. 

The  chief  functions  of  the  bureau  for 
some  time  to  come  will  be  the  gather- 
ing of  first-hand  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  questions  of  community  life 
in  rural  districts  in  order  that  a  basis 
may  be  laid  for  constructive  legislation 
by  the  provinces.  Besides  carrying  out 
an  adequate  and  thorough  plan  of  en- 
quiry into  social  conditions  the  bureau 
will  seek  to  awaken  the  public  conscious- 
ness to  the  problems  that  already  exist 
in  both  towns  and  country  and  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  social  welfare. 

For  purposes  of  investigation  the  di- 
rector has  already  enlisted  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  various  government  depart- 
ments, especially  the  departments  of  edu- 
cation, in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  the 
assistance  of  the  different  public  organ- 
izations already  active  in  community 
centers.  The  Grain  Growers'  Associa- 


tiLii  has  given  much  valuable  service  in 
collecting  concrete  data  bearing  on  con- 
ditions in  outlying  districts.  From  time 
to  time  bulletins  are  to  be  issued  setting 
forth  the  results  of  these  special  en- 
quiries. 

An  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
which  the  bureau  will  undertake  may 
be  had  from  the  fact  that  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Manitoba  council  last 
March  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  work 
into  departments  dealing  with  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  care  of  immigrants, 
child  welfare,  mental  defectives,  de- 
pendents in  institutions,  community 
work,  and  industrial  problems  such  as 
labor  distribution  and  unemployment. 

The  first  phase  of  the  work  was  in- 
augurated by  distributing  over  the  whole 
of  western  Canada,  thousands  of  ques- 
tionnaires in  which  searching  enquiries 
were  made  concerning  community  con- 
ditions and  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 
Already  a  large  percentage  of  these 
forms  have  been  returned  and  the  in- 
formation they  contain  is  being  tabulated 
and  classified.  This  work  has  been  of 
especial  value  in  calling  definite  atten- 
tion to  social  conditions  and  rousing  the 
interest  of  men  who  have  never  before 
paid  any  attention  whatever  to  these 
questions.  Reports  have  also  been  re- 
ceived from  the  various  departments  of 
education  concerning  the  care  of  the 
feebleminded.  This  investigation  is  be- 
ing carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Dobson,  Mr.  Woodsworth's  assis- 
tant. 

For  years  the  work  of  organizing  and 
directing  the  social  forces  that  are  al- 
ready active  in  a  complex  and  heterogen- 
eous population  has  been  allowed  to  go 
on  in  the  most  casual  and  haphazard 
fashion.  While  many  of  the  country's 
leading  men  saw  the  problems  and  spent 
many  a  bewildering  hour  concerning 
them,  the  hopelessness  of  the  task  in  the 
face  of  a  lack  of  centralized  endeavor 
was  about  all  the  impression  they  re- 
ceived. Thousands  of  eager  homeseek- 
ers  were  coming  every  month  in  the 
year  and  with  their  advent  the  problems 
were  increasing  daily  and  to  many,  no 
doubt,  the  situation  was  gloomy  and 
foreboded  much  ill. 

Those  who  have  felt  the  pressure  of 
such  conditions  are  now  breathing  more 
freely  in  anticipation  of  the  work  that 
is  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Research.  If  the  auspicious  beginning  is 
any  indication  of  what  the  future  will 
produce  in  the  way  of  results  the  bureau 
will  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
active  agencies  making  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  well  organized  and  healthy 
Canadian  national  life. 

DOUGLAS  DURKIN. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FAMILY  AS  A  SOCIAL 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION 

By  Willystine  Goodsell.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  588  pp.  Price  $2;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.14. 

-_  Professor  Goodsell's 
jj  comprehensive  and  in- 
teresting study  en- 
riches and  valuably 
contributes  to  the 
rapidly  increasing 
literature  on  the 
family.  Its  review  of 
what  has  been  written 
of  the  primitive  and 
patriarchal  forms  of 
family  life,  including 
the  Hebrew,  Greek 
and  Roman  types,  is  a  good  introduction 
to  this  background,  prompting  further 
study  of  the  great  sources  referred  to. 
The  early  Christian  and  medieval  de- 
velopments are  also  well  summarized 
with  emphasis  upon  social  and  educa- 
tional features,  which  are  pursued 
throughout  as  the  main  theme  of  the  vol- 
ume. The  most  distinctive  and  original 
contribution  of  the  book,  which  fills  a 
gap  in  the  literature  of  the  family,  are 
the  chapters  dealing  with  the  English 
family  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  the  American  family  in  the 
colonial  period,  the  effect  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  on  home  life  and  con- 
ditions, and  the  changes  wrought  thereby 
in  the  economic,  legal  and  social  status 
of  women  and  children  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Under  each  period  traversed,  much 
material  of  rare  interest  is  gathered  con- 
cerning social  customs,  home  conditions 
and  equipment,  family  habits  and  rela- 
tionships. The  evolution  of  the  legal 
status  of  women  is  so  fully  treated  down 
to  contemporary  times  that  the  compara- 
tively slight  reference  to  the  suffrage 
movement  and  the  issues  it  involves  is 
a  surprising  disappointment.  The  hous- 
ing of  the  home  is  descriptively  por- 
trayed, with  entertaining  facts  about  fur- 
nishing, but  the  profound  effect  of  bad 
housing  upon  the  health,  morality,  effi- 
ciency and  happiness  of  the  family  is 
ignored  both  in  the  historical  sketches  of 
the  several  periods  and  in  discussing  the 
maladjustments  of  the  home  to  social 
conditions  that  now  exist. 

The  present  situation  of  the  family  is 
forcibly  analyzed,  but  only  from  a  few 
points  of  view.  The  instability  of  the 
family  is  conclusively  attributed  to  di- 
vorce, desertion  and  the  disintegration 
due  to  industrial  conditions.  Emphasis 
is  well  placed  upon  the  causes  of  dis- 
harmony within  the  family,  which  are 
discovered  in  the  interplay  between  per- 
sonal faults,  such  as  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  marriage,  selfishness  and  the 
lack  of  self-discipline,  and  disrupting  out- 
side influences,  such  as  the  changed 
economic  status  of  women  which  makes 


the  financial  dependence  of  the  wife 
irritating,  and  the  increased  knowledge 
of  social  diseases,  which  appeals  to  the 
instinct  of  self-respect  and  self-preserva- 
tion. The  problems  of  the  marriage- 
rate  and  the  birth-rate  are  also  squarely 
faced. 

The  concluding  chapter  on  Current 
Theories  of  Reform  while  comprehend- 
ing a  wide  range  of  opinions  and  a  more 
limited  range  of  reform  movements, 
scarcely  does  justice  to  the  ideals  it 
groups  as  "radical",  "conservative"  and 
"moderate-progressive." 

The  strangest  omission  in  a  book  de- 
voted to  the  family  as  a  social  and  edu- 
cational institution  is  the  failure  even  to 
refer  to  the  modern  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions effectively  at  work  to  reinforce 
the  family  when  it  is  weak,  to  supple- 
ment the  equipment  of  the  home  and  to 
substitute  something  to  take  the  place  of 
the  family  when  it  has  failed  or  does  not 
exist.  Those  who  are  practically  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  family  life,  both 
in  urban  and  rural  communities,  can 
scarcely  state  the  situations  confronting 
them  without  reference  to  the  social  ex- 
tension of  educational  facilities  and  the 
recreational  provision  furnished  by  the 
body  politic,  the  work  of  juvenile  courts 
and  child-welfare  agencies,  the  social 
and  religious  organization  for  children 
and  youth,  and  the  survivals  and  revivals 
of  neighborship,  which  are  both  an  ex- 
tension and  an  enrichment  of  home  life. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume 
such  a  comprehensive  review  of  litera- 
ture, such  historical  descriptions,  such  in- 
cisive discussions  of  current  issues  and 
such  suggestive  bibliographies  and  refer- 
ences are  included  as  to  make  this  trea- 
tise a  most  interesting  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  family  and  a  work  of  per- 
manent reference  value,  filling  a  place 
not  previously  covered  by  any  one  book. 
GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 

COMMUNITY  DRAMA  AND  PAGEANTRY 

By  Mary  Porter  Beegle  and  Jack  Ran- 
dall Crawford.  Yale  University  Press. 
370  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $2.67. 

"Pageantry  begins 
with  a  conscious  at- 
tempt to  restore  to  the 
people  a  share  in  the 
creation  and  develop- 
ment of  dramatic  art; 
in  other  words  to 
make  it  democratic." 
A  good  point  of  de- 
parture for  a  book  on 
contemporary  c  o  m  - 
munity  drama.  This 
is  the  first  consid- 
erable work  on  this  subject  by  any 
recognized  authority.  It  is  a  fair 
and  well-made  volume,  handsomely 
printed  and  sufficiently  illustrated.  No 
doubt  it  will  be  widely  used  as  a 
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text-book.  There  are  several  important, 
things  to  be  done  by  competent  writers 
on  community  drama.  What  we  are 
driving  at  in  this  whole  matter  of  giving 
pageants  and  masques  and  plays  has  by 
no  means  been  settled.  Most  of  us  have 
given  little  thought  to  the  relation  of 
new  dramatic  forms  to  old  ones,  to 
dramatic  theory  as  applied  to  the  drama 
which  we  know.  And  there  is  constant 
need  of  gathering  into  tangible  form  the 
results  of  practical  experience.  Com- 
munity Drama  and  Pageantry  is  intended 
as  ''a  preliminary  survey  of  some  of  the 
technical  questions  involved  in  writing 
and  staging  pageants  and  community 
drama."  Fortunately,  it  is  something 
more  than  this. 

There  are  two  strong  points  about  it. 
The  first  is  the  discussion  of  dramatic 
theory  in  the  first  three  chapters.  From 
Aristotle  to  Hiram  Moderwell  and 
Gordon  Craig,  the  theorists  are  levied 
upon.  The  terminology  evolved  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  second  strong  feature 
is  the  discussion  of  the  dance.  There 
is  no  undue  prejudice  against  the  ballet, 
the  gymnastic  dance,  or  the  historical 
folk  dance.  But,  "if  the  dance  is  to  be 
created  as  a  living  art",  we  are  told,  "it 
cannot  be  bound  to  the  rules  of  tradi- 
tional technique".  This  does  not  mean, 
the  author  of  this  chapter  goes  on,  "that 
natural  dancing  has  no  technique  at  all. 
.  .  .  Technique  is  the  foundation  of 
all  art."  But  the  technique  of  natural 
dancing  can  be  learned  of  many.  This 
form  of  the  dance  "opens  the  door  of 
self-expression  to  all  those  for  whom 
ideas  have  meaning  and  for  whom 
rhythm,  grace  and  movement  can  be 
made  a  means  of  self-expression." 

The  weakest  point  about  this  work  is 
its  social  theory.  It  seems  to  proceed 
upon  the  notion  that  we  have  learned 
how  to  work  together  and  need  to  learn 
only  how  to  play:  "The  weakness  of 
our  present-day  democracy  is  not  in  its 
industrial  organization  but  in  its  means 
of  recreation.  Men  work  well  enough 
together."  In  another  passage  our  so- 
ciety is  lightly  referred  to  as  an  indus- 
trial democracy.  The  organic  nature  of 
life  is  overlooked — as  it  usually  is  in 
works  on  recreation.  Somehow  most  of 
us  who  are  interested  in  folk-art  have 
difficulty  in  escaping  the  illusion  that 
mere  grace  and  color  will  do  away  with 
strikes.  It  is  an  ancient  error.  In  one 
form  or  another  it  has  failed  to  justify 
itself  in  most  of  the  older  monarchies. 
There  should  be  little  room  for  it  in  a 
republic. 

Having,  apparently,  no  clear  conception 
of  what  is  needed,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  authors  lack  a  clear  vision  of 
what  community  drama  may  be  expected 
to  accomplish.  "The  appeal  of  pagean- 
try must  rest  upon  its  value  in  modern 
life."  Which  leaves  us  stranded.  And 
again,  "the  great  value  of  art  in  a  de- 
mocracy is  that  it  produces  as  by-prod- 
ucts education  and  social  betterment." 
If  these  are  by-products,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  main  output?  What  is 
the  whole  thing  for?  We  toy  with  the 
problem  for  a  page  or  two  and  then 
jauntily  pass  on  to  something  else.  It 
is  not  worth  while  to  press  such  ques- 
tions from  purely  theoretic  interest,  but 
obviously  our  whole  approach  to  the 
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production  of  a  pageant  must  be  largely 
determined  by  our  notion  of  its  function. 

The  reader  must  be  on  his  guard  with 
respect  to  one  point.  The  opening  chap- 
ters deal  with  all  types  of  community 
drama.  The  village  play  o£  the  North 
Dakota  type  and  the  school  festival  are 
both  briefly  discussed.  But  all  the  chap- 
ters on  production  refer  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  the  pageant.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  confuse,  for  example,  the 
pageant  and  the  festival  either  in  regard 
to  purpose  or  practical  administration. 
There  is  one  serious  omission.  Nowhere 
is  there  any  adequate  discussion  of  the 
following  up' of  a  municipal  pageant.  A 
pageant  without  a  permanent  civic  influ- 
ence is  a  failure,  and  such  an  influence 
does  not  come  by  accident.  The  division 
of  the  book  into  two  parts  seems  to  be 
meaningless.  The  excellent  bibliogra- 
phies would  be  more  useful  if  they  were 
alphabetical. 

But  these  are  matters  of  detail.  The 
book  as  a  whole  is  sound  and  fine.  There 
are  numerous  passages  which  should  go 
far  toward  inspiring  recreation  workers 
with  the  forward-looking  spirit  so  much 
needed. 

WILLIAM  E.  BOHN. 

PAINLESS  CHILDBIRTH 

By  Carl  Henry  Davis.  Forbes  Pub- 
lishing Company.  134  pp.  Price  $1 ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.05. 

Dr.  Davis  has 
achieved  two  consid- 
erable results  in  this 
small  but  important 
book.  He  has  written 
the  clearest,  most  con- 
cise account  in  Eng- 
lish of  the  use  of 
anesthetics  in  ob- 
stetrics, while  at  the 
same  time  he  has  given 
a  scientifically  sound 
presentation  of  the 
subject  of  painless  childbirth  and  its  re- 
lation to  safe  obstetrics,  in  a  sufficiently 
popular  form  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
non-medical  reader. 

This  book,  as  its  title  shows,  falls  into 
three  parts.  The  first  section  takes  up 
the  subject  of  anesthetics  used  at  the 
time  of  labor  and  after  a  brief  histori- 
cal review,  discusses  the  use  of  ether 
and  chloroform,  which  were  introduced 
into  obstetrics  by  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson 
in  1847,  and  are  often  still  employed. 
The  inhalation  of  nitrous  oxid  (laugh- 
ing gas)  which  produces  insensibility  to 
pain  (analgesia)  has  been  used  in  this 
field  since  1880  while  the  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  scopolamin-morphin,  (twi- 
light sleep)  which  obliterates  the  memory 
of  pain,  has  been  employed  since  1902. 

Scopolamin-morphin  is  held  to  be  far 
more1  dangerous  for  the  average  patient 
than  any  other  anesthetic,  as  the  drugs 
are  dangerous  to  both  the  mother  and 
child.  Scopolamin  on  the  one  hand  pro- 
duces in  the  mother  a  marked  excitement 
which  may  greatly  interfere  with  the 
carrying  out  of  a  clean  technic  and  so 
renders  infection  more  liable,  while  men- 
tal disturbances  may  be  produced. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  Ger- 
many a  large  number  of  damage  suits 
for  various  such  ill-effects  have  been  in- 
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stitutecl.  Morphin  on  the  other  hand 
interferes  with  the  muscular  activity  ot 
the  mother  and  so  tends  to  prolong  labor, 
while  it  has  a  much  more  dangerous  ef- 
fect on  the  infant  who  may  absorb 
enough  of  this  drug,  in  utero,  to  be  born 
so  narcotized  that  resuscitation  may  be 
difficult  and  at  times  impossible. 

Nitrous  oxid-oxygen  is  now  conceded  to 
be  the  safest  anesthetic  in  use  and,  as 
given  in  obstetrics,  has  no  bad  effect  on 
the  mother  or  the  child.  It  does  not 
lengthen,  but  may  shorten  labor,  and 
never  interferes  with  the  necessary  asep- 
tic technic,  while  it  may  be  safely  used 
by  every  physician  who  is  trained  in  the 
science  of  obstetrics,  either  at  home  or  in 
the  hospital. 

In  the  second  section  of  his  book 
under  the  heading  of  eutocia  (easy  la- 
bor), Dr.  Davis  exposes  the  fallacy  of 
thinking  that  painless  childbirth  neces- 
sarily means  a  safe  delivery.  All  con- 
cede with  the  author,  that  pain  of  labor 
causes  shock  which  may  be  extreme.  A 
woman  has  the  right  to  demand  that 
these  pains  be  minimized.  It  is  the  duty 
of  her  physician  to  endeavor  to  lessen 
them  by  any  safe  means  in  his  power, 
since  obstetrical  analgesia  properly  ad- 
ministered should  make  it  safer  and  better 
for  the  patient ;  yet  no  anesthetic  known 
can  take  the  place  of  clean  scientific  ob- 
stetrics. 

"With  the  demand  of  woman  for  the 
relief  of  labor  pains  will  come  an  in- 
creased intelligence  regarding  childbirth 
and  better  obstetrics  may  result." 

Dr.  Davis  says  that  maternity  today 
can  be  proved  to  be  a  greater  danger  to 
our  women  than  tuberculosis,  and  that 
the  census  shows  that  we  lose  about  ten 
thousand  women  (in  the  registered  area) 
annually  from  this  cause.  During  the  last 
fifty  years  there  has  been  no  decrease 
of  the  death-rate  from  childbirth  and 
more  than  this  puerperal  sepsis  (child- 
bed fever)  is  definitely  increasing  in  the 
United  States. 

The  unexpected  result  of  the  intro- 
duction of  anesthetics  and  antiseptics 
into  obstetrics,  which,  contrary  to  every 
expectation,  have  increased  definitely 
deaths  from  maternity  as  they  have  made 
possible  interference  by  incompetent 
hands,  gives  weight  to  Dr.  Davis'  plea 
for  the  public  to  realize  the  importance 
of  the  proper  handling  of  childbirth, 
which  demands  as  great  skill  and  the 
same  care  as  any  other  branch  of  sur- 
gery. Dr.  Davis  in  one  emphatic  para- 
graph says, 

"Women  ought  to  know  that  obstetri- 
cal accidents  will  sometimes  happen  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  skilled,  but  the 
larger  percentage  of  bad  results  is  due 
to  ignorance  and  lack  of  surgical  clean- 
liness; that  most  of  the  ills  following 
childbirth  are  due  to  poor  obstetrics  and 
are  unnecessary,  and  they  will  then  de- 
mand the  same  skilled  care  in  child- 
birth that  they  demand  when  they  under- 
go a  surgical  operation." 

The  third  part  of  the  book  is  more 
technical  and  is  taken  up  with  a  review 
of  nitrous  oxid-oxygen  analgesia  in  ob- 
stetrics and  the  technic  of  administra- 
tion. 

Dr.  Davis  has  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  meet  what  is  one  of  our  most 
vital  national  problems — the  conservation 
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01  the  life  and  health  of  our  child-bear- 
ing women ;  for  here  we  find  not  only 
one  of  the  leading  factors  in  our  infant 
mortality  question  but  the  means  of  in- 
suring the  strength  and  stamina  of  the 
coming  generation.  Civilization  may  be 
measured  by  the  safeguards  the  race 
provides  for  motherhood. 

DOROTHY  REED  MENDENHALL,  M.D. 

THE  CITIZEN'S  BOOK 

By  Charles  R.  Hebble  and  Frank  P. 
Goodwin.  Stewart  &  Kidd  Co.  242 
pp.  Price  $1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SUR- 
VEY $1.37. 

Surveys  of  cities  by 
outsiders  are  becom- 
ing commonplace.  A 
significant  innovation 
has  been  made  by 
Cincinnati  in  herself 
taking  a  comprehen- 
sive inventory  of  her 
own  social  and  indus- 
trial assets  and  liabil- 
ities. The  results  of 
this  social  introspec- 
tion are  presented  in 
an  interesting  and  effective  way  in  The 
Citizen's  Book,  edited  by  Charles  R. 
Hebble  and  Frank  P.  Goodwin  and  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  book,  as  its  name  implies,  relates 
the  significant  facts  which  a  citizen  of 
Cincinnati  ought  to  know.  First  the 
geographic  and  historical  background  of 
the  city  is  given  in  a  series  of  brief 
chapters.  The  make-up  of  the  popula- 
tion is  analyzed  and  the  needs  of  the 
foreign-born  elements  pointed  out.  The 
city's  resources  for  health,  police  and 
fire  protection  are  described,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  duties  of  the  public 
in  each  of  these  fields. 

The  cultural  resources  of  the  city  in 
schools,  librariesi  art,  music  and  recrea- 
tion are  set  forth.  A  group  of  chapters 
is  devoted  to  business  interests.  The 
municipal  government  and  its  finances 
are  briefly  outlined.  The  closing  chap- 
ter points  out  the  need  for  city  planning, 
its  characteristics  and  its  possibilities. 

Unlike  the  roseate  glorifications  which 
chambers  of  commerce  often  publish 
about  their  cities,  this  book  faces  the 
ugly  as  well  as  the  splendid  facts  about 
Cincinnati.  A  tubercular  death-rate  of 
203  per  100,000,  as  compared  with  the 
average  rate  of  130  in  registration  cities, 
is  pointed  out,  and  the  fact  emphasized 
that  400  deaths  a  year  might  be  saved  if 
the  city  achieved  even  average  condi- 
tions in  this  respect.  Farther  on  the  re- 
port states:  "There  are  very  few  cities 
in  the  country  that  have  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  their  people  living  in  tene- 
ments as  has  Cincinnati."  On  the  other 
hand,  such  triumphs  are  recorded  as  the 
reduction  of  typhoid  deaths,  from  1,351 
during  the  seven  years  before  a  filtra- 
tion plant  was  installed,  to  249  during 
the  seven  years  since  its  completion. 

The  book  is  marred  neither  by  brag- 
gadocio nor  by  sweeping  condemnation  : 
its  tone  is  consistently  constructive.  Mod- 
ern civic  and  social  ideals  stand  out  in 
its  pages.  Preventive  methods  are  urged 
in  dealing  with  poverty  and  crime.  Mod- 
ern ideals  of  city  government  are  clearly 
set  forth. 
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Admirable  as  this  book  is  as  an  out- 
line of  what  a  citizen  ought  to  know,  it 
does  lack  the  detailed  study  which  is  sure 
to  discover  vital  weaknesses  in  any  city's 
institutions.  The  spirit  which  made  The 
Citizen's  Book  possible,  however,  will 
undoubtedly  press  its  constructive  in- 
quiries still  further. 

HORNELL  HART. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PEOPLE'S  PLAY 

By  Henry  A.  Atkinson.  Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston.  259pp.  Price  $1.25  ;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

The  very  title  of 
this  book  by  the  so- 
cial service  secretary 
for  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  the 
United  States  is  a 
refutation  of  the  er- 
roneous assumption 
still  frequently  assert- 
ed that  the  attitude 
of  the  churches 
toward  present  social 
conditions  and  tenden- 
cies is  the  same  as  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  evidence  to  the  contrary 
which  the  volume  presents  is  confirmed 
by  the  cordial  and  emphatic  endorsement 
of  it  in  the  press  reviews  of  the  principal 
religious  weeklies.  One  of  these  papers, 
representing  a  denomination  which  still 
indiscriminately  proscribes  certain  forms 
of  amusement,  ventures  the  remark  that 
this  title  would  have  been  impossible  a 
few  years  ago,  because  the  church  would 
not  be  supposed  to  have  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  people's  play. 

This  attitude  of  the  churches  hitherto 
prevalent  is  fully  stated  and  frankly  con- 
ceded by  the  author  as  condemning  "not 
only  the  thing  done,  but  the  joy  of  the 
doing".  While  it  is  historically  account- 
ed for  and  partially  justified,  yet  the 
failure  of  the  churches  to  discriminate 
between  amusements  innocent  in  them- 
selves and  demoralizing  accessories,  and 
worse  still,  the  persistent  mistake  of  not 
recognizing  the  insistence  of  the  modern 
demand  for  recreation,  are  considered  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  work  and  influ- 
ence of  the  church. 

The  place  of  play  in  a  normal  life  is 
well  argued  both  physiologically  and 
psychologically,  with  the  added  empha- 
sis which  the  monotony  of  modern  indus- 
try places  upon  the  necessity  of  recrea- 
tion. The  exploitation  of  the  recreative 
instinct  both  by  greed  and  vice  is  shown 
to  be  so  dangerous  to  religious  stand- 
ards and  to  public  morals  alike  that  it 
calls  for  the  most  active  cooperation  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  community 
in  providing  for  the  wholesome  play  of 
the  people  both  young  and  old. 

Dr.  Atkinson's  plea  for  the  church's 
more  human  touch  and  wiser  discrimina- 
tion in  assuming  a  constructive,  form- 
ative attitude  toward  the  leisure  problem 
should  make  even  his  reasoning  about 
dancing,  cards  and  the  theater  seem 
reasonable  and  his  "program  for  the 
church"  both  sensible  and  feasible.  The 
results  already  attained  and  obviously 
attainable  are  so  effectively  marshalled 
in  these  pages  as  to  be  prophetic  of  the 
day  when,  as  he  predicts,  "the  church 
as  a  whole  will  see  its  opportunity,  and 
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throughout  the  country  wherever  there 
is  a  church  there  will  be  a  center  for 
inspiring  the  community  and  helping  it 
to  face  its  problems  bravely  and  solve 
them  with  wisdom." 

As  Froebel  restored  play  to  its  place  in 
the  home  and  the  school,  and  as  modern 
cities  are  recovering  the  control  which 
the  old  city-state  prided  itself  in  exer- 
cising over  the  play  of  all  its  people,  so 
the  modern  church  is  slowly  but  surely 
improving  one  of  its  greatest  opportuni- 
ties in  restoring  the  people's  play  to  the 
place  it  sometime  had  in  the  concern  for 
the  soul,  in  the  religious  education  of 
the  young  and  in  the  spiritual  ideals  for 
communities  and  nations  which  both 
Christianity  and  Judaism  lay  hard  upon 
tne  hearts,  consciences  and  hopes  of  their 
disciples. 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 

STRAIGHT  AMERICA,  A  CALL  TO  NATIONAL 

SERVICE. 

By  Frances  A.  Kellor.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  193  pp.  Price  $.50; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.57. 

Someone  recently 
told  the  story  of  the 
little  Quaker  girl  who 
was  besieged  by  the 
admiring  affection  of 
another  little  girl.  The 
other  little  girl  charg- 
ed her  with  being  cold. 
"I  love  you,"  she  said. 
"Yes,"  said  the  little 
Quaker.  "Thee  loves 
me  so  dearly  thee  may 
smother  me."  Mr. 
Hughes  may  be  in  danger  of  smother- 
ation  by  homing  Progressives.  Miss 
Kellor  dedicates  her  book  to  "the  pres- 
ident-elect of  1916."  And  the  review 
copies  of  it  are  sent  out  with  a  flattering 
letter  from  the  "Women's  Committee  of 
the  National  Hughes  Alliance,  Miss 
Frances  A.  Kellor,  chairman." 

It  is,  indeed,  the  sort  of  volume  pub- 
lished only  in  campaign  years,  a  link- 
ing of  issues  and  measures  with  a  cer- 
tain day  in  November  which  is  here  so 
well  done  that  it  would  have  been  in- 
conspicuous without  the  cordial  letter 
from  Mr.  Hughes'  lady  friends. 

For  many  years  Miss  Kellor  has  work- 
ed without  flagging  to  lessen  the  abuse 
and  exploitation  with  which  America 
treats  the  immigrant.  Her  case  for 
him  is  set  forth  again  in  this  book.  To 
her  measures  of  protection  she  has  more 
recently  added  a  constructive  program  of 
Americanization.  Her  argument  for 
that  is  presented  here. 

Now  she  has  seized  upon  the  prepared- 
ness movement  as  the  enacting  clause 
for  her  whole  immigration-American- 
ization program.  The  war  made  us 
realize  our  danger,  her  argument  runs. — 
realize  that  we  are  not  prepared,  and 
realize  that  we  have  not  made  Americans 
of  the  full  third  of  us  who  are  foreign- 
born  or  children  of  the  foreign-born.  If 
the  pinch  comes,  will  they  fight  for 
America  or  against  America? 

The  book  is  a  right-about-face  from 
Miss  Kellor's  earlier  volumes.  In  them, 
justice  to  the  immigrant  was  the  theme. 
Here  it  is  fear  of  what  the  immigrant 
mav  do  to  us,  and  the  result  leaves  Miss 


Kellor  in  the  strange  fellowship  of  the 
immigration  restrictionists  whose  policy, 
based  on  fear  that  the  new  immigration 
would  wreck  American  institutions,  she 
has  opposed  for  years. 

Her  remedy  is  universal  military  train- 
ing: "The  American  factory  and  the 
American  city  have  failed  as  a  melting- 
pot.  The  dog-tent  may  succeed." 

A.  P.  K. 

ALCOHOL — ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  MIND  AND 
BODY 

By  Edwin  F.  Bowers,  M.D.  Edward 
J.  Clode.  207  pp.  Price  $1.25  ;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.33. 

Dr.  Bowers'  book  is  an  easy,  readable 
and  valuable  digest  of  the  modern,  scien- 
tific movement  against  alcohol.  An  ex- 
cellent thing  to  do  with  it,  would  be  to 
present  it  to  your  library,  for  now  that 
alcohol  is  coming  into  the  limelight  we 
need  just  such  books  on  our  library 
shelves  to  be  used  by  debating  boys,  hur- 
ried journalists,  tired  school  teachers 
and  overworked  ministers.  Dr.  Bowers 
explodes  two  popular  fallacies.  He 
shows  how  repeated  experiments  prove 
that  expensive  liquors  are  worse  than 
cheap  liquors:  "The  best  is  infinitely 
worse  than  the  worst/'  he  says,  and 
cites  experiments  with  both  made  recent-1 
ly  in  Europe. 

Of  the  beer  fallacy  Dr.  Bowers  says : 
"The  whiskey  devil  cannot  be  driven  out 
by  the  beer  Beelzebub,  and  here  are  a 
few  reasons  why."  Professor  Forel  re- 
ported that  at  the  great  Ellikon  Sana- 
torium the  number  of  beer  alcoholists 
outnumbered  the  spirit  alcoholists  nine  to 
one.  Dr.  Hueppe  demonstrated  on  the 
autopsy  table  that  beer  injures  more 
hearts,  livers  and  kidney  than  does 
brandy.  In  Munich,  Professor  Bollinger 
found  that  one  out  of  every  sixteen  hos- 
pital patients  died  of  beer  drinkers'  heart, 
etc. 

In  short,  the  book  is  full  of  meat  and 
the  meat  is  spiced  with  epigram. 

ELIZABETH  TILTON. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

SKI  OND  THOUGHTS  OP  AN  ECONOMIST.  By  Will- 
lam  Smart.  The  Macmlllan  Co.  189  pp. 
Price  $1.40  :  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.DO. 

NATIONALISM,  WAR  AND  SOCIETY.  By  Edward 
Krehbiel.  The  Macmlllan  Co.  276  pp.  Price 
$1.50  ;  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.62. 

SEX-EDUCATION.  By  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow. 
The  Macmlllan  Co.  251  pp.  Price  $1.25 ; 
by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MONEY  AND  BANKING.  By 
Harold  G.  Moulton.  University  of  Chicago 
Press.  502  pp.  Price  $3 :  by  mall  of  THE 
SURVEY  $3.30. 

STRAIGHT  AMERICA.  By  Frances  A.  Kellor. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  193  pp.  Price  $.50: 
by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $.57. 

THE  SOURCE,  CHEMISTRY  AND  USE  OF  FOOD 
PRODUCTS.  By  E.  H.  S.  Bailey.  P.  Blakis- 
ton's  Son  &  Co.  539  pp.  Price  $1.60 ;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.77. 

POTSDAM  PRINCES.  By  Ethel  Howard.  B.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  295  pp.  Price  $2 ;  by  mall 
of  THE  SrnvEY  $2.09. 

THE  FORKS  OF  THE  ROAD.  Bv  Washington 
Gladden.  Tbo  Macmlllnn  Co.  138  pp.  Price 
$.50 :  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.56. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  STRIKES  IN  AMERICAN  TRADE 
UNIONS.  By  George  Milton  Janes.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press.  131  pp.  Price  $.75, 
paper  ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.82. 

THE  CHURCH  ENCHAINED.  By  the  Kev.  William 
A.  R.  Goodwin.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  372 
pp.  Price  $1.25 ;  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.40. 

DOING  THEIR  BIT.  By  Boyd  Cable.  B.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  141  pp.  Price  $1  :  by  mall  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.07. 
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JOTTINGS 


For  Labor  Sunday,  September  3,  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  has  issued  a  leaflet  of  suggestions 
and  order  of  service  which  may  be  had  at 
its  offices,  105  East  22  street,  New  York. 


Frederick  A.  Blossom,  business  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities  for 
the  last  year,  has  left  this  work  to  become 
president  of  the  Ohio  Birth  Control 
League,  to  which  work  he  is  giving  his 
full  time.  Before  going  to  Cleveland,  Dr. 
Blossom  was  for  two  years  business 
manager  of  the  Baltimore  Federated  Char- 
ities. 


The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of 
Health  has  been  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lature to  investigate  non-pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis in  the  state.  The  board  is  to  re- 
port in  January  upon  the  number  of  cases 
in  the  state,  their  economic  condition, 
present  hospital  facilities,  needed  exten- 
sion of  such  facilities  and  how  these 
should  be  supplied  and  maintained. 


Fiction  and  magazines  have  been  sent  in 
quantities  for  the  use  of  the  regulars  and 
militiamen  at  the  Texas  border.  But  there 
is  a  strong  and  practically  unmet  demand 
for  serious  and  technical  reading  matter, 
particularly  books  on  the  history  and  natural 
history  of  Mexico  and  Texas.  Elizabeth 
Howard  West,  president  of  the  Texas  Li- 
brary Association,  urges  gifts  of  such 
reading  matter  to  be  circulated  among  the 
men,  but  more  particularly  of  money  with 
which  to  buy  such  books  and  periodicals  as 
have  been  found  suitable.  She  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  Carnegie  Library,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 


The  work  of  the  Illinois  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  was  commended 
in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Chicago 
Ophthalmological  Society  at  its  annual 
meeting.  Sixteen  physicians  and  midwives 
have  recently  been  prosecuted  at  the  so- 
ciety's instance  for  failure  to  report  cases 
of  babies'  sore  eyes;  nine  more  prose- 
cutions have  been  authorized,  and  six  other 
violations  have  been  reported  to  Spring- 
field. The  Illinois  law  is  unmistakably 
clear  on  the  points  involved :  that  attending 
physicians  and  midwives  shall  advise  the 
use  of  a  prophylactic  in  the  eyes  of  all 
new-born  infants;  and  that  "babies'  sore 
eyes"  must  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health,  whatever  the  infection 
indicated.  The  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Society  is  Carolyn  Van  Blarcom,  formerly 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness. 


ceded  the  sending  of  its  militia  to  the  state 
camp  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  became  evi- 
dent very  early  that  great  incompati- 
bility existed  between  the  open-air  speak- 
ers who  were  accustomed  to  use  the  ros- 
trum in  the  Public  Square  and  the  recruit- 
ing officers  and  militiamen  whose  tents 
were  but  a  few  paces  away.  Speakers  who 
expressed  opinions  inimical  to  recruiting 
for  service  in  Mexico  were  manhandled  and 
roughly  treated  by  the  soldiers.  Sev- 
eral were  fined  and  sent  to  the  workhouse 
by  local  judges.  "I  would  rather  be  filled 
with  shot  than  wear  a  United  States  army 
uniform.  I  didn't  give  human  life  and 
won't  take  it",  said  Harry  Vogel,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  I.  W.  W.  He  was  given  thirty 
days  iii  the  workhouse,  with  the  costs  of 
the  case,  by  Judge  Samuel  H.  Silbert  of 
Municipal  Court.  The  same  judge  fined 
Samuel  O'Neill  $25  and  sentenced  him  to 
thirty  days  in  the  workhouse  because  he 
told  the  soldiers  they  were  "fools  to  go  to 
Mexico  and  fight  for  J.  P.  Morgan  and 
other  rich  men".  In  sentencing  him,  Judge 
Silbert  said,  "I  regret  I  can't  give  you  a 
heavier  sentence".  Joseph  Hofer  averred 
that  the  militiamen  were  "a  lot  of  tin  sol- 
diers"; and  Fred  H.  Brock,  who  after- 
ward said  he  had  been  drunk  and  apolo- 
gized, declared  that  "the  soldiers'  uniforms 
are  dirty  yellow  rags".  Both  got  ten  dol- 
lars and  costs  from  Judge  Silbert. 


Twenty-five  Red  Cross  mobile  base  hos- 
pitals organized  at  an  initial  cost  of  $25,000 
each,  are  announced  by  the  Division  of  Mil- 
itary Relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  If 
the  United  States  went  to  war  each  hospital 
would  start  out  with  the  nucleus  of  its 
staff  made  up  of  surgeons  and  nurses 
trained  to  team  work  in  some  large  civil 
hospital.  Over  7,000  graduate  trained 
nurses  have  been  enrolled  by  the  Red  Cross 
National  Committee  on  Nursing  Service, 
Jane  A.  Delano,  chairman,  and  will  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Clara  D. 
Noyes,  superintendent  of  the  Bellevue 
Training  School,  New  York  city,  who  will 
join  the  Red  Cross  staff  October  1. 


CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


Institute  of  Chicago,  August  29.  Sec'y, 
Edwin  M.  Abbott,  1027  Land  Title  bldg., 
Philadelphia. 

I  IOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  September  26-29.  Sec'y, 
Lydia  Keller,  Northfield,  Minn. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  League  of  American.  New- 
ark, N  J.,  September  6-9.  Sec'y,  Robert 
F..  Lee,  Secretary  to  the  mayor,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  League  of  Virginia.  Clif- 
ton Forge,  Va.,  September  26-28.  Sec'y, 
Luther  C.  Brinson,  Portsmouth  Va. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  Union  of  Canadian.  Mon- 
treal, Quebec,  Can.,  August  21-23.  Sec'y, 
W.  D.  Lighthall,  Westmount,  Quebec. 

SOCIALIST  SOCIETY,  Intercollegiate.  Sher- 
wood Forest,  Md.,  September  19-25. 
Exec.  Sec'y,  Harry  W.  Laidler,  70  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  CONFERENCE.  Star  Island, 
Isles  of  Shoals,  N.  H.,  August  24-30. 
Director,  Rev.  Clarence  R.  Skinner,  Tufts 
College,  Mass. 

INTEKNATIONAL 

SEAMEN'S  UNION  OF  AMERICA,  International. 
New  York  city,  December  4.     Sec'y,  T. 
A.  Hansen,  570  W.  Lake  street,  Chicago. 
NATIONAL 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE,  National.     Springfield, 
[Continued  on  page  530] 

BOOKS 

ENGLISH-ITALIAN   PHRASE    BOOK 
FOR   SOCIAL    WORKERS 

A  phrase  book  for  social  workers,  teachers,  physicians 
and  nurses.    Heaos  coocr  taper.  Postpaid  75  cents.  Physi- 
cians' Supplement,  25  cents  a  copu.     Remit  by  check   or 
money  order;    payable  to 
EDITH  WALLER  (Morristown,  New  Jersey) 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 
THE  SURVEY  before  September  13. 

AUGUST  AND  SEPTEMBER 

BAR  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Chicago.  Au- 
gust 30-September  1.  Sec'y,  George 
Whitelock,  1416  Munsey  bldg.,  Baltimore. 

CATHOLIC  CHARITIES,  National  Conference 
of.  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  17-29.  Se?'y' 
Rev.  Wm.  J.  Kerby,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

COMMISSIONERS  on  Uniform  State  Laws. 
National  Conference  of.  Philadelphia, 
August  23-29.  Pres.,  William  H.  Staake. 
648  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  CRIMINOLOGY,  American 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

COURSE  IN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING 

A  course  in  public  health  nursing  designed 
to  prepare  properly  qualified  nurses  for 
positions  in  Ohio,  paying  $75  to  $100  per 
month  is  offered  during  the  academic  year 
1916-17.  The  course  will  extend  from 
September  19,  1916  to  June  13,  1917,  and 
will  include  theoretical  and  practical  work. 
Information  regarding  requirements  for 
admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Cleveland    had    its    taste    of    dragooning 
during  the  period  of  recruiting  which  pre- 


Have  You  Made  a  Will? 

Do  you  realize  that  if  you  do  not  dispose 
of  your  property  by  will  your  estate  may  be 
disposed  of  very  differently  from  the  way 
you  would  wish?  Unless  a  will  is  made,  the 
law  can  take  no  account  of  the  special  per- 
sonal needs  of  any  heir. 

When  you  make  your  will,  why  not  in- 
sure efficient  and  economical  management  by 
appointing  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  as 
executor  and  trustee? 

This  Company  will  scrupulously  guard  the  in- 
terests of  your  heirs,  and  will  give  your  estate  the 
benefit  of  experience  gained  in  the  management  of 
many  estates,  of  large  and  of  only  moderate  size. 

Our  officers  will   be  glad  to   correspond  with 
you  regarding  any  trust  or  banking  business. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

New  York 

Resources  over  $250,000,000 


Bankers  Trust  Co's  Building 
16  Wall  Street 
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Mass.,  November  15-16.  Gen.  Sec'y.  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  289  Fourth  avenue  New 
York. 

CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA,  Federal 
Council  of  the.  Third  quadrennial  coun- 
cil. St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  6-13.  Gen 
Sec'y.  Rev.  Charles  S.  MacFarland,  105 
East  22  street,  New  York. 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Colum- 
bus. O.,  December  27-30,  1916.  Sec'y,  W. 
G.  Leland,  1140  Woodward  bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

HOUSING  ASSOCIATION,  National.  Provi- 
dence, R.  L.,  October  9-11  Sec'y,  Law- 
rence Veiller,  105  East  22  street  New 
York. 

HUMANE  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  October  16-19.  Sec'y,  Nathaniel 
J.  Walker.  Humane  Society  bldg.,  Albany, 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention-  of.  Seventh 
annual  meeting.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oc- 
tober 19-21.  Executive  Sec'y,  Gertrude 
B.  Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  street,  Balti- 
more. 

LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES,  National  Alliance  of. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  October  11-12.  Pres.,  M. 
W.  Acheson,  Jr.,  Oliver  bldg.,  Pittsburgh. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS.  American  So- 
ciety of.  Newark,  N.  J.,  October  9-13. 
Sec')-,  Charles  C.  Brown,  702  Wulsin 
bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American 
Cincinnati,  O.,  October  24-27.  Sec'y,  Dr. 
Selskar  M.  Gunn,  755  Boylston  street 
Boston. 

RECREATION  CONGRESS  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND 
AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  2-6.  Sec'y, 
H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  avenue  New 
York. 

SAFETY  COUNCIL,  National.     Detroit    Mich 
October   16-21.     Sec'y,   W.   H.   Cameron! 
Continental  and  Commercial   Bank  bldg, 
Chicago. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  American  Colum- 
bus, O.,  December  27-30.  Sec'y,  Scott  E 
W.  Bedford,  University  of  Chicago  Chi- 
cago. 

STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION,  American  Co- 
lumbus. O.,  December  27-30.  Sec'y.  Car- 
roll W.  Doten,  491  Boylston  street,  Bos- 
ton. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE  Third 
National  Conference.  Philadelphia.  No- 
vember 15-16.  Sec'y,  Edward  A  Fitz- 
patnck,  Box  380,  Madison,  Wis. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

BETTER  NEW  ENGLAND.  Conference  for  a 
^pnngheld,  Mass.,  October  14-15  Di- 
rector. Esther  Taber  Fox,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  York  state 
conference     of.      Poughkeepsie,     N     Y 
\ovember  14-16.    Sec'y,  Richard  W  Wal- 
lace. Box  17,  The  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Wisconsin  state 
conference  of.  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  October 
17-19.  Sec'y,  J.  L.  Gillin,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison. 

CHARITIES,  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of.  Lowell,  Mass.,  October  25-27.  Sec'y 
Richard  K.  Conant,  6  Beacon  street,  Bos- 
ton. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  League  of  Kansas.  In- 
dependence, Kan.,  October  11-13.  Sec'y. 
C.  H.  Talbot.  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 

RURAL  ORGANIZATION,  Conference  on 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am- 
herst,  Mass.,  October  16-17.  Further  in- 
formation may  be  secured  by  addressing 
Prof.  K.  L.  Morgan,  Amherst,  Mass. 


INFORMATION  DESK 

The  following  na'ional  bodies  will  g'adly  and  freely  supply  information  and  advise  reading  on  the  subjects 
named  by  each  and  on  related  subjects.  Members  are  kept  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  which  each  organi- 
zation is  doing,  but  membership  is  not  required  of  those  seeking  information.  Correspondence  is  invited.  Nominal 
charges  are  sometimes  made  for  publications  and  pamphlets.  Always  enclose  postage  for  reply. 


Health 


SEX  EDUCATION        Now    York    Social    Hy- 
giene   Society,     Formerly    Society    of    Sani- 
tary and  Moral   Prophvla.xis,  Kin  West  40th 
Street,    New   York    City.      Maurice   A.    Bige- 
low,    Secretary.      Seven    educational    pamphlets. 
lOc.   each.      Four   reprints.      5c.    each.      Hues — 
Active    $2.00;    Contributing    $'>.(«>:    Sustaining 
$10.00.      Membership  includes  current    and   sub- 
sequent     literature:      selected      bibliographies. 
Maintains   lecture   bureau   and   Health   Exhibit. 


CANCER— American   Society  for  the  Control 
\^     of  Cancer.    25    Wesi    4  .It'll    St.,    New    York 
City.     Curtis    E.    Lakeman,    Exec.    Secy. 
To   disseminate   knowledge   concerning   symp- 
toms,    diagnosis,     treatment     and     prevention. 
Publications  free  on   request.      Annual   member- 
ship dues  $5. . 


/COMMITTEE  ON  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
\^  FEEBLE-MINDED  —Objects  :  To  dissem- 
inate knowledge  concerning  the  extent 
and  menace  of  feeble-miudedness  and  to  sug- 
-esi  and  initiate  methods  for  its  control  and 
ultimate  eradication  from  the  American  people. 
General  offices  Empire  Hldjc ,  Phila..  )-a.  For  in- 
formation, literature,  etc.,  address  J  oseiih  P  Bvers 
Exec.  Sec'y. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE— National    Committee 
for    Mental    Hygiene,    50    Union    Square, 
New  York  City,  Clifford  W.  Beers,   Sec'y. 
Write   for   pamphlets   on   mental    hygiene,   pre- 
vention of  insanity  and  mental  deficiency,  care 
of  insane  and  feeble-minded,  surveys,  social  ser- 
vice in  mental  hygiene,  State  Societies  for  Men- 
tal   Hygiene. 


NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on  National  Health.     E.  F.  Rob- 
bins,    Exec.    Sec.,    203    E.    27th    St.,      New 
York.     To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
into   a   National    Department   of    Health    to   in- 
form the  people  how  to  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS — National  Association  for 
tbe  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
105  East  22nd  St.     New  York.    Charles  J. 
Hatfield,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets,  etc.,   sent  upon    request.     Annual   transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free   to   members. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH —American  Public  Health 
Association.  Pres.,  John  F.  Andersou, 
M.D.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  ;  Sec'y,  Prof. 
S.  M.  Gunn,  Boston.  Object  "To  protect  and 
promote  public  and  personal  health."  Six  Sec- 
tions :  Laboratory,  Sanitary  Engineering,  Vital 
Statistics,  Sociological,  Public  Health  Adminis- 
tration, Industrial  Hygiene.  Official  monthly 
organ,  American  Journal  of  I'nltlic  Health : 
$3.00  per  year.  3  mos.  trial  subscription  (to 
Survey  readers  4  mos.)  50c.  Address  755 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUB- 
LIC   HEALTH  NURSING— Object :    to 
stimulate  tbe  extension  of  public   health 
nursing  ;  to  develop  standards  of  technique  ;  to 
maintain  a  central  bureau  of  information.    Pub- 
lications •  Pub.  Health  Nursing  Quarterly,  $1.00 
per  year,  and  bulletins.     Address  Ella  Phillips 
Cramlall,    R.    N.    Exec.    Sec.,   25    West  45th  St., 
New  York  City. 

•THHE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS-Through 
Its  Town  and  Country  Nursing  Service, 
maintains  a  staff  of  specially  prepared 
visiting  nurses  for  appointment  to  small  towns 
and  rural  districts.  Pamphlets  supplied  on 
organization  and  administration  of  visiting 
nurse  associations  ;  personal  assistance  and  ex- 
hibits available  for  local  use.  Apply  to  Su- 
perintendent, Red  Cross  Town  and  Country 
Nursing  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The  American  Social 
Hygiene  Assoc.  Inc.,  105  West  40th  St.  N. 
Y.  ;  Branch  Offices :  122  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago ;  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
To  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  reduction 
of  venereal  diseases,  and  the  suppression  of  com- 
mercialized vice.  Quarterly  magazine  "Social 
Hygiene."  Monthly  Itulletin,  Membership,  $5 ; 
sustaining,  $10.  Information  upon  request.  Pres., 
Abram  W.  Harris  ;  Gen.  Sec'y,  William  F.  Snow, 
M.D. :  Counsel,  .lames  B.  Reynolds. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  National 
Committee  for.  Objects :  To  furnish  In- 
formation for  Associations,  Commissions 
and  persons  working  to  conserve  vision  ;  to  pub- 
lish literature  of  movement;  to  furnish  exhibits. 
lantern  slides,  lectures.  Printed  matter :  sam- 
ples free  ;  quantities  at  cost.  Invites  member- 
ship. Field,  United  otates.  Includes  N.  Y. 
State  Com.  Ed.  M.  Van  Cleve,  Mgr.  Director ; 
Gordon  U  Berry.  Field  Secretary  and  Acting 
Secretary.  Address,  130  E.  22U  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

EUGENCIS  REGISTRY— Board     of     Direc- 
tors, Chancellor  David  Starr  Jordan,  Pres- 
ident ;   Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  Dr.  C.  B.  Daven- 
port, Luther  Burbank.  Dr.  J.I  I.  Kellogg,  Secretary. 
A    bureau    for    the    encouragement    of    interest 
in    eugenics    as    a    means    of    Itace    Betterment, 
established  and  maintained  for  the  Uaee  Better- 
ment  Foundation   in  co-operation   with    tbe    Eu- 
genics Record  Office.    Address,  Eugenics  Registry 
Board.  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


Racial  Problems 


NEGRO  YEAR  BOOK— Meets    the    demand 
for    concise    Informat'ou    concerning    the 
condition     and     progress     of     the     Negro 
Race.     Extended      bibliographies.     Full      Index. 
Price    25c.      By    mail    P,.V.       Ne-ro    Year    Book 
Company,    Tuskegee    Institute,    Alabama. 

In  addition  to  information  In  Negro  Year 
Book.  Tuskegee  Institute  will  furnish  other 
data  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Ne- 
gro race. 


HAMPTON    INSTITUTE.    HAMPTON.  VA. 
—  Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth.    "Great 
educational  experiment  station."   Neither 
a    state    nor   a    government    school.      Supported 
by    voluntary    contributions.       II.     R.     Frissell 
Principal  :    F.    K.    Rogers.    Treasurer :     W     H' 
Scoville,  Secretary.     Free  literature  on  race  ad- 
justment, Hampton  aims  and  methods.  Southern 
Workman,  illustrated  monthly,  $1  a  year;  free 
to  donors. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Publishes 
Tlta  Crixis,  a  monthly  magazine,  63  branches 
and  locals.  Legal  aid,  literature,  speakers,  lan- 
tern slides,  press  material,  etc.  President. 
Moorfleld  Storey :  Chairman  of  tbe  Board  of 
Directors,  J.  E.  Splngarn  :  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer.  Oswald  Garrison  Vlltard :  Director 
of  Publications  and  Research,  W.  E.  B.  DuBols, 
Acting  Secretary,  Roy  Nash 


Social  and  Economic  Problems 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION- 
Objects  :  "tbe  encouragement  of  economic 
research,"  "the  issue  of  publications  on 
economic  subjects,"  "the  encouragement  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  economic  discussion."  Tbe  mem- 
bership Includes  the  professional  economists 
of  the  country  together  with  many  others  inter- 
ested in  scientific  study  of  economic  problems, 
Publications:  American  Economic  Review.  Pro- 
ceedings of  Annual  Meetings,  and  Ilandltook 
Dues  $5.00  a  year.  Secretary  A.  A.  Young. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Remedial  Loans 


REMEDIAL  LOANS— National      Federation 
of    Keiueuial       Loan       Associations,    130    E. 
22nd  St.,  N.  Y.     Arthur  II.  Ham. 
Reports,    pamphlets,    and    forms    for   societies 
free.      Information     regarding    organization    of 
remedial    loan    societies    gladly    given. 


Work  With  Boys 


BOYS'    CLUB     FEDERATION— National 
Headquarters,   1   Madison   Ave.,  New  York 
City.      Federation    includes    Boys'    Clubs. 
Boys'  Drpts.  of  Recreation  Centers,  Settlements 
and  Community  Houses.     A  clearing  house  for 
information   on  subjects   relating   to  work   with 
hoys.     Printed  matter  distributed;  workers  fur- 
nished ;    assistance    given    in    organizing.      Wm. 
E.    Hail.    President;    C.   J.    Atkinson,    Executive 
Secretary. 


COOHBO 


RAILROAD          CONTROVERSY 
STILL     IN     THE     AIR 

NO  settlement  of  the  railroad  contro- 
versy had  been  reached  when  this 
issue  of  THE  SURVEY  went  to  press,  al- 
though for  more  than  a  week  affairs  of 
state,  national  and  international  had. 
waited  while  the  President  of  the  United 
States  devoted  his  entire  time  to  an  effort 
to  secure  an  adjustment  that  would  avert 
the  calamity  of  a  strike.  With  the  broth- 
erhoods ready  to  accept  the  President's 
mode  of  settlement,  and  the  railway  man- 
agers and  the  presidents  of  the  roads  to 
whom  President  Wilson  later  appealed, 
both  opposing  it,  the  situation  had  reach- 
ed such  a  phase  that  President  Wilson, 
according  to  report,  intimated  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  roads  that  if  a  strike  came 
the  public  would  hold  them  responsible 
for  it. 

The  proposition  submitted  by  President 
Wilson  to  the  parties  to  the  controversy 
is  that  the  railroads  should  concede  the 
eight-hour  day  with  pro  rata,  or  ''straight 
time"  payment  for  overtime,  and  that  the 
men's  demand  for  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime,  and  the  railroad's  demand  that 
double  pay  shall  be  eliminated  be  held  in 
abeyance  while  the  eight-hour  experi- 
ment is  made,  and  "facts  take  the  place 
of  calculation."  If  this  were  done  the 
President  would  secure  from  Congress 
authority  to  appoint  a  commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  and  report  to  Con- 
gress, leaving'  either  side  free  then  "to 
give  notice  of  a  termination  of  the  pres- 
ent agreements  with  a  view  to  instituting 
inquiry  into  suggested  readjustments  of 
pay  or  practice." 

This  proposition  was  approved  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  four  railway  brotherhoods 
and  formally  accepted  by  the  committee 
of  six  hundred  minor  officials  in  whose 
hands  the  power  of  settlement  lies.  It 
was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  man- 
agers' committee  and  later  by  thirty-three 
railroad  presidents  whom  President  Wil- 
son had  invited  to  meet  him  in  Washing- 
ton. 

In  a  statement  given  to  the  press  last 
Saturday,  President  Wilson  said  he  had 
urged  the  railroads  to  grant  the  eight- 
hour  day  because  he  believed  it  right  and 
because  the  eight-hour  day  "now,  un- 
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doubtedly,  has  the  sanction  of  the  judg- 
ment of  society  in  its  favor  and  should 
be  adopted  as  a  basis  for  wages,  even 
where  the  actual  work  to  be  done  cannot 
be  completed  within  eight  hours." 

Concerning  the  need  of  additional  rev- 
enue if  the  eight-hour  day  is  granted  the 
President  said  that  a  "wide  divergence 
of  opinion"  exists,  and  he  continued : 

"The  railroads  which  have  already 
adopted  the  eight-hour  day  do  not  seem 
to  be  at  any  serious  disadvantage  in  re- 
spect to  their  cost  of  operation  as  com- 
pared with  the  railroads  that  have  re- 
tained the  ten-hour  day,  and  calculations 
as  to  the  cost  of  the  change  must,  if 
made  now,  be  made  without  regard  to 
any  possible  administrative  economies  or 
readjustments.  Only  experience  can 
make  it  certain  what  rearrangements 
would  be  fair  and  equitable  either  on  be- 
half of  the  men  or  on  behalf  of  the  rail- 
roads. That  experience  would  be  a  defi- 
nite guide  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  for  example,  in  determining 
whether,  as  a  consequence  of  the  change, 
it  would  be  necessary  and  right  to  au- 
thorize an  increase  of  rates  for  the  han- 
dling and  carriage  of  freight." 

The  railway  presidents  in  their  state- 
ment to  the  President  rejecting  his  prop- 
osition asserted  that  they  are  contending 
for  the  principle  of  arbitration.  An  ad- 
justment in  any  other  way,  would,  the 
presidents  stated,  "place  in  peril  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  labor  controversies  by  meth- 
ods of  arbitration." 

That  President  Wilson  is  not  opposed 
to  the  principle  of  arbitration  is  indi- 
cated, however,  in  a  telegram  which  he 
sent  August  20  to  Colonel  George  W. 
Pope,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  in  which  he  said: 
"I  hold  to  the  principle  of  arbitration 
with  as  clear  a  conviction  and  as  firm  a 
purpose  as  anyone,  but,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  means  in  existence  by  which 
arbitration  can  be  secured.  The  exist- 
ing means  has  been  tried  and  has  failed. 
This  situation  must  never  be  allowed  to 
arise  again,  but  it  has  arisen.  Some 
means  must  be  found  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence. No  means  can  be  found  offhand 
or  in  a  hurry  or  in  season  to  meet  the 
present  national  emergency." 


MAYOR      MITCHEL      QUELLS 
ANOTHER    UPRISING 

A  SECOND  strike  on  the  green  car 
lines  of  New  York  city  has  been 
narrowly  averted.  While  the  union  lead- 
ers of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employes 
were  threatening,  and  the  directors  and 
President  Shonts  were  parrying,  and 
while  Commissioner  Oscar  Straus  was 
trying  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  Maine 
woods,  Mayor  Mitchel  came  to  the  city 
from  Plattsburg,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
men,  conferred  with  the  directors,  set- 
tled the  trouble,  and  returned  to  camp 
that  night. 

On  August  16  the  union  sent  a  letter 
to  President  Shonts  complaining  of  the 
company's  "indiscriminate  discharge"  of 
fourteen  men,  and  its  attempt  "to  advise, 
suggest,  and  carry  forth  a  plan  of  the 
election  of  committees  to  represent  the 
employes"  when  it  had  been  agreed  in 
the  settlement  of  a  few  days  before  that 
the  directors  of  the  company  were  "not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  commit- 
tees or  the  selection  of  same." 

The  directors  alleged  that  the  men  had 
been  discharged  for  various  offenses,  in- 
cluding failure  to  turn  in  fares,  drunken- 
ness, etc.,  and  that  some  of  them  had 
been  convicted  of  crimes  in  connection 
with  the  recent  strike.  They  pointed 
also  to  article  4  of  the  recent  agreement 
which  reads,  "the  direction  and  control 
of  employes  in  all  matters  looking  to  effi- 
ciency in  the  service  remains  with  the 
company."  The  car  men  quoted  article  5 
of  the  same  agreement  which  reads :  "it 
is  agreed  that  the  employes  will  declare 
off  the  strike  and  return  to  work  imme- 
diately in  the  positions  they  occupied 
prior  to  the  time  of  going  on  strike,  with- 
out prejudice." 

In  the  settlement  effected  on  August 
21,  the  employers,  "at  the  personal  re- 
quest of  the  mayor,"  agreed  to  reinstate 
the  men  who  were  convicted  of  offenses 
in  connection  with  the  strike,  and  to  ar- 
bitrate the  cases  of  the  other  men. 

The  union  men  on  the  other  hand 
agreed  not  to  raise  further  objections  to 
the  organization  of  the  "brotherhood" 
among  the  non-union  men  which  has  the 
active  support  of  President  Shonts. 
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America  for  America's  Children 


THE  people  of  South  America 
have  again  given  proof  of  their 
originality,  sympathy,  and  breadth 
of  vision.  A  few  years  ago  Chile  took 
the  initiative  in  trying  to  bring  about 
cultural  relations  among  the  peoples  of 
the  western  hemisphere  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Pan-American  Scien- 
tific Congress,  whose  second  meeting, 
held  last  winter  in  Washington,  was  at 
once  a  success  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term  and  a  triumph  for  the  progressive 
South  American  republic  that  instituted 
it.  The  social  workers  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  also  had  a  vision ;  they  con- 
ceived of  social  welfare  relations  among 
all  the  countries  of  the  New  World  and, 
choosing  the  child  as  the  best  medium  for 
drawing  the  nations  together,  held  in 
Buenos  Aires  from  July  6  to  16  the 
First  American  Congress  on  Child  Wel- 
fare. 

The  Congress  was  in  session  while 
the  Argentine  republic  was  celebrating 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  its  political  independence, 
and  this  lent  added  significance  to  the 
fact  that  the  independence  of  no  people 
is  secure  unless  the  rights  of  the  child 
are  recognized  and  respected.  It  was  in 
no  way  an  official  gathering.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Argentine  did  not  act  as 
sponsor  nor  patron,  nor  did  it  invite 
other  governments  to  participate.  Per- 
haps for  this  Very  reason  the  Congress 
was  all  the  more  successful  in  accom- 
plishing its  purpose,  inasmuch  as  a  hearty 
spontaneity  and  absence  of  formality 
characterized  the  sessions  and  contributed 
greatly  toward  creating  a  genuine  spirit 
of  friendliness  and  good-fellowship  not 
always  to  be  observed  on  official  oc- 
casions. 

Fifteen  of  the  American  republics  were 
represented  by  delegates,  an  excellent 
showing  when  one  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  great  distances  that  separate 
some  of  the  countries  (the  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Buenos  Aires  direct  re- 
quires twenty-three  days),  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  the  difficulties  of 
travel  quite  generally  encountered  in 
many  of  them. 

The  Spanish  language  was,  of  course, 
almost  exclusively  used  in  the  sessions, 
an  exception  being  made  in  the  case  of 
the  Brazilian  delegates  who  spoke  the 
Portuguese  tongue,  which,  however,  is 
readily  understood  by  all  who  are  familiar 
with  Castilian.  English  was  used  only 
once — when  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
was  sung  by  the  little  delegation  from 
the  United  States  at  the  special  request 
of  the  Latin-Americans,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  words  were  understood, 
for,  as  often  happens  at  such  times,  the 
song  was  pitched  too  high. 

Among  the  many  enjoyable  features 
was  the  comradeship  particularly  on 
trains  returning  from  visits  to  institu- 
tions outside  of  Buenos  Aires  when  all 
the  delegates  sang  their  respective  na- 
tional hymns,  provoked  a  wholesome 
rivalry  and  joined  in  the  sparkling  re- 
partee for  which  the  Latins  are  so  justly 
noted. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  local  gov- 


ernment authorities  a  very  interesting 
trip  was  taken  to  La  Plata,  the  new  and 
well-planned  capital  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Aires,  where  a  day  was  spent  in 
visiting  the  University  of  La  Plata  and 
the  provincial  government  offices  in 
charge  of  public  education  and  child  pro- 
tection. 

On  another  occasion  we  were  the 
guests  of  Dr.  Cabred,  director  of  the  na- 
tional government's  institutions  for  chil- 
dren, at  Torres,  where  the  colony  for 
feeble-minded  children  is  located.  This 
is  a  thoroughly  modern  institution,  on 
the  cottage  plan,  built  and  equipped  ac- 
cording to  the  best  thought  and  experi- 
ence in  this  field  of  child-caring.  A  note- 
worthy feature  is  the  suppression  of  the 
administration  building — Dr.  Cabred  de- 
plores the  practice  of  erecting  expensive 
structures  for  offices  and  in  this  institu- 
tion has  utilized  the  second  floor  of  one 
of  the  shop  buildings  for  administration 
purposes,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  an  addi- 
tional building  and  using  the  money  to 
provide  more  essential  things. 

The  president  of  the  Congress  was 
Julieta  Lanteri  Renshaw,  a  physician  and 
prominent  social  worker  of  Buenos  Aires, 
to  whose  energy,  faith  and  personal  sacri- 
fices the  organization  of  the  Congress 
was  due,  and  who  was  ably  assisted  by 
leaders  in  the  professional,  social  and 
.official  life  of  the  Argentine. 

Series  of  section  meetings  were  held 
for  the  discussion  of  problems  connected 
with  (1)  law  in  its  relation  to  the  child: 
(2)  psychology;  (3)  sociology;  (4)  edu- 
cation; (5)  hygiene;  (6)  industrial  leg- 
islation; and  (7)  aid  to  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. A  synopsis  of  each  paper  read 
before  these  section  meetings,  together 
with  a  brief  summary  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  author,  was  required  to  be 
submitted  in  advance  to  the  executive 
committee;  these  synopses  and  conclu- 
sions were  then  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  and  distributed  among  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  with  a  view  to 
affording  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
themselves  for  thorough  consideration 
and  discussion  of  the  subjects  to  be  pre- 
sented. 

This  most  excellent  device  for  insur- 
ing adequate  treatment  of  subjects  in 
section  meeting  programs  might  well  be 
adopted  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
Congress  in  Buenos  Aires  it  proved  very 
effective  in  provoking  and  sustaining  an 
animated  and  intelligent  discussion  at 
each  meeting  and  it  has  the  further  and 
very  great  advantage  of  discouraging  the 
reading  of  hastily  prepared  and  unin- 
structive  papers.  Unlike  the  procedure 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  each  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  author  of  a  paper  is  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  delegates  present  at 
the  meeting  and  is  approved,  amended 
or  rejected  as  seems  best.  The  action  of 
the  delegates  on  each  question  is  then 
published  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Congress. 

The  isolation  of  the  social  workers  of 
the  United  States  in  respect  of  the  de- 
velopment of  distinctively  American 
ideals  in  social  welfare  (using  the  term 


"American"  in  its  broader  sense  as  it  is 
commonly  understood  in  South  America), 
was  borne  in  upon  the  observer  from  our 
country  thus  thrown  into  contact  with  the 
other  peoples  of  the  American  continents 
who  are  so  little  known  to  us  and  yet 
are  facing  in  their  own  lands  practically 
the  same  situations  that  affect  the  well- 
being  of  the  United  States,  and  seeking 
solutions  for  problems  virtually  identical 
to  our  own.  The  need  of  friendly  dis- 
cussion and  intercourse  to  advance  the 
social  interests  of  the  sister  nations  of 
the  two  continents  has  fortunately  been 
recognized  and  acted  upon,  and  it  is  now 
our  plain  duty  to  do  our  part  in  this 
joint  endeavor. 

There  can  be  no  true  American  ideals 
in  social  welfare  without  the  contribu- 
tions and  cooperation  of  all  the  American 
peoples — and  the  holding  of  the  First 
American  Congress  on  Child  Welfare  at 
Buenos  Aires  last  month  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  national  interchange  of 
ideas  which,  if  properly  encouraged  and 
supported,  will  result  ultimately  in  the 
formulation  of  America's  international 
ideals  of  childhood  and  its  rights.  It 
is  above  all  for  this  reason  that  the 
social  workers  of  the  Argentine  deserve 
the  gratitude  of  the  three  Americas  for 
their  conception  of  the  western  hem- 
isphere as  a  unit  for  child  welfare  and 
for  their  courage,  ingenuity  and  persist- 
ence in  founding  the  Congress  and  fash- 
ioning it  into  a  suitable  instrument  to 
gain  the  end  desired.  For  the  most  im- 
pressive thing  about  this  first  Congress 
was  the  community  of  thought  and  pur- 
pose among  all  the  American  peoples 
wherever  and  however  the  interests  of 
children  are  concerned. 

The  second  Congress  is  to  be  held  in 
Montevideo,  the  beautiful  capital  ot 
Uruguay,  early  in  1918.  Already  a  com- 
mittee in  that  country  is  at  work  prepar- 
ing to  make  it  even  more  successful  than 
the  first,  and  authorization  has  been 
granted  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee in  the  United  States  to  awaken 
more  interest  here  in  this  really  signifi- 
cant movement. 

A  single  example  of  social  effort  in 
South  America  will  serve  to  illustrate 
our  common  needs  and  aims  and  the  de- 
sirability of  closer  relations  with  these, 
our  friends  and  neighbors :  Chile  has  for 
many  years  suffered  from  excessive  in- 
fant mortality,  amounting  to  from  35  to 
40  per  cent  of  the  babies  under  one  year 
of  age.  A  private  society  in  Santiago, 
the  capital,  has  for  the  past  four  years 
been  arousing  public  sentiment  over  the 
situation,  and  establishing  stations  for 
the  distribution  of  pure  milk,  the  periodi- 
cal examination  of  babies,  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  professional  services  and  in- 
struction to  mothers  regarding  the  proper 
care  of  their  infants.  Last  year  the  so- 
ciety reached  4,500  babies  in  the  city  and 
although  they  belonged  to  poor  families, 
poorly  housed  and  poorly  fed,  the  mortal- 
ity among  those  under  one  year  of  age 
was  reduced  from  the  high  rate  of  former 
years  to  only  7  per  cent. 

Surely  the  inspiration  ot  such  service 
should  be  the  common  property  of  the 
American  peoples  and  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Child  Welfare  Congress  to  make 
it  so. 

E.  N.  CI.OPPER. 


The  Federal  Child  Labor  Law 

By  Florence  Kelley 


THE  new  federal  child  labor  law- 
is  a  step  towards  equality  for 
American  children.  It  is  formal 
recognition  that  this  nation  is  one,  and 
its  children  are  equal  before  the  law,  not 
merely  in  the  abstract  but  in  industry. 
Hitherto  there  have  been  children  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  classes. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  first  class 
were  the  fortunate  dwellers  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  They  have  always  en- 
joyed long  childhood,  generous  provision 
for  free  education,  and  an  almost  uni- 
versal absence  of  the  child  exploiting 
industries.  There  'cotton  mills,  coal 
mines,  sweatshops,  glassworks,  and  can- 
neries calling  for  hordes  of  young  chil- 
dren have  not  existed.  Employers  and 
parents  were  free  from  the  temptation 
to  make  money  out  of  childhood. 

Children  of  the  second  class  have 
abounded  in  the  industrially  developed 
states  of  the  North  and  East.  Here 
the  standards  which  will  henceforth  be 
national  have  been  slowly  adopted.  They 
have  been  gradually  copied  by  less  de- 
veloped states  in  the  hope  of  forestalling 
the  evils  of  child  labor.  Thus  more  than 
half  the  states  have,  at  least  on  paper, 
now  accepted  the  principle  which  consti- 
tutes the  new  federal  law  i.  r.  that  chil- 
dren must  not  labor  in  industry  (though 
they  may  in  agriculture)  before  the 
fourteenth  birthday,  'or  at  night,  or 
longer  than  8  hours  in  a  day ;  and  must 
not  work  in  hazardous  occupations  be- 
low the  age  of  16  years. 

The  children  of  the  third  class, — the 
little  white  helots  of  the  Republic. — 
have  worked  unlimited  hours  by  day  or 
by  night,  their  intelligence  neglected. 


rHE  federal  child  labor  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  February,  pro- 
hibited the  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  of  the  product  of  any 
establishment  into  which  the  labor 
of  children,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
had  entered.  The  Senate  substi- 
tute, to  which  the  House  has  now 
agreed,  prohibits  an  establishment 
employing  children  below  the 
standards  fixed  in  the  bill  from 
shipping  its  products  in  interstate 
commerce,  whether  made  by  chil- 
dren or  adults.  That  is,  the  House 
bill  put  an  embargo  on  the  actual 
products  made  by  children,  while 
the  Senate  substitute  closes  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce  to 
the  establishment  employing  chil- 
dren. It  was  agreed  by  the  best 
constitutional  lawyers  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  concurred  in  by  those  of 
the  House,  that  the  Senate  bill  is 
more  clearly  constitutional  than 
the  House  bill.  A  test  case  ivill  in- 
evitably be  brought  and  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  as  the  issues  in- 
volved are  large.  The  bill  goes 
into  effect  one  year  from  date'  of 
its  approval  by  the  President. — 
EDITOR. 


OWEN    R.    LOVEJOY 

Secretary   the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee,   author   of    the    Senate    bill 


their  health  ignored,  their  morals  a  by- 
word. Schools  where  supplied  have 
been  largely  charity.  The  school  year 
has  been  short  and  adapted  to  the  indus- 
try, not  to  the  children. 

The  meager  laws  wrung  from  grudg- 
ing legislatures  in  those  states  have  been 
shams  intentionally  non-enforcible.  The 
/ife  of  the  little  white  wage  slaves  in 
the  southern  cotton  mill  states  has  been 
as  alien  to  the  experience  of  their  happy 
northwestern  contemporaries,  as  the  life 
of  the  black  children  in  the  fields  who 
picked  cotton  wherewith  to  supply  the 
mills. 

These  are  the  hapless  young  constitu- 
ents of  Senators  Overman  of  North  Car- 
olina, Hardwick  and  Hoke  Smith  of 
Georgia,  of  Senators  Ellison  Smith  and 
Tillman  of  South  Carolina,  and  John 
Sharp  Williams  of  Mississippi. 

Upon  Senator  Overman  of  North  Car- 
olina falls  the  odium  of  the  belated  pas- 
sage of  the  federal  child  labor  bill.  By 
his  single  objection  to  its  consideration, 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session, 
he  killed  it  for  that  congress,  acting  as 
the  willing  agent  of  the  cotton  mill  in- 
terest. The  bill  has  come  to  a  vote  only 
after  the  Democratic  caucus  reversed 
itself,  and  under  pressure  of  an  ap- 


proaching presidential  election. 

The  new  federal  law  establishes  one 
national  minimum  standard  by  exclud- 
ing from  interstate  commerce  the  prod- 
ucts of  all  mills,  factories,  canneries, 
workshops,  mines  and  quarries  which 
violate  any  of  the  restrictions  above 
specified.  Upon  this  minimum  standard 
every  state  is  free  to  improve.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  modest  minimum,  for  it  safe- 
guards neither  health  nor  intelligence 
of  children  who  are  14  years  old,  beyond 
limiting  their  working  hours  and  pre- 
scribing rest  from  labor  at  night.  It 
requires  no  ability  to  read  or  write  in 
any  language,  no  examination  of  the 
physical  stature,  health  or  development 
of  children  who  begin  to  work.  It  ap- 
plies exclusively  to  manufacture,  min- 
ing and  quarrying,  shutting  out  from 
interstate  commerce  products  which  im- 
plicate the  labor  of  children  within  the 
limits  mentioned. 

Unified  enforcement  is  a  most  im- 
portant gain  hoped  for.  The  federal 
courts  can  draw  their  juries  from  an 
area  large  enough  to  end  forever  the 
petty  fears  of  local  jurymen  that  sus- 
taining the  law  for  the  children  may 
mean  for  themselves  being  blacklisted. 
Thus  federal  penalties  may  be  relied 
upon  for  stopping  violation  of  the  law.- 

So  far  as  it  goes,  the  new  law  meets 
the  demand  of  manufacturers  for  equal 
treatment  of  an  industry  wherever  it 
may  be  carried  on,  in  one  state  or  in 
forty-eight. 

For  all  working  children  it  holds  out 
a  new  hope.  The  factory  children  and 
mine  children  having  at  length  caught 
the  attention  of  Uncle  Sam,  so  long 


MRS.   FLORENCE   KELLEY 

Secretary  of  the  National  Consumers'  and 
the  pioneer  child  labor  reformer 
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ALEXANDER   J.    MCKELWAY 

Secretary  for  the  southern   states 
and  Washington  representative  of 
the   National   Child   Labor   Com- 
mittee 

blind  and  deaf  to  their  need,  the  enor- 
mously larger  numbers  engaged  in  agri- 
culture cannot  forever  be  ignored;  the 
inevitable  logical  sequel  of  this  law  is 
federal  aid  to  education. 

The  new  law  closes  a  long  chapter 
in  the  struggle  for  the  working  children. 
Li  1889  the  writer  published,  under  the 
title,  Our  Toiling  Children,  a  little 
pamphlet  of  appeal  for  uniform  legal 
protection  for  all  of  them.  In  1902  the 
National  Consumers'  League  issued,  for 
the  use  of  the  General  Federation  of 
'Women's  Clubs  at  its  Los  Angeles  meet- 
ing, the  first  of  the  league's  series  of 
invidious  comparisons  of  the  crazy-quilt 
patches  of  child  labor  statutes.  In  1903 
the  New  York  State  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee was  formed,  which  speedily  cre- 
ated the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee, at  the  suggestion  of  Edgar  Gardner 
Murphy  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  Mr.  Mur- 
phy's work  in  behalf  of  the  mill  children 
of  his  state  had  convinced  him  of  the 
national  character  of  the  evil  of  child 
labor. 


SAMUEL    MCCUNE   LINDSAY 

Late  secretary  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  professor  of  so- 
cial legislation   at   Columbia    Uni- 
versity 

The  national  committee's  work  in  the 
states  revealed  ever  more  clearly  the 
futility  of  struggle  with  legislatures  and 
local  judges  and  juries.  Senator  Bever- 
idge,  therefore,  took  the  initial  step 
toward  the  present  law  when,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, he  introduced  the  bill  which  bore 
his  name  while  he  remained  in  the  Sen- 
ate and,  after  certain  changes,  has  since 
been  known  successively  as  the  Palmer- 
Owen  and  the  Keating-Owen  federal 
child  labor  bill. 

Lingering  doubts  as  to  the  power  of 
Congress  to  deal  with  child  labor  in  the 
states  beset  the  minds  of  members  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
and  deprived  Senator  Beveridge  of 
whole-hearted,  unanimous  backing  for 
his  bill.  Eventually,  however,  the  facts 
became  obvious  that  the  evil  was  intol- 
erable, that  effort  in  the  states  had  con- 
spicuously failed  throughout  a  vast  area, 
and  that  the  inequality  of  American 
children  before  the  law  was  accentuated 
by  every  improvement  in  the  statutes  in 


FELIX   ADLER 

Chairman  the  National  Child  La- 
bor Committee  since  its  organiza- 
tion in   1904,  founder  the  Ethical 
Culture  Society 

the  North  and  West.  Clearly,  therefore, 
if  the  federal  constitution  debarred  Con- 
gress from  acting,  the  fact  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Not  until  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  stationed  Alexander  J.  Mc- 
Kelway  in  Washington,  commissioned  to 
promote  the  federal  child  labor  bill  in 
Congress,  did  the  committee  deserve  its 
name.  Henceforth,  however,  its  task 
will  be  truly  national,  for  upon  it  will 
devolve  the  continuous  development  of 
rules  and  procedure  for  enforcing  the 
new  law.  Upon  it  will  rest  the  burden, 
also,  of  extending  to  the  rural  wage- 
earning  children  the  benefits  which  the 
present  law  promises  to  those  in  a  lim- 
ited number  of  industries.  Building 
upon  its  present  firm  national  founda- 
tion, under  the  guidance  of  its  secretary. 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  whose  patient  states- 
manship has  achieved  the  success  of  to- 
day, the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee may  reasonably  hope  to  free  the 
Republic  from  the  cruelty  and  shame  of 
child  labor. 


OUT  OF    MY    LOVELY  LEISURE 

By  Hannah  Parker  Kimball 

OUT  of  my  lovely  leisure  grew  a  rose 
Most  fair  to  see  but  sudden  withered. 
Stung  with  this  grief :  "O  cruel  wind  that  blows 
So  silently  from  space  to  strike  it  dead," 
I  murmured,  mourning.     Then  a  still  voice  said : 
"Never  a  rose,  a  blossom  of  thy  mind 
Shall  bloom  and  thrive  in  this  green  garden-close 
Hut  that  a  stealthy  wind  shall  creep  behind 
And  blight  it,  and  this  bitter  wind  is  bred 
Afar,  in  dreary  precincts,  wretched  spots, 
Where  misery  the  very  heaven  blots, 
Where  suffer  all  the  frailest  of  the  race, 
Whilst   thou   sitt'st   weeping  in   this   sheltered   place 
Because  life's  bitter  wind  hath  slain  thy  rose — 
Wind  of  all  human  miseries  and  woes." 


When  Strike  -  Breakers  Strike 

The  Demands  of  the  Miners  on  the  Mesaba  Range 
By  Marion  B.  Cothren 


THE  strike-breakers  of  1907  have 
become  the  strikers  of  1916  in 
the  iron  mines  of  Minnesota. 
Coming  over  in  boatloads  from  south- 
eastern Europe  nine  years  ago  and 
hired  by  the  United  States  Steel  Cer- 
poration  to  break  the  iron  strike  called 
at  that  time  by  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  these  polyglot  nationalities 
speaking  thirty-six  different  tongues 
have  become  Americanized  in  the  melt- 
ing pot  of  the  Mesaba  mines.  Today 
Finns,  Slavs,  Croats,  Bulgars,  Italians, 
Rumanians,  have  laid  down  picks  and 
shovels  and  are  demanding  an  8-hour 
day,  a  minimum  wage  of  $3  for  dry 
work  and  $3.50  for  wet  work  in  under- 
ground mines  and  $2.75  in  open  pit 
mines,  abolition  of  the  contract  labor 
system,  pay-day  twice  a  month. 

The  last  of  May,  so  the  story  goes, 
Joe  Greeni,  an  Italian  employed  under- 
ground in  the  Alpena  mine  at  Virginia, 
Minn.,  opened  his  pay  envelope  to  find 
a  sum  much  less  than  he  had  under- 
stood his  contract  called  for.  "To  hell 
with  such  wages",  cried  he,  throwing  his 
pick  in  the  corner,  whereupon  he  vowed 
never  to  mine  another  foot  of  ore. 

Second  thought,  however,  convinced 
Greeni,  that  action  was  deadlier  than  in- 
action. For  three  days  he  stayed  at  his 
post,  going  from  slope  to  stope,  saying, 
"We've  been  robbed  long  enough,  it's 
time  to  strike!"  Then  he  left  for 
Aurora  to  begin  agitation  at  the  ex- 
treme eastern  end  of  the  range  in  the 
little  St.  James'  mine  with  its  force  of 
40  miners. 

On  June  3  Joe  Greeni  saw  the  effects 
of  his  revolt.  The  St.  James'  mine 
struck  and  the  flames  of  discontent  soon 
ate  their  way  across  the  entire  range 
from  Aurora  to  Hibbing.  Long  lines 
of  miners,  halted  occasionally  by  mine 
guards  and  deputy  sheriffs,  wound  their 
way  over  the  75  miles  of  mountain  road 
which  connect  the  ten-odd  towns  of  the 
Mesaba  Range,  and  passed  the  word 
"strike"  from  place  to  place. 

Beginning  at  Aurora  this  procession, 
sometimes  augmented  by  children  and 
wives  wheeling  baby  carriages,  gained 
in  numbers  as  the  men  from  the  different 
mine  locations  joined  in.  In  this  way, 
say  the  mine  owners,  were  the  men  "in- 
timidated" to  leave  their  work;  in  this 
way.  say  the  miners,  were  their  fellow 
workers  given  courage  to  revolt  against 
long-standing  grievances  of  low  wages 
and  a  vicious  contract  system.  [See  THE 
SURVEY,  September  7,  1912.] 

Gradually  the  spontaneous  uprising  be- 
came organized,  the  Industrial  Workers 


of  the  World  who  had  held  one  or  two 
meetings  along  the  range  in  April  were 
called  upon  to  direct  the  strike,  and 
Carlo  Tresca,  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn 
and  other  I.  W.  W.  leaders  were  sent 
from  Chicago  to  advise  the  local  com- 
mittee. The  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  an  American  Federation  of 
Labor  organization,  has  played  no  part 
in  the  strike,  but  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
has  endorsed  the  strikers'  demands. 

Unlike  other  great  mine  strikes,  liv- 
ing conditions  and  working  conditions 
are  rarely  mentioned  in  the  committee 
meetings  of  the  strikers  or  in  the 
speeches  of  the  organizers.  In  the  midst 
of  this  network  of  mines  producing  60 
per  cent  of  the  iron  ore  of  the  United 
States,  flourishing  little  municipalities 
have  grown  up,  each  with  its  own 
elected  mayor  and  other  officials,  and 
with  populations  ranging  from  2,000  in 
Buhl  to  15,000  in  Virginia. 

Here  the  miners  have  the  advantages 
not  of  paternalism  but  of  enormous  taxes 
wrung  from  the  Steel  Corporation  prop- 
erty, and  supporting  school  houses  ex- 
celled by  none  in  the  country;  well 
stocked  libraries,  and  streets  paved  in 
the  most  approved  manner,  lined  with 
beautiful  trees  and  illuminated  by 
clusters  of  electric  lights,  which  make 
the  "great  white  way"  look  pale  and 
gloomy ! 

Just  a  stone's  throw  from  these  spot- 
less towns  lie  the  mines  and  the  "loca- 


A  LOCATION  STREET 

Among    model    conditions    such    ex- 
tremes still  exist 


tions"  or  settlements  of  miners'  homes. 
Some  of  the  men  own  both  the  land  and 
the  one-,  or  two-story  frame  house  upon 
it;  others  build  their  own  houses  on 
leased  "company  land";  still  others  live 
in  company  houses  or  boarding  homes 
on  the  company  property.  But  while 
dwellings  vary  from  modern  little  struc- 
tures with  well  kept  grounds  to  unspeak- 
able shanties  in  filthy  surroundings  such 
as  exist  in  the  Carson  Lake  location, 
there  is  nowhere  the  interference  with 
personal  liberty  and  restriction  upon  so- 
cial relations  which  aggravated  the  Colo- 
rado coal  miners'  strike.  Indeed,  the 
social  life  of  the  towns  enriched  by  the 
cooperative  spirit  of  the  Socialist  Finns, 
who  form  about  15  per  cent  of  the  12,000 
miners,  is  particularly  free  and  demo- 
cratic. In  almost  every  town  is  a  hall 
or  opera  house  owned  by  the  Finnish 
Socialists,  as  well  as  cooperative  stores, 
cooperative  baths  and  cooperative  board- 
ing houses. 

Likewise,  the  working  conditions  in 
both  underground  and  open  pit  mines 
although  difficult  are  on  the  whole  fairly 
good.  The  report  of  the  inspector  of 
mines  of  St.  Louis  county  for  1915  states 
that  there  were  only  24  fatal  accidents 
and  28  serious  npn-fatal  accidents  among 
the  11,346  employes  of  the  120  mines. 

In  a  word,  it  is  not  against  the  social 
or  industrial  conditions,  be  they  bad  or 
be  they  good,  that  the  6,000  striking 
miners  are  protesting  (the  I.  W.  W. 
leaders  place  the  number  out  at  8,000, 
the  employers  at  3,000)  but  against  the 
contract  system  with  its  alleged  graft, 
favoritism  and  resulting  low  wages. 

In  the  open  pit  mines,  employing  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  men,  the  miners  re- 
ceive $2.60  for  a  ten-hour  day.  They 
are  demanding  $2.75  for  an  eight-hour 
day,  a  difference  which  in  itself  might 
be  settled  amicably. 

The  crux  of  the  trouble,  is  the  de- 
mand of  the  underground  miners,  for  a 
minimum  of  $3  for  dry  work  and  $3.50 
for  wet.  The  underground  men  are  paid 
either  by  the  foot  or  by  the  carload,  the 
rate  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the 
ore  mined  and  conditions  of  work — hard 
and  wet  mining  for  instance  bringing 
more  than  soft  ore  and  dry  mining. 
Thus,  although  the  captain  (boss)  of  the 
mine  agrees  beforehand  upon  the  rate  to 
be  given  a  miner,  this  contract  price 
may  be  changed  from  time  to  time  as  the 
character  of  the  ore  changes. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  miner 
receives  his  pay,  less  the  cost  of  the 
powder  he  has  used  at  $7  a  box,  of 
fuses  at  $1  per  hundred,  and  caps  at  $1 
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per  box.  In  the  coal  mines  an  itemized 
due  bill  is  given  the  miner  with  his 
wages,  but  in  the  Mesaba  iron  mines  the 
due  bill  simply  states  the  total  amount 
paid  without  showing  the  varying  rates 
or  the  deductions  for  supplies.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  miners  complain  that 
these  total  amounts  are  often  much  less 
than  they  had  expected,  that  while  they 
had  figured  on  from  three  to  four  dol- 
lars per  day  net,  the  wage  actually  re- 
ceived is  usually  less  than  $3  and  some- 
times less  than  $2. 

As  for  the  companies,  they  offer  no 
explanation  for  using  this  kind  of  due 
bill  in  dealing  with  men,  many  of  whom 
are  foreigners  and  none  of  whom  are 
expert  bookkeepers.  They  claim,  how- 
ever, to  have  raised  the  wages  of  con- 
tract miners  on  February  1  from  $2.67  a 
day  to  $3.13  a  day;  on  May  1  from  $3.13 
to  $3.40;  and  to  have  raised  the  open 
pit  miners  from  $2.25  to  $2.60  a  day. 
These  figures  show  that  while  11.8  per 
cent  of  the  men  are  getting  $4  or  more, 
over  27  per  cent  are  still  receiving  less 
than  $3  a  day.  The  miners  themselves 
admit  the  raise  of  wages  in  open  pit 
mines  but  say  that  if  the  change  has  been 
made  in  contract  work  it  has  been  offset 
by  deductions,  which  still  give  many  of 
them  far  less  than  the  desired  three 
dollars. 

Miner  after  miner,  voice  ringing  with 
indignation,  will  pour  out,  not  in  ex- 
citement or  violence,  but  in  carefully 
measured  words,  giving  dates,  places 
and  amounts,  innumerable  instances 
where  the  contract  system  has  robbed 
him.  as  he  says,  of  his  just  wages.  Hun- 
dreds of  affidavits  sworn  to  before  no- 


taries public  relate  specific  cases  of  mine 
captains  guilty  of  extorting  money  from 
men  to  get  them  jobs  and  keep  them 
jobs;  guilty  of  reducing  contract  prices 
if  the  wages  became  too  high;  guilty  of 
favoritism  toward  those  who  bought 
them  whiskey,  who  bought  chances  in 
fake  raffles  and  who  even  suffered  their 
wives  to  be  maltreated. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pentecost  Mitchell, 
vice-president  of  the  Oliver  Mining 
Company,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  em- 
ploys three-fourths  of  the  men  on  the 
range,  stated  that  he  personally  had  au- 
thorized the  expenditure  of  $2,000  to 
discover  graft  among  the  captains  and 
had  found  none.  He  also  declared  that 
the  contract  system  was  the  only  feasible 
one  because  work  on  the  day  plan  had  no 
incentive.  When  it  was  suggested  that, 
in  that  case,  the  company  might  dis- 
charge miners  who  were  "laying  down 
on  their  jobs".  Mr.  Mitchell  clinched 
his  argument  with  the  words,  "Well  the 
men  ivant  the  contract  system  !" 

For  two  months  and  a  half  the  strike 
has  continued.  Fully  one-half  of  the 
strikers  have  left  the  range  to  take  up 
other  lines  of  work.  With  a  remarkable 
absence  of  violence,  according  to  the  em- 
ployers themselves,  the  remaining  half 
has  stood  firm  in  its  demands  in  spite  of 
a  hostile  press:  of  the  presence  of  some 
2.000  armed  miaie  guards  and  deputy 
sheriffs;  of  evictions  from  company 
lands:  and  of  about  200  arrests  for  so- 
called  disorder  on  the  picket  lines  and 
other  minor  charges. 

The  "gunmen"  or  armed  mine  guards 
in  the  pay  of  the  mining  companies,  yet 


sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriffs,  and  the 
large  number  of  deputies  under  Sheriff 
Meining  of  St.  Louis  county  are  gen- 
erally admitted  to  have  been  recruited 
from  the  worst  elements  of  society.  Sta- 
tioned at  frequent  intervals  along  the 
roads,  silhouetted  against  the  sky  as 
they  stand,  gun  in  hand,  on  the  tops  of 
the  surrounding  hills,  stationed  at  the 
very  doors  of  the  miners'  cottages, 
sometimes  drunk  and  often  brutal,  they 
are  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to 
the  miners  and  an  undoubted  cause  of 
much  of  the  trouble  which  occurs. 

There  have  been  only  two  serious  dis- 
turbances, however,  one  resulting  in  the 
shooting  of  a  striker,  John  Aller,  on  the 
picket  line  in  Virginia  and  the  other  in 
the  death  of  Deputy  Sheriff  Myron  who 
went  with  two  other  deputies  to  the 
home  of  a  miner,  Philip  Mesanowitch, 
to  arrest  him  for  some  minor  offense. 
A  general  shooting  affray  resulted  and 
although  the  coroner's  jury  could  not  fix 
the  responsibility,  the  police  arrested 
several  I.  W.  W.  organizers,  including 
Carlo^resca,  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
shooting,  as  "accessories  after  the  fact." 
This  in  Minnesota  carries  the  same  pen- 
alty as  first  degree  murder.  Mrs. 
Mesanowitch,  leaving  four  little  children 
behind  and  taking  with  her  a  seven- 
months'  old  baby,  was  also  thrown  into 
jail  accused  of  murder  in  the  first  de- 
gree. 

During  the  strike  four  different  in- 
vestigations have  taken  place.  That  the 
investigation  of  George  P.  West  for  the 
Industrial  Relations  Committee  "would 
be  unfair  and  onesided  was  known  be- 
fore he  arrived  and  consulted  only 
miners",  say  the  mine  officials.  That 
Gus  Lindquist,  Governor  Burnquist's 
special  investigator,  would  whitewash 
the  officials  in  his  report  "was  evident 
to  every  miner  from  the  fact  that  he 
never  tried  to  hear  the  miners'  side" 
according  to  the  strikers. 

The  two  investigations  now  being  con- 
ducted on  the  range,  one  by  the  Minne- 
sota Labor  Department  at  the  request  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor;  one  by 
W.  R.  Fairley,  a  miner,  and  H.  Davis, 
a  mine  manager,  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  are  looked  to  by 
both  sides  for  fair  play  and  justice. 

While  no  response  has  been  given 
to  resolutions  drawn  up  by  the  mayors 
of  the  range  municipalities,  and  a  com- 
mittee from  the  miners,  asking  for  a 
conference  between  the  mine  officials 
and  the  strikers,  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  report  of  these  federal 
investigators  will  form  the  basis  of  a 
settlement  which  will  bring  both  sides 
together  and  win  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  the  iron  miners  of  Mesaba 
Range. 
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HE  who  has  followed  California 
in    her    relations    to    dependent 
children     knows     that     report 
names  her  spendthrift.     For  twenty-five 
years  she  has  figured  in  the  annals  of 
the   poor   as   a    soft-hearted   builder   of 
many  places  wherein  to  house  children. 

The  story  goes  that  any  child  can 
claim  shelter  in  these  places;  that  when 
it  is  a  question  of  a  little  child  asking 
help,  the  bill  is  paid  without  hesitation 
whether  state  or  private  benevolence  be 
appealed  to.  The  large  orphanage  pop- 
ulation of  the  state  serves  as  text  for 
many  a  didactic  warning.  It  is  depre- 
cated because  the  children  claiming  pub- 
lic ward  are  said  to  be  in  congregate 
buildings,  not  in  separate  cottages  or, 
better  still,  in  family  homes:  also  it 
is  doubted  whether  so  many  children 
need  public  care  at  all. 

A  long-standing  belief  goes  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  sharper  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  authorities  would  act  beneficently 
to  leave  these  children  with  their  parents 
or  relatives.  In  more  technical  phrase, 
California  stands  accused  of  careless  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  orphanages,  and 
thus  implicitly  of  pauperizing  the  com- 
munity and  unnecessarily  wasting  pub- 
lic money.  The  whole  situation  is  at- 
tributed to  a  lack  of  proper  supervision. 

The  story  is  old,  but  be  it  dog  or 
state,  a  bad  name  clings.  Californians 
who  know,  hear  such  statements  with  in- 
creasing irritation  because  the  story 
stops  short  of  what  has  happened  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  "spendthrift" 
has  learned  to  keep  accounts. 

For  only  three  years,  since  1913,  the 
state  has  had  legal  right  to  control  the 
work  for  children.  Failure  to  appre- 
ciate how  recent  this  complete  power 
of  control  is,  failure  even  to  know  that 
it  now  exists,  has  led  to  some  curious 
crudities  of  statement  and  of  judgment. 
The  right  to  control  children's  work  has 
only  come  by  slow  steps. 

The  period  of  agitation  to  get  some 
state  leadership  in  charity  questions  be- 
gan about  1900.  It  seems  true  to  the 
fact  to  say  that  in  the  San  Francisco 
bay  district,  where  the  movement  orig- 
inated, the  desire  was  and  has  remained 
a  desire  for  a  leadership  as  far  removed 
from  arbitrary  action  and  as  emphatical- 
ly persuasive  and  educational  as  might 
be.  A  long  period  of  undisturbed  con- 
trol of  their  own  affairs  had  bred  in 
the  boards  of  managers  of  orphanages 
a  hardy  desire  to  be  let  alone.  This  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  necessarily 
meaning  a  wish  to  be  let  alone  to  do 


their  worst.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
often  the  institution  doing  the  best  work 
that  resented  most  the  idea  of  the  in- 
trusion of  any  opinion  other  than  that 
of  its  own  board  of  managers. 

Intervention  came  none  the  less.  Slow- 
ly but  surely  in  the  order  mentioned,  the 
state  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
(stat.  1903,  chap.  363),  and  local  su- 
pervisory agencies,  such  as  endorsement 
committees  and  city  charity  commis- 
sions, were  created  (1903-13).  In  1911 
the  state  Board  of  Control  took  the 
place  of  the  state  Board  of  Examiners 
(stat.  1911,  chap.  349);  in  1915,  boards 
of  public  welfare  were  made  permissive 
in  each  county. 

During  these  ten  years,  local  super- 
vision of  various  kinds  began.  In  1903 
and  1904  endorsement  committees  form- 
ed in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  both 
voluntary  organizations.  In  1907  the 
new  charter  of  the  city  of  Berkeley  pro- 
vided for  a  charity  commission.  A  year 
later,  through  ordinance,  this  commis- 
sion got  police  power  wherewith  it  can 
enforce  any  standards  it  may  choose  to 
set  up.  In  1913  Los  Angeles  followed 
this  lead,  but  in  this  city  the  commission 
exists  only  by  ordinance. 

The  endorsement  committees  have 
been  too  weak  in  protest,  the  commission 
in  Los  Angeles  has  shown  more  energy 
than  tact;  all  local  supervision  has  had 
to  face  the  persistent  protest  of  the  "let- 
alone"  spirit.  None-the-less,  this  local 
supervision  has  accomplished  something. 
Flagrant  faking  has  been  abolished;  in 
the  San  Francisco  bay  district  this  in- 
fluence indirectly  started  home-placing 
on  a  respectable,  dignified  plane. 

The  Probation  Committees 

THE  years  1903  to  1913  also  saw  the 
development  of  juvenile  court  law  in 
California.  The  laws  successively  passed 
always  included  provision  for  responsi- 
ble supervision  of  all  institutions  where 
wards  of  the  court  were  placed.  The 
duty  of  making  this  inspection  was  given 
to  a  probation  committee.  These  com- 
mittees have  not  always  performed  this 
duty ;  in  a  number  of  counties  they  have 
not  yet  been  appointed.  In  more  than 
a  fifth  of  the  counties,  however,  and 
these  the  counties  that  contain  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  population,  the  pro- 
vision has  been  observed  with  a  fair 
display  of  activity. 

During  this  period  ordinances  in  sev- 
eral cities,  and  counties  also,  gave  boards 
of  health  or  health  officers  the  power 
and  duty  to  license  all  classes  of  places 


where  children  were  boarded. 

Though  the  state  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  was  the  first  of  the  state 
supervisory  agencies  to  be  established, 
it  did  not  become  a  factor  in  children's 
work  until  1911;  it  did  not  get  complete 
control  of  the  situation  until  1913. 

The  law  creating  the  board  passed  in 
1903,  after  a  five  years'  fight  for  it.  In 
1913,  the  very  existence  of  the  board 
was  still  not  known  except  to  a  minor- 
ity that  for  the  most  part  held  it  in 
slight  esteem.  After  three  years  of 
active  service  it  has  still  a  long  route 
to  travel  before  its  powers  and  duties, 
nay  its  very  existence,  shall  be  common 
knowledge. 

It  is  not  yet  generally  understood  that 
the  powers  given  the  board  at  the  be- 
ginning applied  only  to  institutions  re- 
ceiving state  and  county  funds;  that  the 
board  had  only  supervisory  powers  in 
the  most  exact  sense  of  a  restrictive 
term.  It  was  a  board  which  could  in- 
vestigate and  report  to  the  governor 
upon  the  institutions  under  it;  it  could 
not  itself  take  any  steps  toward  improve- 
ment. Be  it  repeated,  it  had  no  power 
whatever  in  relation  to  children's  work. 
For  eight  years  after  the  state  Board 
of  Charities  was  organized,  the  state 
Board  of  Examiners  which  administered 
the  state  subsidy  remained  the  only  au- 
thority with  right  of  entrance  into  chil- 
dren's institutions  and  then,  of  course, 
only  the  right  to  enter  institutions  re- 
ceiving state  aid.  All  other  work  for 
children  still  went  uninvestigated  except 
as  local  supervision  pursued  its  weary 
and  unpopular  way. 

During  these  years,  the  state  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections  practically 
confined  its  work  to  the  improvement  of 
state  institutions.  At  best,  this  period, 
1903-11.  was  a  period  of  protest  against 
abuses  in  these  institutions.  Those  who 
were  then  members  of  the  board  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  give 
more  time  from  their  private  affairs 
than  what  was  required  for  a  quarterly 
meeting  of  a  few  hours.  The  staff — 
a  secretary,  one  untrained  assistant  and 
a  stenographer — undertook  to  cope  with 
a  situation  that  really  called  for  the  un- 
stinted service  of  fifteen  or  twenty  peo- 
ple. Add  to  the  difficulties  of  many 
institutions  and  an  inadequate  number 
of  supervisory  agents,  a  very  large  ter- 
ritory to  be  covered  and  a  very  small 
appropriation,  and  all  the  factors  for 
futile  work  are  present.  Those  who 
try  to  do  the  impossible,  risk  and  de- 
serve contemptuous  criticism.  There  is 
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reason  to  suspect  this  period  of  the 
board's  history  offers  no  illustration  of 
exception  to  this  rule. 

During  the  years  1911-12,  expired 
terms  changed  materially  the  personnel 
of  the  board.  An  era  of  mere  objection 
and  inertia  gave  place  to  one  of  pro- 
gram and  action.  Gradually,  by  force 
of  what  their  own  program  exacts,  the 
board  today  faces  with  some  dismay  but 
submits  to  the  necessity  of  bi-monthly 
board  meetings,  weekly  committee  meet- 
ings and  frequent  conferences.  As  re- 
sult of  their  new  program,  each  member 
of  the  board  now  gives  an  average  of 
two  days  a  month  to  the  work.  The 
board  is  of  course  unpaid. 

New   State   Program 

THEIR  program,  framed  by  1913,  called 
for  continued  watchfulness  of  state  in- 
stitutions and  an  active  and  persistent 
inquiry  into  county  care  of  the  poor.  It 
stressed  most  of  all,  however,  the  ab- 
sence of  state  surveillance  in  children's 
work.  Therefore  it  urged  and  present- 
ly carried  new  laws  to  assure  definite 
state  control  of  every  kind  of  work  for 
children. 

The  final  important  step  in  the  ad- 
vance from  previous  arrangements  for 
supervision  was  made  when  the  state 
Board  of  Control  took  the  place  of  the 
state  Board  of  Examiners. 

It  is  not  in  place  here  to  speak  in 
any  detail  of  the  importance  of  the  new 
fiscal  policy  this  board  has  instituted. 
Those  who  fret  under  the  close  surveil- 
lance of  its  methods  of  control  or  those 
who  oppose  the  party  it  represents,  al- 
ways at  least  concede  cheerfully  the 
claim  of  its  admirers  that  the  energetic 
and  equitable  methods  established  by  this 
board  have  brought  into  the  state's  affairs 
an  enormous  saving  of  money  and  a  con- 
current rise  in  standards  of  clean  busi- 
ness dealings.  This  otherwise  highly 
important  fact  can  only  be  mentioned 
here.  It  needs  notice,  however,  because 
this  same  energy  has  also  been  tuFned 
toward  the  work  for  children.  Since 
the  Board  of  Control  inherited  the  duty 
of  examining  the  claims  of  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  private  corporations,  for  al- 
lowance for  children,  the  examination  of 
those  claims  has  been  differently  inter- 
preted from  any  time  preceding. 

By  1911,  both  state  boards  were  eager 
for  new  legislation.  In  two  years  the 
new  laws,  perhaps  somewhat  awkwardly 
conceived,  were  passed.  In  1911,  the 
state  Board  of  Charities  secured  a  modi- 
fication of  its  own  fundamental  act  that 
enabled  it  to  license  and  control  state- 
aid  orphanages.  A  separate  act  in  the 
same  year  (stat.  1911,  ch.  569)  gave  it 
complete  control  of  all  child-placing 
agencies.  In  1913  another  law  (stat. 
1913.  ch.  69)  gave  definite  and  complete 
power  to  license  and  control  "any  in- 
stitution, boarding  home  or  house  or 
other  place  conducted  as  a  place  for  the 
care  and  reception  of  children.1'  The 


same  law  arranged  for  the  control  of 
maternity  hospitals  and  provided  due 
penalty  for  any  person  who  maintained 
without  license  "any  child  under  the  age 
of  twelve  years  not  his  relative,  appren- 
tice or  ward,"  or  "maintained  a  place  for 
the  reception  and  care  of  maternity  pa- 
tients." 

In  1913  also,  the  state  Board  of  Con- 
trol pushed  and  passed  the  so-called 
widows'  pension  law  (stat.  1913,  ch. 
323),  practically  re-enacting  a  statute 
already  in  effect.  State-aid  to  children 
in  the  homes  of  their  needy  mothers  had 
been  given  for  five  years  in  San  Fran- 
cisco county.  This  "new"  law  only  gave 
the  practice  state-wide  publicity.  It  pop- 
ularized rather  than  established  the  idea 
of  a  subsidy  to  widows.  Something, 
however,  was  added  to  the  previous  stat- 
utes for  three  investigators  with  full 
power  to  investigate  all  claims  for  state 
subsidy  were  appointed  to  cover  the 
state  and  make  case  by  case  study  of 
the  state  aid  claims. 

Thus  excepting  only  incorporated  in- 
stitutions that  have  in  charge  children 
all  of  whom  are  over  twelve  years  of 
age  and  do  not  receive  state  aid,  all 
work  for  children  was  now  subject  to 
state  supervision  and  control.  Even  this 
latter  class  of  institution  can  now  be 
reached  when,  as  is  often  the  case,  they 
receive  county  funds  for  their  wards. 
In  fine,  probably  not  four  institutions 
in  the  state  are  now  exempt  from  state 
supervision. 

This  is  the  present  machinery  for  su- 
pervision in  California.  Obviously  it 
is  somewhat  complicated.  He  who  cares 
"for  a  child  not  a  relative,  apprentice, 
or  ward"  is  now  liable  to  at  least  five 
inspections.  The  agents  or  members  of 
the  state  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections must  visit  all  classes  of  places. 
When  the  children  are  in  separate  homes 
or  under  child-placing  societies  asking 
no  state  or  county  aid,  only  the  state 
Board  of  Charities  is  likely  to  visit  them, 
unless  a  local  health  ordinance  sends  a 
health  officer  there  too.  If  children  re- 
ceive county  aid,  those  guarding  them 
are  also  subject  to  a  visit  from  the 
county  relief  agents,  the  Probation  Com- 
mittee, and  the  newly  created  county 
Boardsof  Public  Welfare.  Wherever  state 
aid  is  asked  by  private  corporation  or 
county,  the  agents  of  the  state  Board 
of  Control  are  also  due  to  call.  The 
state  Board  of  Charities  has  sole  power 
to  close  in  case  of  abuse  In  the  centers 
of  large  population  the  local  supervisory 
agencies  also  pay  their  visits. 

Over-Inspection 

IT  will  be  plain  that  in  1916  the  pend- 
ulum has  swung  far  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. The  child-caring  agencies  face 
confusedly  a  somewhat  sudden  appear- 
ance of  numerous  state  and  county  agen- 
cies. Some  resentment  has  perhaps 
been  aroused  and  certainly  much  per- 
plexity. However,  increased  effort  and 


thought  may  be  recorded  to  counter- 
balance these  less  satisfactory  effects. 

The  risk  of  overlapping  in  the  present 
arrangement  is  plain.  Part  of  this  risk 
— that  which  applies  to  overlapping  be- 
tween the  state  and  the  local  units — is 
being  met  by  the  scheme  of  co-operation 
the  state  Board  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions is  working  out  with  these  local 
agencies.  Some  of  it  can  be  met  by  the 
present  plan  of  cooperation  between  the 
two  state  boards.  It  can,  of  course, 
best  be  obviated  by  new  legislation.  At 
this  writing  the  most  vital  question  be- 
fore those  interested  in  next  steps  for 
children's  work  is  the  form  this  new 
legislation  shall  take.  In  the  interim, 
the  present  arrangement  does  not  check 
progress. 

To  understand  the  effect  of  the  laws 
and  what  the  newly  empowered  super- 
visors had  to  do,  a  brief  description  of 
the  previous  subsidy  system  and  the  ex- 
isting work  for  children  seems  necessary. 

Ever  since  California  came  into  the 
Union,  the  state  government  has  recog- 
nized a  responsibility  for  needy  children. 

Constitutional    Subsidies 

WHEN  the  organic  act  of  the  state  was 
changed  in  1879,  article  IV,  section  22 
of  the  new  constitution  and  subsequent 
statutes  made  definite  provision  for  a 
state  subsidy.  The  law  declares  that 
money  shall  be  granted  to  private  insti- 
tutions only  for  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren; shall  be  paid  only  on  proof  of 
need  and  then  only  to  persons  who  can 
guarantee  what  the  state  considers 
proper  care.  Whenever  these  conditions 
can  be  shown,  the  state  pays  annually 
one  hundred  dollars  for  orphans  and 
seventy-five  dollars  for  half-orphans  and 
abandoned  children.  Some  slight  in- 
crease above  either  of  these  sums  is 
paid  for  eighteen  months  in  the  case  of 
the  illegitimate  child  of  an  unmarried 
mother.  County  Boards  of  Supervisors 
who  support  children,  whether  in  foster 
homes,  with  their  own  parents  or  in 
institutions,  can  make  claim  against  the 
state  for  the  sums  mentioned  whenever 
the  children  would  be  entitled  to  relief 
if  cared  for  in  institutions. 

It  will  thus  be  plain  that  it  has  been 
within  the  law  in  California  since  1879 
to  "pension"  a  widow  who  kept  her  own 
children  with  her  under  proper  condi- 
tions of  care,  or  to  get  a  state  subsidy 
toward  the  support  of  children  boarded 
out  with  foster-parents. 

This  power  was  discovered  slowly. 
The  practice  began,  however,  about  ten 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  counties.  The 
"assage  of  the  juvenile  court  law,  bring- 
ing with  it  increased  demand  upon  the 
county  treasuries,  made  those  who  felt 
the  strain  seek  and  find  this  means  of 
recouping  themselves.  Since  1909  the 
demand  from  counties  upon  the  state  ap- 
propriation for  maintenance  of  children 
has  steadily  grown.  Since  1913  it  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
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But  use  of  the  state  subsidy  in  this 
way  is,  on  the  whole,  a  second  stage. 
In  the  beginning,  absence  of  imagina- 
tion and  presence  of  the  familiar  fond- 
ness for  memorial  buildings  and,  of 
course,  pity  for  the  orphan,  acted  as 
leading  motives  to  give  the  state  the 
sixty-one  institutions  for  children  which 
it  must  today  inspect  and  control.  Hun- 
dreds of  other  places  where  children  are 
at  least  in  phrase  cared  for  also  ap- 
peared. 

When  the  state  board  of  charities  and 
corrections  began  its  work  in  1911,  five 
classes  of  places  offering  care  to  chil- 
dren were  in  the  field.  There  were  first 
the  larger  incorporated  societies.  Most 
of  these  asked  state  aid  for  about  one- 
half  of  their  children.  Some  of  the 
benevolent  societies,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  always  maintained  large  and  ex- 
cellent institutions  without  asking  the 
state  subsidy. 

X'ext,  there  were  the  "children's 
homes" — at  present  perhaps  twenty-two 
of  them — places  somewhat  ostentatiously 
so  named  because  it  is  usually  insisted 
that  the  children  in  them  get  more  of 
what  lies  in  the  occult  word  ''home" 
than  they  can  be  given  in  a  large  insti- 
tution. Most  of  these  places  are  spon- 
sored by  religious  groups  with  a  very 
small  following.  Though  they  often 
get  county  aid  these  places  receive  no 
state  aid.  Some  of  them  lead  a  pre- 
carious existence  on  a  "support"  collect- 
ed by  business  methods  more  or  less 
questionable.  Six  of  the  seven  institu- 
tions closed  by  the  state  Board  of  Char- 
ities and  Corrections  during  the  past 
four  years  were  of  this  class. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  state,  two 
or  three  child-placing  agencies  appeared. 
Two  of  them  ran  a  career  of  despicable 
child  exploitation  and  blackmail  before 
local  supervision  in  San  Francisco 
brought  to  light  the  great  abuses  pos- 
sible in  this  kind  of  work  and  pointed 
the  necessity  for  state  supervision. 
Gradually,  from  1907  to  1910,  four  so- 
cieties grew  up.  three  of  them  conceived 
primarily  to  correct  earlier  abuses. 

"Family   Homes" 

FOR  thirty  years  another  large  class 
of  places  caring  for  children  who  have 
no  home  of  their  own,  went  practically 
without  public  notice.  This  is  the  in- 
dependent "family  home"  of  which  some 
400  have  recently  been  unearthed.  This 
type  of  home  is  run  by  the  women  who 
"like  children"  or  more  candidly  wish 
to  add  to  a  small  income.  They  take  a 
child  to  board  and,  unless  supervised, 
give  it  such  treatment  as  their  state  of 
income  and  standard  of  living  dictates. 
These  homes  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  boarding  homes  and  foster 
homes  of  the  child-placing  agencies. 
They  are  separate  enterprises,  each 
started  by  one  woman  in  a  given  home. 
In  rural  districts,  they  are  often  used 
by  the  juvenile  court.  They  present  an 


exacting,  definite  and  intricate  prob- 
lem of  inspection  and  standardization. 

Neither  these  "family  homes"  nor  the 
"children's  homes"  had  had  any  super- 
vision worth  mentioning  until  1913.  Only 
grossest  abuses  that  meant  a  criminal 
process  could  close  such  places;  few 
knew  about  most  of  them;  the  state  had 
no  right  of  entry. 

Until    1913 

THE  institutions  asking  state  aid  were, 
until  1913,  the  only  children's  work  sub- 
ject to  any  supervision  and  this  super- 
vision was  almost  necessarily  only  a 
perfunctory  annual  inspection.  The 
Board  of  Examiners  had  no  special  in- 
vestigators for  the  work  except  when, 
as  occasionally  happened,  a  member  of 
the  board  gave  unwonted  personal  serv- 
ice beyond  his  many  other  duties,  in- 
spection of  claims  was  largely  an  act 
of  faith  in  boards  of  managers.  Some 
of  these  managers  merited  the  faith.  All 
too  many,  however,  lacked  modern 
standards  or  any  rea'l  sense  of  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  work  they  were  under- 
taking. When  the  state  Board  of  Char- 
ities began  investigations,  they  were 
confronted  by  a  mass  of  institution  man- 
agement often  absentee,  frequently  en- 
grossed in  merely  raising  the  money, 
usually  suffering  the  entrance  of  chil- 
dren up  to  and  beyond  the  institution's 
capacity  and  justifying  the  maintenance 
given,  however  poor,  by  optimistically 
comparing  it  with  what  the  children 
came  from.  Most  of  all,  they  were  ac- 
customed to  believe  they  could  manage 
their  own  affairs.  It  needs  to  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind  that  all  this  quantity  of 
work  for  children  came  into  existence 
altogether  as  the  result  of  private  initi- 
ative. The  state,  through  the  state 
Board  of  Examiners,  had  controlled  the 
gift  of  state  aid.  It  could  not  until 
1913  in  any  wise  decide  about  the  in- 
corporation of  institutions,  neither  could 
it  close  them.  Only  as  refusal  of  state 
aid  crippled  finances  beyond  power  to 
continue  the  work,  could  the  state  have 
influenced  the  number  of  such  places. 

It  remains  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
what  each  of  the  two  state  boards  has 
done  since  the  new  laws  permitted  them 
to  get  to  work. 

The  state  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rections has  put  much  of  its  best  en- 
ergy into  the  field  of  children's  work. 
For  two  years  it  was  obliged  to  work 
with  only  four  agents.  An  increased 
appropriation,  in  1915,  though  still  small 
as  compared  with  the  work  to  be  done, 
allowed  the  gradual  appointment  of  a 
staff  that  now  numbers  twelve.  Six  of 
these  agents  specialize  on  children's 
work.  Time-consuming  distances  and 
need  for  intensive  follow-up  work  make 
this  even  yet  a  very  small  number,  but 
staff  and  board  members  give  time  un- 
stintingly  and  results  have  followed,  lit- 
tle perhaps  in  comparison  with  what 
renriins  to  be  done,  yet  important  and 


far-reaching  as  compared  with  the  past. 

Two  separate  tasks  stood  out  plainly : 
the  one,  investigation  of  all  the  known 
and  unknown  places  the  law  now  ordered 
inspected;  the  other,  a  program  of 
cooperation  with  those  already  engaged 
in  supervision  and  institutional  manage- 
ment. 

In  conformity  with  the  demands  of 
the  task  of  investigation  all  the  incor- 
porated institutions  in  the  state  that  care 
for  children,  39  state-aid  and  22  non- 
state-aid,  have  been  visited  at  least  an- 
nually; where  adverse  report  came  from 
the  first  visit,  much  oftener.  The  state 
authorities  have  not  that  supreme  faith 
in  the  prophylactic  effect  of  "new  and 
modern"  buildings  which  appears  in  so 
much  of  the  literature  on  this  subject, 
notably  in  Mr.  Slingerland's  recent  book 
[See  THE  SURVEY  for  March  II  and  Au- 
gust 12].  Their  main  objective  is  to 
eliminate  as  many  institutions  as  pos- 
sible and  to  classify  better  those  that 
circumstances  prove  to  be  required. 

Better    Buildings 

NONE  the  less  they  have  not  overlook- 
ed the  inoperative  need  of  good  physical 
conditions.  A  first  step  in  the  program 
was  to  get  all  buildings  of  a  kind  to 
guarantee  health  and  a  sense  of  the  de- 
cencies. This  task  is  practically  accom- 
plished. 

As  a  result  of  the  three  years'  inves- 
tigation, it  may  be  said  with  confidence 
that  the  institutions  where  flagrant 
abuses  were  possible  have  been  closed 
and  in  those  remaining  a  standard  in 
essentials  has  been  established.  Seven 
orphanages  have  had  their  licenses  re- 
voked. In  two  instances  the  criticism 
was  bitterly  contested  at  disagreeable 
public  meetings.  Particular  pains  have 
been  taken  to  make  such  forfeiture  of 
license  a  means  to  popularize  sound 
standards.  Proof  was  given  patiently : 
community  sympathy  and  understanding 
have  grown  in  proportion. 

Of  the  orphanages  holding  license  it 
may  be  reported  that  most  of  the  build- 
ings have  been  made  at  least  seemly  by 
fresh  paint  and  increased  window  space. 
Fire  escapes  minimize  fire  risks ;  new 
plumbing  makes  them  sanitary.  Dining 
rooms  and  kitchens  have  become  orderly 
places  which  often  they  were  not  four 
years  ago.  The  long,  lugubrious  "insti- 
tution" dining-table  has  nearly  disap- 
peared. Tables  that  seat  six  to  eight 
and  are  graduated  in  height  according 
to  the  size  of  the  children  have  replaced 
them.  Benches  have  likewise  been  large- 
ly replaced  by  chairs  of  varying  height. 
Where  granite-ware  and  pewter  knives 
and  forks  are  still  in  use,  the  institutions 
using  them  have  a  time-limit  to  renew 
their  outfit;  in  most  cases,  they  are  gone. 
Kitchens  and  laundries  have  been 
equipped  with  the  simpler  labor-saving 
devices.  Beds  and  bedding  have  been 
ruthlessly  forced  to  a  standard  of  one 
bed  per  person,  woolen  blankets  and 
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clean  sheets.  To  have  individual  tooth- 
brushes, combs,  brushes,  towels, — all  the 
machinery  for  rapid  and  sure  personal 
cleanliness — is  now  sine  qua  non  to  hold- 
ing a  license.  Candor  compels  the  ad- 
mission that  inspectors  are  not  certain 
that  they  have  also  .won  strict  observ- 
ance for  the  principle  of  personal  use 
of  these  articles. 

A  Big  Task  of  Inspection 

NINE  child-placing  agencies  are  now 
licensed  in  the  state.  Four  do  the  great- 
er part  of  this  class  of  work.  Of  these 
four,  two  do  extensive,  nearly  state-wide 
work  placing  for  adoption  and  in  free 
homes ;  the  other  two  work  intensively 
placing  in  boarding  homes  for  the  most 
part.  The  major  part  of  the  five  hun- 
dred or  more  homes  of  these  last  four 
have  been  visited  during  the  past  year 
by  agents  of  the  state  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections. 

To  discover  the  "family  homes"  and 
weigh  their  fitness  for  license  was  no 
small  task.  At  date  of  writing  about 
405  such  independent  family  boarding- 
homes  have  been  found  and  inspected, 
210  licensed,  160  have  licenses  pending 
and  35  have  been  refused  license.  Some 
225  maternity  homes  or  maternity  wards 
in  hospitals  have  been  inspected,  184 
of  them  licensed,  31  await  license,  and 
10  have  been  refused  license;  in  four 
instances,  closed  by  legal  action.  Seven 
rescue  homes  have  been  licensed  to  care 
for  maternity  cases.  Eighteen  deten- 
tion homes  have  been  visited  annually. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  a  first  review 
of  so  large  a  total  of  places  has  called 
for  careful  and  original  thinking  and 
unstinted  effort. 

The  program  of  co-operation  had  as 
motive  the  belief  that  in  last  analysis  a 
state  Board  of  Charities  should  act  the 
role  of  leader  in  charitable  work,  not 
that  of  critic  giving  orders;  it  should  be 
co-worker,  not  policeman.  The  whole 
object  therefore,  has  been,  to  awaken 
and  to  direct  private  initiative.  The 
means  has  been  the  slow  and  frequently 
misprised  method  of  conference. 

Members  of  the  board  had  had  time- 
to-time  meetings  and  personal  confer- 
ences with  those  engaged  in  all  classes 
and  kinds  of  local  supervision,  with 
members  of  county  Boards  of  Super- 
visors, of  municipal  commissions,  boards 
of  health  and  health  officers,  juvenile 
court  judges,  probation  committees,  su- 
perintendents of  county  farms  or  county 
hospitals,  local  relief  officers,  endorse- 
ment committees,  etc.  Particularly  with 
regard  to  children,  however,  the  board 
has  led  the  first  genuine  "getting  to- 
gether" in  the  history  of  the  state. 

Since  February,  1913,  the  state  Board 
of  Charities  and  Corrections — the  chil- 
dren's agents  of  the  state  Board  of  Con- 
trol co-operating  during  the  past  year — 
has  held  a  series  of  regular  conferences 


with  all  those  engaged  in  any  kind  of 
work  for  dependent  children.  There 
have  been  two  meetings  each  quarter, 
one  in  Los  Angeles  and  one  in  San 
Francisco.  These  have  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Child-Welfare  Confer- 
ences. At  first  only  the  directors,  the 
superintendents  and  the  staff  of  the  chil- 
dren's institutions  and  home-placing  so- 
cieties were  asked.  Then,  as  the  ex- 
periment seemed  to  justify  itself,  the 
probation  officers  of  the  several  counties 
were  also  added  to  the  invited  list.  For 
four  years  or  more  in  the  large  popu- 
lation centers  of  San  Francisco,  Ala- 
meda,  and  Los  Angeles  counties,  chil- 
dren's committees  of  one  type  or  an- 
other have  been  meeting  regularly  to 
secure  a  broader  perspective  and  a  bet- 
ter local  cooperation.  The  members  of 
these  groups  were  also  added  to  the 
list. 

The  meetings  continue  throughout  a 
day  and  take  place  each  time  at  a  differ- 
ent institution.  At  the  lunch  hour  those 
from  other  institutions  go  over  with  in- 
terest the  institution  at  which  they  meet. 
Everything  points  to  a  net  result  of 
growing  comradeship.  Though  the  in- 
vitation list  is  still  limited  to  those  doing 
specifically  work  for  children,  though 
the  list  does  not  yet  include  the  women 
licensed  to  run  family  homes,  the  size 
of  the  conferences  has  steadily  grown. 
A  little  over  200  persons  attended  each 
conference  of  1915-1916. 

This  definite  program  of  stimulation, 
now  three  years  old,  has  stirred  an 
esprit  de  corps  and  a  vocational  pride 
heretofore  unknown  in  the  state.  It 
does  not  seem  unduly  optimistic  to  con- 
sider it  a  safe  and  serviceable  means  of 
bringing  about  new  standards  that,  un- 
derstood by  all,  will  be  held  to  by  all 
whatever  political  shifts  may  come. 

Fewer  Institution  Children 

DURING  this  same  three  years,  the 
agents  of  the  state  Board  of  Control 
have  been  energetically  dealing  with  the 
intricate  problems  of  the  state  subsidy. 
The  outstanding  fact  in  their  work  is 
the  notable  reduction  they  have  brought 
about  in  the  number  of  children  in  the 
state-aid  institutions.  The  figures  that 
show  this  change  have  not  yet  been 
taken  with  consistent  regularity.  The 
following  from  a  report  concerning 
state  aid  children  issued  at  the  close 
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July  1,   1012 

to 
June  30,  1013 


3073 

1(022 


July   1,   1013 

to 

June  30,  1914 
r,4li 
2703 

8112 


of  the  fiscal  year  1914-1915  is,  however, 
indicative   of   what   has   happened. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  year  when 
the  number  of  children  asking  state  aid 
began  to  grow  rapidly  was  1913,  the 
year  of  the  so-called  widows'  pension 
law  already  discussed.  Since  then  the 


appropriations  have  steadily  been  forced 
higher,  but  the  table  here  given  shows 
plainly  that  it  is  the  counties,  not  the 
institutions,  which  are  steadily  absorb- 
ing the  increase.  In  1914-1915  the  coun- 
ties received  three-fifths  of  the  total  ex- 
pended. 


Year 

1012.1913 
1913-1914 
1914-1910 


Institutions 

$209,376.18 

183,145.38 

159,776.76 


Counties 
$223,470.90 
289,276.18 
373,990.72 


This  means,  on  the  whole,  the  child 
in  the  separate  home. 

Though  the  calls  upon  the  $860,000 
appropriation  (biennial)  and  upon  the 
county  funds  for  children,  have  in- 
creased in  an  embarrassing  way,  the 
state  authorities  do  not  feel  the  shocked 
sense  of  failure  Mr.  Slingerland  ex- 
presses in  his  recent  book.  They  feel 
rather  a  "satisfaction  in  extending  their 
usefulness  to  all  those  who  need  it". 
(Report  of  children's  agents,  1914.) 
They  believe  in  the  practice  as  well  as 
the  doctrine  of  "adequate  relief." 

Economy — Well-Nigh  Parsimony 

IT  is  SAFE  to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the 
large  sums  now  being  expended,  relief 
that  permits  entire  self-support  has  not 
even  yet  been  generally  given.  A  recent 
report  on  the  state-aid  work  shows  that 
while  in  1912  and  1913  the  annual  ex- 
penditure from  public  funds  for  children 
in  institutions  averaged  about  $68,  the 
average  for  a  child  in  its  own  home 
was  $53.  Parents  or  other  relatives, 
friends  and  private  charity  still  make 
up  the  obvious  deficit  between  this  and 
what  it  actually  costs  to  care  for  a  child. 
In  the  more  populous  districts  where 
the  heaviest  demands  exist,  state  super- 
vision of  the  subsidy  funds  has  been  di- 
rected by  a  policy  of  rigorous  economy 
which  from  the  writer's  point  of  view 
amounts  almost  to  parsimony. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  that  in  spite  of  the 
the  rapid  rise  in  demands  upon  state 
aid  funds,  few  women  beside  those  le- 
gitimately qualified  to  get  it  are  receiv- 
ing the  pittance  which  is  to  aid  them 
through  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  be 
mother,  housewife,  and  breadwinner.  It 
is  even  likely  that  many  of  those  getting 
the  state  aid  still  receive  far  less  than 
their  real  needs  would  justify. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  conditions 
closely  are  unanimous  in  believing  that 
the  money  already  given  is  well-expend- 
ed. The  children's  agents 

July  l,  i!U4       recommend  a  constructive 

to 
June  30.  1915      program  and  more  people 

25g2  to   do   more    intensive    in- 

vestigation.   The  first  sur- 

90o9  °  . 

vey  of  the  subsidy  system 

has  been  done  with  fine  energy,  per- 
sistence, and  originality.  A  vitally  im- 
portant department  of  the  work  for  chil- 
dren's agents,  seems  misplaced  in  the 
state  department  where  it  now  is.  The 
most  immediately  pressing  question  is  to 
decide  where  it  should  be  placed. 
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THE  GARY  SCHOOLS 

By  Randolph  Silliman  Bourne.  Hough- 
ton  Mifflin  Co.  204  pp.  Price  $1.15; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.23. 

Two    characteristics 
of  the  Gary  plan  are 
more  notable  than  any 
others.     One    is   what 
may  be  called  its  mo- 
saic     simplicity,      the 
perfect  fitting  together 
of    its    various    parts 
and  aims  into  an  easily 
understood    and    har- 
monious whole.     You 
do    not     have     to     be 
subtle   to   know   what 
.  William  Wirt  is  driving  at,  or  the  meth- 
ods by  which  he  proposes  to  arrive.  Any- 
body can  understand  Gary  if  he  wants 
to.  ' 

This  is  not  to  say  that  everyone  has 
understood  it,  not  even  everyone  who 
has  gone  there  and  looked  it  over.  Gary, 
indeed,  is  something  like  a  Dickens  plot. 
Anybody  can  understand  a  Dickens  plot. 
He  cannot  understand  it,  however,  by 
reading  the  first,  or  the  first  and  last 
chapters;  he  must  read  the  whole  book; 
he  must  have  patience.  This  may  be  a 
strain  on  his  perseverance  but  it  is  not  a 
strain  on  his  mentality. 

So  with  Gary.  You  cannot  understand 
Gary  by  concentrating  attention  on  its 
use  of  the  auditorium,  on  its  ideal  of 
vocational  training,  on  its  multiple  use 
of  the  school  plant.  These  are  important, 
indispensable  features.  But  they  dove- 
tail into  the  whole,  and  only  the  whole 
of  Gary  can  supply  its  own  explanation. 
The  other  notable  characteristic  is  its 
common  sense.  Without  disrespect  to 
Mr.  Wirt,  it  may  be  said  that  Gary  is  the 
layman's  application  of  educational  prin- 
ciples. It  is  the  sort  of  application  that 
a  man  of  supreme  common  sense,  un- 
fettered by  pedagogical  theory,  would 
make.  You  do  not  have  to  be  learned 
in  such  theory  to  understand  it.  This 
i.-.  not  to  say  that  Mr.  Wirt  is  not  an 
educator.  He  is  an  educational  states- 
man, not  an  educational  philosopher  or 
theorist.  He  knows  "the  best  that  has 
been  said  and  done"  in  education,  and 
he  has  invented  new  methods  and  a  new 
machinery  for  bringing  the  school  nearer 
to  a  realization  of  that  best. 

It  is  this  quality  of  statesmanship  that 
impresses  one  most  about  Gary.  Whether 
it  be  the  adaptation  of  public-service 
principles  to  school  facilities  (with  a  suc- 
cess that  makes  one  gasp  that  the  thing 
had  not  been,  done  as  well  before),  or 
the  teaching  of  vocational  training  by 
having  children  do  the  repairing  of 
school  fixtures  and  building,  or  the  free- 
ing of  school  rigor  to  permit  other  whole- 


some agencies  in  the  community  to  have 
the  child's  time  for  a  part  of  each  day 
or  week — whatever  feature  he  consid- 
ered, the  essential  sanity  and  common 
sense  quality  of  the  innovation  is  its 
striking  note. 

No  picture  of  Gary  as  a  whole,  as  a 
complete  child-world  embodiment  of 
work,  study  and  play  activities,  can  be 
given  in  a  brief  review.  For  that  one 
can  do  no  better  than  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Bourne's  book.  This  is  the  first  published 
volume  dealing  exclusively  with  Gary. 
It  is  a  clear  exposition  of  what  William 
Wirt  is  about  in  the  educational  world. 
One  hears  that  teachers  at  Gary  pick 
this  or  that  flaw,  this  or  that  inaccuracy 
in  the  book.  It  would  be  difficult  for 
anybody,  for  Mr.  Wirt  himself,  to  write 
a  book  about  so  plastic  and  changing  a 
subject  without  inaccuracy. 

One  could  wish  that  Mr.  Bourne  had 
been  more  informing  about  vocational 
education  at  Gary ;  he  has  failed  to  draw 
clearly  the  precise  angle  of  Mr.  Wirt's 
views  and  of  the  Gary  practice  on  this 
subject.  But  on  the  whole  the  book  is 
high  grade,  sensitive  reporting.  Mr. 
Bourne  has  not  delved  too  deep  into  edu- 
cational subtleties,  he  has  not  attempted 
to  bring  matters  too  much  to  the  bar  of 
his  own  judgment,  though  his  possession 
of  considerable  insight  into  the  educa- 
tional process  tends  to  make  his  book 
more  illuminating  than  a  mere  descrip- 
tion could  be. 

Above  all  he  seems  to  have  realized 
that  Gary  is,  in  the  peculiar  sense  above 
suggested,  a  layman's  undertaking,  and 
that  if  it  ever  becomes  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted school  in  this  country,  that  will 
bi  because  the  people  of  the  country 
want  it.  At  any  rate,  he  has  given  us  a 
book  from  which  the  people  can  learn  a 
great  deal  about  Gary  and  what  it  means. 
WINTHROP  D.  LANE. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATION 

By  John  Dewey.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 434  pp.  Price  $1.40:  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.52. 

There  are  many 
writers  and  workers 
who  play  with  the  idea 
of  democracy  and  use 
it  when  convenient  to 
accomplish  ends  they 
consider  important, 
but  definite  hope  for 
social  progress  lies 
best  with  that  grow- 
ing group  who  take 
democracy  ,  seriously 
and  meet  its  conditions 
and  possibilities  with  little  prejudice  and 
much  responsibility.  Professor  Dewey's 
Democracy  and  Education  is  the  most 


Philosophy 

of 
Education 


adequate  presentation  yet  made  of  this 
modern  spirit  taking  account  of  itself 
and  laying  out  its  educational  campaign. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  democratic  re- 
sponsibility that  a  man  is  able  to  look 
his  job  squarely  in  the  face  and  make  it 
go  forward  without  suffering  the  hard 
knocks  that  have  been  the  customary 
wasteful  method  of  getting  him  out  of 
the  ruts  when,  to  use  twentieth  century 
terminology,  he  has  been  "surveyed". 

The  social  worker  wishes  that  the 
same  problem  which  is  presented  in  this 
book,  mainly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
school,  could  be  equally  clearly  analyzed 
in  terms  of  the  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions whose  movement  in  the  past  gen- 
eration has  been  indicated  by  the  labels 
applied  to  the  head  officer — grading  from 
the  one  time  "agent"  to  the  present  "di- 
rector". The  economic  and  class  strug- 
gles of  the  larger  world  have  often  been 
typified  in  the  varying  adjustments  be- 
tween "paid"  and  "volunteer"  workers. 
A  great  contribution  will  be  made  by 
that  society  which  works  out  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  next  steps  of  democracy 
as  applied  to  the  needs  now  receiving 
relief. 

Dr.  Dewey's  meaning  in  the  use  of 
the  term  "school"  is  too  well  known  to 
permit  anyone  to  fear  that  this  book  is 
in  any  sense  narrowly  pedagogical.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  an  "introduc- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  education"  will 
be  very  easy  reading.  The  author's 
Schools  of  Tomorrow  and  School  and 
Society  will  be  found  to  serve  well  as 
introductions  to  this  book,  and  his  other 
works,  especially  Ethics  and  the  mono- 
graphs on  Interest  and  Moral  Education, 
will  be  found  helpful  in  filling  out  the 
system  here  outlined.  • 

The  usual  view  of  philosophy  as  one 
of  the  late  developments  of  civilization 
with  a  peculiarly  trying  vocabulary 
which  protects  it  from  unbecoming  serv- 
ice must  yield  to  a  simpler  claim  that 
philosophy  means  the  power  to  learn — 
to  get  meaning  out  of  even  the  unpleas- 
ant turns  of  experience  and  to  embody 
what  is  learned  in  an  ability  to  go  on 
learning — it  is  thinking  which  has  be- 
come conscious  of  itself.  This  is  a  tool 
which  man  has  used  with  increasing 
skill  since  the  earliest  times. 

The  impulses  and  instincts  of  a  child 
give  to  him  his  trends  of  possibility. 
Habit  enables  him  to  carry  over  one  ex- 
perience into  another  but  it  assumes  that 
a  new  situation  is  essentially  like  the  old. 
To  the  extent  that  one  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish the  characteristics  of  the  two 
situations  and  to  bring  into  use  in  the 
new  problem  the  results  gained  in  the 
old  that  really  serve  there,  to  that  extent 
is  one  able  to  make  progress  in  a  chang- 
ing environment. 

Somewhere  between  rule-of-thumb 
empiricism  and  absolute,  untested  au- 
thority there  lies  the  practical  world. 
There  is  need  of  a  philosophy  and  an 
education  which  take  account  of  real 
facts  and  use  them  for  growth.  As  a 
practical  device  the  experimental  method 
is  very  old.  Even  magic  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  its  use.  As  a  systematized  means 
of  making  knowledge  it  is  new.  But  its 
method  changes  chance  happenings  into 
controlled,  intelligent  use  of  real  possi- 
bilities as  we  come  to  know  them  and 
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affords  a  means  of  trying  out  our  ideas 
— the  suggestions  that  come  to  us  from 
our  experiences. 

Professor  Dewey  began  his  teaching 
as  a  philosopher  but  he  has  consistently 
held  himself  to  the  conceptions  of  phil- 
osophy and  experimental  method  which 
he  presents.  The  most  notable  of  his 
efforts  to  try  out  the  validity  of  his 
visions  resulted  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
Experimental  Elementary  School  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  pupils  who 
were  in  this  school  have  well  demon- 
strated its  value  in  the  work  which  they 
have  done  and  its  influence  upon  educa- 
tion, secondary  and  higher  as  well  as 
elementary,  has  been  significant. 

A  graduate  student  in  one  of  the  old 
universities  chanced  one  day  to  find 
School  and  Society.  He  read  it  at  one 
sitting,  and  on  this  basis  laid  his  plans 
for  one  of  the  most  important  educa- 
tional experiments  which  we  have  today. 
Dr.  Kerschensteiner  of  Munich,  who  has 
given  the  best  demonstration  of  what 
can  be  done  in  continuation  schools,  ac- 
knowledges in  one  of  his  prefaces  his 
indebtedness  to  Dr.  Dewey.  Dr.  Find- 
lay  of  Manchester  University  in  England 
has  deliberately  founded  his  experimental 
school  upon  the  records  of  the  Chicago 
undertaking.  (For  accounts  of  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  Dr.  Dewey's  experi- 
ment we  are  still  obliged  to  use  books 
published  in  England,  The  School  and 
the  Child  and  Educational  Problems.) 

Most  conspicuous  of  all  is  Mr.  Wirt's 
effort  to  carry  over  the  Dewey  experi- 
ment into  the  conditions  of  a  city  public 
school  in  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Gary  system.  The  issue  between  the 
rigidity  of  pre-experimental  times  and 
the  freedom  possible  with  less  domina- 
tion by  habit  is  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  the  misunderstanding  shown  by 
most  opponents  and  by  some  advocates 
of  the  problem  of  carrying  over  this  ex- 
periment into  the  New  York  city  schools. 

The  school  itself,  as  Dr.  Dewey  sees 
it,  must  be  a  miniature  social  group  in 
which  study  and  growth  are  incidents 
of  present  shared  experience  furnishing 
direction  for  natural,  active  tendencies 
and  means  for  intercourse,  communica- 
tion and  cooperation.  There  is  need  of 
free  interplay  between  learning  within 
the  school  and  learning  outside  the 
school.  This  is  opposed  to  that  "ad- 
herence to  the  culture  of  the  past  which 
generates  a  reminiscent  social  spirit" 
and  "makes  an  individual  feel  more  at 
home  in  the  life  of  other  days  than  in 
h'is  own.  A  professedly  cultural  educa- 
tion is  peculiarly  exposed  to  this  danger. 
An  idealized  past  becomes  the  refuge 
and  solace  of  the  spirit;  present-day  con- 
cerns are  found  sordid,  and  unworthy  of 
attention." 

The  adverse  criticisms  of  Dr.  Dewey's 
own  work  have  usually  centered  in  a 
denunciation  of  his  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  interest  with  an  assumption 
that  this  means  an  absence  of  all  re- 
sponsibility for  duty  and  an  inability  to 
accept  any  serious  task  without  "sugar 
coating".  This  difference  in  emphasis 
upon  "discipline"  and  "interest"  is  found 
among  lawyers  and  physicians  as  well  as 
among  school  men.  The  essence  of  the 
situation  is  well  stated  by  Dr.  Dewey  as 
follows:  "Duties  are  'offices'  ...  in 


homely  language,  doing  one's  job.  And 
the  man  who  is  genuinely  interested  in 
his  job  is  the  man  who  is  able  to  stand 
temporary  discouragement,  to  persist  in 
the  face  of  obstacles,  to  take  the  lean 
with  the  fat;  he  makes  an  interest  out 
of  meeting  and  overcoming  difficulties 
and  distractions." 

The  method  of  the  book  consistently 
presents  the  material  in  more  concrete 
form  and  then  in  the  last  three  chapters 
offers  a  more  formal  organization.  The 
full  range  of  educational  topics  is  cov- 
ered— aim,  method,  subject  matter,  edu- 
cational values,  play  and  work,  labor 
and  leisure,  fhe  individual  and  the  world, 
vocational  interests,  moral  education,  etc. 
In  each  field,  however,  the  strongest 
feature  is  the  clear  showing  of  the  in- 
terrelationship of  all  aspects  of  the 
problem  and  the  emphasis  upon  contin- 
uity as  opposed  to  all  forms  of  dualism. 
FRANK  A.  MANNY. 

OUTLINES  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

By  Frank    W.    Blackmar    and    John 

Lewis    Gillin.      The    Macmillan    Co. 

586  pp.     Price  $2;   by   mail   of   THE 

SURVEY  $2.15. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCI- 
OLOGY 

By  Edward  Gary  Hayes.    D.  Appleton 

&Co.    718pp.    Price  $2.50;  by  mail  of 

THE  SURVEY  $2.67. 

Textbooks  in  soci- 
ology are  used  pri- 
marily by  college  stu- 
dents and  not  by 
graduate  students  or 
theorists  who  are  in- 
terested chiefly  in 
the  relationships  of 
s  c  i  e  nces,  classifica- 
tions and  terminolo- 
gies ;  yet  text-book 
writers  in  sociology 
have  never  fully 
grasped  this  idea.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  older  writers  of  sociology. 
These  men  were  interested  in  ushering 
into  the  world  a  new  science.  They  fol- 
lowed the  precedents  of  the  older 
sciences.  Sometimes  they  followed  too 
well,  borrowing  for  instance,  such  terms 
as  forces,  dynamics  and  statics  from  the 
physicists,  terms  pregnant  in  meaning 
for  physics  but  rather  barren  in  soci- 
ology. They  borrowed  the  names  and 
expected  to  develop  the  situations  suit- 
able to  the  names,  rather  than  develop- 
ing the  situations  and  then  giving  the 
names.  Hence  we  find  the  older  books 
filled  with  many  classifications  and  much 
terminology,  none  of  which  is  very  rich 
in  meaning. 

This  heritage  of  the  past  has  fallen 
very  heavily  on  the  text-books  in  soci- 
ology and  is  quite  barren  to  the  Ameri- 
can college  youth  who  lives  in  a  country 
where  there  are  such  vital  and  interest- 
ing social  situations  as  revealed  by  the 
following  facts :  Two  per  cent  of  the 
population  own  60  per  cent  of  the  wealth, 
where  there  are  35,000  deaths  and  700,- 
000  accidents  in  industry  a  year,  where 
there  are  3,000,000  individuals  sick  every 
day  of  every  year  and  where  probably 
one-tenth  of  the  population  are  trying  to 
live  on  less  than  a  living  wage. 
It  is  therefore,  a  great  pleasure  to  read 
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two  new  textbooks  in  sociology  that  have 
shuffled  off  some  of  this  dead  weight  of 
the  past  and  really  devote  a  number  of 
pages  to  discussions  of  modern  social 
problems.  There  is  still  much  of  the  old 
and  not  enough  of  the  new  in  these  two 
books,  yet  they  represent  distinct  steps 
in  advance.  Both  the  book  by  Profes- 
sor Hayes  and  the  one  by  Professors 
Blackmar  and  Gillen  discuss  drink, 
crime,  charities,  religion,  family  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  In  addition,  Pro- 
fessors Blackmar  and  Gillen  particularly 
emphasize  divorce,  social  justice,  the 
conception  of  progress  and  the  functions 
of  the  state,  while  Professor  Hayes  es- 
pecially stresses  rural  conditions,  prob- 
lems of  city  life,  immigration,  public 
health,  education  and  eugenics.  These 
topics  particularly  emphasized  by  Pro- 
fessor Hayes  are  practically  omitted  by 
Professors  Blackmar  and  Gillen  and 
those  topics  particularly  emphasized  by 
the  former  are  omitted  by  the  latter. 

The  Outlines  of  Sociology  by  Profes- 
sors Blackmar  and  Gillen  is  an  out- 
growth of  a  former  text,  Elements  of 
Sociology,  written  by  Professor  Black- 
mar  ten  years  ago.  It  is  somewhat 
larger  and  fuller,  and  is  brought  up-to- 
date,  making  really  a  new  book.  There 
are  additional  chapters  on  divorce,  and 
religion  and  practically  a  new  chapter  on 
charities. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  omis- 
sion from  the  two  books  is  in  the  field 
of  social  psychology.  There  is  consid- 
erable space  devoted  to  the  psychology  of 
Tarde  and  to  Ross's  conception  of  social 
control,  but  there  is  no  development  of 
those  very  rich  ideas  of  the  three  (quite 
different)  writers,  Wallas,  McDougall 
and  Freud. 

The  discussion  of  modern  problems  in 
these  two  books  fills  in  the  niches  of  a 
more  or  less  consecutive  theory  and  clas- 
sification, much  of  which  is  a  heritage 
of  the  older  writers,  but  which  serves  to 
synthesize  the  treatment.  Professor 
Hayes  has  a  section  devoted  to  social 
theory,  much  of  which  is  his  own  par- 
ticular development.  This  section  will 
prove  of  more  interest  to  graduate 
students  than  to  college  youths. 

One  particular  body  of  social  theory 
which  the  reviewer  has  found  to  be  of 
especial  interest  to  undergraduates  and 
of  very  great  importance  in  developing 
viewpoints  on  modern  problems  is  that 
of  social  evolution.  Each  book  devotes 
a  section  to  social  evolution,  but  in  each 
of  these  sections  there  is  a  great  dearth 
of  anthropological  materials  which  of 
course  are  the  facts  and  evidence  of  so- 
cial evolution. 

Professor  Hayes  gives  no  treatment  of 
statistics  and  the  treatment  by  Profes- 
sors Blackmar  and  Gillen  is  so  meager, 
that  it  may  be  considered  negligible. 
Some  sociologists  question  whether  the 
theory  of  statistics  and  the  methods  of 
statistical  investigation  should  be  given 
a  place  in  text  books  on  sociology.  But 
there  is  certainly  no  question  of  its  de- 
sirability for  the  college  student.  The 
employer  must  be  armed  with  social  sta- 
tistics; the  trade  unionist  knows  them 
forward  and  backward  and  they  are  the 
main  stay  of  the  social  worker.  Surely 
the  undergraduate  must  get  them. 

Whatever   may    be    the    criticisms    of 
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omissions,  these  two  books  are  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  evolution  of  textbooks  in 
sociology  and  should  be  welcomed  most 
heartily  by  the  teacher  of  the  subject. 
\V.  F.  OGBURN. 

WAGE  WORTH  OF  SCHOOL  TRAINING 
By  Anna  Charlotte  Hedges.    Columbia 
University.       173    pp.       Price    $2;    by- 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.11. 

The  Public  Schools  and  Women  in  Office 
Service 

By  Department  of  Research,  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 
Published  by  the  Union.  187  pp.  Price 
$.80;  by  ma'il  of  THE  SURVEY  $.90. 

In  search  of  facts 
useful  to  the  schools 
in  developing  indus- 
trial education,  Miss 
Hedges  talked  with 
employers  and  watch- 
ed the  girls  at  work 
in  thirty  factories ; 
and  in  four  of  these 
establishments,  manu- 
facturing  under- 
muslins,  silk  gloves, 
silk  ribbons  and  lace 
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curtains  and  embroidery,  she  secured 
from  617  workers  written  answers  to  28 
questions.  The  data  show  low  standards 
both  of  schooling  and  of  wages,  but  they 
do  not  give  sufficient  basis  for  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  statistical  relation  of 
schooling  to  earning  capacity.  Miss 
Hedges  believes  that  school  training  is 
a  factor  in  industrial  success  but  not  so 
important  as  it  will  be  when  the  schools 
give  "more  and  better  general  educa- 
tion." 

Unfortunately,  the  central  question  in 
the  schedule,  the  one  from  which  all  the 
data  regarding  wages  and  their  correla- 
tions were  derived,  was  not  clear  or 
simple  enough  to  insure  accuracy  in  the 
answers.  "What  are  your  average  earn- 
ings per  week  now  ?"  might  bring  merely 
a  rough  approximation  or  a  statement  of 
the  last  rates,  according  to  the  girl's 
understanding  of  the  word  "average". 
Moreover,  it  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween piece  workers  and  week  workers. 
So  complicated  a  subject  as  the  wage 
worth  of  school  training  demands  abso- 
lute accuracy  in  the  fundamental  data. 

Furthermore,  the  treatment  of  the  ma- 
terial is  unnecessarily  elaborate  in  view 
of  the  obviously  tentative  character  of 
the  statistics.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  method  of  gathering  information  by 
distributing  schedules  in  the  workrooms 
is  sufficiently  trustworthy  or  the  number 
obtained  large  enough  to  justify  the  use 
of  the  Pearson  co-efficient  of  correlation, 
wage-experience  and  wage-age  ratios, 
"slow  progress  group  wage  curves,"  and 
"over-age  group  experience  curves." 
especially  as  the  workers  have  come  not 
only  from  public  schools  in  and  around 
New  York,  but  also  from  parochial  and 
foreign  schools,  thus  introducing  great 
differences  in  the  meaning  of  a  desig- 
nated grade  or  of  a  year  in  school,  while 
within  the  factories  they  represented  66 
different  processes. 

The  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Boston,  F.  V.  Thompson,  writes  an 


introduction  to  the  study  of  Public 
Schools  and  Women  in  Office  Service, 
pointing  out  that  although  commercial 
education  is  an  established  part  of 
the  public  school  system,  the  basis 
of  facts  to  determine  its  effective- 
ness is  meager.  It  was  to  supply 
some  of  the  information  needed  re- 
garding the  commercial  training  of 
girls  that  an  investigation  was  under- 
taken by  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union  in  Boston,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Mary  Allinson.  Facts 
were  secured  from  the  commercial  high 
schools,  from  employers  and  from  work- 
ers, including  some  of  those  trained  in 
commercial  classes. 

Apparently  women  in  offices  in  Boston 
are  well  paid,  with  but  one-sixth  of  the 
1.177  interviewed  in  a  general  canvass 
earning  less  than  $8  a  week,  and  with 
conditions  of  work,  hours  and  opportun- 
ity for  advancement  more  attractive  than 
in  trades  previously  investigated  by  the 
same  organization.  The  prizes  are  for 
the  wise,  however,  and  general  educa- 
tion determines  success  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  short  cuts  in  the  schools  and 
fragmentary  courses  would  seem  to  be 
of  questionable  value,  especially  as  they 
may  tend  to  encourage  inadequately  pre- 
pared students  to  enter  an  occupation  in 
which  their  ability  to  succeed  will  be 
problematical. 

The  concrete  data  supplied  in  the  chap- 
ters on  the  school  courses  and  their 
pupils,  the  character  of  office  service, 
the  conditions  of  work,  the  wages,  the 
necessity  of  thorough  preparation,  and 
the  home  life  and  responsibilities  of  girls 
in  this  occupation  afford  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  factors  which  need 
constantly  to  be  analyzed  by  the  schools 
in  the  development  of  such  courses.  Mr. 
Thompson  in  his  prefatory  statement 
points  out  that  practical  results  of  this 
investigation  have  already  been  shown 
in  the  organization,  course  of  study  and 
general  procedure  of  the  new  Clerical 
School  of  Boston. 

MARY  VAX  KLEECK. 

EDUCATIONAL   HYGIENE 

By  L.  W.  Rapeer.     Charles  Scribner's 

Sons.     650  pp.     Price  $2.25;  by  mail 

of  THE  SURVEY  $1.43. 

Mr.  Rapeer  has  attempted  to  bring  to- 
gether in  organized  form  the  latest  in- 
formation and  advice  of  leading  special- 
ists in  all  the  large  phases  of  his  subject. 
He  has  succeeded.  The  volume  is  prac- 
tically an  encyclopedia  in  four  parts: 
(1)  Health,  (2)  Sociology,  (3)  Ad- 
ministration of  Educational  Hygiene, 
and,  under  the  general  caption  of  The 
Practice  of  Educational  Hygiene,  (4) 
Medical  Supervision  of  Schools,  School 
Sanitation,  Physical  Education,  the 
Teaching  of  Hygiene,  and  the  Hygiene 
i't"  Instruction. 

The  writers  selected  are  acknowledged 
to  be  among  the  best  informed.  The 
range  of  topics  included  exhibits  an  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  the  editor  of 
the  many  phases  of  human  endeavor 
which  purpose  to  safeguard  and  improve 
the  health  of  children  by  educational 
method  and  administration.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  under  these  conditions,  re- 
lated subjects  will  be  referred  to  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  The  editor  has  endeav- 
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ored,   with    success,     to    cross-reference 

these.  Although  it  is  inevitable  that  a 
book  written  by  various  authors  should 
exhibit  wide  diversity  of  style,  the  book 
is  readable  and  interesting  throughout. 
Tin-  only  other  similar  collection  of 
definite  information  on  educational  hy- 
giene is  found  in  Munroe's  Encyclopedia 
of  Education  distributed  through  five 
large  and  expensive  volumes.  Mr. 
Rapeer's  book  has  the  advantage  of  put- 
ting this  material  under  one  cover  and 
bringing  the  subject  matter  up-to-date. 
There  are  many  interesting  and  excellent 
illustrations.  The  editor  has  rendered  a 
genuine  public  service  and  his  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  deal 
with  social  and  educational  affairs. 

C.  WARD  CRAMPTON. 

OCCUPATIONS 

By  Enoch  Burton  Gowin  and  William 
Alonzo  Wheatley. ,  Ginn  &  Co.  357  pp. 
Price  $1.20;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY 
$1.30. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine 
employers  buying  this 
book  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  distributing  it 
among  boys.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine 
labor  unions  doing  the 
same  thing.  A  good 
motto  for  the  book 
might  be  taken  from 
the  title  of  another : 
"Fear  your  employer 
and  take  your  own 
part."  The  authors  are  enthusiastic. 
And  one  guesses  that  they  have  written 
well  for  an  audience  of  "eager  young 
things" — though  the  "things"  will  have 
to  be  exclusively  masculine,  for  occupa- 
tions most  followed  by  girls  are  not  dis- 
cussed. 

The  aim  of  the  authors  is  to  appease 
at  the  same  time  that  they  stimulate  the 
hunger  of  occupational  sucklings  with 
a  proper  amount  of  predigested  "voca- 
tional information"  .  Hence  the  body  of 
the  book — 270  pages — is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages (chiefly  advantages)  of  pur- 
suits having  to  do  with  agriculture,  com- 
merce, transportation,  the  civil  service, 
manufacturing,  building  and  machine 
trades,  engineering,  the  learned  profes- 
sions, etc. 

The  chapters  on  occupations  contain 
many  interesting  facts.  The  authors 
have  apparently  tried  to  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  occupations  they  discuss. 
Yet  they  do  not  tell  whether  wages  in 
these  industries  are  on  the  rise  or  have 
remained  at  a  dead  level  for  years,  nor 
whether  the  present  scale  has  been  won 
easily  or  by  a  long  and  arduous  fight 
between  employer  and  union.  With  a 
single  exception,  unionism  itself  is  not 
even  mentioned.  Similarly,  the  whole 
matter  of  hours  is  passed  over.  Who 
wants  to  know  that  the  publicity  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Conference 
Committee  of  the  railways  themselves 
admits  that  the  average  working  day  of 
trainmen  in  the  freight  service  is  at 
least  11  Vz  hours? 

One  piece  of  advice  seems  so  out  of 
place  among  pages  of  platitudes  that  it 
merits  particular  attention.  It  is  entitled 
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"choosing  an  employer" :  "The  employ- 
er investigates  you  thoroughly  before  he 
gives  you  a  position ;  he  wants  to  take 
no  chances.  Is  it  not  even  more  impor- 
tant that  you  investigate  him  thoroughly, 
since  you  have  vastly  more  at  stake  ?" 

All  in  all,  our  young  employe  is  left 
by  this  book  prepared  to  enter  upon  his 
"life  career"  quite  free  from  any  annoy- 
ing notions  of  duty  to  his  fellow  worker, 
quite  unconscious  of  the  meaning  of 
solidarity,  quite  full  of  ideals  of  "loyalty" 
to  his  employer,  and  quite  aware  that 
Andrew  Carnegie,  Horace  Greeley  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  started  just  where  he 
is  and  rose  to  heights  that  are  even  now 
attainable  by  him — and  by  some  three 
million  other  adolescent  youngsters  be- 
tween 15  and  17  years  of  age. 

WINTHROP  D.  LANE. 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERSIST- 
ENCE IN  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  CONDITIONS 

By  Charles  Elmer  Holley.  University 
of  Chicago  Press.  172pp.  Price  $.75 ; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $.83. 

A  study  of  homes  and  high  school 
children  in  several  central  Illinois  cities 
shows  that  leaving  school  at  an  early  age 
seems  to  be  due  much  more  to  factors 
outside  the  school  than  to  those  within  it, 
and  that  environmental  influences  with- 
in and  without  the  school  are  the 
causes  of  school  mortality  much  more 
frequently  than  is  lack  of  ability  to  do 
the  work.  In  one  section,  40  per  cent 
of  the  families  furnish  72  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  while  30  ner  cent  furnish 
57  per  cent  of  those  who  did  not  finish 
the  high-school  course. 

Truancy  was  found  to  be  closely  cor- 
related with  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
parents.  High  schools  are  largely  at- 
tended by  the  children  from  homes  of 
culture  and  wealth,  representatives  of 
the  "better  class".  Size  of  family,  at 
least  above  the>  lower  economic  levels, 
seems  to  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
persistence  in  school.  The  amount  of 
education  of  parents  is  the  most  im- 
portant and  persistent  factor  influencing 
the  schooling  of  the  children.  A  most 
suggestive  conclusion  is  made  that  "the 
number  of  books  in  a  home  is  the  best 
single  index  of  the  probable  educational 
level  which  the  children  may  expect  to 
reach."  FRANK  A.  MANNY. 

THE  SHOE  INDUSTRY 

By  Frederick  J.  Allen.  The  Vocation 
Bureau  of  Boston.  327  pp.  Price 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.37. 

Even  the  Old  Woman  of  nursery 
rhyme  fame  who  lived  in  a  big  shoe 
with  her  multitude  of  little  children 
would  be  delighted  to  read  this  book 
and  learn  of  the  highly  specialized  in- 
dustry which  has  grown  up  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  shoes.  Mr.  Allen  has  suc- 
ceeded in  his  purpose  of  giving  us  a 
clear,  interesting  account  of  the  "nature, 
"history,  magnitude,  operations  and  proc- 
esses" characteristic  of  the  industry.  But 
if  the  book  is  to  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
;i<lvising  young-  men  and  women  in  their 
•choice  of  a  life  vocation,  as  the  author 


tells  us,  even  the  Old  Woman,  had  she 
lived  in  our  day,  would  like  to  have 
more  definite  data  concerning  conditions 
in  the  industry  as  they  affect  human  wel- 
fare. 

Although  we  are  told  that  there  is 
much  displacement  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  machinery,  no  actual  evi- 
dence of  the  degree  of  this  displacement 
is  given.  Again,  we  are  informed  that 
the  shoe  industry  is  seasonal,  but  to  illus- 
trate this  fact  we  find  only  one  chart 
and  a  few  meager  figures. 

The  wage  data  are  extremely  unsatis- 
factory. Certainly  wages  are  such  an 
important  factor  in  helping  one  to  choose 
a  vocation  that  we  should  naturally  ex- 
pect to  find  in  this  volume  detailed  sta- 
tistics as  to  actual  wages  paid  in  the 
various  positions  open.  What  we  have, 
however,  are  tables  taken  from  Bulletin 
No.  178  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  showing  that  the 
"average  rate  of  wages  per  hour"  is  so 
much,  and  the  "average  full-time  weekly 
earnings"  so  much — not  for  the  position 
actually  described  by  you  in  advising  a 
young  person  about  to  enter  the  working 
world,  but  for  a  whole  department.  To 
make  matters  worse,  some  of  these  tables 
are  inserted  as  rather  dry  climaxes  at 
the  conclusion  of  chapters,  without  a 
word  of  comment  or  interpretation. 

And,  finally,  why  does  not  the  author 
tell  us  something  about  the  nature  of 
trade  union  activity  among  the  workers 
of  the  shoe  industry?  Surely  the  young 
person  ought  to  be  told  something  about 
the  responsibility  he  will  assume  to  his 
fellow-workers  upon  entering  a  shoe  fac- 
tory, about  the  basis  of  collective  action 
and  collective  bargaining  he  will  find 
there.  In  the  chapter  on  "employment 
conditions"  we  are  informed  about  social 
service  and  welfare  schemes  found  in 
shoe  factories,  but  not  a  word  do  we 
read  about  trade  unions. 

BEN  M.  SELEKMAN. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  Ezra  Thayer  Towne.     Macmillan 

Company.    406  pp.    Price  $1 ;  by  mail 

of  THE  SURVEY  $1.12. 

Professor  Towne  of  Carleton  College 
has  rendered  good  public  service  in  fur- 
nishing the  best  introduction  to  the 
study  of  present  day  social  conditions 
which  has  yet  appeared  for  the  use  of 
high  school  and  undergraduate  college 
students.  It  will  be  equally  valuable  as 
the  basis  for  instruction  and  discussion 
in  classes  conducted  by  men's  and  wom- 
en's clubs  and  by  church  classes  for 
adults. 

The  text  covers  practically  all  the 
problems  with  which  local  communities 
have  to  deal  and  treats  them  so  broadly, 
as  well  as  specifically,  that  state  and  na- 
tional policies  regarding  them  are  com- 
prehended both  in  the  discussion  and 
references.  The  author's  suggestions  to 
teachers  in  his  introduction  and  in  the 
unusually  suggestive  questions,  referen- 
ces and  supplemental  readings  appended 
to  each  chapter  are  equally  valuable  to 
the  students  and  to  the  private  reader. 

Tested  at  all  these  points,  the  volume 


is  up  to  date,  well  proportioned,  pro- 
gressive in  attitude  and  spirit,  yet  con- 
servatively sound  in  judgment.  It  can 
scarcely  fail  to  fulfil  its  purpose  to  give 
to  all  who  study  it  a  "better  under- 
standing of  our  own  times"  and  proof 
of  "the  possibility  of  wise,  sane,  con- 
structive social  action."  Nothing  is  more 
needed  in  America  than  by  these  very 
means  to  bring  the  individual  to  realize 
more  fully  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship and  to  prepare  the  citizen  to  fulfil 
his  or  her  obligation. 

G.  T. 

CLINICAL     LABORATORY     TECHNIC     FOR 

NURSES 

By  Anna  L.  Gibson.  \Vhitcomb  & 
Barrows.  194  pp.  Price  $1.25;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.35. 

This  book  is  evidently  prepared  for 
nursing  courses  of  the  new  standards, 
where  students  are  allowed  time  for 
thorough  work.  It  is  neither  clear 
enough  nor  untechnical  enough  for  the 
average  nursing  course  in  which  labora- 
tory training  occupies  a  regrettably 
small  place.  It  should  prove  a  valuable 
help,  however,  and  enlightening  at  many 
important  points  in  modern  hygiene,  if 
accompanied  throughout  by  laboratory 
demonstration. 

ANNA  ENGLE,  M.  IX 

BOOKS   RECEIVED 

SKX  PROBLEMS  OF  MAX  IN  HEALTH  AMI 
DISEASE.  By  Dr.  Moses  Scholtz.  Stewart  & 
Kklil  Co.  168  pp.  Price  $1  ;  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.07. 

THE  ULTIMATE  BELIEF.  By  A.  Clutton-Brock. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  132  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by 
mall  of  THE  SCKVEY  $1.07. 

VOCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Harry  L.  Ilolllng- 
\vortli.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  308  pp.  Price 
$2 ;  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.13. 

PRACTICAL  SANITATION  (2ND  EDITION).  By 
Fletcher  Gardner.  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.  418 
pp.  Price  $4  ;  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $4.22 

SOCIETY  AND  PRISONS.  By  Thomas  Mott  Os- 
liorne.  Yale  University  Press.  246  pp.  Price 
$1.35  ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.45. 

CHRISTIAN  CERTAINTIES  OF  BELIEF.  By  Julian 
K.  Smyth.  The  New-Church  Press.  Inc. 
120  pp.  Price  $.75;  by  mail  of  THE  SDKVEY 
$.81. 

SOCIETY:  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  By 
Henry  Kalloch  Rowe.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  378  pp.  Price  $1.50:  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.60. 

ELEMENTARY  Civics.  By  Charles  McCarthy, 
Flora  Swan  and  Jennie  McMullln.  Thomp- 
son, Brown  &  Company.  238  pp.  Price 
$.75  :  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $.82. 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE.  By  Hartley  Withers. 
E  P  Dutton  and  Company.  ISO  pp.  Price 
$1.25 :  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.34. 

AMERICAN  PKOSE.  By  Walter  C.  Bronson. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  732  pp.  Price 
$1.50:  by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.63. 

DEMOCRACY  OR  DESPOTISM.  By  Walter  Thomas 
Mills.  The  International  School  of  Social 
Economy,  Berkeley,  Calif.  246  pp.  Price 
$1.25 :  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.33. 

M  \CDALEN.  By  J.  S.  Machar.  Translated 
from  the  Bohemian  by  Leo  Wiener.  Mitchel 
Ki-imerly.  -'57  l>p.  Price  $1.25 :  by  mail 
of  THE 'SURVEY  $1.33. 

AnvEXT  SONGS.  By  Simon  N.  Patten.  B.  W. 
Iluebsch.  76  pp.  Price  $1.00:  by  mail  of 
THE  SURVEY  $1.07. 

JOSEPH  FELS  :  His  LIFE  WORK.  By  Mnr.v 
Fols.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  271  pp.  Price  $1.00: 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.0f>. 

AMERICANIZATION.  By  Royal  Dlxon.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  196  pp.  Price  $.50 : 
by  mall  of  THE  SURVEY  $.56. 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PUBLIC 
I  AW  P,y  Amos  S.  Hershey.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  558  pp.  Price  $3:  by  mnil  of 
THE  SURVEY  $3.20. 
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BENNY  HEIN'S  CASE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  following  is 
from  the  Dood  County  Democrat, 
Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  issue  of  June  16: 

"BENNY  HEIN  To  BE  TRIED. 

"Benny  Hein,  who  on  field  day  is  al- 
eged  to  have  stolen  a  pair  of  eye 
glasses  from  one  of  the  children  play- 
ing in  the  school  yard  and  who  later  was 
found  with  the  glasses  in  his  possession, 
last  night  was  an  occupant  of  the  county 
jail  and  his  trial  will  be  held  this  morn- 
ing. He  is  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  is 
probable  that  the  lad  will  be  sent  to  the 
industrial  school." 

I  don't  know  any  more  about  Benny 
Hem  than  you  do.  But  I  do  know  that 
Benny's  incarceration  in  jail  is  a  crime 
much  more  serious  than  the  theft  of 
any  pair  of  spectacles.  Will  we  ever 
learn  anything  about  the  influence  of 
jails  and  lock-ups  on  boys? 

CLYDE  MEXARIJ. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

WELFARE  DEPARTMENTS 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  city  of  Chicago 
is  extremely  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with 
all  cities  in  the  United  States  having 
departments  of  public  welfare  or  official 
agencies  bearing  other  designations 
which  correspond  to  that  name.  It 
seems  that  no  catalog  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  cities  possessing  such  agen- 
cies. May  I  request  that  those  to  whose 
attention  this  letter  conies  will  send  any 
information  bearing  on  the  point  to  the 
undersigned  ?  A  post  card  will  be  suf- 
ficient. 

EARLE  E.  EUBANK. 
[Department  of  Public  Welfare]. 

Chicago. 

FEAR  OF  "TB." 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense  all  your  readers  should  thank 
you  and  Dr.  Baldwin  for  the  July  22 
article,  The  Consumptive  and  His 
Neighbors.  I  wish  it  might  be  printed 
as  a  tract  and  distributed  far  and  wide. 

I  am  not  a  sufferer  from  tuberculosis 
nor  have  I  any  exaggerated  fear  of  be- 
coming one.  I  have  no  personal  stake 
in  the  question.  But  years  of  residence 
in  states  to  which  victims  of  tuberculosis 
resort  have  filled  me  with  horror  at  the 
cruelties  that  take  place  in  the  name  of 
protection  against  the  disease.  People 
who  are  only  suspected  of  being  tubercu- 
lar are  hounded  from  one  place  of  abode 
to  another,  refused  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, shunned  and  frowned  upon.  It 
is  a  common  saying  in  the  West  and 
Southwest,  that  one  cannot  clear  his 
throat,  indulge  in  a  cough  or  sneeze  or 
hiccough,  without  being  the  object  of 
affrighted  and  indignant  stares. 

Popular   movements   designed   to    pre- 


vent tuberculosis  have  produced  an  ex- 
aggerated fright,  not  only  among  the 
non-medical,  but  among  physicians  and 
nurses  as  well.  I  note  as  a  significant 
instance  the  case  of  a  nurse  of  fifteen 
years'  experience  who  undertook  the 
management  of  the  contagion  hospital 
of  a  certain  county.  She  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course  scarlet  and  typhoid 
fevers,  diphtheria,  smallpox  and  similar 
contagious  diseases,  but  demurred  almost 
to  the  point  of  refusing  the  work  when 
she  learned  that  she  would  have  a  ward 
of  tubercular  patients.  Certainly  the 
form  of  publicity  which  has  been  in- 
dulged in  of  recent  years  is  at  fault 
when  it  results  in  such  a  distorted  view 
of  the  matter  as  this. 

Among  laymen  the  results  have  been 
even  ludicrous.  The  popular  conception 
of  a  "germ" — spoken  with  bated  breath 
— is  of  an  invisible  monster,  as  large 
as  a  cat  and  as  deadly  as  a  rattler,  ready 
to  pounce  upon  anyone  at  any  moment. 
I  have  seen  two  perfectly  healthy  per- 
sons, friends  of  many  years'  standing, 
overwhelmed  with  terror  when  they  in- 
advertently exchanged  glasses  at  the 
dining  table  at  which  they  sat  side  by 
side.  I  have  seen  people  suffering  from 
some  trifling  and  temporary  indisposi- 
tion made  the  object  of  suspicion  and 
fear,  of  secret  conferences  and  whis- 
pered warnings  which  would  be  ridicu- 
lous if  they  did  not  result  in  so  much 
avoidable  unhappiness.  I  have  at  times 
been  so  exasperated  by  such  things  that 
I  have  almost  felt  that  to  contract  tuber- 
culosis would  be  a  small  thing  beside 
the  danger  of  contracting  a  confirmed 
attitude  of  suspicion  and  unkindness. 

Let  us  hope  that  there  will  be  more 
people — informed  men  of  science  like 
Dr.  Baldwin — who  will  preach  and  prac- 
tice the  common  sense  attitude  toward 
this  disease. 

FLORA   WARREN    SEYMOUR. 

Chicago. 

CHILD  HELPING 

To  THE  EDITOR:  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
Minnesota  has  so  broadened  her  policy 
of  child-helping  service,  as  to  open  an 
inviting  door  to  her  state  Public  School 
for  Dependent  Children,  whereby  chil- 
dren may  be  received  by  transfer  from 
other  approved  agencies,  for  a  study  of 
their  vocational  aptitude,  and  to  afford 
them  the  instruction  suited  to  their  re- 
spective needs.  This  form  of  correlated 
service  enables  boys  old  enough  to 
learn,  to  go  from  the  cities  to  the  farms 
through  a  school  where  farming  is 
taught  in  the  right  way,  thus  insuring 
against  much  of  the  discontentment  and 
failure  which  characterizes  the  ordinary 
method  of  procedure.  Edged  tools  are 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
handy  with  them,  and  the  greenhouse, 
dairv  barn,  •  fruit  orchard,  and  fields 


where  crops  are  grown  are  actual  schools 
of  instruction  under  trained  teachers. 

The  domestic  science  instruction  for 
the  girls  accomplishes  its  beneficient 
helps  to  self-support  in  the  same  manner 
as  afforded  to  those  who  are  able  to  at- 
tend other  public  schools  where  such  in- 
struction is  afforded.  Thus  in  Minne- 
sota, public  guardianship  of  the  welfare 
of  helpless  children  is  indeed  being  rec- 
ognized as  a  sacred  trust  and  laying  sure 
foundation  for  its  wise  administration. 

This  improved  policy  was  born  of  a 
conviction  that  no  state  can  extend  its 
compulsory  powers  over  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren who  become  subjects  of  public 
guardianship  because  they  have  become 
objects  of  public  concern,  and  then 
neglect  to  know  that  in  the  effort  to  im- 
prove environment  by  a  transfer  from 
city  to  country,  the  loss  of  a  variety  of 
opportunities  shall  be  compensated  by  a 
fair  preparation  to  use  the  opportunities 
chosen  for  them. 

The  legislature  of  1913  in  a  brief  law 
authorized  this  important  advance,  which 
places  Minnesota  at  the  front  of  states 
which  are  recognizing  duty  to  their 
helpless  child  wards. 

C.  E.  FAULKNER. 

Minneapolis. 

MR.  WEATHERFORD  ON 
LYNCHING 

To  THE  EDITOR:  .  .  .  What  splen- 
did words  from  a  white  southerner  [THE 
SURVEY  for  May  20,  page  196],  how 
honest  they  must  ring  to  the  man  who 
believes  in  even-handed  justice  and  is 
imbued  with  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. The  Negro  who  reads  this  must 
think,  "a  Daniel  come  to  judgment." 
And  the  writer  feels  sure  there  are  many 
Daniels,  if  they  would  only  come  to  judg- 
ment. The  writer  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Caucasian  (who  has  no 
axe  to  grind),  has  had  a  little  experience 
among  the  Negroes  and  knows  that  at 
best  they  are  up  against  it. 

Some  time  ago  he  interviewed  some 
yard  brakemen  and  switchmen  in  Vir- 
ginia. They  were  making  good  wages, 
averaging  $120  a  month,  but  the  writer 
was  told  by  one  of  them  that  they  were 
being  displaced  by  white  men,  not  on  ac- 
count of  inefficiency,  but  because  they 
were  earning  too  much  for  Negroes. 

The  writer  had  occasion  to  go  into  the 
engine-room  of  a  large  plant,  where  he 
asked  for  the  engineer,  and  was  told 
that  he  would  be  out  of  the  city  for  sev- 
eral days.  Then  he  asked  who  was  run- 
ning the  engine  while  the  engineer  was 
away,  and  was  informed  that  the  Negro 
oiler  was.  He  asked  if  they  were  not 
afraid  to  leave  the  engine  in  his  hands? 
The  answer  was :  "Oh,  no,  he's  been 
here  seventeen  years,  during  which  time 
we've  had  three  engineers  and  he  really 
understands  the  engine  better  than  any 
01  them.  .  .  . 

B.  M.  MILLER. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

POST  OFFICE  DISCONTENT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  read  with  no  little 
interest  the  recent  article  wherein  you 
touched  upon  the  discontent  existing 
among  employes  of  the  postal  service 
[THE  SURVEY  for  May  6]. 
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I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover 
a  number  of  clippings,  etc.,  which  I 
think  will  give  you  some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  discontent.  Lest  you  may  be 
inclined  to  consider  the  statements  re- 
garding tuberculosis-breeding  post  offi- 
ces overdrawn,  will  say  that  I  have  let- 
ters from  city  boards  of  health  and  di- 
rectors of  the  National  Association  for- 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  corroborat- 
ing the  statements  regarding  some  of 
the  offices  mentioned  and  telling  of  simi- 
lar conditions  which  they  themselves 
witnessed  in  other  offices. 

May  I  not  beg  of  you  in  the  name  of 
justice  and  humanity  to  make  matters 
the  subject  of  a  special  article  in  THE 
SURVEY  in  the  near  future.  There  seems 
to  be  a  sinister  something  which  pre- 
vents very  much  criticism  of  these  things 
except  by  the  organs  of  the  employes 
which  organs  are  read  but  comparative- 
ly little  by  those  outside  of  the  service. 
The  defiance  of  the  law  of  August  24, 
1912,  for  instance,  was  cause  for  a  revo- 
lution, yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that  not 
one  person  in  500  knows  a  thing  about 
it.  Even  the  Industrial  Relations  Com- 
mission refused  to  touch  these  matters, 
though  appeal  after  appeal  was  made  to 
it  to  do  so. 

J.  A.  WHALEN. 

DCS  Moines,  Iowa. 

SELF-RESPECT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  "The  payment  of 
money  for  privileges  received  in  a  neigh- 
borhood center  encourages  a  feeling  of 
self-respect."  Advocates  of  dues  and 
charges  in  neighborhood  play  centers  are 
ever  putting  this  theory  before  us.  This 
statement  is  beginning  to  be  quoted  as 
it  it  were  an  accepted  truth. 

Do  men  feel  more  self-respect  when 
they  pay  for  walking  across  a  bridge 
than  when  they  go  across  free  ?  Should 
I  feel  more  self-respect  if  I  paid  to  look 
at  the  sunset  from  Riverside  Drive? 
Would  the  school  boy  feel  more  self- 
respect  if  he  paid  something  for  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  school?  If  he 
paid  for  the  use  of  his  text  books? 
Would  the  college  boy  feel  more  self- 
respect  if  he  paid  tuition  at  the  state  uni- 
versity? Would  I  feel  more  self-respect 
if  I  paid  when  I  take  a  drink  from  the 
wayside  spring  or  from  the  mountain 
brook?  Would  I  feel  more  self-respect 
if  I  paid  when  I  look  upon  Niagara 
Falls?  Lie  and  listen  to  the  whispering 
of  the  wind  in  the  forest — is  it  impossible 
for  me  to  respect  myself  unless  I  pay? 

When  I  join  the  boys  at  the  old  swim- 
ming hole  at  the  brook  is  my  only  way  of 
obtaining  self-respect  to  pay  somebody 
something  for  the  feeling  of  the  water 
upon  my  body  ? 

O  America,  America,  can  we  thy  chil- 
dren think  in  no  terms  except  money — 
money — money  !  You  cannot  pay — there 
is  not  enough  money  in  the  world  to  pay 
for  the  music  of  the  birds  singing  in  the 
early  morning,  for  the  changing  clouds 
upon  the  mountains,  for  the  ripple,  ripple 
of  the  brook,  for  the  joy  of  swimming  as 
you  give  yourself  up  to  the  water,  for  the 
wonders  of  neighborliness  as  you  stand 
with  other  boys  on  the  street  corner,  and 
hunt  in  the  gang  with  them,  play  on  the 
teams  together. 

Civilization — I  do  not  care  for  civiliza- 


tion if  as  I  come  in  from  the  open  coun- 
try to  live  the  life  of  the  city  you  tell 
me  a  price  must  be  fixed  for  everything 
or  I  cannot  keep  my  self-respect.  That 
which  is  above  price,  comradeship  in 
sharing  the  beauty  of  life,  of  motion,  of 
sound,  of  color,  most  of  all  the  beauty  of 
the  human  mind  at  play,  the  soul  leaping 
to  find  itself — give  me  and  my  friends 
opportunity  to  enjoy  this  freely  or  I 
leave  your  indoor  world  to  get  out  where 
I  can  breathe.  I'd  rather  have  the  dusty 
street  open  to  all  for  our  neighborhood 
center  and  play  and  dance  and  sing  there 
with  all  who  come — than  go  indoors  with 
those  who  cannot  respect  themselves  un- 
less they  drop  a  piece  of  silver. 

Like  everyone  else  I  am  uncomfortable 
when  I  find  myself  feeling  deeply  on  any 
subject.  But  I  do  not  want  my  blood  to 
flow  slowly  when  I  think  of  those  who 
have  lived  so  long  in  the  city  shut  in, 
giving  or  taking  no  service  without  pay, 
that  they  cannot  think  except  the  lan- 
guage of  money.  Remember  there  are 
still  millions  of  people  who  are  not  living 
in  the  large  cities,  there  are  millions  in 
the  cities  who  still  remember  the  land 
from  which  they  came  where  without 
shame  they  gave  and  received  neighborly 
service  without  money. 

No  self-respect  without  charges — with- 
out an  opportunity  to  pay !  Some  things 
belong  to  our  common  humanity.  One 
is  the  right  to  share,  to  receive  and  to 
give,  the  measure  of  beauty  that  comes 
our  way. 

Cling  to  your  charge  philosophy — let 
even  the  wayside  spring  have  its  price — 
and  ultimately  the  springs  of  life  will  be 
dried  up.  Great  souls  will  cease  to  be 
born  in  a  country  that  puts  a  price  even 
on  neighborliness. 

HOWARD  S.  BRAUCHER. 
[Secretary  Playground  and  Recreation 
Ass'n.  of  America.] 

New  York. 

FARM  HANDS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Last  week  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  traveling  through  the 
countryside  of  the  New  England  states 
and  was  struck  by  a  condition  there 
which  must  prevail  in  an  even  more  in- 
tensified form  in  the  Middle  West.  Hay 
and  grain  is  ripening  and  rotting  on  the 
ground.  Why?  Because  labor  is  so 
scarce  and  so  exorbitant  in  its  demands 
that  the  farmers  prefer  the  lesser  loss 
of  wasting  their  crops  than  the  greater 
loss  of  reaping  them  to  sell  at  a  price 
below  the  cost  of  reaping. 

The  fact  that  New  York  city  had 
some  50,000  unemployed  (at  that  time) 
garment  workers  who  might  be  avail- 
able, would  not  save  the  situation  as  far 
as  eastern  farmers  are  concerned.  Gar- 
ment workers  "are  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
timber  for  efficient  farm-hands.  And 
even  though  they  might  consent  to  try 
farm  work  for  a  few  weeks,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  if  the  farmers  would  give 
them  employment.  Workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  are  so  rigorous  these  days 
that  no  farmer  could  afford  the  risk  of 
accident  which  such  unskilled,  incompe- 
tent help  would  give  rise  to. 

No,  the  eastern  farmers  will  have  to 
pocket  their  losses  the  best  they  may 
this  year  in  hopes  of  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  labor  another  season.  Rut  the 


situation  is  not  yet  lost  so  far  as  the 
western  farmer  is  concerned.  Farm  la- 
bor is  scarce,  and  already  the  Division 
of  Information,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  has  turned  its  efforts  to 
obtain  the  requisite  sufficiency  to  har- 
vest farm  crops. 

You  have,  I  think,  in  your  issue  of 
July  8,  offered  a  clue  by  which  two  prob- 
lems may  be  solved.  The  Mexican  "in- 
vaders" [refugees]  have  glutted  the  la- 
bor market  in  El  Paso  and  in  railroad 
construction  camps,  and  this  latter,  says 
Mr.  Gwin,  "is  practically  the  only  effort 
made  to  distribute  the  men  away  from 
El  Paso." 

I  realize  from  past  experience  that 
these  "invaders"  are  deeply  ignorant 
and  generally  incompetent — ordinarily  it 
takes  two  or  three  to  do  work  easily 
accomplished  by  one  white  man — but  as 
they  are  for  the  most  part  "tillers  of  the 
soil,"  is  there  not  an  opportunity  to 
utilize  them — temporarily,  at  least,  un- 
til readjustments  can  be  made — on  our 
western  farms? 

CHARLES  E.  FUNK. 
[Managing   Editor,   Engineering 
Magazine.] 

New  York. 

APPEALS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  moved  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  general  topic  of 
raising  subscriptions.  There  are  in  this 
country  many  thousands  of  persons,  like 
myself,  who  have  no  considerable  re- 
sources, but  can  afford  an  occasional 
small  subscription  to  a  worthy  cause—- 
and yours  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
worthy.  When  the  need  is  urgent,  a 
printed  circular  or  statement  may  ap- 
propriately be  issued,  and  if  this  is  done 
with  due  regard  to  the  fitness  of  things, 
the  many  small  subscriptions  may  total 
a  large  sum. 

I  cannot  altogether  judge  of  the  mo- 
tives of  other  people,  but  in  my  own 
case  I  have  come  to  look  at  these  ap- 
peals— even  when  I  know  the  cause  tn 
be  a  very  good  one — with  considerable 
hesitation.  The  reason  is:  I  send  my 
one  or  two  dollars,  and  presently  receive 
letters  and  papers — perhaps  for  five 
years  thereafter — soliciting  further  sub- 
scriptions. I  realize  that  the  whole  of 
my  little  subscription,  and  perhaps  more, 
has  been  used  up  in  the  effort  to  get 
more  money  out  of  me.  Thus,  perceiv- 
ing that  my  small  effort  was  worse  than 
wasted,  I  pass  by  the  next  appeal ! 
Please  ponder  over  these  things. 

THEO.  D.  A.  CORKEREI.I.. 

Boulder,  Col. 

A  SONG 

To  THE  EDITOR  :     At  last  you  print  a 
song  that  is  a  song — The  Land  Where 
Hatred  Dies  [THE  SURVEY  for  July  8]. 
Who  is  the  author  and  her  address?     I 
want  to  send  a  note  of  congratulation. 
S.  N.  PATTEN. 
[University  of  Pennsylvania.] 

Philadelphia. 

[The  verses,  over  the  initials  A.  L.  S.. 
came  in  to  THE  SURVEY  office  on  a 
printed  slip,  as  they  were  sung  at  some 
meeting.  Will  not  the  author,  or  some 
friend  of  the  author,  let  us  know  who 
wrote  it? — EDITOR.] 
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A  WAITRESS  in  a  Norwegian  inn  gets 
more  excitement  in  serving  a  single  meal 
than  comes  to  a  saeter  girl  in  a  whole  sum- 
mer. In  point  of  density  of  population  a 
saeter  is  just  the  opposite  of  the  New  York 
subway  during  the  rush  hour.  What  the 
situation  seems  to  require  is  an  organized 
recreation  system.  Page  567. 

IN  FLINT,  Michigan,  which  turns  its  back 
on  war  orders  and  builds  automobiles  for 
Americans,  they  can't  build  houses  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  population- — 
consequently,  there  is  danger  that  the  mis- 
takes of  older  cities  may  be  repeated.  New 
tenements  with  inadequate  light  and  air  and 
bad  toilet  arrangements  are  going  up  where 
cottages  with  ample  yards  -vere  formerly 
the  rule.  Page  549. 

INSTEAD  of  a  scene  of  all-embracing 
desolation,  Belgium  today  is  a  country  of 
ripening  harvests  and  green  hills.  It  is  its 
smokeless  factory  chimneys  that  give  evi- 
dence of  the  real  condition  of  stagnation 
and  idleness,  for  Belgium  is  primarily  a 
manufacturing  country.  Its  farms  cannot 
produce  half  enough  food  for  its  people. 
Its  hope  lies  in  the  work  of  two  men  who 
quarrelled  and  parted  years  ago  in  China 
and  who  met  again  in  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  London  and  struck  hands  in  a 
compact  to  work  together  for  war  stricken 
Belgium.  Page  558. 

MOST  adolescent  boys  have  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  reproduc- 
tion which  they  have  learned  from  neither 
parent  nor  teacher.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  what  they  need  is  not  more  but 
better  and  more  accurate  education.  But 
that  alone  won't  solve  the  question  of  per- 
sonal immorality.  The  world  needs  a  new 
point  of  view.  Page  564. 

IT  IS  STILL  admitted  to  be  difficult  to 
gather  figs  from  thistles  but  in  the  $315,- 
000,000  navy  appropriation  bill  that  has  just 
been  passed  by  Congress  a  movement  to- 
ward limitation  of  armaments  is  launched 
and  the  President  is  authorized  to  stop 
spending  the  money  if  he  can  secure  an 
agreement  with  other  nations.  Page  573. 

CATHOLICS  in  Carnegie  Hall  applauded 
Father  John  A.  Ryan  when  he  endorsed 
the  minimum  wage.  Page  576. 

THE  POSSIBILITY  of  a  railway  strike 
grew  so  imminent  as  the  month  of  August 
drew  to  a  close  that  dispatches  from  the 
storm  center  at  Washington  even  crowded 
war  news  out  of  the  favored  positions  on 
the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers.  The 
railways  are  standing  pat  on  their  demand 
for  arbitration,  and  the  brotherhood  chair- 
men have  packed  their  grips  and  gone  home, 
preparatory  tr>  issuing  the  strike  order. 
Page  572. 

FRANKLIN  K.  LANE,  Judge  Gray  of 
Delaware  and  John  R.  Mott  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  have  been  appointed  by  President 
Wilson  as  the  American  representatives  on 
the  commission  that  is  to  settle  disputes 
with  Mexico.  I'age  573. 

VOCATIONAL  guidance  and  placement, 
the  relation  of  public  employment  offices  to 
labor  organisations  and  office  methods 
were  discussed  at  the  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  (he  American  Association  of  Pr.b- 
lic  Employment  offices.  Page  574. 
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FLINT 


When  Men  Build  Automobiles  Who  Builds  Their  City? 

John  Ihlder 


I 


,"  said  one  of  the  young  mechanics  as 
our  car  entered  Flint  one  day  in  the  early 
summer,  "is  the  town  where  they  sleep 

them  so  thick  that  their  feet  hang  out  of 

the  windows."  In  Flint  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  exaggera- 
tion. Yet  they  do  "sleep  them  pretty  thick" — a  family  of 
seven  in  a  two-room  shack  on  the  river  bottoms,  a  family 
of  five  in  one  inside  room  of  a  down  town  block,  three 
shifts  in  a  Polish  lodging-house  in  the  North  End. 

Flint  denies  that  it  is  a  boom  town.  It  admits  that  it 
had  a  boom  in  1909-10.  Then  people  lived  in  tents  all 
winter.  But  along  in  the  summer  they  folded  those  tents 
and  stole  away,  leaving  behind  in  the  hands  of  the  real 
estate  dealers  thousands  of  carefully  worded  contracts 
which  obligated  them  to  pay  for  building  lots.  But  the 
present  growth  is  different;  it  is  permanent.  Of  this  the 
stranger  is  assured  time  and  again.  For  one  thing  this 
prosperity  wave  has  been  gradually — but  rapidly — increas- 
ing for  three  years.  For  another  thing  it  is  based  on  no 
such  temporary  condition  as  the  war  in  Europe,  but  on 
the  permanent  and  insatiable  demand  of  the  American 
people  for  automobiles  and  still  more  automobiles.  Flint 
does  not  sell  to  Europe,  its  interest  is  in  the  American 
market.  And  it  believes  the  American  market  will  con- 
tinue irrespective  of  wars.  If  any  Flint  cars  go  to  Europe 
Flint  does  not  send  them.  What  will  happen  when  those 
manufacturers  who  do  sell  to  Europe  are  forced  to  seek 
American  consumers  again,  it  awaits  with  confidence,  be- 
lieving that  it  has  the  inside  track. 

Meanwhile  Flint  is  rich ;  that  is,  it  feels  rich,  it  talks 
rich  and  it  has  a  rich  income.  There  is  a  list  of  182  local 
men  (this  182  is  one  of  the  few  local  figures  upon  which 
local  statisticians  seem  to  be  agreed)  who  have  made  from 
$50.000  to  $3,000.000  within  the  past  year.  Some  say  that 
these  182  have  made  from  $100,000  to  $6,000,000.  The 
182  give  evidence  that  they  believe  there  is  more  where 
the  first  came  from.  They  have  not  yet  begun  to  spend — 


on  this  there  seems  to  be  agreement,  except  that  some  of 
them  are  building  fine  homes  in  the  city  and  that  others, 
joined  by  hopeful  fellow  townsmen,  are  still  investing. 

And  why  shouldn't  Flint  believe?  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  forget  1910  and  concentrate  the  attention  on  later 
years.  Less  than  two  years  ago  General  Motors  was  24. 
A  year  and  a  half  ago  it  was  less  than  100.  Last  Septem- 
ber it  was  265 ;  in  December  490.  Then  it  was  exchanged 
for  Chevrolet  at  5  to  i.  Chevrolet  was  then  quoted  at 
70  to  90.  Now  Chevrolet  is  244.  These  are  the  figures 
given  me  by  local  men  and  not  checked  up.  They  are 
repeated  merely  to  show  what  Flint  believes  and  why. 

So  Flint  feels  rich  and  is  confident  of  the  future.  If 
the  visitor  questions  the  second  article  of  its  creed  he  is 
shown  the  new  factory  buildings,  acres  of  them  and  all 
of  substantial  construction.  Then  he  is  invited  to  con- 
sider such  figures  as  these:  In  1913  General  Motors 
earned  $7,459,471.36;  in  1914,  $7,249,733.76;  in  1915, 
$14,457,803.42,  and  in  1916  it  will  earn  $25,000,000.  That 
is,  it  will  if  enough  workmen  can  be  secured.  But  that 
"if"  is  serious  because  there  is  no  place  for  those  work- 
men and  their  families  to  live.  Which  brings  us  from 
the  realms  of  high  finance  to  the  every-day  question  of 
securing  a  roof  over  one's  head. 

Flint  is  a  pleasant  little  city  of  the  kind  typical  of  the 
Middle  West.  Its  retail  business  district,  built  before  the 
first  automobile,  utterly  belies  its  present  importance.  But 
that  is  a  detail  of  small  significance  and  one  that  will  soon 
be  changed.  Already  there  is  one  nine-story  "modern" 
office  building  covering  100  per  cent  of  its  lot,  with  win- 
dows on  one  side  overlooking  its  neighbors'  roofs,  such 
as  New  York  built  before  it  awoke  to  its  folly. 

From  the  business  district  stretch  wide  tree-shaded 
streets  lined  with  comfortable  frame  houses,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  wide  yard.  This  is  the  real  Flint  of  the 
past  and  it  explains  why  some  of  those  who  have  made 
the  most  money  during  the  past  few  years  are  building 
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their  new  homes  here.  Flint  has  been  a  pleasant  town 
to  live  in,  roomy,  comfortable,  genial,  neighborly,  the  kind 
of  town  which  holds  its  people,  except  those  young  men 
who  want  greater  opportunity. 

Now  it  is  changing.  It  offers  opportunity  to  its  young 
men,  it  is  attracting  men  young  and  middle-aged  from  all 
over  the  country,  from  foreign  countries.  It  still  keeps 
its  pleasant  dwellings  on  their  shady  streets,  but  it  is  build- 
ing new  houses  of  different  types.  A  few  apartment 
houses  have  appeared,  as  usual  filling  their  lots  and  bor- 
rowing light  and  air  from  its  neighbors,  some  of  them  with 
dark  interior  living-  or  bed-rooms  and  with  water-closets 
that  have  no  means  of  ventilation.  With  these  has  come 
that  invention  of  the  Pacific  coast,  one  or  two  samples  of 
which  have  appeared  in  nearly  all  our  growing  cities,  the 
apartment  house  with  convertible  rooms.  Flint's  sample 
is  known  as  a  "five  in  three"  since  the  kitchen  arid  the 
bath-room  remain  kitchen  and  bath-room  while  the  other 
rooms  are  transformed  at  will  by  turning  panels  from 
living-room  or  dining-room  into  bed-rooms. 

But  it  is  not  these  types  of  dwellings  that  have  aroused 
Flint's  indignation.  They  are  comparatively  large  and 
impressive,  they  look  well  from  the  street,  they  represent 
considerable  capital,  consequently  they  are  "improve- 
ments" and  to  be  welcomed,  whatever  the  longer  experi- 
ence of  the  East  may  have  to  show  as  to  their  later  social 
and  economic  effects.  What  Flint  rages  about  is  the  con- 
struction of  shacks  and  the  diminishing  size  of  lots. 

A  House  Famine 

IN  FLINT  there  are  two  great  industries,  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles  and  the  selling  of  land.  The  manufactur- 
ers of  automobiles,  so  far  as  the  stranger  can  learn,  are 
pulling  well  together.  The  sellers  of  lots  are  divided  into 
two  hostile  camps,  the  insiders  and  the  outsiders.  These 
terms  may  be  taken  to  have  a  double  meaning. 

The  insider  is  usually  a  local  man  and  his  subdivisions 
He  within  or  close  to  the  city  limits.  The  outsider  is  from 
another  city — Cleveland,  Chicago,  anywhere  except  De- 
troit, where  the  real  estate  men  have  enough  work  to  keep 
them  at  home — and  his  subdivisions  usually  lie  outside  the 
city  limits,  sometimes  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  out- 
side. As  Flint  has  not  yet  built  up  to  its  corporate  boun- 
daries, and  its  street  improvements,  water  mains  and  sew- 
ers are  far  behind  in  the  race  to  occupy  new  territory, 
some  of  these  outside  plats  do  not  look  very  good  to  the 
sophisticated  eye.  Especially  do  they  fail  to  please  the 
eye  of  the  insider  who  sees  them  being  divided  into  small- 
er and  smaller  lots  which  are  sold  without  restriction  for 
$i  down  and  50  cents  a  week. 

The  insider  so  far  has  kept  his  lots  35  feet  wide  at  least 
and  stipulates  that  the  houses  erected  on  them  shall  cost 
not  less  than  $600.  Therefore,  he  is  indignant  at  the  loose 
methods  of  the  outsider.  Moreover,  he  has  been  holding 
his  lots  for  six  long,  lean  years,  for  not  since  1910,  when 
the  tent  dwellers  silently  stole  away,  has  business  been 
really  good.  And  he  is  doing  what  he  can  to  stimulate 
actual  building. 

The  methods  by  which  local  real  estate  operators  aid 
home  builders  to  erect  dwellings  are  almost,  as  various  as 
the  number  of  firms.  One  that  seems  to  promise  best, 
though  the  operator  himself  admits  that  it  is  still  but  a 
promise,  is  to  sell  to  a  lot  buyer  building  material  valued 
at  $500  on  a  10  per  cent  commission,  stipulating  that  none 
of  this  material  is  to  be  used  for  interior  finish.  The  buyer 
pays  $80  down  and  $15  a  month.  In  this  way  he  gets  the 
most  possible  house  for  the  least  possible  initial  outlay. 


When  he  is  through  he  has  a  house,  built  by  himself,  which 
consists  of  foundation,  floors,  walls  and  roof.  Then  he  is 
expected  to  lath  and  plaster  it.  The  plan  is  less  than  a  year 
old  and  none  of  the  houses  erected  has  yet  been  lathed. 
On  the  outside,  however,  they  look  better  than  the  tar- 
paper  shacks  and,  unlike  the  shacks,  they  do  not  involve 
throwing  away  material  and  labor  in  the  realization  of  the 
home-builder's  ultimate  purpose.  So  far  as  they  go  they 
fit  into  the  final  plan. 

But  with  all  that  the  local  real  estate  operators  can  do, 
there  is  still  a  house  famine.  There  are  1,500  Flint  fac- 
tory workers  who  live  in  Saginaw,  30  miles  away;  1,200 
more  live  in  Bay  city,  40  miles  away.  The  factory  man- 
agers say  they  would  add  2,000,  3,000,  5,000  to  their  pay- 
rolls if  houses  were  provided.  The  number  varies  accord- 
ing to  who  tells  it.  William  Crapo  Durant,  who  organized 
General  Motors,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  would  take 
on  5,000  men  if  they  could  be  induced  to  come  to  Flint, 
which  they  can  not  do  until  there  are  more 
houses.  Then  one  is  told  of  the  number  of 
houses  built  and  building:  2,500  since  January  i,  85  a 
week  which  will  soon  increase  to  125  a  week — if  material 
and  workmen  can  be  secured.  The  record  in  the  city 
clerk's  office  shows  that  building  permits  for  structures  to 
cost  $100  or  more  were  issued  as  follows: 

1912  181 

1913  200 

1914  416 

1915  1398 

1916  (to    June    1)  1046 

Of  the  1,398  permits  in  1915,  1,204  were  for  houses,  24 
for  flats,  20  for  stores  with  flats,  88  for  barns  and  garages, 
the  rest  for  business  buildings.  Barns  and  garages  re- 
quire special  mention  because  they  are  frequently  either 
heralds  or  substitutes  for  the  houses  which  are  later  to 
appear  on  the  same  lots. 

So  serious  has  the  house  famine  become  that  last  fall 
the  Board  of  Commerce  sought  to  organize  a  $250,000 
company  to  build  houses.  The  project  started  well  and 
some  $60,000  was  subscribed.  Then  there  arose  a  differ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  method.  Some  wished  the  company 
to  build  and  sell,  some  to  build  and  rent,  others  to  put  the 
money  into  the  local  building  and  loan  association.  The 
result  was  that  several  individuals  undertook  to  build 
houses  on  their  own  account. 

Charles  S.  Mott,  head  of  one  of  the  factories,  was  one 
of  these.  He  erected  thirty  ready-cut,  five-room  bunga- 
lows in  the  North  End  where  the  immigrant  laborers  con- 
gregate. At  once  there  was  an  outburst  of  indignation. 
The  houses  are  small,  the  bed-rooms  tiny.  But  they  are 
attractively  designed  and  they  are  widely  spaced.  They 
are  of  fairly  substantial  construction,  but  they  do  not 
come  up  to  expectations.  The  street  on  which  they  face 
is  not  graded,  they  have  no  water  or  sewer  connections,  . 
they  were  built  by  outsiders. 

It  is  agreed,  however,  that  this  effort  of  the  Board  of 
Commerce  did  stimulate  building  by  giving  others  con- 
fidence. One  man  in  describing  it  used  himself  as  an 
illustration.  He  bought  four  lots  for  $700,  sold  the  two 
rear  lots  for  $300,  built  a  house  on  one  of  the  remaining 
lots  for  $1,100,  sold  it  for  $1,750  and  then  sold  his  fourth 
lot  for  $400.  He  is  satisfied. 

Now  it  is  again  proposed  to  organize  a  company,  some 
say  it  will  be  capitalized  at  $100,000,  others  at  the  old 
figure  of  $250,000.  Meanwhile  there  are  rumors  that  Mr. 
Durant  has  employed  one  of  the  local  real  estate  men  to 
erect  1,000  houses,  others  say  100.  The  real  estate  man 
in  question  will  neither  confirm  nor  deny.  All  he  will 
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PUBLIC   BUILDINGS 

Flint  has  the  usual  galaxy  put 
up  by  cities  of  the  middle  west 
— attractive  but  without  a  dis- 
tinction that  ivould  compare 
with  her  factories.  The  build- 
ings in  order  named  are 

Library,    Court    House.    Post 

Office, 
Elks    Temple,    Y.    M.    C.    A  , 

Water  Works, 
Two  of  the  new  schools 


admit  is  that  he  has  sold  Mr.  Durant  $S7»5°°  worth  of 
land,  that  every  one  of  his  houses  for  the  past  year  was 
sold  before  it  was  plastered,  that  600  families  have  their 
goods  in  storage,  and  that  there  is  a  demand  for  from 
6,500  to  7,000  houses. 

The  building  and  loan  association  still  hopes  that  any 
money  raised  will  be  turned  over  to  it.  This  association 
was  organized  in  1911  with  a  capitalization  of  $250,000. 
In  December  last  the  capitalization  was  increased  to  half 
a  million.  It  is  confining  its  loans  to  construction  work 
and  has  every  cent  out.  It  pays  5  per  cent  on  its  capital 
and  charges  borrowers  something  over  7  per  cent. 

Strange  as  it  may  be  to  strangers,  people  here  do  not 
seem  to  be  concerned  over  the  increased  cost  of  land. 
They  tell  one  casually  that  lots  have  doubled  and  trebled 
in  price  during  the  past  year,  that  a  lot  which  two  years 
ago  went  begging  and  a  year  ago  would  have  brought 
$100  now  sells  for  $300  and  $400.  But  that  is  merely  in- 
cidental. What  bothers  them  is  increased  rentals,  or  no 
rentals  at  all.  Any  kind  of  a  house  will  now  bring  $20  a 
month.  The  janitor  of  a  church  pays  $20  a  month  for 
two  rooms.  Families  who  never  before  thought  of  such  a 
thing  are  taking  in  lodgers. 

Buildings  which  offer  no  attractions  even  to  a  confirmed 
flat-dweller  are  proving  to  be  gold  mines.  One  big  con- 
crete structure  which  has  called  down  the  wrath  of  the 
health  officer  upon  the  head  of  its  owner  earns  $6  per  week 
per  room.  Each  room  is  equipped  with  a  gas  plate  and 
there  is  a  hydrant  and  dark  water-closet  in  the  hall.  Even 
the  basement  rooms  are  rented  except  when  the  health 
officer  vacates  them. 

The  owner  of  this  particular  house  has  proclaimed  her 
fondness  for  children.  In  that  she  differs  from  many 
Flint  owners  who  refuse  to  rent  to  families  with  children. 
So  her  house  overflows  with  them.  In  one  room  there  is 
a  family  with  five.  The  husband  is  a  contractor  who  is 


sharing  in  Flint's  prosperity.  He  has  offered  $40  for  a 
house,  but  no  children  were  wanted.  He  hopes  to  find 
time  to  build  for  himself. 

Later  in  the  morning  we  visited  this  house  the  city 
health  nurse  showed  me  some  cheap  houses  in  another 
section  of  town.  We  were  attracted  by  a  new  structure 
built  of  odds  and  ends  of  board  which  occupied  the  rear 
of  a  lot.  Near  it  were  two  Negroes  hitching  a  skeleton- 
like  horse  to  a  rickety  wagon.  "Who  lives  there?"  asked 
the  nurse,  "Nobody,"  replied  one  of  the  darkies,  "that',* 
jest  a  chicken  coop."  Then  the  door  opened  and  a  Syrian 
came  out.  "How  much  rent  do  you  pay  for  this  house?" 
I  asked,  "Seven  dollars  a  month."  "And  who  owns  it?'' 
"One  of  them  fellers."  "Well,"  said  the  darky,  "I  built 
it  for  a  chicken  coop,  anyhow." 

So  when  one  begins  to  talk  housing  in  Flint  he  is  at 
once  asked,  How  can  we  build  more  houses?  Beside 
that  every  other  question  fades  to  insignificance.  It  is 
of  immediate  and  vital  importance,  much  more  immediate 
and  vital  then  most  of  the  questioners  realize.  They  see 
an  opportunity  for  profit  postponed  if  not  lost,  while  un- 
seen by  them  the  character  of  the  city  is  changing.  Flint, 
with  the  possibility  of  becoming  one  of  the  finest  indus- 
trial cities  in  the  country,  seems  destined  to  go  through  the 
same  deterioration  as  have  the  older  industrial  cities  of 
the  East.  To  meet  in  some  fashion  the  need  of  the  mo- 
ment is  absorbing  all  the  thoughts  of  those  who  can  and 
should  be  thinking  of  the  needs  of  the  future.  The  men 
who  are  building  Flint  are  practical  men,  keen  and  alert, 
but  few  of  their  thoughts  go  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

I  have  said  that  the  real  estate  operators  are  divided 
into  two  camps,  the  insiders  and  the  outsiders.  Among 
the  insiders  there  are  further  divisions.  There  are  those 
who  are  appealing  to  the  high-class  trade.  They  make 
their  lots  40  to  50,  some  even  100  feet  wide.  They  stipu- 
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late  that  a  house  shall  cost  at  least  $2,500  and  not  be 
nearer  than  6  feet  to  the  side  lot  line — leaving  space  for 
an  automobile  roadway  between  dwellings.  There  are 
others  who  make  only  a  $600  limitation  and  permit  the 
buyer  to  erect  a  garage  or  a  kitchen  in  which  his  family 
may  live  until  he  can  build  a  house. 

There  are  some  who  erect  houses  for  sale  and  use  posts 
for  foundations,  who  have  convinced  themselves  that 
2x4  rafters  are  extravagant,  and  so  saw  them  in  two.  It 
is  said  that  a  shingler  fell  through  the  roof  of  one  of  these 
economical  houses  not  long  ago.  For  such  parsimony  as 
this  there  is  scorn.  But  when  a  man  erects  a  $65,000 
block  on  North  Saginaw  street,  with  a  good-looking  brick 
front  and  plate-glass  windows  for  the  stores  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  arranges  the  upper  floors  so  that  each 
family  has  bed-rooms  whose  only  light  and  air  come  from 
windows  on  a  gloomy  common  hall,  and  water-closets 
whose  only  ventilation  comes  from  a  register  arrangement 
near  the  ceiling,  there  is  no  indignation.  Flint  looks  at 
the  outside. 

And  yet  this  is  not  quite  a  fair  statement,  for  there  are 


used  only  as  store-rooms  and  have  been  so  for  a  year  or 
more.  These  were  the  worst.  Still  occupied  are  suites 
where  the  bed-room  gets  its  only  light  and  air  from  a 
small  dingy  skylight,  where  the  water-closet  is  a  dark 
corner  of  the  bed-room  that  has  been  partitioned  off. 
Flint's  standards  are  not  yet  high,  but  it  deserves  credit 
for  keeping  them  from  being  lower. 

The  great  trouble  in  Flint  is  that  things  move  so  fast 
lhat  people  become  confused.  There  are  few  standards, 
each  gets  what  he  can.  In  one  of  the  large  down  town 
blocks  where  the  interior  rooms  are  lighted  by  triangular 
openings  and  windows  to  a  common  hall,  above  which  is 
a  skylight,  there  is  a  family  consisting  of  father,  mother 
and  a  year-old  baby,  paying  $5  a  week  for  a  single  room. 
They  do  their  cooking  on  an  oil  stove  and  share  a  hall 
hydrant  and  water-closet  with  other  families. 

On  the  same  floor,  on  the  other  side  of  the  building,  a 
woman  rents  five  rooms  for  $22  a  month  and  sublets  each 
room  at  $2  a  week.  These  rooms  have  windows  over  a 
neighboring  roof. 

In  the  Jungle,  a  dumping  place  on  the  river  bank,  one 
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MICHIGAN   FARM   LAND   STANDS   HIGH 

The  building  lots  into  which  these  fields  have  been  plotted  will  have  to  be  controlled  by 

better  sanitary  and  housing  codes  than  any  Flint  has  as  yet  enacted,  if  the  new  crop  of 

houses  is  to  equal  the  growths  of  former  years 


those  in  Flint  who  look  also  at  the  inside,  who  understand 
what  land  crowding  and  dark  rooms  will  mean  to  the 
future  city  and  who  are  fighting  valiantly  for  good  stand- 
ards. They  too  are  somewhat  confused  by  the  rapidity  of 
recent  changes,  by  the  desire  for  good  appearance,  by  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  shelter.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this 
they  are  holding  their  ground. 

The  old  business  blocks  of  Flint,  like  those  of  most  cities 
of  its  size,  are  arranged  for  dwellings  above  the  stores. 
Sometimes  these  are  let  out  for  light  housekeeping,  some- 
times they  are  used  as  lodging-houses.  As  the  store  build- 
ings are  deep  and  are  erected  in  solid  rows,  the  middle 
rooms  on  the  second  and  third  floors  have  no  windows. 

Flint  has  done  what  few  cities  have  done,  and  that  in 
the  face  of  a  demand  such  as  few  cities  have  met — it  has 
vacated  these  dark  rooms  and  kept  most  of  them  empty. 
Of  course,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  their  present  condi- 
tion there  is  danger  that  they  will  be  reoccupied,  but  in 
several  buildings  which  T  visited  they  are  now  empty  or 


owner  charges  $1.50  a  month  for  the  site  of  a  shack  built 
by  the  tenant,  another  charges  $2.  The  second  owner  also 
owns  one  of  the  shacks.  For  this  he  charges  $3  a  month. 
A  better  shack  next  door  was  bought  by  the  present 
tenant  two  months  ago  for  $30  and  sold  within  the  past 
week  for  $35.  He  is  going  to  move  his  family  to  another 
neighborhood  where  he  has  rented  two  rooms. 

This  is  an  American  family,  as  are  all  but  one  of  the 
others  in  this  shack  colony.  Asked  where  her  people 
came  from  the  mother  mentioned  another  town  in  the 
state.  Asked  if  her  husband's  people  were  also  Ameri- 
cans, she  replied,  "No,  they  are  Indiana  folks."  Different 
was  the  point  of  view  of  the  building  inspector.  He  said 
that  nearly  all  the  foreigners  live  in  the  North  End,  one 
colony  of  Italians  in  the  south  being  the  exception.  As 
there  are  many  English.  Scotch  and  Canadians  in  Flint, 
he  was  asked  if  they  live  in  the  North  End.  "No,"  he 
said,  "by  foreigners  I  mean  only  those  who  don't  speak 
English" 
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As  to  the  number  of  these  foreigners,  estimates  vary, 
but  apparently  it  is  a  little  under  15,000.  For  these  people 
very  little  is  being  done  except  through  the  public  schools. 
Fortunately,  Elizabeth  Welch,  the  principal  of  the  Fair- 
view  school  in  the  heart  of  the  foreign  colony,  is  of  the 
type  that  starts  things.  She  was  the  leader  in  night  school 
work  and  now  is  utilizing  the  old  building,  out  of  which 
the  school  moved  this  spring,  as  a  day  nursery,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  King's  Daughters.  Except  for  this,  the 
"foreigners"  are  left  to  help  themselves  become  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Wage-Earning  Population 

IN  THIS  they  are  assisted  by  the  circumstance  that  as  yet 
they  have  not  formed  separate  colonies — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  South  End  Italians — though  the  Poles  are  be- 
ginning to  segregate  themselves  and  Miss  Welch  says  that 
in  school  the  Polish  boys  tend  to  keep  in  a  group  separate 
from  the  others.  Near  the  Fairview  school  I  found  two 
three-story  houses  sheltering  five  families — one  of  whom 
kept  17  lodgers — each  of  a  different  nationality :  German, 


of  the  railroads  to  hold  their  construction  gangs, 
who  disappear  in  a  day  on  learning  of  the  wages 
paid  by  the  factories  or  by  the  city  government 
which  has  need  of  a  considerable  number  of  unskilled 
laborers  as  it  does  all  its  own  street  paving  and  laying  of 
sewers  and  water  mains. 

As  to  minimum  wages  there  is  again  difference  of  opin- 
ion, some  asserting  that  unskilled  labor  can  get  $3  a  day, 
others  putting  the  figure  at  $2.30.  The  city  pays  27% 
cents  an  hour  for  a  ten-hour  day  to  its  sidewalk  layers 
and  28  cents  to  its  sewer  diggers.  Probably  like  rent,  it  is 
a  question  of  what  one  can  get.  For  though  the  manu- 
facturers have  a  gentleman's  agreement  that  they  will  not 
hire  away  from  each  other,  they  do.  Necessity  knows  no 
agreements. 

As  to  skilled  workers,  their  wages  are  said  to  run  up  to 
$18  and  $20  a  day  for  the  drop  hammer  men.  But,  of 
course,  these  men  can  not  work  steadily,  the  labor  is  too 
exhausting,  and  though  one  of  my  informants  said  he  had 
known  hammer  men  to  average  $14  a  day,  he  admitted 
that  most  of  them  work  only  two  or  three  days  a  week. 


TWO-ROOM    SHACK 


Inhabited  by  family  of  seven.     They  paid  S.1O  for  it,  had  sold  it  for  $33  and  were  faying 
$2  rent  a  month.     The  beginning  of  the  housing  problem 


Hungarian,  Slovak,  Syrian  and  Servian.  Their  only 
means  of  communication  was  English,  so  all  but  one  of  the 
women  could  speak  it  well  enough  to  answer  simple 
questions  while  several  of  the  lodgers  were  quite  fluent. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  get  more  than  an  estimate  of  the 
population  of  Flint,  so  it  is  impossible  to  get  more  than 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  wage-earners.  The  big 
factories,  aside  from  their  office  workers,  have  16.500 
employes,  of  whom  500  were  added  within  the  month. 
The  smaller  factories  are  believed  to  employ  about  2,000 
more.  Then  there  are  the  building  trades  with  an  un- 
known number  of  workers.  Several  of  the  factories  em- 
ploy women  in  the  trim  shops,  and  in  making  spark  plugs. 
cores,  mouldings,  carburetors,  etc.  But  the  number  of 
these,  as  of  the  women  employed  in  the  offices  and  at  tele- 
phone switchboards,  has  never  been  totaled. 

In  the  building  trades  the  unions  have  entered  and,  of 
course,  the  printers  are  organized,  but  otherwise  this  is 
not  a  union  town.  Stories  are  told  of  the  futile  attempts 


The  factory  managements  are  interested  in  welfare 
work.  Several  have  opened  lunch  rooms  and  one  has  a 
"charity  department."  This  is  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  employes  which  are  doubled  by  the  corporation, 
the  fund  then  being  turned  over  to  a  committee  of  the 
employes  for  administration. 

But  their  chief  contribution  has  been  the  Flint  Factor- 
ies Mutual  Benefit  Association  and  its  subsidiary,  the 
Vehicle  Workers'  Club.  These  were  organized  in  1901 
by  J.  D.  Dort,  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  manufacturers 
and  perhaps  that  one  who  has  shown, the  most  public 
spirit.  Eighteen  factories  are  interested  in  the  association, 
the  same  eighteen  that  support  the  efficient  Manufac- 
turers' Association  which  looks  after  their  labor  needs. 
The  Mutual  Benefit  Association  is  supported  entirely  by 
the  dues  of  members,  10  cents  a  week  entitling  the  mem- 
ber to  $i  per  day  for  eighteen  weeks  in  any  one  year,  be- 
ginning five  days  after  he  has  fallen  sick  or  been  disabled, 
and  to  a  funeral  benefit  of  $50;  15  cents  per  week  en- 
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titling  him  or  her  to  $1.50  per  day,  and  a  funeral  benefit 
of  $75.  Only  those  employes  whose  pay  amounts  to  $12 
per  week  or  more  are  eligible  to  the  second  class.  This 
distinction  casts  some  light  on  the  question  of  minimum 
wages,  though  wages  have  been  raised  since  it  was 
adopted. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  supplements  these 
benefits  for  employes  of  its  factories  whose  dues  to  the 
Benefit  Association  are  paid  in  full  by  extending  the 
period  104  weeks  when  the  need  of  assistance  is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  its  executive  committee.  This  sup- 
plementary assistance  may  begin  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
weeks  after  the  beneficiary  became  incapacitated,  and 
ranges  from  $7  to  $9  per  week.  It  is  expressly  stated, 
however,  that  maximum  compensation,  both  as  regards 
amount  and  time  limit,  "will  be  paid  in  exceptional  cases 
only,  as  our  intention  is  simply  to  relieve  suffering  and 
distress  temporarily,  not  to  provide  support  for  two  years 
or  any  part  thereof." 

This  organization  antedated  the  passage  of  a  workmen's 
compensation  law  by  eleven  years.  In  1912  an  elective 
law  was  enacted  providing  half  of  the  previous  wages  for 
not  over  500  weeks  in  case  of  total  disability,  and  half 
the  previous  wages  for  300  weeks  to  the  dependents  in 
case  of  death.  Partial  disability  entitles  the  injured  per- 
son to  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which  his  earning  ca- 
pacity is  decreased.  Weekly  payments  in  case  of  death 
not  to  exceed  $6,  nor  $10  in  case  of  total  disability. 

Membership  in  the  Benefit  Association  is  limited  to  em- 
ployes of  the  eighteen  factories,  but  upon  them  it  is 
strongly  urged.  The  statement  is  made  that  at  one  time 
membership  was  a  requisite  to  securing  employment.  But 
this  is  denied,  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  advantages  of 
the  association  are  forcibly  presented  to  every  applicant 
for  a  job.  If  he  or  she  joins  he  signs  an  application  blank 
and  his  dues  are  deducted  from  his  pay  at  the  factory. 
Age  and  physical  condition  are  not  considered,  all  mem- 
bers paying  the  same  dues.  The  thirty-one  trustees  who 
direct  the  association  are  elected  by  the  members  and  it  is 
claimed  that  all  but  two  are  shop  workers. 

Subsidiary  to  the  Benefit  Association  is  the  Vehicle 
Workers'  Club  which  occupies  all  of  a  large  building  ex- 
cept those  ground  floor  corners  in  which  the  Benefit  As- 
sociation and  the  Manufacturers'  Association  have  their 
offices.  Dues  in  the  club  are  10  cents  a  week  extra  and 
membership  is  confined  to  male  members  of  the  Benefit 
Association.  The  building  is  admirably  suited  to  its  pur- 
pose with  a  lunch  counter  and  a  large  lounge  or  reading- 
room  and  billiard  room,  on  the  ground  floor,  bowling 
alleys  and  baths  below  and  bed-rooms  in  the  upper  stories. 
Each  bed-room  accommodates  two  men  who  pay  $1.50  to 
$2  a  xveek  rent. 

Of  the  16,500  employes  of  the  eighteen  firms,  somewhat 
over  12,000  are  members  of  the  Benefit  Association  and 
2,000  are  members  of  the  club.  One  of  the  differences 
between  this  club  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  members  have  little  interest  in  class  work, 
but  incline  toward  individual  exercises  such  as  boxing  and 
wrestling.  Their  physical  director  two  weeks  ago  de- 
feated the  holder  of  the  English  wrestling  championship, 
two  falls  out  of  three. 

Despite  these  evidences  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
their  employes,  especially  the  Benefit  Association  and  the 
club,  which  though  fifteen  years  old  still  are  the  high-water 
mark,  the  men  at  the  head  of  Flint's  industries  have  not 
yet  awakened  to  their  responsibilities  or  their  opportuni- 


ties. Their  inter-relations  bind  them  so  closely  together 
that  they  can  make  not  only  their  plants  but  their  city 
what  they  desire.  They  are  the  men  who  made  Flint  and 
who  are  making  Flint.  There  is  no  question  here  of  com- 
petition, of  lack  of  means  or  of  power.  If  Flint  degen- 
erates into  a  typical  factory  town  it  will  be  simply  because 
these  men  lacked  either  the  vision  or  the  will  to  interfere. 

One  of  them  gave  me  what  is  probably  a  prevalent 
point  of  view  among  them.  He  said  that  several 
years  ago  there  were  few  calls  upon  him  for  semi-public 
service,  but  that  lately  these  calls  have  been  increasing  at 
such  a  rate  that  he  has  had  to  draw  the  line. 

"Parks  and  playgrounds,  children's  welfare,  Board  of 
Commerce,  housing.  They  are  beginning  to  take  up  so 
much  of  my  time  that  business  suffers.  They  are  all  good 
things,  the  men  who  originate  them  are  splendid  men.  but 
somehow  they  don't  go  through.  To  the  men  who  under- 
take them  they  are  side  issues,  not  the  serious  business  of 
life.  I  believe  we  should  re-organize  the  city  government 
and  put  all  this  work  under  one  department.  Put  at  the 
head  of  that  work  a  big  man  and  give  him  a  big  salary,  a 
man  with  power  to  stir  and  inspire  us,  not  a  routine  man. 
Then  we  shall  have  all  these  things  done." 

Beginning  of  Concerted  Action 

ONE  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  city  expressed  almost 
the  same  thought  and  both,  as  others  had  previously  done, 
said  that  if  they  could  get  a  man  like  Dan  Reed. 

For  Dan  Reed  has  been  here  to  re-organize  the  Board  of 
Commerce.  He  aroused  Flint's  enthusiasm.  The  big 
men  of  the  town  responded  to  his  demand  for  an  or- 
ganization through  which  they  could  render  effective  ser- 
vice to  the  community.  They  took  ten,  twenty,  fifty 
twenty-five-dollar  memberships  in  the  board.  One  oi 
them  made  a  special  trip  to  New  York  and  induced  Mr. 
Durant  to  take  200  memberships.  These  memberships  are 
to  be  distributed  through  the  factories,  shops  and  stores. 
Then  with  new  blood  and  fresh  enthusiasm  the  Board  of 
Commerce  is  expected  to  do  great  things  for  its  city. 
Meanwhile  the  members  are  sending  in  suggestions  as  to 
what  the  board  should  take  up  and  these  are  being  classi- 
fied by  Wayne  D.  Heydecker,  Reed's  assistant,  who  has 
remained  to  help  get  the  new  organization  well  started. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  suggestions  sent  in 
by  the  first  70  to  respond — all  that  have  responded  to  the 
date  of  this  writing — only  n  have  to  do  with  business 
in  its  narrower  sense.  One  wants  more  good  hotels,  two 
more  stores  of  an  up-to-date  kind,  three  a  diversification 
of  industries,  two  a  public  market  for  farmers,  three  im- 
proved railroad  facilities. 

The  rest  want  things  which  will  make  Flint  a  better 
town  to  live  in.  They  ask  for  housing  regulation  and  es- 
pecially for  funds  to  build  workingmen's  houses,  for  a 
new  high  school,  for  more  parks  and  playgrounds,  for  the 
extension  of  sewers  and  water  mains,  for  an  adequate 
auditorium,  for  music,  for  law  enforcement,  early  closing 
of  stores  during  the  summer,  for  a  community  house,  for 
river  improvement,  a  committee  on  vacant  lot  gardens. 
One  man  even  suggests  getting  a  city  plan  and  then  build- 
ing to  conform  to  it.  By  the  time  all  the  suggestions 
are  in  there  will  evidently  be  enough  to  keep  the  new  com- 
mittees and  their  new  secretary  busy  separating  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff  and  then  grinding  the  wheat. 

Flint  expects  great  things  from  its  re-organized  Board  of 
Commerce.  The  question  is  whether  it  does  not  expect 
too  much,  and  expect  that  much  without  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  alone  can  get  results.  If 
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the  big  men,  having  assigned  their  ten,  twenty  and  fifty 
memberships,  nqw  siti  back,  the  proposed  housing  code 
will  have  as  hard  sledding  this  year  !as  it  did  two  years 
ago,  the  proposed  building  company 'will  get  no  further 
than  that  of  last  fall.  These  things,  which  it  is  so  easy 
to  suggest  and  which  "everybody"  wants,'  run  counter  to 
the  private  interests  of  individuals  who  do  not  sit  back. 

When  the  best  subdivision  in  town  requires  only  six 
feet  between  building  and  lot  line,  when  apartment  houses 
cover  nearly  100  per  cent  of  their  lots,  when  families  come 
crowding  in  as  fast  as  any  sort  of  shelter  can  be  provided 
for  them,  it  will  take  more  than  a  suggestion  to  keep  Flint 
from  becoming  an  overcrowded  tenement  house  city  or  to 
secure  enough  money  at  low  rates  of  interest  to  build 
good  dwellings  or  to  keep  lot  prices  within  the  means  of 
the  working-man.  If  Flint's  growth  is  permanent  there  is 
serious  work  ahead  for  the  best  organizing  ability  in  the 
city.  For  at  present  everything  outside  the  factories  is 
unorganized,  a  go-as-you-will-and-the-devil-take-the-hind- 
most  affair,  with  the  result  that  the  future  is  forgotten  and 
standards  are  lowered. 

Civic  Consciousness  in  Embryo 

IN  JUDGING  FLINT  one  must  always  remember  that  it  is  a 
village  grown  over  night  into  a  city.  In  it  the  social  and 
civic  activities  of  a  city  are  just  beginning.  There  is  as 
yet  no  charity  organization  society,  though  one  is  planned. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  a  child  welfare  association 
which  sends  children  to  the  country  for  vacations.  There 
is  only  one  playground,  an  athletic  field  where  the  factory 
baseball  and  soccer  teams  play  their  league  series. 

The  schools  have  large  grounds  where  the  little  children 
can  romp,  but  the  children  in  their  teens  are  left  unpro- 
vided for.  There  are  pleasant  little  parks  scattered 
through  the  city  and  one  on  the  shore  of  diminutive 
Thread  Lake  for  those  who  take  the  open  air  from 
benches.  There  is  one  commercial  amusement  park  which 
is  said  to  be  well  regulated.  These  comprise  Flint's  pro- 
vision for  outdoor  recreation,  if  golf  and  motoring  for 
the  well-to-do  and  vacant  lot  baseball  for  the  boys  are 
except  ed. 

As  for  indoor  commercial  recreation,  it  is  represented 
by  the  movies  and  the  dance  halls.  There  are  fifteen 
movie  theaters,  an  ample  supply  except  on  Saturdays  and 
holidays  when  one  has  to  wait  his  turn  to  enter.  There 
are  perhaps  half  a  dozen  dance  halls,  visited  regularly  by 
the  police  matron  whose  chief  task  seems  to  be  sending 
young  girls  home. 

On  the  whole,  Flint,  despite  its  great  influx  of  strangers 
seems  to  be  an  orderly  town.  It  has  no  red  light  district 
or  recognized  houses  of  prostitution,  though  it  has  prosti- 
tutes and  street  walkers  who  ply  their  trade  unobtrusively. 
But  it  is  the  wettest  dry  town  in  Michigan.  Prohibition  has 
closed  some  saloons  and  changed  others  into  soft  drink 
places  where  hard  liquor  is  sold  by  boot-leggers  and 
washed  down  by  five-cent  glasses  of  water  sold  by  the 
proprietor.  It  has  led  to  the  opening  of  blind  pigs,  es- 
pecially in  the  foreign  North  End,  where  beer  is  delivered 
openly  and  where  cases  of  empty  beer  bottles  stand  on  the 
back  porches.  The  trouble  has  been  that  the  law  requires 
proof  that  the  proprietor  of  the  place  sold  the  liquor. 

The  mayor  hopes  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  an  ordi- 
nance already  drafted  which  requires  proof  only  that 
liquor  was  drunk  on  the  premises.  If  the  ordinance  goes 
through  it  is  expected  that  the  police  department's  labors 
will  be  considerably  lightened  as  more  than  half  the  ar- 


"\VATCH    FLINT  GROW" 

The  pictures.  to/>  to  bottom,  are  of  Lewis  ready-cut 
houses  of  five  rooms  each,  selling  at  $1,350  and  renting 
at  $17.50  a  month;  a  little  shanty  (left)  occupied  by  a 
family  until  it  could  move  into  its  new  house  (right) ; 
a  house  built  on  posts  in  place  of  basement  and  founda- 
tion; a  sample  of  attractive  homes  in  a  new  sub- 
division; and  a  view  of  Saginaw  street,  the  city's  chief 
business  thoroughfare.  The  three-story  block  on  the 
corner  in  the  foreground  has  dark  rooms  which  were 
vacated  by  the  Board  of  Health 
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rests  now  are  for  drunkenness. 

Naturally  the  number  of  arrests  has  increased  with  the 
increase  of  population,  though  the  police  statistics  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  people  of  Flint  are  strong  on  New 
Year's  resolutions.  In  January,  1915,  the  total  number  of 
arrests  was  78  of  which  49  were  drunks  and  disorderlies. 
This  number  increased  steadily  until  October  when  it 
reached  a  total  of  350;  of  this  number  215  were  drunks 
and  disorderlies.  Then  it  decreased  somewhat  until  Jan- 
uary when  came  the  New  Year  drop  to  151,  including  only 
74  drunks  and  disorderlies.  Since  then  it  has  been  mount- 
ing again  more  rapidly  than  before. 

As  substitutes  for  the  saloon  Flint  offers  the  wage- 
earner  the  Vehicle  Workers'  Club,  already  described,  and 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  has  approximately  900  members, 
of  whom,  it  is  claimed,  a  large  proportion  are  factory 
workers.  It  has  a  large,  new,  well-equipped  building  with 
reading-room,  gymnasium,  showers  and  swimming-pool. 
On  the  upper  floors  are  bed-rooms  which  rent  for  $2  a 
week  up. 

Several  of  the  churches  are  active  in  civic  and  social 
work,  especially  St.  Paul's,  whose  rector,  the  Rev.  J. 
Bradford  Pengelly,  is  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  a 
housing  code.  This  church  is  about  to  build  a  parish 
house,  a  feature  of  which  will  be  a  school  of  civics. 

There  are  several  women's  organizations :  the  Colum- 
bian Club,  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  Genesee 
County,  the  Art  Club,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Women's 
Council.  Of  these  the  last  takes  a  definite  interest  in 
civic  questions  but  it  is  too  young  to  have  had  much  in- 
fluence. The  King's  Daughters  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. This  list  would  be  incomplete  without  the  name 
of  Lucy  Stewart,  who,  though  unorganized,  has  agitated 
for  a  housing  code  until  she  has  made  the  question  one 
of  very  practical  importance  to  busy  men  who  would 
prefer  to  spend  their  time  on  other  things. 

The  government  is  the  old-fashioned  mayor  and  ward 
elected  aldermen  form.  There  are  proposals  to  change 
this  form,  but  no  definite  propaganda  is  now  under  way. 
The  present  mayor,  Earl  F.  Johnson,  is  forceful  and  re- 
spected. The  president  of  the  council  is  one  of  the  leading 
real  estate  men,  one  who  is  dealing  in  high-class  property. 
Both  are  definitely  interested  in  housing  and  the  latter 
expressed  confidence  that  the  housing  code  will  go  through 
this  year.  He  would  forbid  all  building  on  streets  which 
do  not  have  water  and  sewers. 

A  City  Which  Has  Outgrown  Its  Shoes 

WHEN  REMINDED  that  Flint  has  many  built  up  streets 
without  these  and  asked  if  it  may  not  prove  impossible 
to  extend  them  fast  enough  to  meet  the  need,  he  declared 
that  Flint  won't  admit  there  is  anything  it  can't  do.  When 
told  of  one  lot  on  which  six  houses  are  now  being  erected 
and  asked  if  Flint  could  do  the  most  important  thing,  pre- 
vent land  overcrowding,  he  was  not  so  confident. 

The  statistics  of  the  city  engineer's  office  indicate  that 
his  confidence  regarding  sewers  and  water-mains  may  not 
be  justified,  even  though  Flint  has  shown  itself  more  pro- 
gressive than  the  armies  of  Europe  by  using  machinery  in- 
stead of  spades  to  dig  its  trenches.  There  are  some  200 
miles  of  streets  in  the  city.  Of  these  24^  miles  are  paved. 
The  paving  is  now  going  on  at  the  rate  of  from  8  to  10 
miles  a  year. 

Of  sewers  there  are  8o*/£  miles  with  25  miles  more 
proposed  for  1916.  These  are  partly  storm  water,  partly 
sanitary  and  partly  combination.  The  water-mains  do  not 


cover  as  much  territory  as  the  sewers,  but  there  is  a  pro- 
posal to  bond  for  half  a  million  dollars  so  that  they  may 
be  extended  more  rapidly.  The  city  has  already  spent 
$400,000  for  pumping  station,  filtration  plant  and  mains. 

Of  one  city  department  the  people  are  very  proud,  the 
fire  department.  All  of  its  apparatus  is  of  the  latest  de- 
sign and  is  motor  driven  except  one  piece  which  is  kept 
in  the  North  End  where  a  motor  vehicle  might  get  mired 
in  the  mud  roads.  For  this  fire  department  the  city  pays 
$61,385.32  a  year.  For  the  police  department  it  pays  $27,- 
336.29.  For  health  conservation  and  sanitation  it  pays 
$9,169.09.  For  building  inspection  $506.65.  These  are 
figures  from  the  auditor's  report  issued  February  29,  1916. 
Since  then  there  have  been  some  changes ;  for  instance,  the 
building  inspector,  who  also  has  charge  of  the  electrical 
fire-alarm  system,  has  been  given  an  assistant.  But  his 
work  has  increased  out  of  proportion. 

The  Health  Department,  too,  is  undermanned.  Besides 
the  health  officer  who  gives  but  part  time  to  the  work, 
there  are  three  inspectors  and  a  municipal  nurse.  The 


SNATCHES    OF    LEISURE 

Noon  hour  outside  a  Flint  factory 

health  officer  has  been  trying  for  years  to  get  a  system 
of  garbage  collection,  the  purpose  of  which  should  be  the 
removal  of  garbage  instead  of  the  feeding  of  pigs.  The 
present  contract  with  the  owner  of  the  pig  farm  expires 
this  year  and  Dr.  Knapp  hopes  he  can  now  bring  his  six- 
year  campaign  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  retiring 
from  office  leave  behind  a  large  monument  in  the  form 
of  a  reduction  or  incineration  plant  and  several  thousand 
little  monuments  in  the  form  of  clean  "back  yards. 

The  week  before  my  visit  was  clean-up  week  in  Flint 
and  the  city  paid  several  hundred  dollars  to  cart  away 
refuse.  No  one  who  saw  the  back  yards  the  following 
week  would  have  guessed  there  had  been  a  clean-up  week 
without  being  told — that  is.  unless  he  knew  what  those 
back  yards  had  been  like  two  weeks  before. 

As  to  its  schools,  Flint  is  not  quite  sure.  They  have 
been  subjected  to  a  fearful  strain  this  past  year  and  the 
employment  of  extra  teachers  alone  has  caused  an  unex- 
pected expenditure  of  nearly  $20.000.  But  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education  declares  that  a  place  has  been 
found  for  every  child  of  school  age.  This  is  something 
of  an  achievement,  even  though  it  has  necessitated  the 
use  of  thirty  basement  rooms  (though  heated  and  ade- 
quately lighted)  and  of  four  two-room  temporary 
buildings. 
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The  total  attendance  at  the  public  day  schools  in  1914- 
15  was  6,363;  at  the  night  school,  265.  The  total  attend- 
ance at  the  day  schools  in  March  is  this  year,  the  latest 
figures  available  8,799.  The  younger  teachers  are  all 
normal  school  graduates  who  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience before  coming  to  Flint. 

So  far  the  school  buildings  have  not  been  used  gener- 
ally as  social  or  neighborhood  centers  though  the  Board 
of  Education  permits  clubs  to  use  them  if  they  will  pay 
the  janitors  for  overtime. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  there  are  three  Catholic 
parochial  schools,  in  one  of  which  instruction  is  partly 
or  wholly  in  Polish. 

To  the  visitor  in  Flint  who  has  studied  the  older  indus- 
trial cities  of  New  England  the  first  impression  is  almost 
wholly  agreeable.  Instead  of  barren,  dusty  streets  lined 
with  dingy  three-deckers,  he  sees  green,  shady  streets  lined 
with  little  cottages  set  in  pretty  yards.  And  beyond  these 
streets  stretches  a  fertile  almost  level  country  with  room 
for  indefinite  expansion.  Then  he  begins  to  note  details 
significant  of  coming  change.  Houses  are  being  put  on 


MAY    FESTIVAL 

It  is  in  the  prolongation  of  childhood  that  the  greatest 

gains    in     leisure    have    come    to     the    "Mage-earning 

population 

the  rears  of  lots,  multiple  duellings  are  going  up. 

When  he  examines  some  of  the  new  houses  more 
closely,  he  finds  that  they  are  of  flimsy  construction  which 
in  a  few  years  will  cause  discouragement  to  the  owner  and 
lead  to  neglect  and  dilapidation.  He,  of  course,  sees  the 
tar-paper  shacks,  but  they  do  not  impress  him  as  much 
as  the  others,  for  they  are,  or  may  be,  only  temporary. 
The  city  can  well  limit  their  life  to  three  or  four  years 
by  granting  licenses  for  that  length  of  time.  Yet  they 
are  the  things  against  which  local  opinion  is  most  di- 
rected, for  their  undesirableness.  especially  to  those  who 
wish  to  keep  up  land  prices,  is  obvious  now,  and  to  the 
most  casual  observer,  while  the  greater  and  the  enduring 
menace  of  the  large,  crowded  tenement  or  the  pretentious 
but  flimsily  built  dwelling  will  become  obvious  only  after 
the  mischief  can  not  be  remedied. 

Flint  is  thinking  of  today,  with  scarcely  a  thought  of 
tomorrow.  Like  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  the  emperors 
of  France,  what  its  dynamic  citizens  want  and  want  now  is 
?  city  that  will  look  well  from  the  street.  And  by  well,  they 
mean  impressive.  Big  buildings  fill  their  eye.  They  have 
seen  the  larger  cities  from  the  street  and  would  like  to 
have  Flint  resemble  these  larger  cities — look  metropolitan. 
The  men  who  are  doing  the  building  know  of  high  land 


values  in  the  larger  cities,  and  being  interested  primarily 
m  land,  they  see  only  good  in  the  increasing  price  of  lots. 

In  other  words,  those  who  are  controling  the  develop- 
ment of  Flint  have  only  one  angle  on  its  future  develop- 
ment, profits  for  themselves.  They  can  be  reached  to 
some  extent  by  showing  them  that  over-intensive  use  of 
land  will  prove  a  boomerang,  that  crowding  buildings  so 
close  together  that  they  darken  each  other's  windows  will 
depreciate  values.  But  even  this  touches  them  only  lightly, 
for  they  believe  that  this  overcrowding  can  not  soon  be- 
come seriou.i  and  their  concern  is  the  present.  Let  the 
buyer  beware  of  what  his  neighbors  may  do  five  or  ten 
years  hence. 

Meanwhile  the  real  makers  of  Flint,  the  men  whose 
ability  has  built  up  the  great  industry  upon  which  all  else 
depends,  sit  back.  They  are  occupied  with  other  and 
even  more  profitable  concerns.  They  have  an  affection 
for  the  town  in  which  they  made  their  wealth,  but  it  is 
rather  cool  and  platonic.  It  expresses  itself  in  words,  it 
leads  them  to  give  their  "support"  to  "worthy"  move- 
ments, it  leads  them  to  give  two  hours  a  day  for  five  days 
to  securing  members  for  the  Board  of  Commerce,  it  leads 
them  to  speculate  on  what  a  better  form  of  government 
might  do  for  the  city;  but  so  far  it  has  not  led  them  to 
give  the  city  that  keen  and  whole-hearted  service  which 
alone  can  save  it,  can  make  it  all  that  is  capable  of  being. 

Flint  Needs  Builders — As  Well  as  Buildings 

YET  UPON  THEM  rests  the  responsibility.  They  found 
Flint  a  pleasant  little  country  town,  they  are  changing  it 
into  a  city.  They  found  it  an  American  community,  they 
are  changing  it  into  a  cosmopolitan  community.  New  and 
vital  civic  and  social  problems  are  arising  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  their  work,  of  the  work  which  is  bringing  them 
great  wealth,  and  they  find  that  the  calls  upon  their  time 
because  of  these  problems  interfere  with  their  work  of 
getting  more  wealth,  so  they  are  drawing  the  line. 

Have  they  a  moral  right  to  draw  such  a  line?  Have 
they  a  moral  right  to  concentrate  upon  that  part  of  their 
work  which  yields  the  greatest  profits  and  either  disre- 
gard or  give  only  shreds  of  attention  to  the  other  part, 
the  part  which  means  the  making  or  the  wrecking  of 
their  city?  For  the  building  of  Flint,  every  phase  of  it, 
is  their  work.  They  made  the  town  grow  from  13,103 
population  in  1900  to  38,550  in  1910;  to  65,000  or  70,000 
in  1916.  They  have  made  a  city.  But  ten  years  from  now 
they  will  have  small  cause  for  pride  in  their  achievement 
unless  they  make  the  development  of  their  city  a  serious 
part  of  their  work.  Perhaps,  through  the  re-organized 
Board  of  Commerce,  they  will.  Not  that  they  can  be- 
come autocrats  and  impose  their  will  upon  the  community, 
but  that  they  may  identify  themselves  with  the  community 
in  all  its  aspirations  and  endeavors.  A  group  that  stands 
aloof  may  have  great  power  though  there  are  limits  to 
that  power  even  in  a  legalized  autocracy.  But  a  com- 
munity deprived  of  the  active  and  earnest  cooperation  of 
its  leaders,  its  "big  men,"  as  are  some  of  the  eastern  man- 
ufacturing towns  whose  "big  men"  are  absentees,  pro- 
gresses haltingly. 

It  is  leadership,  vision,  confidence  that  the  "big  men" 
of  Flint  can  give  their  city.  But  they  can  give  these  only 
if  they  admit  they  have  no  monopoly  of  them,  that  while 
they  are  leaders,  have  vision,  inspire  confidence,  there  are 
others,  not  so  successful  in  a  business  way,  who  also  pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  leadership  and  vision  and  the  ability 
to  inspire  confidence  in  ways  that  supplement  theirs.  The 
building  of  a  city  is  a  work  for  all  its  people. 
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IF  you  were  sailing  over  Belgium  in  an  aeroplane  to- 
day, you  would  look  down  upon  a  rolling  beautiful 
country  of  ripening  harvests  and  green  hills ;  of  a 
glittering  network  of  quiet  canals;  of  white,  tree- 
bordered  highways ;  of  close-set  teeming  cities  and  towns 
and  country  villages.  Here  and  there  you  would  see  the 
blackened  ruins  of  a  town  which  two  years  ago  was  astir 
with  life  and  industry,  or  desolated  sections  of  cities 
where  crumbling  walls  and  heaps  of  debris  suggest  some 
monstrous  blight  which  has  attacked  and  partly  destroyed 
a  thriving  community. 

You  would  doubtless  express  surprise  at  the  absence  of 
that  all-embracing  desolation  of  which  a  vivid  mental 
picture  has  been  indelibly  etched  upon  the  imagination  of 
the  world  by  stories  of  Belgium's  suffering  and  humilia- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  invader,  stories  which  have  filled 
the  public  prints  and  have  awakened  the  profoundest  sym- 
pathy of  mankind.  But,  although  the  mental  picture  of 
concrete  destruction  which  has  been  given  to  the  world 
has  conveyed  an  impression  not  entirely  supported  by  the 
facts,  the  picture  of  a  smiling  land  of  peace  and  prosperity 
which  you  would  obtain  from  a  swift  flight  overhead, 
would  be  no  less  misleading. 

A  closer  view  and  more  intimate  study  of  conditions 
would  show  you  a  Belgium  stagnant,  depressed,  idle.  You 
would  note  that  the  chimneys  of  her  factories  are  smoke- 
less; that  silence  has  taken  the  place  of  the  roar  of  ma- 
chinery. True,  you  would  find  the  soil  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  but  Belgium  is  primarily  a  manufacturing 
country.  Her  prosperity  is  based  not  on  agriculture  but 
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upon  the  production  of  her  mills  and  mines.  Her  people 
live  chiefly  in  her  cities.  In  normal  times  Belgium  produces 
from  her  farms  less  than  one-half  of  the  food  which  her 
people  consume. 

For  these  reasons,  your  closer  view  would  show  you  the 
people  of  Belgium  going  listlessly  about  the  streets,  with- 
out employment,  with  little  to  do  save  brood  over  their 
wrongs  or  look  forward  to  the  daily  issue  of  food  provided 
by  the  bounty  of  the  world.  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"  is  a  prayer  which  has  come  to  have  a  very  literal 
application  for  the  Belgium  people. 

While  Belgium's  plight  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  she  is  wholly  within  the  power  of  an  enemy  country 
and  is  ruled  by  an  iron-handed  despotism,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  examine  briefly  some  of  the  factors  whose  com- 
bined influences  account  for  the  conditions  which  prevail 
at  present  within  her  borders. 

As  a  manufacturing  country,  Belgium  must  import 
much  of  the  raw  material  which  her  mills  require  and 
must  export  the  product  of  her  industries.  Restrictions 
which  the  Germans  have  placed  upon  the  operation  of 
railways  and  canals,  post  office,  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems,  and  upon  freedom  of  movement  of  the  people, 
have  throttled  the  usual  and  necessary  processes  of  manu- 
facture and  commerce.  To  those  handicaps  within  the 
country  have  been  added  the  restrictions  of  the  blockade 
maintained  by  the  entente  Allies,  for  it  must  be  understood 
that  with  the  exception  of  relief  supplies,  the  operation 
of  this  blockade  serves  as  completely  to  prevent  all  ex- 
ports and  imports  by  Belgium  as  by  Germany  herself. 
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Belgium  is  thus  bound  hand  and  foot  by  her  friends  as 
well  as  by  her  enemies. 

Complete  comprehension  of  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial paralysis  of  the  country  must  include  a  knowledge 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Belgian  people  themselves.  The  en- 
tire population  is  united  in  what  may  be  called  a  passive 
strike.  Employes  in  government  railway  shops  and  on 
trains,  in  postal  and  telegraph  service  and  in  telephone  ex- 
changes, have  refused  to  continue  at  these  occupations  on 
the  ground  that  their  work  would  chiefly  serve  the  enemy 
and  that  their  refusal  to  work  compels  the  Germans  to 
withdraw  soldiers  from  the  front  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  the  public  utilities. 

The  result  of  this  national  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Belgians  is  that  the  Germans  detail  a  few  hundred  soldiers 
to  operate  the  utilities  just  so  far  as  is  required  by  their 
own  needs,  while  the  people  of  Belgium  see  their  in- 
dustry and  commerce  and  social  institutions  prostrate, 
through  lack  of  means  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion. 

Passive  Resistance 

THIS  ATTITUDE  of  the  people  is  encouraged  by  the  Bel- 
gian government  and  in  general  by  leading  men  of  the 
country.  The  government  has  undertaken  to  continue  the 
salaries  and  wages  of  employes  of  the  railway,  telegraph, 
telephone  and  post  office  services,  thus  enabling  these  em- 
ployes to  support  themselves  in  idleness  and  consequently 
to  defy  the  demands  of  the  Germans  that  they  return  to 
their  usual  occupations. 

The  attempts  of  the  German  authorities  to  compel  them 
so  to  do  in  connection  with  the  public  utilities,  have  led 
to  repeated  emergencies  close  to  serious  disorder.  These 
attempts  have  usually  taken  the  form  of  threats  to  cut  off 
the  food  supplies  from  those  workmen  who  refused  the 
employment  offered  them.  The  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium,  which  provides  all  food  products  permitted  to 
enter  Belgium,  has  prevented  the  German  authorities  from 
carrying-out  their  coercive  measures  by  refusing  to  accede 


to  the  plans  for  cutting  off  food  issues  to  men  who  decline 
to  work. 

The  most  notable  of  these  attempts  to  compel  the  Bel- 
gian workmen  to  return  to  their  former  occupations  oc- 
curred in  the  city  of  Malines  in  1915.  Malines  is  the  site 
of  extensive  railway  repair  shops,  and  as  the  operation  of 
the  railways  by  the  German  authorities  was  steadily  re- 
ducing the  available  rolling  stock  through  accidents  and 
through  natural  wear,  the  German  government  decided 
that  Belgian  workmen,  formerly  employed  in  the  railway 
shops,  should  be  forced  back  into  the  service.  According- 
ly an  order  was  issued  that  no  more  food  could  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  relief  committees  in  Malines  until  the  men 
had  returned  to  their  work  in  the  shops. 

Farmers  and  gardeners  were  forbidden  to  bring  in  their 
products,  and  no  inhabitant  was  to  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  city.  Sentinels  were  posted  about  the  outskirts  and  a 
barbed  wire  barrier  was  erected  around  the  city  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  the  decree.  This  drastic  measure  was 
met  by  open  defiance  and  for  a  short  time  the  situation 
was  tense  and  filled  with  tragic  possibilities. 

At  this  point  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
interfered  by  declining  to  permit  the  regular  and  sys- 
tematic distribution  of  relief  supplies,  which  it  had  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country,  to  be  interrupted  in  this 
manner.  It  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain,  with  whose 
consent  its  operations  were  carried  on,  would  not  permit 
its  work  to  continue  in  any  part  of  Belgium,  if  it  was  to 
be  subject  to  control  by  the  local  military  government. 
The  German  authorities,  not  wishing  to  terminate  the 
work  of  the  commission  or  to  precipitate  violence  such 
as  seemed  imminent  in  Malines,  withdrew  its  order. 

Quite  aside  from  the  operation  of  the  commercial  in- 
dustries of  Belgium,  a  great  opportunity  for  employment 
was  to  be  found  in  repairing  and  rebuilding  homes  de- 
stroyed at  the  time  of  the  German  invasion;  in  mending 
and  rebuilding  roads,  repairing  canal  dykes,  clearing 
canals  of  the  debris  of  broken  bridges,  and  in  removing 
the  tottering  walls  and  heaps  of  rubbish  which  the  invad- 
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RED  CROSS  WORKERS  IN  NIEUPORT's  RUINS 

The  shells  from  the  German  guns  were  still  falling  into  Nieuport  when  this  photo  showing 
a  group  of  Red  Cross  workers  was  made.     They  are  searching  the  ruins  of  the  town  for 

those  who  may  need  their  help 
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ing  army  had  left  in  its  wake.  A  strong  disinclination  to 
undertake  this  work  of  clearing  away,  repairing,  and  re- 
building, was  found  to  exist  in  all  parts  of  Belgium.  Local 
Belgian  authorities  in  the  cities  compelled  the  clearing 
away  of  debris  which  blocked  the  streets,  and  certain  co- 
operative organizations  encouraged  their  members  to  un- 
dertake the  repair  of  their  homes ;  but  in  general,  the 
prevailing  sentiment  opposed  any  measures  of  rehabilita- 
tion or  reconstruction. 

This  unwillingness  to  begin  restorative  measures  is 
traceable  to  several  causes.  One  important  element  in 
this  situation  has  been  the  belief  that  the  German  armies, 
which  had  passed  on  to  the  westward  edge  of  Belgium, 
are  certain  to  be  driven  back  by  the  armies  of  the  Allies, 
and  that  when  this  retreat  occurs,  the  fleeing  German 
armies,  embittered  by  defeat,  will  again  devastate  Belgium, 
Hence  it  is  held  by  some,  any  expenditure  of  money  and 
effort  in  the  interval,  for  the  restoration  of  Belgian  homes 
is  bound  to  be  lost.  As  a  reason  for  inaction  this  belief 
has  become  less  influential  as  the  months  have  passed, 
and  a  gradually  increasing  number  of  Belgians  have  un- 
dertaken to  repair  or  rebuild  their  homes. 

It  has  also  been  a  common  belief  in  Belgium  that  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  Germany  will  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
very  large  indemnity  to  Belgium,  as  reimbursement  for 
the  destruction  of  property  caused  by  military  operations. 
Each  individual  Belgian  has  hope  that  through  this  pros- 
pective indemnity  he  may  in  time  be  reimbursed  for  his 
own  losses;  and  he  has  calculated  that  if  he  leaves  the 
ruins  of  his  home  and  outbuildings  in  the  exact  condition 
in  which  they  were  left  by  the  destroyers,  he  will  have  a 
better  opportunity  to  obtain  full  reimbursement  than  if  he 
obliterates  the  evidences  of  destruction  by  clearing  up  his 
premises  and  rebuilding  his  home. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  prevailing  condition  of  idle- 
ness and  stagnation  in  Belgium  is  due  to  a  combination  of 
causes,  some  of  which  are  simple  and  concrete,  and  others 
psychological  and  more  or  less  obscure.  The  Germans 
have  been  blunt  and  tactless  in  their  relations  with  over- 
wrought and  bitter  Belgium,  while  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment and  Great  Britain,  jealous  of  political  advantages 
and  declining  to  sacrifice  them  for  the  sake  of  the  present 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  Belgian  population,  have  en- 
couraged among  the  people  fear  and  hatred  and  an  atti- 
tude hostile  to  the  acceptance  of  conditions  under  which 
nevertheless  they  must  live. 

Belgium  By  No  Means  Depopulated 

IN  ANY  DISCUSSION  of  conditions  in  Belgium  two  years 
after  the  /beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  important  that  we 
shall  understand  that  we  are  not  discussing  a  depopulated 
country.  The  latest  statistics  show  that  Belgium's  popu- 
lation prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  substantially 
7,500,000;  today  it  is  conservatively  estimated  •  that  the 
population  is  about  7,000,000. 

When  the  invading  army  swept  across  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  country  in  August,  1914,  panic  seized 
the  people,  who  fled  westward  into  those  sections  of  the 
country  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  safe  from  the  enemy's 
reach.  After  the  fall  of  the  city  of  Liege  and  the  taking 
of  Louvain,  the  people  turned  toward  the  friendly  coun- 
tries in  the  north  and  west.  Many  fled  into  France,  but 
the  chief  stream  of  refugees  moved  northward  into  Hol- 
land. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  1,000,000  Belgium  refugees 
crossed  the  boundaries  of  their  country  in  flight.  Of 


this  number  probably  800,000  entered  Holland;  many  of 
whom  went  on  to  England.  Holland,  with  boundless  hos- 
pitality, opened  her  arms  to  the  refugees  and  took  them 
into  her  homes.  In  England  and  France,  as  well,  the 
refugees  received  sympathy  and  protection,  but  partly  be- 
cause of  ancient  ties  of  kindred  and  language  and  similar- 
ity of  custom,  and  partly  because  of  proximity,  it  came 
about  that  upon  Holland  fell  the  chief  burden  of  provid- 
ing shelter  and  comfort  for  the  fugitives. 

After  the  invading  army  had  crossed  Belgium,  stable 
forms  of  government  were  established  by  the  conquerors, 
order  was  restored  and  a  semblance  of  normal  life  reap- 
peared. Thereupon  the  refugees  began  returning.  Of 
those  who  had  fled,  probably  one-half  returned  during 
the  succeeding  twelve  months ;  and  though  many  still  re- 
main in  Holland,  England  and  France,  the  actual  diminu- 
tion in  the  population  of  Belgium  is  scarcely  perceptible 
at  the  end  of  two  years  of  war. 

On  a  Scale  Hitherto  Unknown 

THE  PROBLEM  of  relief  in  Belgium,  therefore,  involves 
the  question  of  providing  food  and  clothing  for  a  nation 
of  approximately  7,000,000  persons,  who  are  without  the 
facilities  for  self-support.  If  the  relief  operation  has  been 
efficient  and  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  never  before  known 
so  the  condition  that  called  for  it  is  unique  in  the  world's 
history.  With  all  the  characteristics  of  a  huge  emergency 
situation,  such  as  might  result  from  a  vast  natural  calam- 
ity, it  yet  became  necessary  to  contemplate  the  organiza- 
tion of  relief  measures  in  a  manner  to  continue  over  an 
extended  and  indefinite  period  of  time. 

Belgium  is  not  an  agricultural  country.  Only  25  per 
cent  of  its  population  engages  in  agriculture.  The  small 
stocks  of  food-stuffs  on  hand  had  been  largely  confiscated 
by  the  invading  armies.  In  consequence,  Belgium  found 
herself  suddenly  facing  starvation,  with  neither  resources 
for  obtaining  food  nor  facilities  for  transporting  it  as  a 
means  of  meeting  the  situation. 

As  further  defining  the  magnitude  of  the  relief  prob- 
lem, a  competent  Belgian  committee,  after  careful  study, 
estimated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  import  into  Bel- 
gium 80,000  tons  of  food  supplies  each  month,  as  the 
minimum  amount  required  to  prevent  the  serious  under- 
mining the  health  and  disease-resisting  power  of  the 
people.  Since  no  adjacent  country  had  a  sufficient  supply 
of  foodstuffs  to  justify  an  attempt  to  supply  Belgium's 
need,  it  became  evident  that  the  relief  organization  to  be 
formed  must  be  competent,  not  alone  to  distribute  food 
among  the  population  of  Belgium,  but,  as  well,  to  or- 
ganize and  maintain  machinery  for  the  purchase  of  food 
in  distant  countries,  for  its  transport  by  land  and  sea  into 
Belgium,  and  its  delivery  there  to  distributing  agents. 

A  group  of  leading  citizens  of  Belgium  formed  itself 
into  an  organization  which  took  the  name  Comitc 
Nationale  de  Secours  et  d'  Alimentation,  but  which  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  Belgium  National  Relief  Commit- 
tee. This  Committee,  with  M.  Solvay,  a  prominent  and 
philanthropic  manufacturer,  as  president,  and  with  M. 
Emil  Francqui,  a  leading  banker,  as  chairman  of  its 
executive  committee,  promptly  undertook  to  organize  re- 
lief measures  with  which  to  meet  the  emergency  which 
followed  the  invasion. 

The  German  military  authorities  thereupon  authorized 
M.  Francqui,  with  one  or  two  companions  to  travel  to 
England  in  an  effort  to  obtain  food  supplies  from  that 
country  or  to  arrange  for  obtaining  supplies  from  the 
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United  States.  In  London,  M.  Francqui  called  upon  the 
American  Ambassador,  Walter  Hines  Page,  explained 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  Belgium  and  sought  Mr. 
Page's  assistance  in  obtaining  supplies  of  food  from  the 
L'nited  States. 

At  this  point  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  momen- 
tary diversion.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  a  young  American  engineer,  was  living  in  China, 
where  he  had  charge  of  extensive  mining  and  transporta- 
tion interests  for  a  large  corporation.  One  day  a  man 
walked  into  his  office  and  announced  that  he  represented 
a  group  of  capitalists  which  had  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  corporation  and  that  he  had  come  to  take 
charge  of  the  interests  of  the  corporation  in  China. 

Mr.  Hoover  had  received  no  previous  notification  of 
this  change  in  control,  but  being  resourceful  and  quick- 
witted, he  proceeded  to  point  out  to  his  successor  the 
efficient  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  corporation 


committee  of  Americans  resident  in  London  was  formed 
to  assist  its  fellow-countrymen  by  providing  them  with 
food  and  lodgings  and  with  railway  and  ocean  trans- 
portation to  enable  them  to  reach  home.  The  chairman 
of  this  American  committee  in  London  was  Mr.  Hoover, 
who  administered  its  complex  and  trying  affairs  in  a 
manner  which  won  universal  commendation. 

When  M.  Francqui  called  upon  the  American  Am- 
bassador in  London  with  a  request  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  the  importation  of  food  from  the  United  States 
and  its  distribution  in  Belgium,  Mr.  Page  promptly  re- 
plied that  he  had  already  anticipated  this  matter  and  had 
selected  a  capable  man  for  the  head  of  an  American  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Hoover  was  thereupon  called  to  the  Embassy 
by  telephone,  walked  into  the  Ambassador's  room  and 
found  himself  introduced  to  M.  Francqui.  After  a  mo- 
ment of  tense  silence  both  men  showed  their  true  caliber 
by  throwing  aside  personal  considerations.  Grasping  each 
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An  Ostend  fishing  smack  with  its  human  cargo  of  Belgian  refugees  lying  in  "Dover  harbor. 
This  was  only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  similar  sights 


and  to  argue  therefrom  that  it  would  be  a  business  mis- 
take to  displace  him.  The  newcomer  was  so  impressed  by 
Mr.  Hoover's  statement  of  the  case  that  he  consented  to 
retain  the  latter  as  a  joint  director  with  himself.  The  two 
men,  both  of  great  ability  and  dominating  personality, 
worked  together  with  some  measure  of  success  for  about 
six  months.  A  sharp  disagreement  then  occurred,  accom- 
panied by  heat  and  bitterness  on  both  sides,  whereupon 
Mr.  Hoover  resigned  his  position  and  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

The  man  who  thus  supplanted  Mr.  Hoover  was  M. 
Emil  Francqui,  head  of  the  Societe  Generale,  one  of  the 
largest  banking  institutions  in  Belgium.  Later  Mr. 
Hoover,  whose  mining  and  engineering  interests  extended 
into  many  countries,  removed  from  California  to  London, 
the  better  to  direct  his  business  affairs. 

When  the  European  war  broke  out,  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans traveling  in  Europe  found  themselves  unable  to  ob- 
tain funds  necessary  to  return  to  the  United  States.  A 


other  by  the  hand  they  explained  briefly  to  Mr.  Page 
their  former  acquaintance  and  association  and  their  dis- 
agreement and  parting  in  anger,  but  each  stated  that  he 
recognized  in  the  other  a  man  worthy  of  the  great  under- 
taking which  lay  before  them. 

Thus  originated  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium, 
with  Herbert  C.  Hoover  as  its  chairman  and  dominating 
spirit ;  and  the  Belgian  National  Relief  Committee,  under 
the  leadership  of  Emil  Francqui ;  and  the  arrangement 
by  which  these  two  great  organizations,  working  together, 
put  into  effective  operation  measures  for  feeding  seven 
million  people  in  Belgium. 

Under  the  plan  then  formed,  the  Commission  for  Re- 
lief in  Belgium  undertook  to  obtain  from  neutral  coun- 
tries the  80,000  tons  of  food  required  each  month  for  the 
Belgian  people ;  to  transport  this  food  from  across  the 
seas  to  Rotterdam ;  to  trans-ship  it  at  Rotterdam  from 
ocean  steamers  to  barges,  and  distribute  it  to  warehouses 
in  various  Belgian  cities  through  the  remarkable  system 
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REFUGEES  SEEKING   SAFETY  IN   HOLLAND 

The  exodus  of  refugees  from  Antwerp  passing  through  Rosendaal  in  Holland 


of  canals  which  extends  from  Holland  into  every  section 
of  Belgian  territory. 

In  order  to  safeguard  this  operation,  England  and  Ger- 
many agreed  that  no  other  agency  should  be  permitted  to 
import  supplies  of  any  character  into  Belgium.  Ships 
bearing  the  cargoes  of  the  commission  were  to  fly  a  special 
flag,  which  would  insure  them  immunity  from  British 
navy  and  German  submarines. 

The  Belgian  National  Relief  Committee,  for  its  part, 
created  the  machinery  for  distributing  the  supplies  from 
the  commission's  warehouses  in  Belgium  to  the  popula- 
tion. The  organization  by  which  this  distribution  is  car- 
ried on  is  no  less  efficient  and  scarcely  less  noteworthy 
than  that  of  the  Commission.  By  an  ingenious  and  effective 
arrangement,  food  is  sold  to  those  able  to  pay  and  given 
to  those  who  cannot  pay.  The  money  received  from  the 
sale  of  supplies  is  used  in«part  for  the  purchase  of  other 
supplies  which  can  be  obtained  in  Belgium ;  in  part  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  and  wages  of  employes  of  the  Belgian 
government,  who,  as  has  been  said,  continue  to  receive 
regularly  the  compensation  which  they  formerly  earned 
in  operating  railways,  post  office,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone systems,  in  teaching  the  schools  and  in  discharging 
the  duties  connected  with  the  public  service  of  munici- 
palities and  communes. 

The  operations  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium and  the  Belgian  National  Relief  Committee  far  ex- 
ceed in  extent  and  complexity  any  other  relief  operation 
ever  undertaken  by  private  initiative  and  resource.  With 
the  passing  of  time,  the  number  of  Belgians  for  whom 
food  must  be  provided  has  increased.  The  commission 
and  the  Belgian  committee  have  extended  their  work  to 
include  also  that  portion  of  northern  France  held  by  the 
Teutonic  forces.  Now,  after  two  years  of  war.  these 
agencies  are  providing  food  for  about  ten  million  persons. 
This  requires  the  importation  of  about  120,000  tons  of 
food  each  month  and  involves  a  monthly  expenditure  by 
the  Commission  of  about  $10,000,000. 

A  comparatively  small  part  of  the  money  necessary  to 
maintain  this  vast  enterprise  has  been  contributed  by  the 
people  of  neutral  countries.  From  the  United  States  the 


contributions  in  money  and  in  supplies  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing have  reached  an  aggregate  of  probably  fifteen  million 
dollars,  a  sum  which  far  exceeds  that  contributed  by  any 
other  neutral  country.  The  chief  part  of  the  money  re- 
quired has  been  provided  by  the  Belgian  government  and 
by  the  governments  of  England  and  France. 

To  grasp  the  impressive  magnitude  of  the  task  which 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  is  performing, 
one  should  visit  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  upon  which  con- 
verge the  ships  of  the  great  fleet  which  bring  from  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  cargoes  of  wheat  and  flour 
and  meat  and  milk  and  clothing.  An  average  of  about 
one  ship'each  second  day  must  reach  the  harbor  in  Rotter- 
dam and  discharge  its  cargo  into  the  waiting  barges,  in 
order  that  the  people  of  Belgium  and  northern  France 
may  be  fed.  The  gathering  together  of  supplies  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  Spain,  the  East  Indies, 
Scandinavia  and  other  distant  lands,  and  the  charter  of 
the  ships  and  their  loading  and  sailing  in  such  order  as 
to  maintain  a  steady  procession  through  the  English 
Channel  and  into  the  port  of  Rotterdam,  constitute  a 
supreme  triumph  of  business  organization. 

Easy  Access  to  Belgium 

THE  MEN  who  have  built  up  and  directed  this  organiza- 
tion, as  well  as  those  responsible  for  the  Belgian  National 
Relief  Committee,  have  given  their  services  from  the  be- 
ginning without  compensation. 

During  the  month  of  December,  1914,  the  American 
commission  of  which  I  was  a  member  traveled  much  about 
Belgium  and  northern  France.  No  attempt  was  made  by 
the  German  authorities  to  restrict  our  movements,  except 
that  we  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  zone  of  actual 
military  operations  which  bounds  Belgium,  and  the  oc- 
cupied part  of  France  upon  the  west  and  south.  The 
members  of  our  party  traveled  together  or  separately  and 
talked  freely  with  the  Belgian  people  everywhere.  We 
investigated  relief  methods,  familiarized  ourselves  with 
the  conditions  under  which  the  people  were  living  and 
heard  their  version  of  the  conduct  of  the  German  army 
and  the  German  soldiers  during  the  terrible  days  of  in- 
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vasion,  bloodshed  and  destruction.  From  German  officers 
and  soldiers  we  heard  the  Teutonic  version  of  what  had 
occurred  and  the  reasons  which  incited  their  stern  meas- 
ures of  reprisal. 

How  Villages  and  Homes  Have  Fared 

IN  THE  COURSE  of  this  month  of  travel  and  observation 
in  Belgium,  our  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
losses  to  tangible  property  resulting  from  the  invasion, 
consisted  of  two  classes,  one  of  buildings  burned  or  shat- 
tered by  bombardment;  the  other,  of  houses  which  were 
not  destroyed  but  which  were  described  in  an  official  Bel- 
gian report  as  "damaged  and  pillaged."  The  losses  of  the 
first  class  were  smaller  than  we  had  expected  to  find ;  the 
losses  of  the  second  class  exceeded  our  expectations. 

No  large  city  lost  more  than  a  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  its  buildings  by  bombardment  or  fire.  Louvain, 
the  heaviest  sufferer  among  the  larger  cities,  lost  about 
eleven  hundred  buildings  out  of  a  total  of  probably  ten 
thousand  buildings,  or  more.  Many  villages  and  small 
towns  suffered  more  severely  in  proportion  to  size. 
Dinant,  with  a  population  of  probably  five  thousand,  was 
almost  completely  destroyed,  largely  as  a  result  of  heavy 
fighting  within  its  streets.  Vise  was  totally  destroyed. 

Thus  the  destruction  of  buildings,  while  in  the  aggre- 
gate large,  was  small  compared  to  the  number  remaining 
intact.  A  report  prepared  by  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Province  of  Brabant  a  few  months  after  the 
invasion  of  Belgium,  will  illustrate  this  point.  This  re- 
port shows  that  in  the  Province,  which  contains  the  cities 
of  Brussels,  Louvain  and  many  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  approximately  one  and 
one-half  million,  the  number  of  buildings  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  invasion  was  5,842.  It  is  roughly  estimated  that 
the  total  number  of  buildings  in  the  Province  of  Brabant 
prior  to  the  invasion  was  about  275,000. 

This  same  report  contained  the  statement  that  within 
the  Province  16,000  houses  had  been  damaged  and  pil- 
laged. My  own  personal  observation  of  houses  "damaged 
and  pillaged,"  while  actually  limited  to  a  few  hundred 


instances,  ranged  over  many  communities  and  may  per- 
haps afford  a  fairly  reliable  index  to  the  condition  indi- 
cated by  that  descriptive  phrase. 

"Damaged  and  pillaged,"  so  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tended, usually  described  a  house  which  had  not  been 
damaged  by  fire  or  fighting,  but  which  had  been  injured 
by  haste  or  the  wanton  conduct  of  pillagers.  Windows 
and  doors  were  commonly  shattered,  mirrors  broken, 
lighting  and  plumbing  fixtures  twisted  and  torn  from 
walls  and  ceiling,  furniture  broken  to  pieces,  dishes  and 
glassware  reduced  to  heaps  of  fragments,  and  safes  used 
for  the  protection  of  money  or  other  valuables,  broken 
open  and  emptied.  In  stores  and  shops  the  stocks  had 
usually  been  pulled  down  and  those  not  carried  away,  were 
frequently  left  in  heaps  on  the  floor — containers  open, 
contents  scattered,  bolts  of  cloth  unwound  and  trampled 
by  dirty  boots.  In  the  aggregate,  the  losses  caused 
by  "damage  and  pillage"  were  very  great,  although  they 
seldom  involved  serious  injury  to  the  houses,  which 
as  a  rule,  were  reoccupied  by  their  tenants  after 
the  restoration  of  orderly  government.  , 

The  world  is  familiar  with  stories  of  the  atrocities 
charged  against  the  German  army  in  Belgium.  In  our 
travels  in  Belgium  many  of  these  stories  came  to  our  ears. 
In  time  we  came  to  feel  that  a  fair  consideration  of  these 
reports  required  a  careful  discrimination  between  the  con- 
duct of  individual  German  soldiers,  and  those  operations 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  army  officers  in  accord- 
ance with  a  deliberately  adopted  military  policy. 

Approaching  this  subject  in  accordance  with  this  idea, 
we  should  classify  the  stories  of  mutilations,  violations  of 
women,  killing  of  women  and  children,  etc.,  as  belonging 
in  the  category  chargeable  against  individual  soldiers.  It 
is  inevitable  that  in  a  great  army  there  must  be  many 
individuals  of  reckless  and  criminal  character,  who  when 
opportunity  offers,  will  gratify  their  lawless  passions.  The 
stories  of  individual  atrocities  in  Belgium,  which  have 
shocked  the  world,  we  found  difficult  to  verify.  While 
it  is  probable  that  such  atrocities  were  occasionally  com- 
mitted, I  personally  came  in  contact  with  no  instance  of 


BELGIAN  REFUGEE  CAMP  IN  HOLLAND 

Here  at  Bergen-op-Zoorn  and  elsewhere  such  companies  of  refugees  as  shown  in  the  preceding  pictures,  were  given 

shelter  and  sustenance 
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that  character  during  my  travels  about  Belgium;  nor  did 
I  discuss  this  subject  with  any  person  who  had  himself 
come  in  contact  with  such  an  instance. 

In  my  opinion  the  verdict  of  history  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  German  army  in  Belgium  will  give  little  heed  to 
these  horrifying  stories  of  individual  crime.  The  his- 
torian will  be  more  interested  in  a  study  of  the  drastic 
policy  according  to  which  the  invading  army  laid  a  hand 
of  savage  punishment  upon  certain  Belgian  communities, 
in  part  because  the  civil  population  of  those  communities 
resisted  the  incoming  troops,  and  in  part  for  the  purpose 
of  deterring  other  communities,  later  to  be  invaded,  from 
adopting  similar  tactics. 

On  the  theory  that  a  conquered  country  must  support 
the  army  which  is  required  to  hold  it  in  subjection,  the 
German  authorities  early  began  exacting  heavy  tribute 
from  various  cities  and  provinces.  After  a  time  these 
scattered  exactions  were  discontinued  with  occasional  ex- 
ceptions in  the  form  of  fines  in  punishment  for  offenses, 
and  a  monthly  tribute  of  40,000,000  francs  (about  $8,000,- 
000)  was  levied  upon  the  entire  country.  The  payment  of 
this  sum  has  been  rigidly  and  promptly  exacted  each 
month  from  a  group  of  bankers  and  capitalists  in  Brus- 
sels. 

Chafing  under  the  severe  rule  of  the  conqueror;  its  re- 
sources strained  by  such  enforced  payment  of  tribute  and 
by  the  seizing  of  accumulated  stocks  of  raw  materials  and 
manufactured  products;  its  commerce  and  industry  dead; 
its  population  sullen,  discontented  and  idle — it  is  no 
wonder  that  Belgium  lies  under  a  heavy  pall  of  depres- 
sion. 

One  of  the  few  ameliorating  influences  which  touch 
and  soften  the  life  of  the  people  is  their  sense  of  affec- 
tion and  gratitude  to  America  for  her  sympathy  and  help- 
fulness at  this  time  of  trial.  The  feeling  of  the  Belgians 
toward  the  United  States  is  expressed  constantly  and  in 
innumerable  ways.  The  children  in  the  schools  have  writ- 
ten thousands  of  essays  about  the  American  sympathy 
and  help.  They  have  written  many  thousand  letters. 


couched  in  terms  of  warm  appreciation,  and  these  letters 
have  been  gathered  together,  bound  in  permanent  form 
and  presented  to  the  representatives  of  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

Skilled  workmen  have  manufactured  beautiful  and 
valuable  mementoes  to  be  presented  to  Americans  as  an 
expression  of  their  gratitude.  A  prominent  citizen  of 
Brussels  informed  me  that  already  plans  had  been  con- 
sidered for  the  erection  of  a  splendid  monument,  after 
the  war  is  over,  in  memory  of  the  generous  help  which 
has  come  from  America,  and  he  took  me  to  a  beautiful 
spot  in  Brussels,  which  he  said  had  already  been  selected 
as  its  site.  A  movement  was  undertaken  to  celebrate 
Washington's  Birthday  in  Brussels  as  an  expression  of 
regard  for  America,  and  the  fact  that,  by  a  slight  mistake 
in  dates,  the  celebration  was  held  on  St.  Valentine's  Day 
instead  of  on  Washington's  Birthday,  did  not  in  any  way 
detract  from  the  spirit  or  purpose  of  the  occasion. 

In  going  about  Belgium,  studying  her  natural  resources, 
her  commercial  and  industrial  development  and  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  her  people,  an  observer  senses  the 
great  and  unbroken  strength  of  the  nation.  If  Belgium 
is  freed  from  the  rule  of  the  conqueror  and  given  an 
untrammeled  opportunity  to  return  to  the  conduct  of  he: 
own  affairs,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  her  re- 
bound will  follow  almost  with  the  swiftness  of  a  tightly 
coiled  steel  spring  suddenly  loosed. 

Some  apprehension  may  be  felt  lest,  like  a  spring 
which  has  been  coiled  too  long,  the  Belgian  people,  if 
held  too  long  in  idleness  and  stagnation,  may  lose  their 
resilience.  It  is  in  fact  to  be  expected  that  the  prolonged 
inactivity  of  the  majority  of  the  Belgian  population  must 
have  a  tendency  to  weaken  the  moral  and  industrial  fiber 
of  the  people.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  however,  that  this 
result  will  be  sufficient  to  retard  materially  the  restoration 
of  the  country,  in  comparison  with  the  stimulus  of  the 
great  sense  of  release  and  freedom  which  must  follow 
the  return  of  Belgium  to  full  control  of  her  own  govern- 
ment. 


The  Public  School 

By  Edith  Houghton  Hooker 


A  GREAT  deal  is  said  first  and  last,  by  reformers 
nowadays,  and  here  even  some  doctors  come 
in,  of  the  need  of  more  extensive  education  on 
the  subject  of  social  hygiene.     People  are  be- 
ginning finally  to  realize  that  the  kind  of  physiology  that 
is  so  carefully  expurgated  as  to  eliminate  all  mention  of 
sex,  is  hardly  suitable  for  teaching  outside  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden.    One  of  the  most  vital  and  interesting  functions 
of  organic  life  is  reproduction,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  race,  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  life  of  the  organism 
is  of  equal  importance. 

Most  of  this  mention  of  more  extensive  education  re- 
fers strictly  to  the  training  that  the  child  gets  in  the  home 
or  in  the  organized  school.  He  is  supposed  to  be  edu- 
cated, by  his  parents  or  by  his  teachers,  strictly  within  lim- 
its, even  within  exact  boundaries  of  time.  The  fact  that 
education  is  a  continuous,  uninterruptable  process,  going 
on  relentlessly  through  all  the  waking  hours  of  the  day 
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SOME  MEDICAL  CASE  HISTORIES 


and  night,  is  forgotten.  We  do  not  get  our  education,  even 
the  most  important  part  of  it,  in  the  home,  or  in  the  school, 
or  in  the  church. 

Our  titular  teachers,  even  our  parents,  play  a  compara- 
tively small  part  in  the  average  instance,  in  our  mental  de- 
velopment. Experience  is  not  only  the  best  teacher,  it  is, 
practically  speaking,  the  only  teacher,  and  the  one  school 
from  which  we  never  play  truant  is  the  school  of  life. 
What  a  boy  learns  in  the  home  he  may  very  readily  un- 
learn in  the  street;  what  he  learns  in  the  school  he  will 
forget  if  it  does  not  tally  with  what  he  learns  elsewhere. 
Education  in  any  permanent  sense  must  be  directly  ap- 
plicable to  life,  otherwise  it  is  the  most  superfluous  and 
transitory  of  mental  decorations. 

We  speak  of  educating  children  more  extensively  with 
regard  to  reproduction ;  in  point  of  fact,  that  is  hardly 
possible.  Most  adolescent  boys,  and  girls,  too,  know  quite 
as  much  as  their  parents  and  teachers  of  the  actual  pro- 
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cesses  of  reproduction.  They  have  not  learned  it  at  home 
or  in  the  school,  but  they  have  learned  it  somewhere,  as 
we  all  very  well  know,  from  our  own  personal  experience. 
Still,  if  we  cannot  educate  children  more  extensively,  we 
can  at  least  educate  them  more  accurately — and  that,  I 
suppose,  is  what  parents  and  teachers  mean.  We  can 
teach  them  about  reproduction  in  a  rational  manner,  so 
that  the  knowledge  they  possess  may  approximate  more 
closely  to  life  as  they  find  it. 

But  here  at  once  we  come  a  cropper,  for  much  of  the 
rational  teaching  that  may  be  expounded  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school  will  be  found  by  the  boy  to  have  no  actual 
counterpart  in  real  life.  We  tell  a  boy  that  immorality  is 
wrong  for  thus  and  such  reasons, — reasons  very  weighty 
in  themselves ;  and  then  we  turn  him  out  into  a  com- 
munity that  makes  every  possible  provision  for  masculine 
laxity  in  morals  and  gives  the  lie  to  every  word  that  we 
have  said.  The  first  friends  a  boy  makes  on  his  own  level, 
deny  flatly  all  our  orthodox  teachings,  and  we  are  at  once 
convicted  of  the  unforgivable  sin  of  hypocrisy  on  the  sure 
evidence  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

We  speak  of  sending  our  children  to  private  schools, 
and  for  a  short  time  we  may  be  able  to  do  so,  but  in  the 
end  they  all  attend  more  or  less  the  same  school, — the  one 
the  community  runs,  the  "public  school, "• — that  is  the 
very  life  of  the  community  itself.  This  public  school  the 
reform  pedagog  has  lost  sight  of ;  but  he  attended  it  him- 
self, and  that  is  the  reason  he  believes  that  children  should 
be  more  extensively  educated  in  social  hygiene. 

Fancy  sending  a  child  to  a  grammar  school  and  having 
him  taught  to  spell  words  correctly;  and  then  sending 
him  to  a  high  school  where  all  the  words  in  the  textbooks 
were  spelled  incorrectly.  He  would  have  to  learn  spell- 
ing all  over  again,  and  his  natural  deduction  would  be 
that  he  had  been  taught  incorrectly  in  the  first  place. 

It  sounds  sufficiently  illogical, — but  that  is  precisely 
what  we  are  doing  to  all  of  the  children,  all  of  the  time, 
especially  to  those  whom  we  teach  social  hygiene.  We 
give  them  a  code  of  morals  that  is  wholly  out  of  line 
with  life  as  they  find  it,  and  when  they  get  out  into  the 
great  public  school  of  life  they  have  to  orient  themselves 
all  over  again.  I  do  not  advocate  teaching  children  in- 
correct spelling  at  the  first  to  avoid  the  difficulty.  I  ad- 
vocate teaching  correct  spelling  in  the  upper  school. 

A  FRIEND  of  mine,  a  settlement  worker,  took  into 
her  home,  in  the  capacity  of  cook,  a  girl  who  had 
had  an  illegitimate  child.  The  child  was  syphilitic  and 
died,  fortunately,  soon  after  birth.  The  girl  showed  no 
signs  of  the  disease. 

The  settlement  in  which  Miss  Andrews  lived  was  lo- 
cated in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  in  the  near  neigh- 
borhood of  one  of  our  largest  medical  schools.  Part  of 
the  neighborhood  was  a  well-known,  disreputable  district, 
full  of  "furnished  room"  houses ;  and  in  these  houses  with 
easily  imaginable  results,  many  of  the  medical  students 
lived  and  still  live. 

The  faculty  assumed  no  responsibility  for  the  personal 
habits  of  the  students  and  exercised  nothing  but  a  nom- 
inal supervision  of  their  boarding-houses.  The  result  was 
that  boys  would  come  up  to  town,  and  quite  innocently 
lake  lodgings  in  houses  of  assignation.  Before  they  had 
had  even  one  good  night's  sleep,  they  would  as  likely  as 
not  be  solicited  by  the  women  in  neighboring  rooms,  and 
their  "initiation,"  as  it  was  called,  and  still  is,  I  believe, 
would  be  run  off  within  the  first  week  by  fellow-students. 


Infection  naturally  followed  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  cases,  and  vacancies  in  the  class  occurred,  which  were 
listed  in  the  record  under  curiously  deceptive  headings. 

Elma,  as  the  girl  was  called,  had  become  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  students  in  the  hospital  when  she  was 
confined  there.  Afterwards  they  met  her  by  chance  on  the 
street  and  found  out  where  she  lived.  One  boy  in  par- 
ticular seemed  to  take  a  great  fancy  to  her,  for  he  Piter- 
ally  dogged  her  footsteps.  At  first  he  merely  pursued  her 
on  the  streets,  but  later  he  actually  came  into  the  kitchen 
at  the  settlement  to  see  her. 

( )ne  night  Miss  Andrews  found  Elma  in  tears,  and  the 
girl  told  the  whole  story  to  her.  It  appeared  that  the  boy 
knew  or  said  he  knew  some  friends  of  hers  at  home,  and 
he  was  using  the  threat  of  disclosure  to  get  his  way  with 
her.  Miss  Andrews  was  naturally  outraged,  and  having 
secured  the  boy's  name  and  address  from  the  girl,  asked 
me  to  see  him. 

I  called  him  up  one  night  at  his  house,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise he  agreed  readily  enough  to  come  and  see  me.  In 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  he  came  in.  He  was  a  young 
fellow,  not  by  any  chance  more  than  nineteen  years  old, 
with  a  pleasant,  countrified  manner  and  a  quick  way  of 
smiling  back  an  answer  that  was  most  disarming. 

I  reiterated  that  I  wanted  to  talk  about  Elma  with  him, 
and  he  sat  down  in  a  big  chair  at  the  other  side  of  the 
fire  with  his  cap  in  his  hands  and  a  brief  look  at  the 
clock.  Had  he,  I  wondered,  another  appointment?  He 
began  the  conversation  himself. 

"Elma,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  sagely,  "is  not  a  good 
girl.  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  it." 

"You  mean  she  has  had  an  illegitimate  child?" 

"Yes.  We  all  knew  about  it  in  the  hospital.  The  child 
died.  It  was  syphilitic,  but  the  girl  hasn't  got  it.  It  must 
have  been  germ  inheritance,"  he  added  quickly.  "We  look- 
ed that  up  before  she  was  discharged." 

The  young  wolves  had  been  on  her  track  some  time,  but 
'.hey  had  knowledge  enough  to  take  precautions. 

"It  seems  to  me  a  peculiarly  brutal  thing,"  I  volunteered 
slowly,  "to  pursue  this  girl.  She's  only  just  got  her  foot 
on  the  ladder,  and  you're  trying  to  drag  her  down." 

"But  she's  a  bad  girl,"  he  explained  in  a  puzzled  man- 
ner. He  could  see  nothing  out  of  the  way  in  his  conduct. 

"Nonsense!"  I  said.  "There's  nothing  really  bad  about 
her.  She  was  seduced  under  promise  of  marriage  by  a 
married  man.  You  wouldn't  call  yourself  bad  under  such 
circumstances,  would  you?" 

He  twisted  his  cap  around  and  laughed  softly.  "It's 
different  with  girls,"  he  said.  "If  a  girl  isn't  really  good, 
she's  bad.  That's  the  end  of  it.  Now  boys,  men,  are 
mostly  all  the  same." 

"I  don't  find  any  room  in  my  conception  of  justice  for 
a  double  standard  of  morals,"  I  ventured.  "What's  wrong 
in  a  woman  is  wrong  in  a  man.  It's  the  act  itself  that's 
immoral,  no  matter  what  the  sex  of  the  individual." 

"But  there's  nothing  wrong  in  Nature,"  he  informed 
me  solemnly,  "and  this  thing  is  necessary  for  men;  all  the 
fellows  say  so.  Dr. —  -  (he  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
local  psychiatrist)  says  that  it's  often  necessary ;  he  even 
recommends  it  in  some  cases,  so  they  say." 

"Much  as  physicians  recommend  the  continuance  tem- 
porarily of  morphine  when  patients  have  acquired  the 
habit,"  I  corrected.  "Still,  you  wouldn't  maintain  that 
drugging  with  opium  was  good  for  the  average  man." 

He  smiled  over  at  me  in  his  winning  way.  "I  don't  take 
morphia.  I  don't  even  drink  much,  only  now  and  then." 
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"Well,  you  couldn't  do  yourself  much  more  damage  by 
taking  morphia  than  by  living  the  way  you  do.  Think  of 
the  risks  you  run  with  regard  to  infection." 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
fumbled  with  something,  "we  all  have  our  prophylactic 
outfits.  The  boys  warn  new  men  as  soon  as  they  come  in." 

I  was  visibly  staggered. 

"What  you're  saying,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  is  all  non- 
sense. You  know  as  well  as  I  do, — you  must  know,  from 
your  medical  experience  that  men  and  women  are  differ- 
ent, and  that,  therefore,  there  are  different  standards  of 
conduct  for  the  two.  What's  wrong  in  a  woman  is  per- 
fectly natural  in  a  man.  That's  why  there  are  bad  women ; 
they  have  to  be." 

His  philosophy  was  coherent;  his  conscience  at  ease. 

"Did  your  parents  never  talk  to  you  or  teach  you  about 
these  things?" 

"Oh,  yes,  mother  did,  and  father  once  warned  me  not 
to  bring  any  badness  into  the  house  when  he  caught 
me  in  our  servant's  room.  But  what  did  mother  know? 
She  is  a  woman ;  she  doesn't  know  how  it  is  with  a  man. 
She  brought  me  up  awfully  strictly  with  all  sorts  of  no- 
tions, and  I  didn't  find  out  what  real  life  was  like  until 
long  after  I  went  to  school." 

I  saw  the  difficulties  of  the  case  I  was  dealing  with. 

"But  do  you  never  think  of  marriage,  and  what  you  will 
demand  of  your  wife?  You  will  expect  her  to  be  a  pure 
girl,  won't  you,  and  what  will  you  have  to  give  in  return  ?" 

He  was  off  again  in  that  whimsical  smile.  "Girls  don't 
like  a  goody-goody,"  he  said,  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
sages.  "They  like  a  real  man,  one  who  has  had  experience, 
who  knows  things.  They  don't  want  a  baby  for  a  hus- 
band, I  know."  He  gave  a  final  nod. 

The  completeness  of  his  philosophy  bowled  me  over. 
How  had  he  had  time  to  piece  it  together  in  his  short  life? 
It  became  obvious  that  he  had  received  it  all  second  hand. 

"Girls  don't  understand  about  the  disease  end  of  it,"  I 
suggested.  "They  don't  know  the  dangers  they  run." 

"Oh,  there  I  am  with  you.  I  think  if  you  marry  when 
you  are  infected,  it's  a  sin.  A  man  in  my  class  married 
secretly  last  week,  and  he  had  an  uncured  gonorrhoea.  It 
made  me  sick.  I  tried  my  best  to  prevent  him,  but  there 
was  no  arguing  with  him,  he  would  go  on." 

"I  suppose  that  was  because  he  loved  the  girl." 

"Yes,  I  know,  doctor,  but  that  was  all  the  more  reason." 
He  saw  that  I  was  smiling.  "Of  course,  we'd  both  stand 
together  there,  but  somehow  he  couldn't  seem  to  see  it ; 
he  thought  the  danger  was  trifling." 

"Yes."  I  said,  "they  generally  do.  If  you  were  in  his 
place  I  wouldn't  trust  you.  Your  philosophy  would  find 
some  way  around." 

He  flushed.  "Well,  sometimes  it  isn't  so  dangerous, — 
at  least,  they  seem  to  get  along  all  right." 

"When  once  you  begin  letting  the  bars  down  there's 
no  telling  where  you'll  land,"  I  warned  him.  "The  only 
way  to  do  is  to  brace  up,  show  some  self-respect  and  act 
like  a  gentleman." 

"But  I  can't  get  your  notion  that  the  thing  is  wrong,"  he 


said.  He  was  quite  evidently  trying  to  get  my  point  of 
view,  but  it  was  all  too  foreign  to  him.  "The  disreputable 
streets  are  the  best  policed  streets  in  town.  There  are 
more  policemen  there  than  anywhere  else ;  this  thing  is 
openly  permitted.  If  there  were  anything  wrong  in  it,  it 
would  be  against  the  law." 

"There  are  laws  on  the  statute  books,"  I  reminded  him. 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  they're  there  just  for  looks.  No  one 
in  his  senses  would  ever  think-  of  trying  to  enforce  them. 
What  the  law  permits,  doctor,  is  all  right.  I  guess  I've 
got  you  there."  He  smiled  triumphantly  but  sympathetic- 
ally. He  was  quite  plainly  tolerant  and  sorry  for  me.  "I'll 
leave  Elma  alone,  though,  if  you  want  me  to.  I  was  doing 
it  on  a  dare.  But  she  won't  go  far.  She's  known,  and 
she's  easy.  She's  meat  for  any  of  the  boys." 

"Get  the  other  boys  to  leave  her  alone,  too." 

"Oh,  I  can't  go  around  preaching,  doctor.  What  would 
they  think  of  me?" 

"Tell  me,  at  least,  that  you'll  try  to  behave  yourself." 
We  were  standing  up.  He  was  in  a  hurry  to  go  now. 

"I  can't  doctor.  You  know  I  can't.  The  boys  would 
tease  the  life  out  of  me.  But  you  won't  use  it  against  me  ?" 
he  said  half  accusingly.  Somehow  he  had  conceived  the 
idea  I  could  reach  him  through  the  medical  school. 

"If  I  said  'yes,'  would  you  stop?" 

"Oh,  then,  I  suppose  I'd  have  to,  but  it  wouldn't  be 
fair,"  he  said. 

It  came  home  to  me  in  a  flash.  Our  whole  community 
education  bases  morals  on  punishment;  acts  that  are  ex- 
empt, come  within  the  pale.  Murder,  theft,  perjury  are 
all  wrong  because  they  are  punishable.  This  is  the  crite- 
rion to  the  immature  mind.  Immorality  as  such  is  un- 
punishable, therefore  it  lacks  the  recognized  stamp  of  the 
community's  disapproval.  It  is  legitimate  until  the  com- 
munity formally  affixes  its  label  of  crime. 

I  helped  him  into  his  coat  and  saw  that  there  was  still 
down  on  his  cheek,  and  his  neck  under  his  collar  was  soft 
and  white  like  a  child's. 

"Think  it  over,"  I  said.  "Think  it  over  before  you  go 
on,  and  remember  that  medical  science  disagrees  with 
every  premise  of  yours." 

"I'll  think  it  over,  doctor."  He  shook  hands  warmly. 
'But — well,  I  guess  it's  the  other  fellows  and  the  way  the 
town's  run.  Thanks  for  talking  to  me,  though.  Good-bye." 

The  door  closed.     He  was  gone. 


I  SAT  for  a  long  time  over  the  fire  pondering  the  thing. 
It  looked  like  a  vicious  circle.    One  generation  forcing 
its  sordid  point  of  view  on  another,  and  the  next  just  hand- 
ing it  on.     With  boys  debauched  in  their  infancy,  what 
hope  could  there  ever  be? 

Then  suddenly,  as  a  light  in  darkness,  the  woman's 
point  of  view  occurred  to  me.  I  comprehended  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  woman's  movement  in  its  relation  to  mor- 
ality. Childhood  and  youth  no  longer  would  be  polluted 
when  woman,  the  natural  protector  of  humanity's  future, 
should  gain  full  voice  in  the  teachings  of  the  community's 
public  school. 
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"WHEN         SUMMER         does 

come,  the  saeter  girl  is 
doomed  to  the  solitude  of 
the  saeter.  Few  are  the 
human  faces  she  will  see 
from  winter's  end  to  win- 
ter's fresh  breaking" 


THE     CHILDREN 
OF     LONELINESS 

By  C.  M.  Goethe 


WERE  you  ever  storm-bound  on  a  saeter, 
with  your  only  fodder  a  tub  of  remme- 
koller?"    The  inquiry  came  from  young 
Jensen,  broad-shouldered,  six  foot  three, 
a  New  York  engineer,  back  with  his  bride  for  Norway's 
centennial.     He  stood  looking  down   smilingly   from  his 
vantage-point  a  foot  or  two  above  on  the  mountain  path. 
"Of  course,  you  weren't,"  he  answered  his  own  question. 
"I  don't  suppose  you  know  what  a  saeter  is,  or  remme- 
koller,  either.     If  you'd  been  brought  up  here,  now— 

He  looked  out  to  the  distant  sea,  to  the  curious,  sharply 
•defined  fjord  which  ran  into  the  land  almost  at  our  feet. 
Norway  was  a  place  of  dreams  to  Jensen.  He  knew  the 
homeland  story.  He  had  told  much  of  it  in  the  last  few 
weeks  of  rambles  in  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun — how, 
in  the  dawn  of  history,  hordes  from  Asia  came,  in  Russia, 
to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  One  stream  of  blue-eyed, 
yellow-haired  folk  took  the  "north  way."  This  Nor- 
way, the  land  they,  reached  at  last,  was  stony.  Because 
of  scantiness  of  its  growth,  some  were  forced  off  the  land 
to  become  baymen,  men  of  the  Vik,  the  creek — vikings. 


These  seafarers  were  fierce  warriors,  brave,  courageous. 
They  made  long  expeditions  to  France,  Iceland,  Green- 
land, sailed  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  terrified  the 
Mediterranean,  even  discovered  America  long  before 
Columbus  sailed  for  Marco  Polo  Land. 

Some  remained  landsmen.  The  struggle  evolved  a  race 
fit  to  wring  an  existence  from  the  stoniest  of  farmlets. 
Here  and  there  were  bits  of  mountain  meadow  enclosed 
by  forest-clad  cliffs,  through  the  black  green  of  whose 
pines  ran  long  yellow-green  streaks- — grass  healed  scars 
where  avalanches  had  thundered.  Others  were  little 
shelves  of  land,  along  cliffs  whose  feet  were  washed  by 
the  lapping  of  fjord  waves. 

Above  such  a  fjord  Jensen  stood,  where  a  poorly 
marked  trail  led  to  the  ribbon  of  farmland  far  above. 
These  tiny  mountain  farms  are  called  saeters,  Jensen  ex- 
plained. They  exist  wherever  a  flock  of  goats  can  find 
forage  and  there  is  room  on  the  rocky  shelf  for  a  saeter-' 
girl's  cabin.  Walking  along  a  valley  floor,  once  a  fjord 
bed,  you  may  see  on  the  heights  above  what  looks  like  a 
string  of  white  ants,  and  following,  a  speck  of  red.  The 
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white  dots  are  goats,  the  red  is  the  bodice  of  a  saeter- 
girl. 

Jensen  suggested  a  climb  to  the  saeter  above  for  a  tub 
of  remmekoller,  sweet,  creamy  curds  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  German  schmerkase.  It  was  a  good  half-day's 
pull  to  the  saeter.  Jensen,  brimful  of  enthusiasm  over  his 
new  home  in  America,  talked  of  contrasts  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  He  chatted  of  his  work  at  subway 
building,  and  of  the  crowded  New  York  streets. 

To  see  the  other  extreme  in  population  density,  he  said, 
you  must  clamber  to  a  gjedoest  factory,  a  saeter. 

Long  before  you  dine  on  remmekoller  you  learn  to 
know  gjedoest.  Every  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  then- 
comes  to  your  table,  along  with  fjord  fish  and  the  coarse 
bread  called  flod-brod,  a  box-shaped  mass  of  what  looks 
like  kitchen  soap — even  tastes  like  it,  a  tenderfoot  some- 
times swears.  It  is  usually  decorated  with  a  bit  of  Har- 


lasting  from  early  afternoon  to  late  morning.  They  re- 
counted their  adventures  in  a  land  of  tropic  sunlight, 
under  the  date-palms  of  the  oases,  in  camel-crowded 
fonduk  yards,  in  bazaars  teeming  with  brightly-clad  desert 
folk,  and  the  bazaar  loiterers  sneered  and  called  the  yarns 
impossible,  classed  them  with  those  of  the  Roe,  of  Sinbad 
the  sailor,  of  Aladdin. 

But  Jensen  knew  that  the  men  had  not  spoken  falsely. 
He  had  watched  through  such  long  inky  hours,  and  as  we 
breasted  the  mountain  side  he  told  how  every  saeter-girl 
knows  them.  Seven  months  she  lives  in  the  valley,  while 
the  midnight  skies  scintillate  with  northern  lights,  or  more 
often,  the  night  is  pierced  by  the  wail  of  an  Arctic  wind, 
and  grewsome  noises  of  the  storm  that  shuts  out  even  the 
few  hours  of  sunlight  around  midday.  When  summer 
comes  at  last,  she  is  doomed  to  the  solitude  of  the  saeter. 
Alone  she  lives  the  monotonous  weeks  as  they  grow  into 


danger  needle-work  pinned  around  it.  Gjedoest  is  a 
highly  nutritious  goat's  milk  cheese.  Norway  needs  much 
of  this ;  therefore  exist  Jensen's  (/jedoest  factories,  the 
saeters,  for,  as  he  laughingly  said,  the  cheese  can  be  pro- 
duced from  rocks  "where  the  goats  use  pincers  to  reach 
the  grass." 

Presiding  over  the  saeter  is  the  saeter-girl.  She  goes 
to  her  saeter  as  soon  as  the  season  of  long  nights  is  over, 
she  remains  there  till  the  long  nights  come  again.  Her 
life  is  merely  a  semi-annual  change  from  one  period  of 
intense  loneliness  to  another. 

With  Norway's  history  at  tip  of  his  tongue,  Jensen 
spoke  of  their  common  ancestors,  recounting  how  in  the 
long,  long  ago,  there  came  to  the  viking  land  a  band 
of  venturesome  Phoenicians  who  had  voyaged  through  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  passed  the  tin  mines  of  chalk-cliffed 
Albion,  and  sailed  on  to  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 
Returned,  these  mariners  told  tales  of  black  winter  nights. 


'I  he   Codfish   Market  at  Bergen    where    are 
cargoes  of  the  fishing  fleet 


sold    the 


months.  Her  cabin  is  stocked  with  supplies  to  last  all 
summer.  There  is  not  even  the  excitement  of  a  pay-day ; 
her  summer's  earnings  come  only  when  snow  drives  her 
below.  In  the  more  isolated  saeters,  few  are  the  human 
faces  she  will  see  from  winter's  end  to  winter's  breaking. 

"Do  you  wonder,"  said  the  stalwart  Jensen,  descendant 
of  the  vikings,  "that  out  of  that  terrible  solitude  come 
some  of  the  most  plaintive  folk-songs  of  our  peasants? 
To  me  this  music  is  more  tragic  than  those  weird  melodies 
of  the  Hungarian  out  of  which  Liszt  built  his  Rhapsodies." 

As  Jensen  said  this,  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  last 
clump  of  scrawny  timber.  "Listen !"  he  exclaimed — 
through  the  clear  air  of  the  high  mountain  came  the  sound 
of  wildest  of  love  songs.  "She  is  pouring  out  her  whole 
life  in  that  melody.  Her  lover  is  away  with  the  fishing 
fleet.  I  saw  them  when  they  parted  at  the  little  pier  at 
the  home  gaard.  She  knows  the  terrors  of  the  voyage. 
Night  after  night,  day  after  day.  she  is  here  in  the  soli- 
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tude.  It  is  only  by  means  of  an  occasional  wanderer,  like 
ourselves,  that  news  niters  through  telling  her  that  at  least 
nothing  has  gone  wrong. 

We  reached  her  hut,  a  rough  little  one-roomed,  spotlessly 
clean  chalet,  so  tiny  it  could  hardly  contain  bed,  chair, 
stove  and  a  few  dishes.  So  we  ate  our  tub  of  remme- 
koller  out  of  doors,  with  broken  flod-brod  and  slivers  of 
crumbly  gjcdoest. 

Soon  the  saeter-girl  was  off  again  to  the  crags.  Jensen 
still  sat  on  the  rock  that  served  as  his  dining-stool,  point- 
ing to  a  speck  of  a  farmhouse  at  the  fjord-head  below. 

"I  spent  the  evening  there,  night  before  last,"  he  said. 
"The  bondc,  as  we  call  our  well-to-do  peasant,  was  grum- 
bling because  he  had  to  pay  taxes  on  the  morrow.  His 
school-tax  had  been  increased  a  bit,  for  the  birch  bark 
thatched  little  schoolhouse,  the  roof  abloom  with  wild  pan- 
sies,  was  overpacked  with  blue-eyed  bairns.  He  complained 


it  with  a  heart  full  of  affection  for  his  Norway.  None 
knew  better  than  he  that  Norway  is  progressive,  is  in  the 
first  rank  of  progressive  old-world  nations.  She  was  the 
first  to  give  suffrage  to  women,  the  first  to  give  them  a 
seat  in  parliament.  Her  Ibsen,  her  Bjornson,  have  influ- 
enced all  mankind.  The  volume  of  her  foreign  mission 
gifts,  in  spite  of  her  comparative  poverty  of  natural  re- 
sources, is  said  to  exceed  that  of  any  nation  in  the  world, 
excepting  England  and  America.  In  the  field  of  inven- 
tion she  has  succeeded  where  inventive  America  failed. 
A  brilliant  example  of  this  success  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  manures  from  the  air.  A  century  ago  such  a  pos- 
sibility had  merely  been  suggested.  Then  an  American 
company  spent  a  million  dollars  at  Niagara  upon  one  of 
those  ventures  which,  though  itself  a  commercial  failure, 
proved  to  be  a  foundation  for  others'  building.  Two 
university  men  at  Christiania  reared  upon  it  a  success- 


"The  tub  of  remtnekoller  was  eaten  outdoors" 

that  Norway  ran  her  school  system  for  America,  and  that 
immigration  sapped  most  of  her  new  growth.  One 
year,  he  said,  the  country's  births  almost  failed  to  bal- 
ance the  immigration." 

"I  like  to  chat  with  the  home  country  folk,"  continued 
Jensen.  "And  when  I  am  back  in  America  driving  a 
crew  of  south  Europe  laborers,  I  find  myself  pondering 
over  America's  debt  to  the  overseas.  So  many  of  the 
blue-eyed  lassies  and  lads  make  the  long  journey 
to  the  far  Occident!  So  few  come  back  to  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Sun!  The  bonde  has  a  bit  of  right  in 
his  grumbling.  Yet  the  saeter  system  is  wrong.  It  means 
misery,  silent,  uncomplaining  misery.  Here  is  the  loneli- 
ness that  hurts.  If  only  some  one  that  knew  how  could 
come  to  show  the  way  America  does  her  rural  betterment 
work.  The  bonde  too,  might  not  feel  so  badly.  For 
America  has  a  better  way." 

Jensen  said,  "America  has  a  better  way."     Yet  he  said 


"Bits   of   mountain    meadow,    where    avalanches    had 
thundered" 

ful  structure.  With  power  generated  from  Norwegian' 
waterfalls,  they  made  a  commercial  success  of  what  had 
been  at  first  only  an  interesting  chemical  experiment. 
Today,  lonely  fjord  heads,  which  through  the  long  cen- 
turies had  hardly  supported  more  than  a  few  fishers 
and  hunters,  are  the  sites  of  growing  industrial  com- 
munities that  take  from  the  air  the  substance  which 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before — 
a  modern  miracle  of  multiplying  loaves. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  progress  in  utilizing  natural  wealth  and 
in  developing  systems  of  social  betterment,  Norway  be- 
longs to  the  old  world.  She  needs  contact  with  western 
ideas,  with  our  American  spirit,  a  spirit  which  has  pro- 
duced men  who  dared  to  blaze  new  trails  intellectually, 
who  have  been  ever  eager  for  new  frontiers  of  human 
betterment,  of  recreation,  as  well  as  of  praries  and  forests. 

Furthermore,  the  progressive  spirit  in  Norway  belongs 
more  to  a  group  of  people  than  it  does  to  the  whole.  Par- 
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ticularly  conservative  are  the  rural  folk.  They  are  not 
so  ready  as  the  town-folk  to  try  new  things,  to  experi- 
ment, but  are  strongly  inclined  to  do  things  as  they  always 
have  done  them.  Especially  is  this  true  of  our  peasant, 
the  bonde,  who  still  cherishes  the  ancient  ways.  The 
bonde,  with  his  brothers,  forms  a  large  part  of  the  Nor- 
wegian citizenry,  a  fine  part,  a  sturdy  part.  He  is  ex- 
ceedingly careful  about  the  profits  in  his  farm  work. 
This  necessary  care  is  to  a  large  extent  the  result  of  con- 
ditions in  a  none  too  fertile  land,  but  it  has  resulted  in  a 
greater  regard  for  the  well-being  of  property  than  for  the 
well-being  of  those  of  his  women-folk  who  become  saeter- 
girls. 

In  his  dealing  with  the  saeter-girls,  the  bonde  is  the 
very  personification  of  old-world  conservatism.  He  aims 
at  making  as  large  a  profit  as  possible  out  of  his  saeter. 
Norway  has  a  climate  that  ripens  his  late-planted 
crops  as  early  as  those  of  Portugal,  sown  when  the  North- 
land was  white  with  snow.  He  does  not  consider  how 
long  hours  of  this  heat  may  affect  his  saeter-girls  out 
there  on  guard.  The  sun  shines  early  in  Norway  and 
the  stifling  hours  are  long.  But  the  saeter-girl  takes  what 
comes  her  way — heat,  hard  work,  solitude — with  stoical 
endurance.  Yet  sometimes  these  are  too  much  even  for 
her,  and  nervous  breakdowns  or  perhaps  insanity  results. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest  percentages  of  insanity 
are  not  among  our  overworked  American  business  men, 
but  among  the  lonely  women  of  rural  Scandinavia.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  issued  a  few  years  ago,  a  special 
report  on  the  insane  and  feebleminded.  The  number  of 
insane  for  every  100,000  of  population  was  given  at  238.4 
in  Norway;  as  154.9  in  Sweden.  To  some  extent  the  dif- 
ference may  be  due  to  the  more  detailed  investigation  held 
in  Norway.  But  in  the  opinion  of  alienists  the  plea  con- 
tained herein  is  nevertheless  sound.  People  become 


"Others  were  washed  by    .    .    .    tilt  fjord  waves" 


A    SLATE    ROOFED    SAETER    HUT 

Whence  "through  the  clear  air  of  the  high  mountain 
came  the  wildest  of  love  songs" 

abnormal  when  they  do  not  have  enough  human  con- 
tact, enough  outlet  for  the  natural  tendency  to  derive 
satsfaction  from  association  with  others.  This  question 
of  outlet  is  most  important  in  mental  health. 

So  then,  though  saeter  girls  must  tend  their  herds  in 
the  uplands,  it  is  not  entirely  necessary  that  the  life  of 
these  should  be  cramped  and  narrowed  as  they  are.  Every 
human  being  needs  attrition.  We  are  gregarious  animals. 
We  need  our  kind  around  us  as  much  as  do  bisons  or 
wolves.  We  need  at  times  to  chatter  like  a  flock  of  black- 
birds. The  isolation  of  the  saeter-girls  works  against 
race-old  human  tendencies,  with  resultant  cruelties  worse 
than  those  of  factory  life. 

Inquiries  made  over  a  considerable  portion  of  south 
Norway,  from  the  birch  forests  of  Swedish  border  and 
from  the  coasts  washed  by  the  Skagerak,  across  the 
backbone  of  the  country,  to  the  twisted  western  fjords  of 
Songe  and  Hardanger,  showed  that  wherever  there  were 
mountain  heights  above  deeply  cut  fjords,  there  also  were 
found  saeters  with  their  saeter-girls.  Except  the  fjord 
boats,  sometimes  the  sea-level  country  below  had  no  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  other  than  trails  over 
snow  fields  and  glaciers.  But  there  was  life  at  fjord- 
level  settlements,  and  some  contact  with  other  human 
beings.  On  the  saeter  was  intense  loneliness,  monotony 
of  diet  not  even  varied  by  fjord  fish,  often  never  the  sight 
of  a  single  human  face,  as  weeks  grow  into  months. 

The  waitress  at  the  little  inn,  who  looked  like  an  ani- 
mated mushroom,  as  she  staggered  under  a  breakfast  tray 
with  nineteen  kinds  of  preserved  fish  and  meats,  had  more 
excitement  in  serving  a  single  meal  than  came  to  her  saeter 
sister  in  a  whole  summer. 

Probably  no  native-born  American,  not  even  those  of 
us  who  may  be  the  sons  of  foreign-born,  can  grasp  how 
this  old-world  environment  cramps;  how  unthinkingly 
cruel  it  can  be ;  how  different  from  that  of  our  country  is 
the  European's  whole  outlook  upon  life.  It  is  only  occa- 
sionally, when  some  profound  thinker  like  the  Italian  his- 
torian Ferrero  attempts  to  describe  us  from  his  viewpoint, 
that  we  have  even  a  glimpse  of  how  very  different  our 
surroundings  are. 

In  our  peculiar  environment,  in  our  readiness  to  experi- 
ment, in  our  willingness  to  do  things  radically  different, 
it  has  been  not  alone  in  the  field  of  politics  that  we  have 
dared  to  try  on  a  large  scale  what  Europe  has  hesitated  to 
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do.  Just  as  we  have  led  with  the  use  of  the  referendum 
and  the  recall,  the  initiative,  even  the  recall  of  the  judic- 
iary, in  making  our  democracy  more  democratic,  so,  in 
our  highly  developed  playgrounds,  we  have  worked  out 
solutions  of  problems  that  are  worth  thinking  about.  They 
are  solutions  that  Europe  needs  to  consider. 

The  American  playground  has  been  a  laboratory  in  which 
social  workers,  specializing  on  recreation  problems,  have 
learned  to  understand  clearly  certain  things  that  Europe 
has  not  grasped  while  her  supermen  were  teaching.  A 
French  authority  visiting  America  just  before  the  war 


"WHERE  BARBED  WIRE  is  UNKNOWN" 

The  wooden  plow,  the  fences  held  together  with  rings 

of  willow  twig,  speak  of  Bonde  conservatism  and  thrift. 

The  birch-bark  roofs  are  abloom  with  ivild  pansies 

broke  out  said  that  in  all  France  there  was  not  a  single 
approach  to  our  American  playgrounds.  Yet  in  this  we 
are  only  translating  into  action  the  teachings  of  his  coun- 
try's LaSalle,  Fenelon,  Montaigne,  Rabelais.  Thus,  too, 
we  have  understood  Froebel  in  a  way  Germany  did  not. 

In  our  progressive  American  commonwealths  we  are 
successfully  grappling  with  various  recreation  problems 
particularly  with  this  problem  of  rural  recreation.  The 
way  has  been  blazed  by  pioneers  such  as  Dr.  Scudder  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Stebbins  of  California. 

Such  thinkers  as  these  have  gone  into  the  farmers' 
homes — sometmes  as  over-night  wayfarers,  knapsack  on 
back.  As  they  "swapped  yarns"  at  the  after-supper  fire- 
side— they  have  learned  first-hand  the  causes  of  what  Mr. 
Stebbins  has  aptly  called  the  "ferry-boat  rush"  from  farm 
to  city.  Questionnaires,  too,  cnfirmed  their  former  de- 
ductions. Surveys  followed.  The  work  was  done  scien- 
tifically. Then  these  workers  duplicated  in  the  country- 
side the  work  of  the  city  play  leader.  They  organized 
play  at  country  schoolhouses — utilized  these  as  social 
centers.  They  convinced  conservative  school  trustees 
that  membership  by  their  school  in  a  moving-picture 
circuit,  along  with  periodic  other  entertainment,  meant 
that  son  and  farm  hand  were  a  little  better  contented 
to  stay  at  home — that  such  environment,  substituted 
for  the  saloon,  meant  more  efficient  labor.  The  women 
and  girls,  too,  were  organized  into  play  circles.  Long 
forgotten  games  were  resurrected,  such  as  prompted 


grey-haired  grandmothers  to  commence  relating  reminis- 
cences of  hoop-skirt  days.  Nor  was  the  endeavor  lim- 
ited to  the  rural  population  centers,  such  as  the  villages 
and  their  nearby  farms.  It  was  projected  out  into  the 
solitary  farmhouses — the  women  of  some  of  which 
were  almost  as  lonely  as  our  saeter  girl.  The  farm 
home  visitor  from  the  university  was  enlisted.  She  dis- 
cussed household  affairs  with  the  farmers'  wives.  Ways 
to  eliminate  drudgery  were  found.  This  meant  time- 
saving.  The  promise  was  enacted  that  this  saved  time 
was  to  be  used  for  re-creation. 

It  did  not  require  much  skill  and  tact  in  such  a  rural 
play  expert,  traveling  from  town  to  town  in  his  county, 
to  organize  play  and  keep  it  running,  particularly  as  he 
found  so  many  willing  helpers.  The  college  woman, 
even  one  to  a  county,  organized  nature  study.  Boys, 
girls,  grownups,  learned  to  know  that  every  day  around 
them  there  was  a  circus  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  wild  life. 
They  were  introduced  to  the  creatures  of  a  nearby  fairy- 
land, of  whose  existence  they  had  not  even  dreamed. 

Then  came  the  inevitable — as  it  did  with  city  demon- 
stration playgrounds.  The  rural  folk  were  told:  "This 
is  volunteer  work — it  costs  money.  It  is  carried  on  by 
private  expense  only  to  show  the  people  of  your  democ- 
racy what  to  demand.  Now  go  to  your  county  authorities 
as  voters  and  taxpayers — tell  them  you  want  a  college 
trained  play  expert  from  your  University."  The  engage- 
ment of  such  an  expert  inevitably  came- — doubly  soon  in 
the  woman  suffrage  states,  as  the  reader  will  appreciate 
if  he  will  only  think  of  the  play  hunger  there  exists  under 
the  faded  sunbonnet  of  the  woman  who  drives  the  berry 
wagon  to  the  5  A.  M.  market  in  her  nearby  town. 

Now,  the  difference  between  America  and  Norway  is — 
that  just  as  the  viking  land  professors  were  successful 
in  solving  the  manure-from-air  problem,  so  we  have  found 
the  way  in  rural  recreation.  And,  when  some  years  ago, 
the  commissioners  of  a  Tennessee  county  employed  the 
first  rural  play  worker,  and  thus  municipalized  rural 
recreation,  they  not  only  blazed  the  way  for  democratic 
Amerca.  but  with  a  little  help  from  us  in  pointing  the 
way,  probably  also  for  a  Norway,  that  at  heart  is  just  as 
democratic  as  are  we.  If  America  could  send  to  Norway 
two  experts  in  rural  recreation,  just  as  we  have  sent  two- 
workers  to  the  Bengalese  demonstration  playground  at 
Calcutta,  we  would  be  offering  the  Northland  something 
that  its  people  surely  find  worth  while. 

No  one  of  Norway's  folk  perhaps,  would  be  finally  more- 
interested  in  such  newcomers,  than  the  bonde  himself. 
With  all  his  faults,  which  are  surely  small  beside  his  many 
virtues,  he  would  listen  very  willingly  to  strangers  from 
that  America  whither  so  many  of  his  young  people  have 
wandered.  The  bonde  is  shrewd,  he  is  careful ;  and  if, 
with  the  tact,  wit  and  initiative  that  most  of  our  better  class 
of  playground  workers  have,  he  could  be  made  to  see  the 
business  good  sense  of  keeping  Norway's  young  blood  at 
home  by  making  their  home  life  more  attractive,  the  far- 
reaching  result  of  such  a  course  would  appeal  to  him. 

We  owe  much  to  Norway.  America  has  drawn  to  its 
citizenship  much  of  the  viking  land's  best  blood.  Some 
of  them,  standing  in  high  places,  are  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  lonely  saeter-girls  who  poured  out  their  tragic 
lives  in  their  plaintive  folk-songs.  How  could  America 
better  repay  her  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Northland  than 
by  bringing  to  them,  through  actual  demonstration  by  a 
couple  of  American  supporters,  American  trained  recrea- 
tion workers,  the  possible  fuller  life  as  wrought  out  by 
the  recreation  system  at  work  in  our  countryside? 
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THE  MONTH 

THE  threat  of  a  strike  on  the  rail- 
roads occupied  the   attention  of 
the    entire    country    during    the 
month  of  August,  and  as  matters  pro- 
gressed, from  negotiation  to  attempts  at 
mediation  and  finally  to  intervention  by 
the  President,  the  tension  increased  in- 
stead  of   growing  less   and   in   the   last 
days    of    the    month    the    situation    was 
serious  indeed. 

Early  in  August  it  was  announced  that 
the  members  of  the  four  railway  brother- 
hoods, nearly  400,000  strong,  had  voted 
overwhelmingly  to  strike  if  the  demand 
of  the  freight  train  crews  for  the  eight- 
hour  day  with  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  were  refused  by  the  railroads. 
At  a  meeting  in  New  York  between  the 
brotherhood  chiefs  and  the  railway  man- 
agers the  demands  were  again  refused 
as  they  were  in  the  June  conference, 
and  arbitration  was  proposed.  This  was 
refused  by  the  spokesmen  for  the  men, 
whereupon  the  railroads,  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  union  leaders,  invited  the 
federal  Board  of  Mediation  to  use  its  of- 
fices to  bring  about  an  agreement.  After 
the  mediators  had  failed,  President  Wil- 
son summoned  the  committees  for  each 
side  to  Washington  and  for  three 
weeks  gave  practically  all  his  time 
to  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  agreement. 
After  consulting  with  the  four  broth- 
erhood chiefs  and  the  600  chairmen  of 
the  local  divisions  who  accompanied  them 
to  Washington,  President  Wilson  pro- 
posed to  the  railroads  that  they  grant 
the  eight-hour  day  and  that  the  demand 
of  the  men  for  time  and  one-half  for 
overtime  and  certain  counter  proposals 
of  the  railroads  be  temporarily  with- 
drawn until  a  federal  commission  could 
investigate  the  situation  and  determine 
the  cost  of  the  change. 

This  proposal  was  rejected  for  the 
railroads  by  the  committee  of  managers, 
who  reiterated  their  suggestion  that  the 
whole  question  be  arbitrated.  President 
Wilson  then  called  upon  the  presidents 
of  the  railroads  who  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  back 
up  the  decision  of  the  managers  with- 
out debate. 

Soon,  however,  matters  took  another 
turn.  A  small  committee  of  railway 
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presidents  began  to  hold  conferences 
with  President  Wilson,  and  there  began 
to  be  rumors  that  the  eight-hour  day 
might  be  granted  if  the  President  would 
give  assurances  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  would  take  favorable 
action  on  an  application  to  increase 
freight  rates.  It  was  reported  that  the 
President  was  ready  to  appeal  to  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  resolution  stating  in 
effect  that  an  advance  ought  to  be  grant- 
ed. 

In  spite  of  this,  it  became  known  on 
Saturday,  August  26,  that  the  railway 
presidents  were  preparing  a  reply  to 
President  Wilson  that  would  repeat  the 
proposal  that  all  questions  should  be  ar- 
bitrated, and  would  state  that,  pending 
the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  they 
would  keep  a  record  of  what  would  be 
due  the  men  if  time  and  one-half  after 
eight  hours  were  paid,  and  that  they 
would  be  ready  if  the  arbitrators  should 
decide  in  favor  of  the  men's  demands,  to 
make  retroactive  payments  on  the  eight- 
hour  basis. 

Immediately  the  600  brotherhood 
chairmen  prepared  to  leave  Washington. 
They  were  opposed  to  this  mode  of  set- 
tlement and  did  not  intend  to  remain 
where  it  could  be  placed  before  them  for 
action.  On  Sunday,  August  27,  they 
started  for  their  homes,  carrying  with 
them  the  strike  orders,  to  be  made  ef- 
fective on  receipt  of  word  from  the  four 
chiefs  who  remained  in  Washington. 

WHILE  the  railroad  controversy  as 
a  matter  of  course  has  occupied 
the  center  of  the  stage,  August,  1916,  will 
long  be  remembered  by  social  workers  as 
the  month  in  which  two  measures  of  ex- 
ceptional importance,  after  years  of  de- 
termined effort,  were  finally  enacted  into 
law  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  One  was  the  child  labor  bill 
which,  despite  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  a  small  group  of  cotton  mill  senators, 
passed  the  Senate  August  8,  and  reached 
its  final  form  in  conference  committee 
shortly  afterward.  By  its  terms  the  na- 
tion recognizes  for  the  first  time,  as  Mrs. 
Kelley  put  it  in  last  week's  SURVEY, 
"that  this  nation  is  one,  and  that  its 
children  are  equal  before  the  law." 

The  other  bill,  the  passage  of  which 
ends  a  long  struggle  to  raise  the  stand- 


ards of  the  largest  employer  of  labor  in 
the  country,  was  the  Kern-McGillicuddy 
federal  workmen's  compensation  bill, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  August 
19  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  had  already 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  286  to  3. 
By  its  passage  the  480,000  employes  of 
the  federal  government,  three-fourths 
of  whom  have  hitherto  been  practically 
without  protection,  will  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  what  John  B.  Andrews,  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  calls  "the  most  scientific  and 
the  most  liberal  workmen's  compensation 
law  in  the  woild."  The  bill  provides 
compensation  during  disability  at  the 
rate  of  two-thirds  the  wage  loss,  medi- 
cal attendance,  and  liberal  death  bene- 
fits. 

The  final  passage  of  this  bill  after 
three  years  of  campaigning  by  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation  is  due  to 
the  untiring  work  of  that  body,  which 
after  drafting  the  bill  in  1913  and  se- 
curing its  introduction  in  Congress  by 
William  B.  Wilson,  now  secretary  of 
labor,  has  never  allowed  it  to  drop  out 
of  sight. 

President  Wilson  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  both  these  bills  and  their  pass- 
age was  insured  when  he  announced  pub- 
licly in  July  that  he  considered  it  highly 
important  that  early  and  favorable  ac- 
tion be  taken. 

An  attempt  was  made,  late  in  the 
month  to  revive  the  immigration  bill, 
but  the  movement  lost  strength  when 
President  Wilson  let  it  be  known  that 
if  it  were  passed  with  the  literacy  test 
he  would  again  veto  it. 

WHILE  the  whole  country  was  con- 
sidering what  it  would  do  if  the 
trains  should  stop  running,  New  York 
city  had  a  taste  of  the  real  thing,  in  the 
form  of  a  street  car  strike  which  was 
quickly  settled  through  the  efforts  of 
Mayor  Mitchel  and  Oscar  Straus,  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Service  Commission. 
As  a  result  the  right  to  belong  to  a 
union  has  been  conceded  to  the  employes 
on  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  car 
mileage  of  the  city,  and  machinery  has 
been  set  up  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
questions  at  issue. 

The  strike  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and  skirt 
industry  in  New  York  came  to  an  end  on 
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August  7,  after  fourteen  weeks  of  idle- 
ness and  empty  pay  envelopes.  The 
agreement  raises  wages  6  per  cent, 
clips  one  hour  from  the  working  week, 
and  makes  provision  for  the  regulation 
of  sub-contractors. 

Announcement  was  made  August  22 
of  the  appointment  of  the  three  Ameri- 
can members  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  which  is  to  settle  differ- 
ences between  the  governments  of  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States.  The  Ameri- 
can commissioners  are  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  secretary  of  the  interior,  Judge 
George  Gray  of  Delaware,  and  John  R. 
Mott,  general  secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Prof.  Leo  S.  Rowe  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania  is  secretary  of  the 
American  delegation. 

Mr.  Lane  is  a  lawyer,  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  capable  members  of 
President  Wilson's  cabinet.  Judge  Gray 
was  for  fifteen  years  United  States 
Senator  from  Delaware,  appointed 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  in  1899,  was 
a  member  of  the  Paris  Peace  Commis- 
sion in  1898.  chairman  of  the  An- 
thracite Coal  Strike  Commission  in 
1902,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration under  The  Hague  Convention. 
Mr.  Mott  has  been  an  official  of  the  In- 
ternational Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation since  1888.  He  has  traveled 
extensively  in  many  countries  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  association 
and  is  therefore  not  unfamiliar  with  in- 
ternational problems.  Early  in  President 
Wilson's  administration  he  refused  an 
appointment  as  minister  to  China. 

The  commission  will  hold  its  first 
meeting  in  New  York  city,  September  4. 

PREPAREDNESS    FOR    PEACE 
IN  THE  NAVAL  BILL 

A  PHOENIX  rises  out  of  the  pre- 
paredness fire.  The  largest  naval 
appropriation  bill  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  over  $315,- 
000,000,  bears  with  it  in  its  finally  adopt- 
ed form  the  proviso  for  a  conference  of 
nations  interested  in  disarmament  to  be 
called  at  the  close  of  the  present  war  by 
the  President.  Moreover,  should  this 
conference  agree  to  limit  expenditures 
for  armament  in  all  countries  the  naval 
bill  authorizes  the  President  to  suspend 
preparations.  The  new  paragraphs  in 
the  bill,  as  reported  by  David  Lawrence 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  read: 

"Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  or  as  soon  as  it  may  be  done, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  invite  all  the  great  govern- 
ments of  the  world  to  send  representa- 
tives to  a  conference  which  shall  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  suggesting  an 
organization,  a  court  of  arbitration  or 
other  body,  to  which  disputed  questions 
between  nations  shall  be  referred  for  ad- 
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Combining  the   Strong  Features   of 
Both  Real  Estate  and  Industrial  Bonds 

1.  Secured  by  first  mortgage  upon  land  and  build- 
ings, located  in  five  important  cities  and  ample 
to  fully  safeguard  the  investment. 

2.  Obligation  of  old  established,  well-known  com- 
pany  with    large    net    earnings    and    successful 
record  in  manufacturing  a  necessity. 


Ask  for  Circular  No.  943  O  A 


&Co. 


Established    1865) 


10  So.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rate*  «rei  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted."  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  10S  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AS  EXECUTIVE  or  first  assistant  in 
large  Health  Center  or  similar  work,  by 
college  woman  with  10  years'  experience 
in  health  education  and  administration; 
particularly  interested  in  field  teaching  of 
students,  in  organization  and  research. 
Address  2319,  SURVEY. 

AN  EASTERN  GENTLEMAN,  EX- 
PERIENCED AS  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  AN  ORPHANAGE,  DESIRES  A 
SIMILAR  POSITION  IN  AN  INSTI- 
TUTION ADVOCATING  ADVANCED 
IDEAS.  ADDRESS  2356  SURVEY. 

PROFESSORSHIP  in  Sociology  Grad- 
uate Syracuse  University,  A.  B.  Sociology; 
University  State  of  N.  Y.,  State  College  for 
Teachers,  A.  M.  Sociology;  5  years  experi- 
ence Academic  Schools ;  4  years  Junior  Re- 
public work,  two  as  Superintendent;  Eight 
years  N.  Y.  State  Board  of  Charities,  four 
Superintendent  of  State  and  Alien  Poor; 
Five  years  State  Labor  Dept.  N.  Y.,  Deputy 
Commissioner  and  Chairman  State  Board 
Arbitration,  one  year  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Labor  and  Chairman  State  Industrial 
Board.  Age  42 — Republican  Methodist. 
Address  2358,  SURVEY. 

WANTED— By  October,  position  by 
trained,  experienced  social  worker,  now  em- 
ployed. Speaks  French.  German,  Italian, 
some  Spanish.  Hospital  work  preferred. 
Address  2362,  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  worker  with  special  business 
training  and  experience  in  compiling,  relat- 
ing and  interpreting  statistics  seeks  oppor- 
tunity with  business  house,  educational  or 
other  organizations.  Address  23fiO  SURVEY. 


WANTED— Trained  social  worker  for 
secretary  Associated  Charities,  Waterville, 
Maine.  Apply  same. 

WANTED— Graduate  nurse,  Bohemian 
speaking  for  social  service  and  nursing  in 
manufacturing  plant  in  Chicago.  Give  full 
particulars  regarding  experience,  qualifica- 
tions and  if  possible  send  photograph,  which 
will  be  returned  promptly.  Steady  position 
and  good  pay.  Address  2361  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Young,  unmarried,  energetic 
man  for  executive  position  in  Boys  Indus- 
trial School.  Must  have  advanced  ideas, 
and  some  knowledge  of  Industrial  Train- 
ing. Splendid  opportunity  for  building  up 
a  great  work  Address,  2367  SURVEY. 

WANTED — Young  Jewish  woman.  So- 
cial settlement  in  large  eastern  city  offers 
opportunity  for  training,  with  residence  and 
nominal  salary.  Address  8308.  SURVEY. 


TRYING  TIMES 

These  are  trying  times  for 
all  who  use  printed  matter. 
Present  conditions  make  it 
difficult  to  get  materials,  and 
prices  are  much  above  normal. 

If  you  have  a  printing  prob- 
lem, let  us  help  you  solve  it. 
We  have  the  knack  of  over- 
coming difficulties  and  of 
stretching  the  value  of  a  dollar, 
quality  and  service  considered. 

Send  us  copy  for  any  work  you  require 
printed.     Let  us  demonstrate  our  print- 
ing service — soon. 


M.  F.  FELL  C°-  PRINTERS 
1315  1319  CHERRY  ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


judication  and  peaceful  settlement  and  to 
consider  the  question  of  disarmament 
and  submit  their  recommendations  to 
their  respective  Governments  for  ap- 
proval. The  President  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  appoint  nine  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  in  his  judgment  shall 
be  qualified  for  such  duty  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  such  a 
conference.  .  .  .  The  President  is 
authorized  to  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
commissioners.  ...  A  sum  of  $200,- 
000  is  appropriated  to  carry  into  effect 
this  provision.  .  .  . 

"If  at  any  time  before  the  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  act  shall  have 
been  contracted  for  there  shall  have  been 
established,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  an  interna- 
tional tribunal  or  tribunals,  competent  to 
secure  peaceful  determination  of  all  in- 
ternational disputes,  and  which  shall  ren- 
der unnecessary  the  maintenance  of 
competitive  armaments,  then  and  in  that 
case  such  naval  expenditures  as  may  be 
inconsistent  with  the  engagements  made 
in  the  establishment  of  such  tribunal  or 
tribunals  may  be  suspended  when  so  or- 
dered by  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Lawrence  then  goes  on  to  say : 
"The  administration  is  working  around 
to  the  idea  of  a  league  to  enforce 
peace,  as  intimated  in  one  of  the 
speeches  of  the  President  last  spring. 
The  United  States  would  be  willing  to 
put  its  bulk  of  force  in  the  arch  that 
would  support  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Such  an  arrangement,  however,  must 
take  into  consideration  the  limitation  im- 
mediately of  naval  armaments  since  this 
is  the  most  costly  item  of  all.  And  the 
Washington  Government  is  preparing  to 
move  decisively  toward  that  end  as  soon 
as  the  European  war  is  over.  One  high 
official  in  the  confidence  of  President  Wil- 
son is  even  hopeful  that  some  of  the 
money  appropriated  this  year  need  never 
be  spent,  that  an  international  agreement, 
if  not  actually  effected,  will  be  so  certain 
of  adoption  after  the  preliminary  steps 
of  the  naval  conference  are  taken  that 
Congress  might  conceivably  limit  its  ap- 
propriations merely  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  naval  establishment  already  cre- 
ated." 

OFFICIAL  GO-BETWEENS  FOR 
MAN  AND  JOB 

REALIZATION  that  the  public  em- 
ployment office  has  a  much  larger 
task  than  the  mere  filling  of  jobs  came 
out  strongly  at  the  fourth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of  Pub- 
lic Employment  Offices  recently  held  in 
Buffalo.  Men  and  women  attended  from 
the  South  and  West  and  from  Canada 
besides  those  from  nearby  states.  Some 
of  them,  like  those  from  New  York  and 
Ohio,  attended  at  their  own  expense,  thus 
indicating,  writes  Louise  C.  Odencrantz 
of  Brooklyn,  "that  the  employes  of  these 
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offices  have  a  greater  interest  and  reali- 
zation of  the  value  of  such  conferences 
than  do  the  state  powers  operating  them ; 
the  attitude  is  not  consistent  with  the 
general  theory  that  public  employes  are 
not  interested  in  their  jobs." 

This  was  the  first  meeting  at  which  the 
subject  of  vocational  guidance  and  ju- 
venile placement  formed  a  definite  part 
of  the  program.  Alvin  E.  Dodd  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Education,  emphasized  the 
need  of  a  community  to  know  its  indus- 
trial conditions  and  opportunities,  and  to 
have  such  information  as  is  gained  by 
both  employment  offices  and  industrial 
surveys  before  it  can  develop  effective 
educational  plans. 

Rachel  Gallagher,  in  describing  the 
work  of  the  girls'  and  women's  bureau 
at  Cleveland,  pointed  out  the  wisdom 
and  advantages  of  carrying  on  juvenile 
placement  work  in  close  cooperation  with 
adult  placement  work.  Moreover,  just 
as  employment  offices  are  a  source  of  in- 
formation about  individual  employers,  so, 
with  their  knowledge  of  the  demands  and 
short-comings  of  industry,  they  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  valuable  source  of  in- 
formation for  schools  and  trade  schools, 
especially  with  a  view  to  developing  the 
idea  that  schools  ought  not  to  train  for 
an  individual  job  but  for  life.  "It  ought 
to  mean  a  demand  for  good  working  con- 
ditions, more  leisure  and  actual  living." 

The  relation  of  public  employment 
offices  to  labor  organizations  and  em- 
ployers' organizations  formed  the  subject 
for  a  separate  session.  In  a  plea  for  a 
study  of  industrial  conditions,  Robert  G. 
Valentine,  industrial  counselor  of  Mass- 
achusetts, pointed  out  that  the  dis- 
trust of  trade  unionists  to  government 
agencies  will  disappear  as  employers, 
workers  and  the  public  get  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  industrial  processes  anil 
conditions. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  conference 
was  the  lively  interest  and  vigorous  dis- 
cussion of  scientific  methods  in  the 
operating  of  public  employment  offices. 
Throughout  the  country,  the  officials  con- 
nected with  them  are  seriously  trying 
to  establish  this  governmental  function 
upon  sound  business  methods.  Royal 
Meeker,  federal  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics,  urged  nation-wide  cooperation 
between  the  offices  to  secure  standardiza- 
tion of  statistics  and  uniformity  in 
records  and  definitions,  to  secure  a  fair 
basis  of  comparison  of  the  work  of  the 
different  bureaus.  At  present,  the  figures 
in  the  monthly  review  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  furnish 
no  such  basis,  due  to  the  wide  variation 
even  in  the  definition  of  such  simple 
terms  as  "registrations",  "positions  filled" 
and  "renewals".  One  result  of  such 
different  statistical  methods  is  that  some 
offices  which  are  doing  good,  intensive 
work  do  not  get  credit  for  it.  Mr. 
Meeker  was  invited  to  become  a  member 
of  the  association  committee  to  formu- 
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The  New  York  Training  School 
for    Community   Workers   an- 
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of  LECTURES    AND   PRACTICAL 
WORK,  beginning  October  II.  1916. 
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OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

COURSE  IN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING 

A  course  in  public  health  nursing  designed 
to  prepare  properly  <|iialified  nurses  for 
positions  in  Ohio,  paying  $75  to  $100  per 
month  is  offered  during  the  academic  year 
1916-17.  The  course  will  extend  from 
September  19,  1916  to  June  13.  1917,  and 
will  include  theoretical  and  practical  work. 
Information  regarding  requirements  for 
admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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By  Edward  T.  Devine 
THE  NORMAL  LIFE 

A  careful  description,  a  close-knit  argument 
for  the_best_things  to  be  had— and  how  to  get 
them— in  childhood,  in  adolescence,  in  youth, 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Nine  of  Mr.  Devine'a  addresses,  delivered 
at  various  times  and  places,  full  of  the  author's 
inspiring  conviction  that  "ancient  wrongs  shall 
be  righted."  Price,  postpaid,  $1 .00. 

SOCIAL  FORCES 

Twenty-five  editorials  from  THE  SURVEY 
in  which  Mr.  Devine  focuses  on  American  prob- 
lems the  world-wide  experience  of  social  work 
and  theory  gathered  inlc  the  news  columns  of 
the  magazine  from  week  to  week.  Price  post, 
paid,  $1.00. 
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CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  Civics  AND  PHILANTHROPHY 

FOURTEENTH  YEAR  OPENS  OCTOBER  2,  1916 
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late  plans  for  uniform  records  and  sta- 
tistics. 

A  resolution  was  passed  to  support  the 
Nolan  bill,  now  before  Congress,  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
employment  bureau.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Wilson,  who  was  present,  urged  its  pass- 
age as  the  best  means  of  securing  co- 
operation among  city,  state  and  federal 
offices  and  as  a  step  toward  solving  the 
national  problem  of  unemployment.  This 
also  was  the  solution  offered  by  Hilda 
Mulhauser,  who  has  been  studying  the 
problem  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  by  Jacob  Lightner, 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Pub- 
lic Employment  Bureau,  and  Joseph 
Spitz,  director  of  employment  in  New 
Jersey.  In  fact,  so  eager  was  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  states 
with  the  federal  government,  that  there 
was  some  heated  argument  as  to  ''who 
got  there  fust". 

CATHOLICS    AND    THE    MINI- 
MUM   WAGE 

CATHOLICS  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  question  of  the  minimum  wage. 
That  was  made  clear  by  the  repeated 
applause  which  greeted  the  arguments  of 
John  A.  Ryan  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  and  others,  who  discussed 
the  topic  at  the  social  service  conference 
of  the  fifteenth  annual  Convention  of 
Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  in  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York  city,  August  21. 

Father  Ryan,  introduced  by  Prof. 
James  K.  Haggerty  of  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, as  the  "most  distinguished  Cath- 
olic economist,"  said  that  since  the  mini- 
mum wage  was  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong  Catholics  should  be  especially  in- 
terested. He  said,  moreover,  the  issue 
would  not  be  solved  by  the  labor  leaders, 
because  80  per  cent  of  the  workers  are 
unorganized,  nor  by  the  employer  in  two 
thousand  years,  but  "society  must  have 
its  way  in  industry,"  and  for  society  to 
regulate  wages  by  law  was  as  just  as  to 
compel  safety  devices  or  limit  exorbitant 
rates.  "If  the  laborer  has  sufficient 
wages,  he  can  remedy  almost  all  other 
things  himself,"  said  Dr.  Ryan. 

Rev.  Edwin  V.  O'Hara,  chairman  of 
the  Oregon  State  Commission  on  the 
Minimum  Wage,  declared  that  since  the 
passage  of  the  law  in  Oregon,  prescrib- 
ing a  minimum  wage  for  women,  the 
general  average  of  wages  has  not  been 
lowered  as  some  had  feared,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  a  higher  percentage  of 
women  are  getting  $12  a  week  than  be- 
fore. The  one  evil  which  was  discovered 
after  the  law  went  into  effect  was  the 
practice  of  discharging  the  apprentice 
who  receives  $6  a  week  at  the  end  of  her 
first  year  and  hiring  another  apprentice 
to  take  her  place.  This  has  been  rem- 
edied by  a  sliding  scale  of  weekly  wages 
over  monthly  periods,  during  the  first 
vear  of  work. 
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THE  RAILROAD  STRIKE  AND 
THE  8-HOUR  LAW 

THE  time  set  for  the  beginning  of 
a  strike — the  greatest  and  most  dis- 
astrous in  history  had  it  occurred — was 
just  22  hours  away  when  President  Wil- 
son on  Sunday  morning,  September  3, 
signed  the  8-hour  bill  for  railroad  em- 
ployes which  had  been  rushed  through 
Congress  and  thus  averted  the  impend- 
ing calamity.  The  order  calling  off  the 
strike  which  was  to  have  begun  Sep- 
tember 4  at  7  A.  M.  eastern  time  was  is- 
sued by  the  chiefs  of  the  four  railway 
brotherhoods  Saturday  evening  after  the 
Senate,  following  the  previous  action  of 
the  House,  had  passed  the  bill  and  after 
receiving  assurances  that  the  President 
would  sign  it  as  soon  as  it  came  before 
him. 

The  passage  and  signing  of  this  bill 
brought  to  an  end  the  nation-wide  ap- 
prehension that  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities of  the  country  would  be  crippled, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  climax 
of  a  week  of  unprecedented  activity  in 
congressional  and  administrative  circles. 

On  Monday,  August  28,  after  it  had 
become  evident  that  the  railway  presi- 
dents had  nothing  new  to  propose  and 
the  600  brotherhood  chairmen  who  had 
come  to  Washington  at  the  call  of  the 
President  had  left  for  their  homes,  it 
became  known  that  they  had  carried 
with  them  strike  orders  that  were  to  be- 
come effective  just  one  week  later. 
President  Wilson  then  turned  to  Con- 
gress. 

Addressing  the  two  houses  in  joint 
session  on  Tuesday,  August  29,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  the  adoption  of  six 
measures  which  seemed  to  him  essential 
for  the  handling  of  the  situation  then 
confronting  the  nation  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  public  in 
similar  controversies  that  may  arise  in 
the  future.  These  measures  included  the 
enlargement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission ;  an  8-hour  law  for  employes 
engaged  in  the  operation  of  trains;  the 
creation  of  a  commission  to  study  the  ef- 
fect of  the  8-hour  day;  an  expression  of 
"explicit  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
the  consideration  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  of  an  increase  in 
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freight  rates"  if  the  facts  justify  it;  the 
adoption  of  a  law  similar  to  the  Ca- 
nadian industrial  disputes  act,  which 
would  make  railway  strikes  unlawful 
pending  the  outcome  of  a  government 
inquiry;  and  a  measure  giving  the 
President  power  to  operate  the  railroads 
and  draft  the  employes  into  service  if 
military  necessity  should  require  it. 

In  giving  his  reasons  for  asking  for 
this  legislation  the  President  explained 
that  the  men  refused  to  arbitrate,  that 
the  railroads  refused  to  make  any  con- 
cessions and  that  a  strike  was  imminent. 
Of  the  8-hour  day  he  said: 

"It  seemed  to  me,  in  considering  the 
subject  matter  of  the  controversy,  that 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  pre- 
ponderant evidence  of  recent  economic 
experience  spoke  for  the  8-hour  day.  It 
has  been  adjudged  by  the  thought  and 
experience  of  recent  years  a  thing  upon 
which  society  is  justified  in  insisting  as 
in  the  interest  of  health,  efficiency,  con- 
tentment, and  a  general  increase  of  eco- 
nomic vigor.  The  whole  presumption  of 
modern  experience  would,  it  seemed  to 
me,  be  in  its  favor,  whether  there  was 
arbitration  or  not,  and  the  debatable 
points  to  settle  \vere  those  which  arose 
out  of  the  acceptance  of  the  8-hour  day 
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The  Middle  Man  as  he  felt  last  week 

when   the   railroad  strike  was 
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rather  than  those  which  affected  its  es- 
tablishment." 

This  was  the  reason  for  his  urging 
the  railroads  to  concede  the  8-hour  day 
and  arbitrate  the  other  questions.  Con- 
cerning this  the  president  said: 

"The  representatives  of  the  brother- 
hoods accepted  the  plan,  but  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  declined  to  ac- 
cept it.  In  the  face  of  what  I  cannot 
but  regard  as  the  practical  certainty 
that  they  will  be  ultimately  obliged  to 
accept  the  8-hour  day  by  the  concerted 
action  of  organized  labor,  backed  by  the 
favorable  judgment  of  society,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  railway  management 
have  felt  justified  in  declining  a  peace- 
ful settlement,  which  would  engage  all 
the  forces  of  justice,  public  and  private, 
on  their  side  to  take  care  of  the  event." 

Of  the  proposed  measures  only  two 
were  enacted  into  law.  August  30  Rep- 
resentative Adamson  of  Georgia,  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  introduced  a  bill 
embodying  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  8-hour  day  and 
a  commission  of  investigation.  A  hear- 
ing on  the  bill  was  held  next  day  at 
which  representatives  of  the  brother- 
hoods spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill  and 
representatives  of  the  railroads  opposed 
it. 

The  House  took  favorable  action  on 
Friday,  September  1,  by  a  vote  of  239  to 
56.  Saturday  evening  after  an  all-day 
debate,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  43  to 
28. 

The  law  provides  that  after  January 
1,  1917  "eight  hours  shall,  in  contracts 
for  labor  and  service,  be  deemed  a  day's 
work,  and  the  measure  or  standard  of 
a  day's  work  for  the  purpose  of  reck- 
oning the  compensation"  of  employes  en- 
gaged in  the  operation  of  trains.  It  re- 
quires the  President  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  three  to  investigate  the  op- 
eration of  the  law  for  a  period  of  6  to 
9  months  and  make  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Pending  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission and  for  30  days  thereafter  the 
present  standard  of  wages  is  not  to  be 
reduced.  In  other  words,  the  men  are 
to  get  the  present  ten-hour  rate  for  eight 
hours'  work  and  payment  for  overtime  is 
to  be  reckoned  on  a  straight  time  basis. 
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HOW   TENNESSEE   COUNTIES 
CARE  FOR  THE  INSANE 

NE  woman  had  not  been  out  of 
her  room  for  seven  years. 
There  was  no  heat  in  her  room.  There 
was  no  water  in  her  room.  There  were 
no  toilet  facilities  in  her  room.  Her 
meals  were  passed  in  to  her  in  a  small 
peek  hole  cut  in  the  door.  No  other  in- 
dividual had  been  in  her  room  for  seven 
years." 

This  is  not  a  passage  from  a  history 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  but  a  typical  descrip- 
tion of  the  county  care  for  the  insane 
in  Tennessee,  taken  from  a  paper  read 
before  the  1916  Tennessee  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  by  Dr.  Sidney  D.  Wil- 
gus  of  Rockford,  111. 

Dr.  Wilgus  was  employed  a  year  ago 
by  the  Tennessee  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, under  which  all  state  institutions  for 
the  criminal  and  insane  are  managed, 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  county  jails 
and  asylums  and  report  to  the  state 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 
This  report  was  the  first  public  docu- 
ment of  the  kind  ever  filed  in  the  state, 
outside  of  occasional  perfunctory  reports 
of  legislative  visiting  committees.  That 
it  produced  a  sensation  is  stating  the 
case  but  mildly. 

The  three  state  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, Dr.  Wilgus  found,  "met  well  the 
fundamental  provisions  that  are  required 
in  the  care  and  supervision  of  insane 
patients" ;  namely,  sanitary  housing,  good 
food,  good  clothing,  kindliness  and,  to 
some  degree,  due  appreciation  of  the 
aims  of  a  state  hospital.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  these  institutions  are  car- 
ing for  just  one-half  the  insane  of  the 
state.  The  other  50  per  cent  are  crowd- 
ed into  four  county  asylums,  poor 
houses  and  jails  or  are  allowed  to  roam 
at  large  in  the  community. 

The  four  large  counties  of  the  state, 
in  which  are  located  the  important  cities, 
having  imposing  county  asylums,  were 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Wilgus  as  impossible 
from  a  high-grade  hospital  point  of  view 
and  from  a  custodial  point  of  view  as 
ranging  from  "the  indifferent  to  the  im- 
possible." 

County  asylums,  however,  fade  before 
the  picture  which  Dr.  Wilgus  draws  of 
county  jails  and  almshouses.  The  form- 
er, he  dismisses  with  the  words  that  the 
"care  accorded  in  them  hardly  justifies 
the  waste  of  time."  The  latter  he  con- 
demns with  the  words  of  the  Tennessee 
Board  of  State  Charities  as  "the  most 
indefensible  system  of  all  those  in  vogue 
in  Tennessee,  a  system  which  lets  these 
unfortunates  out  to  the  lowest  bidder 
or  rather  to  the  man  who  will  house, 
feed,  clothe  and  generally  care  for  them 
for  the  least  amount  of  money." 

Shocking  neglect  was  found  in  nearly 
all  of  the  twenty-one  almshouses  of  the 
state.  Inmates  are  "supported  for  $7.50 
a  month  or  less."  The  housing  places 
are  usually  old  barns  or  hovels  with  no 


sanitary  arrangements  or  bathing  facili- 
ties whatever.  Women  in  some  of  them 
had  not  been  bathed  in  seven  years.  The 
inmates  have  practically  no  medical  at- 
tention; they  are  fed  the  coarsest  of 
food;  they  are  generally  in  tatters;  they 
sleep  on  rags,  and  live  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  revolting  filth. 

There  is  no  segregation  of  the  sexes 
so  that  the  condition  in  one  almshouse 
of  a  defective  girl  giving  birth  to  four 
illegitimate  children  by  three  different 
fathers  is  liable  to  happen  in  almost 
every  almshouse.  Dr.  Wilgus  describes 
these  county  houses  as  the  "dumping 
ground  of  all  that  society  wants  to  rid 
itself." 

As  for  the  blame,  Dr.  Wilgus  has  ex- 
cused the  superintendents  and  farm  com- 
missioners because  they  are  without 
proper  building  facilities  or  sufficient 
help  or  money.  Instead  he  puts  it 
squarely  on  the  community  itself. 

"More  interest,"  he  says,  "on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  and  visits  from  peo- 
ple or  societies  with  a  humanitarian 
frame  of  mind  would  soon  bring  about 
different  conditions." 

A  PROGRESS   REPORT  ON 
POLIOMYELITIS 

tt\\  7  HERE  no  fuel  is.  there  the  fire 
VV  dieth  out,"  might  be  taken  as 
a  text  in  discussing  New  York's  epidemic 
of  poliomyelitis.  For  the  disease  that 
in  July  and  early  August  flamed  high 
through  every  borough  of  the  city,  has 
apparently  consumed  nearly  all  avail- 
able material  and  is  beginning  to  sub- 
.side. 

This  seems  to  be  the  true  interpre- 
tation of  such  figures  as  those  of  daily 
cases  during  the  week  ending  August 
28.  In  six  days  the  decline  was  130, 
109,  95,  91,  83,  43.  Then  a  slight  rise  in 
temperature  brought  the  record  up,  but 
only  temporarily. 

The  study  concentrated  upon  the  situa- 
tion is  revealing  some  important  facts, 
although  report  of  them  is  as  yet  pre- 
liminary. Conspicuous  among  these  is 
the  statement  by  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  of 
Rockefeller  Institute,  of  the  promising 
results  thus  far  obtained  in  laboratory 
tests  with  immune  animal  and  human 
serum.  The  series  of  experiments  lead- 
ing to  these  results  began  six  years  ago 
when  Dr.  Flexner  and  Dr.  Paul  A. 
Lewis  demonstrated  that  inoculations 
made  from  the  spinal  cord  of  a  human 
who  had  died  of  poliomyelitis,  would  pro- 
•  duce  the  disease  in  monkeys:  and  also, 
that  monkeys  who  recovered  from  an  at- 
tack thus  induced,  would  not  take  the 
disease  upon  other  inoculations.  The 
attack  had  rendered  them  immune. 

A  few  months'  further  work  proved 
that  the  blood  of  immunized  animals 
and  humans  contained  substances  that 
neutralized  the  virus  of  poliomyelitis 
placed  with  it  in  a  test-tube.  Then  came 
experiments  showing  that  the  serum 


which  in  a  test-tube  so  affected  the  virus, 
had  a  therapeutic  value  for  monkeys  in- 
oculated with  the  virus  and  exhibiting 
the  disease. 

The  application  of  these  results  to  hu- 
man cases  has  until  now  been  imperfect- 
ly developed,  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
statement  says.  But  the  ready  response 
of  persons  who  have  had  poliomyelitis 
to  give  blood  for  further  serum  experi- 
ment during  the  present  epidemic,  as- 
sures valuable  new  reports.  The  serum 
has  already  been  used  with  apparent 
success  in  a  number  of  cases,  though 
final  judgment  of  its  therapeutic  value  is 
not  yet  expressed. 

Studies  in  epidemiology  have  confirm- 
ed earlier  findings  concerning  the  habits 
of  infantile  paralysis,  as  well  as  defined 
new  problems.  For  instance,  the  age 
grouping  of  cases  is  proving  similar  to 
that  in  other  epidemics.  An  analysis  of 
6,027  cases  showed  9.8  per  cent  under 
one  year ;  76.9  per  cent  between  one  and 
five  years;  9.8  per  cent  between  six  and 
ten  years;  2  per  cent  between  eleven  and 
fifteen  years,  and  1.5  per  cent  over  fifteen 
years.  This  is  taken  as  one  character- 
istic of  the  disease. 

Another  characteristic  is  that  an  at- 
tack shows  first  among  the  youngest, 
and  later  among  older  children  and 
adults.  In  Brooklyn,  for  example,  the 
largest  number  of  cases  under  one  year 
of  age  occurred  before  June  27,  when 
the  percentage  of  cases  above  fifteen 
years  was  only  .09.  This  age  incidence 
rises  with  the  epidemic;  so  that  in  July, 
1.9  per  cent  of  cases  were  above  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Then  came  the  usual  sud- 
den drop  to  the  five  year  average. 

The  carrier  problem  is  still  the  ob- 
jective of  study.  That  transmission  is 
by  contact  is  generally  accepted  and 
seems  definitely  indicated  by  many  facts. 
Pin-maps,  in  construction  by  epidemi- 
ologists of  the  Public  Health  Service,  il- 
lustrate this — that  of  the  borough  of 
Richmond,  for  example.  There,  about 
the  three  original  cases  that  appeared  in 
different  parts  of  Staten  Island,  are 
shown  the  clusters  that  formed  present- 
ly, growing  until  each  had  ''used  up  the 
material  in  its  immediate  reach,"  and 
then  ceasing,  self-limited. 

But  such  a  map  shows  by  single  pins 
here  and  there,  at  a  distance  from  the 
clusters,  that  cases  also  occur  suddenly 
in  rural  sections  where  there  has  been 
no  previous  infection.  Sometimes  there 
is  evidence  that  a  visitor  has  been  at 
the  place — a  "carrier,"  no  doubt,  even 
though  himself  in  excellent  health.  But 
sometimes  no  visitor  has  been  there.  No 
evidence  whatever  is  to  be  found  of  a 
means  of  contact,  direct  or  indirect. 
There  must  be  other  means  of  trans- 
mission to  account  for  these  freak  ap- 
pearances. 

Are  these  other  means  insects  which 
play  the  part  of  intermediate  host,  as 
the  acdes  calopus  mosquito  transmits  the 
virus  of  yellow  fever?  All  possible  rec- 
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ords,  surveys,  country  investigations  and 
laboratory  researches  will  be  drawn  up- 
on for  the  answer  to  this  problem.  That 
the  fly  is  not  wholly  to  blame  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  one  fact  re- 
ferred to  by  Commissioner  Emerson  re- 
cently : 

"Up  to  the  present  writing,  no  case 
has  as  yet  been  reported  or  discovered  on 
Barren  Island.  A  recent  accurate  cen- 
sus shows  that  there  are  1,235  people 
on  the  Island,  of  whom  221  are  between 
six  and  sixteen  years,  156  are  between 
two  and  six  years  and  112  are  babies  un- 
der two  years  of  age,  a  total  child  popu- 
lation '  under  sixteen  of  489.  .  .  . 
Barren  Island  is  the  portion  of  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  where  all  the  ren- 
dering of  offal  and  disposal  of  garbage 
for  the  city  is  carried  on.  The  living 
conditions  ~are  very  crude,  and  the 
breeding  of  flies  is  greater  than  else- 
where within  the  city  limits." 

And  again,  if  poliomyelitis  often  ap- 
pears where  there  is  least  reason  to  ex- 
pect it,  quite  as  often  it  fails  to  appear 
where  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
it.  Records  of  the  first  7,000  cases 
show  that  these  occurred  in  6,748  fam- 
ilies. Of  these  6,748  families,  only  1 
had  five  cases  of  paralysis;  only  1  had 
4  cases,  20  had  3  cases,  205  had  2  cases — 
6,521  had  1  case.  The  family  hav- 
ing 5  cases  was  in  Richmond;  that  with 
4  in  Brooklyn.  No  other  section  has 
had  more  than  3  cases  in  one  family. 

Figures  given  at  the  recent  special 
conference  of  state  boards  of  health 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  show- 
that  poliomyelitis  has  been  present  this 
year  in  at  least  thirty-five  states.  The 
storm  center  is  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Nearby  states  with  which  there 
is  most  communication  show  an  unusual 
number  of  cases.  The  outbreak  in  Min- 
nesota (500  or  more  cases  in  the  state) 
apparently  is  in  no  way  related  to  that 
of  New  York  or  the  eastern  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  unless  it  be  through  some 
general  causes  not  yet  understood. 

DULUTH  DRY  BY  LABOR'S 
VOTE 

DULUTH.  Minn.,  holds  the  record 
of  being  the  largest  city  in  the 
United  States  to  vote  out  its  saloons  of 
its  own  accord.  Denver,  Colo.,  Portland. 
Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  are  also  dry, 
but  because  of  state  wide  prohibition,  not 
from  their  own  choosing.  Not  so  with 
Duluth.  By  a  margin  of  400  out  of 
15,000  votes  it  deliberately  voted  itself 
dry  and  on  July  1,  1917,  all  saloons  will 
be  closed  tight. 

Organized  labor  was  the  important 
factor  in  the  election,  according  to 
Stanley  L.  Mack  of  the  Duluth  Herald. 
Although  union  men  were  divided  to 
some  extent  on  the  question,  the  vote  of 
the  workingmen  of  Duluth  has  been  cred- 
ited with  scoring  the  victory  and  with 
smashing  the  theory  that  all  union  men 
will  stand  for  an  "open"  town. 
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THE  EPIDEMIC  IN  THE 
BOROUGHS 

rHE  chart,  constructed  from  records 
on  file  in  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Build- 
ing, suggests  nne  of  the  large  questions, 
concerning  poliomyelitis:  Why  does  this 
disease  behave  so  differently  in  differ- 
ent places?  The  line  of  its  progress 
gives  in  Brooklyn  a  skyscraper  effect; 
in  Queens,  a  series  of  slow-climbing 
steps  like  the  side  of  a  pyramid.  Bronx 
and  Richmond  show  a 'slower  rise  and 
a  similar  stubbornness  in  yielding. 
Manhattan  imitated  Brooklyn's  rapid 
rise  but  is  like  Bronx  in  its  slow  de- 
cline. 

The  lines  represent  new  cases  reported 
in  each  borough  during  the  time  indi- 
cated. 


State  Senator  Richard  Jones  was  the 
man  who  turned  the  trick,  writes  Mr. 
Mack.  Jones  managed  the  campaign  for 
the  drys  and  got  the  workingmen  back 
of  his  cause.  In  Duluth  everybody  knows 
him  as  Dick  Jones.  He  is  28  years  old 
and  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  Min- 
nesota state  senate.  He  left  school  when 
a  boy  of  13  and  two  years  later  got  into 
the  trade  union  movement. 

Former  experience  convinced  Mr. 
Jones  that  for  the  dry  cause  to  prevail 
in  an  industrial  center  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  cut  into  the  labor  vote.  He 
immediately  went  to  work  to  organize 
these  forces  and  formed  the  Trade  Union 
Dry  League.  Four  hundred  men,  in- 
cluding thirty  officers  of  local  unions,  en- 
listed while  old  time  politicians  who  have 
regarded  organized  labor  as  being  con- 
trolled by  the  wets  looked  on  in  amaze- 
ment. 


The  campaign,  which  lasted  three 
weeks,  was  a  hard  uphill  fight.  The  union 
cigarmakers  and  organized  brewery 
workers  tried  to  head  Jones  off  by  or- 
ganizing another  Duluth  Trade  Union 
League  to  represent  the  wet  sentiment. 
During  the  last  week  of  the  fight  the  la- 
bor vote  was  the  battle-ground.  On  the 
night  before  election  a  joint  debate  was 
held  and  several  thousand  union  men 
turned  out  to  hear  the  issues  presented. 

Mr.  Jones  did  not  spend  all  of  his  time 
with  the  union  men,  however.  He  or- 
ganized 500  women  and  urged  them  to, 
get  their  husbands  out  to  vote.  He  also 
organized  his  men  in  precincts  and  blocks 
and  wherever  he  followed  this  block  sys- 
tem, the  returns  showed  that  the  drys 
had  either  won  OF  seriously  cut  into  the 
wet  vote. 

At  the  election  itself  everything  possi- 
ble was  done  to  prevent  fraud  and  illegal 
voting.  Schoolboys  were  detailed  to 
check  registrations  before  the  election 
and  to  see  that  men  who  qualified  on 
registration  days  actually  lived  at  the 
places  they  registered  from,  while  law- 
yers were  stationed  at  the  polls  by  Jones 
and  his  committee  to  act  as  challengers. 
Every  vote  was  checked  carefully  and 
the  election  was  as  clean  as  the  campaign 
which  had  preceded  it.  An  interesting 
feature  which  Mr.  Mack  points  out  was 
the  fact  that  the  financing  was  by  local 
subscriptions  on  both  sides  and  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  did  not  take  part  in  the 
fight  nor  contribute  one  cent  to  the  cause. 

LIGHT  AND  AIR  FOR  BOS- 
TON'S NORTH  END 

MRS.  ROSE  APPLEBAUM,  of 
Boston,  came  in  distress  to  the 
director  of  the  Civic  Service  House: 
"Shall  I  follow  de  Board  o'  Hell  or  shall 
I  follow  de  cops?" 

The  Board  of  Health,  because  of  the 
epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis,  had 
ordered  Mrs.  Applebaum  to  give  her 
baby  an  airing.  So  many  mothers  and 
babies  had  been  ordered  to  sit  upon  the 
narrow  sidewalks  of  Boston's  slums  that 
the  police  became  alarmed  at  the  con- 
gestion and  began  to  arrest  mothers  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  occupying 
the  sidewalks  more  than  seven  minutes 
without  a  permit.  To  secure  such  a  per- 
mit applicants  are  required  to  give  bonds 
in  the  amount  of  $1,000.  The  test  case 
which  was  prosecuted  was  finally  settled 
in  favor  of  the  mothers. 

The  incident  brought  to  a  head  a 
movement  to  relieve  congestion  in  the 
slums  of  the  North  End.  The  block  on 
Salem  street,  bounded  also  by  Endicott, 
Morton  and  Stillman  streets,  houses  at 
least  five  thousand  people.  For  decades 
this  district  has  been  the  seat  of  one 
immigrant  group  after  another.  The 
Irish  crowded  out  the  Americans.  Then 
came  the  Jews  and  crowded  out  the 
Irish.  Then  came  the  Italians,  pushing 
the  Jews  out  or  up.  Now  the  Poles  are 
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pressing  the  Italians  hard,  especially  in 
the  lower  North  End  which  is  the 
theater  of  war.  Each  wave  of  immigra- 
tion contributed  its  share  to  the  conges- 
tion, and  to  the  housing  evils  which  now 
exist,  and  which  have  been  permitted  to 
go  on  unchecked. 

A  committee  representing  the  Civic 
Service  House,  the  North  End  Improve- 
ment Association,  the  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  School  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  reported  upon  the  con- 
gestion in  this  district.  The  plan  sub- 
mitted is  to  wipe  out  the  blind  alleys 
and  introduce  air  and  sunlight  into  the 
block.  Incidentally  the  plan  will  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  park  for  mothers 
and  babies.  The  North  End,  with  its 
population  of  nearly  thirty-five  thousand, 
has  two  small  parks,  neither  of  which  is 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  neither  of 
which  is  accessible  to  the  lower  North 
End. 

The  net  cost  of  the  plan  submitted  is 
$150,000,  with  increased  revenue  to  the 
city  from  improved  property  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  mayor,  the  Health 
Department  and  the  Street  Department 
have  investigated  and  will  approve  if  the 
City  Council  makes  the  necessary  ap- 
propriation. The  City  Council  is  await- 
ing the  advice  of  the  City  Planning 
Board  and  the  Finance  Commission  be- 
fore it  takes  action. 

The  recent  announcement  that  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  has  ordered  the  aboli- 
tion of  its  Ghetto  comes  as  a  timely  an- 
swer to  the  question  which  Thomas  J. 
Riley  asked  in  THE  SURVEY  for  July  29, 
"Must  we  forever  have  these  plague 
spots?"  Boston  must  answer  the  same 
question. 

PARTIALLY    DISABLED    MEN 
AND  THEIR  FUTURE 

THE  responsibility  of  industry  does 
not  end  with  the  payment  of  work- 
man's compensation  following  an  acci- 
dent is  the  opinion  of  John  L.  Horn  of 
San  Francisco  who  has  worked  for  a 
number  of  years  with  an  insurance  com- 
pany carrying  employers'  liability. 

Writing  to  THE  SURVEY,  Mr.  Horn 
says: 

"Partially  disabled  men  who  settle 
down  to  living  on  their  compensation 
installments  without  endeavoring  to  solve 
the  problem  of  earning  a  living  under 
the  new  physical  conditions  are  making 
straight  for  dependency  of  the  old  kind 
and  will  in  due  course  become  a  prob- 
lem for  the  social  agencies.  .  .  . 

"I  have  tried  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  causes  of  their  apparent  tor- 
por, and  they  are  by  no  means  always 
laziness  and  malingering.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  a  man  who  has  been  trained 
for  a  given  trade  feels  that  he  simply 
cannot  make  a  living  in  any  other.  .  .  . 
In  many  cases  also  there  is  a  break- 


down of  self-respect  and  a  pitiable  loss 
of  confidence  due  to  the  realization  of 
the  fact  that  a  man  can  no  longer  fol- 
low a  vocation  in  which  he  has  grown 
up  since  boyhood,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  grave  danger  of  him  losing  his 
grip  and  dropping  in  the  social  scale. 

"There  are,  of  course,  numerous  oc- 
cupations in  the  community  to  which 
partially  injured  men  could  turn  and  in 
which  they  could  compete  without  handi- 
cap under  proper  encouragement  and  di- 
rection. A  young  man  barred  from  fol- 
lowing a  mechanical  trade  on  account 
of  an  amputated  finger  or  an  injured 
wrist,  might  try  being  a  waiter  and  pos- 
sibly work  his  way  up  to  owning  a  res- 
taurant, and  there  are  now  young  men 
by  the  hundred  exactly  in  this  condition 
apparently  facing  a  complete  blank 
while,  in  the  interval,  they  are  endeavor- 
ing to  eke  out  an  existence  on  a  weekly 
compensation  which  is  to  last  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  An  old  man  incapacitated 
from  following  his  accustomed  trade 
might  make  a  very  reliable  watchman. 

"Such  an  agency  as  the  federal  Labor 
Bureau,  or  a  committee  representative  of 
the  industrial  boards  and  commissions  of 
the  various  states  should,  in  my  opinion, 
devote  itself  seriously  to  the  study  of  re- 
habilitating partially  disabled  men." 

A  BRIEF   ON   HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

AN  important  contribution  to  the 
health  insurance  movement  is  the 
"brief"  on  the  subject  offered  in  the 
latest  issue  of  the  American  Labor  Leg- 
islation Review.  This  special  issue 
brings  together  material  from  all  coun- 
tries in  which  health  insurance  is  in  op- 
eration, discussing  the  "paternalism"  of 
the  Leipsic  federation,  the  compulsory 
British  system,  the  many  voluntary  in- 
surance agencies  within  New  York  city, 
and  the  tendencies  in  health  insurance 
legislation.  In  connection  with  this  last 
article  is  a  valuable  summary  in  tabular 
form. 

The  brief  proper  supports  its  six  main 
theses  with  facts  and  statistics  from  un- 
questionable sources.  The  whole  Amer- 
ican movement  for  health  insurance 
rests,  it  says,  upon  the  recognition  of 
these  facts:  the  high  rates  of  sickness 
and  death  among  American  wage-earn- 
ers; the  need  for  extended  medical  care 
among  them;  the  need  for  more  effec- 
tively meeting  wage  loss  due  to  illness; 
the  need  for  greater  efforts  to  prevent 
sickness;  the  inability  of  existing  agen- 
cies to  meet  these  needs ;  the  appropriate 
method  of  meeting  them  being  compul- 
sory contributory  health  insurance. 

When,  as  shown  by  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company's  survey  of 
Rochester,  2,147  working  men  are  con- 
stantly sick — over  600,000  days  of  dis- 
ability in  that  one  city;  when,  again,  the 
estimate  is  realized  that,  in  the  figures 
of  the  final  report  of  the  federal  Com- 


mission on  Industrial  Relations,  "each 
of  this  country's  30,000,000  workers 
loses  annually  an  average  of  about  nine 
days  on  account  of  illness  alone" — the 
only  possible  conclusion  is  an  imperative 
demand  for  such  social  legislation  and 
skilled  administration  of  it  as  this  Re- 
view sets  forth. 

Desirable  legislation  is  suggested  in 
the  "tentative  draft  of  an  act,"  proposed 
this  past  year  in  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Massachusetts.  The  draft  is 
the  result  of  cumulative  study  and  criti- 
cism from  the  angle  of  America's  spe- 
cial conditions  and  needs.  A  good  bibli- 
ography, carefully  annotated,  completes 
the  Review.  An  interesting  feature  is 
the  setting,  in  heavy  type,  at  the  foot 
of  nearly  every  page,  of  expressions  of 
approval  of  the  health  insurance  move- 
ment, from  press,  business  men,  labor 
leaders,  physicians  and  many  other 
groups. 

Those  especially  interested  in  the  "new 
public  health"  will  note  with  satisfaction 
the  emphasis  laid  upon  prevention  as 
well  as  curative  medical  work.  Just 
what  affiliation  will  be  established  with 
the  public  health  agencies  that  have  al- 
ready blazed  a  trail  by  their  work  in 
epidemiology,  is  evidently  a  detail  of  ad- 
ministration yet  to  be  worked  out.  The 
stimulating  opportunity,  however,  for 
further  preventive  work,  is  clearly  and 
earnestly  urged  upon  the  reader. 

The  Review  must  prove  a  handbook 
for  frequent  reference  through  many 
years.  Its  contents  cannot  be  adequate- 
ly indicated  in  a  brief  note. 

LIEBKNECHT'S  SENTENCE 
MADE  HEAVIER 

DR.  KARL  LIEBKNECHT,  Socialist 
member  of  the  German  Reichstadt 
and  foe  of  war,  who  was  sentenced  a 
few  weeks  ago  to  imprisonment  for  thir- 
ty months  for  alleged  treasonable  utter- 
ances at  a  peace  meeting,  has  recently 
had  a  hearing  before  a  supreme  court 
martial.  As  a  result,  according  to  dis- 
patches in  the  New  York  papers  he  has 
been  subjected  to  a  new  and  severer  sen- 
tence of  four  years  and  one  month,  and 
is  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  for  six 
years.  Against  this  sentence  he  has 
filed  a  further  appeal. 

According  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "five  thousand  munition  and  other 
factory  hands  at  Brunswick  went  on 
strike  on  July  3  by  way  of  protest 
against  Liebknecht's  condemnation  to 
penal  servitude.  The  German  papers 
are  forbidden  to  mention  the  strike. 

"The  executive  council  of  the-German 
Socialist  party  has  issued  a  statement 
declaring  that  Liebknecht  will  continue 
to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  party, 
protesting  against  his  condemnation  to 
penal  servitude,  and  demanding  his  re- 
lease." 


City  Planning  in  Social  Work 

By  William  J.  Norton 


DIRECTOR  CINCINNATI  COUNCIL  OF  SOCIAL  AGENCIES 


THE  great  and  growing  number 
of  unrelated  private  social  agen- 
cies in  our  bigger  cities  is  creat- 
ing a  condition  that  demands  correction 
for  the  good  of  social  work.  Organiza- 
tions have  increased  in  one  large  city  at 
the  rate  of  three  a  year  for  the  last  fif- 
teen years  until  the  number  that  raise 
budgets  by  public  solicitation  is  one  hun- 
dred and  one.  This  license  to  establish 
agencies  at  will  has  created  a  wide  dif- 
fusion of  administrative  responsibility 
centering  on  fragments  of  the  social 
problem,  and  not  on  the  social  problem, 
with  a  control  of  the  separate  agencies 
lodged  in  themselves  and  for  themselves, 
instead  of  in  the  community  and  for  the 
community. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  competition  in- 
evitably bred  by  such  a  system  has  come 
great  financial  waste,  slatternly  standards 
of  work,  and  a  bewildered,  skeptical  and 
grudging  public. 

-  The  most  obvious  fault  that  springs 
from  maintaining  so  many  separate  and 
independent  administrative  units  is  finan- 
cial waste.  Before  any  efforts  at  correc- 
tion were  made  in  the  city  with  the  one 
hundred  agencies,  the  cost  of  solicitation 
ranged  from  1  and  2  per  cent  in  old 
movements  to  as  high  as  66  per  cent  in 
one  that  used  peculiar  methods.  A  gen- 
eral average  of  15  per  cent  prevailed 
after  eliminating  the  spectacular  was- 
trel. When  we  realize  that  it  has  already 
been  demonstrated  that  money  can  be 
raised  for  a  whole  community  at  per- 
centages running  from  5  to  10,  one 
reason  is  evident  why  the  business  man 
complains  of  overhead  expense. 

Waste  appears  again  in  purchases. 
Buying  has  become  an  art  governed  by 
certain  methods  which  operate  for  lower 
prices.  Standardization  of  goods,  pur- 
chases at  favorable  market  times,  lump- 
buying  and  competitive  bids  produce  low 
prices.  Eleven  organizations  uniting 
lately  on  a  year's  contract  for  coal  saved 
$650.  And  coal  is  only  one  of  several 
hundred. articles  to  which  the  same  prac- 
tice might  be  applied. 

Another  waste  is  in  salaries.  Social 
workers  fight  this  statement,  and  when 
it  is  advanced  against  the  cost  of  salaries 
of  charity  agents  and  workers  in  the  field 
they  are  right.  We  need  more  and  better 
paid  workers  in  the  field  and  we  will 
•have  them,  although  their  work  could  be 
reorganized  so  as  to  secure  much  larger 
humanitarian  results  from  the  same  staff. 
But  there  are  other  salaries  than  those 
in  the  field.  Up  at  the  top  we  are  sup- 
porting duplicating  offices  which  could  be 
combined.  The  salaries  and  the  officers 
thus  released  could  be  put  to  new  uses. 


Greater  efficiency  and  wider  human  serv- 
ice would  flow  from  the  combinations; 
and  the  cost  of  clerks,  accountants,  tele- 
phones, equipment  and  other  expenses 
would  be  freed. 

A  waste  that  runs  into  untold  dollars 
is  to  be  found  in  the  stupid  limitations 
placed  on  many  endowments.  There  is 
the  classic  example  of  the  Philadelphia 
school  unable  to  leave  its  present  site 
and  not  able  to  reach  its  highest  efficiency 
on  that  site.  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  Philadelphia  college  travels  in 
a  goodly  company  which  as  yet  is  by 
no  means  fully  recruited. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  point  out  some 
of  the  most  apparent  ways  in  which 
money  has  been  wasted.  It  is  true  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  a  city  raising  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  for  current  expenses 
could  save  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  by  placing  its  work 
upon  an  efficient  basis.  And  a  great  in- 
crease in  human  service  would  auto- 
matically come  about. 

The  Greatest  Waste 

BUT  WASTE  of  money  in  an  extravagant 
nation  is  insufficient  proof  to  stir  a  pro- 
fession into  reorganizing  itself.  That 
greater  and  far  more  important  waste — 
inferior  human  service — which  we  are 
surely  getting,  ought  to  come  nearer  to 
doing  this.  Duplication  in  family  work 
has  been  an  open  sore  since  the  begin- 
ning of  philanthropy  in  spite  of  efforts 
to  control  it.  Two  cities  have  prepared 
statistics  this  year  covering  their  central 
registration  bureaus.  In  the  smaller  city 
duplication  occurs  in  one  case  in  every 
seven  and  in  the  larger  city  in  one  case 
in  every  five.  Cases  in  which  two  or 
three  agencies  work  are  common,  and 
cases  which  involve  many  organizations 
are  not  infrequent.  A  case  came  to  the 
attention  of  one  of  these  bureaus  last 
winter  wherein  fifteen  organizations  and 
several  individuals  had  participated  in  a 
six  months'  period. 

There  are  not  many  nursing  organi- 
zations in  any  city.  Yet  an  examination 
of  nursing  cases  not  long  ago  disclosed 
single  families  visited  by  tuberculosis 
nurses,  school  nurses,  quarantine  nurses, 
maternity  nurses,  infant  welfare  nurses 
and  just  visiting  nurses. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rapid  es- 
tablishment of  the  numerous  agencies 
which  weave  this  web  of  duplication  has 
brought  about  a  great  lateral  expansion 
of  service.  But  that  growth  looms  much 
as  some  city  government  might  in  which 
every  citizen  had  been  given  free  rein 
to  create  and  conduct  independently  any 
department  just  as  the  whim  struck  him. 


There  would  be  plenty  of  food  for  mirth 
in  watching  two  rival  street  cleaning  de- 
partments at  work  in  such  a  city.  But 
this  very  condition  has  been  bred  in  com- 
munity service  by  its  lack  of  plan.  Two 
cities  in  the  middle  west  support  two 
competing  societies  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  the  second  organiza- 
tion having  been  started  in  both  places 
because  of  personal  quarrels  among  the 
staff  and  board  members  of  the  parent 
society.  In  a  city  of  the  north  two  day 
nurseries  exist  within  ten  doors  of  one 
another  and  wrangle  over  the  territory 
while  great  crowded  areas  beyond  them 
go  without. 

With  such  a  tangle  of  duplicating  lines 
is  it  any  wonder  that  standards  of  work 
in  every  field  of  social  endeavor  range 
all  the  way  from  very  good  to  very  poor 
with  a  too  frequent  emphasis  on  the 
poor?  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise 
when  over  half  of  the  agencies  in  the 
city  with  the  hundred  organizations  get 
along  on  budgets  of  not  more  than  four 
thousand  dollars  each,  out  of  which  they 
pay  rent,  equipment,  telephone  service, 
supplies  and  postage,  hire  an  executive, 
an  extra  worker  or  two  and  stenographic 
service. 

Of  course  they  do  good  work;  just 
as  good  as  the  handicaps  that  master 
them  will  permit.  But  it  is  not  fair  to 
expect  a  broad  outlook  or  high  standards 
of  practice  from  a  little  organization 
with  a  little  budget,  a  hundred  or  two 
supporters,  and  a  chief  worker  with  per- 
haps two  transient  helpers,  who  must 
plan  the  work,  execute  the  plans,  carry 
on  educational  propaganda,  scheme  to 
avoid  duplication,  take  charge  of  raising 
money  (for  after  the  first  two  years  the 
task  of  raising  money  falls  heavily  on 
the  social  worker  in  two-thirds  of  the 
cases),  keep  a  committee  interested,  and 
take  care  of  office  details. 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  expect  a  uniformity 
of  high  standards  while  my  lady  of  leis- 
ure, my  gentleman  of  wealth,  and  my 
worker  with  a  call  to  service,  persist  in 
regarding  separate  agencies  as  their  own 
property,  and  resent  the  public's  right  to 
ask  questions. 

A  third  weakness,  the  full  extent  of 
which  only  a  few  know,  is  inbreeding  of 
support  and  interest.  The  contributor 
senses  this  better  than  the  social  worker 
because  its  unpleasant  offspring  are 
thrust  upon  him  every  day.  Social  work 
will  not  accomplish  its  really  great  pur- 
poses until  it  has  mastered  a  way  of  get- 
ting the  intelligent  and  contented  support 
of  a  steadily  expanding  group  of  citi- 
zens. 

This  is  just  what  it  has  not  done;  for 
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the  task  of  educating  citizens  only  partly 
aware  of  what  it  is  after,  and  of  gen- 
erating interest  in  widening  circles  of 
new  people,  is  so  difficult  and  expensive 
that  it  calls  for  money,  a  highly  special- 
ized service,  an  intelligent,  coordinated 
steering  of  the  whole  field  of  educational 
publicity  and  of  solicitation.  At  present 
each  agency,  being  too  weak  to  bear  the 
burden  of  such  a  service,  is  forced  along 
paths  of  least  resistance,  limited  to  a 
small  sphere  of  operation,  and  thrown 
back  upon  the  known  generous  for  its 
life  and  its  support.  Two  large  cities 
found  that  the  ratio  of  supporters  of 
philanthropy  to  the  population  was  one 
in  fifty;  and  this  ratio  was  not  appreci- 
ably diminishing.  Indeed  in  one  of  them 
evidence  indicated  that  it  might  be  in- 
creasing. 

Raising  Money 

THUS  HAS  been  generated  a  centripetal 
force  driving  the  great  bulk  of  solici- 
tation back  within  the  limited  band  of 
several  thousand  people  in  any  city  who 
have  become  known  as  givers.  Compe- 
tition grows  increasingly  keen  as  agen- 
cies multiply;  the  getting  of  money  in- 
creasingly hard ;  and  the  giver  increas- 
ingly confused.  It  is  true  th.at  the  largest 
givers,  a  few  hundred  who  carry  40  per 
cent  of  the  load,  are  not  annoyed  at  the 
appeals.  Being  deeply  interested  in 
philanthropy,  they  rather  enjoy  the  re- 
quests because  they  get  emotional  exer- 
cise from  them  even  if  their  intelligence 
is  not  enlivened. 

But  the  heavy  majority  of  givers,  who 
carry  60  per  cent  of  the  burden,  are 
annoyed  beyond  measure  at  the  increas- 
ing flood  of  begging.  Many  of  them, 
who  may  give  much  or  little  but  who 
are  very  important  because  of  their  en- 
ergy and  leadership,  are  in  business.  And 
being  good  at  business  they  realize  at 
what  enormous  cost  the  duplication  of 
letters  and  calls  is  made.  They  resent 
the  idea  that  so  much  of  their  money 
should  go  to  bolstering  a  cumbersome, 
hydra-headed  machinery  of  philanthropy, 
which  very  clearly,  to  them,  consumes 
within  itself  too  much  of  its  own  poten- 
tial efficiency  for  actual  service. 

The  same  concentric  whirl  turns  up 
again  in  attempts  to  educate  the  general 
public.  Most  people  are  single-minded 
when  crossed  by  circles  of  life  outside 
their  own.  Their  interest  at  best  is  an 
indifferent  interest.  And  the  little  knowl- 
edge they  have  of  social  work  is  badly 
befuddled  by  the  letter-heads  with  pecu- 
liar titles,  by  the  annual  reports  that  tell 
no  story  and  by  the  other  reports  that 
are  neither  popular  nor  scientific.  Edi- 
tors misunderstand  the  agencies,  because 
the  agencies  misunderstand  the  editors. 
Social  work  has  little  knowledge  of  what 
the  public  thinks.  Social  agencies  are 
like  the  prehistoric  animal  whose  nervous 
system  was  so  constructed  that  a  kick 
in  the  foot  reached  the  seat  of  intelli- 
gence a  generation  after  it  was  delivered. 


Altogether  there  is  a  general  failure 
of  organizations  to  deliver  their  mes- 
sages and  to  receive  return  messages 
from  the  man  outside  because  skilled  in- 
terpreters cannot  be  maintained  on  lim- 
ited budgets  planned  for  other  ends.  No 
one  should  be  surprised,  therefore,  that 
many  of  these  uneducated  givers  firmly 
believe,  and  not  entirely  without  justifi- 
cation, that  some  social  workers  start 
agencies  to  give  themselves  jobs  and  that 
some  unnecessary  agencies  are  kept  going 
to  maintain  those  jobs,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  honor  attached  to  being  one  of 
their  officers. 

What  a  medley  it  is !  What  a  concus- 
sion of  confusions !  The  logical  out- 
growth of  uncontrolled  irresponsibility  to 
the  community,  of  license  to  establish  at 
will  innumerable  little  movements,  wag- 
ing a  free-for-all  fight  one  against  an- 
other, for  a  chance  to  serve,  and  for  the 
public  interest !  How  is  it  to  be  cor- 
rected? For  corrected  it  must  be. 

Various  attempts  at  correction  have 
been  made  in  the  past  which  have  gath- 
ered so  much  force  in  the  last  decade 
that  their  tendencies  are  now  clearly  de- 
fined. These  may  be  summed  up  as  cen- 
tral registration  bureaus,  hospital  pur- 
chasing bureaus,  endorsement  commit- 
tees, councils  of  social  agencies,  federa- 
tions of  finance,  community  trusts,  and 
federations  of  federations. 

Before  examining  them  to  see  if  they 
are  solvents  for  the  present  chaos,  let 
us  get  a  clear  understanding  of  what  ex- 
perience teaches  must  be  the  minimum 
requirements  for  any  successful  curative 
scheme.  Three  fundamental  things  must 
be  injected  into  a  successful  plan:  intel- 
ligent, devoted  community  control;  ad- 
ministrative reorganization ;  and  long- 
visioned  planning,  based  on  technical 
knowledge,  to  be  sure,  but  above  all 
things  else  upon  human  understanding. 
And  while  these  are  being  secured,  and 
afterwards,  absolute  freedom  of  thought 
on  political,  economic,  and  religious  sub- 
jects, the  power  of  initiative  and  the 
capacity  for  growth  must  be  preserved. 
The  right  to  differences  on  matters  of 
policy  by  the  separate  agencies  must  be 
retained  and  as  much  freedom  ot  action 
as  is  consistent  with  the  general  good. 

The  paramount  thing  is  control  in  the 
interests  of  the  community.  No  plan 
that  does  not  bid  for  this  has  hope  within 
it.  Now  social  workers  as  a  rule  are 
afraid  that  the  surrender  of  control  over 
social  work  will  destroy  what  they  call 
the  individuality  of  their  organizations, 
their  own  initiative,  their  freedom  to 
think,  and  the  great  sentiments  and  pas- 
sion that  are  the  driving  power  in  social 
work.  Hence  they  have  been  inclined 
to  balk  at  any  plan  carrying  real  control 
and  their  counter  plans  have  shown  evi- 
dences of  being  denatured.  Therefore 
we  must  reassure  ourselves  by  discover- 
ing just  what  community  control  means. 

To  begin  with  it  is  not  synonymous 
with  government  control.  Political  gov- 


ernment is  one  expression  in  some  de- 
partments of  the  life  of  a  community; 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Indeed  at 
this  time  universal  dominance  by  the  po- 
litical power  is  the  expression  of  de- 
mocracy in  only  a  few  parts  of  the  social 
structure.  It  is  spreading  slowly  through 
many  parts,  but  the  ultimate  growth  is 
a  thing  of  generations  beyond  ours. 
Neither  does  the  necessary  community 
control  involve  a  surrender  to  a  super- 
imposed body  of  the  determination  of 
policies,  or  of  the  ordinary  administra- 
tive machinery  by  religious  bodies  over 
their  own  social  institutions,  or  by  boards 
of  trustees  over  their  separate  agencies. 
If  however  the  agencies,  their  staffs, 
their  trustees  and  their  donors,  which 
represent  now  about  the  extent  of  com- 
munity intelligence  and  interest  in  social 
work,  would  join  in  establishing  cooper- 
ative administrative  machinery  to  con- 
duct those  phases  of  work  where  waste 
now  prevails,  and  the  large  social  plan- 
ning and  steering;  and  if  they  would  con- 
tinue to  cooperate  in  running  that  ma- 
chinery, and  in  abiding  by  the  decisions 
of  the  majority  on  questions  of  organi- 
zation, administration,  placement  of 
function,  and  standard  methods,  an  ef- 
fective control  would  be  created.  If  the 
same  group  would  lay  the  prime  empha- 
sis of  their  planning  and  organization 
upon  community  needs  instead  of  separ- 
ate agency  needs  the  control  would  be- 
come one  for  the  community.  And  it 
would  retain  and  strengthen  the  great 
dynamic  human  motives  which  set  social 
work  upon  a  hill. 

Administrative  Reorganization 

LET  us  reassure  ourselves  once  more 
over  the  needed  administrative  reor- 
ganization. There  should  be  a  gradual 
pooling  of,  not  a  surrender  of,  common 
functions,  such  as  collections  of  con- 
tributions, accounting,  buying,  direction 
of  educational  publicity,  the  collection, 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  statistics, 
the  keeping  of  records  and  the  planning 
of  new  work.  There  should  be  a  better 
segregation  of  the  duties  of  separate 
agencies  which  would  lead  eventually  to 
some  consolidations.  And  we  should  not 
be  afraid  to  face  them.  There  should  be 
a  reorganization  of  field  work  based  upon 
a  segregation  of  function  and  a  district- 
ing of  the  city.  And  in  all  this  there 
need  be  no  surrender  of  freedom  of  the 
individuality  of  organizations  that  sur- 
vive the  consolidating  process,  or  of  con- 
trol of  policies  or  methods  by  denomina- 
tional and  national  bodies  over  their 
branches. 

How  -have  the  attempts  at  correction 
already  afield  met  these  aims?  It  is 
plain  that  central  registration,  hospital 
purchasing,  and  endorsement  bureaus  are 
fragments  of  a  complete  plan.  Registra- 
tion and  purchasing  bureaus  have  hit  at 
case  duplication  and  waste  in  buying, 
which  are  single  results  of  the  greater 
evil.  They  were  never  proclaimed  for 
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anything  more  ambitious.  They  should 
be  expanded  as  departments  of  the  new 
cooperative  central  administration. 

Endorsement  committees  have  oeen 
limited  in  their  sphere  of  work  also, 
although  they  have  been  louder  in  their 
claims  for  a  place  in  the  sun.  Being 
superimposed  on  philanthropy  without 
real  control  and  not  too  much  under- 
standing, they  have  confined  themselves 
to  weeding  out  dishonesty,  preventing 
some  new  agencies  and  raising  stand- 
ards, with  a  general  emphasis  on  business 
instead  of  service  standards.  Because 
of  the  slow  growth  of  centralization  they 
should  be  taken  into  the  cooperative  ma- 
chinery as  a  department  to  perform  their 
present  functions.  Possibly  for  reasons 
to  be  explained  later  centralization  will 
never  be  a  fully  completed  circle  in  which 
event  endorsement  departments  might 
continue  indefinitely  for  out-of-town  so- 
licitations which  are  legion,  for  the  few 
outstanding  societies  and  to  act  as  ef- 
ficiency engineers  for  the  internal  group. 

At  the  other  extreme  from  these  three 
movements  lie  federations  of  federations 
such  as  the  St.  Louis  Conference  of  Fed- 
erations and  the  Cleveland  Social  Wel- 
fare Council.  Plainly  a  group  submit- 
ting to  cooperative  control  must  win  co- 
hesion through  homogeneity  of  ideals 
and  purposes.  The  federation  of  federa- 
tions contains  divergent,  not  homo- 
geneous, forces.  It  tries  to  join  all 
the  active  forces  of  a  city,  government, 
social  and  civic  work,  religion,  women, 
commerce  and  labor. 

The  forces  of  disintegration  here  are 
so  powerful,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
powerful  while  the  war  between  capital 
and  between  good  government  and  spoils 
government  lasts,  that  such  an  alignment 
can  hope  to  be  little  more  at  this  time 
than  a  very  loose  committee  with  casual 
suggestive  functions.  Even  so  it  will  be 
of  great  help  in  community  planning  al- 
though its  chief  assistance  must  be  in 
plans  upon  which  there  is  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion  and  not  in  creating  or 
conducting  them. 

Promising  Means  of  Reorganization 

THREE  MOVEMENTS  remain  with  better 
promise  of  reorganizing  social  work, 
councils  of  social  agencies,  federations 
of  finance,  and  community  trusts.  The 
first  two  aspire  after  a  real  city  union 
of  existing  agencies,  while  the  third  al- 
though not  directly  affiliating  itself  yet 
with  today's  societies,  has  within  its 
potentialities  a  power  to  force  its  will 
upon  them  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
With  one  exception  the  cities  having 
councils  of  social  agencies  have  ap- 
proached the  common  task  quite  differ- 
ently from  the  cities  having  federations 
of  finance.  These  differences  are  im- 
portant because  social  workers  are  in- 
clined to  adhere  to  the  council  idea  while 
the  federations  in  most  places  receive 
their  impetus  from  business  men.  Two 
main  differences  separate  the  move- 


nKMits.  One  lies  in  the  scheme  of  or- 
ganization ;  the  other  in  a  conception  of 
things  to  be  done  and  the  means  of  ap- 
proach. Councils  of  social  agencies  are 
actual  associations  of  organizations  gov- 
erned by  delegates  selected  by  the  or- 
ganizations. An  executive  committee 
and  officers  chosen  by  the  delegates  fur- 
nish guidance.  The  movement  therefore 
is  essentially  cooperative. 

Federations  of  finance  are  not  so  clear- 
ly cooperative.  Certain  functions  clus- 
tering about  the  collection  of  current 
revenues  have  been  pooled  and  turned 
over  to  a  separate  board  of  trustees,  of 
whom  only  one-third  are  selected  by  the 
agencies,  one-third  by  the  donors  and 
one-third  by  a  public  official,  or  some 
self-anointed  public  official,  usually  the 
president  of  a  chamber  of  commerce. 
This  last  third  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  community. 

In  their  conception  of  things  to  be 
done  councils,  differing  again  from  fed- 
erations, have  centered  attention  on  cor- 
recting low  service  standards;  on  estab- 
lishing devices  for  removal  of  duplica- 
tion, such  as  central  registration  bureaus 
where  they  did  not  exist;  on  promoting 
surveys  and  new  work,  and  on  cooperat- 
ing with  endorsement  committees  for 
improving  business  methods.  Financial 
waste,  inbreeding  of  support,  public  an- 
noyance, and  poor  planning  have  not 
been  attacked.  Councils  have  created 
the  safest  organization  to  which  control 
of  the  muddled  situation  can  be  entrust- 
ed, but  so  far  they  have  been  hollow  or- 
ganizations to  which  control  has  been 
denied. 

Federations,  on  the  other  hand, 
through  the  centralization  of  current 
revenues,  have  taken  the  direct  path  to 
community  control,  and  as  a  result  have 
been  able  to  strike  effectively  and  at 
once  at  financial  waste,  inbreeding  of 
support  and  public  bewilderment.  Fur- 
thermore they  have  placed  themselves  in 
position  to  proceed  progressively  against 
all  the  other  evils  of  bad  planning. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the 
two  sets  of  undertakings  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  federations  have  been  able 
to  support  capable  administrative  staffs 
with  segregated  functions  while  councils 
have  been  obliged  to  go  without  staffs 
and  to  do  their  work  through  voluntary 
committees. 

One  last  form  of  organization,  the 
community  trust,  remains  to  be  discuss- 
ed. In  brief,  it  is  an  attempt  to  free 
endowments  from  destructive  limitations 
imposed  by  donors  and  to  mobilize  them 
in  a  central  fund  under  central  direction 
for  intelligent  community  use.  The 
movement  is  chiefly  important  for  its 
possible  effect  upon  the  future  because 
none  of  the  trusts  have  much  money  on 
hand.  One  great  contribution  has  come 
out  of  this  movement,  the  big  survey 
launched  in  Cleveland,  which  is  to  fur- 
nish knowledge  of  social  conditions 
necessary  for  real  planning. 


Aside  from  their  undertaking  this 
function,  which  we  will  recall  is  the  third 
essential  for  any  plan  that  succeeds,  the 
two  things  to  note  about  trusts  are  a 
peculiarity  of  organization  and  the  fact 
that  they  shouldn't  exist.  The  standard 
scheme  of  organization  provides  for  a 
minority  representation  on  the  board  of 
trustees  from  a  single  commercial  trust 
company  with  the  fiduciary  administra- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  same  corpora- 
tion. The  jealousy  that  would  be  bred 
among  other  banks  possibly  resulting  in 
several  rival  trusts  in  the  same  city  is 
the  most  obvious  of  several  dangers 
raised  by  such  a  plan  in  any  city  except 
the  city  of  its  origin.  Moreover,  freeing 
endowments  for  community  use  as  much 
as  they  can  and  should  be  freed,  is  simply 
one  function  for  a  community  organiza- 
tion and  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand 
out  alone.  Such  permission  is  a  blanket 
permission  for  all  kinds  of  disintegration 
before  community  planning  has  struck  its 
stride. 

Union  for  Best  Results 

THE  EXPERIENCE  then  of  twenty  odd 
cities  experimenting  with  some  form  of 
community  union  would  indicate  the  fol- 
lowing plan  as  the  most  promising  of 
large  results.  The  main  organization 
should  be  that  generally  in  vogue  in 
councils  of  social  agencies.  Unlike  fed- 
erations, councils  are  truly  cooperative. 
Ample  provision  has  been  made  for  par- 
ticipation of  contributors  through  trustee 
delegates.  Delegates  from  church  fed- 
erations, commercial  clubs,  women's 
bodies  and  public  departments,  represent 
the  interested  public.  Social  workers 
have  a  prominent  place  on  the  guiding 
committee  which  enables  the  leavening 
of  the  ideas  of  contributors  by  actual 
debate  with  professional  workers,  and 
the  tempering  of  the  ideas  of  workers 
by  talk  across  the  table  with  contribu- 
tors. The  selection  of  the  delegates  and 
of  the  guiding  committee  is  so  diffuse 
and  safeguarded  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  any  self-centered  group  to 
capture  it.  This  is  not  true  of  any  other 
plan  that  has  been  devised. 

But  while  such  a  body  is  safe  from 
raids,  it  has  the  capacity  within  it  to  be- 
come just  as  sensitive  to  just  public 
criticism  and  popular  currents  as  has  the 
federation.  Moreover  the  central  or- 
ganization is  big  enough,  flexible  en- 
ough, and  democratic  enough  in  concep- 
tion to  permit  the  undertaking  of  varied 
kinds  of  cooperative  service  by  entirely 
different  groups.  Thus  a  limited  circle 
might  demonstrate  central  purchasing, 
while  quite  another  group  proved  the 
practicability  of  central  collecting,  and 
still  a  third  group  worked  upon  the 
solution  of  a  race  problem.  This  is  less 
easy  in  federations  because  everything 
revolves  about  centralization  of  funds, 
and  those  not  sharing  in  it  are  automatic- 
ally debarred  from  any  federation  activ- 
ity. A  disintegrating  force  is  injected, 
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as  evidenced  already  in  one  city  by  the 
formation  of  a  hospital  association  out- 
side the  federation. 

When  it  comes  to  a  winning  of  con- 
trol, federations  should  be  copied,  not 
councils.  Much  as  we  may  dislike  it, 
the  road  to  control  lies  through  reve- 
nues, because  no  control  can  be  had  with- 
out capturing  the  public  mind  in  behalf 
of  community  union,  a  feat  which  must 
be  coincident  to  centralizing  subscrip- 
tions and  establishing  the  departments 
that  are  necessary  for  that  process.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative departments  for  the  whole  plan 
cannot  be  continuously  maintained  with- 
out central  collection. 

There  are  many  bogies  about  central 
collection  as  well  as  many  real  difficul- 
ties ;  and  both  can  be  overcome  only  by 
demonstration  and  time.  In  the  average 
city  all  eligible  agencies  will  not  join  in 
it  at  once.  Consequently  it  should  not 
be  forced.  Neither  should  it  be  delayed. 
The  main  body  can  grant  permission  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  department 
by  those  that  have  the  vision  to  make 
the  venture.  This  department  should  be 
cooperatively  conducted  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  those  participating.  More 
money,  more  givers  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  public,  the  inevitable 


fruit  of  such  a  collecting  group,  will 
bring  the  other  agencies  into  it  in  time 
and  secure  a  gradual  widening  of  con- 
trol. 

Similar  departments  for  accounting, 
buying  and  publicity  can  be  established 
for  those  willing  to  begin.  Any  agency 
may  share  in  one  and  not  another.  Cen- 
tral registration  and  endorsement  are 
logical  bureaus  of  the  main  organization. 
So  are  bureaus  for  securing  designated 
and  undesignated  endowments.  (Endow- 
ments already  given  or  future  endow- 
ments given  direct  to  agencies  must  no: 
be  controlled  by  the  central  body.) 
Standardization  committees  fit  easily  into 
such  a  plan  and  the  necessary  moral 
support  is  gradually  acquired  by  the 
whole  body  to  put  the  standards  into 
effect. 

The  third  main  requirement  for  good 
planning,  a  community  eye  to  see  social 
facts  and  a  community  brain  to  analyze 
them,  would  come  in  the  course  of  time 
from  the  establishment  of  a  survey  de- 
partment, a  venture  so  big  and  so  lack- 
ing in  popularity  that  only  a  great  com- 
munity body,  a  heavy  endowment,  or 
the  government  itself  can  hope  to  main- 
tain it  permanently.  Not  the  garden 
variety  of  survey  now  so  common,  but 
a  statistical  bureau,  plus  a  photographic 

BOYS 

By  Tracy  D.  Mygatt 

THEY  laugh  at  us  for  thinking  wars  will  cease 
When  enough  lads  like  us,  young,  not  so  wise, 
Stand  up,  and  tell  them  that  we  will  not  go, 
Will  not  enlist  for  murdering  other  boys 
Betrayed  and  drafted  for  the  sport  of  kings. 
They  laugh ;  we  are  so  young  we  cannot  know, 
Say  they,  the  powers  pitted  against  us, 
The  mere  pawns  we  are,  moved  by  the  red  greed 
Of  a  long  thousand  years. 

And  yet  they  say, 

Not  they,  others — who  dash  the  tears  aside 
Lest  we  should  see,  and  wonder  why  they  cry, 
That  the  world's  battles  have  been  fought  by  boys. 
(Boys  like  us,  I  suppose,  just  turned  eighteen, 
Enjoying  ball  and  swimming,  and  sometimes 
Liking  to  see  a  girl  home.)     Fought  by  boys, 
Who  died,  and  left  a  thrilling  of  romance 
For  all  the  writers  and  the  dried-up  poets 
That  went  out  after  them,  when  the  red  fields 
Were  safe  and  green  again,  and  very  quiet. 
I  guess  we've  thought  about  those  boys  too  long 
To  feel  like  killing  any  other  boys. 
Aren't  there  enough  dead  for  the  poets  to  sing? 
And  if  they  must  sing  death  instead  of  life, 
Why,  I  could  show  them  things  right  here  at  home   .    . 
That's  why  I  shan't  go  out  to  any  war, 
I  don't  care  what  they  call  it,  with  what  words 
They  dress  up  murder  of  those  other  boys ; 
They  are  my  comrades,  and  whatever  tongue — 
German,  or  French,  or  Mexican  or  Jap — 
They  speak  in,  we  have  pledged  them  here  and  now 
Never  to  kill  them;  so,  some  day,  the  wars, 
For  lack  of  us  young  boys,  the  wars  will  cease. 


gallery,  plus  analysts,  plus  public  inter- 
preters, all  going  the  whole  year  round 
and  every  year.  It  is  only  by  such  means 
that  new  social  needs  and  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  agencies  and  the 
other  forces  of  a  city,  can  be  intelligently 
gauged. 

The  forces  of  particularism  are  still 
dominant  in  city  social  service.  Social 
workers  must  not  be  blamed  for  this  be- 
cause it  is  the  tradition  of  the  country. 
These  forces  are  giving  way  very  slow- 
ly. So  the  building  of  a  community  union 
is  the  task  of  years  of  patient  effort  and 
not  of  a  single  year.  It  is  probable  that 
no  complete  union  will  come  about  in 
this  generation.  There  are  stagnant 
agencies  doing  excellent  bits  of  ameliora- 
tive work  which  will  stand  out  against 
it  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  that  is 
no  reason  for  delaying  the  undertaking. 
And  its  steady  growth  in  any  city  will 
open  new  avenues  to  human  service  and 
the  coming  brotherhood  that  will  amaze 
the  plodding  worker  of  today. 

After  all,  it  is  not  the  curing  of  \\astc 
and  the  faults  looming  so  large  just  now 
that  gives  its  promise  to  united  effort, 
but  the  freeing  of  the  body  of  social 
work  so  that  it  may  stand  erect  and 
stride  forth  boldly  and  more  certainly 
in  its  quest  for  a  soul  for  men. 


I 

For  Working  Women  in  Oregon 

Revised  Code  of  Rulings  on  Wage,  Hour  and  Sanitary  Conditions 
Issued  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 

By  Caroline  J.  Gleason 


IN  JUNE,  1913,  a  law  became  effec- 
tive in  Oregon  which  made  illegal 
the  employment  of  women  and 
minors  lor  wages  too  small  to  keep  them 
in  health,  for  unreasonably  long  hours 
and  under  insanitary  conditions  of  work. 

The  Industrial  Welfare  Commission, 
composed  of  three  persons,  one  repre- 
senting the  employers,  one  the  employes, 
and  one  the  public,  was  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  law.  The  com- 
mission was  organized  early  in  June  and 
began  work  immediately.  Six  months 
later  wage  and  hour  determinations  af- 
fecting approximately  25,000  women  and 
minor  girl  wage-earners  in  all  industries 
in  the  state  had  been  issued.  These 
oiders,  briefly  summarized,  required: 

A  minimum  wage  of  $1  a  day  for 
minor  girls  between  16  and  18  years  of 
age.  and  for  women  having  less  than 
one  year's  experience  in  an  occupation ; 
for  experienced  women  paid  at  time 
rates,  wages  varying  from  $8.25  to  $9.25 
a  week  according  to  locality  and  occupa- 
tion;  maximum  hours -per  week  (form- 
erly 60)  to  be  limited  according  to  oc- 
cupation and  age  of  the  worker  to  50, 
51  or  54;  a  minimum  standard  of  45 
minutes  for  the  lunch  period;  abolition 
of  employment  of  women  and  minor 
girls  after  8:30  o'clock  at  night  in  mer- 
cantile, manufacturing  and  .laundry  oc- 
cupations. (Portland  mercantile  stores, 
employment  of  women  after  six  o'clock 
P.M.,  prohibited). 

Subsequent  enforcement  of  these 
orders  brought  out  their  weaknesses 
and  unregulated  conditions  which  need- 
ed attention.  In  March  of  the  present 
year,  therefore,  the  commission  assem- 
bled conferences  to  recommend  revisions 
of  its  former  orders,  to  suggest  stand- 
ards of  wage  rates  for  piece  workers 
and  hour  and  wage  standards  for  minor 
boys.  In  June,  the  commission  issued 
a  revised  code  of  rulings  on  wage,  hour 
and  sanitary  conditions  of  work  which 
aft'ects  the  employment  of  approximate- 
ly 35,000  women  and  minor  workers. 
Women  employed  in  horticultural  and 
agricultural  work,  in  domestic  service, 
in  teaching  and  nursing  are  excluded 
from  these  regulations.  The  general 
provisions  of  this  code  require: 

1.  The  keeping  of  records  by  employ- 
ers. 

2.  The  limitation   of  daily  hours  to  9 
a  day  except  in  woolen  mills,  fruit  can- 
neries  and   offices. 

3.  A  minimum  of  45  minutes  for  lunch 


in  all  industries  after  not  more  than  six 
hours  of  work. 

4.  One  day   of   rest   in  seven  in  mer- 
cantile,  manufacturing  and   laundry   es- 
tablishments  in   the   entire   state   and   in 
telephone   establishments    in    Portland. 

5.  Limitation   of  night  work  formerly 
prevailing. 

6.  An  interval  of  nine  hours'  rest  be- 
tween successive  work-days. 

7.  Allowance  for  emergency  overtime, 
but  at  a  standard  of  time  and  a  half  pay. 

8.  A  minimum   wage  of  $8.64  a  week 
for  experienced  women  in   Portland  in- 
dustries  where   a    lower   wage   has   pre- 
vailed. 

9.  A    graduated    wage    scale    for    ap- 
prentices employed   at   time   rates.     The 
apprenticeship  period  of  one  year  is  di- 
vided  into     three     equal     periods   of  4 
months    each    with   the   beginning   wage 
fixed  at  $6  a  week  and  a  raise  of  $1  a 
week    required    at    the    end    of    each    4 
months. 

10.  A  working  day  of  eight  hours  and 
48  hours  a  week   for  minor  girls  under 
16  years  of  age;  9  hours  a  day  and  50 
a    week    for    those    between    16    and    18 
years ;   10  hours  a  day  for  minor  boys, 
but   for  all  minors  one  day  of   rest  in 
seven,  a  lunch  period  of  at  least  45  min- 
utes and  a  minimum  wage  of  $1  a  day. 

The  most  important  of  these  provis- 
ions is  the  graduated  wage  scale  for  the 
inexperienced  workers.  The  former  ap- 
prenticeship ruling  had  failed  to  insure 
beginners  the  training  and  the  perman- 
ent positions  at  the  end  of  the  appren- 
ticeship period,  which  it  had  been  de- 
signed to  secure.  This  was  because 
some  employers  dismissed  girls  as  soon 
as  the  first  year  had  expired  or  shifted 
them  to  slightly  different  work  in  new 
departments,  thus  starting  them  on  a 
second  year  of  apprenticeship  at  the  $1 
a  day  wage.  This  evasion  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  many  of  the  statements 
that  Oregon  wage  legislation  is  not  suc- 
cessful but  common  report  has  greatly 
exaggerated  the  extent  of  the  abuse.  An 
accurate  count  of  the  number  of  girls 
dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
service  has  not  been  obtained  but  cer- 
tain facts  are  known  which  indicate  that 
the  number  is  much  smaller  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed : — 

( 1 )  The   system  wras  confined  almost 
entirely  to  a  few  mercantile  stores. 

(2)  Those   so  dismissed   were   in   de- 
partments  where   the   work   is   unskilled 
such  as  wrapping,  stockroom,  etc.,  which 


are  considered  non-productive  depart- 
ments. No  case  has  been  reported  of  a 
saleswoman  who  was  dismissed  at  the 
end  of  her  apprenticeship. 

(3)  Young  women   dismissed   for  in- 
efficiency, dull  seasons,  personal  grudges 
of   department   heads,   etc.,   were   led   to 
believe  that  the  law  was  responsible. 

(4)  Payrolls  of  mercantile  stores  for 
the  years  of  1914  and  1915  show  numer- 
ous advances  in  salary  to  girls  first  em- 
ployed at  apprentice  wages. 

The  extreme  business  depression  ex- 
isting immediately  after  the  first  wage 
rulings  became  effective  put  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  to  a  most  severe  test. 
Hardships  commonly  connected  with 
business  depressions,  such  as  entire  loss 
of  employment,  part  time  work  or  full 
time  with  reduced  wage,  for  which  Ore- 
gon's law  was  in  no  way  responsible, 
were  attributed  to  it.  The  facts  about 
the  Oregon  situation  are  that  only  those 
women  not  protected  by  the  law  were 
the  ones  who  suffered  and  that  reduc- 
tion of  wages  would  have  been  much 
greater  for  those  guarded  if  the  law 
had  not  been  in  existence. 

A  most  interesting  phase  of  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  public  hearings  of  the 
recent  revision  conferences  was  that  em- 
ployers protested  only  against  more 
stringent  hour  legislation  and  not 
against  increased  wage  orders.  This 
hour  legislation  included  the  one-day-of- 
rest-in-seven  motion  and  the  abolition  of 
night  work  as  well  as  the  shortening  of 
the  working  day. 

The  attitude  of  representative  employ- 
ers of  the  state  toward  wage  legislation 
was  given  in  an  address  before  the  1915 
Annual  State  Convention  of  Retail  Mer- 
chants by  William  Woodward,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  firm  which  manufactures  drugs 
and  conducts  a  large  mercantile  estab- 
lishment. Mr.  Woodward  said  in  part : 

"Today  I  believe  with  all  my  heart, 
that  this  law,  conceived  in  a  desire  to 
do  right  and  carried  out  in  firm  pur- 
pose of  securing  to  women  a  larger 
measure  of  social  justice,  is  a  good  law, 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  in 
spite  of  local  inconvenience  to  existing 
industries,  is  one  to  which  we  are  today 
wholly  committed  and  believe  that  its 
application  should  extend  further." 

One  evil  result  prophesied  of  wage 
legislation  was  that  it  would  force  in- 
dustry out  of  the  state  but  no  authentic 
instance  of  such  a  result  has  been  pro- 
duced. What  is  more,  manufacturers 
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seem  to  resent  suggestions  of  this  kind. 
E.  G.  Campbell,  manager  of  Libby, 
McNeill  and  Libby's  fruit  cannery  in 
Oregon  protested  to  a  leading  paper 
against  a  news  item  stating  that  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission had  closed  that  company's  can- 
nery for  the  1916  season. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  fact  that 
wage  legislation  does  not  discourage  in- 
dustry in  Oregon  are  available.  The 
World  Everfresh  Company,  with  its 
principal  plant  at  Ogden,  Utah,  pub- 
lished notice  in  March,  1916,  of  its  in- 
tention to  double  the  capacity  of  its 
Oregon  factory.  The  Oregon  Packing 
Company,  a  branch  of  the  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association  has  been 
frequently  quoted  as  a  firm  which  moved 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  in  the  spring  of  1916  because  of 
Oregon's  wage  and  hour  laws.  That 
this  removal  could  scarcely  be  due  to 
the  wage  law  would  seem  obvious  since 
an  evening  paper  on  June  15,  1916 
recorded  the  purchase  by  the  same  com- 
pany of  another  cannery  in  eastern  Ore- 
gon. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
"removals"  has  been  that  of  the  Long 
Fruit  Products  Company  of  California, 
which  moved  to  Oregon  this  year.  Ore- 
gon was  selected  in  spite  of  the  fact 


that  the  company  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  the  cannery  now  owned 
by  the  Oregon  Packing  Company  in 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  a  locality  which  has 
no  hour  regulation  whatever  for  women 
workers  in  canneries.  Furthermore  the 
Fruit  Products  Company  came  from  a 
state  which  had  had  no  hour  or  wage 
regulation  and  where  the  hour  limitations 
for  cannery  workers,  which  became  ef- 
fective in  1916,  still  exceed  those  of 
Oregon. 

Opponents  of  wage  legislation  make 
capital  of  the  report  that  employes  op- 
pose wage  legislation.  Misunderstand- 
ing and  misinformation  are  generally 
responsible  for  lack  of  support  from 
employes.  Instances  like  the  follow- 
ing explain  any  bitter  feeling:  "I 
couldn't  put  that  woman  with  men  at 
that  work,"  one  employer  said  to  the 
present  writer  of  a  woman  applicant  for 
a  position  not  often  occupied  by  women; 
"but  she  wouldn't  understand  that,  so  I 
told  her  that  the  welfare  commission 
wouldn't  let  me  employ  her  and  she  said, 
'My  God,  man,  what  are  women  going 
to  do  for  work  with. these  awful  laws?'" 

The  statement  is  frequently  made 
that  labor  unions  oppose  wage,  legisla- 
tion, yet  the  Central  Labor  Council  of 
Portland  has  consistently  and  continu- 
ously upheld  the  commission  in  its  ef- 


forts to  establish  better  working  condi- 
tions for  women  and  minors.  Although 
the  orders  of  the  commission  require 
higher  wages  for  time  workers  and  for 
apprentices  than  the  union  scale  does, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gee,  a  garment  worker 
of  many  years  experience  and  president 
of  the  Portland  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  does  not  think  that  wage  legisla- 
tion will  retard  organization,  but  will 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  it.  "I  am 
in  favor  of  any  legislation  that  will  help 
the  women  workers  for  it  is  a  deplorable 
fact  that  they  don't  help  themselves"  is 
a  public  statement  of  Mrs.  Gee. 

Certain  intangible  results,  equally  as 
important  as  the  wage  determinations 
have  been  brought  about  through  the 
operation  of  the  law.  The  method  of 
administration, — boards  composed  of 
employers,  employes  and  representatives 
of  the  public — has  brought  employer  and 
employe  together  on  common  ground 
and  has  given  each  a  realization  of  the 
other's  difficulties,  while  the  employe  has 
been  made  to  feel  her  value  as  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  community.  Most  impor- 
tant too,  has  been  the  direction  of  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  pressing 
need  of  vocational  training  and  occupa- 
tional adaptability  of  young  industrial 
workers  if  they  are  to  develop  so  as  to 
be  of  greatest  service  to  their  country. 


Cooperating  in  Industrial  Research 

By  Robert  G.  Valentine 


T 


I  HE  basis  of  the  state  is  the  stand- 
ard of  living  among  our  workers. 
The  standard  of  living  is  the  cri- 
terion by  which  we  shall  eventually  judge 
the  quality  of  all  public  and  private  busi- 
ness. I  am  fundamentally  uninterested  in 
the  statistics  of  increasing  trade  until  I 
hear  them  translated  into  the  concrete 
happiness  of  living  men  and  women.  This 
is  not  socialistic  doctrine;  it  is  not  syndi- 
calism ;  no  capitalist  need  welcome  nor 
repudiate  it.  The  standard  of  living  in 
its  fullest  implications  of  national  and  in- 
dividual well  being  is  simply  the  vital 
dogma  which,  while  it  recognizes  the 
legitimate  methods  underlying  all  three, 
yet  results  everywhere  in  constructive 
advance  through  their  coordination. 

The  difficulty  with  socialism,  with  syn- 
dicalism, with  capitalism  is  that  as  closed 
economic  systems  they  are  largely  im- 
permeable to  those  new  influences  which 
count  for  so  much  in  individual  and  so- 
cial development,  and  this  is  the  more 
important  since  it  is  with  science  that  the 
future  lies;  and  in  none  of  these  is  there 
a  genuinely  catholic  welcome  for  scienti- 
fic processes.  This  virtual  repudiation 
of  the  best  in  science  is  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  present  wasteful 
and  factitious  industrial  organization. 


J\/fR-  VALENTINE,  who  is  an 
J.  VI  industrial  counselor,  with 
offices  in  Boston  and  New  York, 
has  been  employed  by  the  Dress 
and  Waist  Manufacturers'  Associ- 
ation of  New  York  city  and  the 
Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union, 
jointly,  to  work  out  standards  in 
the  industry  and  to  determine  a  rea- 
sonable basis  for  the  payment  of 
wages.  In  the  course  of  his  work 
he  has  employed  one  of  the  leading 
"efficiency"  engineers  of  the  coun- 
lr\  to  make  time  studies. 

The  fact  that  such  a  study  has 
been  paid  for  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  union  equally  with  that  of 
the  employers'  association,  when  or- 
ganized labor  as  a  whole  is  fight- 
ing scientific  management  as  ordi- 
narily conducted,  seems  in  a 
measure  to  justify  Mr.  Valentine's 
optimism  regarding  the  possibility 
of  a  joint  control  of  industry. 

This  paper  was  prepared  for  the 
fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  of  Public  Employment 
Offices,  which  was  held  recently  in 
Buffalo . — EDITOR. 


Our  leaders  in  every  branch  of  the  na- 
tional life,  whether  in  finance,  in  politics, 
in  commence,  in  industry — our  thinkers. 
our  manual  workers,  our  men  of  genius, 
all  of  them  are,  in  the  joint  interests  of 
themselves  and  of  the  rank  and  file, 
'basically  the  servants  of  the  state. 

We  have  reached  a  critical  epoch  in 
the  history  of  world  organization.  A 
leader  who  devotes  himself  to  any  task 
other  than  that  of  reconstruction  is  guilty 
of  a  social  treason  fundamentally  great- 
er than  the  treason  of  political  life.  We 
need  to  know  the  elemental  forces  which 
can  place  in  the  hands  of  the  workers 
the  means  for  their  self-development. 
We  must  evaluate  social  discovery  es- 
sentially in  terms  of  such  industrial  tech- 
nique as  is  bound  to  secure  the  workers' 
advance. 

We  are  learning  slowly.  We  may  now, 
for  example,  feel  confident  that  the  vic- 
tory is  to  be  gained  by  the  mobilization 
of  the  worker's  economic  intelligence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  enlistment  of  the 
most  catholic  leadership  in  organized  la- 
bor into  the  common  service  on  the 
other.  We  are  seeking  to  state  the  needs 
of  labor  today  in  the  context  we  have  too 
long  neglected — the  context  of  public 
well-being. 
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The  constructive  relation,  then,  of  or- 
ganized labor  to  the  state  is  our  main 
problem.  How  can  we  best  discover  its 
solution  ?  I  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt 
that  the  most  concretely  productive  re- 
lation of  the  state  to  labor  at  the  present 
time  lies  in  the  potentialities  of  these  pub- 
lic employment  offices,  these  state  and 
federal  commissions  of  labor,  of  which 
the  significance  is  beginning  to  be  dimly 
apparent. 

So  far,  let  it  be  said  quite  frankly,  la- 
bor has  failed  to  grasp  its  duty  of  at- 
taining organized  relation  to  the  state. 
One  cannot  blame  it  very  greatly  for 
that  failure.  It  is  historically  simply 
undeniable  that  the  machinery  of  the 
state  in  the  form  of  the  law  of  conspir- 
acy was  so  largely  used  to  hinder  the 
natural  development  of  trade  unionism 
as  to  convince  labor  that  within  the  state 
no  salvation  was  to  be  found.  A  case 
such  as  that  of  the  Danbury  hatters 
which  seemed  to  suggest  that  one  of  the 
basic  elements  of  trade  union  strength 
came  within  the  scope  of  the  Sherman 
act  could  hardly  fail  to  tinge  the  whole 
administration  of  justice  for  labor  with 
an  ugly  suspicion.  There  are  signs  that 
this  hostility  has  reached  a  point  where 
some  negotiations  can  be  undertaken  in 
a  hopeful  spirit.  But  everything  depends 
on  the  spirit  in  which  we  face  our  task. 

Nor  has  the  state  been  more  creative 
in  its  attitude.  Where  it  has  not  been 
persuaded  by  privileged  interests  to  be 
blindly  hostile,  it  has  been  too  frequently 
either  stupid  or  indifferent.  It  has  play- 
ed with  ideas  instead  of  penetrating  be- 
yond to  the  men  and  women.  It  has 
striven  to  be  coldly  neutral — where  neu- 
trality meant  bad  housing,  insufficient 
food,  disease  and  that  ignorance  which 
is  the  worst  of  sins. 

We  can  find  no  better  word  to  say 
of  the  employers.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  decade  that  they  have  begun  to  see 
industry  in  terms  other  than  those  of 
an  absolute  private  ownership. 

The  causes  of  this  joint  failure  are 
fairly  simple.  The  one  positive  basis 
through  which  a  just  interpenetration  of 
relationships  can  be  found  has  not  as  yet 
been  more  than  vaguely  and  sporadical- 
ly understood.  That  bedrock  is  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  industrial  proc- 
esses in  their  fullest  social  implication. 

It  is  in  the  field  of  work  analysis  that 
this  complete  knowledge  is  to  be  found. 
It  is  to  be  found,  to  give  some  concrete 
examples,  in  the  work  analysis  of  the 
gathering  machine  operation  in  a  print- 
ing plant ;  i.  e..  in  what  amounts  to  a 
complete  industrial  audit  of  a  single  job — 
or  it  is  to  be  found,  again,  in  the  analy- 
sis of  the  work  of  a  girl  on  a  belt-making 
machine  in  the  dress  and  waist  industry, 
or  of  a  weaver  at  his  loom  in  the  cotton 
mill.  The  processes  of  their  work  have 
to  be  studied  in  their  elementary  nature 
and  in  their  synthetic  result.  For  this 
purpose  two  essential  approaches  are  ob- 
vious. 


Xo  approach  to  the  held  of  work  analy- 
sis can  be  fundamental  which  is  not 
based  on  time  study.  Let  me  illustrate 
my  meaning  from  its  application  to  the 
dress  and  waist  industry  in  New  York 
city.  The  800  shops  of  that  industry  are 
making  thousands  of  styles  of  waists  and 
dresses.  Numerous  as  these  styles  are 
and  much  as  they  differ  from  each  other 
in  completed  appearance,  this  vast  riot 
of  variables  is  nevertheless  made  up  of  a 
comparatively  few  simple  operations. 
The  analogy  is  the  thousands  of  words 
built  from  the  twenty-six  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Similarly,  too,  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  are  not  only  combined  but 
combined  under  varying  conditions. 
These  varying  conditions  in  the  dress 
and  waist  industry  arise  from  three 
sources : 

(1)  The   nature   of  the   product.     It 
may  be  called  shortly,  product  conditions. 
They  are  (a)  the  material  on  which  the 
operation  is  performed  and  (b)  the  qual- 
ity of  work  required. 

(2)  The    second    source    of    varying 
conditions  is  the  skill  of  the  operators. 
Here  all  the  immediate  human  variables 
arise  amid  the  competence  or  incompe- 
tence of  the  social,  organization. 

(3)  The   conditions   of   manufacture. 
In   this   field   lie   all   the  variables   that 
come  from  different  methods  or  lack  of 
methods   of  planning  the  work   and  of 
routing  it  through  the  shop  and  of  ad- 
ministering it  at  the  work  places.    Here, 
too,  impinge  the  competence  or  incompe- 
tence of  the  sales  and  financial  policies. 

Alphabets  of  Industrial  Processes 

THUS  ARE  the  comparatively  few  ele- 
mentary operations  of  waist  and  dress- 
making beset  on  all  sides  by  a  host  of 
variables.  An  alphabet  under  such  con- 
ditions would  be  sufficiently  unfortunate. 
But  imagine  trying  either  to  create  a 
language  without  an  alphabet  at  all  or 
to  get  even  some  sort  of  control  over 
the  variables  of  industry  without  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  simple  ele- 
mentary operations.  Yet  this  last  is  the 
situation  in  nine-tenths  of  all  industrial 
processes  in  the  nation  today. 

We  must  no  longer  fail  to  build  the 
alphabets  of  the  industrial  process  so 
that  we  may  at  last  create  a  language  in 
which  worker,  manufacturer  and  the  state 
may  begin  to  talk  intelligibly  to  each 
other.  The  method  of  building  this  lan- 
guage is  to  determine  the  times  required 
to  perform  these  elementary  operations 
under  varying  conditions  through  time 
study. 

A  few  simple  beginnings  go  very  far. 
A  single  sewing  machine,  an  operator  of 
any  degree  of  skill,  the  dozen  or  so  main 
materials  of  which  waists  are  made  and 
half  a  dozen  styles,  good  light,  good  air, 
good  seating,  the  material  ready  cut  and 
sample  waists  of  each  style,  together 
with  a  few  dozen  time  studies  made  un- 
der actual  conditions  in  a  number  of 
shops — these  furnish  in  a  few  weeks 


along  the  lines  so  time-studied  more  basic 
elementary  knowledge  of  waist-making 
than  all  the  manufacturers  and  all  the 
workers  have  ever  possessed. 

Of  course  the  relating  of  this  knowl- 
edge to  all  the  variables,  while  the  vari- 
ables themselves  are  being  reduced 
through  the  slow  standardization  of 
manufacturing  conditions  and  slow 
growth  of  industrial  education  is  a  long 
and  intricate  task  in  any  precisely  exact 
sense;  but  here,  too,  the  problem  is  not 
so  difficult  as  theoretically  appears. 

Certain  approximations  here  also  go 
far.  The  fact  to  note  in  both  cases  is 
that  scientific  method  resting  on  bed 
rock  is  at  once  conquering  with  ele- 
mentary facts  large  areas  of  ground 
hitherto  contested  by  irresponsible  and 
undisciplined  opinion  and  that  the  re- 
maining areas  are  steadily  and  persist- 
ently reduced. 

The  potential  consequences  of  this 
method  on  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
workers,  the  costs  to  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  prices  the  consumer  pays,  as  well 
as  on  the  relation  to  the  social  and  po- 
litical structure  of  the  35,000  workers 
and  the  thousand  and  more  members  of 
the  employing  group  are  so  great  that 
the  fact  is  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  the  particular  work  I  have  described 
is  being  done  at  the  joint  expense  and 
under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  union 
and  the  manufacturers'  association  and 
under  the  control  of  a  joint  board  on 
which  are  representatives  of  the  public. 

Now  I  have  said,  I  think,  enough  to 
make  very  clear  that  such  a  time  study 
and  its  complementary  work  analysis 
would  go  not  merely  negatively,  but  also 
positively,  wrong  as  a  social  invention 
unless  it  were  conducted  not  by  the  manu- 
facturers alone,  but  by  them  in  associa- 
tion with  the  trade  unions  and  with  the 
public.  The  reason  is  simple.  Time 
study  does  not  affect  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  alone.  It  touches  inti- 
mately the  lives  of  the  workers.  Its  re- 
sult touches  the  state  as  the  silent  part- 
ner in  the  productive  and  the  active  pur- 
chaser in  the  consuming  process.  The 
manufacturers,  the  workers  and  the 
state  must  each  therefore  share  in  con- 
trol. 

For,  consider  the  social  implications 
of  the  method  of  work  analysis.  It  af- 
fects the  organization  of  employment.  It 
studies  not  merely  the  selection  and  in- 
struction of  employes,  not  merely  the 
permanence  and  regularity  of  their  work, 
not  merely  the  physical  working  condi- 
tions of  safety,  of  sanitation,  of  health 
under  which  their  work  is  performed. 

It  goes  further — it  considers  the  neces- 
sary influence  on  a  business  of  external 
forces  which  the  management  cannot 
control  but  to  which  it  can  make  wise 
adjustment.  I  have  in  mind  such  things 
as  the  influence  on  the  particular  job 
performed  of  labor  legislation,  of  labor 
decisions  by  the  courts,  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  legislation  and  those  de- 
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cisions,  of  group  influence  in  the  indus- 
try, whether  of  employers'  associations 
or  of  labor  unions.  There  is  thus  in- 
volved in  this  single  aspect  of  work 
analysis  the  adjustment  of  one  particular 
job  to  the  complete  system  of  economic 
and  industrial  forces  in  the  country. 

But  work  analysis  makes  a  second  vital 
demand.  No  right  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  employment  in 
industry  is  made  until  we  establish  an 
inter-relation  between  the  industrial 
structure  and  the  public  employment  of- 
fices of  city  and  state  and  nation.  For 
employment  so  radically  reacts  on  every 
section  of  the  national  life  that  employ- 
ment can  no  longer  be  left  to  the  acci- 
dents of  bargaining,  be  that  individual  or 
collective  in  character.  Industrial  life 
is  too  fully  the  national  life  to  leave  it 
in  the  hopeless  anarchy  that  at  present 
prevails.  We  are  bound  to  seek  its  so- 
cial context  even  while  we  safeguard  its 
adequate  independence. 

This  second  avenue  of  approach  is 
basically  connected  with  the  first.  We 
can  understand  neither  in  the  full  rich- 
ness of  its  potentialities  until  we  read  it 
in  terms  of  the  other's  prospects.  The 
efficiency  of  industry  obtains  its  poise 
from  the  social  relation  we  shall  cre- 
ate between  it  and  the  state.  We  shall 
do  that  in  no  complex  fashion.  We  shall 
ask  simply  for  the  creation  of  the  neces- 
sary connection  through  the  preferential 
and  union  shops  being  placed  in  full  re- 
lationships with  the  public  labor  ex- 
changes. 

This  is  not  an  idle  vision.    The  whole 


conception  of  the  public  labor  exchange 
would  be  useless  unless  it  were  steadily 
more  and  more  in  possession  of  work 
analyses.  That  collection,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  can  not  and  ought  not 
to  be  made  save  by  the  joint  association 
of  labor,  the  employer  and  the  public. 
The  labor  exchange  of  the  future  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  these  interests. 
It  will  supply  labor  on  the  basis  of  a  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  demand  and  supply. 
It  will  be  open  to  no  accusation  of  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  employer  and 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  union.  It 
will  be  an'  instrument  in  the  service  of 
their  joint  efficiency  and  take  therefrom 
its  justification. 

The  survey  of  our  resources  which 
work  analysis  as  a  part  of  the  industrial 
audit  for  the  first  time  makes  possible 
is  the  fundamental  condition  of  our  ad- 
vance. It  is  the  introduction  of  plan 
and  form  into  the  business  enterprise. 
It  supposes  labor  organizations  and  the 
manufacturers  paying  jointly  for  the  ef- 
fective analysis  of  industrial  processes 
under  the  controlling  supervision  of  pub- 
lic authority.  I  have  indicated  the  hopes 
suggested  by  experience  in  the  dress  and 
waist  industry  where  statesmanlike  minds 
on  both  sides  have  jointly  done  unique- 
ly constructive  work.  I  see  no  reason 
why  that  attempt  at  co-operation  should 
not  have  its  right  to  expansion.  I  believe 
it,  together  with  the  Joint  Board  of 
Sanitary  Control  in  the  same  industry, 
to  be  the  most  concrete  example  of  the 
first  thoroughly  sound  relation  between 
labor,  efficiency,  and  the  state.  It  is  nei- 


ther imposed  from  above  nor  is  it  hin- 
dered from  below.  It  is  the  result  of  co- 
operation and  in  the  co-operative  spirit 
it  is  pursued. 

I  confess  that  I  find  real  social  enrich- 
ment in  the  thought  of  this  first  demo- 
cratic laboratory  of  industrial  research. 
It  seems  to  me  like  that  interlacing  net- 
work of  veins  and  arteries  by  which  the 
life-blood  gives  vigor  to  the  nervous 
system.  It  ensures  the  deposit  of  thought 
where  it  is  most  needed.  It  substitutes 
wholesale  thinking  for  the  anarchy  of 
planlessness.  Its  sole  effort  is  directed 
toward  the  increase  of  knowledge  with 
care  for  each  interest  only  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  whole. 

I  do  not  offer  this  suggestion  as  a 
panacea  for  all  our  ills.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  we  shall  often  confront  difficulties 
so  grave  as  to  give  birth  to  despair.  We 
shall  find  manufacturers  selfish  enough 
to  misunderstand,  as  we  shall  find  union- 
ists blind  enough  to  misinterpret.  But  I 
believe  that  the  spirit  of  co-operative  ef- 
fort which  lies  behind  our  endeavor  is  a 
spirit  which  ensures  success.  Our  need 
is  so  great  as  to  demand  the  triumph  of 
whatever  contains  promise  of  good. 

I  find  hope  in  education.  I  believe  that 
with  the  convincing  demonstration  of 
possibilities  we  shall  be  able  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  that  lie  in  our  path.  We 
shall  go  forward  not  in  haste  but  with  a 
cautious  soberness.  To  some,  eager 
with  the  haste  of  uncreative  desire,  it 
may  often  seem  that  we  are  lingering  in 
old  and  abandoned  ways.  Yet  the  fu- 
ture is  on  our  side. 


THE   QUESTION   OF  ALL  TIME 

By  E.  E.  Miller 

BESIDE  the  road  of  time  the  gaunt  Sphinx  lay 
Half  buried  in  the  dust  of  cities  dead. 
A  mighty  nation  came  with  ringing  tread; 
The  monster  rose ;  the  traveler  stood  at  bay 
And  heard  the  riddle :  "What  is  there  to  say 

When  idlers  feast  and  toilers  lack  for  bread?" 
No  answer  came;  a  struggling  gasp  instead 

Told  that  the  Sphinx  had  clutched  another  prey. 
Empire  on  empire  fell,  the  question  still 

Unanswered,  and  today  our  young  land  hears 
It  asked.     She  hears ;  her  lips  half  apart  with  will 

To  speak ;  yet  she  is  silent  and  appears 

To  halt  in  sudden  doubt  'twixt  two  replies 

Still  closer  draws  the  Sphinx  with  baleful  eyes. 
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THE  new  note  of  social  interpre- 
tation is  sounding  deeper  down 
and  all  through  the  current  liter- 
ature of  the  church  as  never  before.  To 
those  who  have  taken  any  part  in  the 
sporadic  initiative  and  occasional  ad- 
vances through  which  the  present  Chris- 
tian social  movement  got  its  start,  noth- 
ing is  more  encouraging  than  this 
adoption  of  their  viewpoint  by  Christian 
commentators,  theologians,  moralists 
and  philosophers.  For  now  those  in- 
dividual efforts  have  become  general, 
those  special  applications  have  become 
customary,  those  specific  interpretations 
have  led  the  way  to  accepted  principles 
of  interpretation. 

The  two  volumes 
which  head  the  list  of 
books  here  noticed  in- 
dicate how  the  his- 
torical method  in  the 
exposition  of  scripture 
not  only  admits  but 
constructively  uses  the 
social,  economic  and 
civic  implications  and 
applications  of  Bibli- 
cal history  and  liter- 
al u  r  e  .  Professor 
Scares  sweeps  the  whole  field  of  Old 
and  New  Testament  data  from  his  point 
of  view  that  "the  only  way  to  appreciate 
the  development  of  religion  is  to  realize 
how  it  enters  into  the  social  life  of  a 
people  and  relates  itself  to  their  institu- 


tions.'' Thence  he  moves  straight 
through  both  testaments,  outlining,  es- 
pecially for  students,  the  study  of  the 
literature,  institutions  and  ideals  of  the 
Bible  which  have  social  significance. 
Series  of  questions  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter  carry  the  student  back  to  the 
sources  of  the  life  and  literature  under 
review  and  forward  to  apply  their  teach- 
ings to  present  situations. 

There  is  no  better  single  text  covering 
in  outline  the  whole  social  evolution  with- 
in the  periods  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chris- 
tian scriptures.  It  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  Bible  study  textbook  series  pro- 
jected by  a  joint  committee  representing 
the  Association  of  College  Instructors, 
th;  Religious  Education  Association,  the 
Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's 
Christian  Associations  and  the  Sunday- 
School  Council. 

The     textual     exe- 

5esis  of  the  Epistle  of 
ames  yields  the  un- 
usual title  of  Profes- 
sor Robertson's  com- 
mentary, Practical 
and  Social  Aspects 
of  Christianity.  It 
furnishes  him  also 
with  such  uniquely 
modern  sub-titles  as 
Democracy  of  Faith, 
Class  Prejudice,  God 
and  Business,  The  Wanton  Use  of 
Money.  These  phrases,  however,  are 
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only  a  few  of  the  captions  under  which 
the  very  trenchant  exposition  is  most  in- 
cisively applied  to  contemporary  condi- 
tions of  life  and  labor  and  to  calling 
forth  the  religious  forces  and  resources 
capable  of  realizing  the  social  ideals  of 
Christianity  disclosed  in  this  epistle. 

The  convergence  of 
Professor  Gardner's 
studies  of  the  ethic? 
of  Jesus  and  of  the 
social  sciences  has 
produced  a  volume 
which  does  equal 
credit  to  the  author's 
interpretation  of  both 
the  social  and  Bibli- 
cal data,  the  wide 
ranges  of  which  he  so 
well  masters.  With 
equal  confidence  in  the  social  ethics  of 
Jesus  and  in  the  development  of  social 
resources  scientifically  possible,  he  is  as 
conscientious  in  interpreting  the  one  as 
the  other  and  faces  the  problems  of  both 
as  fearlessly  as  frankly. 

The  volume  everywhere  shows  the 
most  careful  and  thorough-going  read- 
ing and  thinking  preparatory  to  each 
attempt  to  correlate  accepted  historical, 
economic  and  sociological  conclusions 
with  the  ideals  and  principles  taught  by 
Jesus.  There  is  no  attempt  to  whip  the 
outstanding  facts  of  the  one  into  line 
with  the  other,  in  order  to  claim  a  har- 
mony more  apparent  than  real.  Prob- 
lems presented  by  the  text  of  the  gospels 
are  as  squarely  faced  as  those  with  which 
the  social  evolution  confronts  our  ethical 
ideals. 

The  kingdom  of  God  as  a  social  con- 
cept and  its  relation  to  the  world  are 
nowhere  more  satisfactorily  interpreted 
in  full  view  of  the  ancient  solidarity  in 
the  background  and  modern  individual- 
ism in  the  foreground.  The  implications 
of  both  are  finely  balanced  in  chapters 
on  Inequality  and  Service,  Self-realiza- 
tion and  Self-denial,  Poverty  and  Dis- 
tribution. The  author's  synthesis  of 
these  antithetic  terms  well  nigh  demon- 
strates his  conviction  that  "the  more 
definitely  the  goal  of  social  evolution  is 
worked  out  by  the  students  of  social 
science,  and  the  more  adequately  the 
concept  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
grasped  by  the  students  of  the  gospel, 
the  more  nearly  they  will  be  found  to 
correspond." 

Prof.  Harry  F. 
Ward  again  comes  to 
the  very  front  in 
furnishing  the  best 
brief  manual  for 
adult  Bible  classes  or 
for  individual  study 
on  Poverty  and 
Wealth  from  the  view- 
point of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Its  plan 
is  unique.  The  study 
of  each  topic  is  head- 
ed by  a  fine  collection  of  most  impressive 
scriptural  passages.  Every  paragraph  of 
the  following  lesson-studies  ends  with  a 
question  in  italics,  which,  like  the  mar- 
iner's sounding  lead,  goes  to  the  very 
bottom  of  every  social  condition  and  the 
attitude  assumed  toward  it. 

"Ought  we  to  blame  the  under-nour- 
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ished  and  fatigued  man  for  lack  of  en- 
ergy and  efficiency?"  "Are  employers 
or  investors  justified  in  living  in  luxury 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  business  when 
its  wage  earners  are  suffering  from  un- 
employment ?"  "Why  has  the  church  em- 
phasized the  personal  results  of  drink 
more  than  the  creation  of  the  drink  habit 
through  poverty?"  "Should  the  church 
teach  contentment  and  submission  to  low 
income,  or  arouse  the  desire  to  escape 
from  it?"  These  are  some  of  the  sound- 
ings beneath  the  surface  of  poverty. 

Wealth  is  as  frankly  and  fearlessly 
dealt  with.  The  waste  of  luxury,  the 
injustice  of  ill-gotten  or  ill-used  wealth, 
the  control  of  natural  resources,  inequit- 
able distribution,  are  among  the  ques- 
tions incisively  probed.  Radical  in  go- 
ing to  the  roots  of  things,  the  author  is 
ever  conservative  in  harking  back  to  the 
balance  between  personal  decision  and 
community  control.  Openminded  yet 
constructively  critical  toward  remedial 
measures,  he'  always  is  loyally  insistent 
upon  the  responsibility  for  and  efficacy 
of  the  spiritual  resources  with  which 
Christianity  endows  individuals, 
churches  and  communities. 

These  remarkably  simple.  direct, 
spiritually-minded  and  public-spirited 
studies  set  a  high  and  valuable  type  of 
the  new  kind  of  a  text  for  the  individ- 
ual and  group  study  of  Christian  social 
ethics. 

Still  more  remark- 
able is  it  to  find  a 
thoroughly  academic 
treatment  of  the  phi- 
losophical relation  be- 
tween Freedom  and 
Causality  brought  so 
directly  and  practical- 
ly to  bear  upon  its 
social  implications 
and  applications  as  in 
Professor  Howerton's 
three  brief  lectures. 
Very  timely  is  his  successful  effort  to 
render  this  needed  service  now,  when 
«ven  the  courts  find  it  so  much  more  of 
a  question  to  decide  upon  the  degree  of 
personal  responsibility  in  cases  of  ju- 
venile delinquents  and  accused  adults. 

While  fair  allowance  is  hardly  made 
for  the  full  weight  of  psychopathic  tests 
of  subnormality  in  the  author's  refer- 
ences to  delinquent  classes,  yet  in  gen- 
eral he  maintains  only  such  a  freedom 
of  the  will  as  admits  of  "an  order  of 
causation"  which  subjectively,  not  me- 
chanically, influences  decisions. 

His  thorough-going  study  should  appeal 
to  those  in  church  and  social  circles  alike 
who  are  thinking  and  working  their  way 
through  their  dilemma  in  reckoning  with 
volition  and  environment  as  the  sources 
of  human  motive  and  action.  He  holds 
that  "the  church  can  no  more  afford  to 
despise  the  moral  aspects  of  man's 
physical  environment,  or  of  economic 
and  social  conditions,  than  the  social 
reformer  can  afford  to  ignore  the  church 
and  religion."  The  need  of  emphasis 
upon  personal  responsibility  is  main- 
tained as  essential  in  "all  our  methods 
of  dealing  with  vice,  crime  or  sin, 
whether  for  prevention  or  cure,  whether 
they  be  physical  or  spiritual,  moral  or 
religious,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  individ- 
ual or  social." 


In  his  method  and  conclusions  the  au- 
thor justifies  the  claim  of  another's  in- 
troduction to  his  book  that  it  "shows  us 
the  old  struggle  between  freedom  and 
determinism,  too  often  regarded  as  mere- 
ly academic,  reappearing  as  a  burning 
issue  in  the  social  movements  of  our 
times;  in  his  hands  the  problem  of  the 
schools  becomes  a  problem  of  the  work- 
shops and  the  department  stores." 

Even  in  the  study  of  reality  in  the 
philosophy  of  mysticism  Mr.  Tuckwell 
descends  from  his  abstruse  transcenden- 
talism, which  soars  far  above  the  fact 
or  need  of  the  existence  of  God,  at  least 
to  reckon  with  the  utilitarian,  evolution- 
ary and  racial  function  of  religion  em- 
phasized by  the  pragmatists.  But  under 
any  such  interpretation  he  thinks  the 
tra'nscendental  meaning  of  religion  col- 
lapses, and  that  "we  shall  have  to  regard 
its  function  as  entirely  limited  to  the 
discharge  of  a  useful,  social  police  duty 
towards  our  too  rampant,  individualistic 
impulses;  or  at  best  as  merely  serving 
to  provide  us  with  an  imaginary  Utopia 
for  a  refuge  from  the  sad  realities  of 
our  mortal  life,  from  which  we  can  find 
no  other  way  of  escape." 

Warren  H.  Wilson  sums  up  the  re- 
ligious movements  which  respond  to  the 
new  note  of  social  interpretation,  in  his 
Second  Missionary  Adventure.  The  first 
was  the  adventure  of  students  in  volun- 
teering for  missionary  service  in  foreign 
lands.  This  second  adventure  was  that 
of  home  and  city  missionaries,  settle- 
ment and  other  social  workers  intensive- 
ly to  apply  and  realize  religious  ideals 
in  the  community,  the  family  and  the 
state,  for  which  they  have  discovered 
"the  promise  of  eternal  life,"  as  well  as 
for  the  soul. 

This  later  missionary  adventure  'goes 
forward  in  the  conviction  that  only  a 
combination  of  religious  and  patriotic 
motives  will  right  social  wrongs;  and 
only  the  religous  motive,  the  love  of 
God  and  obedience  to  Christ,  will  en- 
able men  to  do  social  right." 

Two  church  authors  present  very  con- 
crete studies  of  poverty.  One  of  them, 
John  Simpson  Penman,  states  the  fact 
and  extent  of  poverty  in  a  world  of 
plenty  to  be  "the  challenge  to  the  church 
to  fulfill  the  promises  of  its  gospel  and 
its  own  social  mission."  Basing  his  study 
upon  some  of  the  best  statistical  and 
economic  sources,  he  sturdily  avows  the 
most  accepted  modern  views  of  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  of  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  economic  surplus.  There- 
upon he  faces  the  challenge  of  these 
views  with  a  fundamental  faith  that  the 
application  of  Christian  ethics  by  the 
church  will  bring  a  new  era,  in  which 
"many  of  the  evils  of  poverty  which 
afflict  society  will  be  abolished." 

WRECKAGE 

By  J.  Hartley  Manners.  Dodd  Mead 
Co.  224  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail  of  THE 
SURVEY  $1.08. 


There  is  no  peace  or  leisure  for  him 
who  enters  Dr.  Lanfear's  consulting 
room,  on  the  first  page  of  this  book,  un- 
til, an  hour  or  so  later,  he  hears  three 
people  laughing  happily  by  the  sea,  and 


knows  that  the  man  out  of  whose  life 
morphine  has  stolen  twenty  years,  will 
never  again  be  for  twenty  seconds  in 
bondage  to  any  drug. 

It  is  essentially  a  dramatic  theme,  this 
struggle  of  a  weak  human  against  a 
powerful  drug.  Mr.  Manners  has  evi- 
dently put  many  hours  of  careful  study 
into  his  preparation;  his  raw  material 
comes  from  authentic  sources.  And  he 
has  presented  his  facts  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage. Yet  inevitably,  in  propaganda- 
literature,  the  propaganda  outweighs  the 
literature.  It  is  not  a  successful  hyphen- 
ation. The  technique,  in  such  case,  is 
that  of  the  morality  play.  Situations 
arise  not  out  of  the  interplay  of  human 
personalities  but  out  of  didactic  neces- 
sity. The  people  are  not  characters  but 
types. 

Therefore,  the  Patient  is  degraded, 
crafty,  as  he  must  be  who  is  to  be  re- 
formed. There  must  be  a  careless 
Nurse  in  order  that  the  Patient  may 
exhibit  slyness.  There  must  be  one 
Doctor  to  whom  "these  dopes"  give  a 
"pain,"  so  that  the  vision  and  skill  of 
the  truer  physician  may  be  shown. 

The  rich  man's  brutality  rouses  angry 
memories  in  the  drug-taker;  his  igno- 
rance concerning  "headache  powders"  is 
the  cue  for  a  discussion  of  acetanilide; 
his  wealth  will,  of  course,  help  a  drug 
reform  movement  when  he  is  converted. 
And  so  on. 

Yet  it  is  easier  to  criticize  a  play  than 
to  write  one;  and  criticism  of  Wreck- 
age, be  it  confessed,  begins  only  when 
the  excitement  of  reading  the  book  has 
abated.  It  is  a  book  of  no  special  liter- 
ary charm— but  you  can't  lay  it  down  till 
vou  have  finished  it ! 

G.  S. 

KVERYBODY'S  BUSINESS 
By  Charles  Eisenman.     The  Burrows 
Brothers    Company,    Cleveland.       166 
pp.    $1 ;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.07. 
Under    this    terse    title,    "a    business 
man's  interpretation  of  social  responsi- 
bility"  is  offered  in   a  very  interesting 
form.     While  the  author  modestly   dis- 
avows   more    originality    than    to    have 
furnished  the  cord  to  bind  together  the 
widely  gathered  opinions  of  others,  yet 
his  own  reactions  to  the  conditions  he 
has  observed  and  to  the  interpretations 
of  them  he  has  gleaned  are  significant 
in    themselves,    and    suggestive    of    the 
broader    social    vision    which    is    being 
taken  by  more  and  more  business  men. 
Starting  out  with   an  avowal   of   eco- 
nomic and  political  liberty  as  his  animat- 
ing impulse,  he  concludes  that  this  free- 
dom can  be  effected  by  "the  conserva- 
tion   of    man",    which    he    holds    to    be 
"good  business,   an   investment   yielding 
larger  and  more  significant  returns  than 
any    private    holdings."      Denying    that 
philanthropy   should  be   asked   "to  bear 
the  burden  that  belongs  to  industry"  he 
affirms   it  to   be   "within   the   power   of 
business  to  remedy  the  evils  which  in- 
dustry creates  and  to  prevent  their  re- 
currence."   But  he  urges  this  upon  men 
of    great    business    ability,    less    as    a 
burdensome   duty  than    "a   splendid    op- 
portunity to  make  a  greater  and  better 
industry  through  a  better  society." 

G.  T. 
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PEACE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  greatly  appreciate 
your  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  peace. 
That  out  of  New  York,  center  of  mili- 
tarism, should  come  your  clear  note  for 
the  cause  of  peace  and  anti-prepared- 
ness would  be  a  marvel  were  it  not  that 
straight  thinking  is  possible  anywhere, 
given  a  thinker. 

ELMER  WILLIS  SERL. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 

MEXICAN  STUDENTS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  trouble  you 
for  information  about  the  fund  that  you 
recently,  in  your  columns,  suggested 
raising  to  promote  peace  with  Mexico, 
through  assisting  Mexican  students  to 
gain  an  American  education  and  help 
Mexico  and  the  United  'States  to  un- 
derstand each  other. 

To  such  a  fund  started,  would  small 
sums  be  accepted  and  who  should  they 
be  sent  to?- 

With  gratitude  to  THE  SURVEY  for 
the  splendid  articles  it  has  published  for 
constructive  peace,  for  conservation  and 
the  true  preparedness. 

(Miss)  ELIZABETH  SPALDING. 

Denver. 

[The  Mexican-American  League  has 
been  organized  to  promote  such  work 
of  cooperation.  George  McPherson 
Hunter  is  organizing  secretary,  with  of- 
fices at  70  Fifth  avenue,  New  York 
city. — EDITOR.] 

SACRIFICE 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  The  soldiers  in  the 
trenches  are  finding  that  God  is  close  to 
them.  We  can  discover  the  same  thing 
if  we  will  pray  that  our  side-partners 
and  our  nextdoor  neighbors  may  become 
better  acquainted  with  Him. 

The  people  at  home  in  the  warring 
countries  are  making  tremendous  ma- 
terial as  well  as  family  sacrifices.  The 
opportunity  for  sacrifice  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community  is  present  with  us 
also. 

Let  every  land-owner  assess  himself 
an  annual  assessment  of  4  per  cent  on 
his  own  valuation  of  his  own  land  (not 
including  improvements).  From  the 
amount  so  calculated  let  him  subtract 
the  total  of  his  current  tax  bills.  If 
there  is  no  remainder  he  can  feel  that 
•  he  is  at  least  paying  his  full  share  of 
the  community  expenses.  If  there  is  a. 
remainder  let  him  consider  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  community  and  he  may  re- 
turn all  or  any  part  of  it  to  the  com- 
munity in  such  fashion  as  seems  good 
to  him. 

Another  form  of  sacrifice  would  be  to 
inquire  of  prospective  candidates  for 
Congress  whether  they  approve  of  the 


constructive  program  of  rules  reform  set 
forth  by  the  National  Voters  League. 
CALVIN  GATES  PAGE,  M.D. 
Boston. 

STREETLAND 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  glad  to  note  in 
your  review  of  Street-Land  [THE  SUR- 
VEY for  May  20]  the  special  emphasis 
on  the  need  of  special  programs  for  each 
city  based  on  its  own  peculiar  condi- 
tions. Mr.  Thurston  very  appropriate- 
ly follows  up  his  review  by  saying: 
"Each  different  city  needs  in  addition 
to  such  suggestions  [as  are  contained  in 
the  closing  chapter  entitled,  Street  Life: 
a  Program]  a  real  individual  program 
based  upon  the  detailed  facts  of  that 
particular  city." 

I  merely  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  emphasis  on  real 
individual  programs  is  recognized  in 
Street-Land  itself  by  quoting  the  fol- 
lowing program:  "It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  every  neighborhood  play  a 
searchlight  on  its  own  street  conditions 
in  order  to  locate  and  eradicate  the  de- 
structive influences  and  to  lift  the  life 
of  the  street  to  the  level  of  that  which 
is  best  in  the  life  of  the  home  and  the 
school." 

PHILIP  DAVIS. 

Boston. 

INSTITUTION  "HELP" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Where  children  are 
not  cared  for  by  their  own  parents  there 
should  be  the  strictest  scrutiny  by  inde- 
pendent persons  at  regular  intervals. 
Hidden  cruelty,  neglect,  heartless  indif- 
ference, may  go  on  for  years  even  when 
to  all  outward  appearances  the  condi- 
tions are  quite  satisfactory. 

Wrong  treatment  of  children  is  not 
permitted  or  condoned  by  the  directors 
of  institutions,  but  investigations  nearly 
always  reveal  ignorance  of  what  actually 
transpires  as  between  the  mother,  chil- 
dren and  the  help  employed  for  their 
care.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
servants  and  nurses  in  children's  homes 
recruited  from  the  uneducated  and  fee- 
bleminded class,  chiefly  because  they 
work  for  little  or  nothing.  Never  hav- 
ing learned  self-control  they  are  liable 
to  lose  patience  on  the  slightest  provo- 
cation, and  visit  their  wrath  on  the  un- 
fortunate children.  Some  of  these  at- 
tendants, while  not  admitting  that  they 
themselves  were  guilty  of  such  conduct, 
have  informed  the  writer  of  dozens  of 
instances  of  hardship  and  injustice  they 
have  witnessed  on  the  part  of  others  and 
this  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  superintendent. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  said  to  be  the  price 
of  liberty.  It  is  also  an  essential  re- 
quirement if  little  children,  left  as  ob- 
jects of  public  charity,  are  to  be  abso- 


lutely guaranteed  the  gentleness,  pa- 
tience and  love  to  which  they  have  an 
inalienable  right. 

J.  J.  KELSO. 

[Superintendent  Neglected  and  Depend- 
ent Children]. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

HOMES  WANTED 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  thanking  you  for 
the  account  in  your  issue  of  July  8  of 
the  new  Children's  Home  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities,  which 
will  take  up  the  work  of  finding  homes 
in  private  families  for  children  commit- 
ted to  the  city  for  support,  may  I  call 
attention  to  two  points  which  might  be 
misleading? 

The  first  is  that  this  is  an  entirely 
new  bureau,  and  not  a  reorganized  form 
of  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  con- 
fusion probably  arose  from  the  similarity 
of  the  two  names.  The  second  point  re- 
lates to  the  statement  that  it  is  expected 
that  1,000  homes  for  children  will  be 
found  during  the  first  year  of  the 
bureau's  operation.  It  is  so  important 
to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  this  work 
by  emphasizing  quality  rather  than 
quantity  at  the  outset  that  I  feel  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  set  up 
any  rigid  figure  at  the  present  time.  I 
trust,  however,  that  this  bureau  will 
obtain  sufficiently  substantial  results. 

May  I  also  take  this  occasion  to  seek 
the  cooperation  of  all  vour  readers  in 
or,  near  New  York  city,  in  our  campaign 
to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  a  large 
number  of  satisfactory  foster  homes. 
Though  no  children  will  be  actually 
placed  during  the  present  epidemic  of 
infantile  paralysis,  these  homes  are  need- 
ed for  use  as  soon  as  the  epidemic  is 
over. 

All  homes  selected  must  measure  up 
to  high  standards.  While  exceptionally 
good  homes  in  the  inner  districts  will 
be  considered,  for  the  most  part  use  will 
be  made  of  homes  in  the  more  open 
suburban  sections.  It  will  also  be  legal- 
$y  necessary  to  keep  within  the  state. 
Children  will  be  placed  only  in  fam- 
ilies of  their  own  religious  faith.  While 
the  desire  is  to  secure  an  increasing 
proportion  of  free  homes,  in  general 
payment  will  be  made  at  the  rate  of  $3 
a  week. 

If  those  who  wish  to  cooperate  will 
send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  any 
homes  which  they  believe  will  be  found 
suitable  for  our  purposes,  we  will  have 
these  homes  visited,  and  will  use  such 
as  prove  satisfactory. 

JOHN   DANIELS. 

[Director  Children's  Home  Bureau,  De- 
partment of  Public  Charities.] 
New  York. 

REPRINTING  THE  SURVEY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  inclosing  a  re- 
print of  the  SURVEY  article,  Poverty  and 
Poliomyelitis  which  I  sent  to  the  Bos- 
ton Herald,  calling  the  editor's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  had  a  direct  bearing 
on  a  fine  editorial  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Herald. 
This  editorial.  The  Basis  of  It  All,  ap- 
peared in  the  same  paper  the  day  fol- 
lowing; the  SURVEY  article. 
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I  am  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
unusual  excellence  of  some  of  the  SUR- 
VEY articles  that  I  occasionally  send 
clippings  to  different  editors  and  once  in 
a  while  they  are  used.  Could  it  not  be 
suggested  through  your  columns  that  it 
would  be  well  for  other  SURVEY  readers 
to  do  likewise? 

Such  reprinting  is  productive  of  many 
good  results,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
encouragement  it  holds  out  to  a  news- 
paper that  is  inclined  to  be  constructive- 
ly decent.  If  such  a  reprinted  article 
leads  to  editorials  of  the  type  of  this 
one  which  I  am  sending  you,  so  much 
the  better  for  the  newspaper  and  those 
who  read  it.  This  is  secondary,  of 
course,  to  the  help  such  interchange  may 
be  to  the  SURVEY  itself. 


Sheffield,  Mass. 


BLANCHE  WATSON. 


THE  FORD  PARTY 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  Ford  peace 
party  went  to  Europe  to  do  four  things : 
to  carry  a  message  of  good  will  to 
Europe ;  to  hold  peace  meetings  in  four 
of  the  neutral  countries;  to  induce 
groups  of  people  to  go  with  the  party  to 
The  Hague  and  to  establish  the  Neutral 
Conference  for  Continuous  Mediation. 
It  successfully  accomplished  all  that  it 
set  out  to  do. 

The  conference  which  is  now  in  ses- 
sion at  Stockholm  is  not,  as  Professor 
Eckhardt  says  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
August  5,  "a  remnant  of  the  Ford  peace 
party,"  but  a  distinctly  different  organi- 
zation which  was  created  by  the  Ford 
peace  party.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  the  Neutral  Conference  was 
organized  by  the  Ford  peace  party 
rather  than  it  "grew  out  of  it"  as  is 
stated  in  "The  Gist  of  It"  in  the  same 
issue. 

Critics  of  Mr.  Ford  and  the  peace 
party  have  written  it  down  as  failure  be- 
cause it  did  not  do  what  it  was  not  or- 
ganized to  do.  But  they  fail  to  note  the 
fact  that  it  did  accomplish  the  tasks  that 
were  given  it.  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Ford 
and  the  members  of  the  peace  party  this 
distinction  between  the  pilgrimage  which 
set  forth  from  New  York  on  December 
1  of  last  year  and  the  Neutral  Confer- 
ence at  Stockholm  ought  always  to  be 
made  clear  when  reference  is  made  to 
the  work  of  either. 

ARTHUR  L.  WEATHERLY. 

Bridgton,  Me. 

STATISTICS  TO  ORDER 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  note  in  the  San 
Antonio  (Texas)  Express,  June  18,  an 
article  by  "Judge"  Henry  Neil,  of  Oak 
Park,  111.,  in  which  he  says: 

"Eight  hundred  million  dollars  col- 
lected by  taxation  was  spent  in  the 
United  States  last  year  to  maintain  in- 
stitutions for  dependents  and  defectives ; 
more  than  double  the  cost  of  ten  years 
ago." 

It  is  impossible  to  learn  the  exact 
amount  of  money  collected  by  taxation, 
spent  in  institutions  for  dependents  and 
defectives,  but  it  is  possible  to  get  an 
estimate  from  the  figures  given  by  the 
United  States  Census  of  1910. 


The  census  does  not  give  the  amount 
expended,  but  in  the  following  state- 
ment I  have  given  the  exact  number  of 
inmates  as  stated  by  the  census,  and 
have  made  the  liberal  estimate  of  $200 
per  year  for  each  insane  and  feeble- 
minded person,  $150  per  year  for  each 
pauper  maintained  in  an  almshouse,  and 
$100  per  year  for  each  person  cared  for 
in  private  institutions  partly  supported 
by  public  funds.  The  figures  for  the 
year  1910  are  as  follows: 

Insane  in  hos- 
pitals   187.7911  at  $200  $37,550,000 

Feebleminded  in 
institutions  ...  20,731  200  4,150,000 

Paupers  in  alms- 
houses  84,198  150  12,600,000 


292,720 

Estimated  number  • 
of  inmates  of 
private  institu- 
tions partly 
supported  b  y 
public  funds..  100,000 


$54.300,000 


100     10,000,000 


392,720 


$64,300,000 


It  will  be  observed  that  this  very  liberal 
estimate  is  only  7%  per  cent  of  the  amount 
stated  by  Mr.  Neil. 

This  is  a  good  example  of  the  reck- 
less manner  in  which  statistics  are 
manufactured  by  guess  work. 

HASTINGS  H.  HART. 

[Director    Department    of    Child-Help- 
ing, Russell  Sage  Foundation]. 

New  York. 

PROSTITUTION  IN  JAPAN 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  reference  to  the 
problem  of  prostitution  in  Japan  in  the 
July  15  issue  of  THE  SURVEY  suggests 
the  communication  of  the  following  sta- 
tistical data  just  published  by  the  Cen- 
tral Sanitary  Bureau  of  the  Department 
for  Home  Affairs  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Government : 

"The  number  of  brothel-quarters  ex- 
isting at  the  end  of  1914  (any  place 
where  licensed  prostitutes  existed  is 
treated  as  a  brothel-quarter)  was  576, 
which  as  compared  with  last  year  was  a 
decrease  of  4.  The  daily  average  of 
prostitutes  all  over  the  country  through- 
out the  present  year  was  50,401,  which 
as  compared  with  last  year  was  a  de- 
crease of  669.  The  number  of  places 
for  examining  the  health  of  these  pros- 
titutes was  476,  which  as  compared  with 
last  year  was  an  increase  of  3.  The 
total  number  of  health  examinations 
these  prostitutes  underwent  at  these  ex- 
amination-places during  1914,  was  3,233,- 
171,  which  as  compared  with  last  year 
shows  an  increase  of  158,451.  In  these 
examinations,  2.71  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  (smaller  than  last  year  by  0.17 
per  cent)  of  prostitutes  were  found  af- 
fected. The  number  of  prostitutes'  hos- 
pitals (including  other  places  for  treat- 
ing prostitutes,  though  they  cannot  be 
called  hospitals  exactly)  which  were  to 
take  in  these  affected  prostitutes  was  270 
in  all,  which  as  compared  with  last  year 
was  a  decrease  of  4;  while  the  average 
number  of  times  each  prostitute  was 

'Including  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
sane patients  in  private  hospitals  not  sup- 
ported by  public  funds. 


taken  into  the  hospital  during  the  pres- 
ent year  was  1.74,  which  as  compared 
with  last  year  was  just  the  same." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  re- 
port contains  the  statement  that  the  pro- 
portion of  prostitutes  found  to  be  dis- 
eased upon  examination  was  as  high  as 
6.9  per  cent  for  Aomori  district  and  as 
low  as  1  per  cent  in  the  districts  of 
Saitama  and  Shimane.  In  the  city  of 
Osaka,  which  is  referred  to  in  your 
article,  the  proportion  of  diseased  pros- 
titutes was  4.6  per  cent.  The  term  "af- 
fected" is  however,  used  in  a  very  gen- 
eral sense,  and  apparently  includes  any 
form  of  sickness,  aside  from  social  dis- 
eases. Out  of  87,526  "affected"  cases 
of  all  kinds  4,588,  or  5.2  per  cent  were 
caused  by  syphilis,  and  39,423,  or  45.9 
per  cent  by  gonorrhoea.  As  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge,  none  of  the  prostitutes 
was  found  to  suffer  from  leprosy. 

FREDERICK  L.  HOFFMAN. 
[Statistician,  Prudential  Insurance 
Company.] 

Newark,  N.  J. 

ARBITRATION  IN  R.  R.  STRIKE 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  wish  you  would 
take  up  compulsory  arbitration  in  con- 
nection with  the  railroad  strike.  My 
feeling  is  that  the  employer,  with  more 
money  for  press  notices  and  lawyers, 
would  always  profit  by  a  compulsory 
delay,  unless  the  government  can  en- 
force neutrality  on  newspapers,  or  sup- 
press press  notice  on  both  sides  and 
force  the  daily  papers  to  publish  pro- 
ceedings more  than  they  have  done  dur- 
ing the  long  negotiations  of  the  present 
strike.  What  is  the  use  of  commissions 
to  inform  the  public  if  the  public  either 
cannot  or  will  not  read  them? 

In  the  latter  case  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  a  public  has  forfeited  its  claim  to 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  unions. 
ADELAIDE  GEMBERLING. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

FROM  DOORSTEP  TO 
DOORSTEP 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mrs.  Anderson's 
notable  gift  of  $100.000  toward  a  fund 
for  establishing  the  work  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement  of  New  York  on  a 
more  substantial  financial  basis  is  a  sig- 
nificant event  [see  THE  SURVEY  for 
June  3,  page  271].  The  values  of  the 
bedside  service  as  developed  by  Miss 
Wald  and  her  associates  has  always  em- 
phasized for  social  workers  the  impor- 
tance of  intimate  human  relations  upon 
which  important  and  far-reaching  pro- 
gressive social  measures  can  be  develop- 
ed. This  is  an  extraordinarily  gratify- 
ing instance  of  large-minded  financial 
beneficence  matching  a  large,  subtly  con- 
ceived, statesmanlike  project  in  social 
work. 

This  donation  is  one  of  the  largest . 
ever  made  to  any  non-institutional  form 
of  service.  It  is  peculiarly  suggestive 
for  this  reason,  foreshadowing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  time  when  public-spirited 
application  of  money  will  have  caught 
up  with  the  similar  application  of  per- 
sonal intelligence  and  skill,  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  open  community  as  the  great  in- 
stitution in  which  more  and  more  the 
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problems  and  possibilities  of  individual 
capacity  and  character  and  of  the  up- 
building of  the  nation  must  be  wrought 
out. 

For  more  than  a  generation  there  has 
been  a  steadily  increasing  convergence 
upon  the  home  as  the  vital  focal  point 
at  which  all  sound  beginnings  of  every 
sort  of  helpful  service  should  be  made. 
The  development  of  district  nursing  has 
been  one  of  the  finest  and  strongest 
ways  in  which  this  conviction  has  regis- 
tered itself.  Every  sort  of  visiting  in- 
terest will,  however,  find  new  encourage- 
ment in  Mrs.  Anderson's  gift. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  connection 
with  the  new  outlook  which  will  come 
after  the  war,  with  its  broader  and 
farther  perspectives,  this  development  in 
New  York  may  lead  to  a  new  sense  of 
the  substantial  and  even  paramount 
claim  for  large  financial  support  of  those 
forms  of  philanthropic  effort  which  are 
engaged  first  and  last  with  maintaining 
and  enhancing  the  standards  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  home. 

There  is  another  important  suggestion 
coming  out  of  this  gift  which  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  some  of  the  more  re- 
cent phases  of  the  organization  of  social 
work,  and  especially  under  the  general 
head  of  health.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  by  specialized  agencies  in 
covering  cities  in  their  entirety  for  the 
purpose  of  the  particular  service  which 
they  undertake.  The  necessities  of  the 
case  require  a  strong  central  organiza- 
tion. But  when  it  comes  to  the  local 
application  of  these  services,  important 
sympathetic  factors  are  often  overlooked. 
The  science  of  the  local  annlication  of 
specialties  of  service  which  has  been 
built  up  by  Miss  Wald  everywhere  car- 
ries the  spirit  and  point  of  view  of  those 
who  have  sought  to  bring  the  best  which 
knowledge,  insight  and  reflection  have 
to  offer  to  the  problem  of  meeting  elu- 
sive but  imperative  neighborhood  needs, 
and  then  of-  eliciting  the  full,  free  initia- 
tive of  the  people  in  passing  on  what 
they  have  received  from  doorstep  to 
doorstep,  from  fireside  to  fireside. 

ROBERT  A.  WOODS. 
[South  End  House]. 

Boston. 

THE  "BEETERS" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Because  women  vote 
in  Colorado,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  in 
your  issue  of  July  1,  attempts  to  condone 
the  fact  that  5,000  children  from  6  to 
16  years  old  have  been  working  in  the 
Colorado  beet  fields  for  several  years, 
often  from  12  to  14  hours  a  day.  She 
says,  "the  Colorado  women  voters,  in- 
formed for  the  first  time  of  the  facts, 
can  make  all  needed  changes  in  the 
school  law  at  the  next  meeting  of  their 
legislature." 

Is  it  possible  that  5,000  children  could 
do  this  work  in  Colorado  for  years  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  women 
voters?  How  about  the  women  teachers 
who  have  presided  over  almost  empty 
school-rooms  during  many  weeks  of  the 
year?  They  are  voters — could  they  not 
have  informed  the  other  women  voters? 
Was  it  necessary  to  wait  until  a  mere 
man  from  a  male  suffrage  state  came 


and   called   the   attention   of   the   whole 
country  to  the  facts? 

Has  Colorado  now  no  child  labor  law 
or  compulsory  education  law  which 
would,  if  enforced,  prevent  thousands 
of  children  from  being  kept  out  of 
school  a  considerable  part  of  every  year 
at  long  hours  of  labor?  Is  it  possible 
that  women  have  had  the  ballot  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  without  securing 
such  laws?  Or,  if  they  have  such  laws, 
is  it  impossible  for  voting  women  to  se- 
cure their  enforcement? 

Mrs.  Kelley  attempts  to  draw  a  red 
herring  across  the  trail  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  children  are  over- 
worked in  the  fields  of  Ohio  as  well  as 
in  Colorado.  Is  not  this  a  curious  in- 
verted reasoning?  We  have  been  told 
for  years  by  suffragists  that  women  must 
have  the  ballot  to  prevent  such  abuses 
as  this.  Now  when  experience  has 
proved  that  women's  ballot  does  not  pre- 
vent them,  the  suffragists  excuse  the 
fact  by  saying  that  the  same  abuses 
occur  in  male  suffrage  states ! 

MARIAN  M.  WHITNEY. 

Jaffrey,  N.  H. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  No  state  in  this  re- 
public safeguards  its  rural  children  ade- 
quately against  exploitation  in  agricul- 
ture, or  enforces  effectively  compulsory 
education  laws  for  their  benefit.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  so  doing  vary 
from  state  to  state,  and  one  very  great 
obstacle  is  vastness  of  area  inhabited 
by  sparse  population  owning  meager 
supplies  of  taxables.  These  are  the  con- 
ditions prevailing  over  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  the  desert  states  from 
western  Kansas  to  and  including  Idaho, 
Nevada  and  Arizona. 

Here  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  high  percentage  of  illiteracy,  and 
it  is  a  source  of  surprise  at  each  recur- 
ring federal  decennial  census  that  in 
these  states  the  illiteracy  figures  are 
creditable. 

In  the  case  of  the  "beeters",  the  dif- 
ficulty in  Colorado  is  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  parents  who  are  illiterate, 
foreign  to  the  language  and  institutions 
of  Colorado.  It  behooves  all  Ameri- 
cans, moreover,  to  remember  that  the 
policy  of  welcoming  illiterates  is  na- 
tional, not  peculiar  to  any  section  or 
state,  and  not  avoidable  by  any. 

In  Colorado,  as  elsewhere,  the  prob- 
lem of  education  for  all  the  rural  chil- 
dren has,  hitherto,  admittedly  proved  in- 
soluble. Its  precise  nature  having  now, 
for  the  first  time,  been  made  known  to 
all  the  voters,  the  "beeters"  are  so  far 
fortunate  that  the  whole  intelligence  of 
the  state,  that  of  all  the  mothers  and 
women  teachers,  can  be  effectively  fo- 
cused, with  that  of  the  men,  upon  the 
children's  need. 

If  the  same  power  had  been  conferred 
a  quarter  century  since  upon  the  women 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  outlook  today 
would  be  correspondingly  brighter  for 
New  Hampshire's  children.  In  Man- 
chester, not  long  ago,  a  federal  investi- 
gator found  a  woman,  born  and  bred  in 
that  New  England  city,  and  herself  a 
mother,  who  could  not  speak  or  read 
the  English  language. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  sad  plight 


of  this  native  New  Englander  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  New  Hampshire  women  do 
not  vote  for  state  officers  or  state  poli- 
cies. But  so  extreme  an  educational 
failure  in  an  urban  community,  in  an 
old  established  civilization,  where  wealth 
is  abundant,  indicates  that  leaving 
women  politically  powerless  to  share  in 
establishing  and  enforcing  a  state's  edu- 
cational policy  is  no  remedy  for  illiter- 
acy and  the  exploitation  of  children, 
even  of  those  native  to  our  soil. 

No  anti-suffragists  can  find  solace  in 
the  experience  of  the  "beeters"  but  the 
"beeters"  might  well  rejoice  that,  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  they  will  be  among 
the  first  of  the  neglected  rural  children 
to  receive  the  care  they  need,  precisely 
because  the  women  who  are  their  fellow 
citizens  can  speak  with  power  in  their 
behalf. 

FLORENCE  KELLEY. 

New  York. 


JOTTINGS 


The  Turkish  blockade  of  American  relief 
for  Armenia  and  Syria  will  be  the  first 
important  and  trying  task  of  the  new  am- 
bassador to  Turkey,  Abram  I.  Elkus  of 
New  York,  who  sailed  August  17. 

This  terse  and  engaging  sentence  comes 
in  a  private  letter  from  a  newspaperman 
on  the  Texas  border:  "Peace  sentiment 
in  the  militia  camps,  already  strong,  in- 
creases with  each  dust  storm." 


The  picture  of  Scotch  women  doing  their 
bit  in  men's  places  at  unloading  a  coal  car, 
published  in  THE  SURVEY  for  July  29,  was 
loaned  by  the  Coal  Age.  Through  an  un- 
fortunate oversight  credit  was  not  given. 

Exporting  the  American  Playground,  the 
articles  by  C.  M.  Goethe  which  are  running 
in  the  once-a-month  edition  of  THE  SURVEY, 
have  been  made  a  part  of  the  prescribed 
reading  in  the  recreation  course  at  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  California  summer  school. 


Charles  B.  Barnes  of  New  York  has  been 
reelected  president  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Public  Employment  Offices  and 
G.  B.  Berner  of  Buffalo  secretary-treasurer. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Milwau- 
kee September  20-21,  1917. 


The  Southern  Sociological  Congress  will 
resume  its  extension  conferences  with  a 
meeting  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  to  be  followed  by  other  confer- 
ences in  Farmville.  Va.,  commencing  Sep- 
tember 26  and  Bristol,  Tenn..  October  3. 

A.  J.  McKelway,  southern  secretary  of 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  is  engaged  in  organizing  a 
Bureau  of  Education  and  Social  Service 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  Party. 


Clarence  S.  Darrow.  Frank  P.  Walsh, 
A.  W.  Kerr,  and  W.  B.  Rubin  have  been 
retained  jointly  by  the  Illinois  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  to  act  as  advisory  counsel  in 
a  campaign  against  the  misuse  by  the  courts 
of  the  power  of  injunction. 


Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  racei  are i  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  Tours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  Advertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  106  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


EMPLOYMENT  SOLICITOR  FOR  CHICAGO 
STATE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE.  The  Il- 
linois State  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
hold  examinations  at  various  points  in  Il- 
linois on  October  7,  1916  for  Employment 
Solicitor.  Salary  $75  to  $100  a  month.  Open 
to  men  over  21  years  residing  in  Illinois. 
For  details  and  application  blanks  address 
State  Civij  Service  Commission,  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  or  Room  904,  130  North  Fifth 
ave.,  Chicago. 

WANTED — A  young  woman,  able  to 
teach  elementary  school  work  and  sewing. 
Must  be  a  Jewess  and  a  disciplinarian.  Give 
full  particulars  regarding  experience,  and 
references.  Institution  is  in  a  suburb  ninety 
miles  from  New  York.  Must  be  a  resident 
worker.  Address  2372  SURVEY. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AS  EXECUTIVE  or  first  assistant  in 
large  Health  Center  or  similar  work,  by 
college  woman  with  10  years'  experience 
in  health  education  and  administration; 
particularly  interested  in  field  teaching  of 
students,  in  organization  and  research. 
Address  2319,  SURVEY. 

WANTED— By  October,  position  by 
trained,  experienced  social  worker,  now  em- 
ployed. Speaks  French,  German,  Italian, 
some  Spanish.  Hospital  work  preferred. 
Address  2362,  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  head  of  settlement,  institu- 
tional manager,  neighborhood  and  civic 
worker,  Jewish  or  non-sectarian,  seeks  con- 
nection. Highest  credentials.  Address  Effi- 
ciency, SURVEY. 

STRONG  case-worker  for  special  in- 
vestigation- Address  Capable,  SURVEY. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  club-worker  especial- 
ly adapted  for  girls'  work.  Address  2370, 

SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  children's  worker  de- 
sires temporary  employment  from  first  of 
October.  Address  2371,  SURVEY. 

POSITION  as  visitor  for  church  or  re- 
lief organization  by  woman  of  fifteen 
years'  visiting  experience  in  New  York. 
Address  2373,  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  Kindergartner  with  experi- 
ence as  assistant  in  settlement  desires  posi- 
tion. Address  2374,  SURVEY. 

FOR  SALE 

In  the  hills  one  hour  from  New  York, 
large  house  in  excellent  condition;  14 
rooms,  3  baths,  sleeping  porches,  barn. 
Lot  113  x  239.  Fine  shade  trees  and  air. 
Has  been  used  for  children's  convalescent 
home.  Address  2346,  SURVEY. 


^     Bankers  Trust  Company's 
Building 


Would  you  name 

a  friend  as  trustee? 

Often  it  is  desired  to  keep  an  estate  under  the 
supervision  of  a  friend  or  member  of  the 
family,  and  yet  not  burden  him  with  its 
management. 

If  you  appoint  a  friend  or  relative  as  co-executor  and 
co-trustee  with  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  your 
estate  will  have  the  desired  personal  attention  and 
he  will  be  relieved  of  most  of  the  burden  of  work  and 
rf-sponsibility.  Caring  for  estates  and  trusts  is  the 
primary  object  of  the  Trust  Company,  and  it  has  every 
facility  for  managing  them  safely  and  advantageously. 

The  officers  of  this  Company  will  be  glad  to  confer 
with  you,  or  to  send  you  information  regarding  any 
trust  or  banking  business  you  may  have  in  mind. 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

16  Wall  Street  New  York 

Resources  over  $250,000,000 


SCHOOLS 


The  New  York  Training  School 
for    Community   Workers   an- 
nounces the  opening  of  its  second  year 
of  LECTURES    AND   PRACTICAL 
WORK,  beginning  October  11,1916. 

For  information  address  Executive  Secretary 

70  Fifth  Avenue       New  York  City 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

COURSE  IN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING 

A  course  in  public  health  nursing  designed 
to  prepare  properly  qualified  nurses  for 
positions  in  Ohio,  paying  $75  to  $100  per 
month  is  offered  during  the  academic  year 
1916-17.  The  course  will  extend  from 
September  19,  1916  to  June  13,  1917,  and 
will  include  theoretical  and  practical  work. 
Information  regarding  requirements  for 
admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


RIGGS    SCHOOL 

An  agricultural  school  to  train  boys  for  self- 
support  in  country  life.  A  few  free  and  partly 
free  scholarships.  Tuition,  board  and  lodging, 
$200,  for  twelve  months  term.  Boys  admitted 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  For 
further  particulars  apply  to  F.  B.  RIGGS, 
Headmaster,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

CO-OPERATIVE  HOME  SCHOOL,  Sparkill,  N.  Y. 
Ten  boys  and  girls  aged  7  to  9  years,  delightful 
farm,  open  air  sleep,  work,  play;  modern  meth- 
ods. Mrs.  John  Collier,  Provincetown,  Mas*. 


DITI  I  CTIMQ  .     "Five-Cent  Meals,"   lOc;      "Food 
DULLClinO.     Value.,"  lOc;    "Free-Hand  Cook- 
ing," lOc;  "The  Up-To-Date  Home,  Labor  Saving  Ap- 
R'iances,"   I5c;      "The   Profession   of    Home-Making, 
ome  Study,  Domestic  Science  Courses,  100  pp.  free. 
American  School  of  Home  Economics,  519  West  69th  St. .Chicago 


The  Problem  of  Illegitimacy 

The  Society  for  Helping  Destitute  Moth- 
ers and  Infants  offers  leaflets  and  Reports 
giving  the  substance  of  what  they  have 
learned  in  more  than  forty  years  of  suc- 
cessful work  for  mothers  and  infants,  in- 
cluding many  unmarried  mothers.  For 
these  address,  Miss  L.  Freeman  Clarke, 
Coolidge  Point,  Magnolia,  Mass.  (Secretary 
of  The  Society  for  Helping  Destitute  Moth- 
ers and  Infants.) 


Bound  Volumes  of 

The  Forerunner 

•         A  Monthly  Magazine 
By  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 

THE  FORERUNNER  is  not  so  much  a 
magazine  as  "OILMAN'S  WORKS." 
published  serially.  The  seven  Bound 
Volumes  are  not  "back  numbers",  but  a 
set  of  OILMAN'S  WORKS,  each  volume 
of  which  amounts  in  bulk  of  material  to 
four  books  of  some  sixty-three  thousand 
words  each.  These  volumes  constitute  a 
unique  collection  of  work  by  one  author, 
— short  stories,  articles,  allegories,  verse, 
drama,  review,  and  some  of  her  most 
important  books.  The  full  set  represent- 
ing TWENTY-EIGHT  BOOKS  may  now 
be  purchased  for  $10.00,  express  collect. 
Price  of  a  single  Volume,  $1.50  postpaid, 
except  Volume  I,  which  is  $2.00  post- 
paid. 


CHARLTON  COMPANY 

67  Wall  Street,    NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE  NORMAL  LIFE  BY  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

BY  MAIL  OF  THE  SURVEY  $1.07 


BUY   YOUR   BOOKS 

from 

SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


TYRREL  PRINT.  NEW   YORK 


NEW  YORK  CITY  WALKS  TO 
WORK 

F(  >K  the  second  time  in  just  over  one 
month  New  York  city  is  confronted 
with  a  street  car  strike.  On  September 
7  a  strike  was  called  on  the  lines  of  the 
New  York  Railways  company  and  on  all 
lines  controlled  by  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  which  include 
the  subway  and  the  elevated  systems. 
By  Saturday  the  men  on  the  Third  ave- 
nue system,  the  Second  Avenue  Rail- 
way Company  and  the  Union  Railways 
had  voted  to  strike.  The  result  was  that 
the  Interborough  properties  were  con- 
siderably affected  and  by  Monday  morn- 
ing the  surface  lines  of  Manhattan,  the 
Bronx,  and  Westchester  county  were 
seriously  crippled.  The  complexities  of 
the  situation  were  increased  when  a 
conference,  representing  the  central 
labor  bodies  of  Greater  New  York  voted 
on  Sunday  night  to  urge  a  general  strike 
of  organized  workers  in  support  of  the 
car  men. 

The  difficulty  as  brought  out  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, which  began  at  once  to  hold 
hearings,  arose  over  the  working  con- 
tracts issued  by  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  Company  to  its  employes.  On 
August  30  a  committee  of  the  union  had 
a  conference  with  Manager  Hedley  of 
the  Interborough.  They  had  previously 
met  Mr.  Hedley  in  his  capacity  as  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  Railways  Com- 
pany with  which  a  contract  was  signed 
August  7,  but  this  was  the  first  confer- 
ence to  discuss  Interborough  matters. 

According  to  the  testimony  Mr.  Hed- 
ley gave  the  union  men  to  understand 
that  the  policy,  acknowledging  the  right 
of  the  men  to  organize  and  laying  a 
basis  for  the  arbitration  of  all  contro- 
versial questions,  that  had  been  agreed 
to  for  the  surface  lines  would  be  fol- 
lowed on  the  subway  and  elevated  sys- 
tems :  for  the  management  of  both  the 
Interborough  and  the  New  York  Rail- 
ways Company  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  group  of  men. 

It  then  developed  that  the  Interbor- 
ough had  drawn  up  in  contract  form  to 
be  signed  individually,  a  wage  scale  cov- 
ering all  Interborough  employes  to  run 


for  a  period  of  two  years.  To  the  union 
leaders  who  saw  the  contract  then  for 
the  first  time,  it  seemed  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  right  to  collective  bargain- 
ing, but  a  few  minutes  before  conceded 
them  by  the  company  through  Mr.  Hed- 
ley. They  asked  that  the  distribution  of 
these  contracts  be  suspended  until  their 
import  could  be  explained  to  the  men. 
This  was  refused  and  the  conference 
thereupon  broke  off. 

At  a  meeting  of  over  3,000  Interbor- 
ough employes  on  September  1,  the  con- 
tracts were  explained  and  the  power  to 
call  a  strike,  should  the  managers  still  re- 
fuse to  withdraw  them  was  vested  in  the 
leaders.  With  this  power,  on  September 
6,  they  again  went  before  Manager  Hed- 
ley and  the  attorney  for  the  company, 
James  L.  Quackenbush.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-six  of  the  union  men  had 
signed  these  working  agreements  and 
the  union  representatives  asked  that  they 
be  released,  alleging  that  the  company 
had  used  unfair  methods  in  getting  the 
signatures. 

Mr.  Quackenbush  answered  that  such 
a  matter  could  be  settled  only  in 
court  where  the  witnesses  would  be 
under  oath.  The  union  then  suggested 
that  the  matter  be  arbitrated  by  the  ma- 
chinery already  provided,  or  that  the 
Public  Commission  be  invited  to  inves- 
tigate. Both  suggestions  were  repudi- 
ated by  the  company's  spokesmen,  where- 
upon, on  September  7,  the  strike  was 
called. 

Since  the  union  members  of  the  New 
York  Railways  employes  have  partici- 
pated in  the  strike,  the  company  says 
that  the  agreement  with  them  of  August 
7  has  been  abrogated,  but  according  to 
reports  the  Mayor  and  the  Commission 
hope  to  bring  about  peace  by  holding 
the  parties  to  this  settlement. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  to  unionize  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  the  traction  system  of  New  York 
city  and  vicinity.  All  summer  they  have 
been  striking  and  gaining  concessions 
down  the  line  from  Yonkers.  Within 
the  past  two  weeks  they  have  advanced 
on  the  subway  and  elevated  lines  and 
according  to  Organizer  Fitzgerald,  they 
will  move  on  from  there  to  the  Brook- 
lyn Rapid  Transit  Company. 


A  YEAR  OF  MOTHERS'  PEN- 
SIONS IN  NEW  YORK 

«'  I  '"HIS  allowance  is  granted  you 
A  by  New  York  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  you  to  give  proper  care 
to  your  children,  and  the  Board  of  Child 
Welfare,  in  behalf  of  the  city,  will  ex- 
pect you  to  make  all  effort  to  expend  the 
money  in  ways  that  will  contribute  to  the 
health  and  education  of  your  children. 
This  allowance  is  not  granted  to  you  as 
a  matter  of  charity,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  state." 

Thus  does  the  city  of  New  York  ad- 
dress the  widowed  mothers  of  its  future 
citizens  who  apply  to  it  for  aid  in  rear- 
ing their  families.  The  Board  of  Child 
Welfare  was  appointed  by  the  mayor  on 
August  6,  1915,  in  accordance  with  an 
act  passed  by  the  legislature  two 
years  ago.  The  retiring  president 
of  the  board,  William  H.  Matthews,  has 
just  submitted  to  the  mayor  the  first  an- 
nual report.  A  budget  of  over  $450,000 
was  apportioned  by  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men to  be  used  for  granting  allowances 
to  widows,  a  small  portion  of  which  main- 
tains a  staff  of  eight  investigators  and 
office  assistants.  A  total  of  9,099  appli- 
cations have  been  received.  Allowances 
have  been  granted  to  1,084  widows,  with 
a  total  of  3,315  children,  this  being  about 
55  per  cent  of  the  investigations  com- 
pleted. Of  the  45  per  cent  not  favorably 
acted  upon,  366  have  been  disallowed  or 
held  over  because  of  apparent  lack  of 
need  and  the  balance  by  lack  of  fulfill- 
ment of  the  other  requirements  of  the 
law,  namely,  citizenship  of  the  husband, 
residence  in  the  state  at  the  time  of  his 
death  and  two  years'  residence  in  the 
city  on  the  part  of  the  woman  prior  to 
the  date  of  application  for  assistance. 
The  average  monthly  allowance  granted 
per  family  has  been  $22.80,  making  a 
total  monthly  pay-roll  on  August  1,  1916, 
of  $24,164.86. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  families 
aided,  fifteen  received  less  than  $10  a 
month  and  thirty-four  received  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  is  between  $50  and 
$60,  the  majority  receiving  between  $30 
and  $50.  Almost  three  hundred  of  these 
thousand  mothers  do  no  outside  work  at 
all.  Among  the  rest  some  do  clerical 
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work,  or  nursing,  some  factory  work, 
some  sewing,  or  taking  in  lodgers,  and 
the  greater  number  do  cleaning  or  jani- 
tress  work. 

The  whole  emphasis  of  the  distribution 
is  upon  keeping  the  mother  with  her 
children.  Already  210  children  have 
been  removed  from  institutional  care, 
and  increases  in  the  allowance  are  made 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  investigator  the 
mother  does  too  much  work  away  from 
home. 

In  one  instance,  a  widow  with  eight 
children,  two  other  children  having  ~but 
recently  died,  worked  out  all  day,  leaving 
her  four  youngest  with  her  twelve-year- 
old  daughter.  Of  the  three  older  boys, 
one  was  fourteen,  and  the  other  two 
were  twins  of  fifteen.  One  of  the  twins 
had  cardiac  trouble  and  the  income  of 
the  other — seven  dollars  a  week — helped 
the  mother  support  the  family.  The 
house  was  small,  the  walls  were  damp, 
and  the  entire  family  was  sick  and 
anemic  from  continual  lack  of  food.  The 
board  granted  this  widow  $60  a  month; 
she  moved  into  better  rooms  and  gave 
all  her  time  to  her  home  and  her  children. 

Despite  the  varying  financial  circum- 
stances of  the  families,  some  uniformity 
is  attempted  in  budget  making.  The  al- 
lowance for  food  follows  a  schedule  that 
graduates  from  27  cents  a  day  for  a 
male  sixteen  years  or  over,  to  11  cents 
for  a  child  one  year  or  under.  The  cost 
of  fuel  and  light  is  fixed  at  $3.25  a  month 
for  the  year  round.  For  clothing  $2  a 
month  is  allowed  for  each  member  of 
the  family.  Car  fare  is  given  if  a  ride 
to  work  is  necessary,  and  one  dollar  a 
month  is  allowed  for  the  first  three  mem- 
bers of  the  family  and  50  cents  an  in- 
dividual above  that  number  for  things 
miscellaneous  items. 

The  report  says :  "Where  the  income 
of  a  family  is  below  a  certain  point,  the 
family  must  of  necessity  deteriorate  by 
reason  of  insufficiency  of  food,  lack  of 
clothing,  and  improper  and  unfit  housing; 
that  the  lack  of  these  elementary  yet 
quite  necessary  things  will  of  itself  mean 
dwarfed,  stunted  and  inefficient  lives; 
that  any  efficient  program  of  treatment 
of  widows  and  their  children  must  give 
assurance  that  at  least  this  'indispensable 
minimum'  shall  be  made  possible  to  each 
and  all  alike  and  that  without  it,  by  no 
amount  of  struggle  and  self-sacrifice  can 
the  mother  reasonably  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  her  fatherless  children  shall 
pass  into  fit  adulthood. 

"Further,  the  assistance  given  should 
be  of  sufficient  amount  so  that  the 
mother  will  not  be  required  to  supple- 
ment the  assistance  by  working  such 
hours  or  under  such  conditions  that  mean 
the  probable  breaking  of  her  health  and 
strength  or  the  neglect  of  her  children." 

The  investigators,  who  through  visits 
to  the  homes  have  come  to  know  more  or 
less  intimately  the  members  of  these 
families,  conclude,  according  to  the  re- 
port: 


"That  there  has  been  a  steady  im- 
provement in  these  homes;  that  the 
money  invested  in  them  is  returning  in- 
terest in  the  way  of  lives  made  stronger, 
in  decided  physical  improvement  of  the 
health  of  both  mothers  and  children ;  that 
the  assured  definite  monthly  income  has 
removed  from  the  mother's  life  that 
crushing  anxiety  as  to  how  she  was  to 
provide  for  her  children  on  the  morrow, 
an  anxiety  that  not  only  surely  deadens 
hope  and  aspiration  in  her  life,  but  that 
also  gradually  lays  its  withering,  para- 
lyzing hand  on  the  lives  of  the  children, 
creating  a  downward  pressure  of  life 
instead  of  an  upward  one,  sapping  and 
undermining  the  vigor,  the  energy  and 
the  hope  of  every  member  of  the  family. 

"The  certainty  of  the  assistance,  the 
definite  amount,  its  regularity  from 
month  to  month  so  long  as  it  is  needed, 
gives  an  assurance  of  life  to  the  troubled, 
anxious  mothers  that  means  much.  It 
is  an  assurance  that  cannot  easily  be 
given  by  private  relief  organizations  that 
must  depend  from  time  to  time  on  the 
inclination  and  generosity  of  those  who 
contribute  to  their  funds.  A  spasmodic 
irregular  relief  giving  that  keeps  the 
wolf  from  the  door  for  today  or  this 
week,  yet  leaves  the  mother  in  constant 
dread  of  what  may  happen  to  her  chil- 
dren next  month  or  next  year,  does  little 
to  remove  the  mental  worry  as  a  result 
of  which  women  break  down  quite  as 
quickly  and  even  more  completely  than 
by  too  exacting  physical  wurK. 

"Further,  there  is  much  evidence 
among  these  mothers  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving this  aid  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given,  namely,  that  they  will  best  return 
to  the  community  in  later  years  in  terms 
of  useful  and  capable  manhood  and 
womanhood  on  the  part  of  their  children 
for  whose  careful  upbringing  it  is  now 
given." 

CLEANLINESS   VS.   POLIOMY- 
ELITIS 

TWELVE  volunteer  sanitary  in- 
spectors from  the  University  Set- 
tlement in  New  York  city  have  been  cov- 
ering six  blocks  of  dirty  streets  every 
night  for  four  weeks  in  an  effort  to 
check,  through  cleanliness,  the  spread,  in 
that  district,  of  infantile  paralysis.  They 
distribute  ice  tickets,  also,  good  for  a 
week's  supply,  and  definite  sanitary  ad- 
v;ce.  "Your  average  east  side  resident 
is  shrewd  enough,"  writes  Jacob  S. 
Eisinger,  director  of  men's  and  boy's 
work  at  the  University  Settlement,  "to 
insist  on  the  full  measure  of  his  rights 
when  he  knows  what  they  are.  When 
the  people  know  that  they  may  demand 
a  clean  house  from  their  janitor  they 
will  do  so,  particularly  if  they  can  make 
their  demand  effective  by  making  com- 
plaint in  case  of  his  default.  If  an  agent 
for  cleanliness  can  be  planted  in  each 
tenement,  or  several  on  each  block,  the 
result  must  inevitably  be  a  jump  in  the 
sanitary  standard  throughout  the  district. 
We  are  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the 
best  preventive  is  a  high  standard  of 
cleanliness;  that  the  unclean  condition  in 
this  neighborhood  Is  an  unnatural  one, 


and  that  awakening  the  people  to  their 
personal  responsibility  and  corresponding 
right  should  do  much  to  restore  the  East 
Side  to  a  normally  clean  basis. 

"Now,  after  four  weeks'  experiment,, 
the  work  seems  to  have  justified  itself. 
The  East  Side  may  not  have  been  'clean- 
ed up,'  but  it  has  perceptibly  brightened 
here  and  there." 

A    FEDERAL    CONSCRIPTIO1 
ACT? 

WHEN  President  Wilson  signed  on 
June  3  the  so-called  "Nationa 
Defence  Act,"  sometimes  called  the  Hay- 
Chamberlain  act,  he  signed  a  law  which 
provides,  in  time  of  war,  for  the  con 
scription  of  American  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  45.  This  is  the 
charge  made  by  the  American  Unic 
Against  Militarism.  The  Union  adds 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  President  didn't  realize  it  at 
the  time,  and  it  is  certain  that  very 
few  of  the  congressmen  and  senators 
who  voted  for  the  army  reorganization 
law,  knew  that  there  was  such  conscrip- 
tion clause  in  it.  When  the  Hay  bill 
was  reported  out  to  the  House  by  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  it  contained 
no  provisions  whatever  for  conscription, 
unless  the  technical  provision  permitting 
the  President  to  "draft"  the  National 
Guard  into  the  Federal  Service  in  time 
of  war  be  so  considered.  But  on 
Wednesday,  March  22,  Chairman  Hay 
presented  a  "committee  amendment" 
which  had  been  drafted,  he  said,  by  Hay- 
den  of  Arizona.  This  amendment  pro 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  "reserve 
battalions"  in  time  of  war. 

"The  reserve  battalion  is  an  English 
idea,"    continues   the    statement    of    the 
Union,  "when  a  regiment  is  sent  to  the 
front,  to  be  cut  to  pieces  under  fire,  a 
reserve   battalion    is    established    at   the 
home  depot  to  secure  recruits,  train  them 
and   feed  them  to  that  particular  regi 
ment  at  the  front  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
needed.    A  sensible  scheme  and  in  mark 
ed    contrast    with    the    American    plan 
which  has  been  to  form  all  the  new  re 
emits  into  new  regiments,  regardless  o 
how  badly  cut  to  pieces  the  older  regi 
ment  on  the  firing  line  may  be.     When 
the  veteran  regiments  in  the  Civil  Wa 
were  reduced  to  three  and  four  hundrec 
men.  the  practice  was  to  consolidate  sev 
eral  regiments,  producing  vast  confusion 
in    regimental    records   and    no    end    o 
jealousy    and    friction    among    the    offi 
cers.     Hayden's  amendment  would  abol 
ish  all  that. 

"But  down  in  the  middle  of  the  sec 
tion  was  the  following  clause: 

"  'If  for  any  reason  there  shall  not  b 
enough  volunteer  enlistments  to  keep  th 
reserve  battalions  at  the  prescribet 
strength,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  un 
organized  militia  shall  be  called  into  th 
service  of  the  United  States  to  main 
tain  each  of  such  battalions  at  the  prop 
er  strength.'" 
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''The  'unorganized  militia'  means  all 
male  citizens,  with  certain  specified  ex- 
emptions, between  the  ages  of  18  and  45. 
The  whole  section  was  read  in  the  usual 
singsong  by  the  clerk.  The  amendment 
was  put  to  vote  and  carried  vira  voce. 
When  the  bill  went  to  the  conference 
committee,  where  meetings  are  secret 
and  without  official  record,  the  word 
'called'  was  changed  to  'drafted.' 

"But  when  Messrs.  Hay  and  Chamber- 
lain reported  to  their  respective  Houses 
the  full  text  of  the  compromise  bill, 
neither  thought  to  mention  the  existence 
of  the  draft  clause.  The  unwritten  law 
is  that  the  conference  committee  is 
bound  fully  to  inform  both  branches  of 
Congress  of  all  significant  changes  made 
in  a  bill  in  committee.  This  was  not 
done.  Only  by  luck  or  the  greatest  indus- 
try on  the  part  of  the  individual  senator 
and  congressman  could  the  existence  of 
this  'joker'  have  been  discovered.  The 
thing  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  Sec- 
tion 79,  the  title  of  which :  'reserve  bat- 
talions for  recruit  training*  indicated  a 
technical  and  wholly  innocent  provision. 
There  is,  as  we  happen  to  know,  the 
greatest  indignation  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  lack  of  candor 
displayed  by  the  two  men  responsible 
for  putting  the  thing  through.  Section 
79  could  never  have  passed  either  House 
had  its  real  character  been  understood." 

ENGLISH    WOMEN    AND    THE 
WAR 

A^L  the  reaction  against  pacifism  and 
the  faith  in  the  allied  cause  which 
Prof.  Gilbert  Murray  [see  THE  SURVEY 
for  July  22]  expresses  so  calmly  and 
quietly  is  brought  out  by  Lady  Mary 
Murray,  his  wife,  with  vivid  intenseness. 
Talking  with  her  gives  a  sense  of 
the  strain  under  which  English  people 
are  living;  a  background  for  the  plea 
which  both  she  and  her  husband  make 
for  American  tolerance  towards  the  su- 
persensitiveness  and  hysteria  of  a  nation 
at  war. 

Trade  unionists  have  brought  to  this 
country  the  story  of  how  English  work- 
ing women  are  doing  "their  bit"  for 
their  country,  taking  the  places  of  men 
in  shops  and  factories.  Lady  Murray  is 
full  of  praise  for  the  service  of  thou- 
sands of  a  different  class,  the  educated 
leisured  class  of  women. 

"Of  course,"  she  says,  "for  doctors 
and  nurses,  trained  women,  the  work 
was  mapped  out" — and  she  adds  prompt- 
ly— "they  have  made  good  in  it  too. 
Look  at  Miss  Garret  Anderson,  the  phy- 
sician who  was  snubbed  when  she  be- 
gan her  work  near  Boulogne,  but  later 
was  honored  by  the  government  and 
called  to  organize  a  military  hospital  of 
5.000  beds  in  London. 

"Many  women  before  the  war,  had 
been  taking  a  short  course  in  nursing 
with  a  pretty  stiff  examination  at  the 
end.  These  women  were  soon  utilized 
as  nurses'  aids  known  as  the  voluntary 
aid  division.  Since  the  outbreak  of  war 


others  have  been  taking  a  three  months' 
training  in  hospitals  and  are  called  war 
probationers.  Both  these  groups  while 
not  engaged  at  the  front  have  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  the  base  hospitals 
as  in  the  great  military  hospital  now 
established  at  Oxford.  It  is  a  customary 
sight  at  home  to  see  distinguished  wom- 
en who  are  doing  a  parlor  maid's  work." 

But  for  every  one  woman  with  spe- 
cial training,  Lady  Murray  points  out, 
there  are  hundreds  like  herself  with  only 
wits,  capable  hands  and  an  intrepid 
spirit.  For  one  thing  money  must  be 
raised  to  care  for  the  wounded  and  to 
maintain  the  hospitals.  From  the  very 
start  the  National  Union  of  Women's 
Suffrage  Societies,  of  which  she  is  a 
member,  and  other  suffrage  organiza- 
tions suspended  all  ordinary  political  ac- 
tivities and  devoted  their  energy  to  re- 
lief measures — largely  to  equipping  hos- 
pitals units  which  have  gone  to  Serbia, 
France,  Belgium  and  Russia.  Lady 
Murray  herself  is  particularly  interested 
in  the  units  for  Russian  refugees,  known 
as  the  Millicent  Fawcett  units.  So  far 
a  Maternity  Hospital  has  been  opened  in 
Petrograd,  a  children's  hospital  for  in- 
fectious diseases  in  Kazan  and  an  Isola- 
tion Hospital  at  Christopol,  a  town 
through  which  pass  refugees  carrying 
all  sorts  of  infectious  diseases. 

"I  believe,"  declares  Lady  Murray, 
summing  up  the  work  of  the  suffragists, 
"that  this  quiet  efficiency  of  women 
working  beside  men  will  gain  more  for 
their  cause  than  could  ever  the  noise  of 
the  militants." 

Using  as  her  text  the  dons  in  Somer- 
ville  College,  the  women's  college  at  Ox- 
ford, Lady  Murray  describes  other  forms 
of  service  in  which  the  educated  women 
of  England  are  finding  outlet  for  their 
patriotism.  One  instructor,  for  example, 
spends  her  outside  time  in  the  Friends' 
constructive  work ;  another  is  engaged  in 
the  war  trade  department;  still  another, 
the  classical  professor,  is  employed  at  a 
very  secret  mission  in  the  admiralty. 

A  great  many  of  her  friends,  too,  have 
curbed  their  desire  to  do  active  war 
service  because,  though  poverty  in  Eng- 
land was  never  less  acute,  certain  social 
and  charitable  work  has  increased. 
Thrift  societies  have  been  formed  to 
teach  wise  expenditure  of  the  high  war 
wages:  women  patrols  are  now  coopera- 
ting with  the  police  to  look  after  young 
girls  in  the  towns  where  soldiers  are 
quartered ;  schools  for  mothers  have  re- 
ceived new  impetus  in  their  efforts  to 
conserve  infant  life  by  the  enactment  of 
two  laws,  one  making  notification  of 
birth  compulsory  and  the  other  permit- 
ting government  grants  for  the  employ- 
ment of  health  visitors. 

Yet,  with  all  these  fields  of  work  and 
hundreds  more  depending  on  the  skill 
and  the  labor  of  women,  the  supply  ready 
to  give  themselves,  according  to  Lady 
Murray,  seems  almost  more  than  the  de- 
mand for  their  assistance.  Manv  wom- 


en are  saving  their  energy  now,  con- 
serving their  strength  and  training 
themselves  for  the  enormous  tasks  that 
must  follow  the  war. 

"Sometime,"  concludes  Lady  Murray, 
"everyone  will  be  needed." 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN  TO  BE 
SAFEGUARDED 

WHETHER  it  be  early  or  late,  the 
opening  of  the  public  schools  in 
New  York  this  year  will  be  watched  with 
interest,  and  inevitably  with  some 
anxiety,  by  parents,  physicians  and 
teachers.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion believes  that  since  children  are  now 
being  kept  within  four  walls  or  playing 
on  streets  under  conditions  anything  but 
sanitary,  to  bring  them  within  four  walls, 
sunshiny  and  assuredly  clean,  and  to 
let  them  work  and  play  in  hygienic  con- 
ditions, under  especially  careful  super- 
vision, will  be  a  safe  and  wise  proceed- 
ing. 

The  core  of  the  experiment  lies  in  the 
system  of  supervision  planned  by  Dr.  C. 
Ward  Crampton  and  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  This  system 
emphasizes  hygiene  rather  than  anatomy, 
and  daily  habits  rather  than  book  in- 
struction or  studying  just  to  pass  an 
examination. 

"Every  morning"  says  Dr.  Crampton, 
"17,000  teachers  will  make  a  daily  hy- 
gienic inspection  of  700,000  pupils.  The 
condition  of  the  face,  hands,  hair,  and 
order  of  clothing  will  be  made  matters  of 
personal  and  class  pride.  This  inspec- 
tion gives  an  opportunity  for  the  teach- 
ers to  observe  signs  of  approaching  ill- 
ness and  all  physical  defects  which  any 
intelligent  person  may  observe.  This 
will  lead  to  immediate  consultation  with 
the  school  physician  and  nurse. 

"A  schedule  of  the  recurring  hygienic 
duties  of  the  day  has  been  made  into 
a  'typical  daily  routine'  which  will  be 
adapted  by  the  teacher  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  her  group.  Every  child 
will  make  up  a  daily  program  of  his 
daily  hygienic  duties  and  will  take  it 
home  for  constant  reference.  This  pro- 
gram starts  with  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, bathing,  brushing  teeth,  morning  ex- 
ercises, eating  slowly  at  breakfast,  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  day  to  opening  the 
windows  at  night.  Specific  directions 
are  given  the  teachers  for  the  noting  of 
signs  of  approaching  disease  so  that  no 
case  of  paralysis  can  remain  a  day  in  a 
classroom." 

Each  child  duly  registered  in  a  school 
will  be  given  a  pamphlet  to  take  home, 
containing  simple  but  scientific  rules 
upon  "how  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
the  child,"  and  printed  in  English,  Yid- 
dish, and  Italian.  A  series  of  meetings 
to  instruct  principals  and  teachers  will 
be  held  just  before  the  schools  open ;  and 
one  teacher  in  each  school  will  be  ap- 
pointed as  "local  supervisor  of  hygiene," 
overseeing  the  general  work  in  that 
school. 

Details    of    this    plan    have    been    ap- 
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proved  by  the  Department  of  Health 
which  will  cooperate  through  its  physi- 
cians and  nurses.  The  new  work  is 
directed  solidly  against  the  recurrence  of 
such  epidemics  as  the  present  one  of 
poliomyelitis. 

HOW  TO   LIVE   ON   24   CENTS 
A  DAY 

HOME  economics,  domestic  science, 
and  the  various  other  movements 
for  applying  to  housekeeping  current 
medical,  chemical,  and  mechanical  knowl- 
edge have  had  a  definite  beneficial  influ- 
ence upon  the  kinds  of  food  orders  which 
are  now  being  sent  in  emergencies  by 
charitable  agencies  to  families  in  need. 
In  a  recent  study  of  food  orders  issued 
during  the  year  1914-15,  Emma  A.  Wins- 
low,  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  discovered  that  not  only  did 
these  orders  fulfill  all  the  necessary  nu- 
tritive requirements  as  contained  in  the 
normal  mixed  diet  such  as  any  family 
ought  to  have,  but  that  they  did  so  in 
many  cases  at  the  minimum  set  by  the 
Chapin  Committee  on  the  Standard  of 
Living  at  the  New  York  State  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction  in  1909. 
This  is  an  encouraging  change  from  the 
days  when  meat,  milk,  butter  and  eggs 
were  generally  not  included  in  food  or- 
ders. 

Four  hundred  fifty  of  these  orders 
had  been  issued  by  visitors  of  the  so- 
ciety while  the  remaining  fifty  were 
standard  food  orders  used  by  various 
social  agencies  in  and  about  New  York 
city.  The  greater  number  of  these  food 
orders  were  filled  at  the  cost  of  22  cents 
per  day  per  man,  which  was  the  mini- 
mum set  by  the  Chapin  Standard. 
This  is  regarded  as  particularly  sig- 
nificant because  the  food  orders 
studied  were  not  purchased  at  wholsale 
rates  but  were  bought  from  neighborhood 
grocers  of  the  sort  that  the  families 
who  used  the  food  might  have  patron- 
ized. 

When  the  Chapin  Standard  was  pub- 
lished, however,  the  amount  of  protein 
required  for  a  day's  nourishment  was 
placed  at  100  grams  instead  of  the  75 
considered  necessary  today.  Allowing 
10  per  cent  for  waste  and  lack  of  utiliza- 
tion Miss  Winslow  believes,  so  far  as 
food  orders  are  concerned,  that  24  cents 
will  purchase  enough  food  for  one  man 
for  one  day.  Hitherto  27  cents  has 
been  the  standard  frequently  accepted 
in  relief  work  as  a  minimum  basis  for 
food  allowances. 

The  study  of  the  five  hundred  food 
orders  showed  that  they  had  been  chos- 
en with  careful  consideration  for  the  ap- 
petites of  the  families  which  were  to  use 
them.  Ninety-three  different  varieties  of 
food  were  represented.  Variety,  indeed, 
is  held  by  Miss  Winslow  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  preparation  of  a  food  order. 

"It  is  not  true,"  she  says,  "that  a 
hungry  man  will  eat  anything.  Any- 


body who  has  gone  without  food  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  who  has  had  an  in- 
sufficient amount  of  food  knows  that  the 
hungrier  a  man  is,  the  more  fastidious 
do  his  tastes  become.  He  wants  the 
things  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed; 
he  does  not  want  to  be  experimented 
upon.  Scientific  study  of  budgets  con- 
firms his  judgment  by  showing  that  the 
ordinary  mixed  diet  includes  the  best 
nutritive  values." 

The  following  formula  for  a  standard 
food  order,  however,  has  been  based 
upon  the  study  of  the  five  hundred  food 
orders  and  upon  a  year's  budget  work 
with  a  limited  group  of  families  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Junior 
League  of  New  York  and  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  It  has  been  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  the  family 
that  has  no  money  to  make  additional 
purchases.  The  grouping  used  is  that 
recommended  by  the  Office  of  Home 
Economics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

1.  Protein  foods:    A.  Meat,  fish,  eggs, 
dried  beans,  or  split  peas,  cheese  (espe- 
cially for  Italian  families)  ;  sufficient  for 
a  main  dish  at  least  once  a  day  for  the 
time  covered  by  the  order.   B.  Milk,  pre- 
ferably fresh  for  each  day  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  order.    If  this  is  not  possible, 
condensed  milk  and  fresh  milk  when  the 
order  is  sent. 

2.  Starch  foods :     A.  Bread  in  a  gen- 
erous amount  unless  the  family  prefers 
to  make  its  own ;  if  so,  flour  and  bak- 
ing powder  or  yeast.     B.  Oatmeal,  rice, 
cornmeal,   macaroni,   farina,   hominy,   in 
no  larger  quantity  than  can  probably  be 
eaten  by  the  family  within  the  period  of 
time  to  be  covered  by  the  order. 

3.  Fat    foods :      A.  Butter    in    small 
quantity  or  butterine  in  larger  quantity; 
peanut    butter,    lard,    salt    pork,    oil,    or 
other  cooking  fat — one  or  more  in  small 
quantity  according  to  the  family's  diet- 
ary custom. 

4.  Fruits    and   Vegetables :      A.  Pota- 
toes   in    generous    amount    except,    per- 
haps, with  Italian  families ;  also  onions, 
carrots,    turnips,    cabbage,   soup   greens, 
spinach,    canned    tomatoes.      B.  Prunes, 
jam,    dried    apricots   or   peaches,    dates, 
raisins,  bananas,  apples,  oranges;  one  or 
more,  especially  if  there  are  children. 

5.  Sweet  foods :     A.  Sugar ;  and  also 
molasses  or  syrup,  if  desired.    Food  ac- 
cessories. 

6.  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  if  desired. 

"When  the  order  is  to  be  supplement- 
ary to  the  family's  own  purchases,  quite 
a  different  plan  is  necessary,"  Miss 
Winslow  points  out,  "If  the  amount  to 
be  spent  is  comparatively  small,  it  is  us- 
ually better  to  send  milk  regularly  as 
this  goes  far  towafld  making  a  diet 
adequate.  If  the  order  is  to  cover  a 
longer  period  than  two  or  three  days 
the  more  satisfactory  plan  is  to  purchase 
the  staple  kinds  of  supplies,  leaving  the 
meat,  bread,  and  fresh  vegetables  to  be 
bought  by  the  family,  thus  avoiding  pos- 
sible waste  from  deterioration,  and 
also  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  economi- 
cal buying  methods  frequently  followed 
by  the  women  of  the  families  concerned. 
When  supplementary  food  relief  is  given 
a  certain  amount  of  supervision  should 


"A 


be  exercised  over  the  family's  own  pur-  I 
chases   in  order   that  the   family's  total  I 
food  budget  may  be  adequate  in  nutri- 
tion. 

"At  best  the  food  order  is  only  a  make-  I 
shift.    The  desirable  thing  is  to  give  the  I 
family  a  regular  allowance  and  to  per- 
mit it  to  do  its  own  buying.     Except  in  I 
special    circumstances    the    Charity    Or- 
ganization  Society  does  not  issue   food  I 
orders  to   families  which  are  under  its  I 
care  for  any  length  of  time.     The  food  I 
order  is  simply  an  emergency  measure." 

STAR  ISLAND  SOCIOLOGICAL 
CONFERENCE 

N    education    which    trains    for! 
the  whole  of  life,  an   industry  I 
which  provides  complete  opportunity  for 
continuous     employment     with     a     wage  I 
which  maintains  the  family  in  its  integrity  I 
and  efficiency,   and  a  citizenship   which 
shall  be  democratic  in  opportunity  and  re-  . 
sponsibility   without    distinctions   of   sex 
or  color" — these  social  forces  should  be  I 
assured  each  individual,  according  to  the  I 
platform  adopted  by  the  sociological  con- 
ference,  which  met  at  Star  Island,  one  I 
of    a    group    of    beautiful    and    historic 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, from  August  24  to  August  30. 

The  belief  that  income  received  should  I 
bear     a      direct      relation     to     service  I 
rendered ;  that,  as  regards  immigration,  I 
the  highest  destiny  of  America  is  to  be  ] 
attained  through  a  free  interchange  of 
racial  experiences  and  ideals;  and  that 
there  should  be  formed  a  world  organiza- 
tion for  the  adjustment  of  all  interna- 
tional   problems    and    differences — these 
ideas  also  were  stated  in  the  platform  of 
the  conference. 

The  platform  was  formulated  by  a 
"group  of  men  and  women  representing 
all  phases  of  religious  and  political  be- 
lief" after  a  week's  discussion  led  by 
Prof.  Clarence  R.  Skinner  of  Tuft's 
College. 

George  Coleman,  founder  of  Ford 
Hall,  Boston,  urged  the  necessity  of  the 
open  forum  "where  the  distrusts  and 
suspicions  of  our  various  classes  may 
be  broken  down  by  the  discovery  of  our 
common  idealisms." 

Dr.  George  Tupper  in  speaking  on 
immigration  said  :  "The  attitude  of  mind 
of  the  average  immigrant  is  one  of  hope 
and  great  expectancy.  He  is  ready  to 
believe  in  us,  and  has  already  idealized 
our  institutions,  both  political,  industrial 
and  educational.  But  these  high  hopes 
are  destroyed  and  the  man  becomes  dis- 
illusioned because  native  Americans  do 
not  come  in  contact  with  them,  nor  does 
the  most  distinctive  in  our  civilization 
reach  them." 

Other  speakers  at  the  conference  were 
Simon  Z.  Batten,  secretary  of  the  Bap- 
tist Commission  on  Social  Service ;  Sam- 
uel McChord  Crothers,  Nicholas  Van 
der  Pyl  of  Haverhill,  Mass,  and  George 
W.  Nasmyth,  secretary  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Branch  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace. 


Settling  a  Strike  by  Congressional  Enactment 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


THE  passage  of  an  eight-hour  law 
for  men  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  trains  did  not  settle  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  controversy  that  so 
nearly  led  to  a  nation-wide  railroad  strike 
on  September  4.  If  evidence  were  need- 
ed to  support  that  statement  it  would  be 
amply  afforded  in  the  dispatches  appear- 
ing from  day  to  day  in  the  public  press 
concerning  the  preparations  being  made 
by  railroad  attorneys  to  attack  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law. 

That  is  not  the  only  evidence,  how- 
ever. The  continued  discussion  after  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  the  desirability 
of  such  an  enactment,  the  injection  of 
the  whole  procedure  into  the  presidential 
campaign,  suggests  that  many  issues 
were  raised  in  the  controversy  that  were 
not  disposed  of  by  act  of  Congress. 

These  issues  are  important.  In  order 
that  they  may  be  intelligently,  if  briefly, 
discussed  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
first  just  what  is  proposed  to  be  done 
through  the  agency  of  the  eight-hour  law 
so  hastily  passed  and  signed.  Critics  of 
the  administration  are  calling  it  the 
"wage  law"  instead  of  the  "eight-hour 
law."  It  must  be  recognized  that  this 
is  not  an  entirely  incorrect  designation. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  re- 
quires the  institution  of  an  eight-hour 
day  in  train  service.  It  provides  that 
eight  hours  shall  "be  deemed  a  day's 
work,  and  the  measure  or  standard  of  a 
day's  work  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning 
the  compensation."  In  another  section 
it  sets  forth  that  until  thirty  days  after 
the  commission  to  be  appointed  has  made 
its  report  "the  compensation  of  railway 
employes  subject  to  this  act  for  a  stand- 
ard eight-hour  work  day  shall  not  be  re- 
duced below  the  present  standard  day's 
wage,  and  for  all  necessary  time  in  ex- 
cess of  eight  hours  such  employes  shall 
be  paid  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  pro 
rata  rate  for  such  standard  eight-hour 
work  day." 

What  this  apparently  means,  in  prac- 
tice, is  that  if  a  man  is  now  working  the 
standard  day  of  ten  hours  and  is  re- 
ceiving $4,  or  forty  cents  an  hour,  for  his 
work,  he  will  under  the  terms  of  this  law 
get  the  $4  in  eight  hours,  which  is  a  rate 
of  50  cents  an  hour.  If  the  railroad 
management  so  rearranges  schedules  as 
to  enable  him  to  get  his  work  done  in 
eight  hours  the  result  will  be  a  25  per 
cent  increase  in  his  hourly  rate,  but  no 
change  either  in  his  daily  wage  or  in 
labor  cost  to  the  company. 

If,  however,  the  railroad  company  is 
unable  to  make  any  change  in  the  sched- 
ule the  man  will  continue  to  work 
ten  hours  as  before.  He  will  receive  the 
hourlv  rate  of  50  cents  for  each  hour  of 


the  ten,  making  his  daily  wage  $5  in- 
stead of  $4.  The  result  in  this  case  will 
be  a  25  per  cent  increase  not  alone  in 
the  hourly  rate  but  in  his  daily  wage 
and  in  labor  cost. 

It  is  because  the  law  is  so  drawn  as 
to  appear  to  be  a  wage  law  that  railroad 
attorneys  feel  confident  tnat  they  can 
overthrow  it  in  the  courts.  There  is  a 
considerable  body  of  judicial  opinion  to 
.the  effect  that  hours  of  labor  in  railway 
service  may  be  limited  by  law,  but  no 
attempts  have  been  made  heretofore  to 
regulate  wages  for  adult  men. 

Nevertheless,  the  "eight-hour  law" 
may  be  considered  the  correct  designa- 
tion for  the  measure  in  question.  It  is  a 
recognition  in  specific  terms,  by  Con- 
gress, that  eight  hours  is  a  reasonable 
basis  not  only  of  wages  but  of  work.  It 
is  recognized  by  everyone  that  a  day's 
work  in  railroad  service  cannot  be  the 
rigid,  inflexible  thing  that  it  may  be  in 
factory  work.  The  end  of  a  day's  work 
in  railway  service  must  come  when  a 
terminal  is  reached,  and  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  that  time  cannot  be  made 
to  conform  to  an  invariable  rule.  It  was 
essential  therefore  that  the  law  should 
not  fix  eight  hours  as  a  maximum. 

In  the  second  place,  the  law  provides 
an  incentive  toward  an  eight-hour  day 
by  making  the  longer  day  more  ex- 
pensive. Every  run  that  is  now  made 
in  the  standard  time  of  ten  hours  will, 
under  the  operation  of  the  law,  cost  the 
railroad  companies  25  per  cent  more  in 
wages  than  they  are  now  paying  unless 
they  find  some  way  of  reducing  the  time. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  efforts 
will  be  made  to  reach  the  eight-hour 
standard  and  thus  avoid  all  increase  in 
cost. 

So  much  for  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  What  actual  effect  upon  time 
schedules  will  it  have?  There  are  three 
possibilities:  no  change  at  all;  a  com- 
plete change  to  eight  hours ;  and  a  par- 
tial change,  bringing  some  runs  to  the 
eight-hour  standard,  leaving  some  un- 
changed, and  shortening  others. 

It  has  apparently  been  the  contention 
of  the  railroads  from  the  beginning  that 
no  change  was  possible.  Accordingly, 
when  the  demands  were  first  made  they 
began  to  figure  on  what  the  increase  in 
labor  cost  would  be  if  they  were  granted. 
If  time  and  one  half  were  paid  for  all 
time  after  eight  hours  they  estimated 
that  the  increased  cost  to  the  railroads 
of  the  country  would  be  one  hundred 
million  dollars  or  more  every  year. 

Later,  when  President  Wilson  had  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  brotherhoods  to 
accept  a  straight  time  settlement  instead 
of  time  and  one  half,  revised  estimates 


were  made.  It  was  announced  that  the 
cost  would  be  anywhere  from  fifty  million 
dollars  to  sixty  million  dollars  a  year. 

It  would  seem  therefore  to  a  casual 
onlooker  that  something  must  be  wrong 
with  these  estimates.  Assuming  that 
running  time  cannot  be  shortened,  the 
difference  in  cost  between  straight  time 
and  time  and  one  half  overtime,  should 
be  one-third  instead  of  one-half.  On  a 
straight  time  basis  the  rate  per  hour 
would  obviously  be  just  two-thirds  the 
rate  if  time  and  one  half  were  paid. 
This  is  one  of  the  seeming  inconsistencies 
in  the  discussion  that  has  not  been 
straightened  out. 

If  the  first  "possibility" — no  change  at 
all — is  the  only  one,  as  the  railroads  have 
insisted,  it  is  superfluous  to  discuss  the 
second,  a  complete  change  to  the  eight 
hour  basis.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook, 
however,  some  statements  that  appeared 
in  the  press  during  the  period  of  tension 
in  Washington,  that  seem  to  throw  a 
certain  amount  of  reasonable  doubt  upon 
the  claim  that  no  changes  can  be  made. 

E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  was  quoted  on  August  24  as 
saying: 

"There  would  be  no  trouble  about 
granting  the  train  service  employes  an 
eight-hour  day  of  eight  hours.  .  .  . 
The  brass  tack  of  the  situation  is  this : 
let  the  men  declare  for  an  eight-hour  day 
of  eight  hours'  work  and  I  will  take  off 
my  hat  and  coat  and  put  in  my  best  licks 
for  their  cause." 

The  same  day  the  papers  carried  an 
interview  with  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway,  in  which  he 
was  reported  to  have  said : 

"It  is  not  true  that  the  railways  are 
holding  out  against  an  eight-hour  day  in 
train  service.  What  they  would  say  if 
asked  to  grant  a  genuine  eight-hour  day 
in  train  service  no  one  can  now  say." 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Ripley  would  remove  his  hat  and 
coat  to  work  for  something  that  he  knew 
in  advance  could  not  be  done,  or  that 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt  would  be  in  doubt 
about  what  reply  the  railroads  would 
make  if  asked  to  do  a  thing  recognized 
by  everyone  as  impossible. 

Both  statements  were  made  in  inter- 
views that  emphasized  the  contention  of 
the  railroads  that  the  men  were  not  ask- 
ing for  and  did  not  want  an  eight-hour 
day  but  an  increase  fh  wages  instead.  In 
view  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  these 
interviews  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
feeling  that  the  railroads  now  have  a 
golden  opportunity  to  punish  the  brother- 
hoods for  the  trouble  they  have  caused. 
Why  not  obey  the  law  to  the  letter  and, 
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by  not  having  any  overtime,  cheat  the 
men  out  of  the  extra  pay  they  hope  to 
get?  That  would  not  only  serve  the  men 
right,  if  the  railroads  are  correct  in 
their  statements,  but  it  wouldn't  cost 
anything. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume,  however, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring  all  of 
the  runs  within  the  eight-hour  limit.  To 
a  layman  it  seems  equally  reasonable  to 
assume  that  some  of  them  can  be  and 
that  others  are  capable  of  reduction  in 
point  of  time  even  if  they  are  not 
brought  down  to  the  standard  named  in 
the  law.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  if  the 
railroads  attempt  in  good  faith  to  con- 
form as  closely  as  possible  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  there  ought  to  be  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  in  hours  in  railroad 
service  and  that  while  labor  costs  will 
probably  be  larger  the  increase  ought  not 
to  be  nearly  as  great  as  is  claimed. 

Whether  the  outcome  will  be  just  what 
the  railroad  managers  predict  or  whether 
the  brotherhoods  are  right  in  discount- 
ing those  predictions  nothing  but  a  period 
of  experience  under  the  law  can  ac- 
curately determine.  In  the  meantime  the 
other  issues  that  have  been  raised  are 
likely,  in  the  immediate  future,  to  re- 
ceive more  attention  than  the  eight-hour 
proposition  itself.  The  discussion  is  like- 
ly to  concern  itself  in  the  main  with  three 
things :  whether  President  Wilson  acted 
impartially  and  wisely  in  his  efforts  to 
settle  the  controversy ;  whether  the 
brotherhoods  were  justified  in  refusing  to 
arbitrate  and  whether  Congress  played 
a  patriotic  and  courageous  role  when  it 
passed  the  law  in  the  face  of  a  threat. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  anyone's  action 
during  a  crisis  after  the  crisis  is  past. 
It  is  even  easier  for  one  who  has  no  part 
in  meeting  an  emergency  to  pick  flaws 
in  the  method  of  one  who  is  meeting  it. 
Just  what  the  conditions  and  the  diffi- 
culties were  that  President  Wilson  had 
to  face  no  outsider  can  possibly  know. 
He  himself  says  that  his  one  purpose 
was  to  avert  a  national  calamity.  To  do 
that  he  adopted  emergency  tactics. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
when  the  President  placed  the  eight-hour 
question  outside  the  field  of  negotiation 
he  made  it  rather  difficult  for  the  rail- 
roads to  meet  his  terms.  It  is  probably 
true  that  public  opinion  is  favorable  to 
the  eight-hour  day.  It  is  even  less  open 
to  question  that  the  eight-hour  day  is 
destined  to  become  the  standard  in  all 
occupations.  The  principal  contention  of 
the  railroads  at  this  time  was,  however, 
that  such  a  working  schedule  is  impossi- 
ble. Whether  that  contention  was 
sound  or  not  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
as  a  mediator,  interested  in  straightening 
out  even  temporarily  a  knotty  situation, 
the  president  put  aside  some  of  the 
points  that  might  have  been  useful  to 
him  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  with- 
out resort  to  Congress. 

At  the  same  time  one  who  believes  in 
the  essential  righteousness  of  a  reason- 


ably short  working  day  cannot  feel  other- 
wise than  greatly  cheered  to  find  the 
President  of  the  United  States  taking  so 
strong  and  so  advanced  a  position. 

The  criticism  of  the  brotherhoods  for 
refusing  to  arbitrate  is  more  funda- 
mental. It  assumes  that  employes  of 
public  service  corporations  should  be 
more  patient  than  other  workers.  It 
even  suggests  that  they  have  no  right  to 
strike. 

Regardless  of  right  and  wrong  for  the 
moment,  one  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind 
as  an  aid  to  clear  thinking.  Arbitration 
is  generally  if  not  invariably  refused  by 
the  side  that  thinks  it  can  win  in  a 
straight  out  fight.  The  brotherhoods 
have  seldom  refused  arbitration  in  the 
past.  The  railroads  have  often  refused 
it,  or  fought  it  to  the  last  ditch.  In  the 
present  controversy,  when  the  railroads 
were  staking  their  whole  case  on  '.he 
principle  that  to  give  up  arbitration 
would  be  to  go  back  to  the  old  days  of 
disorder  and  business  anarchy,  the 
brotherhoods  pointed  out  that  the  rail- 
roads were  even  then  refusing  to  include 
in  their  plea  for  arbitration  the  smaller 
properties  under  their  control,  where  the 
unions  were  weak.  The  conversion  of 
the  railroads  to  the  proposition  that  ar- 
bitration is  a  "fundamental  principle" 
may  therefore  be  taken  with  a  grain  of 
salt. 

So  far  as  the  rights  of  the  men  are 
concerned  it  must  be  granted  that  they 
have  the  same  legal  right  to  strike  as 
have  workmen  in  a  factory  or  a  coal 
mine.  Two  things,  however,  cannot  be 
denied.  First,  the  railroad  workers  by 
every  ethical  consideration  are  bound  to 
consider  very  carefully  the  well  being  of 
the  people  whose  interests  they  serve,  be- 
fore taking  drastic  action.  Second,  be- 
cause they  are  engaged  in  a  service  that 
is  "charged  with  a  public  interest"  and 
which  is  subject  to  public  control,  there 
are  strong  reasons  why  they  are  en- 
titled to  appeal  to  the  public  for  support 
in  their  demands  for  better  conditions. 

From  the  beginning  of  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  railroads  an  alternative  to 
securing  the  eight-hour  day  by  striking 
for  it  has  been  the  possibility  of  getting 
it  by  law.  Yet  the  brotherhoods  did  not 
appeal  to  the  public,  which  might  have 
exercised  such  pressure  in  the  direction 
of  legislation  that  the  railroads  would 
have  preferred  to  yield  to  their  demands. 

I  would  not  say  that  the  men  should 
have  accepted  arbitration.  To  refuse 
it,  however,  and  to  offer  the  country  the 
calamity  of  a  strike  without  ever  having 
made  an  appeal  for  support  of  the  only 
kind  the  public  can  give,  was,  it  seems  to 
me,  an  act  deserving  of  censure.  It  was 
a  disregard  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
everyone  not  engaged  in  train  service, 
such  as  would  lead  naturally  to  that  loss 
of  public  sympathy  and  support  that  the 
brotherhoods  must  certainly  enter  upon 
the  debit  side  of  the  account  that  credits 
them  with  victory  over  the  railroads. 


The  action  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
eight-hour  law  with  the  brotherhoods 
"holding  a  pistol  to  their  heads"  is  re- 
ceiving, just  now,  the  severest  criticism 
of  all. 

Again,  as  an  aid  to  clear  thinking,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  there  has  been 
less  agitation  when  other  interests  were 
appealing  to  Congress  for  special  privi- 
leges. The  very  political  party  groups 
that  would  make  capital  out  of  this  "vot- 
ing of  a  subsidy"  to  labor  are  the  ones 
that  have  in  the  past  voted  subsidies  to 
capital  in  the  form  of  protective  tariffs. 
Also,  with  the  land  grant  legislation  for 
the  transcontinental  railroads  in  mind, 
and  the  recurring  agitation  for  ship  sub- 
sidies, the  horror  now  being  expressed 
over  the  recent  "surrender"  of  Congress 
is  not  entirely  convincing. 

To  use  this  as  an  argument  in  support 
of  the  majority  in  the  present  Congress 
is,  of  course,  merely  to  say  "You're  an- 
other." To  that  extent  it  isn't  a  good 
argument.  That  the  facts  cited  be  kept 
in  mind  is  of  vital  importance,  however, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misap- 
prehension as  to  the  trend  of  the  discus- 
sion. The  critics  of  the  eight-hour  law 
are  not  proposing  that  Congress  be  re- 
lieved from  exterior  influence.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  influence  to  which  they 
object. 

More  logical  is  the  position  that 
holds  that  Congress  ought  not  to  submit 
to  dictation  from  any  quarter.  It  is  not 
a  truly  enlightening  spectacle  to  behold 
the  lawmakers  of  our  country  acting 
under  the  threat  of  any  body  of  men. 
There  can  be  no  criticism  of  a  congress- 
man who  voted  for  the  eight-hour  bill 
because  he  believed  in  it,  as  many  of  them 
did.  But  a  congressman  who  voted  for 
what  he  believed  was  not  in  accordance 
with  a  sound  public  policy  because  he 
feared  a  strike  or  political  reprisal 
should  have  difficulty  in  justifying  to 
himself  his  own  act. 

Against  all  this  question  of  hold- 
up legislation  must  be  weighed  the  fact 
that  the  railroad  labor  situation  is  not 
new,  and  the  emergency  caught  both  the 
President  and  Congress  needlessly  un- 
prepared. Nothing  could  have  better 
revealed  the  state  of  mind  back  of  the 
legislation  as  enacted  than  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  require  any  reduction  in 
hours  of  labor.  The  present  legal  maxi- 
mum is  a  day  of  sixteen  hours.  Con- 
gress could  reasonably  have  made  it 
twelve. 

Nevertheless,  if  I  were  a  congress- 
man I  should  have  voted  for  the  bill  be- 
cause I  believe  its  underlying  principle 
is  sound.  It  registers  in  law  the  growing 
belief  of  the  people  that  an  eight-hour 
day  in  such  exacting  service  as  that  of 
railroad  transportation  is  long  enough  to 
work.  If  it  fails  to  accomplish,  at  a  blow, 
that  desirable  end,  it  need  only  be  said 
that  there  remain  other  sessions  of  Con- 
gress which  may  amend  or  supplement 
the  bill  that  has  just  been  enacted. 


The  Women's  Civic  Leagues  of  California 

By  Katharine  C.  H^atson 


When  club  wo- 
men turn  from 
personal  culture 
to  civic  affairs  - 
a  record  of  ac- 
complishment 


IN  THE  women's  civic  leagues  of 
California  is  to  be  seen  an  example 
of  our  national  tendency  to  turn 
old  instruments  to  new  uses,  and  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  complex  civilization 
by  increasing  specialization. 

The  recent  variation  of  the  woman's 
club  known  as  the  civic  league,  city 
club  or  civic  center,  did  not  originate  in 
California,  nor  is  it  the  exclusive  prod- 
uct of  woman  suffrage,  but  its  adaptive- 
ness  to  the  needs  of  women  voters  has 
brought  about  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
velopment in  this  state.  Thus,  although 
there  are  civic  leagues  in  a  few  towns 
and  cities  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
antedating  by  several  years  the  civic 
leagues  of  California,  the  striking  and 
significant  fact  in  the  western  state  is 
that,  while  there  were  no  such  clubs 
prior  to  1911,  over  thirty  have  come  in- 
to existence  since  the  passage  of  the 
suffrage  amendment  the  same  year. 

The  civic  league  resembles  the  wom- 
an's club  in  form  of  organization  and 
method  of  procedure.  It  differs  from  the 
typical  woman's  club  which  is  organized 
for  the  general  purpose  of  self-culture, 
in  being  formed  with  the  definite  aim  of 
promoting  civic  improvements  and  ac- 
quiring information  upon  which  to  base 


intelligent  action  through  the  ballot. 

Furthermore,  the  civic  league  is  or- 
ganized more  loosely  than  the  average 
woman's  club ;  it  is  less  expensive  as  a 
rule ;  and  it  is  more  democratic  with  the 
conscious  design  of  drawing  together  on 
terms  of  equality  representatives  of  as 
many  social  groups  as  possible  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  "study  and  service  in 
the  field  of  civics  and  politics." 

In  communities  where  the  civic  de- 
partments of  established  women's  clubs 
were  active,  the  awakened  interest  in 
public  questions  which  was  the  immedi- 
ate result  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  in  California  was  met  by  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  such  civic  sections.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
the  absence  of  civic  leagues  in  some 
towns  and  cities,  is  an  indication  of  in- 
difference or  inactivity  on  the  part  of 
women  citizens. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  civic 
leagues  of  California,  and  one  of  the 
few,  if  not  the  only  one,  which  came  into 
existence  before  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment passed  and  with  no  special  purpose 
of  political  education  at  its  inception, 
was  the  Pasadena  Woman's  Civic 
League,  founded  in  the  spring  of  1911 
by  that  public  spirited  citizen  and  dis- 


Mary  Roberts  Coolidge,  author 
of  Why  Women  Are  So,  con- 
tributor    of    sociological    and 
economic  articles  to  magazines 
and  frcsident  of  the  California 
Civic  League,  is  a  leader  who 
futs    inspiration    into    her 
ivorkcrs 


tinguished  club  woman,  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Burdette.  Beginning  with  a  group  of 
fifty  women  who  were  invited  by  Mrs. 
Burdette  to  unite  with  her  in  trying  to 
create  a  higher  sense  of  civic  responsi- 
bility among  the  intelligent  and  serious- 
minded  women  of  Pasadena,  the  league 
has  continued  to  grow  and  to  extend  its 
activities  until  now  it  has  a  membership 
of  nearly  two  hundred. 

Unlike  some  civic  clubs  the  league  has 
not  borne  a  large  share  in  the  actual 
work  of  sanitary  inspection,  but  this 
merely  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  organizations  vary  with 
the  needs  of  each  community.  One  may 
indeed  judge  of  the  condition  of  a  town 
or  city  by  what  a  woman's  civic  league 
does  not  do,  and  assume  that  where 
health  boards  are  efficient  and  city  offi- 
cials capable  and  honest,  the  league  will 
not  interfere,  but  will  turn  its  attention 
to  other  matters. 

In  Pasadena,  on  the  other  hand,  a  per- 
sistent and  partially  successful  campaign 
for  the  removal  of  unsightly  billboards 
has  been  conducted  by  the  league  for 
several  years.  It  is  also  actively  assist- 
ing the  "City  Beautiful"  movement,  by 
superintending  the  removal  of  rubbish 
and  weeds  from  many  vacant  lots  and 
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sowing  the  seed  of  native  wild  flow- 
ers so  that  pleasant  fields  of  yellow 
poppies,  blue  lupin,  and  other  lovely 
flowers  succeed  the  unkempt,  neglected 
places. 

The  annual  dues  of  the  Pasadena 
League  are  two  dollars,  and  as  the  ex- 
penses are  not  heavy,  surplus  funds  ac- 
cumulate and  are  contributed  to  such 
public  enterprises  as  the  free  dental 
clinic  for  school  children  and  settlement 
work  among  the  Mexicans.  During  the 
past  year,  the  league  has  borne  the  ex- 
pense of  a  survey  of  industrial  condi- 
tions in  Pasadena  with  special  reference 
to  boys  and  girls  just  out  of  high  school. 
It  also  sends  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Legislative  Council  of  Women,  which 
reviews  bills  affecting  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  legislature,  and  selects  a  few 
for  endorsement. 

The  Pasadena  Woman's  Civic  League, 
like  all  such  organizations  in  the  state, 


MRS.    ROBERT    J.    BURDETTE 

Founder  of  the  Woman's  Civic 
League  of  Pasadena 

is  committed  to  a  strictly  non-partisan 
attitude  toward  all  political  parties.  As 
a  result  of  this  policy  prominent  mem- 
bers of  different  parties  and  distinguish- 
ed advocates  of  opposite  measures  and 
policies  have  addressed  these  assem- 
blages of  women. 

Among  the  largest  and  most  active  or- 
ganizations of  its  kind  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, is  the  Woman's  City  Club  of  Los 
Angeles  with  a  membership  of  one 
thousand  and  thirteen.  It  started  with  50 
members  when  it  held  its  first  meeting  in 
June,  1912,  at  which  Mrs.  Andrew  S.  Lo- 
bingier  was  chosen  president.  The  great 
object  which  the  Woman's  City  Club  has 
in  view  is  instruction  in  citizenship,  and 
it  does  not  attempt  those  "practical 
achievements"  which  are  undertaken  by 
many  civic  leagues.  It  is  thoroughly 
democratic  and  invites  all  women  who 
are  interested  in  public  questions  to  be- 
come members.  It  is  absolutely  non- 


partisan  and  does  not  endorse  candi- 
dates or  measures.  Its  members  are 
held  together  by  a  common  interest  in 
public  questions,  a  common  desire  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
make  an  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot, 
and  by  a  common  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  discussion  in  an  open  forum,  as  a 
means  of  political  education. 

The  year  books  of  this  Woman's  City 
Club  furnish  an  impressive  record  of 
the  subjects  which  have  been  presented 
to  its  members  by  experts  in  every  de- 
partment of  civic  work;  by  judges,  sen- 
ators, college  presidents,  sociologists, 
psychologists,  as  well  as  by  city  officials 
and  political  candidates  of  all  parties. 
On  one  occasion  fourteen  candidates 
for  the  City  Council  gave  short  talks 
before  this  club  prior  to  a  city  election. 

The  extensive  demand  for  instruction 
in  citizenship  among  the  women  of 
California  is  evident  when  we  find  in 
Los  Angeles  another  civic  league  with 
similar  aims  to  those  of  the  Woman's 
City  Club.  This  is  the  Business 
Woman's  Civic  Club,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  self-supporting  women  and 
organized  in  1912  with  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose: first  the  civic  education  of  busi- 
ness women,  and  second  the  improve- 
ment of  general  conditions  in  the  in- 
terest of  business  and  professional  and 
wage-earning  women.  Starting  with 
18  members,  many  of  whom  were 
employed  in  department  stores,  the  club 
now  has  attracted  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  women,  among  them  many 
professional  women  and  school  teachers. 

The  meetings  are  held  once  a  week 
in  the  evening  in  a  free  hall  of  the 
public  library,  and  the  yearly  dues,  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,  are  low  in 
order  to  exclude  no  one.  Contributions 
of  money  are,  moreover,  not  accepted 
from  any  one  who  ,is  not  a  member  or 
eligible  for  membership. 

The  Business  Woman's  Civic  Club  is 
unique  in  another  particular,  as  it  is 
organized  on  the  plan  of  the  modern 
commission  government  and  has  in  its 
constitution  and  by-laws  a  provision  for 
the  exercise  of  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  recall.  The  officers  are  a  com- 
missioner of  administration,  who  is 
president  of  the  club,  and  commissioners 
of  education,  of  finance,  of  records,  of 
public  affairs,  of  membership  and  of 
recreation  and  hospitality.  This  club 
has  endorsed  such  measures  as  the  bill 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
woman's  court,  and  has  given  its  sup- 
port to  the  Health  Department  of  the 
Raby  Welfare  Conference.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  the  practical  steps  in  the 
direction  of  political  education,  was  an 
evening  class  in  parliamentary  law  con- 
ducted by  Sue  Brobst,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  club,  and  a  life  president. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the 
Woman's  City  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
even  more  impressive  as  an  example  of 
the  interest  taken  in  civic  work  since 


the  passage  of  the  suffrage  amendment 
is  the  Woman's  City  Club  of  Long 
Beach.  In  a  city  of  thirty-five  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  Woman's  City  Club  has 
grown  from  twenty-five  original  mem- 
bers in  1912,  to  a  membership  of  nearly 
six  hundred  in  1916. 

From  the  foregoing  description  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  civic  leagues  of  south- 
ern California  devote  themselves  very 
largely  to  the  study  and  discussion  of 
public  questions,  and  that  their  main  pur- 
pose is  to  develop  the  power  of  intelli- 
gent discrimination  as  the  basis  for  po- 
litical action.  If  "education  in  the  criti- 
cal faculty  is  the  only  education  of  which 
it  can  be  truly  said  that  it  makes  good 
citizens"  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  better 
method  for  instruction  in  citizenship 
than  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  women  of  California  through  their 
civic  leagues  and  city  clubs. 

This  concentration  upon  political  edu- 


CHARLOTTE    ANITA    WHITNEY 

First  president  of  California 
Civic  League 


cation  has  been  furthered  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  older  women's  clubs  have  in 
many  instances  enlarged  their  civic 
committees  and  are  promoting  local  im- 
provements, attending  trials  of  women 
and  girls,  inspecting  sanitary  conditions, 
and  performing  other  civic  work. 

Thus  among  the  older  clubs  which  re- 
sponded immediately  to  the  increased 
opportunities  for  activity  in  public  af- 
fairs following  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  is  the  Friday  Morning  Club 
of  Los  Angeles,  whose  civic  department 
is  doing  splendid  work  in  many  fields. 
Its  Public  Affairs  Committee  is  so  large 
that  it  is  virtually  a  club  within  a  club, 
and  has  many  sub-committees  on  health, 
education,  recreation,  etc.,  members  of 
which  are  delegated  to  attend  City 
Council  meetings,  to  be  present  at  trials 
in  the  Woman's  Court,  and  to  represent 
the  club  in  various  ways.  This  large  and 
influential  organization  has  founded  a 
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Lome  for  women  who  break  down  nerv- 
ously, and  Resthaven,  as  it  is  called,  is 
now  receiving  financial  aid  from  the 
county.  By  giving  timely  relief  from 
strain  and  overwork  it  has  been  the 
means  of  materially  reducing  the  com- 
mitments of  women  to  the  state  hospital 
for  the  insane. 

Turning  now  to  the  women's  civic 
leagues  of  northern  California,  we  meet 
an  organization  differing  in  many  ways 
from  the  independent  clubs  and  leagues 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
existence  of  two  large  co-educational 
colleges  in  northern  California,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  and 
the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
at  Palo  Alto,  has  stimulated  the  civic 
league  movement.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  atmosphere  of  such  in- 
stitutions is  sympathetic  toward  the  idea 
of  equal  suffrage  and  that  the  presence 


DR.   ADELAIDE  BROWN 

Chiiiniian  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee, San  Francisco  Center, 
California  Civic  League.  This 
committee  has  inspected  mar- 
kets, restaurants  and  cafeterias, 
mid  has  made  an  investigation 
of  birth  registration 


of  women  of  exceptional  ability  and 
high  purpose  in  the  faculty,  as  well  as 
in  the  student  body,  does  much  to  raise 
the  standards  of  the  whole  community 
and  to  gain  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  less  progressive  women,  who  will  act 
with  a  group  but  who  would  not  initiate 
any  movement  in  advance  of  the  con- 
servative sentiment  of  the  community. 

The  suffrage  campaign  in  California, 
when  compared  with  the  prolonged 
struggle  being  made  in  the  thickly  settled 
and  conservative  eastern  states,  was  a 
short,  sharp  engagement  in  which  a  fly- 
ing squadron  of  women  of  unusual 
courage,  many  of  whom  were  college 
alumnae,  carried  the  day  after  what 
seemed  a  skirmish  instead  of  a  siege. 
As  elections  were  pending  when  the 


amendment  carried,  the  need  for  im- 
mediate action  was  apparent  and  real, 
and  it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  classes  for  the  instruction  of  women 
voters  were  formed  in  nearly  every  town 
and  city  in  the  state.  It  became 
evident  at  once  that  women  were  taking 
their  new  duties  and  responsibilities 
seriously,  so  many  of  these  classes  were 
soon  re-organized  into  permanent  civic 
clubs  for  education  in  citizenship,  to 
which  was  added  the  specific  purpose  of 
correction  of  local  abuses. 

The  large  number  of  these  clubs  which 
came  into  existence  within  a  few*  weeks, 
suggested  the  need  of  a  central  advisory 
body  to  coordinate  and  direct  their  ac- 
tivities. This  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
California  Civic  League,  by  the  College 
Equal  Suffrage  League  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  in  November,  1911, 
when  Charlotte  A.  Whitney  became  its 
first  president.  The  league  has  its 
offices  in  San  Francisco,  and  practically 
all  groups  of  women  engaged  in  civic 
service  and  political  education  in  north- 
ern California  are  affiliated  with  it  either 
as  centers  or  auxiliaries.  The  im- 
portance of  this  central  organization  as 
a  connecting  link  by  which  communica- 
tion and  cooperation  with  the  clubs  in 
smaller  cities  and  towns  has  been  es- 
tablished and  continued,  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated  when  its  functions  are 
understood. 

The  California  Civic  League  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  proselytizing  body,  and  all 
the  clubs  which  have  united  with  it  have 
done  so  voluntarily  and  without  solici- 
tation. These  active  local  clubs  upon 
affiliation  with  the  California  Civic 
League,  are  called  centers  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  central  organiza- 
tion. Women's  clubs  whose  civic  sec- 
tions are  actively  engaged  in  political 
education  and  civic  improvement,  may 
come  into  the  league  as  auxiliaries  on 
liberal  terms. 

The  functions  of  the  central  organiza- 
tion are  to  furnish  instructions  as  to 
methods  of  work ;  to  suggest  subjects  for 
discussion,  and  when  so  desired  to  send 
speakers,  the  center  paying  the  travel- 
ing and  hotel  expenses;  to  furnish  leaf- 
lets giving  condensed  information  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  of  public  in- 
terest ;  and  finally,  to  see  that  a  strictly 
non-partisan  attitude  toward  all  political 
parties  is  maintained  by  all  the  affiliated 
organizations. 

Besides  supplying  syllabuses  on  such 
subjects  as  the  property  rights  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  giving  information 
on  legislative  measures,  such  as  the  state 
non-partisan  bill,  (leaflets  in  both  cases 
were  prepared  by  Mary  A.  Ijams)  the 
Committee  on  Legislation  is  constantly 
surveying  the  field  of  legislation  and 
selects  from  many  measures  a  few  for 
endorsement  by  the  centers.  During  the 
session  of  the  legislature  it  keeps  the 
entire  membership  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  these  measures,  and  as  a  member 


of  the  State  Legislative  Council  of 
Women  supports  the  measures  endorsed 
by  that  body. 

The  Committee  on  Education  is  oc- 
cupied in  a  different  field,  and  the  men- 
tion of  a  few  of  its  many  leaflets  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  information 
supplied  is  of  vital  moment  to  every 
community  in  the  state.  That  on 
Pure  Milk,  prepared  by  Dr.  Adelaide 
Brown,  contains  instruction  as  to  pro- 
duction, distribution,  consumers'  duty, 
pasteurization,  and  inspection;  a  leaflet 
on  The  Feebleminded  in  California  is 
the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Edith  Clay- 
pool.  Another  leaflet  on  the  Party  Con- 
vention System  and  three  setting  forth 
different  aspects  of  the  social  evil,  bear 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  and 
scholarly  woman  who  is  president  of  the 
California  Civic  League,  Mary  Roberts 
Coolidge.  With  such  leaders  to  direct 
its  activities,  the  influence  of  this  civic 
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Chairman  Municipal  Affairs 
Committee,  San  Francisco  Cen- 
ter, which  attends  meetings  of 
supervisors  and  keeps  records 
of  votes  on  questions  of  special 
interest  to  ivomen 


league  of  northern  California  is  mo- 
mentous and  far  reaching  as  the  circles 
widen,  and  as  ever  increasing  numbers 
of  men  and  women  are  stirred  to  a 
deeper  sense  of  their  responsibilities  as 
citizens. 

An  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of 
united  effort,  which  are  latent  in  every 
community  made  up  of  intelligent  men 
and  women  whose  habits  and  traditions 
are  those  of  the  typical  western  town 
or  city,  is  the  effective  campaign  for  a 
new  city  charter  which  was  brought  to 
a  successful  issue  last  April  by  the  citi- 
zens of  San  Jose. 

The  part  played  by  the  Woman's 
Civic  League  was  an  honorable  one  and 
before  describing  this  important  civic 
service,  a  brief  statement  of  the  origin 
and  some  mention  of  the  wide  range  of 
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its  activities  is  due  to  this  active  and 
representative  center  of  the  California 
Civic  League.  It  came  into  existence  in 
October,  1911,  as  successor  to  the  Po- 
litical Equality  League  of  San  Jose 
which  disbanded  when  the  object  of  its 
labors  was  attained.  The  fact  that  its 
membership  included  many  suffrage 
workers  no  doubt  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  new  league  and  made  it  an  excep- 
tionally effective  civic  improvement 
club. 

It  now  employs  two  women  to  register 
voters,  and  its  Court  and  Council  Com- 
mittee, at  the  request  of  the  district  at- 
torney, justice  and  judges,  attends  all 
trials  where  women  and  girls  are  in- 
volved. It  has  established  a  free  munici- 
pal employment  bureau  in  the  City  Hall 
under  city  management,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  will  become  a  permanent  de- 
partment of  the  city  government. 

In   the  winter   of   1914-15  it  took  up 


MRS.   O.    P.    CLARK 

Former     President      Woman's 
City  Club  of  Los  Angeles 


the  task  of  relief  of  unemployment 
by  opening  a  municipal  lodge  for 
the  temporary  shelter  of  destitute  men 
who  had  formerly  filled  the  city  jails. 
This  was  accomplished  with  the  as- 
sistance of  seventeen  other  civic  socie- 
ties and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Social  Science  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  which  sent  Prof. 
Fred  Mills  to  organize  the  work  and  act 
as  secretary  until  the  undertaking  was 
well  under  way.  The  immediate  result 
of  the  experiment  has  been  less  petty 
thieving,  less  begging  at  back  doors  and 
fewer  inmates  in  the  jails.  The  bene- 
fits to  the  many  men  who  have  found 
permanent  work  and  have  not  been 
passed  on  to  other  communities  to  be 
further  demoralized  by  continued  habits 
of  vagrancy,  is  something  that  cannot 
be  estimated. 

These  civic  enterprises  are  commend- 
able as  well  as  practical,  but  they  are 


similar  in  character  to  the  welfare  work 
which  is  being  carried  on  in  many 
places.  The  charter  campaign,  however, 
brought  women  into  the  political  arena 
where  they  were  called  upon  at  once  to 
prove  the  quality  of  their  citizenship. 

With  the  accession  to  the  electorate 
of  a  large  body  of  intelligent  women, 
the  hopes  of  those  who  had  been  fight- 
ing misrule  and  corruption  in  San  Jose 
were  raised  and  many  suggestions  were 
made  to  the  new  voters  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  the  mismanagement  under 
which  this  city  of  forty  thousand  people 
had  gfoaned  for  more  than  a  generation. 
At  an  early  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Civic  League  a  definite  course  of  action 
was  outlined.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hurff,  president  of  the 
league,  the  program  of  examining  books 
and  records,  questioning  officials  of  all 
grades  and  partisans  of  all  political  affili- 
ations, visiting  council  meetings  and  at- 
tending courts,  was  pursued  with  inde- 
fatigable energy  and  thoroughness. 

The  investigation  convinced  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  that  the  deplorable 
misgovernment  was  due  primarily  to  the 
impossibility  of  fixing  responsibility  upon 
any  official  and  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
hope  of  improvement,  lay  in  a  radical 
change  of  method  by  means  of  a  new 
city  charter,  preferably  of  the  commis- 
sion and  city  manager  type. 

This  opinion  was  formed  after  months 
of  study  and  discussion,  and  no  doubt 
induced  the  women  to  assist  in  defeating 
the  complicated  compromise  charter 
which  was  first  presented  to  the  voters 
of  San  Jose. 

After  the  failure  of  this  impractical 
attempt  at  reform  there  was  a  year  of 
comparative  inactivity  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  interested  in  the  cause  of 
good  government,  and  then  another 
year  of  the  same  mal-administration  of 
city  affairs.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  Woman's  Civic  League  with 
Mrs.  Hurff  still  president,  came  for- 
ward with  a  plan  to  unite  the  forces 
interested  in  civic  improvement  in  a 
determined  fight  for  a  practical  modern 
charter.  The  members  of  the  league 
forthwith  devoted  the  ensuing  month  of 
February,  1914,  to  addressing  the  nu- 
merous organizations  whose  cooperation 
was  desired,  and  asking  them  to  send 
delegates  to  a  meeting  to  "consider  ways 
and  means  to  obtain  a  new  charter." 
This  definite  appeal  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Citizen's  Charter  Committee  with 
seventy-five  delegates  who  were  men  and 
women  of  good  standing,  representing 
seventeen  organizations. 

It  is  not  possible  to  follow  the  career 
of  this  committee  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  whole  campaign,  nor  to 
mention  by  name  all  the  public-spirited 
citizens  who  gave  their  services  with 
unwearying  devotion,  but,  in  the  end, 
the  course  suggested  by  the  Woman's 
Civic  League  and  finally  agreed  upon  by 


the  committee  was  a  radical  departure 
from  precedent.  In  short  it  was  recom- 
mended to  employ  an  expert  to  study  the 
needs  of  San  Jose  and  prepare  a  modern 
charter  on  the  commission  and  city  man- 
ager plan.  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Reed,  of 
the  University  of  California,  was  in- 
vited to  undertake  the  work  and  the 
committee  encountered  one  of  its  most 
serious  difficulties  in  raising  the  money, 
one  thousand  dollars,  with  which  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  months  of  labor 
involved  in  the  composition  of  such  an 
instrument. 

The  success  with  whicli  this  commit- 
tee pursued  its  unselfish  and  self-sacri- 
ficing labors,  is  proof,  if  one  were  need- 
ed, that  men  and  women  can  and  will 
work  together  gladly  for  a  common 
cause;  aiding,  instead  of  obstructing 
each  other;  each  contributing  his  ot- 
her abilities  and  gifts  without  antagon- 
ism and  with  generous  recognition  of 


MRS.   E.    C.    HURFF 
Former      President      ll'oniuii's 
Civic  League  of  San  Jose,  sec- 
retary  Citizen's   Charter   Com- 
tnitiee 

the  mutual  benefits  of  cooperation.  The 
experience  of  the  men,  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  political  methods,  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  tact  and  practical 
sense  of  the  women,  many  of  whom  were 
most  effective  platform  speakers  and 
convincing  advocates  of  a  measure  in 
which  they  could  be  seen  to  have  no 
selfish  interest,  and  no  political  ad- 
vantage beyond  the  good  results  to  be 
shared  by  every  beneficiary  of  honest 
government. 

After  the  charter  was  completed  and 
subjected  to  discussion  and  revision  it 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  voter, 
and  two  months  later  was  endorsed  at 
the  polls  by  a  substantial  majority. 
Nor  have  the  women  assumed  that 
their  task  is  finished,  but  have  contin- 
ued to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  able 
men  to  run  on  the  Charter  Club  ticket. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of 
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this  article  to  describe  in  detail  the  work 
of  the  many  other  civic  centers  in  north- 
ern California,  nor  to  mention  them  all 
by  name.  Berkeley,  Oakland,  Stockton, 
all  have  large  groups  of  energetic  and 
resourceful  women  occupied  with  prob- 
lems similar  to  those  of  other  cities  south 
and  north,  while  in  the  smaller  towns 
some  of  the  most  important  work  is  be- 
ing done  in  raising  the  standards  of 
sanitary  regulation  and  inspection.  In 
addition  to  examining  into  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  water  supply  and  garbage  dis- 
posal, such  matters  of  importance  as 
clean  streets  and  industrial  and  sanitary 
conditions  in  laundries,  markets  and 
dairies,  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
centers.  The  wider  use  of  public  school 
buildings  and  grounds,  the  establishment 
of  comfort  stations,  the  improvement  of 
conditions  in  jails  and  detention  homes 
are  among  the  local  achievements  in 
different  towns  and  cities. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  thirty-two  centers  and 
auxiliaries  of  the  California  Civic 
League  is  that  of  San  Francisco,  which 
was  founded  in  1911  and  which,  with 
its  present  membership  of  one  thousand 
women,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
effective  agents  for  civic  improvement 
in  the  city.  It  took  up  the  work  of 
registration  at  once,  and  opened  booths 
where  timid  women  were  encouraged 
to  go  through  the  strange  but  entirely 
harmless  rites  of  having  their  names 
and  qualifications  as  voters  (recorded. 
Other  practical  undertakings  were  the 
early  formation  of  classes  in  public 
speaking  and  the  arrangement  by  the 
Educational  Committee  of  lecture 
courses*  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

In  the  winter  of  1913-1914  the  San 
Francisco  Center  assisted  the  Collegiate 
Alumnae  Association  in  a  survey  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  Their  re- 
port issued  as  an  illustrated  pamphlet, 
in  which  the  deficiencies  and  needs  of 
the  school  system  are  plainly  set  forth, 
with  startling  comparisons  with  other 


cities,  led  to  a  federal  investigation  under 
Dr.  Claxton.  A  similar  survey  of  public 
health  is  being  conducted  this  year  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  in 
conjunction  with  the  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae Association. 

In  addition  to  this  work  regular  meet- 
ings are  held  for  the  discussion  of  pub- 
lic questions  and  candidates  for  office 
appear  before  the  center  previous  to  city, 
countv  and  state  elections.  The  dinners 
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and  luncheons  for  members  and  guests 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  best 
medium  for  obtaining  information  on 
vital  questions,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  a 
place  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
who  wish  to  attend. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  nor  desired 
that  the  women's  civic  leagues  will  be- 
come uniform  or  settle  down  into  a 
routine  of  study  or  work.  They  are  not 


intended  to  supplant  health  boards  or 
other  city  departments,  and  when  they 
supplement  the  work  of  public  officers, 
the  end  in  view  is  not  to  usurp  the  func- 
tions of  those  officers,  but  to  exact  better 
service  of  all  public  officials. 

As  better  conditions  begin  to  prevail 
it  seems  probable  that  many  civic 
leagues,  particularly  in  the  smaller 
towns,  will  follow  the  example  of  the 
very  energetic  center  in  Palo  Alto, 
which  has  merged  with  the  older 
woman's  club  from  which  it  sprang, 
and  is  carrying  on  its  work  as  an  en- 
larged civic  section  of  that  club. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  David  Jayne 
Hill  that,  "the  more  our  social  and  po- 
litical system  calls  upon  individual  citi- 
zens for  effort  and  service,  the  fuller 
and  richer  will  be  its  life."  Woman 
suffrage  in  California  has  unquestion- 
ably called  into  voluntary  service, — into 
unremunerated  service,  for  the  most 
part,  be  it  said, — hundreds  of  intelligent 
women  who  have  the  time,  the  ability, 
and  the  desire  to  devote  themselves  to 
such  work.  They  have  the  time  be- 
cause many  of  them  are  women  in  com- 
fortable circumstances  who  are  not  self- 
supporting;  they  have  the  ability  be- 
cause the  majority  of  them  are  middle- 
aged  women  who  for  years,  as  conscien- 
tious wives  and  mothers,  have  been  ex- 
ercising their  judgment  in  solving  the 
practical  and  momentous  problems  of 
family  life;  they  have  the  desire  to  serve 
because  they  have  the  habit  of  useful 
activity  and  the  healthy  enjoyment  in 
the  exercise  of  their  powers  of  mind  and 
body  which  is  natural  to  women  as  well 
as  to  men. 

The  contribution  which  the  women  of 
California  are  making  to  the  social  and 
political  life  of  the  state  largely  through 
their  civic  leagues  and  the  civic  commit- 
tees of  their  women's  clubs,  enriches  the 
nation  and  the  race,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  have  seen  its  practical  and 
beneficial  results,  amply  justifies  woman 
suffrage. 


WAR  ANTHEM  OF  LABOR 

By  Arturo  Giovannitti 


LORD  of  life,  God  Labor,  fan  on 
'Round  the  earth  these  fires  of  hate ; 
From  this  roaring  shrine  of  cannon 
Where  your  body  lies  in  state, 
From  this  hell  your  blood-sweat  hallows, 
From  your  desecrated  graves, 
From  the  prisons,  from  the  gallows 
Call  the  legions  of  your  slaves. 

Toil-bound,  crushed  with  black  disasters, 
Hunger-mad  'mid  stores  of  pelf, 
You  built  temples  for  your  masters 
And  foul  dungeons  for  yourself, 
While  through  ages  long  forgotten, 
Vainly  searching  for  a  goal, 
You,  the  man,  the  God-begotten 
To  the  beast-born  bowed  your  soul. 


Ah,  but  out  of  greed  and  murder, 
From  the  mine,  the  field,  the  mill, 
Freedom  called  and  vengeance  heard  her 
While  your  listening  hosts  stood  still : 
"Where  they  hoisted  cross  and  saber, 
"Where  your  chains  of  shame  they  wrought, 
"Raise  your  hands,  O  Human  Labor, 
"Raise  your  voice,  O  Human  Thought !" 

Rise  and  fling  amidst  their  revels 
Your  old  crown  of  thorns  and  lies, 
Hurl  your  hosts  of  famished  devils 
In  their  drunken  paradise, 
Till  the  outcast,  till  the  lowly 
Shall  their  bloody  altars  blast, 
And  the  damned  shall  be  made  holy, 
And  the  first  shall  be  the  last. 
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THE  HOLY  EARTH 

By  Liberty  H.  Bailey.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  171  pp.  Price  $1;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.08. 

The  part  which  the 
devastation  of  nature 
plays  in  War's  whole- 
sale destruction  of 
human  life  is  being 
demonstrated  with 
impressive  signifi- 
cance. Now  as  never 
before,  and  for  all 
time  to  come,  this 
demonstration  should 
signify  that  the  sac- 
redness  of  life  is  to 
be  measured  and  safeguarded  by  our 
reverence  for  nature.  Nowhere  outside 
ot  the  Bible  has  this  reverence  for  na- 
ture been  more  deeply  impressed  upon 
consciousness  and  conscience  than  by 
Prof.  Liberty  H.  Bailey  in  his  ethically 
incisive  and  socially  wide-visioned  vol- 
ume, The  Holy  Earth.  In  it  nature, 
man,  and  God  are  indissolubly  identified, 
as  they  are  in  fact  as  well  as  in  scrip- 
ture. 

The  sacredness,  goodliness  and  kindli- 
ness of  the  earth,  which  we  are  all  wont 
to  recognize  these  harvesting  times  and 
vacation  days,  are  made  the  background 
for  portraying  our  desecrating  "habit 
of  destruction."  We  are  reminded  how 
heedlessly  accustomed  we  are  to  destroy 
vast  products  of  the  earth  in  digging  for 
some  small  kernel  of  its  stored  re- 
sources; to  excavate  the  coal  easiest  to 
mine  and  best  suiting  our  present  pur- 
pose while  we  cast  the  remainder  away 
forever  out  of  the  reach  of  posterity; 
to  leave  the  earth  raw  and  sore  when 
we  blast  out  its  minerals  and  metals;  to 
sweep  the  forests  with  the  besom  of  de- 
struction; to  exterminate  whole  races  of 
animals,  to  choke  the  streams  with  ref- 
use and  dross,  to  rob  the  land  and  de- 
nude the  surface  of  the  earth. 

In  so  doing  "we  do  not  clean  up  our 
work  or  leave  the  earth  in  order,  un- 
thoughtful  of  the  future,  unmindful  of 
the  years  required  to  reduce  the  refuse 
to  mould  and  cover  the  surface  respect- 
ably, uncharitable  to  those  who  must 
clear  away  the  waste  and  put  the  place 
in  order." 

It  is  a  question  whether  even  the  de- 
vastation of  war  is  more  defenseless 
than  that  of  commerce.  For,  in  thus 
"ravaging  the  holy  earth,  disrespecting 
the  works  of  the  Creator,  looking  to- 
ward extirpation,  we  confess  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  live  in  cooperation 
with  our  fellows." 

Thus  reasoning,  Professor  Bailey  con- 
cludes: "We  are  not  to  look  for  our 
permanent  civilization  to  rest  on  any 
species  of  rubber  economy.  No  flurry 
of  coal-mining  or  gold-fever,  or  rubber- 
collecting  in  the  tropics,  or  excitement 


of  prospecting  for  new  finds,  or  even 
locating  new  land,  no  ravaging  of  the 
earth  or  monopolistic  control  of  its 
bounties,  will  build  a  stable  society." 

A  "new  hold"  upon  the  earth,  a  "new 
background"  in  nature  for  finding  "our 
place  in  the  plan  of  things,"  a  "moral 
backbone"  for  the  rural  question,  a 
"first  concern  for  the  bottom  man,"  a 
"dominion"  of  man  over  nature  that  is 
"no  commission  to  devastate"  —  upon 
these  conditions  the  progress,  if  not  the 
survival  of  civilized  peoples  upon  the 
earth  is  shown  to  depend. 

The  hope  that  these  high  ideals  may 
inspire  not  only1  such  visions  of  the 
seers,  but  the  efforts  of  many  others  to 
realize  them,  is  encouraged  by  some 
popular  movements  to  conserve  the  peo- 
ple's rights  to  nature's  heritage.  No 
less  than  3,000  citizens  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  gathered  recently  in  the  heart  of 
the  -sand  dunes  on  the  border  of  both 
states  and',  formed  an  organization  to 
secure  from  Congress  an  act  converting 
fifty  square  miles  of  the  dune  country 
into  a  national  park. 

While  the  earth  is  being  desolated 
over  vast  areas  on  three  continents, 
while  whole  races  are  starving  and  na- 
tions are  impoverished,  while  only  serv- 
iceable animals  are  permitted  to  live  and 
"companion"  animals  are  denied  sub- 
sistence, it  is  reinspiring  to  know  that 
here  in  one  country  at  least  the  sand 
dunes  could  rally  for  their  preservation 
such  a  multitude  as  represented  the  Wild 
Flower  Preservation  Society,  The  Prai- 
rie Club,  the  Geographical,  Historical 
and  Horticultural  Societies,  the  Outdoor 
Art  League,  the  Audobon  Society  and 
the  Friends  of  our  Native  Land.  Where 
such  fellowships  between  man  and  na- 
ture, between  the  divine  and  the  human 
survive,  it  seems  as  though  God  were 
still  in  his  heavens,  and,  even  yet,  "all's 
well  with  the  world." 

GRAHAM  TAYLOR. 


COOPERATION  IN  COOPERSBURG 

By  Edmund  deS.  Brunner.     Mission- 

ary   Education    Movement.      95    pp. 

Price  $.50;  by  mail  of  THE   SURVEY 

$.57. 

Ever  since  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  missionaries 
of  the  Moravian 
Church  have  been  go- 
ing out  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  Graduates 
of  the  Moravian 
Theological  Seminary 
in  Bethlehem  have 
considered  it  a  dis- 
tinction rather  than  a 
hardship  to  be  sent 


What  Lies 

Around 
the  Corner 


to  Alaska  or  Nicaragua  or  the  Hima- 
layas. From  childhood  these  students 
have  been  accustomed  to  thinking  of 


themselves  as  citizens  of  the  world. 
Could  anything,  then,  be  more  disap- 
pointing to  a  young  man  with  such  a 
background  and  training  than  to  be 
given  a  charge  only  ten  miles  away 
from  home  and,  of  all  places,  at  Coopers- 
burg? 

One  who  has  not  lived  in  Bethlehem 
can  not  appreciate  just  what  Coopers- 
burg  used  to  mean  to  Bethlehemites.  It 
simply  did  not  count.  It  had  only  about 
seven  hundred  people.  All  the  good 
trains  between  Philadelphia  and  Bethle- 
hem showed  nothing  but  a  cloud  of  dust 
to  the  wooden  box  of  a  station,  with 
yellow  paint  fast  peeling  away,  that 
bore  the  name  of  Coopersburg.  Indeed, 
Coopersburg's  only  function  was  to  pro- 
vide chicken  and  waffle  suppers  for 
sleighing  parties  that  in  return  exhibited 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  mind  the 
latest  fashions  in  gaiety  as  practised  in 
the  big  town — fifty  times  larger  than 
Coopersburg — from  which  they  came. 

It  was  to  this  Coopersburg,  instead 
of  to  Africa  or  Australia,  that  Mr. 
Brunner  was  sent.  An  ordinary  fellow 
would  have  felt  his  life  to  be  blighted 
for  ever.  This  young  man,  however, 
found  here  a  quest  worthy  of  his 
knighthood.  What  he  did  was  to  so- 
cialize the  town,  fill  it  with  civic  spirit 
and  make  it  a  wide-awake,  progressive, 
rural  center. 

Coopersburg  is  98  per  cent  Pennsyl- 
vania-German .  .  .  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania-German, though  a  good  busi- 
ness man,  is  the  superlative  of  all  con- 
servatives. "I  mind  my  business  and  I 
want  other  people  to  mind  theirs"  is 
typical  of  his  attitude.  Mr.  Brunner 
found  a  total  lack  of  cooperation  among 
the  church  people,  an  absence  of  recrea- 
tion facilities  in  the  town,  no  plan  for 
the  material  development  of  the  place, 
and  no  opportunity  for  the  young  people 
in  business  or  otherwise — in  other 
words,  a  typical  rural  problem. 

His  remedy  was  the  organization  of 
a  neighborhood  association.  Applying 
the  principles  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey, 
the  association  made  a  survey  of  the 
economic,  social,  and  religious  life  of 
Coopersburg.  With  the  information  thus 
gained  as  a  platform,  the  association 
began  a  campaign  of  improvement. 
It  had  discovered  a  lack  of  houses; 
therefore  it '  started  a  building  and 
loan  association  and  soon  new  homes 
were  under  construction.  A  town  or- 
chestra and  glee  club  were  organized; 
a  baseball  field  and  tennis  courts  were 
built;  lectures  and  musical  entertain- 
ments of  various  kinds  were  held;  a 
town  song  composed  and  a  town  motto 
chosen.  A  promise  of  a  new  station  was 
obtained  from  the  railroad;  electric 
lights  were  installed  in  the  public  school 
building  which  the  Neighborhood  As- 
sociation now  uses  as  its  center.  Plans 
were  made  for  the  erection  of  a  neigh- 
borhood house  and  the  development  of  a 
village  park.  A  fight  against  billboard 
advertising  was  begun.  Members  of  the 
various  churches  were  brought  together 
in  union  meetings  and  now  there  is  in 
Coopersburg  a  real  spirit  of  cooperation. 

Coopersburg  recognizes  that  it  is  a 
rural  village,  not  a  factory  town,  and 
that  its  future  lies  in  becoming  a  ship- 
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ping  center  for  the  farmers  who  have 
produce  to  send  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. Thus,  when  a  number  of  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  learning  of  the 
progressive  spirit  in  Coopersburg,  in- 
quired about  the  possibility  of  establish- 
ing themselves  there,  they  were  given 
no  encouragement.  Instead,  the  Neigh- 
borhood Association  decided  to  strength- 
en the  industries  already  in  the  town. 
One  on  the  verge  of  failure  was  re- 
organized and  is  now  doing  more  busi- 
ness than  ever  before  and  is  employing 
more  men. 

The  change  that  has  come  upon  Coop- 
ersburg  has  also  changed  the  attitude  of 
its  big  neighbors,  Bethlehem  and  Allen- 
town.  Their  newspapers  are  telling 
their  readers  what  they  could  do  for 
their  cities  if  they  would  only  follow  the 
example  of  Coopersburg. 

Cooperation  in  Coopersburg  is  Mr. 
Brunner's  account  of  what  happened  in 
that  town  while  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Moravian  church  there.  Social  work- 
ers and  ministers,  engaged  in  rural 
work,  will  find  the  book  to  be  a  simple, 
straightforward,  devoutly  written  story 
showing  what  can  be  accomplished  to- 
ward socializing  a  village.  But  they 
must  not  expect  to  get  from  the 
book  any  idea  of  Mr.  Brunner's  part  in 
this  work.  For  that  they  must  trust  to 
this  review  and  to  those  who  know  at 
first  hand  what  this  young  clergyman 
has  done. 

S. 
THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  BY  LAW 

A  Survey  of  Its  Status  in  Countries 
Where  Such  Legislation  Has  Been  En- 
acted. Issued  by  the  National  Civic 
Federation  Minimum  Wage  Commis- 
sion July  1,  1916,  New  York  city.  49 
pp.  Price  $1.00  post  paid. 

This  ambitious  title  generously  covers 
a  pamphlet  of  49  pages,  of  which  25  com- 
prise the  report  of  Alexander  J.  Porter, 
chairman  of  the  commission,  and  the  re- 
mainder sets  forth  a  careful  statement 
by  Marie  L.  Obenauer,  formerly  head 
of  the  women's  division  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  is  that  we  have 
little  data  as  to  the  practical  effect  of 
minimum  wage  legislation.  This  is  de- 
plorably true,  for  the  war  has  dislo- 
cated industry  in  Europe,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
postponed  until  after  the  election  its  de- 
cision in  the  Oregon  minimum  wage  case 
which  has  been  pending  before  it  since 
December  17,  1914,  when  Justice  Bran- 
deis  appeared  as  counsel  with  the  attor- 
ney general  of  Oregon  in  behalf  of  the 
law. 

In  both  hemispheres  the  result  has  been 
delay  in  extending  minimum  wage  leg- 
islation. Our  Supreme  Court  has  been 
as  effective  to  this  end  as  the  European 
war. 

The  constructive  proposal  toward 
which  the  Civic  Federation  report  leads, 
is  that  a  joint  investigation  should  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  covering 
virtually  the  whole  vast  field  of  the  wage 


labor  of  women  and  minors. 

Unhappily  for  this  proposal,  such  an 
investigation,  made  at  this  time,  would 
not  command  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple concerned.  The  valuable  women's 
division  in  the  federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  administratively  created  by 
Commissioner  Charles  P.  Neill  (with 
Miss  Obenauer  at  its  head),  has  been 
completely  wrecked.  Its  work  has 
stopped.  Miss  Obenauer  has  resigned. 
Several  competent  women  asked  in  turn 
to  serve  as  her  successor  have  declined 
the  appointment  after  informing  them- 
selves of  the  situation  existing  in  the 
bureau. 

Not  until  a  women's  division  is  created 
by  law  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  co- 
equal with  the  present  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  with  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, would  an  investigation  such  as  that 
proposed  by  the  Civic  Federation  be 
feasible  or  valuable. 

Meanwhile  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  can  hardly  be  deferred  be- 
yond another  full  year.  Thereafter  the 
states  can,  if  the  decision  be  favorable, 
proceed  to  gather  data  through  wage 
commissions  of  their  own. 

If,  however,  the  decision  should  be  ad- 
verse, the  next  step  will  be  no  mere 
official,  departmental  inquiry,  but  a  na- 
tion-wide, determined  movement  to 
change  the  constitution  and  the  court: 

For  no  industrial,  democratic  republic 
can  endure  in  which  growing  masses  of 
men  and  women  are  unable  by  their 
labor  to  maintain  themselves  in  health 
and  frugal  decency. 

FLORENCE  KELLEY. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION 

By  Carl  H.  Mote.  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 351  pp.  Price  $1.50;  postpaid 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.60. 

Compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  labor  disputes 
is  doomed  to  failure  in 
those  countries  which 
have  not  as  yet  recog- 
nized labor's  primal 
demands.  This  is  the 
conclusion  arrived  at 
by  Mr.  Mote,  follow- 
ing his  investigation 
into  the  workings  of 
this  device  in  America, 
Europe  and  Austral- 
asia. 

"Conciliation  and  arbitration,"  he  de- 
clares, "offer  no  permanent  relief.  They 
do  not  presume  to  deal  with  industrial 
problems  at  their  source.  They  merely 
temper  the  harshness  of  contending 
forces.  .  .  .  For  the  present,  trade 
agreements  are  substantially  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  satisfactory  method  of 
avoiding  strikes  and  lockouts.  .  .  . 
Neither  voluntary  nor  compulsory  arbi- 
tration will  work  with  any  conspicuous 
degree  of  success  in  this  country  until 
the  worker  has  been  set  free  economical- 
ly; until  he  is  given  a  compelling  voice 
against  his  employer  as  to  his  wages, 
hours  and  working  conditions. 
One  important  reason  why  compulsory 
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arbitration  should  succeed  in  New  Zea- 
land and  fail  elsewhere  is  the  strong  or- 
ganization of  New  Zealand  working  peo- 
ple." 

In  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Mote  contends,  the 
question  of  the  recognition  of  the  union 
was  settled  long  before  compulsory  ar- 
bitration became  a  fact.  This  recogni- 
tion removed  one  of  the  greatest  bones 
of  contention  which  labor  in  this  country 
has  had  to  face  and  makes  satisfactory 
arbitration  less  difficult  of  achievement. 

The  author  rightly  takes  the  view  that 
"social  conditions  among  the  workers  de- 
termine largely  the  success  or  failure  of 
conciliation."  He  therefore  deals  in  the 
various  countries  not  only  with  the  ma- 
chinery for  arbitration  and  conciliation, 
but  also  with  innumerable  facts  portray- 
ing the  housing,  wage  and  other  condi- 
tions of  the  workers,  the  legal  status  of 
their  unions,  the  history  of  their  strug- 
gle for  larger  rights,  etc. 

This  attempt  of  Mr.  Mote  to  give  a 
proper  background  in  labor  conditions  to 
the  question  of  industrial  arbitration  is 
a  laudable  one,  as  adequate  social  solu- 
tions can  never  be  reached  by  concentrat- 
ing one's  entire  attention  on  detached 
industrial  facts.  However,  the  facts 
that  make  up  this  background  are  not 
marshalled  in  as  consecutive  and  convinc- 
ing a  manner  as  may  be  expected.  The 
book  gives  too  much  the  impression  of 
a  mere  cataloging  of  interesting  data. 
The  real  significance  of  this  data,  as 
far  as  the  development  of  the  main  thesis 
oi  the  book  is  concerned,  does  not  stand 
out.  And  there  is  no  convincing  proof 
that  the  conclusions  reached  are  the  only 
logical  deductions  from  the  facts  set 
forth. 

Some  of  Mr.  Mote's  many  excur- 
sions into  economic  theory,  furthermore, 
show  a  lack  of  careful  thought.  His 
description  of  the  Socialist  point  of  view, 
for  instance,  is  far  from  accurate. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  fur- 
nishes a  vast  amount  of  information  on 
industrial  agreements  not  found  else- 
where and  brings  home  the  fact  that  in- 
dustrial peace  cannot  be  brought  about 
by  the  mere  creation  of  a  new  mechan- 
ism within  an  unjust  social  order — that 
something  more  fundamental  is  required. 
HARRY  W.  LAIDI.ER. 

BUSINESS  EMPLOYMENTS 

By  Frederick  J.  Allen.  Ginn  and 
Company.  218  pp.  Price  $1 ;  by  mail 
of  THE  SURVEY  $1.09. 

INDUSTRIAL    AND    VOCATIONAL    EDUCA- 
TION 

By  S.  H.  Comings,  Christopher  Pub- 
lishing House.  191  pp.  Price  $1.25; 
by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $1.33. 

The  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  furnish  in- 
formation for  voca- 
tion counsellors, 
teachers  and  pupils 
regarding  the  oppor- 
tunities for  employ- 
ment and  advance- 
ment in  business.  Un- 
der the  general  term 
"business",  are  in- 
cluded the  business  of 
manufacture,  the  busi- 
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ness  of  trade  or  merchandizing,  and  the 
business  of  finance.  The  volume  is  the 
result  of  several  years  investigation, 
while  the  author  is  peculiarly  fitted  for 
his  task  because  of  his  connection  with 
the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau,  through 
which  he  has  secured  his  facts. 

The  reader  will  gain  impressions  re- 
garding business  which  are  not  com- 
monly held  by  those  who  observe  it  from 
the  outside.  The  merchandizing  fea- 
tures of  manufacturing  are  fully  discus- 
sed. Characteristics  necessary  for  suc- 
cess in  various  lines  of  industry  are 
noted  minutely,  and  the  importance  of 
personality  and  the  advantages  of  an 
appropriate  education  are  indicated 
clearly. 

The  modern  department  store  is  taken 
as  a  typical  example  of  trade  or- 
ganized as  a  complex  phase  of  business 
life.  Especial  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
importance  in  trade  of  the  master  mind 
which  directs  every  detail  of  organiza- 
tion, and  of  the  buyers  and  heads  of  de- 
partments. This  reveals  certain  oppor- 
tunities which  exist  in  business  apart 
from  mere  salesmanship. 

Valuable  statements  are  made  regard- 
ing the  conditions  of  service  in  the  de- 
partment store  organization;  the  hours 
required;  the  wages  earned;  the  pre- 
ponderance of  one  sex;  the  relatively 
small  percentage  of  those  who  advance 
in  position  and  responsibility. 

On  the  whole  it  should  be  said  that 
Mr.  Allen  has  produced  a  valuable  con- 
tribution, both  because  of  the  specific 
information  which  he  has  given  and  be- 
cause the  method  employed  is  indicative 
of  what  may  be  done  for  other  kinds  of 
occupations. 

Mr.  Comings'  volume  presents  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  introduction  into 
our  public  •  school  system  of  self-sup- 
porting industrial  schools  and  colleges. 
It  is  held  that  the  proper  coordination  of 
productive  labor  and  constructive 
thought  is  a  fundamental  principle 
which  must  be  followed  in  developing 
a  democratic  school  system. 

The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  prac- 
tical people  of  the  United  States  will  de- 
mand a  new  type  of  college  and  uni- 
versity, and  that  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  such  institutions  will  come  from 
progressive  educators.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  conservatism  and  egotism 
of  educators  generally  stand  in  the  way 
of  this  desirable  end.  Among  other  fea- 
tures the  book  recommends  guiding  and 
building  upon  the  play  instinct ;  uphold- 
ing emulation:  minimizing  competition; 
adjusting  the  methods  to  the  mentality 
of  the  several  pupils;  a  rational  change 
from  mental  to  physical  labor  to  con- 
serve the  health  and  life  of  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils:  carrying  the  school  away 
from  the  congested  districts  into  the 
suburbs ;  the  establishment  of  farm  and 
garden  work  in  all  industrial  schools. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  establishment 
of  such  self-supporting  schools  and  col- 
leges is  no  more  visionary  and  Utopian 
than  was  the  vision  of  our  fathers  when 
they  first  proposed  a  free  public  school 
system. 

The  book  must  be  classed  as  inspira- 
tional rather  than  informational.  It 
sets  forth  an  ideal  philosophy  of  uni- 


versal education  rather  than  a  practical 
program  for  accomplishing  the  reforma- 
tion of  our  present-day,  tradition-bound 
public  school  system.  It  could  be  read, 
with  great  value  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, by  those  whose  major  interests  lie 
in  the  direction  of  higher  education,  and 
who,  therefore,  are  prone  to  overlook 
the  educational  needs  of  the  majority  of 
our  public  school  children. 

FRANK  M.  LEAVITT. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CLARA  BARTON 

By  Percy  H.  Epler.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  438  pp.  Price  $2.50;  by 
mail  of  THE  SURVEY  $2.66. 

Whether  or  not  we 
believe  that  Clara 
Barton  is  "our  great- 
national  heroine,"  or 
"the  greatest  humani- 
tarian the  world  has 
ever  known,"  we  can 
agree  that  Mr.  Epler 
has  written  an  inter- 
esting book  in  his 
Life  of  Clara  Barton. 
.  He  has  used  many  of 
her  own  letters  and 
succeeded  in  his  plan  to  give  the  book 
"the  force  of  an  autobiography." 

Clara  Barton  was  over  90  years  old 
when  she  died  in  1912,  but  had  a  re- 
markably clear  and  vigorous  mind  up  to 
the  very  last.  Into  that  90  years  were 
packed  most  unusual  experiences.  In 
eighteen  years  of  teaching,  the  timid 
country  girl  found  herself,  developed  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  gained  self  control. 
Mr.  Epler  describes  vividly  her  many 
activities  in  the  Civil  War,  her  follow- 
ing the  armies,  nursing  the  wounded, 
pointing  out  abuses  to  the  government 
and  outlining  the  remedy.  Throughout, 
she  was  practical,  resourceful  and  cour- 
ageous. 

Miss  Barton  was  abroad  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  assisted  the 
Germans  in  their  relief  work  at  Strass- 
burg,  Metz,  Sedan,  Paris  and  other 
French  cities  which  had  undergone  the 
horrors  of  the  siege.  Her  service  in 
bringing  the  Red  Cross  to  the  United 
States,  getting  the  government  to  recog- 
nize it,  her  long  years  as  national  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Red  Cross  through 
war  and  disaster,  are  vividly  portrayed. 
Mr.  Epler  sometimes  is  betrayed  by  his 
intense  admiration  for  Miss  Barton  in- 
to exaggeration  which  inevitably  weak- 
ens as  when  he  describes  her  character,  , 
"the  greatest  an  American  woman  has 
yet  produced." 

His  description  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  1905  is  generally 
fair.  It  is  correct  in  defining  the  con- 
troversy as  essentially  a  "conflict  be- 
tween two  systems" — one,  centralization 
of  all  power  in  one  person,  one  pocket- 
book  for  relief  funds  and  personal  funds, 
little  accounting;  and  the  other  a  mod- 
ern business  system  with  strict  account- 
ing to  the  public  for  everything  con- 
tributed by  the  public  and  nothing  di- 
verted from  the  specific  object  for  which 
it  was  given.  When,  however,  he  also 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion, "disfavor  with  a  temporary  and 
passing  administration,"  he  is  untrue  to 
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the  facts.  The  book  is  a  much  better 
one  than  might  have  been  expected  when 
we  remember  how  bitter  many'  of  Miss 
Barton's  intimates  were  over  the  "con- 
gressional inquiry";  but  it  is  not  the 
whole  story. 

Clara  Barton  in  founding  the  Red 
Cross  in  the  United  States  rendered  a 
service  which  gives  her  an  honored 
name  in  history.  In  ninety  years  of  de- 
votion to  humanity,  she  won  the  undying 
affection  of  humanity.  That  she  made 
some  serious  mistakes,  her  biographer 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  recognize.  In 
the  promised  collection  of  letters,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  published 
all  the  letters  in  existence.  If  all  do 
not  make  her  out  "an  angel,"  all  will 
testify  to  a  very  remarkable  and  useful 
career. 

JOHN  VAN  SCHAICK. 

MINIMUM  RATES  IN  THE  BOXMAKING 
INDUSTRY:  Studies  in  the  Minimum 
Wage.  Under  the  Trade  Board  Act  of 
1909,  III. 

By  M.  E.  Bulkley.  The  Ratan  Tata 
Foundation,  University  of  London :  G. 
Bell  &  Son,  Ltd.  95  pp.  Price  85 
cents;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY  92 
cents. 

This  modest  little 
volume  of  less  than 
100  pages  is  the  third 
in  the  series  of  stud- 
ies of  the  actual  work- 
ing of  minimum  wage 
legislation  of  which 
the  two  earlier  issues 
dealt  with  chain-mak- 
ing and  with  the 
tailoring  industry. 
The  period  covered 
by  the  study  is  brief, 
extending  only  from  April  27,  1910,  to 
July,  1914,  the  former  being  the  date 
of  the  "Regulations  by  Board  of  Trade 
establishing  a  Trade  Board  for  making 
boxes  in  Great  Britain."  Publication 
seems  to  have  been  delayed  by  the  war. 
The  method  followed  is  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  investigations,  but  the 
results  are  somewhat  different.  The 
substance  of  the  introduction  is  com- 
pressed into  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  minimum  wage,  at  any  rate  as 
applied  hitherto,  is  a  much  less  drastic 
measure  than  its  critics — or  even  its  ad- 
vocates— sometimes  seem  to  suppose. 
While  it  protects  the  worst  paid  work- 
ers against  exploitation,  it  does  little  to 
alter  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The 
mere  fact  that  it  is  a  minimum  means 
that  it  has  but  a  slight  effect  on  the 
better  paid  districts  of  the  industry,  and 
the  real  criticism  to  be  brought  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  Box-making,  as 
of  the  Tailoring,  trade  board  is,  not 
that  it  has  fixed  the  minimum  rates  too 
high,  but  that  it  has  fixed  them  consid- 
erably below  what  many  employers  were 
already  paying  without  difficulty  before 
the  Trade  Board  was  established." 

Coming  from  the  leading  English  au- 
thority on  minimum  wage  legislation,  R. 
H.  Tawney,  this  statement  bears  in  an 
enlightening  way  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  wage 
legislation  in  this  country.  The  Massa- 
chusetts law  prescribes  consideration  of 
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the  financial  state  of  the  industry,  fol- 
lowing the  English  precedent.  The 
Oregon  law,  on  the  contrary,  starts  from 
the  postulate  that  industry  must  main- 
tain the  workers  in  health  and  frugal 
decency.  The  warning  of  the  author  as 
to  current  English  experience  in  the 
paper-box-making  industry,  therefore, 
gives  the  present  study  permanent  im- 
portance for  American  readers. 

A  second  observation  significant  for 
us  is  that  trade  union  organization  has 
not,  as  in  the  trades  previously  studied, 
been  effectively  stimulated.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  British  Paper  Box 
Manufacturers'  Federation  was  formed 
in  1910,  and  a  federation  for  Scotland 


followed. 

Finally,  the  increased  efficiency  of 
both  employers  and  workers  which  was 
found  in  the  chain  and  the  garment  in- 
dustries is  conspicuously  present  in  the 
paper-box  trade  even  in  the  short  period 
covered  by  the  present  study. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  ordered  a  reargument  of  the 
minimum  wage  case  which  has  been 
pending  before  it  since  December,  1914. 
This  case  arose  in  the  paper-box  in- 
dustry, and  the  present  study  is  timely 
as  a  part  of  the  new  material  which  will 
be  laid  before  the  court  in  support  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  Oregon  statute. 
FLORENCE  KELLEY. 
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POLISH  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  American  Com- 
mittee of  Polish  Social  Workers  is 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  all  Polish 
social  workers  or  those  interested  in  so- 
cial work  among  the  Poles  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Will  they 
kindly  communicate  with  me? 

THADDEUS  SLESZYNSKI. 
[Secretary  American  Committee 
of  Polish  Social  Workers.] 
2026  Haddon  Ave.,  Chicago. 

A  GIFT 

To  THE  EDITOR:  We  have  on  hand 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  last  year-books 
of  this  association.  As  the  new  year- 
books will  soon  be  in  preparation,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  distribute  these 
old  ones  wherever  they  will  do  good.  If 
you  know  of  any  civic  associations  or 
commercial  clubs  that  would  find  them 
useful  and  will  send  me  the  names  I 
shall  be  glad  to  mail  them  the  books 
without  charge. 

E.  FRED  EASTMAN. 

[Secretary     Matinecock     Neighborhood 
Association.] 

Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 

PROHIBITION  AFTER  THE 
WAR 

To  THE  EDITOR:  A  memorial  to  the 
government  in  England  calling  for  na- 
tional prohibition  during  the  war  and  for 
six  months  after  it,  has  been  signed  by 
the  following  writers :  H.  G.  Wells,  John 
Masefield,  Austin  Dobson,  Marie  Corelli, 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford.  Arnold  Bennett, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Hall  Caine,  J.  Holland 
Rose,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Sir  E.  Ray 
Lankester,  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  and  others. 

The  memorial  begins  thus: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  being  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  waste 
and  of  utilizing  fully  the  moral  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  nation,  and  being 
convinced  that  the  present  enormous  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  drink  is  the  most 


dangerous  enemy  of  national  efficiency, 
health  and  economy,  hereby  urge  his 
majesty's  government  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture,  import,  export  and  common 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  during  the 
war  and  for  six  months  after." 

In  France,  by  order  of  the  minister 
of  commerce  and  posts,  a  poster  has 
been  placed  in  every  post  office  calling 
for  perpetual  prohibition.  The  poster 
comes  from  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Alcohol  of  which  M.  Ray- 
mond Poincare  is  president.  It  is  head- 
ed "The  Alarm!"  and  declares  that 
drink  decimates  France  even  more  than 
the  "criminal  Kaiser."  It  cries  out  with 
French  emotion  that  the  "cordials  of 
your  fathers  produce  mad  men,  con- 
sumption, ricketts,  bad  hearts,  bad  livers, 
criminals,"  and  begs  France  to  demand 
the  total  suppression  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. 

E.  TILTON. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  STATISTICS 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Under  the  title  Un- 
employment: A  New  Method  of  Gath- 
ering Statistics,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries 
has  published  a  short  report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Statistics  of.  the  State 
Committee  on  Unemployment  (April, 
1916)  on  an  investigation  conducted  by 
it,  with  the  aid  of  the  state  commissioner 
of  labor,  in  November,  1915.  Briefly, 
the  method  adopted  was  that  of  sending 
out  to  selected  employers  (the  report 
does  not  say  how  many)  an  official  re- 
quest for  the  number  of  males,  females, 
and  minors  of  both  sexes  employed  on 
full  time  and  on  part  time  during  the 
pay  period  nearest  November  1,  and  the 
"largest  number  employed  at  any  one 
time  during  the  year  on  approximate 
date" — this  for  1915  and,  retrospectively, 
for  1914  and  1913. 

The  committee  has  made  one  more 
of  the  many  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain 
reliable  unemployment  statistics  by  short 
cuts.  The  blank  gives  no  definition  of 
"part  time"  and,  while  it  asks  for  a 


statement  of  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  carried  on,  provides  no  space  for 
this  purpose.  The  question  concerning 
the  largest  number  employed  at  any  or.e 
time  during  the  year,  it  is  admitted,  was 
widely  misunderstood.  Yet  replies  to 
this  question  are  scheduled  and  are 
made  the  basis  of  the  alleged  unemploy- 
ment percentages  which,  in  fact,  are  the 
difference  in  the  number  employed  on 
November  1  and  this  "largest"  number. 

While  it  might  be  possible  with  an  in- 
telligent system  of  "sampling"  particul- 
lar  trades  and  industries  to  secure  fig- 
ures which,  though  not  accurate  in  them- 
selves, have  a  certain  value  in  compari- 
son, no  such  claim  can  be  made  for  the 
method  here  adopted.  We  do  not  know 
how  near  the  date  of  the  reported  maxi- 
mum employment  is  to  that  of  the  census 
taken,  nor  how  large  a  proportion  of  the 
margin  employed  by  the  reporting  firms 
on  the  former  but  not  on  the  latter  date 
are  likely  to  have  found  other  employ- 
ment. 

We  do  not  even  know  how  the  thirty 
manufacturing  firms  in  Boston  and  the 
twenty-one  outside  of  Boston,  employing 
between  them  9,790  men,  3,084  women, 
and  842  minors  on  November  1,  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  different  industrial 
groups.  They  may  not  be  wholly  repre- 
sentative, and  the  figures  furnished  by 
them  may  not  even  be  comparable  within 
the  limited  field  they  cover  with  those 
of  firms  whose  returns  for  the  two  pre- 
vious years  are  tabulated. 

In  fairness,  it  should  be  added  that  it 
was  the  intention  to  follow  up  this  in- 
quiry by  a  similar  census  three  times  a 
year.  But  even  if  this  were  done,  we 
fail  to  see  how  the  material  thus  gath- 
ered could  be  of  use  in  relief  work 
which,  for  some  reason  not  explained 
and  difficult  to  imagine,  the  committee 
states  "investigators  should  always  have 
chiefly  in  mind". 

The  trouble  with  tabulations  such  as 
these  is  not  so  much,  as  the  authors  say, 
"that  they  are  not  compiled  in  time  to 
help  the  situation",  but  that  they  are  apt 
to  be  misleading  and  that,  by  giving  those 
interested  in  employment  problems  a 
false  sense  of  knowing  the  essential 
facts,  they  weaken  the  public  pressure 
behind  the  movement  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  more  adequate  machinery  for 
gauging  the  labor  market. 

New  York  city.  B"  LASKER' 

A  REVIEWER  CRITICIZED 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  surprised  that 
the  editor's  blue  pencil  did  not  interfere 
to  save  the  reviewer  of  Counter  Cur- 
rents from  himself,  instead  of  permit- 
ting his  ungenerous  reference  to  the  au- 
thor of  The  Promised  Land  to  go 
through.  I  am  sure  it  was  an  oversight. 

Is  it  possible  that  both  Agnes  Reppli- 
er  and  her  reviewer  do  not  realize  that 
they  alone  must  suffer  from  the  short- 
sighted expression  of  their  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  that  gifted  author  who  is 
referred  to,  in  that  SURVEY  review  of 
August  12,  as  "that  female  immigrant 
whose  writings  have  made  America 
famous"?  Evidently  they  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  measure  of  one  person's 
appreciation  of  another1  is  the  measure 
of  that  person's  character. 
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Who  does  not  love  dear  old  Dr.  Hale 
the  better  for  his  generous  apprecia- 
tion of  the  eminent  French  divine 
Athanase  Coquerel?  Dr.  Hale  said  of 
him,  ''He  is  called  conceited;  but  I  don't 
think  I  saw  it.  It  is  absurd  for  a  public 
man  like  him  to  pretend  he  is  nobody." 
I  am  sure  we  would  all  rate  Miss  Reppli- 
er  and  her  reviewer  higher,  had  they 
shown  themselves  equally  appreciative 
and  large-hearted. 

BLANCHE  WATSON. 

Sheffield,  Mass. 


JOTTINGS 


Sixteen  students  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  have  organized  to  kill  mosqui- 
toes. Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  W. 
Howard  of  the  state  farm,  they  will  go  to 
work  in  Minneapolis,  applying  practical 
methods  of  mosquito  extermination — 
draining,  oiling  and  general  clear-up — over 
an  area  of  about  eight  square  miles. 


The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  ap- 
pointed Prof.  Scott  H.  Goodnight  dean  of 
men.  to  look  after  the  social  life  and  ac- 
tivities of  male  students  outside  the  class- 
room— clubs,  publications,  living  condi- 
tions and  social  life  in  general.  In  many 
respects  his  work  will  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  dean  of  women. 


The  Boston  City  Council  has  passed  an 
ordinance  that  will  give  the  city  police 
court  a  medical  department  and  psychologic 
laboratory.  All  offenders  will  pass,  through 
this  department,  the  verdict  of  which  as  to 
their  mental  condition  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced. Dr.  Victor  V.  Anderson  is  ap- 
pointed as  head. 


The  Bureau  of  Applied  Economics  of 
Washington  and  Philadelphia,  of  which  W. 
Jett  Lauck  is  director,  announces  a  new 
department  of  "effective  counsel  and  train- 
ed assistance  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  employment  of 
women  or  children."  It  will  be  in  charge 
of  Marie  L.  Obenauer  and  Bertha  von 
der  Nienburg. 


By  the  will  of  Margaret  H.  Watson,  the 
sum  of  $2,400,000  is  left  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  D.  T.  Watson  Home  for 
Crippled  Children  at  Sunny  Hill,  near 
Leetsdale,  Pa.  The  gift  comprises  the 
entire  estate  left  her  by  her  husband. 
David  T.  Watson.  Although  primarily 
for  physically  incapacitated  children,  the 
home  is  open  to  all  "destitute,  poor,  white 
female  children  between  the  ages  of  3 
and  16." 

The  gift  of  a  friend  has  enabled  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League.  105  east  22 
street.  New  York  city,  to  reprint  and  send 
free  for  educational  purposes,  the  brief  in 
defense  of  the  Oregon  ten-hour  case  be- 
fore the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  brief  brings  down  to  date  the  liter- 
ature of  fatigue  as  applied  to  industry 
and  covers  the  physical,  economic  and 
social  aspects  of  regulation  of  hours  of 
labor  for  both  women  and  men. 


have  submitted  to  investigations  within 
the  last  ten  years  in  New  York  city,  and 
many  of  them  more  than  once.  A  biblio- 
graphy of  these  investigations  has  been 
compiled  by  Henriette  R.  Walter  and  is- 
sued jointly  as  a  ten-cent  pamphlet  by  the 
Committee  for  Vocational  Scholarships 
of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement  and  the 
Committee  on  Women's  Work  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation. 


The  Association  of  Industrial  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  has  been  organized  by  the 
doctors  in  the  industrial  field  to  promote  a 
more  general  understanding  of  the  purposes 
and  results  of  medical  care  of  employes,  to 
foster  the  study  and  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  industrial  medicine,  and  to 
unite  into  one  organization  all  physicians  in 
this  field.  The  association  has  250  charter 
members.  Its  officers  are :  president,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Schereschewsky  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service;  secretary-treasurer, 
Dr.  Harry  E.  Mock  of  Chicago. 


To  serve  as  a  clearing-house  for  health 
work  in  Illinois,  the  Illinois  Public  Health 
and  Welfare  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized. The  new  association  will  "aim  to 
bring  together  into  one  working  unit  all 
organizations  in  the  state,  so  that  useless 
duplication  of  effort  may  be  avoided,  and 
the  people  brought  into  closer  relation  to 
.  .  .  all  public  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions working  for  the  conservation  of 
health  and  the  prevention  of  disease."  The 
president  is  Dr.  John  A.  Robison,  Michi- 
gan Boulevard  building,  Chicago. 


Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  has  reported 
to  Congress  on  all  charges  made  against 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  by  Congressman  William  S.  Bennet 
of  New  York  last  month.  Mr.  Wilson 
covers  familiar  ground  in  his  official  state- 
ment of  the  difficulties  of  using  Ellis  Island 
for  more  or  less  permanent  detention  of 
deportable  aliens  during  the  war,  reviews 
in  detail  the  various  "warrant"  cases  de- 
tained on  charges  of  immorality,  and  vari- 
ous other  matters.  The  report  has  been 
submitted  to  the  House  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  Congressman  Bennet's  inquiry 
resolution  be  laid  on  the  table. 


On  September  1  the  active  executive 
management  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
at  National  Headquarters  in  Washington 
passed  to  Eliot  Wadsworth,  of  Boston,  who 
has  been  elected  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  as  acting  chairman  to 
succeed  Major-General  Arthur  Murray, 
U.  S.  A.,  (retired),  resigned.  Mr.  Wads- 
worth  has  for  ten  years  been  a  member  of 
the  engineering  firm  of  Stone  and  Webster, 
of  Boston,  who  are  organizers,  constructors 
and  managers  of  public  service  corporations 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  served 
as  a  member' of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
War  Relief  Commission  in  1915  and  visited 
Europe  in  the  interest  of  the  Polish  Relief 
Commission,  later  becoming  director  gen- 
eral of  the  International  Commission  for 
the  Relief  of  Poland. 


Bread  and  buttons  and  perfumery  and 
tobacco  and  twenty-five  other  things  that 
it  takes  human  hands  to  make  or  to  do 


There  has  been  organized  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Houston  Foundation,  a  Texas 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy  which 
is  to  begin  its  first  year's  work  this  autumn 
in  Houston.  It  is  to  be  comprised  of  a 
closed  course  of  four  twenty-hour  classes 
in  the  principles  of  sociology,  principles  of 
economics,  practice  of  local  government, 
and  education  and  recreatioh ;  and  of  an 
open  course  of  lectures  in  social  service, 
designed  primarily  for  volunteer  workers, 
but  required  in  the  professional  course. 
These  courses,  it  is  planned,  shall  be  given 
by  leading  authorities  from  all  over  the 
country,  speaking  on  their  special  work. 


As  a  scheme  for  rewarding  faithful 
service  the  packing  house  of  Swift  and 
Company  of  Chicago  has  adopted  a  non- 
contributory  pension  system.  The  income 
from  a  $2,000,000  foundation  fund,  admin- 
istered by  a  pension  board  selected  by  the 
directors  will  be  used  for  the  purpose.  In 
commenting  on  the  plan  Louis  F.  Swift, 
president  of  the  company,  said :  "We  have 
made  it  possible  for  every  man  and  woman 
in  our  employ  to  provide  for  his  or  her 
old  age  simply  by  giving  efficient  work  and 
continuous  service.  It  has  been  the  aim  of 
Swift  and  Company  to  tie  its  employes  to 
itself  in  many  ways.  We  have  worked  to 
that  end  for  years  because  we  believe  that 
our  employes  become  more  valuable  to  us 
with  every  year  of  their  continued  service." 


Rules  for  Recovery  from  Tuberculosis, 
a  little  book  by  Dr.  Lawrason  Brown  of 
Saranac  Lake,  recently  revised  for  its  sec- 
ond edition,  is  chiefly  a  series  of  papers 
published  originally  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  written,  the  author  says, 
"to  help  patients  avoid  blunders".  Dr. 
Brown  tells  simply  and  in  a  delightfully 
whimsical  fashion,  of  the  why's  and  where- 
fore's of  certain  rules  of  the  "cure".  Never 
does  he  for  a  moment  underestimate  the 
seriousness  of  the  fight;  but  his  aim  is  to 
secure  the  intelligent,  unflagging  coopera- 
tion of  the  patient  by  this  frank  explana- 
tion of  scientific  facts.  [Lea  and  Febiger, 
$1.25;  by  mail  of  THE  SURVEY,  $1.32]. 


Helen  S.  Hartley  and  Isabelle  F.  Kell- 
man  have  recently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Iowa  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  as  field  workers.  Miss  Hart- 
ley was  for  a  number  of  years  superintend- 
ent of  a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  at  Ottawa, 
Illinois.  Last  spring  she  completed  the  one 
year  public  health  nursing  course  at  Teach- 
ers' College,  Columbia  University. 

Miss  Kellman  comes  to  her  work  from 
a  supervising  position  in  a  Des  Moines  hos- 
pital. She  gained  her  experience  in  train- 
ing under  Dr.  George  T.  Palmer  of  Spring- 
field, 111.,  president  of  the  Illinois  State 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis and  under  the  late  Dr.  Theodore  B. 
Sachs  in  Chicago. 


Caroline  J.  Gleason,  who  wrote  the  ar- 
ticle. For  Working  Women  in  Oregon,  ap- 
pearing in  THE  SURVEY  for  September  9. 
has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission.  Bertha 
Moores.  formerly  representative  of  the  em- 
ployes, has  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
commission  and  has  been  appointed  secre- 
tary to  succeed  Miss  Gleason.  The  va- 
cancy thus  created  on  the  commission  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Margaret 
Howatson,  cashier  in  the  Troy  Laundry  in 
Portland.  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission are  those  originally  appointed — A. 
M.  Smith,  representing  the  employers  and 
Father  E.  V.  O'Hara,  representing  the  pub- 
lic, who  is  chairman  of  the  commission. 


Four  social  workers  of  Cleveland  have 
been  nominated  by  the  Democrats  for  the 
state  Legislature.  Howell  Wright,  former 
superintendent  of  the  Cleveland  City  Hos- 
pital and  now  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Hospital  Council,  is  named  for  the  state 
Senate.  For  the  House  the  nominees  are 
T.  Alfred  Fleming,  who  was  secretary  to 
Harris  R.  Cooley  in  the  Baker  administra- 
tion ;  James  Reynolds,  former  superin- 
tendent of  the  County  Infirmary  on  the 
Warrensville  Farms;  and  George  Myers, 
former  city  dance  hall  inspector.  The  plat- 
form on  which  they  are  running  calls  for 
home  rule  in  taxation  and  a  more  equitable 
apportionment  of  state  taxes  collected  in 
cities :  a  minimum  wage  and  an  eight-hour 
day  for  women ;  and  "extension  of  work- 
men's compensation  law  to  employes  suf- 
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MAINE    PASSES    FIFTY-FOUR- 
HOUR  LAW 

WITH  public  attention  fixed  on  the 
political  significance  of  the  Maine 
election  there  was  little  general  knowl- 
edge of  a  measure  that  was  eagerly 
watched  by  thousands  of  wage-earners  in 
the  "Pine  Tree  State."  This  was  the 
fifty-four-hour  law  brought  up  for  a 
referendum  vote  at  the  general  election 
September  11  and  passed  by  a  vote  of 
about  a  four  to  one. 

The  act,  which  places  the  working 
hours  of  women  and  minors  in  factories, 
laundries  and  mercantile  establishments 
at  9  a  day  or  54  a  week  (excepting  at 
Christmas  and  Easter  holidays)  and 
which  prevents  the  night  work  of  minors, 
was  originally  passed  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  legislature  in  1914.  It  would 
have  become  law  about  July  1,  1915  if 
13,400  voters  of  Maine  had  not  invoked 
the  referendum  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution. There  were  cries  of  "fraud" 
from  the  labor  leaders  when  these  signa- 
tures were  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  their  authenticity  was  accepted 
and  Governor  Curtis,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  a  special  state-wide  vote,  fixed 
the  next  general  election  as  the  day  when 
all  the  voters  of  Maine  might  register 
their  opinion  on  the  measure. 

According  to  a  Maine  correspondent, 
although  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  endorsed  the  bill  "in  their 
campaigning  they  never  had  much  to  say 
about  it,  but  were  very  resentful  if  the 
opposite  party  accused  them  of  being 
against  it."  Its  real  champion  was,  of 
course,  organized  labor.  Banners  were 
carried  in  the  Labor  Day  parades  calling 
upon  people  to  "Remember  the  fifty-four- 
hour  law,"  literature  was  sent  out  by  the 
unions. 

The  activity  of  the  labor  advocates 
was  only  duplicated  by  the  opposition  of 
a  body  calling  itself  the  Maine  Indus- 
trial Expansion  Commission.  This  or- 
ganization carefully  concealed  the  iden- 
tity of  its  organizers  and  supporters,  but 
they  were  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
textile  interests.  One  man  wno  wrote 
asking  for  information  regarding  the 
Commission's  sponsors  received  word 
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from  W.  E.  Lawry  who  signed  all  liter- 
ature that  he  could  not  give  the  names. 
"They  are,"  he  added,  "honorable  and 
upright  citizens  of  Maine  who  shrink 
from  personal  abuse  and  threats  such  as 
have  been  heaped  upon  me." 

The  pamphlets  of  the  Commission  pic- 
tured all  the  calamities  which  would  be 
fall  the  workers  when  wages  were  re- 
duced by  a  cut  in  hours,  the  farmer  when 
purchasing  power  was  curbed  by  reduced 
wages,  and  the  employers  when  forced 
to  compete  under  such  a  law  with  manu- 
facturers in  other  states.  It  admonished 
the  latter  particularly  that  "Manufac- 
turers are  leaving  Massachusetts  every 
day  in  order  to  escape  unreasonable  and 
unjust  laws  which  say  they  'must'  or 
'must  not'  do  something.  Many  of  these 
employers  of  labor  are  coming  to  Maine. 
More  will  come  if  we  do  not  duplicate 
the  folly  of  our  neighboring  state  and  so 
harass  the  manufacturer  that  he  will  be 
compelled  to  move  on." 

The  recent  vote,  however,  shows  that 
the  overwhelming  verdict  of  Maine  is 
against  the  use  of  the  state  as  a  haven 
of  refuge  for  "persecuted"  manufactur- 


SHOP   EARLY! 

If  you  buy  a  Christmas  present, 

Buy  it  now ! 
If  it  be  for  prince  or  peasant, 

Buy  it  now ! 

Buy    it    early    in    November, 
Or  at  least  before  December; 
You'll  be  glad  if  you  remember — 

Buy  it  now! 

While  the  counters  stretch  before  you, 

Buy  it  now! 
While  there  are  no  crowds  to  bore  you, 

Buy  it  now ! 

Buy  before  the  air  is  stuffy, 
Buy  before  the  girls  are  huffy, 
Buy  while  things  are  fresh  and  fluffy — 

Buy  it  now ! 

Tarry  not  until  tomorrow, 

Buy  it  now ! 
Even  though  you  have  to  borrow, 

Buy  it  now! 

See  that  shop-girls  don't  have  reason 
To  abhor  the  Christmas  season; 
Put  a  conscience,  if  you  please,  on — 

Buy  it  now! 

A  verse  sent  out  in  mid-September  by  the 
Consumers  League  of  the  city  of  New  York. 


THE  CHARITIES  CONTRO- 
VERSY 

NEW  YORK'S  long  drawn  out 
charities  investigation  sloughed 
off  one  of  its  side  issues — and  by  that 
much  advanced  toward  a  conclusion — 
when  Justice  Greenbaum  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  last  week  dismissed  the 
various  charges  against  Robert  W.  Heb- 
berd,  the  late  Daniel  C.  Potter,  Father 
William  B.  Farrell  and  Mgr.  John  J. 
Dunn.  All  of  the  defendants  had  been 
charged  with  conspiracy  in  perverting 
and  obstructing  justice;  Farrell,  Potter 
and  Dunn  with  criminal  libel;  Hebberd 
with  perjury.  Justice  Greenbaum  points 
out  that,  sitting  as  he  did  as  a  commit- 
ting magistrate,  the  proceedings  became 
the  equivalent  of  a  trial  before  a  jury, 
and  the  outcome  an  acquittal. 

His  opinion,  filling  eight  columns, 
newspaper  length,  of  the  New  York  Law 
Journal,  might  be  described  as  a  clari- 
fying summary  of  the  whole  dispute  be- 
tween the  New  York  city  Department 
of  Public  Charities  and  the  state  Board 
of  Charities,  in  which  practically  all  of 
the  facts  urged  by  the  district  attorney 
at  the  instigation  of  Commissioner 
Kingsbury  were  found  true,  but  without 
penalty  because  they  were  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  examining  commis- 
sioner, or  because  they  were  criticisms 
of  a  public  official  and  therefore  legally 
"excused." 

Commissioner  Strong,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  appointed  by  Governor 
Whitman  to  investigate  the  state  Board 
of  Charities  and  other  public  agencies, 
following  the  complaint  of  Commissioner 
Kingsbury  that  private  institutions  to 
which  the  city  of  New  York  paid  large 
sums  for  the  care  of  orphans,  did  not 
maintain  proper  sanitary,  dietary  and  ed- 
ucational conditions,  although  they  were 
visited  and  favorably  reported  upon  by 
the  state  Board  of  Charities. 

In  the  midst  of  the  testimony  some 
pamphlets  over  the  signature  of  Father 
Farrell,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of 
Brooklyn,  attacked  the  motives  and  le- 
gality of  the  Strong  investigation.  A 
counter  pamphlet,  made  up  of  reproduc- 
tions of  newspaper  clippings  concerning 
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the  bad  conditions  in  institutions,  was  is- 
sued anonymously  by  Edward  A.  Moree, 
of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association, 
of  which  Homer  Folks  is  secretary. 
There  followed  other  Farrell  pamphlets 
attacking  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Folks,  Com- 
missioner Kingsbury  and  William  J.  Do- 
herty,  his  deputy,  who  is  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  was  brought  up  in  a  church 
orphanage.  The  story  got  around  that 
while  Father  Farrell  signed  the  pamph- 
lets, they  were  being  circulated  by  the 
diocesan  authorities  and  were  really 
written  by  Dr.  Potter,  the  former 
Baptist  minister,  who  as  an  agent  of 
the  controller's  office  in  earlier  admin- 
istrations, no  less  than  subsequently  as 
the  executive  of  an  association  of  pri- 
vate charitable  institutions,  had  looked 
after  their  interests  in  securing  public 
funds. 

When  Commissioner  Strong  subpoenaed 
witnesses  to  determine  these  points, 
Father  Farrell  refused  to  answer  many 
questions,  Dr.  Potter  could  not  be  found 
by  the  subpoena-servers  and  Mr.  Heb- 
berd,  secretary  of  the  state  Board  of 
Charities,  gave  testimony  that  seemed  in- 
credible to  the  other  side.  Shortly  after, 
the  city,  without  indicating  its  source, 
introduced  the  famous  wire-tapping  tes- 
timony in  which  telephone  messages 
taken  down  by  policemen  went  to  show 
that  Dr.  Potter  wrote  the  pamphlets; 
that  the  chancellor's  office  paid  for  them 
and  circulated  them  in  large  quantities; 
that  Dr.  Potter  deliberately  hid,  and  that 
Father  Farrell,  Monsignor  Dunn  and 
Secretary  Hebberd  kept  in  touch  with 
him  on  the  phone  in  the  interval. 

Commissioner  Strong  has  not  yet  made 
his  report ;  but  in  the  interval  since  he 
closed  the  taking  of  testimony,  a  succes- 
sion of  spectacular  developments  have 
kept  the  situation  tense:  the  indictment 
of  Commissioner  Kingsbury  and  his  coun- 
sel, William  H.  Hotchkiss,  by  a  grand 
jury  in  Brooklyn  on  wire-tapping 
charges; — further  inquiry  into  the  same 


by  the  Thompson  legislative  committee 
investigating  public  service  corporations ; 
—Mayor  Mitchel's  public  charges  of  con- 
spiracy against  his  administration  and 
against  disinterested  public  policy,  by  a 
group  of  his  co-religionists  (THE  SURVEY 
for  July  29)  ;  this  leading  to  the  pro- 
ceedings before  Justice  Greenbaum  (now 
ended), — the  attempted  suicide  of  one  of 
the  police  officers  of  the  wire-tapping 
squad,  as  result  of  his  failure  to  make  a 
skillful  demonstration  in  court,  and  of 
the  ostracism  which  had  been  meted  out 
to  his  family  by  co-religionists; — the 
sudden  and  unexplained  resignation  of 
Mr.  Hebberd  as  secretary  of  the  state 
Board  of  Charities,  which  he  had  held 
for  many  years;  and  the  death  from 
natural  causes  of  Dr.  Potter,  in  August, 
at  his  desk  in  his  office,  before  Justice 
Greenbaum's  opinion  had  dismissed  the 
last  of  many  official  and  unofficial  charges 
against  him. 

In  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the  law  and 
the  precedents,  Justice  Greenbaum  holds 
that  when  Commissioner  Strong  sub- 
poenaed witnesses  as  to  the  libelous 
pamphlets  he  went  beyond  the  authority 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  governor ; 
the  matter  being  beyond  his  jurisdic- 
tion, the  justice  therefore  held  that  the 
charge  against  all  of  the  defendants  of 
conspiracy  in  perverting  and  obstructing 
justice  could  not  lie. 

As  to  the  charge  of  criminal  libel 
against  Farrell,  Potter  and  Dunn,  he 
holds,  after  exhaustive  argument,  that 
they 

"were  not  issued  with  malice  or  crim- 
inal intent  and  hence  the  information 
charging  them  with  criminal  libel  must 
be  dismissed" — although  ".  .  .  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  [Farrell]  pamphlets 
contained  many  statements  which  in  a 
civil  action  would  be  regarded  as  matter 
of  law  libelous  per  se.  .  .  .  They  re- 
lated however  to  acts  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty. 
Many  of  the  defamatory  statements  in 
the  pamphlets  were  not  justified  so  far 
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as  the  evidence  adduced  upon  the  hear- 
ings shows.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
repeated  charges  of  unfairness  on  the 
part  of  Commissioner  Strong  ard  of  his 
anti-Catholic  animus." 

Going  on,  he  holds  that  the  defendants, 
drawing  their  information  from  news- 
paper reports  of  the  hearings — such  re- 
ports, by  way  of  comparison,  as  were 
reproduced  in  the  Moree  pamphlet — 
"were  inspired  to  publish  the  pamphlets 
in  question  by  a  feeling  of  duty  to  the 
Catholic  church,  of  which  they  were  con- 
spicuous members,  in  order  to  defend 
their  religious  institutions  against  what 
they  believed,  whether  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, were  wanton  attacks  upon  them." 

As  to  the  perjury  charge  against  Rob- 
ert W.  Hebberd,  the  opinion  holds  that 
"•  .  .  the  answers  given  by  this  de- 
fendant to  these  questions,  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  testimony 
of  the  police  officers  on  the  same  mat- 
ters, presented  issues  of  fact  upon  which 
a  jury  would  be  justified  in  finding  that 
Hebberd  wilfully  and  knowingly  testi- 
fied falsely  in  the  answers  given  by  him 
before  the  commissioner."  Nevertheless, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  libel  charges  above 
discussed,  Justice  Greenbaum  finds  that 
"the  alleged  perjurious  testimony"  was 
given  about  the  Farrell  pamphlets  which 
were  "not  material  to  the  investigation 
which  the  commissioner  was  empowered 
to  make.  .  .  .  Under  the  penal  law  the 
crime  of  perjury  could  not  be  established. 
The  information  against  Hebberd  must 
be  dismissed." 

WITH  one  of  the  fundamental  cleav- 
ages of  opinion  in  the  whole  chari- 
ties matter  Justice  Greenbaum  reckons 
throughout  his  opinion.  In  an  early  para- 
graph he  points  out  that  "diametrically 
opposing  views"  are  held  as  to 

"whether  what  is  known  as  the  insti- 
tutional system  of  caring  for  dependent 
children  now  prevailing  in  the  state  of 
New  York  is  undesirable  or  whether  it 
should  be  supplanted  by  the  system  in 
vogue  in  Massachusetts,  where  no  orphan 
asylums  exist,  the  orphan  children  being- 
cared  for  in  private  homes.  ...  It 
seems  to  be  undisputed  that  those  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  Cath- 
olic charities  are  imbued  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  institutional  system  of 
caring  for  the  dependent  child  is  an  in- 
separable part  of  church  activity  and 
that  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
institutionalism  of  Catholic  charities  is 
an  assault  upon  the  Catholic  church  it- 
self. It  was  shown  that  the  State  Chari- 
ties Aid  Association,  of  which  Homer 
Folks  is  secretary,  is  an  earnest  advocate 
of  its  plan  of  placing  children  in  foster 
homes  and  Charities  Commissioner 
Kingsbury  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Doherty, 
are  all  ardent  advocates  of  the  home  sys- 
tem of  caring  for  orphans  and  strongly 
opposed  to  what  is  known  as  'institution- 
alism.' 

"It  should  also  be  noted  that  among  the 
Protestant   and   Jewish    charity   workers 
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there  are  divided  oninions  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  institutionalism  vs.  anti-institu- 
tionalism.  As  to  the  merits  of  this  con- 
troversy [O,  wise  Judge]  the  court  is 
not  here  concerned." 

Xot  only  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
hut  in  New  York,  certain  Catholic  philan- 
thropic organizations  have,  of  course,  en- 
gaged in  child-placing  in  lieu  of  institu- 
tional work. 

Later  on,  to  show  in  part  the  basis  for 
the  feelings  of  the  Catholic  defendants 
in  New  York,  Justice  Greenbaum  touched 
on  the  other  fundamental  cleavage  of 
opinion — public  subsidies  to  private 
charitable  organizations.  He  quotes 
from  the  testimony  of  Edward  T.  Devine 
before  Commissioner  Strong  as  follows: 

"  'I  am  prepared  to  say  that  the  day 
of  the  private  institutions  and  reforma- 
tory and  the  day  of  the  private  hospital 
has  gone  past  forever,  so  far  as  their 
relation  to  the  civic  corporation  is  con- 
cerned. I  wish  I  could  say  that  this  is 
already  true  of  New  York  city.  Un- 
fortunately the  figures  of  the  last  six 
years  show  that  we  have  not  all  pro- 
ceeded in  the  right  direction  and  have 
increased  our  payments  to  private  insti- 
tutions, and  I  for  one  say  it  is  wrong. 
Why  have  we  done  it?  It  is  because 
when  in  this  city  a  well-organized  Catho- 
lic interest  whose  power  and  influence 
with  the  public  officials  is  such  that  they 
dare  not  deny  them  anything.'  " 

Since  Justice  Greenbaum  took  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  the  city  administration 
bus  actually  entered  upon  an  experi- 
ment in  placing  out  dependent  children 
in  private  families,  through  a  bu- 
reau of  the  Department  of  Public 
Charities  specially  organized  by  Com- 
missioner Kingsbury  for  that  serv- 
ice. Through  its  large  appropria- 
tions for  widows'  pensions,  also,  the 
city  is  presumably  keeping  in  their  homes 
some  children  who  would  otherwise  be 
"put  away,"  as  admission  to  an  institu- 
tion is  spoken  of  among  the  families  of 
the  poor. 


A  MILITARY  STRAIGHT  JACK- 
ET INSIDE  OUT 

VARIOUS  anti-militaristic  bodies 
have  been  campaigning  New  York 
state  to  wipe  the  Stivers  Bill  from  the 
statute  books  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
make  soldiers  out  of  school  children.  In 
the  meantime  the  Military  Training  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  Governor  Whit- 
man in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
law,  are  credited  with  something  of  a 
modern  miracle,  in  turning  what  might 
have  been  a  stony  regimentation  into 
educational  bread. 

More  exercise,  more  games,  more  in- 
struction in  gymnastics,  and,  facilities 
for  this  failing,  field  work  in  botany  and 
geology,  walking,  delivering  milk,  chop- 
ping wood,  or  membership  in  an  active 
club  of  some  sort, — these  are  the  things 
the  bill  intrinsically  calls  for  according 
to  the  commission  in  its  report  on  Sep- 
tember 14  to  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Apparently  when  the  captains  and  the 
kings  departed  for  the  Mexican  border, 
the  school  teachers  were  left  in  command 
of  the  situation.  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  is 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
as  follows : 

"Personally  I  regard  the  Military 
Training  bill  as  one  of  the  most  un- 
American  and  undemocratic  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  passed  in  any  state,  and 
another  member  of  the  Commission  and 
myself  fought  the  bill  and  wrote  against 
it.  When  we  were  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mission we  devoted  our  attention  to  mak- 
ing physical  conditioning  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  program.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the 
law,  as  any  system  of  military  training 
which  may  be  later  devised  must  build 
on  a  foundation  of  physical  condition- 
ing." 

As  a  result  of  this  attitude  the  children 
of  the  lower  grades  are  to  have  one  hour 
of  supervised  play  each  day,  folk  danc- 
ing and  games,  and  from  the  fifth  grade 
up  there  will  be  two  additional  periods  of 


gymnastic  work  supervised  by  a  physical 
director.  The  state  physical  training  di- 
rector who  now  has  three  assistants  will 
have  three  more,  and  600  new  physical 
training  instructors  will  be  appointed. 

In  introducing  the  program,  Dr.  Fin- 
ley  said : 

"The  program  presented  to  you  today 
is  probably  the  most  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  health  education  and  physical 
training  for  school  children  ever  author- 
ized by  the  Government  of  any  state  or 
country,  and  if  adopted  and  put  into  ef- 
fective operation  it  will  without  doubt 
determine  the  lines  along  which  physical 
education  is  to  proceed  in  this  country, 
where  the  states  must  meet  the  nation's 
needs  in  training  for  the  responsibilities 
of  citizenship. 

"Every  phase  of  his  program  has  been 
in  successful  operation  in  some  of  the 
most  progressive  schools  of  this  and 
other  states,  but  here  for  the  first  time, 
in  this  country  at  any  rate,  have  they 
been  brought  under  state  prescription 
into  one  systematic  program  for  practi- 
cal operation. 

"It  is  to  touch  every  child,  boy  and  girl, 
over  eight  years  of  age,  in  public  and 
private  schools,  and  is  the  first  determi- 
nation of  a  state,  expressed  in  law,  and 
enacted  as  a  non-partisan  measure,  to 
make  the  sound  health  and  physical  vig- 
or of  the  child,  in  the  city  and  country 
alike,  of  fundamental  concern  to  the 
state  in  its  education. 

"To  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents such  a  program  was  made  the 
first  duty  of  the  Military  Training  Com- 
mission by  the  act  which  created  it.  That 
a  commission  of  this  title  was  required 
to  perform  such  a  service  intimates  that 
the  program  of  physical  training  and 
discipline  was  to  have  in  view  not  only 
the  health  and  strength  and  so  the  happi- 
ness and  industrial  efficiency,  of  the  in- 
dividuals, but  their  civic  obligation  as 
well  and  their  universal  patriotic  serv- 
ice. The  commission  has  recommended 
a  program  basic  to  every  such  obliga- 
tion. 

"A  feature  of  the  program  which  is 
most  valuable  in  its  possibilities  is  one 
which  must  in  large  measure  be  post- 
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poned  to  another  year,  that  of  super- 
vised recreation,  for  which  home  and 
club  activities  may  be  exchanged.  Not 
only  will  the  opportunity  come  in  the 
highest  degree  through  this  supervised 
recreation,  for  developing  those  qualities 
which  are  most  desirable  in  American 
men  and  women,  but  through  it  will 
come  also  the  opportunity  of  encouraging 
health  activities  in  the  home  and  other 
centers  of  social  life,  and  of  bringing 
home  and  school  closer  together  in  their 
interests. 

"As  interpreted  by  the  Military  Train- 
ing Commission,  physical  training  covers 
medical  inspection,  talks  and  recitations 
in  hygiene,  and  all  forms  of  healthful 
physical  exercise,  such  as  setting-up 
drills,  gymnastic  exercises,  supervised 
recreation,  organized  play,  group  danc- 
ing, athletics,  and  a  great  variety  of  in- 
dividual recreational  activities." 

A  PROGRAM  FOR  REBUILD- 
ING THE  COUNTY 

IN  VIEW  of  the  prevalent  criticism 
of  county  government  in  the  United 
States  as  the  most  neglected  and  ineffi- 
cient unit  of  American  government,  it  is 
reassuring  to  find  a  university  thesis 
devoted  to  A  Constructive  Program  of 
County  Rebuilding  in  Alabama.  It  was 
presented  to  the  University  of  Alabama 
by  Wyatt  Rushton,  who  became  one  of 
the  Rhodes  scholars  at  Oxford.  The 
dissertation  has  been  published  in  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Prof.  Lee  Bidgood  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics  and  political 
science  in  that  institution.  After  re- 
viewing the  governmental  organization 
and  operations  in  the  sixty-seven  coun- 
ties of  Alabama,  Mr.  Rushton  discusses 
the  vagueness  with  which  the  duties  of 
county  officials  are  defined  in  the  law, 
the  confusion  due  to  the  exercise  of 
state  functions  by  the  counties  in  the 
levying  of  taxes  and  the  enforcement  of 
laws,  and  finally  the  duplication  of  offi- 
ces and  expense  arising  from  the  over- 
lapping of  county  and  municipal  agen- 
cies. 

Toward  the  rehabilitation  of  this  hap- 
hazard county  government  in  Alabama 
he  submits  the  following  recommenda- 
tions, which  are  quite  as  applicable  to 
the  rebuilding  of  county  government 
in  all  the  2,952  counties  reported  by  the 
United  States  census : 

"An  act  by  the  legislature  enabling 
the  freeholders  in  each  county  to  draft 
and  adopt  a  charter  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  defining  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  county  as  prescribed  by  a 
general  state  law; 

"Assumption  by  the  state  of  the  en- 
tire judicial  system,  except  in  probate 
matters,  including  the  provision  of  state 
funds  for  court  officials  and  courthouses; 

"The  grant  of  adequate  legislative 
power  to  counties,  so  that  they  may  ex- 
ercise the  powers  of  other  local  govern- 
ments ; 

"A  county  court-on-circuit,  taking 
over  all  powers  of  justices  of  the  peace 


and  probate  judges,  and  holding  court 
not  only  at  the  county  seat,  but  in  the 
'beats,'  as  the  election  precincts  are 
called  in  Alabama,  a  clerk  or  commis- 
sioner to  be  appointed  in  each  beat  to 
file  suits,  deeds  and  wills  and  to  examine 
accused  persons  whether  they  should  be 
held  for  trial; 

"The  governor  to  be  granted  certain 
administrative  control  over  departments 
of  county  government  that  their  effi- 
ciency may  be  checked  up  by  the  state, 
from  which  the  county  derives  its  dele- 
gated powers; 

"The  combination  of  city  and  county 
governments,  such  as  has  been  effected 
at  Birmingham,  conferring  upon  one  the 
powers  and  duties  formerly  fulfilled  by 
both — excepting  in  the  support  and  man- 
agement of  the  courts." 

These  recommendations  eliminate  du- 
plication, confusion  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pense. They  give  to  the  state  clean-cut 
responsibilities  and  aim  to  prevent  its 
interference  with  local  affairs,  on  the 
ground  that  its  officials  usually  are  not 
well  enough  informed  to  be  effective  ad- 
ministrators. By  home  rule,  the  people 
of  each  county  are  held  responsible  for 
so  governing  their  own  affairs  as  to 
meet  the  standards  imposed  by  the  state. 
"County  pride,"  which  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence  almost  everywhere,  may  thus 
be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  civic  loy- 
alty, which  is  far  more  prevalent  among 
citizens  of  our  towns  and  cities. 

FOR    THE    ELIMINATION    OF 
MOB  LAW 

IN  AN  open  letter  to  Southern  col- 
lege men  issued  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year,  the  University  Com- 
mission on  the  Southern  Race  Ques- 
tion urged  them  to  unite  their  efforts 
with  those  of  the  "press,  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  all  other 
agencies  laboring  for  the  elimination  of 
the  monster  evil  of  mob  violence."  In 
a  second  letter  recently  issued  attention 
is  directed  to  the  educational  aspects  of 
the  question. 

"The  inadequate  provision  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Negro  is  more  than  an  in- 
justice to  him,"  the  letter  runs,  "it  is  an 
injury  to  the  white  man.  The  South 
cannot  realize  its  destiny  if  one-third  of 
its  population  is  undeveloped  and  ineffi- 
cient. For  our  common  welfare  we 
must  strive  to  cure  disease  wherever  we 
find  it,  strengthen  whatever  is  weak, 
and  develop  all  that  is  undeveloped. 
The  initial  steps  for  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness  of  the  Negro  race 
must  necessarily  be  taken  in  the  school 
room.  .  .  .  Our  appeal  is  for  the 
larger  share  for  the  Negro,  on  the 
ground  of  the  common  welfare  and  com- 
mon justice.  He  is  the  weakest  link  in 
our  civilization  and  our  welfare  is  in- 
dissolubly  bound  up  with  his." 

The  average  annual  number  of  lynch- 
ings  has  been  reduced  from  171  for  the 
decade  1886-1895  to  70  for  the  decade 


1906-1915  and  the  Commission  empha- 
sizes the  need  of  altogether  stamping 
out  "so  virulent  a  social  disease."  This 
can  be  effected  only  "by  the  prolonged 
and  vigorous  effort  of  sane  and  patriotic 
citizens." 

NEW  TRAINING  FOR  OHIO 
HEALTH  NURSES 

A  COURSE  in  public  health  nursing 
is  beginning  this  fall  at  Ohio  State 
University.  The  course  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  department  of  public  health 
and  sanitation  which  is  a  part  of  the 
medical  college  of  the  university. 

The  principal  object  of  the  course  is 
to  supplement  the  education  received  by 
women  in  recognized  schools  for  nurses 
in  order  to  prepare  them  to  enter  the 
specific  work  of  public  health  nursing, 
in  cities  and  rural  communities  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere. 

The  demand  for  workers  of  this  type 
is  increasing  rapidly  not  only  in  Ohio  but 
throughout  the  United  States.  "A  nurse 
with  the  proper  training",  says  the  gen- 
eral announcement,  "forms  an  important 
part  of  the  constantly  increasing  ma- 
chinery for  the  prevention  of  disease, 
and  her  value  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
more  and  more  generally  as  the  fields  for 
her  service  grow  in  number  and  extent/' 

The  scope  of  the  course  includes  pub- 
lic health  administration — the  organiza- 
tion of  national,  state  and  local  health 
departments ;  sanitary  law,  legal  powers 
of  health  officers;  certain  principles  of 
preventive  medicine ;  the  sociological  as- 
pects of  the  work,  and  the  procedures 
for  preventing  as  well  as  controlling 
communicable  diseases;  medical-social 
service  work — a  survey  of  the  theories 
and  institutions  for  medical  relief  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  French  and 
American  Revolutions,  with  a  study  in 
detail  of  medical-social  work  in  the 
United  States.  A  residence  of  one 
academic  year  will  be  required.  Satis- 
factory completion  of  the  full  course  will 
be  recognized  by  the  university  by  the 
issuance  of  a  certificate. 

The  files,  records,  and  reports  in  the 
offices  of  the  state  Board  of  Health, 
located  at  the  university,  afford  a  wealth 
of  information,  where  the  student  may 
study  the  strength  or  weakness  in  the 
public  health  nursing  work  in  any  sec- 
tion of  Ohio.  And  close  affiliation  with 
local  nursing  and  social  service  organ- 
izations affords  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  the  student  to  observe  the 
actual  daily  work  in  a  growing  com- 
munity. 

Such  organizations  as  the  Instructive 
District  Nursing  Association,  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Tuber- 
culosis, the  Medical  Inspection  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  and  the 
Associated  Charities,  all  in  the  city  of 
Columbus,  indicate  the  scope  of  field 
work  available  for  the  student. 


New  Federal  Workmen's  Compensation  Law 

By  John  B.  Andrews 


ON  SEPTEMBER  7,  next  to  the 
last  day  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  signed  the  federal  workmen's 
compensation  bill,  the  most  scientific  and 
the  most  liberal  compensation  act  in  any 
country.  Both  houses  of  Congress  on 
Labor  Day,  three  days  earlier,  had  taken 
final  action  upon  this  carefully  drafted 
measure,  which  was  first  introduced  at 
the  request  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Labor  Legislation  on  February 
28,  1913,  by  Secretary  of  Labor  William 
B.  Wilson,  then  a  member  of  Congress. 
Later  known  as  "the  Kern-McGillicuddy 
bill"  it  was  introduced  no  less  than  eight 
times,  was  discussed  at  length  at  sev- 
eral public  hearings,  and  was  passed 
after  three  and  one-half  years  of  agita- 
tion with  only  three  votes  against  it 
among  the  531  members  of  Congress. 

It  is  related  that  the  insistence  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  that  "some  kind  of  a  compen- 
sation bill"  be  passed  during  his  admin- 
istration led  to  the  grotesque  "Cannon- 
ized"  law  of  1908.  "Uncle  Joe"  Can- 
non was  still  on  the  job  in  1916,  but 
standing  before  the  House  he  sawed  the 
air  with  characteristic  gesture  and  gy- 
rated on  his  heel  in  vain.  President 
Wilson  cooperated  with  a  majority  in 
Congress.  And  yet  two  of  the  three  ad- 
verse votes  were  by  southern  Demo- 
crats, while  Webb  of  North  Carolina, 
the  chairmaa  of  the  House  committee  to 
which  the  bill  had  been  referred,  char- 
acteristically voted  "present." 

"Since  so  little  open  opposition  ap- 
peared, why  was  the  bill  not  passed 


rHE  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion bill  has  at  last  become  a 
lau'.  There  were  no  serious  argu- 
ments against  it.  Congress  was 
favorably  disposed,  organised  la- 
bor was  heartily  in  favor  of  it, 
and  the  need  for  its  enactment 
was  unusually  pressing.  Yet  for 
more  than  three  years  congression- 
al indifference  kept  it  slumbering 
in  committee.  Nothing  apparent- 
ly but  political  expediency  ivas  ef- 
fective in  finally  bringing  the 
matter  to  a  vote  and  then  it  passed 
almost  unanimously. — EDITOR. 
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earlier?"  is  a  natural  question.  The  an- 
swer most  frequently  given  is :  "Con- 
gressional inertia."  At  no  time  has 
there  been  in  Congress  any  doubt  that 
the  former  inadequate  law — "the  worst 
compensation  act  in  the  world" — was  a 
disgrace  to  the  nation;  always  there  has 
been  the  calm  assurance  from  Congress- 
men that  the  Kern-McGillicuddy  bill 
would  pass — sometime. 

But  Congress  does  not  always  enact 
good  labor  legislation  on  its  merits.  The 
phosphorus  match  bill,  for  example, 
made  no  progress  until  it  was  publicly 
disclosed  in  a  presidential  year  that 
it  had  been  referred  to  a  "secret 
sub-committee"  for  indefinite  postpone- 
ment. The  new  federal  compensation 
bill  made  no  appreciable  progress, 
although  twice  favorably  reported, 
until  approaching  campaign  conventions 
and  a  national  election  gave  vitality  to 
a  comatose  platform  pledge  of  1912. 
Other  striking  illustrations  could  be 
given.  Are  we  to  be  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  way  to  get  good  labor 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  is  to  drive 
Congressmen  into  a  political  corner  and 
by  publicity  kick  'em  in  the  political 
stomach  ? 

Practically  since  its  enactment  the 
superseded  law  of  May  30,  1908,  has 
been  subject  to  a  running  fire  of  criti- 
cism. It  was  the  first  general  act  of  its 
type  in  this  country,  and  gave  little  evi- 
dence that  its  promoters  had  examined 
the  wealth  of  European  experience 
which  preceded  it.  Passed  at  a  date 
when  workmen's  compensation  was  held 
by  many  politicians  to  mark  the  point 
where  the  road  to  "Socialism"  parted 
company  with  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  of  sound  government,  the  act  was 
unduly  timid.  As  enacted  it  covered 
only  artisans  and  laborers  in  manufac- 
turing establishments,  arsenals,  and  navy 
yards,  river  and  harbor  and  fortifica- 
tion work,  hazardous  employment  in  the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands  and  under  the 


Panama  Canal  commission.  Subsequent- 
ly it  was  extended  to  include  all  employ- 
es under  the  canal  commission  (later 
taken  care  of  under  an  executive  order), 
as  well  as  employes  engaged  in  haz- 
ardous occupations  under  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  Lighthouse  service,  and  the 
Forestry  service.  This  made  in  all  about 
95,000  beneficiaries. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  its  op- 
eration some  42,000  accidents  were  re- 
ported in  government  service,  of  which 
about  1,000  were  fatal.  Yet  less  than 
15,000  claims  for  compensation  were 
made.  The  remaining  27,000  workmen, 
nearly  65  per  cent  of  the  total,  reported 
killed  or  injured,  were  outside  of  the 
act.  A  few  were  covered  in  other  ways, 
but  for  most  of  them  it  was  as  if  the 
law  had  never  been  passed.  They  could 
not  even  sue  for  damages,  as  could  a 
workman  in  private  employment,  for  the 
medieval  maxim  that  "The  sovereign 
can  do  no  wrong"  still  adorns  our  gov- 
ernmental concepts. 

Their  one  chance  of  relief  was  by 
the  tedious  and  uncertain  method  of 
having  special  bills  introduced  in  their 
behalf.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  Congress  nearly  200  of  these 
bills  were  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Claims,  asking  in  all  for  over 
$713,000.  Yet  even  here  the  dead  hand 
of  the  inadequate  law  was  felt,  for  the 
committee  was  reluctant  to  approve  a 
request  for  more  than  the  claimant 
would  have  been  entitled  to  had  he  been 
covered  by  the  existing  compensation 
act.  "It  has  made  me  ashamed,  to  re- 
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port  bills  carrying  the. amount  that  we 
did,"  one  member  of  the  committee  told 
Congress.  And  very  few  of  these  re- 
lief measures  ever  were  passed. 

In  its  administration  of  the  law  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics approved  in  five  years  claims  aggre- 
gating $1.803,923.27.  Yet  when  consid- 
ered in  terms  of  individual  awards  this 
sum  assumes  less  awesome  proportions. 
"Fractures  of  an  arm  or  leg,"  states  an 
official  report,  "led  to  payments  in 
amounts  of  less  than  $25,  the  loss  of  an 
eye  in  amounts  varying  between  $25  and 
$50,  and  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  a 
right  arm  the  injured  workman  was  en- 
titled to  a  payment  of  less  than  $50. 
while  in  three  cases  of  the  loss  of  both 
legs  the  average  compensation  was 
$377.40."  As  late  as  last  January,  when 
the  E-2  exploded  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  the  widows  of  two  plumbers  who 
were  killed  became  entitled  to  the  totally 
insufficient  indemnity  of  $1,200  and  $60(1 
respectively.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
statute,  sufferers  from  occupational  dis- 
eases, such  as  lead  poisoning,  undeniably 
contracted  in  working  for  Uncle  Sam, 
were  repeatedly  refused  compensation. 
On  one  occasion  the  claim  of  a  victim 
of  compressed  air  illness  on  a  Western 
water  syphon  project  was  rejected,  but 
was  later  acceded  to  when  his  fellow 
''sand  hogs"  threatened  \>.  '|nit  work  un- 
less such  protection  was  extended  to 
their  highly  dangerous  occupation  ' 

The  new  law.  which  went  into  effect 
immediately  upon  being  signed,  embodies 
the  standards  put  forth  by  the  \ssocia- 
tion  for  Labor  Legislation  each  Sep- 
tember. It  covers  all  of  I  he  govern- 
ment's half  million  civil  employes,  in- 
stead of  only  a  third  of  them,  as  did 
the  fragmentary  acts  which  it  super- 
sedes. Under  the  term  "personal  in- 
jury" it  offers  relief  to  many  victims 
of  occupational  diseases,  who.  as  stated. 
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were  excluded  by  the  old  law  from 
indemnity.  Disabled  workmen  now  are 
entitled  to  benefits  beginning  \vith  the 
fourth  day  of  disability;  the  former  in- 
adequate statute  allowed  no  benefits  un- 
less disability  extended  into  the  sixteenth 
day,  thus  depriving  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  injured  workmen  of  compensation. 
and  incidentally  stimulating  malingering. 

The  new  law  provides  the  injured  with 
reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hos- 
pital services  and  supplies ;  under  the 
old  law  no  provision  whatever  was  made 
for  medical  or  surgical  aid.  In  case  of 
death  the  new  act  grants  35  per  cent  of 
wages  to  a  widow  and  an  additional  10 
per  cent  for  each  child,  up  to  66  2/3  per 
cent  in  all,  to  cease  only  when  t!:e  widow 
dies  or  remarries,  or  when  the  child  dies, 
marries,  reaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  or. 
if  over  eighteen  and  incapable  of  self- 
support,  becomes  capable  of  self-support; 
the  old  act  allowed  full  wages  for  the 
shamefully  brief  period  of  one  year.  For 
total  disability  the  act  allows  66  2/3  per 
cent  of  wages  during  disability,  against 
the  old  law's  unwise  provision  of  100 
per  cent  of  wages  for  one  year  only, 
and  for  partial  disability  it  allows  66  2/3 
per  cent  of  the  loss  of  earning  power, 
whereas  the  old  act  ignored  this  class 
of  disabilities  entirely. 

Finally,  for  administration  the  new 
law  provides  a  United  States  Employes' 
Compensation  Conrirssion.  consisting  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. For  the  first  year  there  is  a  total 
appropriation  of  $550.000.  In  short,  in- 
stead of  offering  to  its  injured  employes 
and  their  dependents  an  amount  more 
"pitifully  and  disgracefully  small"  than 
does  any  other  civilized  country,  the 
United  States  now  stands  out  as  a  lead- 
er in  caring  for  the  victims  of  personal 
injuries  in  its  service. 

The  drafting  committee,  of  which 
Professor  Seager  was  chairman  and  of 
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which  Dr.  Ruhinow  and  the  writer  were 
the  other  members,  secured  the  services 
of  Middleton  Reaman  as  expert  drafts- 
man and  to  him  is  due  much  credit  for 
the  technical  perfection  and  clear 
phrasing  of  the  measure.  Even  Senator 
Hoke  Smith,  who  has  done  much  for 
and  against  workmen's  compensation 
bills  in  Congress,  paused  to  render  this 
tribute:  "I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
admirably  prepared  measures  ever 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  think  it 
about  the  first  bill  of  any  length  I  have 
ever  read  to  which  amendments  did  not 
at  once  occur  to  me."  During  its  pass- 
age through  Congress,  the 'bill  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  and  numerous  other  national 
organizations,  including  associations  o! 
government  employes. 

The  standards  embodied  in  this  meas- 
ure, now  adopted  by  the  national  govern- 
ment for  its  own  half  million  employ e 
and  already  met  in  several  particulars 
by  such  leading  industrial  states  as  Cali 
fornia,  Ohio,  Massachusetts.  New  York 
and  Wisconsin  for  private  employments 
should  be  helpful  in  bringing  the  inade- 
quate compensation  laws  of  America  up 
to  a  level  of  justice  to  the  unnumberer 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  childrei 
who  annually  are  maimed,  disabled  ai:c 
killed  in  the  socially  necessary  pursuits 
of  peace  in  our  modern  industries. 

The  fight  for  good  labor  laws  effect- 
ively enforced  is  never  ended.  But  the 
long  struggle  for  adequate  standards  of 
protection  is  worth  while,  and  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  campaign  for  the  nev 
compensation  law  is  highly  encouraging 
to  those  who  will  now  have  more  free- 
dom and  time  to  devote  to  health 
surance.  the  next  big  step  in  social  legis- 
lation. For  this.  too.  much  hard  work 
with  patience  is  necessary — but  not  to< 
much  patience. 


Health  Insurance  in  a  Student  Community 

By  Edith  Shatto  King 


RECENTLY  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  California  had  an 
attack  of  pneumonia.  He  was 
in  bed  in  a  hospital  for  five  weeks. 
When  he  was  convalescent  and  had  paid 
his  bills  he  found  that  his  illness  had  cost 
him,  for  hospital  care,  physician's  serv- 
ices, and  nursing,  something  over  $350. 

Then  he  began  to  make  comparisons. 
For  four  years,  while  a  student  in  the 
University  of  California,  he  had  paid  an 
infirmary  fee  of  $6  a  year,  and  that  in- 
firmary fee  had  entitled  him  to  all  the 
medical  advice,  treatment,  hospital  care, 
and  nursing  that  he  might  require,  and 
at  no  further  cost,  no  matter  how  pro- 
tracted or  serious  his  illness.  Now,  no 
longer  eligible  to  the  privileges  of  the 
University  infirmary,  he  had  paid  out  for 
a  single  illness  money  enough  to  have 
endowed  such  infirmary  privileges  not 
merely  for  one  person  but  for  three, 
and  not  merely  for  one  lifetime  but  in 
perpetuity. 

The  hospital  facilities  and  the  large 
daily  clinics  of  the  Infirmary  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  date  back  only  to 
1906,  although  as  early  as  1900,  com- 
pulsory courses  in  hygiene  were  insti- 
tuted as  the  first  step  in  the  health  in- 
surance plan  of  the  university.  This 
measure  was  taken  rather  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  regularity  of  attend- 
ance at  university  classes  than  as  a  di- 
rect effort  to  improve  the  health  of  the 
students;  for  according  to  Dr.  G.  F. 
Reinhardt,  first  director,  to  whose  ef- 
forts the,  present  health  control  is  large- 
ly due,  the  faculty  of  the  university  un- 
expectedly discovered  that  poor  class  at- 
tendance was  the  result  in  a  large  meas- 
ure of  sickness  and  not  lack  of  interest 
and  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  students. 

In  August,  1906,  a  fee  of  $2.50  a 
semester  was  collected,  a  house  was  pur- 
chased and  remodeled  as  an  infirmary, 
and  by  1907  the  infirmary  was  establish- 
ed, constituting  the  curative  feature  of 
health  control.  This  first  unit  was  sup- 
plied by  the  university.  All  later  addi- 
tions to  the  infirmary  have  been  paid  for 
through  student  fees  and  not  from  regu- 
lar university  funds.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  securing  a  building  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  was  the  need  for  an  iso- 
lation hospital  for  cases  of  communic- 
able diseases  occurring  in  boarding, 
fraternity  or  sorority  houses  where 
proper  treatment  of  such  cases  is  im- 
possible. 

The  aim  in  this  health  insurance  plan 
is,  first,  to  eliminate  so  far  as  possible 
sickness  as  a  cause  of  disability  in  uni- 
versity classes;  second,  to  control  com- 
municable diseases;  third,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  physical  training  de- 


partment, to  turn  out  a  high  physical 
type  of  man  and  woman ;  and  fourth, 
to  teach  the  value  of  "a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine"  as  applied  to  health. 

Every  student  registering  for  work 
at  the  university  is  insured  for  the  time 
he  remains  at  the  university.  The  pres- 
ent fee  of  $6  a  year  is  compulsory.  All 
students  are  cared  for  without  distinc- 
tions of  race,  color,  or  ability  to  pay 
for  service  rendered.  For  instance,  no 
extra  payment  will  secure  a  private 
room,  as  it  will  at  Harvard,  Princeton 
and  Cornell.  If  a  private  room  is  re- 
quired because  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, one  is  provided ;  if  not,  and  a  ward 
bed  is  more  convenient,  the  student  is 
placed  in  a  ward.  In  other  words, 
strict  democracy  is  maintained  as  far  as 
service  rendered  to  the  student  is  con- 
cerned. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  charity, 
since  the  students  have  paid  coopera- 
tively for  whatever  service  they  get. 
No  state  funds  are  drawn  upon  for  the 
infirmary  service.  Outside  of  the  in- 
surance fee  there  is  no  extra  charge,  say 
for  surgical  or  dental  work.  A  mini- 
mum fee  for  operations  is  charged — 
for  example,  $100  for  a  major  opera- 
tion. For  dental  service  the  rate  is  $1.50 
an  hour.  This  includes  the  entire  cost, 
except  for  gold  and  fifty  cents  for  the 
plate  if  an  X-ray  is  necessary.  It  is  the 
avowed  aim  of  the  authorities  to  reduce 
these  fees  yet  further  as  rapidly  as 
funds  will  permit. 

The  total  receipts  last  year  were 
$38,843.65;  the  expenditures  $31,068.01. 
The  buildings  are  now  valued  at  $26,- 
369.74;  the  equipment,  $53,368.41.  The 
cost,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  by 
the  university  physician,  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  $2.57  per  patient  per  day  for 
hospital  treatment. 

All  persons  applying  for  entrance  to 
the  university  are  required  to  pass  satis- 
factorily a  medical  examination.  If  a 
student's  physical  condition  is  not  satis- 
factory he  is  refused  admission.  In  a 
few  instances  under  certain  conditions 
he  is  permitted  to  take  a  small  amount  of 
work.  This  eliminates  certain  weak  or 
diseased  students  from  the  university 
community  before  they  have  become  a 
drag  on  the  strong  or  a  source  of  infec- 
tion. At  the  same  time  hidden  serious 
diseases  are  frequently  discovered  early 
and  treated  while  they  are  curable,  and 
unsuspected  lesser  troubles  which  are 
sources  of  inefficiency  rather  than  of 
entire  disability,  are  cured. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  al- 
most the  first  thing  a  freshman  does — 
especially  one  from  a  careless  home— is 
to  undergo  quite  a  complete  "putting  in 


order"  physically  before  he  even  begins 
study.  This  may  involve  daily  visits  for 
some  time  to  the  various  specialists,  or 
it  may  involve  days  or  weeks  in  bed. 

The  infirmary  system  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  is  one  of  "group  medi- 
cine." One  physician  does  not  attempt 
to  treat  all  manner  of  ailments,  but  the 
staff  divide  the  work  according  to  their 
various  specialties — internal  medicine, 
surgery,  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat, 
orthopedics,  X-ray  examinations,  im- 
munization, etc.  The  medical  and  sur- 
gical staff  have  fixed  annual  salaries  and 
receive  no  fees  whatever  from  indi- 
vidual students. 

Another  requirement  for  residence  at 
the  university  is  satisfactory  vaccina- 
tion against  smallpox.  The  right  to  ex- 
ercise this  preventive  against  possible 
epidemics  had  to  be  established  by  a  rul- 
ing of  the  courts.  A  fevv  students  leave 
rather  than  conform;  others  protest  but 
submit.  Since  the  rule  was  established 
in  1901,  no  cases  of  smallpox  have  oc- 
curred, though  a  small  epidemic  has  oc- 
curred in  Berkeley  outside  the  univer- 
sity. Because  of  a  high  type  of  scien- 
tific care  in  vaccination,  results  have 
been  remarkably  satisfactory. 

Also,  .as  a  part  of  the  immunization 
measures,  though  not  a  compulsory  re- 
quirement, inoculation  against  typhoid 
has  been  offered  to  those  who  asked 
for  it  since  early  in  1913.  In  that  year 
261  students  took  advantage  of  such 
service.  Up  to  May,  1915,  a  total  of 
1,639  persons  had  been  inoculated. 
Again  owing  to  the  careful  scientific 
service  available  through  the  department 
of  pathology  and  the  State  Hygienic 
Laboratory,  exceptionally  fine  results 
were  attained. 

A  LARGE  proportion  of  the  student 
population  make  use  of  the  health 
service.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1916,  just  4,516  students  of  the  Univers- 
ity of  California  received  treatment  or 
medical  advice  an  average  of  eight  times, 
and  672  others  were  sick  enough  to  be 
put  to  bed  for  an  average  of  five  days: 
and  the  cost  to  each  student  was  only  $6 
a  year. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  are 
figures  for  a  community  of  so-called 
normal,  healthy,  young,  people,  who 
could  fairly  be  called  a  picked  group. 
The  large  proportion  using  the  service 
is  not  an  indication  of  unusually  poor 
health,  but  rather  an  indication  of  medi- 
cal service  for  keeping  well  and  for  a 
wholesome  care  of  the  body.  Encour- 
agement is  given  the  students  to  report 
a  disease  in  its  incipiency  and  to  secure 
treatment  before  there  are  any  serious 
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complications.  Strong  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  "prevention"  with  the  idea 
of  teaching  early  attention  to  illness,  for 
the  infirmary  is  not  only  a  curative  fea- 
ture of  the  health  control  but  likewise 
an  educational  feature.  The  physicians 
point  out  the  cause  of  a  trouble,  how  it 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  how  seri- 
ous consequences  may  be  prevented. 

There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  use  made  of  the  infirmary,  partly 
due,  doubtless,  to  the  deserved  popu- 
larity of  the  service.  The  first  impres- 
sion of  the  student  after  the  compulsory 
and  necessarily  hurried  entrance  medi- 
cal examination  is  sometimes  one  of  in- 
difference or  dislike;  however,  after 
once  experiencing  or  hearing  from  others 
of  the  friendly  advice  of  the  physician, 
of  the  care  given,  the  good  nursing,  and 
the  comfort  and  good  food  of  the  hos- 
pital, the  student  becomes  enthusiastic 
or  at  least  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity.  There  is  no  attitude  of 
dread  of  the  hospital,  so  commonly  found 
among  large  classes  of  people.  The  au- 
thorities in  charge  have  definitely  tried 
to  avoid  the  "institutionalized  spirit," 
and  to  keep  an  atmosphere  of  warm  per- 
sonal interest  about  the  place. 

As  a  rule  students  return  for  treat- 
ment until  the  physician  is  satisfied  of 
their  recovery.  Because  of  the  empha- 
sis placed  on  the  necessity  of  prevention 
and  possibly  also  because  of  the  higher 
intelligence  of  the  group  as  a  whole, 
there  is  little  of  the  dropping  out  found 
in  the  ordinary  public  dispensary.  Com- 
municable diseases  are  carefully  super- 
vised. In  one  instance,  where  an  in- 
fectious skin  disease  was  involved,  the 
student  was  given  the  choice  of  sub- 
mitting to  medical  treatment  or  of 
leaving  college.  Such  measures  are  re- 
sorted to  only  when  the  infected  patient 
is  a  source  of  infection  to  others. 

AT  present  the  system  provides,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  entrance  examinations 
and  dispensary  services  already  described, 
hospital  care,  including  food,  shelter, 
medical  and  nursing  services;  drugs; 
bacteriological  and  X-ray  examinations, 
and  every  attention  that  can  be  obtained 
at  the  best  modern  hospitals.  Every 
device  of  diagnosis  or  treatment  that 
modern  medicine  has  discovered  is 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  student. 

Outsiders  are  never  received  as  pa- 
tients at  the  infirmary,  its  privileges  be- 
ing entirely  for  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  For  simplicity  of 
administration  the  rule  has  been  ad- 
hered to  that  physicians  not  members  of 
the  salaried  staff  of  the  infirmary  may 
not  have  charge  of  cases  there,  but  the 
student  may  at  any  time,  if  he  so  desires, 
call  outside  physicians  in  consultation, 
the  fees  for  such  consultations  being  at 
the  student's  own  expense.  It  is  very 
seldom,  however,  that  the  students  or 
their  parents  suggest  holding  such  con- 
sultations. That  all  patients  should  be 


finally  in  the  hands  of  the  university 
doctor  is  of  course,  necessary  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
individual  patient,  as  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  health  control,  is  in  his  hands. 
He  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  president 
and  board  of  regents  and  through  them 
to  the  governor  and  people  of  the  state. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  make  professional 
visits  outside  the  university. 

THERE  is  no  limit  to  the  medical  aid 
given  a  student  either  in  service  or 
time  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  university. 
Should  a  student  be  taken  ill  the  day  be- 
fore the  semester  ends  he  would  be  cared 
for  until  he  recovered.  In  some  cases 
operations  have  been  postponed  until  the 
end  of  the  semester,  to  allow  a  student 
to  complete  the  semester's  work.  In 
case  of  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis 
where  the  student  is  incapacitated  for 
work  for  a  long  period  of  time,  he  is 
usually  advised  to  go  to  a  sanatorium 
for  the  best  possible  treatment  of  the 
disease.  He  will,  however,  be  kept  in 
bed  until  his  temperature  is  reduced  and 
he  is  in  condition  to  care  for  himself. 

Eye  affections  make  up  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  diseases  treated.  Accord- 
ing to  the  eye  specialist  the  troubles  are 
chiefly  ocular  defects  producing  eye 
strain.  Of  the  number  examined  in 
1914-15,  64  per  cent  were  troubled  with 
errors  of  refraction.  Of  these  15  per 
cent  were  unaware  of  the  fact  and  1 
per  cent  were  practically  blind  in  one 
eye  and  not  conscious  of  this.  About 
700  prescriptions  for  glasses  were  writ- 
ten and  much  information  concerning 
the  care  of  the  eyes  was  given. 

Both  medical  and  nursing  services 
are  of  a  high  order.  The  physicians 
are  men  and  women  of  the  best  train- 
ing and  of  excellent  standing  in  their 
professions.  The  nurses  are  graduates 
and  women  of  experience  and  character. 

The  college  doctor  must  combine  to 
a  high  degree  a  whole-hearted  belief 
in  socialized  medicine  and  an  interest 
in  public  health,  much  a'dministrative 
ability  and  a  high  position  in  his  pro- 
fession as  evidence  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  medical  skill.  He  must  have 
also  teaching  ability.  The  university 
has  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  se- 
curing such  a  rare  combination  in  hcrfh 
Dr.  Reinhardt.  founder  of  the  health  in- 
surance plan,  and  Dr.  Legge,  who  is 
developing  it.  One-half  of  the  univer- 
sity physician's  time  is  devoted  immedi- 
ately to  the  student  health ;  the  other 
half  is  devoted  to  teaching  in  the  de- 
partment of  hygiene. 

Because  of  the  special  character  of 
health  work  undertaken  at  the  infirm- 
ary it  has  been  possible  for  the  physi- 
cians to  make  some  special  studies  of 
value.  Several  research  studies  by  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  staff  are  being  made 
at  the  present  time.  The  eye,  teeth,  feet, 
and  posture  are  being  given  special  at- 
tention. The  results  of  other  studies 


have  been  published  from  time  to  time 
in  medical  publications.  Careful  and 
complete  records  of  the  medical  history 
of  each  student  are  kept  at  the  infirmary. 
Each  year  some  permanent  improve- 
ments are  made  in  the  infirmary  which 
increase  the  efficiency  and  the  value  of 
the  care  given,  the  money  for  such  im- 
provements coming  from  the  surplus  left 
after  the  running  expenses  are  paid. 
For  instance,  last  year,  a  porch  ward, 
the  dental  equipment  and  a  nurses'  sleep- 
ing-porch were  added — all  contributing 
immensely  to  the  value  of  the  service. 
Constantly  such  improvements  must  be 
made  to  keep  up  to  the  latest  modern 
knowledge  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  to  the  health  in- 
ij  surance  scheme  already  described  the 
university  has  made  definite  progress  in 
the  larger  field  of  health  education.  All 
first  year  students  are  required  to  take  a 
course  of  general  hygiene  which  consists 
of  lectures  given  twice  each  week  during 
the  first  half  year  and  certain  require- 
ments in  reading.  The  ground  covers 
the  essentials  of  personal  and  public  hy- 
giene. The  separate  instructors  for 
men  and  women  in  these  courses  are  the 
head  university  physician  and  the  first 
woman  assistant.  A  splendid  opportu- 
nity is  thus  afforded  the  instructors  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  the  student  body 
in  health  matters.  For  they  may  sup- 
plement and  strengthen  their  theoretical 
teaching  in  these  courses  by  their  prac- 
tical experience  as  daily  advisors  of  the 
student  in  his  individual  ailments. 

With  these  educational  features,  are 
linked  other  preventive  measures  for 
protecting  and  conserving  student  health. 
These  are  found  in  the  corrective  work 
of  the  gymnasium  instructors  for  both 
men  and  women,  the  required  physical 
training,  and  the  large  amount  of  out- 
door physical  exercise,  with  the  shower 
baths  and  free  towel  service  of  the 
gymnasia.  The  student  pays  a  four  dol- 
lar annual  fee  as  a  gymnasium  fee. 

The  university  physicians  are  now  pre- 
paring extension  lectures  on  modern 
health  problems  to  be  given  to  lay  audi- 
ences throughout  the  state  in  the  way  of 
health  education.  Occasional  sanitary 
surveys  of  the  campus  are  made  to  de- 
termine and  correct  if  necessary,  the 
condition  of  rest  rooms,  toilets,  gymnasia, 
eating  establishments  and  other  places. 

All  such  provisions — botn  educational 
and  sanitary— have  come  as  a  logical 
result  of  the  adoption  of  a  health  insur- 
ance plan  for  the  university  community, 
a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  de- 
velopment of  health  insurance  at  the 
University  of  California.  Perhaps, 
some  day,  communities  in  general  will 
wake  up  to  the  stupidity  of  letting  peo- 
ple become  chronic  invalids  for  lack  of 
preventive  medicine,  and  of  investing 
heavilv  in  serious  illnesses  at  long  in- 
tervals instead  of  investing  a  trifle  year- 
ly for  the  sake  of  keeping  well. 


The  School  as  the  Community  Center 

By  Nathan  Peyser 
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MOST  neighborhoods  are  not 
communities;  they  are  too  un- 
organized. The  term  commu- 
nity implies  oneness  of  effort,  unity  of 
spirit,  the  holding  of  a  common  ideal. 
Community  or  social  unity  symbolizes 
the  forces  of  which  the  neighborhood 
is  composed,  unified  in  action,  focal- 
ized in  effort,  working  together  con- 
sciously for  common  ends,  for  neighbor- 
hood welfare.  Forces  there  may  be  a- 
plenty ;  too  frequently,  however,  each 
force  functions  as  well  as  it  can  with- 
out reference  to  other  existing  agencies. 
Each  treats  of  but  one  element  in  the 
entire  situation.  Each  element  is  mean- 
ingless except  in  the  light  of  the  whole. 

As  long  as  the  numerous  forces  of  a 
district  remain  unorganized,  as  long  as 
their  influences  are  dissociated  from  one 
another,  so  long  must  that  district  be 
regarded  as  a  chance  collection  of  indi- 
viduals and  forces — a  police  precinct,  a 
charity  district,  a  judicial  district,  a 
parish,  an  aldermanic  district.  It  may 
be  considered  any  one  of  these  or  all  of 
them;  but  it  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
community. 

The  first  essential  consideration  in  so- 
cial reform,  is  community  organization ; 
is  that  all  the  forces  of  the  community, 
its  individuals,  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, public  or  private,  volunteer  or 
compensated,  shall  unite  for  concerted 
thought  and  action,  for  common  ends — 
those  of  neighborhood  welfare. 

The  second  demand  to  be  made  is  that, 
along  with  these  agencies  and  individ- 
uals and  forming  with  them  a  vital 
unity,  move  the  men  and  women,  and 
the  boys  and  girls  of  that  district. 
Growth,  development  results  from  inner 
processes;  not  through  addition  from 
without.  Every  person  in  the  commu- 
nity should  be  given  a  realization  of  the 
part  he  must  play  in  the  larger  life, 
should  recognize  his  duties  to  others  as 
well  as  to  himself.  Parents  should  be 
led  to  realize  their  highest  responsibil- 
ities to  their  children  and  to  the  children 
of  others;  children  should  feel  and  re- 
spond to  their  duties  to  their  parents 
and  to  the  parents  of  others.  Family 
should  feel  for  family,  individual  for  in- 
dividual, group  for  group.  Each  is  the 
other's  keeper;  each  is  the  custodian  of 
a  portion  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
community.  This  is  an  important  aspect 
of  the  larger  education. 

It  is  only  when  this  has  been  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  so  that  nation 
feels  for  nation,  and  race  for  race,  when 
each  feels  that  it  is  responsible  for  the 
highest  development  of  the  potential- 
ities of  the  other,  that  religious  and  na- 


tional and  race  rancor  will  disappear 
and  universal  peace  will  be  possible. 
The  only  hope  for  a  community  move- 
ment lies  in  a  democratic  attitude,  in 
the  self-analysis  and  the  self-motivated 
action  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  third  consideration  to  be  held  in 
view  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate 
any  social  problem,  either  from  the  in- 
dividual or  the  group  standpoint,  wheth- 
er it  be  economic,  physical,  mental  or 
moral,  until  the  fundamental  causes  of 
the  trouble  h?ve  been  determined  and 
then  eradicated  or  modified.  We  must 
not  treat  symptoms  if  we  are  to  hope 
for  a  permanent  cure ;  it  is  essential  that 
we  get  down  to  the  root  of  the  trouble. 
The  hospital  is  not  doing  its  best  work 
if  it  discharges  as  cured  a  person  who 
has  been  suffering  from  pulmonary 
trouble,  into  a  home  where  physical  con- 
ditions of  light,  and  of  ventilation  make 
for  the  recurrence  of  the  original 
trouble;  if  it  does  not  investigate  the 
working  conditions  of  the  patient,  his 
food,  his  recreation,  his  personal  habits 
and  his  mental  state.  Nor  can  the 
charities,  the  courts,  the  settlements  or 
the  schools  handle  any  individual  ade- 
quately without  regard  to  fundamental 
life  factors. 

Given  the  social  organization,  there 
must  be  a  crystalizing  nucleus,  a  center 
<~>f  formation.  Which  force  will  best 
serve  as  the  center?  Our  reply  is,  the 
school. 

The  Pulse  of  the  Community 

IN  THE  FIRST  place  the  school  is  the 
only  institution  which  reaches  into 
every  home  in  the  community.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  the  only  agency  which 
realizes  the  problem  before  the  crisis  is 
reached,  before  the  crash  comes.  The 
charities  receive  the  case  only  after  the 
lowest  level  has  been  reached;  the  hos- 
pital, after  there  has  been  a  complete 
break-down;  the  police  and  the  courts, 
after  the  crime  has  been  committed. 
The  school  feels  the  problem  before  it 
is  too  late  for  the  happy  solution. 

The  school  is  thus  the  pulse  of  the 
community.  Moreover,  in  this  way.  the 
school  will  be  serving  its  truest  func- 
tion, that  of  character  development. 
Since  the  larger  neighborhood,  national 
and  international  problems  will  be 
solved  only  through  the  modification  of 
the  ideals  and  attitudes  of  men  and 
women,  in  other  words  through  educa- 
tion, must  not  the  school  necessarily  oc- 
cupy the  central  station  in  responsibility 
and  effort? 

With  this  as  the  basis  of  action,  the 
Welfare  League  of  the  Harlem  School 


accepted  as  its  problem  the  task  of  or- 
ganizing the  community  of  East  Harlem 
and  of  attempting  the  scientific  solution 
of  its  difficulties. 

Our  fundamental  problem  is  that  of 
the  delinquent  child.  In  1915,  six  hun- 
dred and  one  arrests  were  made  in  the 
Harlem  district  for  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  offenses  ranged  from  vagrancy 
through  burglary  to  assault  and  sexual 
aberration.  This  unfortunate  situation 
among  the  children  is  largely  a  reflex  of 
the  condition  found  among  the  adults. 
In  the  same  year,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  police  department,  there  were 
10,477  arrests  and  summonses  in  the  dis- 
trict. There  were  about  three  times  as 
many  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
about  twice  as  many  felonies  among  the 
adults  in  the  two  police  precincts  in- 
volved as  there  were  in  any  other  dis- 
trict of  the  greater  city. 

How  is  this  situation  related  to  school 
responsibility?  In  September,  1915, 
there  were  on  the  register  of  the  Har- 
lem School,  1,315  boys  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  fifteen  years.  Of  these,  168 
boys,  13  per  cent  of  the  group,  had 
court  records.  One  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  of  these  children,  13  per  cent  of 
the  child  group,  had  been  arrested  from 
one  to  eleven  times,  many  of  them  for 
offenses  that  would  have  sent  an  adult 
to  state  prison.  Is  any  school  perform- 
ing its  proper  social  duties  if  it  permits 
13  per  cent  of  its  population  to  develop 
criminally?  Undoubtedly  the  most  seri- 
ous duty  facing  the  principal  and  the 
teachers  was  the  elimination  of  this  de- 
linquency. 

With  this  condition  in  mind  there 
were  set  into  operation  the  activities 
which  have  been  so  successful  as  to  re- 
duce the  delinquent  acts  among  the  chil- 
dren to  almost  none. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  social  evils  to  eradicate,  because 
it  is  the  result  of  a  host  of  antecedent 
conditions.  Occasional  cases  of  crime 
will  occur  in  every  community;  mental 
defect,  accident,  drink,  narcotics  or  evil 
associates  may  bring  about  a  sporadic 
case  in  the  best  of  environments.  When, 
however,  the  extent  of  negative  action 
is  as  great  as  that  cited  above,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  neighborhood  conditions 
are  largely  to  blame,  that  within  the 
district  itself  exist  conditions  that  are 
making  for  the  results  found. 

These  negative  factors  had  to  be  de- 
termined before  positive  action  could  be 
taken.  Various  surveys,  therefore,  had 
to  be  made.  A  health  survey,  a  study  of 
housing  conditions,  a  financial  study  of 
the  families  represented  in  the  school, 
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an  industrial  survey,  a  moral  survey,  a 
survey  of  neighborhood  welfare  agen- 
cies, were  made.  The  facts  learned 
irom  these  studies  placed  before  us  in 
large  the  causes  that  were  operating  to 
bring  about  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  degeneration  of  the  young  of  the 
district. 

We  learned  that  the  causes  lay  in  the 
poor  housing  conditions  of  the  people : 
in  their  low  standards  of  living;  in  the 
lack  of  a  living  wage  in  many  of  the 
homes ;  in  unemployment ;  in  poor  food  ; 
in  the  existence  of  physical  and  mental 
defects  in  the  children  arid  the  adults ; 
in  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of 
saloons,  of  small  candy  stores,  of  motion 
picture  houses,  of  dance  halls  and  of 
other  commercial  amusement  houses  in 
the  district,  especially  burlesque  thea- 
ters; in  the  drink-  and  drug-using  hab- 
its of  some  of  the  people;  in  the  lack 
of  playground  facilities;  in  the  large 
number  of  broken  families,  in  the  num- 
ber of  working  mothers:  in  the  irre- 
ligiousness  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population ;  in  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
American  customs  by  the  elders,  and  in 
the  consequent  break  between  parents 
and  children ;  in  the  lack  of  sufficient 
welfare  agencies  and  in  their  want  of 
organization. 

Two  forms  of  action  had  to  be  taken. 
In  the  first  place,  we  had  to  act  upon 
the  individual  child  who  was  manifest- 
ing tendencies  that  would  ultimately 
bring  him  into  conflict  with  society.  In 
the  second  place,  we  had  to  operate 
against  the  social  condition  which  was 
exercising  its  baneful  influence  against 
this  child.  In  addition  to  work- 
ing with  the  child,  we  had  to  get  out- 
side the  school  building  and  work  for 
better  housing  facilities,  for  better 
health  conditions,  for  better  police  su- 
pervision of  parks,  for  supervision  of 
amusement  places,  for  more  nurseries, 
for  a  free  neighborhood  employment 
bureau,  for  a  community  center  for 
adolescents  and  adults,  for  more  play- 
grounds for  children,  and  for  lectures 
and  concerts  for  grown-ups. 

A   Court  of  Parental  Relations 

IN  AN  EFFORT  to  penetrate  to  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  impending  trouble,  and 
in  order  to  gain  to  the  greatest  degree 
the  understanding  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  home,  we  organized  a  juvenile 
court  in  the  school.  In  this  court  we 
try  all  cases  of  social  mal-adjustment 
and  of  misunderstanding  between  parent 
and  child.  The  parent  is  neglecting  the 
physical  welfare  of  the  child;  the  child 
is  unhappy;  the  boy  plays  truant  or  he 
runs  away  from  home;  the  parent  is 
neglecting  the  moral  well-being  of  the 
child ;  the  boy  holds  as  companions 
questionable  characters ;  he  moves  about 
with  a  notorious  gang;  he  is  implicated 
in  a  theft;  or  there  is  an  improper  con- 
dition in  the  home.  All  these  conditions 
that  make  for  the  physical  or  moral 


break-up  of  the  child  are  accepted  as 
within  the  province  of  the  court. 

The  aim  is  preventive.  Through  the 
investigation  that  is  made,  the  discus- 
sion that  results  and  the  action  that  is 
taken,  we  hope  to  keep  from  happening 
those  things  that  would  inevitably  re- 
sult if  matters  were  allowed  to  take 
their  course  unchecked.  We  aim  to  keep 
the  children  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
police ;  to  keep  them  from  being  stigma- 
tized as  juvenile  delinquents.  In  addi- 
tion, by  means  of  the  discussions  that 
occur  in  the  hearings,  we  have  been  able 
to  break  down  the  antagonism  that  too 
frequently  exists  against  the  school  on 
the  part  of  a  certain  type  of  parent. 
The  court  is  now  developing  into  a  com- 
munity court. 

Before  the  hearing  is  held,  the  home 
is  investigated.  We  have  no  paid  visi- 
tor. All  the  investigating  is  done  by  a 
volunteer  committee  of  twelve  mothers. 
These  self-sacrificing  women,  two  Ital- 
ian, one  colored,  two  Jewish,  two  Irish, 
three  American,  one  Polish  and  one  Ger- 
man, all  quite  intelligent,  have  been 
given  the  principle^>f  home  visitation, 
and  have  developed  to  quite  an  extent 
its  technique.  This  method  is  in  line 
with  the  ideal  of  neighborhood  action, 
of  internal  development,  of  permitting 
the  neighborhood  to  work  upon  its  own 
problems. 

Cooperative  Effort 

THE  SCHOOL  must  not  become  a  charity 
institution  or  an  adjunct  of  the  Police 
Department,  or  the  Children's  Society  or 
the  Board  of  Health.  Nevertheless,  we 
find  that  to  treat  the  case  satisfactorily, 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Health,  of  the 
Tenement  House  Department,  of  the  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society, 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,  of  the  Court  of  Domestic  Rela- 
tions and  of  other  agencies.  Therefore 
as  soon  as  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
trouble  has  been  found,  we  transfer  the 
case  to  the  proper  agency,  representa- 
tives of  which  are  members  of  our  cen- 
tral organization. 

As  soon  as  the  case  has  been  satis- 
factorily disposed  of.  the  boy  is  assigned 
to  a  big  brother  or  sister.  We  have  a 
local  organization,  composed  largely  of 
teachers.  The  big  brother  does  his  ut- 
most to  keep  in  personal  touch  with  the 
child,  with  his  home  and  with  his  family, 
to  direct  him  into  proper  lines  of  ac- 
tivity, and  to  keep  his  interests  in  chan- 
nels that  will  lead  him  to  become  a  good 
man. 

But  merely  eliminating  the  negative 
condition  which  has  been  retarding  or 
thwarting  the  correct  development  of 
the  youngster  is  not  sufficient.  The 
psychological  process  of  moral  correc- 
tion is  not  that  of  inhibition  by  repres- 
sion :  it  is  that  of  inhibition  by  substi- 


tution. The  child  craves  activity;  he 
must  be  doing  something  all  the  time. 
Nearly  all  the  delinquency  tfiat  is  found 
among  children  represents  misdirected 
play. 

It  is  essential  if  we  are  to  keep  the 
children  from  conflicting  with  society 
that  we  furnish  them  with  opportunities 
to  express  themselves  in  proper  ways. 
Boys  and  girls  need  athletics,  free  play, 
dancing,  the  movies,  industrial  work, 
art  work,  music,  dramatics — all  those 
elements  of  active  life  which  make  for 
wholesome  development  through  afford- 
ing opportunities  for  self-expression  in 
directions  which  society  approves. 

To  fulfill  the  conditions  which  de- 
mand positive  action,  we  have  organ- 
ized athletic  clubs  of  all  kinds — walking 
clubs,  roller-  and  ice-skating,  basket- 
hall,  hand-ball,  running,  jumping,  indoor 
and  outdoor  baseball  organizations. 
Folk-dancing  clubs  for  boys  have  been 
conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  school 
for  the  past  two  years.  A  brass  club, 
a  burnt-wood  class,  a  fret-sawing  group 
and  a  carpentry  club  have  been  formed 
to  work  after  hours.  The  school  has  an 
orchestra  and  a  glee  club.  We  have  a 
poster  and  an  art  club.  The  dramatic 
association  will  very  shortly  produce  an 
elaborate  production  of  Peter  Pan.  A 
juvenile  police  brigade  is  now  being 
formed.  We  have  a  Safety  First  Squad 
and  a  large  civic  club  which  we  call  the 
Sunshine  Club.  We  have  a  study  room 
and  subject  classes  for  boys  who  desire 
special  work  in  grammar  and  arithmetic. 
The  Story-telling  Club  and  the  Y.  B.  S. 
A.  are  very  popular  with  the  boys. 

In  order  to  provide  the  best  forms  of 
motion  pictures  for  boys  and  girls  un- 
der conditions  that  are  most  wholesome, 
we  are  holding  motion  picture  entertain- 
ments in  the  public  libraries  and  in  the 
schools,  afternoons  and  evenings. 

Poor  Physical  Conditions 

THE  CONDITION  which  struck  one  most 
strongly  even  at  first  glance  one  year 
ago,  was  the  miserable  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  children.  The  number  of 
the  anemic  and  the  undernourished  was 
abnormally  large;  nearly  every  child  in 
the  school  had  decayed  teeth ;  hyper- 
trophied  tonsils  and  adenoids  were 
found  in  an  abnormally  large  number. 
In  some  classes  50  per  cent  and  more 
of  the  minils  were  found  to  have  defec- 
tive vision.  Most  of  the  boys  were  dirty 
and  ill-clothed.  Housing  facilities  are 
very  poor  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  chil- 
dren get  almost  no  opportunity  for  bath- 
ing. Skin  troubles  were  a  source  of 
worry  to  us  at  all  times. 

To  combat  this  situation,  the  teachers 
themselves  entered  into  the  practice  of 
testing  the  eyes  and  ears,  and  of  ex- 
amining the  mouths  of  the  children ;  all 
cases  discovered  were  referred  at  once 
to  one  of  the  hospitals  or  clinics,  affili- 
ated with  our  organization.  To  provide 
proper  food,  the  Welfare  League  of  the 
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school  raised  a  fund  of  $350  and  estab- 
lished a  penny  lunch  system  in  the 
school.  To  teach  to  the  children  the 
value  of  fresh  air  at  all  times  and  to 
provide  better  working  conditions,  we 
converted  the  school  into  an  open  air 
school,  leaving  hut  one  class  on  each 
grade  with  the  closed  window  system  in 
operation.  Relief  had  to  be  given  in  the 
form  of  clothing  and  food  in  the  home. 
At  times  rental  had  to  be  paid.  Nearly 
two  thousand  children  have  been  assist- 
ed within  the  past  two  years. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon 
the  various  other  activities  of  Public 
School  39B.  I  shall  be  unable  to  tell 
of  the  monthly  concerts  we  have  been 
providing  for  the  adults  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, of  our  Mothers'  League,  of  our 
parents'  association,  and  of  the  special 
neighborhood  activities  of  the  Welfare 
League  of  the  school. 

I  wish  only  to  tell  of  the  final  develop- 
ment of  our  work.  Beginning  with  Pub- 
lic School  39,  the  organization  has  ex- 
tended itself  to  embrace  nearly  all  of  the 
schools  of  East  Harlem.  The  school  re- 
mains the  center  of  the  movement :  it  is 
still  the  center  of  the  social  unity. 
Starting  with  the  teachers  alone,  it  en- 
listed the  active  cooperation  of  the 
mothers  of  the  school  children ;  then  the 
fathers  were  invited  to  join. 

The  East  Harlem  Community  Asso- 
ciation now  includes  in  its  active  mem- 
bership the  principals  and  teachers  of 
the  East  Harlem  schools,  their  parents' 
associations  and  mothers'  leagues,  the 
ministers  of  the  churches,  the  workers 
in  the  missions,  settlements,  nurseries, 
charities,  chambers  of  commerce  and 
nearly  all  the  individuals  and  forces 
which  are  essential  elements  of  the  so- 
cial unity.  The  Community  Association 
is  functioning  as  the  Clearing-House 
for  social  effort  in  East  Harlem.  It  is 
only  when  every  force  has  been  reached, 
when  all  are  affiliated  in  united  effort, 
that  Harlem  may  be  considered  a  true 
community,  and  that  most  efficient  com- 


munity work  will  be  done. 

The  field  work  of  the  organization  is 
carried  on  by  a  series  of  committees. 
There  are  committees  on  morals,  health, 
relief,  employment,  housing,  streets,  rec- 
reation, motion  pictures,  education, 
fcods,  immigration  and  naturalization, 
finance,  membership,  community  and  an 
advisory  board.  The  membership  of 
these  committees  is  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic. 

Results   Accomplish  :d 

\VmiiN  the  [last  two  months  we  have 
accomplished  the  following  results :  We 
have  acquired  three  closed  play-streets 
for  the  children.  We  have  opened  four 
school  playgrounds  from  three  to  five- 
thirty  o'clock,  five  times  a  week,  and 
have  provided  eight  supervisors  for 
them.  We  have  been  promised  a  river- 
front playground  for  the  mothers  and 
children  of  the  neighborhood.  Confer- 
ences with  the  health  authorities  have 
been  held  and  plans  have  been  formed 
for  the  organization  of  a  health  center 
in  East  Harlem.  We  have  held  numer- 
ous conferences  with  the  police  authori- 
ties and  have  obtained  better  police  su- 
pervision for  the  two  parks  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

A  committee  is  now  at  work  upon 
a  plan  for  the  control  of  truancy.  We 
are  working  with  the  managers  of  the 
theaters  and  motion  picture  houses  in  an 
effort  to  induce  them  to  bar  from  their 
places  during  school  hours,  all  children 
of  school  age,  with  or  without  guardians. 
Objectionable  amusement  places  in  the 
neighborhood  have  been  given  consider- 
ation, even  to  the  extent  of  appealing 
to  the  commissioner  for  the  revocation 
of  licenses.  We  have  cooperated  with 
the  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  and  with  other  organiza- 
tions for  the  passage  of  desirable  hous- 
ing legislation.  We  have  held  a  series 
of  community  dramatic  and  folk-dancing 
entertainments  at  the  Wadlcigh  High 
School. 


Interest  in  the  work  is  spreading.  We 
hope  that  ultimately  it  will  represent  a 
tremendous  neighborhood  movement, 
and  will  embrace  every  individual  and 
agency  which  can  give  even  the  slightest 
help  in  the  work.  We  hope  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  activities  will  be  organ- 
ized or  approved  of  to  provide  the  recre- 
ational, industrial,  artistic,  musical  and 
social  opportunities  needed  to  reach 
every  person  in  the  community. 

Whatever  wifl  be  done,  however,  will 
be  done  through  the  united  action  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  neighborhood,  with  the 
schools  as  the  center.  The  neighbor- 
hood will  work;  it  will  consciously  and 
unconsciously  be  working  for  its  own 
further  development.  Only  when  this 
condition  exists  will  the  neighborhood 
of  East  Harlem  represent  a  true  com- 
munity, and  will  the  school  be  doing  its 
best  work,  performing  its  most  worthy- 
function,  that  of  improving  the  commu- 
nity in  which  it  has  been  placed. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  social  set- 
tlement? Indeed  the  school  is  taking 
upon  itself  nearly  all  the  functions  of 
the  present-day  settlement.  The  settle- 
ment as  a  separate  institution  may  ulti- 
mately disappear:  its  function  will 
never.  The  need  for  the  settlement 
building  as  separated  from  the  school 
building  will  disappear ;  the  need  for  the 
settlement  worker  will  never  be  lost. 
The  school  and  the  settlement  will  be- 
come one  institution,  housed  in  one 
building — a  building  quite  different  in 
type,  however,  from  the  present  formal 
school  building. 

The  teacher  will  be  a  social  worker; 
her  attitude  will  be  that  of  the  settle- 
ment worker.  She  will  be  unable  to  do 
the  field  work:  that  must  be  left  to  the 
social  worker.  A  function  greater  than 
that  which  is  now  performed  by  the  set- 
tlement awaits  the  settlement  as  part  of 
the  new  school ;  an  opportunity  wider 
and  greater  than  that  realized  by  the 
present-day  school  lies  before  the  school 
as  unified  with  the  settlement. 


The  Fundamental  Principle  of  Arbitration 

By  John  A.  Fitch 


"I 


AM  not  in  a  position  to  make 
any  such  contract  as  you  ask 
for  at  all,  and  I  never  expect 
to  be  in  any  such  position.  ...  I 
might  be  willing  to  say  to  you  that  if 
you  incorporate  your  union  and  make 
me  a  member  of  it,  let  me  see  that  your 
money  is  honestly  expended,  I  may  do 
something  with  it.  ...  An  agree- 
ment with  an  unincorporated,  irresponsi- 
ble, and  incoherent  organization  is  one 
which  I  as  superintendent  of  the  affairs 
of  this  company  cannot  possibly  contem- 
plate at  any  time  making.  .  .  . 

"In  addition  to  that,  there  are  a  num- 


ber of  things  in  that  contract,  aside  from 
the  impossibility  of  making  any  agree- 
ment, as  I  say,  with  an  irresponsible 
party — there  are  a  number  of  things  in 
that  contract  which  are  per  se  impossible. 
When  you  ask  me  in  case  of  differences 
between  any  of  you  and  the  superintend- 
ent, to  go  to  arbitration,  it  seems  very 
much  like  my  going  to  my  cook  and  say- 
ing, 'I  want  beefsteak  for  dinner.'  She 
says,  'You  will  get  lamb  chops.'  I  say. 
That  won't  do.'  She  says,  'We  will 
arbitrate.'  .  .  . 

"As  a  general  principle  I   think  arbi- 
tration  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  in 


the  world.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 
Arbitration  between  my  servants  and  me 
is  impossible.  ...  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  to  promote  your  welfare 
I  will  cheerfully  do  it,  but  I  am  man- 
ager of  this  company  and  you  are  my 
servants  as  I  am  the  servant  of  the  com- 
pany." 

This  is  quoted  not  out  of  Joe  Miller's 
Jest  Book  but  from  the  stenographic 
minutes  of  a  meeting  held  on  October 
23,  1912,  between  a  committee  of  men 
representing  the  employes  of  the  Yonk- 
ers  Railroad  Company,  and  Frederick  W. 
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Lawrence,  Mrs.  Charlotte 

Lee,  Mrs.  Francis  II. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Lawrence 

Long,  R.  A. 

Lyon,  Mrs.  Thomas  H. 

Marchioness  of  Alwrdeen  &  Temair 

Manny,  Frank  A. 

McCormick.  Mrs.  Harold  F. 

Means,  Rev.  Frederick  H. 

Monday  Evening  Club 

Moore,  H.  H. 

Morton,  Miss  Mary 

Musgrove,  W.  J. 

Page,  Dr.  Calvin  Gates 

Passmore,  Miss  Charlotte  \V. 

Pell,   Thorold    W. 

Penoyer,   Mrs.   C.   W. 

Phillips,  John  H.  B. 

Porter,  Prof.   James  I'. 

Reimer.  Miss  Isabelle  A. 

Rike,  F.  II. 

Rowell.  Miss  Olive  B. 

Unssell,  Mrs.  Robert 

Ryerson,  Miss  Susan  I'. 

Schwab.  Miss  Emily 

Seaver,  Benjamin  F. 

Sherman.    Dr.    G.   II. 

Snow,  William  F. 


Solenlierger,  Edwin  I>. 
Solomons,  Miss  Clara  B. 
Stlx,  Mrs.  S.   L. 
Strong,   Rev.   Sydney 
Sturgis,  Miss  L.  C. 
Swanson,    Frederick  G. 
S. 

Tyson,  Mrs.  Russell 
I'hrig,  Alex  B. 
Van  Baalen,  Miss  T. 
Weeks,  Ruftis  W. 
Wesi  brook,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Whitten,   Robert  H. 
Wilbur,  Walter  B. 
Williams.  H.  A. 

GENERAL  FUND 

Carnegie  Corporation  of   X.  Y $1 

Uosenwald,    Julius 1 

de  Forest,   Robert   W 

White,   Alfred  T.   and   Miss  F.   E 

Dodge,  Cleveland  II 

Emery.   Mrs.  Mary  M 

I-ewisohn,   Adolpu    

Lewis,  Mrs.  Theodore  .1 

Loeb,  Albert  II 

Mason,  Miss  Ida  M 

Morse,  Miss  Frances  R 

De  Silver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 

Hulbert,    E.    D 

Schaffner,  Joseph    

Lewisohn,    Sam   A 

Scuter,    Miss  Augusta 

Colvln,  Miss  Catherine 

Cutler,    Miss   Ruth 

Smith,    Miss   Mary    Rozet 

Aldis,  Mrs.  Arthur. 

Flexner,    Bernard    

Holt.  Miss  Ellen 

Reid,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills 

Wason,  Mrs.   Charles  W 

Wilcox,  Ansley    

Baldwin,   William   H 

Elkus,    Abram    I 

Emlen,    John    T 

Kllene,   A.    Lincoln 

lamont.    Mrs.    T.    W 

Luders,  Miss  Emma  B 

<„> 

Spingarn,  J.   E 

Jordan.   David  Starr 

Butterfleld,  Mrs.   O.    E 

Cheever,  Miss   Helen 

Coolidge,  Miss   E.   W 

Greene,  Mrs.  F.  D 

Jenks,    James    I 

Remington.  Mrs.  Frederick 

S 

Wood,  Miss  Ellen  C 

Walker,  Miss  Georgie  O 

INDUSTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Fels,    Samuel    S •  .  . 

Macy,   V.   Everit 

Stern,    Walter    

Howen,  Mrs.  Joseph  T 

Chamberlain,  Joseph  P 

Crane,  Charles  R 

Evans.  Mrs.  Glendower 

Gratz.   Benjamin    II 

I^'\\'isolin,    Adolph    

T\\  ombly,  John  Fogg 

Cabot,  Philip 

Mason,  Miss  Fanny  P 

Robins,   Mrs.    Raymond 

Weyl,  Mrs.  Walter  E 

Williams,  Frank  Backus 

Blow,   Mrs.   G.  P 

Farnam,  Prof.  Henry  W 

Paine.  Mrs.  Robert  Treat,  Jr 

Poole,    Ernest 
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SURVEY  ASSOCIATES 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 

I  $.  .  .  .as  a  subscription  to  Survey  Associates 

I  will  send  J 

to   help   give   breadth    and    stability    to    its    work    as    an    educational    enterprise. 

Name.  .  


NOTE' — Subscribers  of  $10  or  over  may  be  elected  to  annual  membership  In  Survey  Associates. 
Life  membership.  $100.  Such  memberships  create  no  financial  liability.  (The  fiscal  year 
ends  September  30.) 


Whitridge,  president  of  the  Third  Ave- 
nue Railroad  Company  in  New  York 
city,  which  owns  the  Yonkers  line.  Mr. 
Whitridge  thought  that  the  expressions 
of  opinion  of  this  conference  were  so 
illuminating  that  he  had  the  minutes  of 
the  entire  conference  printed  in  a  little 
pamphlet  which  he  distributed  free  of 
charge.  A  strike  occurred  sometime 
after  the  conference  which  resulted  in 
Mr.  Whitridge  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  the  men  and  making  a  contract  with 
them  with  an  arbitration  clause  in  it 
after  all. 

All  of  which  is  neither  here  nor  there, 
except  that  this  was  the  same  Mr.  Whit- 
ridge who  in  July  was  charged  by  Chair- 
man Straus  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission with  breaking  this  very  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate.  It  was  the  same  Mr. 
Whitridge  who  today  divides  executive 
responsibility  for  handling  New  York's 
street  car  business  with  Theodore  P. 
Shonts  of  the  Interborough  and  New 
York  Railways  who,  also,  is  set  against 
arbitration. 

The  aversion  of  these  two  transpor- 
tation managers  to  arbitration  of  indus- 
trial disputes  is  rather  impressive  just 
now  because  of  the  recently  expressed 
views  of  railway  managers  in  Washing- 
ton. To  them  arbitration  was  a  "funda- 
mental principle,"  the  refusal  of  which 
was  bound  to  set  back  several  notches, 
the  onward  march  of  civilization. 

In  Washington  the  railway  managers 
saw  in  it  a  sacred  principle.  In  New 
York  the  street  car  managers  saw  in  it 
an  interference  with  their  business. 
And  the  men,  likewise,  have  been  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence. 

Both  of  these  views  cannot  be  correct. 
They  are  mutually  exclusive.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  New  York  traction  managers 
seems  to  suggest  that  arbitration  is  a 
mussy  way  of  doing  business  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  relations  that  should  ex- 
ist between  master  and  servant. 

The  attitude  of  the  railway  managers 
seems  to  assume  that  arbitration  is  the 
regular  way  of  doing  things  and  that  to 
settle  disputes  in  any  other  way  is  to  re- 
turn to  the  obsolete  and  the  chaotic. 
With  the  latter  view  the  press  of  the 
country  seems,  just  now,  to  be  in  agree- 
ment. Are  they  right?  Has  the  whole 
American  public  made  up  its  mind  that 
the  way  to  justice  and  industrial  peace 
lies  through  arbitration  ?  Let's  take  a 
brief  glimpse  at  recent  industrial  history. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  there 
is  a  certain  difference  between  public 
utilities,  so  called,  and  other  enterprises. 
The  public  takes  a  greater  interest  in  a 
strike  of  water  works  employes  than  it 
does  in  a  tie-up  of  an  iron  foundry.  But 
it  is  hard  at  times  to  tell  just  where  an 
industry  ceases  to  be  quasi-public  in 
character  and  becomes  a  private  enter- 
prise. If  a  plant  that  furnishes  light  to 
the  home  is  a  public  service  corporation, 
what  is  a  coal  mine,  that  furnishes  the 
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power  to  operate  the  light  plant  and  heat 
for  the  home  besides.  If  a  water  works 
is  a  public  utility  what  about  a  bake- 
shop?  If  a  railroad  is  "charged  with 
public  interest,"  what  of  a  steel  mill, 
where  most  of  the  material  that  goes 
into  locomotives  and  cars,  as  well  as  the 
rails  on  which  they  ride,  are  made? 

No  enterprise  in  which  men  are  em- 
ployed is  strictly  private  in  character. 
The  extent  to  which  arbitration  there- 
fore as  a  means  to  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes has  taken  root  in  strictly  industrial 
enterprises  in  recent  years  and  the  de- 
gree to  which  either  side,  employers  or 
employes,  have  lent  their  support  to  the 
principle,  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  recent  discussion. 

In  spite  of  recent  protestations  there 
is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  anyone 
familiar  with  industrial  controversies 
that  arbitration  is  viewed  with  suspicion 
by  both  parties  to  the  contract.  If  either 
side  is  more  outspoken  than  the  other, 
the  record  of  recent  years  tends  to  show 
that  the  employer  is  the  more  opposed. 
The  great  anthracite  coal  strike  of 
1902  was  settled  by  arbitration,  but 
it  was  an  arbitration  that  was  prac- 
tically forced  upon  the  operators  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States.  They 
had  previously  and  with  persistence  re- 
fused to  arbitrate  anything  involved  in 
the  controversy.  The  miners,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  quite  ready  to  arbitrate. 

What  was  true  of  the  anthracite  opera- 
tors in  1902,  has  been  true  of  the  opera- 
tors in  nearly  every  important  coal  strike 
since  that  time.  In  1910-11  there  was  a 
long  and  bitter  strike  on  the  non-union 
coal  fields  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
The  miners  were  willing  to  arbitrate,  the 
operators  flatly  refused. 

West  Virginia,  in  1912,  saw  one  of 
the  hardest  fought  strikes  in  the  history 
of  the  country  in  the  coal  fields  of  Paint 
and  Cabin  Creeks.  There  was  violence 
and  bloodshed.  Private  guards  were  em- 
ployed and  battles  were  fought.  The 
miners  were  willing  to  arbitrate,  the 
companies  refused. 

The  Colorado  coal  strike  of  1913  and 
1914  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  to  re- 
call the  scenes  of  violence,  culminating 
in  pitched  battles  between  strikers  and 
militia,  that  marked  its  fourteen  months 
duration.  The  operators  were  urged 
from  many  different  quarters,  including 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  to 
submit  to  arbitration  of  the  matters  in 
dispute.  The  miners  were  willing;  the 
operators  invariably  refused. 

The  same  was  true  of  the  Michigan 
copper  miners'  strike  in  1913,  where  re- 
peated efforts  to  bring  about  arbitration 
were  rejected  by  the  operators. 

The  manufacturing  plants  that  have 
had  labor  troubles  in  the  last  half  dozen 
years  have  shown  no  more  friendship 
for  arbitration  than  have  the  mine  opera- 
tors. To  mention  the  strikes  that  have 
figured  prominently  in  the  news,  there 
was  the  strike  in  1909  in  the  sheet  and 


Extraordinary  Sale 
Linen  Towels  at 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


The  scarcest  commodity  in  the  Linen  market 
today  is  Towels  of  Pure  Linen.  That  this 
would  be  true  became  evident  a  year  ago  and 
we,  therefore,  took  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  in  January  last  a  most  de- 
sirable lot  consisting  of 

many  thousand  dozens 

These  are  all  plain  White  hemstitched  Hucka- 
back without  borders  —  staple  goods  such  as 
everyone  uses  —  in  substantial  medium  and 
fine  qualities. 

The  prices  are   far  below  present  day  values    . 
and  lower,  we  believe,  than  it  will  be  possible 
to  secure  such  goods  for  many  a  day  to  come. 

Sizes  and  Prices 

15  x  22  in.  $4.00.  4.50,  5.00,  5.eO  per  doz. 

18  x  34  in.  $3.90,  4.75,  6.00,  7.50,  8.50  per  doz. 

20  x  36  in.  $-.00,  6.75,  7.50,  8.50,  9.00  per  doz. 

22  x  38  in.  $5.75,  6.50,  7.75,  8.-0,  9.50,  10.50  per  doz. 

2*  x  40  in.  $6./5,  7.50,  12.00  per  doz. 

We  will  maintain  these  prices  until  October 
unless  lots  are  sold  out. 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  thousands 
of  dozens  of  other  Pure  Linen  Towels  of  all 
kinds,  fancy  weave  or  plain  Huckaback  with 
Damask  borders,  at  moderate  prices.  Our 
entire  stock  ot  the  most  desired  Household 
Linens  is  full  to  overflowing. 

Mail  Orders  receive  our  prompt  attention. 

James    McCutcheon    &   Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  &  33d  Sts.,  New  York 


tin  mills  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. Repeated  efforts  were  made 
by  state  hoards  of  arbitration  to  effect  a 
settlement  either  directly  or  through 
arbitration.  Every  such  effort  was  re- 
pulsed by  corporation  officials.  In  1909 
the  Lake  Carriers  Association  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  dominated  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  good  offices  of  the  arbitration 
boards  of  the  states  bordering  on  the 
lakes,  in  their  controversy  with  the  Lake 
Seamen's  Union.  No  suggestion  of  arbi- 
tration was  made,  apparently,  in  the 
strike  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Works  in 
1910.  The  company  refused  to  meet 


committees  of  strikers  just  as  did  the 
Colorado  coal  operators  in  1913.  Like 
the  Colorado  operators,  they  broke  the 
strike.  Arbitration  was  refused  by  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  in  the  strike 
at  its  plant  in  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  in 
1910. 

The  most  impressive  example  of  all. 
perhaps,  is  the  attitude  of  the  Cloak  Suit 
and  Skirt  Manufacturers  Protective  As- 
sociation in  New  York  city  in  1916. 
This  was  the  industry  in  which  the  fam- 
ous experiment  known  as  the  protocol 
was  first  made.  It  was  the  association 
that  first  signed  the  protocol  agreement. 
After  six  years  under  a  binding  agree- 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Advertising  rates  are:  Hotels  and  Resorts, 
Apartments,  1  ours  and  Travel,  Real  Estate,  twenty 
cents  per  line. 

"Want"  advertisements  under  the  various  head- 
ings "Situations  Wanted,"  "Help  Wanted,"  etc.,  five 
cents  each  word  or  initial,  including  the  address, 
for  each  insertion.  Address  A  vertising  Depart- 
ment, The  Survey,  112  East  lyih  St.,  New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 
wanted  at  the  Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  position  to  be  filled 
offers  splendid  opportunities  for  real  work 
and  advancement.  Young  men  of  charac- 
ter and  college  education  possessed  of  love 
for  children  and  not  afraid  of  work  will 
please  communicate  with  SIMON  PEISER, 
Superintendent. 

SUPERVISOR  of  boys  wanted  at  the 
Jewish  Orphan  Asylum  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Position  will  be  open  October  1.  Salary 
$60.00  per  month  and  maintenance.  Apply 
P.  O.  Box  197  STATION  C. 

WANTED  as  governess  young  woman 
especially  trained  to  observe  and  teach 
backward  child  of  seven.  References.  Ad- 
dress 2377,  SURVEY. 


WANTED— Man  Asst.  Physical  Di- 
rector. College  man  with  experience  and 
all-around  athlete,  preferred.  Make  appli- 
cation in  writing,  stating  education,  ex- 
perience and  minimum  salary  to  Mr. 
Phillip  L.  Seman,  supt.,  Chicago  Hebrew 
Institute,  1258  W.  Taylor  St.,  Chicago. 


WANTED. — Graduate  nurse  with  train- 
ing or  experience  in  social  work.  Address 
Headworker,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  Social  Service  Department,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AN  EASTERN  GENTLEMAN.  EX- 
PERIENCED AS  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  AN  ORPHANAGE,  DESIRES  A 
SIMILAR  POSITION  IN  AN  INSTI- 
TUTION ADVOCATING  ADVANCED 
IDEAS.  ADDRESS  2356  SURVEY. 


SUPERVISOR  or  house-mother  de- 
sires position  in  orphanage  or  similar 
institution.  Hospital  and  institutional 
experience.  Address  2376,  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE  man  of  large  training 
and  experience  in  community  development 
programs,  shortly  available.  Address  2379. 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN,  executive  ability,  seeks  con- 
nection in  settlement  or  any  field  of  social 
service.  Address  33SO,  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  woman  wishes  editorial  work 
or  position  as  secretary  to  person  engaged 
in  literary  work.  College  graduate;  sev- 
eral years  experience  under  authors  and 
editors.  Has  specialized  in  Economics; 
familiar  with  social  work;  accustomed  to 
library  research.  Address  2381  SURVEY. 

TRAINED,  experienced  social  worker 
desires  position  immediately  in  organized 
charity,  child  welfare,  delinquency  or 
special  investigation.  Address  2384  SUR- 
VEY. 


MATRON,  Managing  housekeeper, 
Housemother.  By  refined  capable  and  ex- 
perienced American,  Protestant  woman. 
Highest  Credentials.  Address.  2382  SUR- 
VEY. 

COLLEGE  MAN,  a  doctor,  wishes 
change  of  position.  Twelve  years  admin- 
istrative experience  in  institutions  gives 
practical  knowledge  of  questions  of  crime, 
insanity  and  poverty.  Address  A.  Lowell, 
740  Adams  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

PART  time  work.  Graduate  student,  ex- 
perienced teacher,  worker  with  boys  and 
immigrants.  Address  2383  SURVKV. 

REAL  ESTATE 

A  BEAUTIFUL  sixteen-room  Vermont 
residence  with  garage,  ice-house  and  out- 
buildings, cost  to  build  $25,000.  May  be 
bought  for  less  than  one-third.  On  large 
grounds  in  excellent  repair,  good  furnace, 
toilet  rooms  on  two  floors,  with  hot  and 
cold  water.  Trolley  line  passing  door  and 
postoffice  within  two  minutes  walk.  Ideal 
for  residence  or  for  vacation  home.  Ad- 
dress 2378,  SURVEY. 

SCHOOLS 


OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

COURSE  IN  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  NURSING 

A  course  in  public  health  nursing  designed 
to  prepare  properly  qualified  nurses  for 
positions  in  Ohio,  paying  $75  to  $100  per 
month  is  offered  during  the  academic  year 
1916-17.  The  course  will  extend  from 
September  19,  1916  to  June  13,  1917,  and 
will  include  theoretical  and  practical  work. 
Information  regarding  requirements  for 
admission  may  be  obtained  from  the  En- 
trance Examination  Board,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  New  York  Training  School 
for    Community    Workers   an- 
nounces the  opening  of  its  second  year 
of  LECTURES    AND   PRACTICAL 
WORK,  beginning  October  11,1916. 

For  information  address  Executive  Secretary 

70  Fifth  Avenue       New  York  City 


THREE  VOLUMES 

By  Edward  T.  Devine 
THE  NORMAL  LIFE 

A  careful  description,  a  close-knit  argument 
for  the  beat  things  to  be  had  and  how  to  get 
them—in  childhood,  in  adolescence,  in  youth, 
in  maturity,  in  old  age.  Price  $1 ;  bu  mail  $1 .07. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Nine  of  Mr.  Devine's  addresses,  delivered 
at  various  times  and  places,  full  of  the  author's 
inspiring  conviction  that  "ancient  wrongs  shall 
be  righted."  Price,  postpaid,  $1 .00. 

SOCIAL  FORCES 

Twenty-five  editorials  from  THE  SURVEY 
in  which  Mr.  Devine  focuses  on  American  prob- 
lems the  world-wide  experience  of  social  work 
and  theory  gathered  intc  the  news  columns  of 
the  magazine  from  week  to  week.  Price,  post- 
paid, $1.00. 


SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
1 12  East  19  Street      New  York,  N.  Y. 


merit  to  arbitrate  all  disputes  this  associ- 
ation in  April,  1916,  broke  its  arbitra- 
tion agreement,  locked  out  its  40,000  em- 
ployes, and  refused  not  only  to  arbitrate 
its  differences  but  refused  to  make  any 
new  agreement  that  would  recognize 
arbitration  in  any  form. 

However  important  these  industries 
are  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  do  not 
affect  the  public,  in  any  such  manner  as 
do  the  transportation  companies.  The 
recent  outcry  against  abandoning  the 
principle  of  arbitration  has  arisen,  not 
among  manufacturers,  but  among  the 
presidents  and  managers  of  railroads. 
l'"or  ten  years  and  more,  until  1916,  every 
important  dispute  affecting  train  service 
has  been  settled  either  by  mediation  or 
arbitration.  There  is  some  color  there- 
fore, for  the  assertion  of  the  managers 
that  to  abandon  the  practice  now  would 
be  to  go  back  to  a  day  and  a  method  that 
had  been  supposed  to  belong  only  to  the 
past. 

It  was  the  passage  of  the  Erdman  law 
that  inaugurated  this  long  period  of  arbi- 
tration on  the  railroads.  It  is  a  decided- 
ly interesting  fact  that  the  first  time  an 
attempt  was  made  to  utilize  the  machin- 
ery of  the  law  it  was  the  employes  who 
invoked  its  aid  and  the  railroad  that  re- 
fused it.  After  this  first  refusal  the 
services  of  the  federal  mediators  were 
repeatedly  called  for,  sometimes  by  one 
side  and  sometimes  by  the  other  and 
sometimes  jointly.  In  a  number  of  cases, 
however,  in  the  early  years  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law,  there  was  refusal  of 
mediation  and  every  such  refusal  was  on 
the  part  of  a  railroad. 

In  1909,  however,  the  Switchmen's 
Union  in  the  Northwest  refused  arbitra- 
tion and  a  disastrous  strike  followed. 
Then,  in  1913  trouble  arose  because  of 
the  discharge  of  a  train  crew  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad.  The 
men  refused  the  intervention  of  federal 
mediators  and  struck  to  compel  the  com- 
pany to  restore  the  men  to  service.  This 
was  the  first  instance  of  a  refusal  of 
mediation  or  arbitration  by  the  brother- 
hoods, since  Trie  passage  of  the  Erdman 
Act. 

Just  about  this  time  dissatisfaction 
with  the  law  began  to  make  itself  mani- 
fest. In  1912  the  engineers  in  the  East- 
ern territory  made  a  demand  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages.  The  railroads  objected 
to  arbitration  under  the  Erdman  Law. 
The  three  arbitrators  provided  for  in 
that  act  were  too  small  n  number,  the 
railroads  contended,  to  whom  to  entrust 
the  weighty  questions  involved.  It  was 
finally  agreed  to  appoint,  regardless  of 
the  act.  a  board  of  seven  members,  only 
two  of  whom  should  represent  the  (tar- 
ties  in  interest. 

This  board,  presided  over  by  President 
Charles  R.  Van  Hise  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  and  of  which  Oscar  Straus, 
now  president  of  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  was  a  member, 
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brought  in  a  decision  awarding  far  less 
than  the  engineers  had  hoped  to  get,  and 
in  addition  to  that  a  recommendation  of 
a  new  method  of  adjusting  disputes  that 
sounded  to  the  men  very  much  like  com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

As  result,  when  the  firemen  present- 
ed their  demands  for  increased  wages 
the  following  year,  they  insisted  that 
arbitration  should  be  with  three  arbitra- 
tors, under  the  Erdman  Act.  This  was 
refused  by  the  railroads.  A  strike  vote 
was  taken,  and  a  strike  was  only  a  few 
hours  off  when  the  railroads  yielded  and 
agreed  to  the  arbitration  proposed. 

The  railroads  determined,  however, 
that  they  would  not  again  submit  to  ar- 
bitration with  so  small  a  board.  They 
contended  that  the  decision  was  actually 
made  under  those  circumstances  by  one 
man.  When  therefore  the  conductors 
and  trainmen  came  forward  with  wane 
demands  in  1913,  a  break  was  averted 
only  when  the  unions  and  the  railroads 
went  before  Congress  and  asked  for  a 
change  in  the  law.  The  result  was  the 
passage  of  the  Xewlands  Act,  which 
provides  for  an  arbitration  board  of  six. 
four  of  whom  must  be  persons  not  con- 
nected with  railroad  service  in  any 
capacity. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Newlands 
Act  there  have  been  two  important  arbi- 
tration cases  under  its  terms.  With  the 
last,  that  of  the  engineers  and  firemen 
in  the  Western  territory  in  1914  the  men 
were  so  dissatisfied  that  many  declared 
that  they  would  never  again  submit  to 
arbitration  in  any  form. 

Here,  in  brief  review,  we  have  the 
experience  lying  back  of  the  brother- 
hood's refusal  to  arbitrate  the  8-hour 
day.  If  that  experience  indicates 
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anything  it  is  that  outside  of  rail- 
road service,  there  has  been  no  gen- 
eral or  pronounced  demand  for  arbitra- 
tion. Instead  of  that  the  inclination  of 
both  employer  and  employe  seems  to  be 
away  from  it  in  the  great  labor  contro- 
versies which  have  engaged  public  at- 
tention. There  are  more  notable  cases 
where  the  employer  has  refused  arbitra- 
tion than  where  the  employes  have  re- 
fused it.  Indeed,  if  we  go  back  far 
enough  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  one  time 
favored  a  compulsory  arbitration  law  be- 
cause the  employers  persistently  refused 
voluntary  arbitration. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  how- 
over,  that  today  the  workers  are  in  gen- 
eral more  favorably  inclined  that  the  em- 
ployers. In  a  week's  hearing  on  the 
subject  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
before  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Industrial  Relations  in  1914,  there  was 
scarcely  a  dissenting  voice.  Samuel 
( iompers  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  declared  that  he  would 
about  as  soon  settle  a  dispute  by  tossing 
a  coin  as  to  settle  it  by  arbitration. 
I  .arge  employers  of  labor  expressed  simi- 
lar opinions.  The  chief  objection  on 
either  hand,  was  that  to  refer  a  dispute 
to  an  outsider  put  altogether  too  great 
power  into  the  hands  of  one  who  might 
be  unable  to  grasp  sufficiently  the  intri- 
cate details  of  the  business.  An  instance 
was  cited  of  an  arbitration  award  of  the 
late  Bishop  Potter  which  on  account  of 
technical  deficiencies,  it  was  impossible 
to  put  into  effect. 

But  if  this  is  the  case,  how  can  one 
account  for  the  repeated  resort  to  volun- 
tary arbitration  in  the  railroad  field,  the 
hesitancy  of  the  brotherhoods  about  call- 
ing strikes,  the  vociferous  loyalty  to  the 
principle  of  arbitration  on  the  part  of 
the  railway  managers?  It  is  all  evidence 
that  despite  the  importance  of  other  in- 
dustries they  are  npt  so  vitally  important 
to  the  whole  people  as  are  the  railroads. 
Arbitration  made  headway  upon  the  rail- 
roads because  managers  and  men  alike 
have  feared  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the 
public  by  standing  out  as  responsible  for 
the  interruption  of  traffic.  For  the  first 
time  since  their  strength  has  become 
formidable,  the  brotherhoods  were  ready 
to  assume  that  responsibility  this  year. 
What  effect  their  act  may  have  upon 
their  future  or  upon  public  sentiment  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  break- 
down of  voluntary  arbitration  in  the 
railroad  field  where  it  has  had  best 
chance  of  success,  is  talk  of  compulsory 
arbitration.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  this 
as  anything  but  talk.  Corporation  at- 
torneys and  attorneys  for  labor  unions 
generally  agree  in  doubting  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  compulsory  arbitration  law. 
It  is  certain  also  that  employers  in  gen- 
eral are  no  more  anxious  for  compul- 
sory arbitration  than  are  the  unions. 

In  the  meantime  what  are  we  to  do 
about  threats  of  strikes  on  the  railways, 
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and  actual  strikes  on  local  transportation 
systems  such  as  the  one  now  afflicting 
New  York  city?  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  September  18,  John  P.  Fox 
writes:  "There  appears  to  be  no  real 
need  of  transit  strikes  today  to  enable 
employes  to  get  better  working  condi- 
tions. With  the  existence  of  the  public 
service  commissions,  state  arbitration 
boards,  responsive  public  officials  and 
legislative  bodies,  and  so  many  citizens 
ready  to  take  up  a  just  cause,  the  electric 
railway  employe  simply  alienates  the  pub- 
lic by  such  unnecessary  strikes  as  the 
present  one." 

Doubtless  the  sentiments  expressed 
will  be  cordially  endorsed  by  many  a 
weary  pedestrian,  or  motor  truck  pas- 
senger. But  so  long  as  any  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  are  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  break  contracts,  or  who  lump 
street  car  conductors  and  cooks  together 
as  personal  servants  whose  duty  is  to 
obey  without  question,  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  that  day  when  the  lamb  may 
safely  lie  down  with  the  lion  has  not  yet 
arrived.  The  presence  of  however  great 
a  multitude  of  public  service  commis- 
sions, "responsive"  public  officials  or 
justice  loving  citizens  avails  little  when 
either  side  has  "nothing  to  arbitrate." 

But  between  compulsory  arbitration 
at  one  extreme,  and  an  open-season  for 
strikes  and  lock-outs  at  the  other,  there 
ought,  in  all  conscience,  to  be  a  zone 
where  the  operation  of  a  "rule  of 
reason"  would  protect  the  interests  of 
everyone.  This  will  be  discussed  in  a 
subsequent  article. 


JOTTINGS 


The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  and 
the  National  Consumers'  League  announce 
three  regional  conferences  on  the  eight- 
hours  day  for  women.  The  first  called 
by  Agnes  Nestor,  president  of  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  of  Chicago,  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  7  and  8,  1916,  invites  trade  unions, 
Consumers'  Leagues  and  women's  clubs  in 
six  states  adjoining  Illinois  with  Tennes- 
see and  Ohio.  The  second  called  by  the 
Consumers'  League  of  Delaware  in  Wil- 
mington October  18,  includes  Delaware, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The 
third,  a  part  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  annual  meeting  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  November  16  will  be  one  of  the 
New  England  Conferences  on  the  Eight 
Hours  Day  for  Women,  inaugurated  by 
the  Women's  Trade  Union  League.  Hon. 
Newton  D.  Baker,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  will  preside. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Pilgrim,  superintendent 
of  the  Hudson  River  Hospital  in  Pough- 
keepsie  has  been  appointed  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Lunacy  Commission 
by  Governor  Whitman,  succeeding  Dr. 
James  V.  May,  who  resigned  some  time 
ago  to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Dr.  Pilgrim,  fifty-seven  years 
of  age,  has  for  twenty-three  years  been 
connected  with  hospitals,  and  in  1906-07, 
under  Governor  Higgins,  held  the  same 
position  to  which  he  has  been  re-appointed. 
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NATIONAL  HEALTH -Committee    of    One 
Hundred  on   National  Health.     E.  F.  Rob- 
bins,    Exec.    Sec..    1'U3    K.    117th    St.,      New 
York.     To  unite  all  government  health  agencies 
Into   a    National    Department   of   Health    to    In- 
form  the  people  how  lo  prevent  disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS— National  Association  for 
the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
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ITatfield,    M.D.,    Exec.    Sec'y.      Reports,    pamph- 
lets, etc.,  sent  upon   request.      Annual   transac- 
tions and  other  publications  free   to   memb*  rs. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH— American  Public  Health 
Association.       1'res.,     Joun     F.     Anderson, 
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SOCIAL  HYGIENE— The  Amorlonn  Social 
Hygiene  Assoc.  Inc.,  105  West  40th  St.  N. 
Y. ;  Branch  Offices :  122  South  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago ;  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 
To  promote  sound  sex  education,  the  reduction 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  -  National 
Committee  for.  Objects  :  To  furnish  In- 
formation for  Associations,  Commissions 
and  persons  working  to  conserve  vision  ;  to  pub- 
lish literature  of  movement ;  to  furnish  exhibits, 
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Directors,  J.  E.  Splncarn  ;  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  Oswald  Garrison  Villard :  Director 
of  Publications  and  Research,  W.  E.  B.  DuBoIs, 
Acting  Secretary,  Roy  Nash. 


Social  and  Economic  Problems 


AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION— 
Uujtcis  :  "tiie  encouragement  of  economic 
research,"  "the  issue  of  publications  on 
economic  subjects,"  "the  encouragement  of  per- 
fect freedom  of  economic  discussion."  The  mem- 
bership includes  the  professional  economists 
of  the  country  together  with  many  others  inter- 
ested in  scientilic  study  of  economic  problems, 
Publications :  American  Economic  Review.  Pro- 
ceedings of  Annual  Meetings,  and  Handbook 
Dues  $5.00  a  year.  Secretary  A.  A.  Young, 
Ituaca,  N.  Y. 


Remedial  Loans 


REMEDIAL  LOANS— National      Federation 
of    iieiuuuidl       Loan       Associations,    130    E. 
22nd  St..  N.  T.     Arthur  H.  Ham. 
Reports,    pamphlets,   and   forms   for  societies 
free.      Information     regarding    organization    of 
remedial    loan    societies    gladly    t;iven. 


Work  With  Hoys 


BOYS'    CLUB     FEDERATION— National 
Headquarters,  1   Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City.      Federation    includes    Boys'    Clubs, 
Boys'  Depts.  of  Recreation  Centers,  Settlements 
and  Community   Houses.     A  clearing  house  for 
information   on   subjects   relating  to  work  with 
hoys.     Printed  matter  distributed;  workers  fur- 
nished;   assistance    given    in    organizing.      Wm. 
E.    Hall.    President ;   C.   J.    Atkinson.    Executive 
Secretary. 
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NEUTRAL  PUBLIC  OPINION  A 
FACTOR  FOR  PEACE 

A  FUSION  delegation  made  up  of 
both  "preparedness"  and  pacifist 
members,  laid  the  program  of  the 
American  Neutral  Conference  Commit- 
tee before  President  Wilson  the  other 
day,  and  was  given  to  understand  that 
in  the  President's  judgment  public  opin- 
ion would  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
in  determining  the  time  at  which  a 
definite  peace  move  can  be  made. 

Although  this  was  not  all  that  the 
committee  wanted  to  hear,  nevertheless 
it  has  encouraged  the  members  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people 
through  a  general  publicity  campaign. 
The  first  step  was  the  request  made  to 
the  administration  to  call  or  cooperate  in 
a  conference  of  neutral  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  joint  mediation  to 
the  belligerents  by  proposals  calculated 
to  form  the  basis  of  permanent  peace. 

In  the  presentation  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
three  counts  were  emphasized :  relin- 
quishment  of  territory  held  by  virtue  of 
conquest;  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
each  people  to  determine  its  own  spirit- 
ual, political,  and  economic  development : 
and  international  organization  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  between  nations. 
It  was  argued  that  these  counts  are 
found  in  the  pronouncements  made  by 
both  the  allied  and  central  powers  when 
they  declared  that  their  purpose  in  going 
to  war  was  to  establish  the  future  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  delegation  expressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent its  conviction  that  the  increasing 
number  of  semi-official  and  possibly  in- 
spired hints  from  spokesmen  of  the  vari- 
ous belligerents  show  that  the  time  has 
come  when  it  is  a  practical  possibility  to 
substitute  friendly  negotiations  for 
armed  conflict.  Also,  considering  that 
it  would  be  awkward,  to  say  the  least, 
for  any  of  the  warring  powers  to  initi- 
ate peace  negotiations,  they  argued  that 
it  is  up  to  the  United  States  either 
single-handed  or  in  company  with  other 
neutral  powers,  to  invite  the  belligerents 
to  tell  upon  what  basis  they  would  be 
ready  to  take  part  in  peace  negotiations. 
Also  to  secure  in  advance,  if  possible, 
such  a  basis  for  peace  proposals  as  will 
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safeguard  the  just  claims  of  the  belliger- 
ents and  the  common  interests  of  all 
nations.  The  committee  points  out  that  a 
neutral  conference  is  advocated  by  bills 
now  pending  in  the  parliaments  of 
Switzerland,  Norway,  and  Sweden;  that 
there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  its  favor 
in  the  Netherlands ;  and  that  Latin- 
America  is  not  unfriendly  to  it. 

Through  its  publicity  campaign  the 
committee  aims  to  head  off  some  of  the 
confusion  which  will  surround  peace  ne- 
gotiations if  public  sentiment  is  not  en- 
lightened regarding  the  international 
principles  which  should  govern  the  terms. 

As  a  first  step  in  organizing  the  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States  favorable  to 
the  conference  proposal,  the  committee 
invites  all  sympathizers  to  affiliate  with 
it,  and  in  this  way  crystallize  a  public 
opinion  that  will  warrant  the  President 
in  inviting  neutral  nations  to  a  confer- 
ence. "It  will  cooperate  with  bodies  in 
other  neutral  countries  working  to  in- 
fluence their  governments  to  the  same 
end,  and  with  any  organization  or  force 
anywhere  that  promises  to  advance  its 
object." 

Hamilton  Holt  of  New  York  city  is 
chairman  and  Rebecca  Shelly,  secretary. 


Cesnre  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"%^    "" 


GETTING  TIRED  OF  IT 


POLITICS  AND  THE  NEW 
CHILD  LABOR  LAW 

THE  "warehouse  act,"  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  recently  enacted  federal 
child  labor  bill  by  W.  R.  Willcox,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, has  called  forth  a  sharp  rejoinder 
from  the  National  Child  Labor  Commit- 
tee. 

According  to  Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Willcox's  view  is  a  wholly 
mistaken  one  and  is  based  upon  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  real  character  of  the 
act.  The  law  provides  that  goods  may 
not  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  if 
children  have  been  employed  in  the  es- 
tablishment within  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  removal  of  the  goods.  Mr.  Willcox 
says  that  this  will  mean  simply  the  stor- 
ing of  the  goods  for  thirty  days,  after 
which  they  may  be  shipped,  regardless  of 
the  employment  of  child  labor. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  points  out  that  the 
prohibition  is  against  goods  produced  in 
any  establishment  in  which  "within  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  removal  of  such  prod- 
ucts therefrom,  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  have  been  employed  or  per- 
mitted to  work."  It  will  not  avail  the 
manufacturer  therefore  to  put  his  goods 
in  a  warehouse  unless  thirty  days  be- 
fore removing  them  from  the  factory  he 
has  discharged  all  the  children  in  his 
employ.  Removing  them  from  the  fac- 
tory while  children  are  still  employed, 
would  forever  bar  the  goods  from  inter- 
state commerce. 

If  he  were  able  to  store  the  goods  in 
the  factory  he  would  still  be  confronted 
with  the  same  difficulty,  says  Mr.  Love- 
joy,  for  he  would  have  to  discharge  all 
children  thirty  days  before  the  goods 
could  be  shipped.  Of  course  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  an  employer  might  take  on 
a  force  of  children,  make  up  some  goods, 
lay  them  off  for  thirty  days,  ship  the 
goods  and  hire  the  children  back  again 
to  make  up  another  lot. 

"It  has  been  suggested,"  says  Mr.  Love- 
joy  in  a  recent  statement,  "that  some 
thrifty  manufacturer  may  try  to  run  the 
government  blockade  with  shipments  of 
goods  in  thirty-day  lots,  hiring  and  firing 
his  children  so  as  to  evade  the  law,  but 
we  believe  that  such  a  manufacturer 
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would  be  an  abnormally  determined  em- 
ployer of  children — for  employers  have 
been  telling  us  for  many  years  that  they 
do  not  want  to  employ  children  but  are 
forced  to  do  so  by  competition  with  other 
child  employers — and  would  soon  call 
himself  to  the  attention  of  a  public  that 
has  already  clearly  signified  its  objection 
to  the  existence  of  child  labor." 

Mr.  Lovejoy  also  deprecated  the  at- 
tempt to  make  a  political  issue  out  of 
the  law.  He  stated  that  the  law  owes 
its  present  form  to  suggestions  made  by 
Senator  Cummins,  a  Republican,  and  he 
gave  out  a  letter  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  Senator  Cummins  in  which 
the  critics  of  the  law  are  denounced  as 
guilty  of  a  "disreputable"  act.  Senator 
Cummins  said  that  the  law  if  sustained 
in  the  courts,  "will  end  for  all  time  the 
employment  of  children  under  conditions 
forbidden  in  the  statute."  Efforts  to 
prove  otherwise  he  branded  as  "ludi- 
crous." 

Mr.  Lovejoy's  statement  concludes 
that: 

"It  is  impossible  at  this  stage  for 
either  party  to  monopolize  the  credit 
or  the  blame.  When  Mr.  Willcox  says 
that  the  law  contains  some  of  the  biggest 
jokers  ever  concealed  in  the  mazes  of 
Congressional  verbiage,  he  brands  the 
leaders  of  his  own  party.  Only  two 
Republicans  in  the  Senate — Senators 
Oliver  and  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania — 
voted  against  the  bill,  while  two  others 
were  paired  against  it.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  of  any  party  would  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  two  Republican 
senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  ten 
Democratic  senators  from  cotton  manu- 
facturing states  who  cast  the  twelve 
votes  against  this  bill  did  so  because  they 
believed  it  was  a  'colossal  fraud.'  A 
number  of  senators  frankly  expressed 
their  belief  that  the  law  would  be  held 
unconstitutional,  but  no  one  on  either  side 
of  the  House  during  the  entire  time  the 
bill  was  pending,  discovered  any  'joker' 
in  it,  and  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee rather  warmly  resents  at  this 
time  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  law  be- 
fore it  has  begun  to  operate." 

VILLAGE    GOVERNMENT    BY 
GUNMEN 

IN  southern  Illinois,  twenty  miles 
from  any  railroad,  lies  the  village  of 
Rosiclare.  The  principal  industry  is 
the  mining  of  fluorspar.  Last  spring 
there  were  a  thousand  people  living 
there, — miners,  women,  and  children, — 
and  though  wretchedness  and  poverty 
were  all  about,  a  very  tangible  civic  life 
existed.  The  people  in  the  village  are 
Americans,  temperate,  and  religious. 
The  president  and  three  trustees  of  the 
village,  active  anti-saloon  men,  were 
miners. 

Now  poverty  remains  as  before  in  the 
village,  wretchedness  has  increased, 
drunkenness  has  crept  in,  civic  life  has 
disappeared,  the  president  and  many  of 
the  trustees  have  been  driven  from  the 
place  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is 


reduced  by  one-half.  Five  hundred  have 
fled,  most  of  them  threatened  at  the 
point  of  a  gun.  Fifty  to  seventy-five 
armed  men,  who  were  brought  in  by  the 
employing  companies  and  deputized  by 
the  sheriff,  patrol  the  village  streets. 

All  of  this  and  more  is  to  be  gathered 
from  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
National  Woman's  Trade  Union  League 
which  went  to  Rosiclare  early  in  Sep- 
tember to  learn  the  causes  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  strike  which  has  been  on 
since  June  2.  They  refer  to  the  armed 
guards  as  "gunmen  of  the  usual  type" 
and  describe  their  activities  as  follows: 

"These  men  are  now  in  possession  of 
the  town.  They  say  the  town  is  under 
martial  law  and  arrogate  to  themselves 
all  authority.  They  refuse  to  permit  the 
village  trustees  to  meet,  or  the  village 
officers  to  exercise  any  of  the  powers 
given  them  by  law.  They  have  driven 
the  president  out  of  town.  The  village 
clerk,  a  member  of  the  union,  had  saved 
up  enough  money  to  start  a  little  grocery 
store.  They  compelled  him  to  turn  his 
stock  back  to  the  wholesalers  and  'eave 
the  village.  Trustees  who  were  union 
men  or  sympathized  with  the  union  were 
driven  out,  and  one  who  did  not  go  was 
ordered  to  resign  as  trustee. 

"About  500  people  altogether  have 
been  either  driven  out,  or  so  terrorized 
that  they  dared  remain  no  longer. 
Among  them  were  many  pregnant  wom- 
en. One  of  these  could  find  no  other 
shelter  and  was  compelled  to  sleep  in  a 
cave  one  night.  The  fright  and  the 
hardship  have  caused  miscarriages  and 
premature  births. 

"One  old  lady  was  just  sitting  down  to 
her  supper  when  ordered  to  leave  by  a 
gunman.  She  asked  permission  to  eat 
her  supper.  The  reply  was  'Never  mind 
the  eating,  get  out !'  She,  too,  slept  in 
a  cave.  One  gunman  went  to  his  own 
sister  and  ordered  her  and  her  husband 
to  leave  town,  and  a  minister  who  in 
his  sermon  spoke  of  his  sympathy  for 
the  men  in  their  effort  to  better  their 
condition,  was  met  after  the  service  by 
a  gunman  and  told  to  leave  immediately. 

"One  curious  feature  of  the  situation 
is  the  frank  acknowledgment  of  the 
deputy  sheriff  in  charge  of  the  gunmen 
that  he  cannot  control  them.  Sneed,  of 
the  United  Mineworkers,  went  to  Rosi- 
clare to  investigate  conditions.  He  was 
ordered  by  the  deputy  not  to  stay  in 
town  over  night.  Mr.  Sneed  is  a  Mason, 
an  Odd  Fellow,  and  a  deacon  in  the 
Baptist  church — not  at  all  a  dangerous 
man  to  have  around.  He  refused  to  go, 
stating  that  he  had  not  disturbed  the 
peace  and  was  guilty  of  no  crime;  that 
he  had  a  right  as  a  citizen  of  Illinois  to 
stay  in  Rosiclare  and  there  he  proposed 
to  remain.  The  deputy  sheriff  admitted 
this  but  begged  him  for  his  own  safety 
and  the  safety  of  the  family  with  whom 
he  was  staying  to  leave  town,  for  he,  the 
sheriff,  could  not  control  these  gunmen." 

All  this  happened  after  the  miners,  last 
May,  had  sent  a  committee  to  the  com- 
pany's representatives  to  ask  for  a  25 
per  cent  increase  in  wages,  an  eight- 
hour  day,  a  six-day  week  and  the  right 


to  present  grievances  through  a  commit- 
tee. According  to  the  report,  out  of  250 
men  in  one  mine,  three  or  four  earn  five 
dollars  a  day,  ten  or  fifteen  two  dollars 
and  a  half  and  the  rest  get  two  dollars 
a  day  or  less.  This  is  said  to  be  typical. 
As  to  hours  of  labor,  ten  hours  is  the 
minimum,  many  work  twelve,  and  the 
work  goes  on  seven  days  a  week.  Men 
are  said  to  be  worn  out  after  five  to  ten 
years  in  the  mines. 

The  answer  of  the  company  to  the 
men's  demands,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League, 
was  that  "the  company  would  not  deal 
with  them  nor  with  the  union,  and  that 
any  man  who  didn't  like  conditions  there 
could  quit."  Previously  the  company 
had  discharged  sixty-eight  men  who 
were  active  in  the  union,  and  the  armed 
guards  were  already  on  the  ground. 
Then  followed  the  strike  and  the  depu- 
tizing of  the  guards. 

The  mines  are  not  coal  mines  to  which 
most  of  the  health  and  safety  statutes 
apply,  but  fluorspar  mines.  Since  an 
important  use  of  fluorspar  is  in  the  mak- 
ing of  munitions,  since  most  of  that 
produced  in  the  United  States  is  mined 
in  Rosiclare,  and  since  the  stored  supply 
is  by  this  time  almost  exhausted,  the 
miners  are  confident  of  winning  the 
strike.  The  report  from  the  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League  concludes:  "The 
men  have  the  will  to  fight.  But  their 
families  must  be  fed.  You  must  help 
feed  them." 

FIGHTING  THE  QUACK  IN 
HIS  LAIR 

DOWN  in  Coney  Island's  Bowery, 
near  the  Witching  Waves  and 
Steeplechase,  there  has  been  a  most  un- 
wonted allurement  this  summer.  This 
was'  a  "health  exhibit"  that  during  the 
three  months  of  its  staging  drew  more 
than  19,390  men  to  see  it.  The  exhibit 
was  the  work  of  the  New  York  Social 
Hygiene  Society,  with  the  national  so- 
ciety and  several  local  public  health 
agencies. 

It  carried  war  straight  into  the  en- 
emy's camp.  For  realizing  that  quack 
specialists  had  long  held  their  share  of 
attention  largely  through  the  "medical 
museums"  which  they  kept,  and  which 
it  had  taken  the  actual  force  of  police 
and  legislation  to  remove,  the  Social  Hy- 
giene Society  opened  a  museum  of  its 
own,  and  by  anatomical  models,  carefully 
colored  pictures  and  clear,  well-framed 
posters,  presented  in  a  medical  gospel, 
the  true  causes,  right  treatment  and 
various  possible  results  of  venereal  dis- 
ease. The  contrast  between  proper  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  and  the  methods  of 
quackery  was  kept  prominent  through- 
out. One  chart  was  made  up  of  signs 
taken  from  public  toilet-rooms  on  Coney 
Island.  "Avoid  these  doctors  who  adver- 
tise to  cure  you,"  was  the  admonitory 
heading. 
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"Nothing  for  sale"  was  significantly 
announced  by  a  poster  at  the  entrance. 
But  literature  of  the  society  and  of  the 
New  York  Department  of  Health  was 
freely  given  away  within.  An  advisory 
service  was  maintained  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  in  charge  of  a  phy- 
sician from  the  Department  of  Health 
and  an  appointee  of  the  Social  Hygiene 
Society. 

Now  that  the  season's  rush  is  over  at 
Coney,  special  groups  of  workers  from 
boys'  clubs,  churches,  settlements,  etc., 
are  visiting  the  exhibit  by  appointment. 
The  Social  Hygiene  Society  plans  to 
continue  this  exhibit  during  the  winter 
in  different  sections  of  New  York  city 
as  part  of  its  vigorous  health  campaign. 

THE  PLAYGROUND  MOVE- 
MENT IN  INDIA 

INDIA  is  waking  up  to  the  value  of 
play.  At  Ballighata,  a  suburb  of 
Calcutta,  there  has  been  for  sometime  a 
playground  similar  to  the  demonstration 
playgrounds  in  America,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  influence  all  India  to  adopt 
the  best  from  American  playgrounds  and 
school  centers. 

"Sometime  ago,"  writes  C.  M.  Goethe, 
who  is  writing  the  series  of  articles  on 
Exporting  the  American  Playground, 
now  appearing  in  the  monthly  magazine 
issues  of  THE  SURVEY,  "information  ar- 
rived from  Ballighata  that  a  second,  af- 
terwards that  a  third,  playground  had 
been  opened  in  Calcutta.  Now  comes 
the  news,  not  only  of  a  fourth,  but,  what 
is  of  much  greater  importance,  the  fact 
that  the  first  appropriation  has  been 
made  of  municipal  funds  in  India,  an 
empire  containing  about  one-fourth  of 
the  world's  population. 

"At  Bawanipore  the  municipality  has 
joined  wealthy  Hindus  in  financing  the 
playground.  Coming  during  the  war, 
this  is  especially  significant.  Those  who 
are  supporting  and  carrying  on  the  orig- 
inal Ballighata  playground,  had  little 
hope  of  such  success  until  after  peace 
had  come. 

"Those  who  remember  the  beginnings 
of  the  playground  movements  in  Ameri- 
ca look  forward  with  confidence  to  these 
transplanted  American  institutions  play- 
ing their  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
new  India,  as  they  are  also  in  the  new 
China." 

ACCIDENTS   INCREASED   BY 
PROSPERITY 

THE  management  of  the  State  Fund, 
in  which  under  the  New  York 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  employ- 
ers may  insure  their  liabilities,  announces 
that  it  added  nearly  one  million  dol- 
lars to  its  loss  reserve  and  catastrophe 
surplus  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  fre- 
quency and  severity  of  accidents  dur- 
ing the  year.  Such  an  increase,  the 


LJ  ERE  is  the  official  signature  in 
Russian  of  Graham  Romeyn 
Taylor  of  THE  SURVEY  staff,  on  leave 
of  absence  and  engaged  in  relief 
work  under  the  American  Embassy 
at  Petrograd.  Mr.  Taylor  is  stationed 
at  Orenburg,  Russia,  of  which  he 


writes  that  "although  this  is  a  cara- 
van town,  with  camels  around,  and 
Turkestan  just  off  to  the  southeast, 
it  is  in  the  latitude  of  northern 
Newfoundland  and  the  lower  tip  of 
Hudson  Bay.  And  we  are  south- 
last  of  Moscow — 3  days  by  rail." 


management  states, '  is  a  "natural  and 
inevitable  incident  of  any  period  of  rapid 
industrial  expansion.  At  such  times, 
plants  are  run  overtime  at  high  speed; 
inexperienced  employes  are  taken  on  in 
considerable  numbers;  working  space  is 
crowded  by  the  installation  of  new  ma- 
chines; the  rule  of  safety  first  is  gen- 
erally disregarded." 

The  statement  just  issued  shows  "a 
continuance  of  the  steady  growth  of  busi- 
ness which  has  marked  the  history  of 
the  fund  from  the  beginning.  The 
number  of  policyholders  increased  dur- 
ing the  six  months  period,  ending  June 
30  last,  from  8,507  to  9,210,  and  the 
amount  of  semi-annual  premiums  in- 
creased from  $674,873.64  to  $715,275.46." 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  new 
business  that  came  to  the  fund  during 
July,  which  it  was  said,  amounted  to 
nearly  as  much  as  the  increase  for  the 
preceding  six  months. 

TUBERCULOSIS    RESEARCH 
AT  JOHNS  HOPKINS 

THE  new  organization  of  the  tuber- 
culosis clinic  of  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  will  center  in  the 
laboratory,  and  every  new  help  in  diag- 
nosis or  treatment  that  can  be  devised 
and  tested  there  will  be  used  for  the 
advantage  of  patients  of  the  clinic. 

A  gift  by  Kenneth  Dows  of  New 
York,  which  affords  a  budget  of  $75,000 
for  five  years,  makes  possible  the  new 
work.  It  will  be  administered  on  an  in- 
teresting plan.  The  laboratory  work 
proper  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr.  Allen 
K.  Krause,  now  of  Saranac  Lake.  Dr. 
Krause  will  have  in  the  laboratory  two 
research  assistants,  and  in  the  clinic 
four  workers  in  addition  to  special 
nurse,  social  service  nurse,  clerk,  sten- 
ographer and  other  helpers.  There  is 
ample  provision  for  added  space,  for 
supplies,  for  maintaining  the  library  al- 
ready established  in  the  clinic,  and  for 
publishing  results  of  investigations. 

Especially  important  is  the  item  for 
traveling  expenses.  This  will  bring  to 
Johns  Hopkins  special  students  from  all 
over  the  country,  both  to  present  papers 
at  meetings  of  the  Laennec  (the  hospital 
society  for  the  study  of  tuberculosis), 
and  to  remain  a  few  days  in  Baltimore, 
exchanging  ideas  with  the  staff  there. 
Such  a  provision  will  secure  both  an  in- 
terchange of  ideas  and  lead  to  coordi- 


nation of  work  in  this  field. 

.A  second  feature  made  possible  by 
the  new  endowment  is  an  extension  of 
teaching  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Medical 
School.  Dr.  Krause  will  hold  the  posi- 
tion of  associate  professor  of  medicine 
and  will  give  a  course  of  weekly  lectures 
on  tuberculosis,  obligatory  for  first-year 
students.  An  advanced  course  will  be 
open  to  a  limited  number  of  fourth-year 
students.  The  elective  work  in  the  dis- 
pensary, and  clinical  lectures  illustrated 
by  patients,  will  continue.  And  every 
opportunity  will  be  given  specially  qual- 
ified workers  to  investigate  special  prob- 
lems. 

The  Phipps  Tuberculosis  Dispensary 
was  founded  at  Johns  Hopkins  by  Henry 
Phipps  of  Philadelphia  in  1903.  It  is 
significant  that  in  the  same  year  in  which 
the  university  received  a  great  endow- 
ment for  the  study  of  preventive  work, — 
the  school  for  public  health  officers, 
given  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation — 
another  gift  should  make  possible  fur- 
ther study  and  experiment  in  this  field 
of  curative  as  well  as  preventive  medi- 
cine, for  tuberculosis  has  been  called 
"one  of  the  main  problems  of  the  health 
officer." 

ROMAN  TOGAS  ON  THE  LAKE 
SHORE  DRIVE 

NEVER  before  have  the  windows 
of  the  homes  along  the  Lake  Shore 
Drive  in  Chicago  looked  down  upon 
such  sights  as  appeared  during  the 
sweltering  days  of  this  summer  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixteen;  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  hinter-neighborhood  at  this 
point  came  into  their  own  and  for  the 
first  time  made  full  use  of  the  clear  cool 
waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 

The  made-land  stretching  out  into  the 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Oak  street  has  form- 
ed a  cove  with  a  sandy  beach;  this  is 
boarded  by  a  walk,  the  esplanade  with 
its  trees  and  bridle  path,  the  drive  and, 
along  the  western  edge,  the  stately 
homes  and  a  few  lofty  apartment  build- 
ings. 

Although  the  residents  living  along  the 
drive  leave  town  in  May  and  do  not  re- 
turn until  October,  for  years  it  has  been 
an  unwritten  law,  abetted  and  conform- 
ed to  by  all  the  immediate  neighborhood 
people,  that  the  cove  should  be  used  for 
a  bathing  beach  only  before  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  thin  procession 
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of  bathers  have  looked  like  Roman 
statesmen  and  matrons  in  their  togas 
and  robes. 

This  summer,  however,  with  the  sun 
beating  down  with  exhausting  heat  for 
an  unprecedented  number  of  days  and 
the  evenings  bringing  no  relief,  the  folk 
of  the  farther  off  streets  in  this  ''silk- 
stocking  ward"  have  found  this  cove, 
and  for  them  all  day  and  all  evening 
have  been  as  good  as  early  morning; 
moreover  if  a  Roman  robe  was  not 
handy,  any  wrap  or  none  was  as  good ; 
and  if  the  walk  from  home  (for  the  news 
of  the  cove  traveled  fast)  was  too  far 
for  bathing  apparel,  an  umbrella-tent  or 
a  friendly  sheet  with  a  round  hole  for 
one's  head  served  as  well  as  a  bath 
house. 

Soon  the  whole  family  came,  for  the 
grassplot  is  good  to  tired  mothers  and 
nursing  babies;  and  black  bread  as  well 
as  wheat  bread  can  be  eaten  under  the 
sky.  A  wise  park  commission  allowed 
the  use  of  the  hitherto  exclusive  area 
and  by  the  hottest  Sunday  evening  of 
the  season  there  was  hardly  standing 
room  in  the  cove.  The  grass  plot  was 
well  covered  and  still  more  persons  were 
coming  in  families,  in  groups  and  singly 
to  this  small  portion  of  God's  open  which 
promised  as  much  comfort  as  could  be 
hoped  for  anywhere  within  their  power 
to  reach. 

BROADENING  MUNICIPAL 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 

THE  electors  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  on  August  29  voted  by  a 
substantial  majority  to  adopt  the  new 
city  charter,  the  social  features  of  which 
were  described  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
July  29. 

As  was  then  pointed  out,  the  charter 
broadens  the  scope  of  municipal  social 
service,  making  mandatory  the  effort  to 
rehabilitate  the  dependent;  safeguards 
the  standards  of  service  in  the  depart- 
ment of  public  welfare ;  and  makes  possi- 
ble the  municipalization  of  private  con- 
structive philanthropy  at  such  time  in  the 
future  as  public  opinion  and  the  quality 
of  work  done  by  the  city  department  war- 
rant that  course. 

Until  that  time  comes  it  is  expected 
that  in  order  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  charter,  the  director  of 
public  welfare  will  avail  himself  of  the 
permission  given  to  utilize  the  services 
of  the  trained  social  workers  available 
in  the  field  of  private  philanthropy,  by 
means  of  some  sort  of  close  arrangement 
between  his  department  and  the  private 
agencies.  The  new  charter  becomes  ef- 
fective May  1,  1917. 

WHERE    BOTH    SIDES    HAVE 
BROKEN  CONTRACTS 

AROUSED   over   the    failure   of   the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 
Car  Employes  to  win  a  victory  over  the 
officers  of  the   street   car   companies   of 


New  York  city,  and  angered  by  a  letter 
written  jointly  by  Mayor  Mitchel  and 
Oscar  Straus,  chairman  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  which  charged  the 
union  with  violating  its  contract,  labor 
leaders  from  the  different  boroughs  of 
New  York  met  on  September  22  and 
voted  a  call  for  a  strike  of  all  the  organ- 
ized workers  of  the  city,  effective  on 
September  27. 

The  strike  on  the  Interborough  and 
the  New  York  Railways  has  been  in  ef- 
fect since  September  6,  and  on  the  Third 
avenue  lines  since  September  9.  Sur- 
face traffic  has  been  seriously  crippled, 
but  on  the  subway  and  elevated  lines  the 
strike  has  had  little  effect. 

On  September  21  Mayor  Mitchel  and 
Chairman  Straus,  who  had  been  in  con- 
ference with  both  sides  from  the  begin- 
ning, wrote  a  letter  to  Hugh  Frayne,  or- 
ganizer for  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  chairman  of  a  conference 
committee  of  labor  leaders,  who  have 
been  advising  with  the  leaders  of  the 
strike.  In  this  letter  the  causes  of  the 
strike  are  reviewed  and  both  sides  are 
charged  with  having  violated  contracts. 

After  reviewing  the  strike  that  took 
place  in  August,  and  which  was  settled  by 
the  signing  of  an  agreement  "under- 
written" by  the  mayor  and  Chairman 
Straus,  and  the  recent  efforts  toward  a 
settlement  of  the  present  strike  which 
ended  in  failure,  the  letter  takes  up  the 
causes  of  the  present  strike.  It  states 
that  a  series  of  conferences  were  begun 
on  August  30,  between  officials  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company 
and  representatives  of  the  union. 

Up  to  this  time  no  contract  had  existed 
between  the  Interborough  and  its  em- 
ployes. In  the  course  of  this  conference, 
however,  General  Manager  Hedley  of 
the  Interborough  told  the  spokesmen  for 
the  union  that  the  same  policy  and  prin- 
ciples which  had  previously  been  incor- 
porated in  a  contract  between  the  union 
and  the  New  York  Railways  Company, 
which  is  under  the  same  management  as 
the  Interborough,  would  be  recognized 
as  binding  on  the  Interborough.  This 
was  Mr.  Hedley's  personal  statement,  but 
he  stated  that  he  was  logically  bound  to 
take  such  a  position  because  he  could 
not  conceive  of  the  directors  of  the  two 
companies  applying  a  different  set  of 
morals  to  one  company  from  that  in  force 
in  the  other. 

It  was  thereupon  agreed  that  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Interborough  should  have 
the  right  to  organize,  that  differences 
which  could  not  be  adjusted  directly 
should  be  submitted  to  arbitration  and 
that  the  company  would  meet  representa- 
tives of  the  union  for  the  discussion  of 
grievances. 

Although  nothing  was  written  down 
and  signed,  these  principles  were  dis- 
cussed and  accepted  in  conference  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Mitchel  and 
Straus  constituted  a  contract.  It  then 
developed  that  the  Interborough  had 


drawn  up  a  contract  to  run  for  a  period 
of  two  years  and  that  it  was  securing 
signatures  to  this  contract  from  its  em- 
ployes individually.  Serious  objection 
was  raised  by  representatives  of  the  union 
to  the  circulation  of  these  contracts  and 
Mr.  Hedley  was  asked  to  withdraw  them, 
which  he  refused  to  do. 

Then  followed  the  strike  vote  and  the 
second  conference  held  on  September  5 
at  which  time  the  company  was  again  re- 
quested to  withdraw  the  contracts  on  the 
ground  that  they  constituted  a  violation 
of  the  agreement  to  permit  the  employes 
to  organize  without  interference.  This 
request  was  again  refused  and  the  com- 
pany also  refused  to  submit  the  matter  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission  for  arbi- 
tration. 

T  T  appeared  furthermore  in  the  confer- 
ence on  September  6  that  similar  in- 
dividual contracts  had  been  prepared  for 
circulation  among  the  employes  of  the 
New  York  Railways  Company  with  whom 
a  contract  had  been  signed  on  August  6. 
Union  representatives  asked  for  assur- 
ance that  these  contracts  would  not  be 
circulated,  which  Mr.  Hedley  refused  to 
give.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of 
September  6,  a  strike  was  called  on  lines 
of  both  the  Interborough  and  the  New 
York  Railways  Company.  On  Septem- 
ber 9,  the  letter  states,  "without  any  de- 
mand for  arbitration  and  without  further 
notice  and  in  the  face  of  a  protest  from 
us,  the  underwriters  of  the  contract  of 
August  7,"  a  strike  was  called  on  the 
Third  Avenue  Railway. 

Discussing  the  responsibility  for  these 
various  strikes  the  letter  by  Mayor  Mit- 
chel and  Mr.  Straus  continues: 

"We  wish  again  to  draw  to  your  at- 
tention the  fact  that  the  contract  of 
August  6  between  the  New  York  Rail- 
ways Company  and  its  employes,  acting 
through  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
Frayne,  and  Mr.  Fridiger,  was  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  contract  from  that 
written  with  any  other  railway  company, 
and  was  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
verbal  agreement  later  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company  and  a  group  of  its  employes 
acting  through  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr. 
Fridiger." 

The  strikes  on  the  Third  avenue  and 
other  lines  to  which  it  spread  were,  the 
letter  states,  sympathetic  strikes  called  in 
violation  of  contract,  the  employing  com- 
panies having  on  those  lines  lived  up  to 
their  obligations  ;  but,  continues  the  letter, 
"in  the  case  of  the  Interborough  com- 
pany the  situation  is  different.  A  verbal 
agreement,  already  outlined  herein,  but 
wholly  distinct  from  and  independent  of 
the  contract  of  August  6,  was  entered 
into  between  Mr.  Hedley  for  the  com- 
pany and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr. 
Fridiger  for  the  men.  The  mayor  and 
chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion were  not  guarantors  of  this  verbal 
contract.  When  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr. 
Fridiger  complained  that  the  circulation 
of  the  individual  contracts  of  employ- 
ment constituted  a  breach  of  a  part  of 
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that  agreement,  namely,  the  undertaking 
to  permit  the  employes  of  the  Inter- 
borough  to  organize  unrestrained  by  the 
exercise  of  intimidation,  coercion,  or 
discharge,  and  that  the  method  of  secur- 
ing the  signatures  to  these  contracts 
further  constituted  a  breach  of  that 
verbal  undertaking,  and  demanded  that 
this  question  be  arbitrated,  they  were  en- 
titled to  arbitration  under  the  verbal 
agreement  already  reached  to  arbitrate 
all  questions  of  difference  that  might 
arise. 

"Let  this  be  clearly  understood.  There 
can  be  no  question,  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, of  the  constitutional  and  legal 
right  of  the  transit  company  to  write 
individual  contracts  of  employment  with 
its  men.  The  question  was  not  whether 
such  contracts  of  employment  are  legal 
obligations ;  the  question  was  whether  by 
the  verbal  agreement  already  made  by 
Mr.  Hedley,  the  Interborough  company 
had  contracted  that  it  would  not  make 
such  agreements.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
pass  upon  the  merits  of  that  quesion,  but 
the  question  having  been  raised  and  there 
being  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  all  ques- 
tions of  difference,  the  obligation  at- 
tached to  enter  into  arbitration  on  that 
issue  rested  upon  both  sides.  Our  con- 
clusion, therefore,  after  a  very  careful 
consideration  of  the  entire  record  in 
this  matter  is: 

"1.  That  the  Interborough  company 
breached  a  verbal  agreement  made  on 
August  30  by  Mr.  Hedley  for  the  com-  . 
pany  and  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr. 
Fridiger  for  the  men,  in  refusing,  on 
September  5,  to  arbitrate  a  question 
which  had  arisen  subsequent  to  the  mak- 
ing of  that  verbal  agreement.  This  agree- 
ment was  entirely  distinct  from  and  in- 
dependent of  the  contract  of  settlement 
of  August  6.  This  verbal  agreement 
breached  by  the  Interborough  company, 
as  already  stated,  was  not  underwritten 
by  Chairman  Straus  or  by  the  mayor, 
but  was  entered  into  in  the  course  of  the 
conference  which  began  on  August  30. 
Although  the  company  was  in  the  wrong 
in  this  matter,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
the  offices  of  the  mayor  or  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  or  of  both,  were  not 
then  invoked  in  place  of  resorting  to  a 
strike. 

"2.  The  New  York  Railways  Company 
did  not  breach  the  contract  of  settle- 
ment of  August  6.  The  New  York  Rail- 
ways employes,  however,  were  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  that  contract  in  that  they 
declared  and  inaugurated  a  strike  with- 
out breach  on  the  part  of  the  company 
and  in  the  face  of  the  provisions  of  the 
contract  of  August  6  which  called  for 
arbitration  of  all  questions  at  issue. 

"3.  The  men  were  guilty  of  like 
breaches  of  the  various  contracts  of 
settlement  of  August  7  in  the  cases  of 
the  other  street  railway  lines." 

The  issue  is  not,  the  letter  states,  the 
integrity  of  trade  unionism,  as  the  men 
have  claimed,  but  rather  the  integrity 
of  contracts,  and  therefore  the  movement 
for  sympathetic  strikes  is  deprecated.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  if  sympathetic  strikes 
are  called,  there  is  grave  danger  that 
disturbances  and  disorder  will  follow. 
The  union  leaders  are  assured  that  if 
such  violence  occurs  the  mayor  will  use 
all  means  at  his  disposal  to  suppress  it. 


Seth  Low  By  Alfred  T.  White 


BORN    JANUARY    18,    1850 — SETH    LOW — DIED    SEPTEMBER    17,    1916 


HERE  was  a  man  who  gave  his 
fellowmen  of  his  best,  and  gave 
without  stint  or  reckoning  of 
personal  gain  or  loss.  Gifted  with  a 
sympathetic  heart  open  to  every  call  of 
need  or  duty,  he  possessed  also  a  rarely 
clear  and  thoughtful  mind,  able  to  justify 
every  course  of  action  on  which  he  en- 
tered. 

Mr.  Low  was  barely  of  age  when  he 
manifested  his  initial  interest  in  the 
betterment  of  municipal  politics.  A  few 
years  later  his  predecessor  as  mayor  se- 
cured for  Brooklyn  from  the  state  legis- 
lature the  noteworthy  charter  which  con- 
centrated power  in  the  mayor's  hands. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Low  became  president 
of  the  Brooklyn  Young  Republican  Club, 
a  new  organization  which,  recognizing 
the  great  opportunity  afforded  under  the 
new  charter,  sought  to  divorce  municipal 
administration  from  national  politics. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1881  the  first  elec- 
tion for  mayor  under  the  new  charter 
was  to  be  held.  General  Tracy  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Republican  Party  and 
Mr.  Ropes  by  the  independents  of  both 
parties ;  with  wise  foresight  General 
Tracy  suggested  the  retirement  of  both 
candidates  in  case  that  Seth  Low  would 
accept  the  joint  nomination  of  both  regu- 
lars and  independents.  Mr.  Low  con- 
sented and  was  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, thus  entering  official  service  at 
the  age  of  thirty-one.  He  gave  Brook- 
lyn the  first  strictly  business  adminis- 


tration it  had  enjoyed  for  a  long  term 
of  years  and  at  its  close  Mr.  Low  was 
re-elected  and  served  a  second  term  with 
equal  satisfaction  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

For  many  years  before  this  there  had 
been  a  serious  mal-administration  of  the 
public  charities  of  Kings  county,  and 
this  had  become  a  grave  menace  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  poor  themselves. 
It  was  one  of  many  evils  which  had 
developed  large  proportions  while  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men  were  occupied 
with  great  national  issues  during  the 
Civil  War  and  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing. In  1876  several  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen  volunteered  their  services 
as  visitors  to  the  homes  of  the  45,000 
outdoor  poor  who  were  receiving  public 
relief  in  Brooklyn  and  among  these  was 
Mr.  Low,  then  only  twenty-six  years  old 
but  already  interested  in  the  field  of 
charity  both  by  disposition  and  inheri- 
tance. 

After  the  abandonment  of  public  out- 
door relief  in  Brooklyn,  which  occurred 
two  years  later,  Mr.  Low  suggested  the 
formation  of  a  society  in  Brooklyn  along 
the  lines  then  lately  initiated  in  Buffalo, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  by  organizations 
whose  purposes  and  methods  he  studied 
with  his  usual  thoughtful  care.  The 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities,  organized 
in  1878  and  of  which  Mr.  Low  became 
the  first  president,  was  the  fourth  in 
order  of  the  long  line  of  charity  organi- 
zation societies  now  exist:n-r  :n  this  conn- 
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try.  Its  initial  effort  was  to  promote  co- 
operation between  the  churches,  then 
engaged  in  general  relief  work,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  of  which  his 
grandfather,  Seth  Low,  had  been  the 
first  president. 

While  at  first  this  promised  success,  it 
soon  became  difficult  owing  to  the  reluct- 
ance of  the  largest  relief  organization  to 
cooperate,  and  Mr.  Low  suggested  the 
formation  of  ward  conferences  for  the 
consideration  of  difficult  cases  of  need. 
Along  this  line  of  advance  the  work  of 
the  society  next  proceeded,  but  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Low  to  the  mayoralty  obliged 
him  to  retire  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Bureau  of  Charities. 

When  many  years  later  a  commission 
was  authorized  to  prepare  the  first 
charter  for  Greater  New  York,  Mr.  Low 
as  a  member  of  the  commission  was  as- 
signed among  other  duties  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Committee  on  Charities 
and  Corrections,  for  which  his  previous 
studies  and  training  especially  qualified 
him,  and  the  chapters  of  the  charter 
governing  these  departments  remain 
largely  as  they  were  framed  under  his 
direction. 

His  term  as  mayor  of  New  York,  to 
which  position  he  was  called  in  1900. 
was  marked  not  only  by  the  application 
of  business  principles  to  the  conduct  of 
the  city's  affairs,  regardless  of  personal 
or  political  considerations,  but  also  by 


distinct  and  valuable  advances  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  metropolis. 
After  the  enactment  of  the  tenement 
house  law  Mayor  Low  was  able  to  per- 
suade Robert  W.  deForest,  who  had  been 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  new  law,  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  tenement  house  commissioner 
and  administer  the  law  which  he  had 
framed.  The  selection  of  Homer  Folks 
as  commissioner  of  charities,  a  man 
exceptionally  well  qualified  for  that 
position,  made  possible  great  advances 
in  the  administration  of  the  public 
charities  of  the  city  and  secured  a  higher 
degree  of  welfare  for  the  public  de- 
pendents of  all  classes  than  they  had  ever 
enjoyed  in  the  past.  It  happened  thus 
that  a  large  impetus  was  given  to  the 
progress  of  social  reform  coincidentally 
with  the  application  of  ordinary  busi- 
ness principles  to  the  government  of 
the  city. 

In  the  educational  field  Mr.  Low's 
great  services  to  Columbia  University 
are  well  understood.  For  eleven  years  he 
was  its  active  president,  and  during  that 
term  the  great  university  was  moved 
from  its  old  location  to  the  magnificent 
situation  which  it  now  occupies  on  Morn- 
ingside  Heights. 

After  retiring  from  the  presidency  of 
Columbia,  and  after  the  close  of  his 
term  as  mayor  of  New  York,  he  ac- 
cepted the  presidency  of  Tuskegee  In- 
dustrial and  Agricultural  Institute  in 
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THE  BABIES'  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE 

;OR  one  week  last  month  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital  of  Cleve- 
,  land  was  probably  the  best  advertised  welfare  agency  in  the  country. 
And  as  a  result  the  people  of  Cleveland  learned  more  about  "the  fight  for 
babies'  lives"  than  had  ever  been  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy.  Follow- 
ing a  better  baby  parade  the  entire  motion  picture  industry  of  the  town 
got  behind  the  week's  campaign.  A  film,  The  Fight  for  Babies'  Lives,  was 
shown  in  twenty  different  theaters  each  night,  150,000  people  in  all  seeing 
it.  The  expenses  of  more  than  $500  were  born  by  an  assessment  levied  on 
ils  members  by  the  Motion  Picture  Exhibitors'  League. 


Alabama  and  gave  freely  of  his  time  and 
thought  to  the  advancement  of  that  in- 
stitution in  which  the  colored  people  are 
working  out  their  highest  development 
in  a  school  of  nearly  two  thousand 
students  and  under  the  lead  of  teachers 
of  their  own  race  with  whom  Mr.  Low 
was  in  close  touch  and  keen  sympathy 
and  who  looked  to  him  for  guidance  with 
a  confidence  which  was  never  disap- 
pointed. 

Thus  it  happened,  not  by  accident,  that 
from  his  entry  into  the  public  service  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  Mr.  Low  was  always 
before  the  public  eye,  rendering  many 
and  valuable  services  to  his  city  and 
country,  making  friends  alike  among  the 
leaders  of  capital  and  labor,  always  a 
lover  of  peace  and  seeking  to  promote 
a  peaceful  solution  of  every  difficulty, 
a  firm  believer  in  arbitration  for  the 
settlement  of  local,  national  and  inter- 
national disputes. 

As  delegate  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899,  as  one 
of  the  commission  in  1914  to  settle  the 
Colorado  difficulties  and  as  president  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  for  many 
years  and  until  his  death,  he  labored 
unremittingly  for  these  ends.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  frame  another  testimony 
as  expressive  in  this  regard  as  that  of 
Samuel  Gompers,  Mr.  Low's  associate  in 
the  National  Civic  Federation.  Mr. 
Gompers  said : 

"A  man  endowed  with  great  ability 
to  know,  to  learn,  and  to  understand  not 
only  books,  but  men,  and  to  deal  with 
mankind  in  its.  weakness  and  its 
strength  and  to  do  the  best  that  could 
be  done  in  its  interest — a  just  man  was 
Seth  Low.  I  doubt  if  there  was  any 
one  thing  in  his  whole  life  that  stood 
before  his  thought  and  action  in  the 
matter  of  being  of  service  to  his  fel- 
lows. His  office,  his  time,  his  opportun- 
ity— ;all  were  utilized,  not  for  self,  but 
for  his  fellow-men.  He  had  the  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  the  men  of  labor 
equally  as  he  had  it  from  men  of  means 
and  the  public." 

In  every  field  of  usefulness  in  which 
he  labored,  the  personality  of  Seth  Low 
will  be  sorely  missed,  but  as  his  labors 
were  invariably  directed  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  right  principles  and  methods 
and  never  to  the  achievement  of  personal 
ends,  it  would  have  been  an  unhappiness 
to  him  to  feel  that  the  good  works 
which  he  deemed  it  a  privilege  to  direct 
would  not  continue  and  improve  under 
the  guidance  of  others.  No  provocation 
could  ruffle  his  temper,  no  disappoint- 
ment chill  his  zeal  for  the  general  good; 
the  sunny  temperament  with  which  he 
was  born  and  the  Christian  optimism 
which  he  cherished  throughout  his  life 
gave  him  strength  for  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  a  multitude  of  exacting 
duties.  He  had  the  great  joy  of  seeing 
his  youthful  visions  crystallize  into  deeds 
and  results  in  many  directions,  and  in 
their  realization  he  found  ample  reward 
for  his  unceasing  toil  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. 


License  in  Place  of  Licensing 

By  Robert  A.  floods 


MY  PERIOD  of  service  of  two 
years  and  a  half  upon  the  Li- 
censing Board  for  the  city  of 
boscou  was  a  political  accident,  which  a 
determined  combination  of  irreconcil- 
ables  in  the  liquor  trade,  with  the  aid  of 
a  group  of  machine  politicians,  has  re- 
cently corrected.  I  did  not  regard  my 
being  appointed  to  the  board  as  within 
the  range  of  things  possible  until  I  was 
actually  confirmed.  This  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact, — now  reduced  to  a  shrill 
irony — that  the  board  is  appointed  by 
the  governor  by  way  of  keeping  it  out 
of  politics. 

The  specific  reason  why  I  felt  this 
commissionership,  with  its  demands  upon 
not  less  than  one-third  of  one's  time  and 
energy,  to  be  a  call  of  public  duty  was 
that  I  had  for  twenty  years  been  giving 
not  a  little  attention  to  drunkenness, 
coming  at  it  always  from  the  neighbor- 
hood worker's  point  of  view.  How  to 
eliminate  the  drunkard  from  the  local 
community ;  how  to  reduce,  item  by  item, 
the  fresh  destruction  which  the  saloon 
was  doing  up  and  down  the  street, — 
surely  there  is  nothing  which  should 
more  insistently  occupy  the  thoughts  and 
engage  the  sense  for  strategy. 

For  four  years,  I  was  one  of  a  small 
group  which  kept  persistently  at  the  so- 
called  bar  and  bottle  bill  until  it  was 
passed.  This  necessitated  the  equivalent 
of  an  apprenticeship  in  the  saloon  busi- 
ness. It  resulted  in  eliminating  the 
woman  with  the  "growler"  from  the  sa- 
loons of  Massachusetts,  abolished  the 
sale  of  bottled  whiskey  over  the  bar  to 
the  man  who  was  already  half  drunk, 
and  reduced  the  front  of  the  liquor  busi- 
ness by  about  one-tenth. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  result  of  urging  cer- 
tain principles  as  to  the  removal  of  the 
drunkard  from  out  of  the  network  of 
neighborhood  relations,  I  had  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Foxboro  (now  Norfolk)  State  Hospital 
for  Inebriates,  which,  under  the  super- 
intendcncy  of  Dr.  Irwin  H.  Neff,  has 
been  gradually  built  up  to  its  present 
position  of  national  influence  in  its  field. 

To  many  it  seemed  strange  that  such 
preparation  should  not  rather  be  recog- 
nized as  an  obvious  disqualification. 
But  this  surely  comes  within  Ruskin's 
category  of  things  which  are  strange 
only  in  that  they  so  seem.  Would  equi- 
valent preparation,  in  properly  trans- 
lated terms,  be  considered  a  handicap  in 
connection  with  an  appointment  to  a 
board  of  health  or  to  an  industrial  com- 
mission? It  is  true  that  it  was  still 
taken  for  granted  by  the  uninformed 
that  any  person  who  attempted  at  all  to 
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reduce  alcoholism  and  the  evils  associ- 
ated with  it  must  be  a  one-idea  fanatic. 

Men  in  the  liquor  business  almost  uni- 
versally felt  that  one  who  had  been 
found  in  such  associations  as  those  men- 
tioned must  be  at  least  what  in  polite 
general  conversation  they  called  "a 
theorist."  I  ventured  from  time  to  time 
to  try  to  explain  to  such  men  that  as  to 
the  most  outstanding  and  vital  phase  of 
their  business,  they  were  themselves 
curiously  benighted.  The  fact  of  drunk- 
enness they  mentally  side-step ;  fearing 
it,  in  a  sense  hating  it,  yet  intent  upon 
the  transaction  which  so  often  brings 
it  about,  they  represent  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  the  psychological  truth  that 
we  can  ultimately  repress  into  the  sub- 
consciousness  and  almost  into  oblivion 
the  thing  which  we  inevitably  both  wish 
and  fear.  There  needs  to  be  at  least  one 
member  of  a  licensing  board  who  will 
from  time  to  time  shake  them  out  of  this 
auto-hypnosis. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  one  sometimes 
wonders  whether  the  almost  total  lack 
on  the  part  of  social  workers  of  any  in- 
telligent approach  to  this  capital  prob- 
lem which  occupies  so  great  a  space  in 
the  middle  of  their  stage,  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  mind. 

CONSIDERING  that  the  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  a  license  sys- 
tem and  a  licensing  board  to  control  the 
liquor  business  is  in  its  relation  to  drunk- 
enness and  with  the  expectation  that  this 
evil  will  be  brought  to  a  minimum,  the 
point  of  view  of  a  person  who  had  de- 
voted continuous,  varied,  analytical  at- 
tention to  drunkenness,  under  the  most 
exacting  tests  might  really  be  consider- 
ed the  distinctively  practical  man  upon 
a  board  whose  duty  it  is  to  regulate  the 
liquor  business.  Approaching  it  first  of 
all  from  the  drunkenness  end  of  the 
business,  there  should  surely  be  on  such 
a  board  a  man  who  has  actually  thought 
and  worked  upon  that  end  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  big,  ghastly,  revolting  fact  of  al- 
coholism, and  its  great  related  evil  of 
prostitution,  must  be  faced,  squarely  and 
persistently,  irradiated  with  cool  intelli- 
gence, set  off  into  their  factors,  and 
their  factors  one  by  one  patiently  dis- 
posed of,  just  as  every  other  clog  on 
life  is  today  being  dealt  with.  This 
method  and  this  purpose,  whatever  diffi- 
culties it  may  involve,  is  the  increasing- 
ly clear  conclusion  of  science.  The  solid 
establishment  of  this  conclusion  in  li- 
censing board  administration  may  be  de- 
layed a  few  years.  We  have  until  late- 
ly allowed  politics  to  play  with  the  gen- 


eral health  of  the  people.  Yet  who  would 
want  to  be  known  ten  years  from  now 
as  having  confessedly  for  the  sake  of 
political  convenience  excluded  the  train- 
ed scientific  approach  from  a  board 
which  has  to  deal  with  the  two  greatest 
of  social  diseases? 

There  were,  as  has  been  suggested, 
two  main  lines  along  which  the  policy 
of  the  board  was  running.  For  the  re- 
duction of  drunkenness,  it  had  been 
carrying  out  insistently  a  rule  for  the 
elimination  of  the  custom  of  "treating 
on  the  house,"  and  along  with  that  a 
comprehensive  following  up  of  places  in 
or  about  which  men  were  found  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  For  the  elimina- 
tion of  solicitation  in  licensed  cafes,  a 
regulation  was  reaching  pretty  complete 
and  satisfactory  enforcement  for  the 
separation  by  a  partition  or  curtain,  of 
unaccompanied  men  from  unaccompanied 
women  in  places  where,  and  at  times 
when,  the  serving  of  liquor  rather  than 
food  is  the  principal  business. 

IN  order  to  give  the  proper  scale  and 
perspective  from  which  the  relative 
importance  of  other  issues  before  the 
board  may  be  judged,  a  few  facts  with 
regard  to  these  two  undertakings  may 
be  mentioned. 

The  first  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
custom  on  the  part  of  saloon-keepers 
and  their  bar-tenders  of  giving  a  re- 
newed start  to  a  lagging  tendency  to 
drink  by  ceremoniously  offering  a  free 
libation.  The  regulation  was,  however, 
not  taken  seriously  until  the  board  was 
strengthened  by  the  appointment  to  the 
chairmanship  of  Charles  R.  Gow,  a  high- 
minded  engineer  previously  unknown  in 
public  life.  An  energetic  and  thorough 
policy  in  this  matter  was  then  entered 
upon.  It  has  involved  the  detailed  sur- 
veillance of  practically  all  the  six  hun- 
dred bar-rooms  in  the  city. 

They  have  been  covered  at  different 
times  by  the  board's  own  trained,  trust- 
ed and  publicly  unknown  inspectors. 
The  proprietors  of  bar-rooms  to  the 
number  of  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred have  been  brought  before  the  board 
and  dealt  with  according  to  degree  of 
mismanagement  reported.  On  May  1  of 
last  year  and  of  this  year,  a  considerable 
number  of  licensed  places  have  been 
closed  for  periods  varying  from  a  clay  to 
a  month,  and  several  licensees  have  been 
required  to  go  out  of  business.  All  this 
has  resulted  in  a  definite  improvement  in 
the  type  of  man  permitted  to  hold  a  li- 
cense, in  the  amount  of  liquor  sold  to  a 
given  patron,  and  in  the  general  at- 
mosphere of  saloons  throughout  the  en- 
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tire  city. 

The  result  may  nol  be  great  toward 
reducing  the  60,000  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness which  take  place  in  Boston  annual- 
ly, but  it  at  least  registers  a  conscientious 
effort  in  that  direction,  and  the  board 
was  reaching  the  point  where  the  entire 
trade  was  beginning  to  be  resigned  and 
accustomed  to  the  better  system.  Such 
a  gain  as  this,  clung  to  and  reinforced, 
could  easily  lead  the  way  to  further  and 
greater  things. 

From  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  re- 
sistance which  had  been  encountered,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
board  will  mean  the  waste  of  much  if 
not  all  of  a  vast  amount  of  patient  edu- 
cational and  disciplinary  effort.  Worst 
of  all,  the  very  men  who  have  made  the 
greatest  effort — among  the  brewers,  sa- 
loon-keepers, members  of  the  bar-tend- 
ers' union — to  improve  conditions  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  board,  now  find  them- 
selves punished  in  proportion  to  their 
well-doing.  They  have  stood  against 
the  demands  of  their  customers,  losing 
business  often  to  the  advantage  of  some 
less  scrupulous  competitor.  Now  the 
churl  is  said  to  be  bountiful  and  is  fully 
exalted  in  the  obvious  common  discom- 
fiture of  all  who  stood  for  better  things. 
And  the  day  is  so  much  further  set  back 
when  there  will  be  a  definite  system  of 
accounting  by  which  to  a  significant  de- 
gree the  drunkenness  which  disgraces 
and  degrades  the  city  will  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  saloon-keepers  and  bar- 
tenders who  play  the  enemy  of  mankind 
by  selling  liquor  to  the  man  who  has  al- 
ready had  too  much. 

The  newly  established  board  has,  it  is 
true,  affirmed  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  regulation  against  treating  on  the 
house ;  but  the  real  effect  of  the  change 
in  administration  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  within  two  weeks  forty-five  dealers 
had  to  be  called  before  it  for  violation 
of  this  order.  Instead  of  continuing  the 
discipline  instituted  by  the  former  board, 
this  detachment  of  the  liquor  forces  were 
dismissed  with  a  mild  reprimand. 

THE  special  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
board  which  seemed  to  me  most  im- 
portant and  neglected,  as  I  entered  upon 
it,  had  to  do  with  the  relation  between 
the  sale  of  liquor  and  prostitution.  It 
had  long  been  a  strange  anomaly  that 
a  city  which  twenty-five  years  ago  had 
abolished  the  system  of  segregation  so 
far  as  houses  of  prostitution  are  con- 
cerned, should  have  immediately  begun 
to  build  up  a  pretty  broad  system  of  li- 
censed immoral  hotels  and  cafes,  where, 
to  say  the  least,  all  the  negotiations  pre- 
liminary to  that  evil  could  be  openly 
carried  on.  The  board  had  indeed  made 
scattered  efforts,  in  ways  that  inevitably 
suggested  favoritism,  to  lop  off  this  or 
that  especially  flagrant  abuse;  but  ap- 
parently no  comprehensive  action  had 
been  seriously  considered. 

At  the  beginning  of  1915,  the  practic- 


ability of  such  action  was  taken  up  for 
consideration.  One  interesting  question 
was  as  to  whether  the  law  specifically 
forbade  the  use  of  a  licensed  cafe  as  a 
sort  of  market-place  for  prostitution. 
Some  study  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
essence  of  prostitution  was,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  in  the  negotia- 
tion, in  the  offer,  and  that,  therefore, 
solicitation  in  a  licensed  place  was  defin- 
itely forbidden  by  the  law.  In  any  case, 
the  sanctions  and  powers  under  which 
the  board  acts  would  not  require  such 
reenforcement;>and  if  they  did,  the  leg- 
islature soon  enacted  a  statute  forbidding 
in  terms  any  form  of  solicitation  in  li- 
censed places. 

The  policy  established  by  the  board 
was  a  general  one,  applicable  to  all  li- 
censees serving  liquor  to  women,  and  at 
all  times,  when  the  serving  of  liquor 
rather  than  food  was  the  principal  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  considerably  influenced  by  the 
methods  of  the  New  York  Committee  of 
Fourteen,  which  has  accomplished  so 
much  under  the  lead  of  Frederick  H. 
Whitin  toward  improving  Raines  law 
hotel  conditions. 

The  board  required  that  at  all  such 
times  unaccompanied  men  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  room  or  screened 
section  of  a  room  in  which  unaccom- 
panied women  and  women  with  their 
escorts  were  being  served.  This  require- 
ment, so  far  as  it  was  observed,  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  solicitation.  The 
immediate  effect  upon  the  business  of 
many  cafes  was  such  as  to  confirm  be- 
yond all  question  the  conclusions  upon 
which  the  board  had  acted.  There  were. 
however,  many  and  varied  evasions,  and 
at  the  first  of  May  this  year  the  board 
felt  compelled  to  take  drastic  action  in 
the  case  of  six  hotels  and  two  or  three 
so-called  "women's  privileges."  As  the 
situation  stood  when  the  board  was 
broken  up,  two  of  these  places  continued 
to  be  restricted  to  men  only.  The  others 
have  made  or  are  making  such  changes 
in  rooms  and  management  as  would  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  permanently  im- 
munize them  against  this  evil. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  board  by 
its  separation  rule  places  no  hindrance  in 
the  way  of  any  licensee  or  patron  so  far 
as  the  legitimate  services  of  a  licensee 
are  concerned.  Every  person  has  his 
full  right  to  be  served  with  food  and 
drink.  Certain  persons  are  to  be  seated 
in  one  place ;  certain  persons  in  another. 
That  is  exasperatingly  all.  It  is  even 
true  that,  for  once  in  such  matters,  re- 
straint is  not  placed  on  the  woman  in 
the  case;  it  is  the  man  who  is  restrained. 

The  new  board, — represented  by  the 
newly  appointed  chairman  and  a  hold- 
over member  who  has  promptly  reversed 
his  program  to  be  in  line  with  the  tend- 
ency,— at  once  removed  the  restrictions 
upon  the  worst  hotel  of  all,  an  establish- 
ment controlled  by  officers  in  the  largest 
brewing  concern  in  Boston.  This,  of 


course,  means  the  nullifying  of  the  form- 
er board's  action  so  far  as  all  the  im- 
moral hotels  and  cafes  are  concerned. 

These  two  main  lines  of  new  action 
toward  reaching,  for  the  people  of 
Greater  Boston,  so  far  as  a  licensing  au- 
thority can  do  so,  the  two  vast  moral 
evils  which  so  deeply  undermine  the 
productive  power  and  happiness  of  the 
whole  community,  constitute  it  would 
seem  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  sub- 
stance of  what  should  concern  the  in- 
telligent citizen  who  cares  about  the 
work  of  timely,  forth-putting  civic  right- 
eousness. The  other  quarter  would 
have  to  do  with  the  vastly  complex  prob- 
lem of  the  location  of  licensed  places. 
In  the  total  perspective,  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  this  fraction  has  to  do  with  the 
placing  in  the  outlying  divisions  of  the 
city  of  a  few  additional  licenses  out  of 
the  whole  thousand. 

IT  has  always  seemed  to  me  grossly  un- 
fair that  the  tenement  districts  of  the 
city,  where  are  the  largest  number  of 
families  and  of  children,  where  the  re- 
sources for  moral  protection  are  the 
least,  where  the  damage  wrought  by 
liquor  is  so  deadly  in  its  ramifications — 
should  have  not  only  their  own  entire 
quota  of  saloons  but  a  considerable  part 
of  the  quota  which  as  a  matter  of  figures 
should  be  charged  up  to  the  suburban 
sections.  There  is  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion from  any  point  of  view  that 
Charlestown,  South  Boston,  the  inner 
South  End,  and  parts  of  Roxbury  are 
heavily  overloaded  with  saloons. 

It  is  a  matter  of  obvious  justice,  of 
obvious  good  municipal  housekeeping,  of 
elementary  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  the  neglected  thousands  of  our  pres- 
ent and  future  citizens,  that  this  crying, 
universally  admitted  iniquity  should  be 
corrected.  As  these  people  are  becom- 
ing articulate  in  civic  matters,  through 
the  clergy  and  other  alert,  disinterested 
leaders,  relief  from  an  intolerable  condi- 
tion of  things  is  in  all  these  sections  be- 
ing most  earnestly  and  urgently  demand- 
ed as  a  matter  of  undeniable  right.  No 
member  can  in  self-respect  continue  to 
sit  in  the  Licensing  Board  and  not  seek 
to  correct  this  horrible  infliction. 

As  one  who  has  for  twenty-five  years 
lived  within  gunshot  of  some  thirty  sa- 
loons, all  of  which  I  pass  nearly  every 
day,  I  may  speak  somewhat  feeling- 
ly; I  may  thus  be  able  to  suggest  a 
countervailing  point  of  view  to  that  of 
some  of  my  suburban  clerical  friends 
who  urge  with  so  strong  prophetic  fer- 
vor that  the  saloons  should  all  stay  ex- 
actly where  they  are.  It  has  sometimes 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  the  part 
of  Christian  chivalry  and  knight-erran- 
try if  some  suburban  minister  should 
say:  "Let  us  now  begin  to  bear  a  part 
of  this  burden  of  shame  and  of  tempta- 
tion which  our  weaker  brethren  have  so 
long,  so  patiently  and  with  such  suffer- 
ing borne  for  us." 
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While  there  is  here  and  there  a  glim- 
mering of  this  attitude,  the  established 
doctrine  of  citizens  of  the  suburbs  is: 
Destroy  any  board  which  would  locate 
even  one  license  in  our  midst,  no  matter 
how  vital  its  policy  may  be  as  to  the  re- 
maining nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Among  various  incidental  matters 
which  received  attention  were:  employ- 
ment bureaus,  of  which  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation was  made  without  disclosing 
serious  evils ;  all-night  restaurants,  a  ma- 
jority of  which  were  compelled  to  close 
at  midnight ;  billiard  and  pool  rooms, 
most  of  which,  being  considered  a  men- 
ace, were  ordered  to  close  at  eleven  with 
the  saloons;  bowling  alleys,  which  were 
increased  in  number,  as  representing  a 
net  benefit  under  city  conditions;  drug- 
stores, to  which  in  many  instances,  par- 
ticularly in  the  suburbs,  liquor  licenses 
were  refused ;  clubs,  whose  tendency  to 
increase  in  number  and  flourish  through 
the  night  between  saloon  closing  and 
opening,  was  decidedly  discouraged. 

A3  to  the  process  by  which  some  of 
the  governor's  lieutenants  of  the 
baser  sort  accomplished  the  overthrow  of 
the  former  board,  I  may  perhaps  be  free 
to  say  that  it  has  roused  the  responsible 
people  of  the  state  to  a  very  unusual 
degree;  that  it  has  placed  Governor  Mc- 
Call  in  a  position  of  unprecedented 
embarrassment;  and  that  it  is  having 
tar-reaching  effects  on  public  sentiment. 
In  the  midst  of  the  considerable  and 
continuous  stir  which  has  thus  been  set 
going,  there  is  the  accustomed  silence 
among  the  liquor  men.  One  can  im- 
agine, however,  that  some  of  the  con- 
spirators among  them  would  as  willing- 
ly take  it  all  back  as  would  the  govern- 
or, if  they  could.  Sensible  men  in  the 
liquor  business  today  are  adjusting  their 
minds  to  the  imminent  danger  of  na- 
tional prohibition.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  policy  here  outlined  had  the  positive 
approval  of  many  licensees,  and  within 
another  year  or  two  would  have  won  at 
least  the  acquiescence  of  nearly  all  the 
rest.  Those  of  them  who  have  any  in- 
telligent outlook  view  with  horror  such 
a  turning  of  conservative  sentiment 
against  them  as  has  been  caused  by  the 


successful  chicanery  of  those  who  repre- 
sent and  insist  upon  exposing  the  most 
disreputable  and  most  vulnerable  phase 
of  their  business. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  others  to  put  a  tolerable  face 
upon  the  situation  by  challenging  the 
board's  attitude  in  the  matter  of  the  few 
licenses  which  it  transferred  from  the 
overburdened  tenement  districts  to  the 
suburbs.  This  has  been  recognized  by 
the  general  public  in  any  case,  as  clearly 
a  matter  of  the  fly  on  the  wheel  of  the 
coach,  and  clearly  an  afterthought  at 
that.  Another  after-thought,  and  a  very 
ill-considered  one,  had  reference  to  the 
use  of  the  board's  discretionary  powers 
as  being  an  assumption  of  legislative 
functions.  It  was  easy  to  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  board  of  the  last  two 
years  had  not  introduced  a  single  new 
regulation ;  that  it  had  only  applied  old 
regulations  with  especial  consideration 
for  the  facts  and  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
prehensive fair  play.  When  the  govern- 
or was  shown  how  a  large  part  of  the 
city's  moral  defences  would  fall  to  the 
ground  if  the  board  acted  only  upon 
convictions  for  specific  violations  of  law, 
he  promptly  and  decisively  changed  the 
subject. 

IT  is,  moreover,  constantly  made  to  ap- 
pear by  the  governor  and  his  support- 
ers that  the  new  chairman  represents  the 
placing  of  a  highly  capable  and  respon- 
sible lawyer  in  a  position  where  above 
all  a  lawyer  is  needed.  There  was  al- 
ready an  attorney  on  the  board,  and 
when  lawyer  sentiment  prevails  on  such 
a  commission,  its  tendency  is  to  wait  un- 
til others  bring  complaints,  and  then  to 
act  only  upon  convictions.  This,  as  is 
now  clearly  understood,  gives  the  ir- 
responsible licensee  nine  points  out  of 
ten  in  his  favor,  and  enables  him  to 
figure  in  the  rare  chance  of  a  penalty  as 
one  of  the  small  cost  items  in  a  profit- 
able business. 

As  to  the  new  chairman  himself,  he 
was  for  some  years  a  partner  of  the  lead- 
ing brewers'  attorney  in  Boston ;  he  is 
on  close  terms  with  the  "King  of  the  lob- 
by" ;  his  legal  practice  has  to  do  prin- 
cipally with  accident  cases  for  public 


service  corporations  which  are  often 
very  vulnerable  to  the  attack  of  a  com- 
bination of  machine  and  liquor  interests; 
and  in  other  ways  he  is  agreeable  to 
those  who  secured  his  appointment. 

WHAT  was  hoped  to  be  a  conclusive 
stroke  in  the  direction  of  allaying 
public  dissaiisfaction  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  man  of  character  and  public 
spirit  to  the  third  place  in  the  board.  This 
vacancy  was  created  when  Mr.  Gow  re- 
signed afler  the  first  new  appointee  had 
been  designated  to  supersede  him  as 
chairman.  It  remains  to  be  seen  wheth- 
er this  third  member  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish what  he  would  wish,  or  wheth- 
er the  policy  of  those  in  power  will  be 
to  try  and  hold  him  down  to  the  role  of 
making  the  board  seem  respectable. 

It  was  the  great  likelihood  of  such  a 
result  that  made  the  proposal  that  I 
should  myself  be  reappointed  to  this 
third  position — which  was  not  unaccept- 
able to  the  powers  that  be,  in  the  urgency 
of  the  situation — seem  one  to  which  I 
could  not  possibly  agree. 

There  is  in  any  case  a  central  ugly 
fact  which,  specter-like,  will  not  down. 
Mr.  Gow,  on  retiring  from  the  board  at 
the  beginning  of  August,  issued  a  state- 
ment in  which  he  charges  that  Govern- 
or McCall's  campaign  manager  of  last 
year,  who  is  at  this  moment  soliciting 
the  support  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts for  Mr.  McCall's  re-election,  en- 
tered into  conference  with  him  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  Mr.  Gow's  approval 
of  a  plan  to  replace  me  for  the  avowed 
and  specific  reason  that  my  presence  on 
the  board  was  displeasing  to  certain 
liquor  men ;  and  that  not  succeeding  in 
securing  Mr.  Gow's  cooperation,  the  gov- 
ernor's lieutenants  and  their  liquor  allies 
broadened  their  scheme  so  as  to  make 
his  position  on  the  board  intolerable. 
This  charge  has  not  been  answered, 
though  five  or  six  of  the  leading  news- 
papers have  called  upon  the  governor 
for  an  explanation.  His  omission  in  this 
respect  is  by  no  means  shrinking  in  the 
perspective  as  the  state  campaign  comes 
on ;  and  every  day  or  two  seems,  from 
some  new  angle,  to  focalize  the  public 
notice  more  fixedly  upon  it. 


THE   NIGHT   COURT 

By  Beulah  E.  Amidon 


R3SA  is  beautiful, 
She  hangs  her  head  in  shame ; 
Maia's  eyes  are  clear  and  still : 
She  knows  no  blame. 

Len's  Molly  fights  and  swears ; 

"Ach,  she's  a  devil's  child " 

Big  Murphy  laughs  and  winks  at  me. 
"By  God,  she's  wild!" 


Lou  tosses  back  her  curls, 
Her  smile  is  wine,  they  say ; 
Karen  was  a  laughing  child. 
Yesterday. 

Old  Katie's  swollen  lids 

Hide  depths  of  somber  fire 

Oh,  these  sear  and  wasted  things, 
The  ashes  of  desire. 


Wartime  Economy  and  Hours  of  Labor 


By  Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D. 


THE  nine  reports  issued  by  the 
British  Health  of  Munition 
Workers  Committee1  have  re- 
ceived more  comment  in  our  newspapers 
than  is  usually  accorded  to  British  Blue 
Books,  but  they  merit  even  more  atten- 
tion than  has  been  paid  them.  They  will 
repay  a  detailed  study  in  this  country 
for  the  conclusions  drawn  by  this  group 
of  men  and  women  from  their  inquiry 
into  conditions  in  England  have  a  very 
direct  bearing  on  the  widespread  agi- 
tation in  our  own  country  for  a  shorter 
working  day. 

Great  Britain  has  been  making  an  ex- 
periment in  human  endurance  on  an 
enormous  scale  and  under  unusual  condi- 
tions. Never  before  have  working  peo- 
ple, men  and  women,  been  so  willing  to 
be  exploited,  never  have  they  so  eagerly 
accepted  long  hours,  speeding  up,  in- 
ferior surroundings,  even  actual  hard- 
ships. Moreover,  the  results  of  this  ex- 
ploitation have  been  easy  to  follow,  for 
the  scarcity  of  labor  has  been  such  that 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  scrap  the 
worn-out  and  fill  their  places  with  fresh 
workers — they  have  had  to  be  patched 
up  as  well  as  possible  and  used  again. 

The  report  is  issued  at  a  time  when 
there  is  every  temptation  for  Great  Brit- 
ain to  take  advantage  of  the  relaxation 
of  the  factory  laws  and  to  drive  muni- 
tion workers  to  the  limit  of  their 
strength,  yet  we  find  this  committee  de- 
claring its  conviction  that  overwork  does 
not  pay  even  as  an  emergency  measure, 
that  it  is  wasteful  and  short-sighted.  In 
spite  of  the  wonderful  spirit  of  these 
working  men  and  women,  the  demand  on 
their  strength  has  apparently  been  too 
great.  It  is  stated  that  the  best  will  in 
the  world  cannot  keep  a  patriotic  man 
or  woman  from  getting  "stale"  if  the 
pace  is  too  great  or  the  hours  too  long. 

The  report  deals  only  with  the  indus- 
tries for  which  the  ministry  of  muni- 
tions is  responsible  and  does  not  include 
either  ship-building  or  the  textile  trades, 
both  of  them  in  a  way  war  industries. 
The  committee  announces  at  the  out- 
set that  it  refuses  to  consider  the  pres- 
ent situation  an  emergency  which  will 
soon  pass,  and  during  which  any  ex- 

'Th  e  committee  is  made  up  of  people 
whose  names  command  instant  respect.  It 
consists  of  Sir  George  Newman.  M.  D., 
chairman ;  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Bart.,  K. 
C.  V.  O.,  F.  R.  S.,  M.  D.;  G.  Bellhouse, 
factory  department,  home  office:  Prof  A 

E.  Boycott,  M.  D..  F.  R.  S. ;  J.  R.  dynes, 
M.  P. ;   E.  L.  Collis,  M.  B.,  factory  depart- 
ment, liome  office;  W.  M.  Fletclier,  M.D., 

F.  R.  S.,  secretary  of  medical  research  com- 
mittee;  Leonard  E.   Hill.  M.  B.,   F.  R.  S.; 
Samuel  Osborn,  J.  P.,  Sheffield ;  Miss  R.  E. 
Squire,    factory    department,    home  office; 
Mrs.   H.  J.  Tennant;    E.    H.   Pelham,   sec- 
retary. 
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treme  measures  may  be  excu§ed.  The 
war  may  be  of  long  duration  and  limits 
01  hours  should  be  based  on  this  expec- 
tation and  should  be  such  as  can  be  con- 
tinued over  a  protracted  period  without 
injury  to  the  workers. 

They  find  that  special  orders  have 
been  issued  to  many  employers  permit- 
ting Sunday  labor  for  women,  girls  and 
boys — "protected  persons"  under  Brit- 
ish law — but  only  under  restrictions,  such 
as  that  nobody  be  employed  on  two  con- 
secutive Sundays,  that  they  have  time 
off  on  Saturday,  that  they  be  employed 
only  part  of  Sunday. 

Seven  Day  Labor  Condemned 

YET  EVEN  with  these  restrictions  the 
committee  does  not  approve  of  Sunday 
labor,  declaring  that  many  employers 
find  it  does  not  produce  a  seven-day  out- 
put, and  that  the  strain  on  the  workers 
is  showing  an  evil  effect.  If  from  the 
first  proper  regard  had  been  paid  to  the 
necessity  of  one  day's  rest  in  seven  it 
would  have  prevented  much  of  the  indus- 
trial disability  that  has  developed  and  it 
would  also  have  resulted  in  less  Boiled 
work,  and  therefore  in  an  actual  money 
saving. 

The  one  day  rest  in  seven  is  not, 
however,  the  solution  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem, there  still  remains  the  question, 
How  far  can  an  increase  in  the  hours 
of  working  days  be  maintained  and 
made  to  secure  a  maximum  output  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Two  systems  are 
found  to  be  in  use,  overtime  work  and 
shifts.  The  first  has  been  justified  by 
the  dearth  of  workers,  especially  skilled 
mechanics,  who  have  suffered  more  than 
any,  except  foremen  and  superintend- 
ents, from  excessively  long  hours.  A 
ninety-hour  week  was  common  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war  and  though  now 
this  has  been  reduced,  still  seventy  to 
eighty  hours  are  frequently  required. 

This  is  interesting  reading  for  us  in 
this  country.  It  has  taken  only  a  little 
more  than  a  year  for  Great  Britain  to 
discover  the  evils  of  over-long  hours. 
For  how  many  years  have  we  been  dis- 
cussing the  pro  and  con  of  an  eighty-four 
hour  week  in  our  steel  mills? 

The  objections  to  overtime  work,  are 
as  follows:  It  results  in  too  severe  a 
strain  upon  the  workers  and  therefore 
in  lost  time  through  exhaustion  and  sick- 
ness; it  imposes  a  specially  heavy  strain 
on  the  management;  it  gives  too  little 
time  for  sleep  to  the  young  and  to  all 
who  live  at  a  distance  from  their  work; 
it  increases  the  temptation  to  alcoholism. 

The  committee  considers  at  some 
length  the  question  of  fatigue  and  its 
prevention.  For  practical  purposes  in 
industrial  management  two  chief  char- 


acteristics of  nervous  fatigue  must  be 
observed.  First,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  fatigue  is  not  immediately  recog- 
nized by  the  worker;  that  before  he  is 
himself  conscious  of  it,  his  capacity  for 
work  begins  to  diminish  and  from  then 
on  his  time  is  uneconomically  spent.  The 
problem  for  scientific  management  is  to 
determine  this  point  and  to  arrange  ac- 
cordingly the  periods  of  work  and  rest 
so  that  the  worker's  capacity  is  utilized 
to  its  true  extent. 

The  second  important  thing  to  remem- 
ber is  that  the  effect  of  fatigue  which 
has  passed  the  physiological  limits  is  not 
only  to  reduce  capacity  at  the  moment 
but  to  do  damage  of  a  more  permanent 
kind,  damage  affecting  the  capacity  for 
work  far  beyond  the  next  normal  rest 
period.  This  is  plainly  uneconomical 
and  must  not  be  permitted.  The  latent 
signs  of  fatigue  must  be  looked  for,  and 
since  sensations  of  fatigue  are  not 
prompt  or  trustworthy,  means  must  be 
sought  to  discover  its  onset  objectively, 
to  find  the  moment  when  the  capacity  for 
doing  work  begins  to  diminish. 

Need  of  Rest  Periods 

FOR  WORK  in  which  severe  muscular 
effort  is  required  it  seems  that  the  best 
results  are  gained  by  giving  short  spells 
of  strenuous  work  broken  by  longer 
spells  of  rest.  To  illustrate,  they  cite  an 
experience  at  the  front.  Two  officers 
for  a  wager  competed  in  making  a  cer- 
tain length  of  trench,  each  with  an  equal 
squad  of  men.  One  let  his  men  work 
as  they  pleased  but  urged  them  to  work 
as  hard  as  possible.  The  other  divided 
his  men  into  three  sets  to  work  in  ro- 
tation digging  their  hardest  for  five  min- 
utes, then  resting  ten  minutes.  This 
team  won  easily. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  devise 
a  system  of  daily  and  weekly  rests  based 
on  the  needs  of  the  average  workmaa. 
Attention  must  be  given  to  individual 
needs  also.  Many  a  case  of  well-mark- 
ed staleness  or  even  sickness  might  have 
been  avoided  if  a  single  "day  off"  had 
been  given  now  and  then  at  the  right 
time. 

There  are  certain  compensating  fea- 
tures in  the  situation  which  the  commit- 
tee does  not  fail  to  note.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  increased  pay  with  the  better 
food  which  it  makes  possible  has  help- 
ed to  counteract  the  strain  of  long  hours. 
They  quote  'the  testimony  of  a  trade 
union  official  as  to  the  influences  which 
have  made  for  endurance  on  the  part 
of  the  men. 

The  first  is  will  power,  the  men  work- 
ing on  under  conditions  which  ordinarily 
would  lead  to  a  breakdown,  for  practical- 
ly every  man  wishes  to  do  his  best. 
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Then,  better  wages  mean  better  food,  a 
little  better  provision  for  the  family 
which  reacts  on  the  man's  health  and 
work.  Finally,  the  possibility  of  getting 
'even  more  pay  has  its  effect.  As  em- 
ployers will  testify  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  men  who  are  only  too  anxious 
to  work  overtime.  The  committee,  how- 
ever, believes  that  too  much  dependence 
must  not  be  placed  on  these  influences 
since  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be  ef- 
fective against  fatigue  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

In  a  spirit  which  would  cause  many 
American  captains  of  industry  to  gasp 
with  amazement  and  indignation,  the 
committee  discusses  the  deliberate  limi- 
tation of  output  by  workmen,  which  was 
so  common  before  the  war  and  has  al- 
ways been  so  conspicuous  a  policy  of 
British  trades  unionism,  and  actually  de- 
plores the  fact  that  under  the  promptings 
of  patriotism  this  safeguard  has  been 
given  up. 

"It  is  not  surprising  that  where  em- 
ployers following  tradition  rather  than 
experience  have  disobeyed  physiological 
law  in  the  supposed  interests  of  gain — 
and  for  a  century  this  has  been  almost 
universal — the  workers  have  themselves 
fallen  very  commonly  int^  a  tradition  of 
working  below  their  best  during  their 
spells  of  labor.  In  so  f;ir  as  hours  of 
work  in  excess  of  ihose  suitable  for 
maximal  efficiency  have  been  imposed 
during  the  last  two  or  three  generations 
of  modern  industry  upon  the  workers, 
a  tradition  of  slowed  labor  must  neces- 
sarily have  arisen,  probably  in  large  part 
automatically,  as  a  kind  of  physiological 
self-protection. 

"Without  some  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious slackening  of  effort,  indeed,  dur- 
ing working  hours  of  improper  length  in 
the  past,  the  output  might  have  been 
even  more  unfavorable  than  we  know  it 
to  have  been  for  the  hours  of  work  con- 
sumed. 

"The  committee  believe  tnat  in  the 
present  time  of  crisis,  patriotic  incentive 
has  done  much  to  abolish  customary  re- 
striction of  effort  among  munition  work- 
ers, but  it  is  of  great  importance  to  note 


that  a  special  and  strenuous  voluntary 
effort  in  labor,  if  it  be  maintained  under 
a  badly  arranged  time-table  of  work  and 
rest,  does  not  necessarily  bring  increased 
output  over  a  long  period,  however 
praiseworthy  the  intention  may  be." 

Indeed,  the  committee  believes  that 
deliberate  "slacking"  on  the  part  of  the 
men  for  some  of  the  time  may  improve 
the  output  just  as  "nursing"  a  rowing 
crew  over  part  of  the  course  helps  in 
the  final  effort. 

With  regard  to  the  work  of  women  in 
munition  factories,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  not  only  is  there  urgent  need 
of  shortening  their  hours,  but  no  such 
necessity  for  overtime  exists  in  their 
case  as  in  the  case  of  the  men.  Women 
do  almost  exclusively  unskilled  work  and 
their  ranks  can  be  easily  augmented. 
Even  more  than  men,  women  lend  them- 
selves to  over-exploitation,  they  make 
no  attempt  to  protect  themselves  by  de- 
liberate slacking,  they  accept  without 
protest  conditions  of  work  injurious  to 
health. 

Favors  Eight-Hour  Day  for  Woman 

IN  VIEW  of  all  this  and  of  the  fact 
that  the  war  has  not  only  enormously 
increased  the  employment  of  young  girls 
and  married  women  but  has  also  revived 
night  work  after  a  century  of  disuse,  the 
committee  urges  the  abolition  of  over- 
time and  the  institution  of  an  eight- 
hour  day.  Instances  are  given  of  a  day 
begun  at  half  past  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  order  to  get  to  a  distant  factory 
by  six  o'clock;  work  in  the  factory  for 
fourteen  hours  and  then  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  hours  spent  in  getting 
home  after  the  last  train  had  gone. 

"It  is  for  the  nation  to  safeguard  the 
devotion  of  its  workers  by  foresight  and 
watchfulness,  lest  irreparable  harm  be 
done  to  body  and  mind,  both  in  this  gen- 
eration and  the  next." 

The  following  are  the  recommenda- 
tions which  the  committee  offers,  ex- 
plaining that  they  embody  the  least  pos- 


sible concessions  to  human  limits  of  en- 
durance. As  we  read  them  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  there  are  still  states  in 
our  Union  where  not  only  men  but 
women  are  worked  for  hours  more  ex- 
cessive than  those  which  the  committee 
considers  the  maximum. 

1.  The   average    weekly    hours     (ex- 
clusive of  meals)   should  not  exceed  65 
to  67,  including  overtime.     Hours  in  ex- 
cess of  65   should  only  be  worked    for 
short  periods  and   to   meet  sudden   and 
unexpected  circumstances.    It  may  be  de- 
sirable  to   differentiate   to   some   extent 
between  different  kinds  of  work,  and  to 
fix   a   rather   lower   limit   of   hours   for 
work    requiring    close    individual    atten- 
tion. 

2.  Where    practicable,     the    overtime 
should  be  concentrated  within  three  or 
four    days    in    the    week,    which    should 
preferably  not  be  consecutive. 

3.  Where   overtime    is   worked,    it    is 
specially  important  that  there  should  be 
no  Sunday  work. 

4.  The   practice   prevailing   in   certain 
districts  of  working  from  Friday  morn- 
ing, all  through  Friday  night,  and  until 
noon  on  Saturday  should  be  discontin- 
ued.     Such    hours    may    be    permissible 
for  short  spells,  but  cannot  be  satisfac- 
tory  from  the  point  of  view  either  of 
health  or  output  if  continued  for  indefi- 
nite periods. 

If  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible 
war  in  her  history  when  everything  de- 
pends on  the  uninterrupted  production 
of  stupendous  quantities  of  munitions, 
Great  Britain  can  find  time  to  consider 
the  condition  of  her  workers  and  recom- 
mend measures  for  their  benefit  even  at 
the  possible  expense  of  the  immediate 
output,  surely  we  who  are  at  peace  and 
in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  should  be 
ready  to  go  at  least  as  far  as  they.  In 
the  face  of  this  report  we  Americans 
must  blush  to  think  that  the  prohibiting 
of  night  work  for  women  and  the  short- 
ening of  their  day  to  ten  hours — not  to 
eight — are  still  in  many  states  denounced 
as  extravagant  and  impracticable  re- 
forms. 


"Child  Welfare  Work  in  California" 

A  Rejoinder  to  Professor  Peixotto's  Review  of  W.  H.  Slingerland's  Book 

By  Hastings  H.  Hart 

DIRECTOR    DEPARTMENT    OF    CHILD-HELPING    RUSSELL    SAGE    FOUNDATION 


IS  CALIFORNIA  so  unique  in  its 
situation,  its  development  and  its 
social  conditions,  that  it  has  noth- 
ing to  learn  from  the  experience  of 
other  states,  and  that  comparative  sta- 
tistics, so  far  as  they  relate  to  California 
and  its  institutions,  are  valueless?  This 
is  what  one  might  infer  from  Prof. 
Jessica  B.  Peixotto's  review  of  our  study 
of  child  welfare  work  in  California, 
which  appeared  in  THE  SURVEY  of 


August  19.  The  writer  has  been  a  statis- 
tician and  an  interpreter  of  statistics  for 
thirty-three  years  and  he  is  prepared  to 
vouch  for  the  statistics  in  this  book  as 
having  been  compiled  from  original 
sources. 

They  are  not  absolutely  accurate — no 
statistics  are — but  they  are  quite  as  ac- 
curate as  those  of  the  average  public  re- 
port. He  learned  many  years  ago  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles:  First,  that 


mere  statistical  figures,  taken  by  them- 
selves, have  little  significance.  Second, 
that  statistics  should  always  take  com- 
parative form:  by  reduction  to  percent- 
ages or  per  capitas  and  by  comparing 
different  states  or  different  institutions 
or  the  same  institution  with  itself  at 
different  times.  Third,  that  statistics 
are  not  conclusive  in  themselves  but  are 
always  material  for  study.  Fourth,  that 
the  fine  art  of  the  study  of  statistics  is 
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to  discover  their  social  significance. 
The  statistics  in  Dr.  Slingerland's  book 
are  constructed  on  this  basis.  Unfor- 
tunately, some  highly  intelligent  people 
have  not  been  trained  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  statistics. 

*  The  review  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  spirit  of  the  book  is  hostile  to 
California  and  her  institutions  and  in- 
appreciative  of  the  real  social  progress 
of  the  state.  This  impression  is  con- 
trary to  the  fact.  The  •  liberality,  the 
fine  social  spirit,  and  the  splendid  so- 
cial movement  of  the  state  are  recog- 
nized over  and  over  in  the  book.  Take 
for  example,  the  statements  on  pages  3, 
138  and  235. 

It  is  true  that  the  period  covered  in- 
cludes only  the  beginning  of  the  marked 
advance  which  has  taken  place  during 
the  past  five  years,  beginning  with  1911. 
We  considered  whether  we  should  pub- 
lish the  book,  in  view  of  the  impending 
changes  and  improvements,  but  after 
careful  consideration  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  serve  a  valu- 
able purpose  in  affording  a  point  of  de- 
parture from  which  to  measure  the  so- 
cial progress  of  the  state.  If  Dr. 
Peixotto  will  re-read  the  book  from  this 
point  of  view  we  are  confident  that  she 
will  find  reason  to  modify  her  unhappy 
impression  of  it. 

Dr.  Peixotto  can  find  nothing  what- 
ever to  commend  in  Dr.  Slingerland's 
book.  It  is  a  "new  volume  telling  only 
the  already  well-known,  the  obsolescent 
or  worse,  and  offering  advice  time-worn 
and  dubious,  even  superfluous"  so  that 
"the  belief  waxes  strong  that  the  cost 
of  investigation  is  money  diverted  from 
more  serviceable  uses."  Her  most  fav- 
orable comment  is  as  follows:  "the  pic- 
ture is  at  best  a  snapshot  taken  by  an 
observer  who  has  picked  the  facts  that 
suit  his  preconception." 

This  rather  bitter  criticism  is  based 
upon  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  proper  scope  and  method  of  such 
a  study. 

We  believe  that  such  an  undertaking, 
in  order  to  be  useful,  ought  to  furnish 
a  basis  of  historical  and  statistical  facts, 
for  comparison  of  the  work  of  differ- 
ent institutions  and  different  states.  The 
chief  office  of  such  a  study  is  to  furnish 
material  for  the  careful  examination  of 
social  students  in  the  community  under 
observation,  and  for  wise  discussion  and 
intelligent  action. 

Dr.  Peixotto  takes  direct  issue  with 
this  point  of  view.  She  says:  "nothing 
describes  such  'surveys'  better  than  Wal- 
ter Lipmann's  phrase  'well  meaning  but 
unmeaning.'  "  She  does  not  believe  in 
a  historical  resume.  She  says  "merely 
an  old  story  ...  is  told  again," 
"the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections  in  1886,  1891,  1897,  and 
1901,  successively  heard  of  these  ex- 
travagant and  mistaken  methods  of  work 
for  children  in  California."  She  admits 
the  historical  facts  stated  but  sees  no 


profit  in  their  rehearsal. 

Yet  this  is  the  method  which  any  in- 
telligent social  student  must  follow,  of 
necessity.  A  striking  illustration  of  this 
is  seen  in  Dr.  Peixotto's  article  of  5,000 
words  in  THE  SURVEY  of  August  26,  en- 
titled California's  Children.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  recount- 
ing the  same  kind  of  "already  known" 
"obsolescent  or  worse"  facts  in  many 
cases  the  same  identical  facts  which  are 
recorded  in  Dr.  Slingerland's  book. 

The  reviewer  holds  the  statistical 
work  of  the  study  in  contempt.  She 
says:  "Tables,  unimpeachable  in  form, 
fill  the  book,  but  the  relative  waste  of 
time  these  tables  represent  appears 
when  the  author  naively  avows  that  a 
few  years  will  produce  'far  more  detail- 
ed and  comprehensive  statistics.'  "  S'>e 
adds:  "it  seems  a  reprehensible  was<e  of 
time  and  money  to  have  done  all  this 
ephemeral  tabulation  of  data  from  such 
dubious  sources  as  reports  of  institutions 
— notoriously  as  unreliable  as  they  are 
unmeaning— and  from  county  accounts 
avowedly  poorly  organized  and  often 
poorly  kept."  The  fact  that  the  institu- 
tion reports  were  made  out  on  a  uniform 
schedule  specially  prepared,  and  that 
the  county  reports  were  drawn  directly 
from  the  records  of  the  county  auditors, 
sworn  and  bonded  officers,  would  not 
probably  change  her  view. 

Comparisons  of  social  facts  between 
different  states  or  between  different  in- 
stitutions do  not  appeal  to  the  review- 
er; yet  is  there  not  some  social  signifi- 
cance in  the  fact  revealed  by  the  study 
that  California  has  a  very  much  larger 
ratio  of  children  in  institutions  than  any 
other  state  except  New  York?  And  in 
the  fact  tfiat  the  ratio  of  dependent  chil- 
dren in  institutions  is  from  three  to  five 
times  as  large  as  that  in  other  agricul- 
tural states  like  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
Washington?  Is  it  not  worthy  of  note 
that  while  the  cost  per  child  of  main- 
taining dependent  and  defective  children 
is  nearly  the  same  in  California  as  in 
other  progressive  states  the  cost  of  main- 
taining delinquent  children  is  more  than 
twice  as  great? 

"Now,"  Miss  Peixotto '  asks :  "What 
about  the  truth  of  these  statements?" 
She  agrees  as  to  the  truth  of  each  one 
of  a  series  of  historical  statements,  but 
proceeds  to  create  an  issue  of  fact  as 
follows: 

(a)  "It  is  not  true  that  these  facts 
are  not  known  in  the  state."  (i.  e.  the 
general  facts  as  to  the  large  number 
of  institutions  and  dependent  children, 
old  fashioned  equipment,  imperfect  su- 
pervision, and  so  forth.)  But  the  book 
does  not  state  that  these  facts  are  not 
known  in  the  state.  On  page  10,  Dr. 
TIart  says:  "Until  Dr.  Slingerland's 
study  was  made  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  how  much  was  actually  being 
expended  from  public  funds  for  the  care 
of  children,  except  those  from  the  state 
treasury."  Dr.  Slingerland  states  in  the 
book,  page  12,  "So  far  as  is  known,  no 


other  publication  has  ever  listed  or  de- 
scribed all  the  various  institutions  for 
these  classes  ...  in  California." 
These  are  the  only  statements  on  these 
subjects  which  we  can  find  in  the  book. 

(b)  "It    is    not    true    that    the    child- 
placing   system   is   not   used."     Correct ! 
But   who   said    it   was   not   used?      Cer- 
tainly not  Dr.   Slingerland  who  publish- 
ed the  statistics  of  1,328  children  placed 
in   family   homes   in  a   single  year   and 
8,100  children  "under  supervision":  most 
of  them   in    family   homes,   and   a   large 
portion  of  them  placed-out  children. 

(c)  "It  is  at  least  open  to  discussion 
whether  the  major  part  of  the  children 
now  remaining  in  the  orphanages  would 
be   more   properly   cared    for    in    foster 
homes."      But    that    is    not    what    Dr. 
Slingerland  said.     On  page  185   of  the 
book  he  said:     "Child-caring  institutions 
will   always  be  needed   for   the  tempor- 
ary   care    of    all    classes    of    dependents 
.     .     .     but    for    the    vast    majority    of 
normal  children  who  are  homeless,  the 
foster  home  is  the  best  possible  place." 

Dr.  Peixotto  herself  has  given  a  re- 
markable testimony  in  favor  of  this  view 
in  her  article  on  "California's  Children" 
in  THE  SURVEY  for  August  26.  Dr. 
Slingerland  gave  in  his  book  a  statement 
respecting  children  receiving  state  aid 
for  three  years,  1909  to  1911.  Dr. 
Peixotto  gives  the  corresponding  figures 
for  the  three  years  1913  to  1915,  as  fol- 
lows: 

CHILDREN    RECEIVING    STATE    AID 

County  Children 

Year  ending  Children  in  in  I'riratc 

June  30  Family  Homes  Institution* 

Reported  by  Dr.   Slingerland 


1909 
1910 
1911 


2,563 
2,648 
3,436 


Reported  by  Dr.  Peixotto 


1913 
1014 
1915 


3,849 
5,411 
6,497 


4,373 
4,340 
4,061 


3,073 
2,701 
2,562 


This  statement  shows  a  decrease  of  41 
per  cent  of  children  receiving  state  aid 
in  private  institutions  and  an  increase  of 
153  per  cent  in  county  children,  includ- 
ing children  boarded  out  and  children 
receiving  public  aid  in  their  own  homes, 
under  the  so-called  mothers'  pension  law. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Peixotto  approves 
of  this  change.  In  her  article  in  THE 
SURVEY  of  August  26,  she  says:  "The 
outstanding  fact  in  their  work"  (that  of 
the  State  Board  of  Control)  "is  the  not- 
able reduction  they  have  brought  about 
in  the  number  of  children  in  the  state 
aid  institutions." 

(d)  "It  is  demonstrably  false  to  the 
facts  to  say  that  the  state  has  not.  full 
power  to  act  and  that  it  does  not  exer- 
cise as  fully  and  freely  as  it  sees  fit  the 
powers  that  it  has."  But,  dear  Dr. 
Peixotto,  we  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind !  On  page  34  of  the  book,  is  rec- 
orded Secretary  Gates's  statement  of  the 
law  of  1911  whereby  "all  institutions  or 
societies  caring  for  children  receiving 
state  aid,"  were  made  "amenable  to  state 
authority"  and  "all  persons  or  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  placing  children  in 
family  homes"  came  "under  the  super- 
vision of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  were  compelled  to  make  reports  and 
obtain  a  license  annually."  On  pages  34 
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and  35  similar  statements  occur,  as  also 
on  page  153.  On  page  154  Dr.  Slinger- 
land  speaks  of  "the  good  effects  accom» 
plished  t>y  state  supervision  which  has 
had  only  a  few  years  of  full  authority." 
On  page  233  he  quotes  from  the  new  law 
of  1913  and  comments,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  book,  on  the  enlarged  powers 
and  opportunities  given  thereby. 

(e)  "It  is  demonstrably  false  to  the 
facts  to  say  .  .  .  that  there  is  no 
program  for  standardization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  situation  in  child  wel- 
fare work."  But  Dr.  Slingerland  has 
made  no  such  statement.  On  page  231 
of  the  book  occurs  the  following:  "W. 
Almont  Gates  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  outlined  at  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correction, 
1913,  the  present  California  system  or 
state  program  for  the  care  of  dependent 
children." 

Upon  a  number  of  important  points 
the  criticisms  of  the  review  are  based 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  contents 
of  the  study  or  an  oversight  of  essential 
matters  contained  in  the  book.  We  may 
illustrate  by  the  following  quotations: 

First,  the  "book  .  .  .  may  be 
summed  up  as  an  arraignment  of  state 
supervision  in  California." 

This  is  a  surprising  "summing  up." 
The  book  criticised  state  supervision  in 
California  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
unnecessary  overlapping  between  the 
two  state  boards  dealing  with  child  wel- 
fare. Miss  Peixotto's  second  article 
makes  a  similar  criticism.  But  Dr. 
Slingerland  did  not  "arraign"  the  state 
supervision ;  on  the  contrary  he  said 
(page  233)  :  "It  is  not  a  criticism  of 
the  efforts  of  those  now  responsible  for 
the  work  of  supervision  to  mention  its 
present  limitations.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  the  boards  and  their  agents  for  ex- 
cellent service  under  special  difficulties." 
The  review  carries  the  impression  that 
the  book  advocates  a  rigid  central  con- 
trol— "Remedy  lies,  we  are  told,  in  fully 
centralized  authority  and  'strong'  use  of 
it" — against  which  the  reviewer  enters 
an  urgent  protest,  even  though,  as  she 
says,  "this  may  sound  like  quasi-anarchy 
and  against  efficiency." 

We  find  no  suggestion  in  Dr.  Slinger- 
land's  statement  in  favor  of  strong  use 
of  a  fully  centralized  authority,  for  the 
arbitrary  control  of  institutions.  What 
Dr.  Slingerland  advocated  was,  not  cen- 
tral control,  but  central  supervision, 
which  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  He 
simply  urged  that  the  supervision  which 
already  existed  should  be  improved  and 
made  more  efficient. 

In  Professor  Peixotto's  SURVEY  article 
of  August  26,  she  says  with  apparent  ap- 
proval :  "Though  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  was  the  first 
of  the  state  supervisory  agencies  to  be 
established  it  did  not  become  a  factor  in 
children's  work  until  1911 ;  it  did  not  get 
complete  control  of  the  situation  until 
1913."  She  says  again:  "Probably  not 
four  institutions  in  the  state  are  now  ex- 


empt  from  state   supervision. 

The  State  Board  of  Charities  has  sole 

power  to  close,  in  case  of  abuse." 

A  second  illustration  is  found  in  the 
following  quotation:  "A  reorganization 
of  supervision,  new  legal  powers,  and 
an  entirely  new  policy  and  machinery  of 
inspection  and  co-operation  that  has 
grown  up  are  ignored."  On  pages  28 
and  29  of  Dr.  Slingerland's  book  we 
read :  "Within  the  past  five  years  pro- 
gressiveness  has  come  back  with  a  rush. 
The  legislative  sessions  of  1911  and  1913 
were  memorable.  Many  excellent  new 
laws  were  enacted"  including  "advanced 
methods  of  inspection."  Similar  state- 
ments are  made  on  page  34,  page  35, 
page  148,  page  149,  page  153  and  page 
155.  On  pages  211  and  212  is  printed  a 
long  letter  from  Mr.  W.  Almont  Gates, 
ex-secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Correction  setting  forth  the  in- 
tent and  operation  of  the  law  of  1911. 
On  page  234  is  a  special  letter  from 
Stuart  A.  Queen  giving  in  detail  the 
progress  in  state  supervision  up  to 
August  20,  1915. 

A  third  illustration  is  found  in  the  re- 
viewer's criticism  with  reference  to  the 
study  of  causes.  She  says :  "Except  to 
point  out  faulty  supervision 
only  vague  and  general  reasons  are 
given." 

Apparently  Dr.  Peixotto  has  entirely 
overlooked  chapter  XXII  which  is  a 
symposium  of  fourteen  pages  containing 
replies  to  five  specific  questions  by  lead- 
ing executive  officers  of  institutions  and 
organizations;  the  first  question  being: 
"What  are  some  of  the  chief  causes  of 
child  dependency  in  California?"  In 
chapter  XXI,  entitled  "Some  Causes  of 
Dependency,"  the  following  causes  are 
cited : 

(1)  Intemperance. 

(2)  The  number  of  deserted  wives  and 
husbands  and  of  families  abandoned. 

(3)  The  mild  climate. 

(4)  Distressing  poverty   accompanied 
by  disease. 

(5)  Modified    hoboism;    i.    e.,    cases 
where  parents  travel  about  leaving  their 
children  to  the  care  of  strangers. 

(6)  Importation    of    foreign    laborers 
for  construction  work. 

(7)  Bad  housing  conditions. 

(8)  Illegitimacy. 

(9)  Tuberculosis  in  immigrant   fami- 
lies. 

A  fourth  illustration  is  found  in  the 
reviewer's  criticism  of  the  "directory" 
which  contains  a  description  of  101  chil- 
dren's institutions  and  child-placing 
agencies  with  56  additional  organiza- 
tions, such  as  day  nurseries,  social  settle- 
ments, and  so  forth,  which  contribute  to 
child  welfare.  This  directory  is  char- 
acterized as  "largely  a  mere  series  of 
addresses,  costs,  and  population  .  . 
curiously  classified  and  singularly  super- 
ficial in  what  it  reports  .  .  .  in- 
accurate in  its  findings  and  ambiguous 
or  worse  in  its  appraisements." 


It  is  true  that  the  descriptions  are 
brief,  necessarily  so  for  lack  of  space. 
The  157  institutions  are  covered  in  107 
pages;  but  as  it  is,  they  occupy  47  per 
cent  of  the  book.  A  careful  reading  of 
these  brief  descriptions  will  discover 
many  significant  facts.  The  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities  directory  de- 
scribes 165  institutions  in  100  pages.  The 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
directory  describes  239  institutions  in  10H 
pages. 

A  fifth  illustration  is  found  in  the 
statement:  "The  caption  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, which  appears  over  two  chap- 
ters in  the  book,  is  on  the  contrary 
merely  opportunity  for  another  uncritical 
enumeration,  this  time  of  eighteen  de- 
tention homes." 

But  there  is  no  chapter  whatever  under 
the  caption  "Juvenile  Delinquency."  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  the  heading 
"Juvenile  Detention  Homes,"  over  the 
chapter  relating  to  those  institutions.  We 
are  unable  to  understand  this  kind  of 
criticism. 

We  agree  with  the  reviewer  that  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  study  in 
detail  the  work  of  the  child-placing  so- 
cieties; but  it  was  impracticable  for  lack 
of  the  means  and  the  people  to  do  the 
work.  Dr.  Slingerland  visited  100  family 
homes  in  order  to  obtain  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  by  these  societies;  but  a  thorough 
study  of  their  work  would  have  required 
the  time  of  three  competent  agents  for 
a  year.  He  had  neither  the  time,  the 
help,  nor  the  space  for  such  a  report. 

We  agree  that  it  would  be  a  most  de- 
sirable thing  to  make  such  a  study  of 
the  work  of  the  juvenile  courts  as  Dr. 
Peixotto  recommends.  But  does  the  Pro- 
fessor know  anything  about  the  labor 
and  expense  involved  ?  Such  a  study 
was  published  with  reference  to  the 
juvenile  court  of  Chicago  in  1912,  in  a 
book  of  343  pages.  This  report  cover- 
ing the  city  of  Chicago  alone  cost  very 
much  more  in  time  and  money  than  our 
entire  study  of  the  state  of  California. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  discussion 
in  the  review  of  the  recommendations 
contained  in  Dr.  Slingerland's  book. 

Miss  Peixotto's  statements  are  ambigu- 
ous and  confusing.  "Recommendations 
are  for  'an  efficient  system  ad- 
ministered by  a  single  board  with  ample 
authority  and  adequate  appropriations.'  " 
In  another  part  of  the  review  she  says 
"the  urge  toward  good  case  work  .  .  . 
is  recorded  but  forgotten  when  recom- 
mendations are  in  order." 

At  the  close  of  the  review  she  says : 
"If  one  is  obsessed  with  the  panaceas  of 
child  placement,  the  cottage  system,  cen- 
tralized supervision  and  strict  economy, 
and  is  eager  to  recommend  these,  he  has 
only  to  make  up  his  mind  that  none  of 
them  exists  in  the  community 
in  order  to  open  the  way  for  his  pre- 
scriptions." These  are  all  the  references, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  the  recommenda- 
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tions.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  he 
had  recommended  only  more  efficient 
supervision,  child  placement,  the  cottage 
system,  and  strict  economy. 

Chapter  XXIII  of  the  book  is  entitled 
"Suggestions  and  Recommendations," 
which  comprises  21  pages.  The  subjects 
on  which  recommendations  were  offered 
are  the  following: 

1.  Case  study. 

2.  Cooperation   between   agencies   and 
institutions. 

3.  The  cottage  plan   for  new   institu- 
tions. 

4.  Improvement  of  educational  stand- 
ards in  institutions. 

5.  Adequate  institutional  provision  for 
the  feeble-minded. 

6.  Improving  of  housing  conditions. 

7.  Modification    of    laws    relating    to 
children. 

8.  Widows'  pensions. 

9.  Ratio    of    workers   to   institutional 
children. 

10.  Records  of  child-caring  work. 

11.  Standardizing  child-placing  work. 

12.  Standardizing  institutional  care. 

13.  Development  of  the  state  program 
of  child  welfare  work. 

14.  Supervision  of  child  welfare  work. 

We  submit  that  these  recommendations 
are  much  more  comprehensive  than 
would  appear  from  the  review.  Their 
pertinency  and  value  can  only  be  judged 
by  studying  them  in  detail,  but  we  sub- 
mit them  to  the  judgment  of  any  candid 
student.  Dr.  Peixotto  scoffs  at  the  au- 
thor who  "is  obsessed  with  the  panaceas 
of  child  placement,  the  cottage  system, 
centralized  supervision  and  strict  econ- 
omy" but  what  about  Dr.  Slingerland's 
ten  other  recommendations? 

At  the  close  of  the  review  Miss  Peix- 
otto says :  "The  reader  desiring  to  esti- 
mate for  himself  the  justice  of  the  fore- 
g9ing  criticism  may  weight  it  by  a  state- 
ment which  will  shortly  follow,  telling 
what  has  actually  been  done  in  California 
during  the  past  few  years." 

This  new  statement  of  5,000  words  ap- 
peared in  THE  SURVEY  of  August  26.  It 
is  a  good  statement.  We  do  not  care 
to  criticise  it;  but  as  we  have  already 
noted,  nearly  half  of  this  paper  is  taken 
up  with  the  same  sort  of  "obsolescent" 
and  "familiar"  facts — mostly  the  self- 
same facts  which  were  recorded  by  Dr. 
Slingerland.  But  when  we  look  for  the 
information  which  was  said  to  be  omitted 
from  Dr.  Slingerland's  book  we  meet 
with  disappointment. 

Dr.  Peixotto  criticised  Dr.  Slingerland 
for  a  failure  to  give  information  on  the 
following  subjects:  Methods  of  child- 
placing  and  the  "special  and  intensive 
work"  of  some  child-placing  societies ; 
the  juvenile  courts;  the  wards  of  the 
juvenile  court;  the  contents  of  the  juve- 
nile court  law  of  1915:  the  ferment  of 
activity  for  the  custodial  care  of  defec- 
tives; "the  intricate  problem  of  the 
adolescent;"  and  the  causes  of  juvenile 
dependency,  delinquency,  and  defective- 


ness  or,  as  she  phrased  it,  "the  problem 
of  poverty." 

She  devotes  seven  lines  to  methods  of 
child-placing,  but  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover there  is  no  discussion  of  the  other 
topics  named.  Possibly  Dr.  Peixotto  en- 
countered some  of  the  same  limitations 
of  time,  help,  and  available  printing  space 
which  restricted  Dr.  Slingerland. 

At  the  risk  of  stimulating  fresh  criti- 
cism we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  other  state  universities,  might 
undertake,  through  its  Department  of 
Social  Economics,  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Peixotto,  one  or  more 
of  the  studies  which  she  thinks  we  should 
have  made.  For  example,  a  study  might 
be  made  of  the  juvenile  court  work  of 


San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  covering  the 
facts  suggested  in  Professor  Peixotto's 
review ;  to  be  extended  to  Los  Angeles 
and  the  rest  of  the  state  if  found  practic- 
able. Or  a  study  might  be  made  of  the 
placing-out  work  of  the  Society  of 
Native  Sons  and  Native  Daughters  and 
of  the  other  agencies,  orphanages  and 
children's  homes  in  and  about  San  Fran- 
cisco which  are  placing  children  in 
family  homes. 

The  work  could  be  done  largely  by 
students,  under  competent  direction,  as  a 
portion  of  their  course  in  social  eco- 
nomics. Such  a  study  would  not  only 
produce  results  of  practical  value  but 
would  also  enlighten  the  university's  staff 
as  to  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
this  branch  of  research. 


Communications 


FARM  HANDS 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  I  note  a  letter  in 
THE  SURVEY  for  August  26,  written  by 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Funk,  managing  editor 
of  the  Engineering  Magazine,  in  which 
he  says: 

"Workmen's  compensation  laws  are  so 
rigorous  these  days  that  no  farmer  could 
afford  the  risk  of  accident,  which  such 
unskilled,  incompetent  help  would  give 
rise  to." 

It  has  probably  escaped  your  notice 
that  New  Jersey  is  the  only  state  in 
which  farm  help  is  covered  by  work- 
men's compensation  and,  in  consequence, 
Mr.  Funk's  statement  is  absolutely  mis- 
leading. I  am  sure,  if  you  had  noticed 
it  at  the  time,  you  would  have  appended 
an  editorial  comment  to  the  letter. 

New  York.  JOHN  B.  ANDREWS. 

AMERICANS  AND  MEXICO 
To  THE  EDITOR:  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  greatest  part  of  Americans, 
residents  in  Mexico,  represent  a  peculiar 
form  of  militant  conservatism.  They 
advocate.  almost  unanimously,  the 
strong-man  method  as  the  only  suitable 
and  only  possible  one  in  the  management 
of  politics  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  They  could  have  brought  many 
times  a  message  of  freedom  and  hap- 
piness to  the  peon,  to  the  wage-worker, 
to  the  artisan ;  but  they  seldom  did  it. 
They  treated  all  of  these  arrogantly, 
haughtily,  with  a  conscious  showing  of 
superiority;  more  arrogantly  indeed  than 
the  feudal  hacendado. 

There  is  a  correlation  between  the 
American  concession  man  of  today,  and 
the  eighteenth  century  peninsular.  The 
early  gachupin  of  the  conquistador  type, 
believed  himself  appointed  by  the  divin- 
ity as  the  master  in  absolutum  of  the 
Indians.  The  sixteenth  century  Span- 
ish adventurer  based  his  individual 
claim  to  respectability  and  obedience,  in 


the  color  of  his  skin,  the  greatness  of  his 
monarch  and  the  forceful  imposition  ot 
his  religious  beliefs. 

Among  all  foreigners  living  at  pres- 
ent in  Mexico,  those  who  seem  most  con- 
cerned with  the  color  of  their  skin,  are 
the  largest  part  of  resident  Americans. 

The  tendency  of  some  soldiers  of  for- 
tune to  look  at  the  Mexican  peon  with 
an  attitude  of  superiority,  has  establish- 
ed a  basis  of  suspicion  and  dislike  in  the 
feelings  of  the  Mexican  wage-laborer. 
It  can  be  questioned  whether  it  is  true 
that  the  average  Mexican  toiler  is  ignor- 
ant to  such  an  extent  as  to  believe  that 
his  present  economic  and  political  short- 
comings will  ever  be  remedied  by  any- 
body else  than  himself.  The  Mexican 
mind  has  evolutionized.  All  those  who 
can  fight — and  most  of  them  can, — are 
strong  in  the  belief  that  their  country 
belongs  to  them,  and  are  determined  to 
own  their  lands,  or  disappear  for  good 
from  the  scene  of  earthly  efforts. 

It  is  strange  to  see  that  so  many  citi- 
zens of  a  democratic  country  like  the 
United  States  should  adhere  to  the  meth- 
ods of  the  old  time  peninsulars  in  their 
relations  with  Mexican  labor.  The 
modern  American  in  Mexico  indicates 
with  pride  that  labor  has  been  emanci- 
pated in  the  United  States;  but  he 
thinks  that  some  dictatorial  iron-hand, 
should  prevent  the  organization  of  Mexi- 
can labor.  He  lauds  as  sound  and  wise 
the  American  divisional"  property;  but 
he  opposes  the  destruction  of  feudal 
landlordism  in  Mexico. 

He  generally  condemns  the  religious 
extravagance  of  the  Mexicans,  the  as- 
tounding number  of  churches,  their  cost-  . 
ly  paraphernallia  and  the  superstitious 
devotion  with  which  the  faithful  kneel 
before  their  wooden  divinities.  At  the 
same  time,  he  denounces  with  irate  voice 
the  desecration  of  the  same  wooden 
divinities,  when  the  revolutionary  forces 
give  evidence  of  trying  to  get  through 
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with  the  church  in  politics.  He  believes 
that  autocracy  is  the  best  system  of  gov- 
ernment for  Mexico;  but  Mexico  owes 
all  of  its  troubles  to  all  kinds  and  forms 
of  autocracy. 

I  say  to  the  American  people :  You 
owe  a  token  of  your  achievements  to 
your  Mexican  brothers.  They  care 
nothing  for  whatever  you  believe  in  re- 
ligious matters.  Do  not  send  your  mis- 
sionaries to  them.  Send  to  Mexico  your 
men  of  science,  your  educators,  your 
sociologists,  your  hygienists.  Send 
somebody  who  can  make  himself  ad- 
mired and  respected ;  someone  with  a 
broad  sense  of  human  life — not  Ameri- 
can or  European  life — human  life  only. 
Send  a  demonstration  of  your  ideas  of 
child  culture,  of  mother-culture,  of  girl- 
culture. 

Make  known  your  experiments  in  food 
and  its  value  as  fuel.  Show  the  success 
of  your  researches,  the  kindliness  of  your 
homes,  the  sound  principles  of  your  tra- 
ditional morality.  Send  there  your  edi- 
torials that  do  not  insult  and  contemn 
and  mistrust.  Every  human  creature  is 
sensitive  to  wordy  abuse.  Send  your 
writings  that  speak  of  patient  labor,  con- 
tinance,  self-relience,  moderation.  Show 
what  you  have  done  .for  woman,  how 
you  avoid  social  waste  and  shameful 
slavery.  Show  your  arms:  those  strong 
arms  with  which  you  wage  the  great 
fights  against  vice,  crime  and  ignorance. 

Don't  show  your  flag  and  your  guns: 
Mexicans  know  them  already ;  but  they 
don't  know  as  yet  the  virtues  you  in- 
herited from  a  red  blooded  and  upright 
parenthood. 

When  Mexicans  know  these  things, 
they  will  follow  your  lead,  will  honor 
you,  and  will  fight  alongside  with  you 
the  rightful  battles  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

M.  DEL  CARPIO. 

Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

'NEW   YORK'S  TAX   REPORT 

To  THE  EDITOR  :  In  his  review  of  the 
report  of  Mayor  Mitchel's  Committee 
on  Taxation  in  THE  SURVEY  for  June 
24,  C.  C.  Williamson  states:  "The  prog- 
ress of  the  agitation  for  exempting  build- 
ings from  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
general  property  tax  in  New  York  city 
received  a  decisive  check"  when  Mayor 
Mitchel's  committee  reported,  etc.  Mr. 
Williamson  has  no  authority  to  make 
such  a  statement.  The  best  proof  of  its 
inaccuracy  is  the  fact  that  all  the  powers 
that  prey  upon  the  working  people,  in- 
cluding the  land  speculators  object  to 
having  this  question  submitted  to  a  ref- 
erendum vote  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  they  know  it  would  carry.  Instead 
of  receiving  a  "decisive  check"  the  move- 
ment received  a  great  impetus  because 
of  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  commit- 
tee and  by  their  special  investigator,  Dr. 
Haig. 

Mr.  Williamson  is  further  in  error  in 
attributing  the  movement  to  "single  tax- 
ers".  A  large  proportion — probably 
three-fourths — of  those  who  favor  un- 
taxing  improvements  believe  in  rapidly 
progressive  income  and  inheritance  taxes 
as  well,  so  that  all  privilege  should  be 
made  to  pay  its  fair  share  of  taxes. 

The  worst  misstatement  of  fact,  how- 


ever, in  Mr.  Williamson's  "review",  if 
we  may  so  dignify  his  article,  is  that 
Mayor  Mitchel  made  a  campaign  promise 
to  appoint  a  board  of  competent  persons 
to  investigate  the  question  thoroughly. 
Quite  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  mayor 
withdrew  the  letter  in  which  he  suggest- 
ed that,  and  when  interviewed,  while 
collector  of  the  port,  in  the  summer  of 
1913,  by  a  delegation  including  among 
others  Messrs.  Amos  Pinchot,  F.  R.  See- 
man,  Frederic  C.  Leubuscher  and  the 
writer,  stated  definitely  that,  if  elected 
mayor,  he  would  not  do  anything  to  op- 
pose a  referendum  on  lower  taxes  on 
buildings  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1914. 
Instead,  in  February,  1914,  he  appointed 
this  investigating  committee. 

That  Committee  on  Taxation,  as  every 
one  knows,  included  a  few  "single  tax- 
ers"  but  was  overwhelmingly  packed  with 
land  speculators  and  their  agents.  As 
Mr.  Williamson  points  out,  those  oppos- 
ing the  measure  were  naturally  elected 
as  chairman  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  - 

Since  "reformers"  of  a  certain  type 
go  back  on  their  pre-election  pledges 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  abandon  fake 
reform  and  talk  straight  economics, 
which  will  be  done  at  the  next  munici- 
pal campaign. 

BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH. 
[Executive  secretary  Society  to  Lower 

Rents  and  Reduce  Taxes  on  Homes.] 

New  York. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  question  of  fact 
which  Mr.  Marsh  raises  about  certain 
minor  points  in  my  article  [see  THE 
SURVEY  for  June  24:  Shall  New  York 
City  Untax  Buildings?]  hardly  justifies 
a  reply  other  than  to  request  anyone 
who  sees  these  letters  to  read  the  arti- 
cle itself. 

I  claim  no  "authority"  to  state  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Taxa- 
tion is  bound  to  act  as  a  decisive  check 
on  the  progress  of  Mr.  Marsh's  propa- 
ganda. It  was  and  is  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  such  is  the  case,  and  I  base 
my  opinion  on  the  net  results  of  the  com- 
mittee's work.  I  stated  that  the  agita- 
tion would  doubtless  go  on,  but  with  less 
chance  of  success  because  of  the  "facts 
brought  out"  in  this  thorough  investiga- 
tion. It  may  be  taken  as  proof  of  Dr. 
Haig's  impartiality  that  both  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  base  many  of  their  con- 
tentions on  his  investigations.  A  writer 
in  the  Single  Tax  Review,  however, 
speaks  of  his  (Dr.  Haig's)  testimony  as 
a  "disappointment",  because  he  would 
not  say  on  the  stand  that  exemption  of 
buildings  could  cause  an  appreciable  re- 
duction in  rents. 

Mr.  Marsh's  "best  proof"  that  the  agi- 
tation has  not  suffered  a  set-back  is  that 
"land  speculators"  object  to  a  referen- 
dum. I  cannot  follow  Mr.  Marsh's  rea- 
soning. The  referendum  proposal  and 
Mayor  Mitchel's  attitude  toward  it  were 
not  discussed  in  the  article,  because  the 
report  under  review  did  not  touch  upon 
that  question,  and  I  assume  you  cannot 
give  me  space  to  discuss  it  here.  Un- 
doubtedly, a  great  many  votes  could  be 
secured  in  New  York  city  for  any  law 
conspicuously  advertised  by  its  promot- 
ers as  sure  to  reduce  rents.  The  prac- 
ticability and  wisdom  of  making  such  an 


experiment,  however,  can  be  determined 
not  by  a  popular  vote,  but  by  just  such  an 
investigation  and  discussion  as  this  com- 
mittee was  engaged  in  for  two  years. 

I  have  no  bias  against  "single  taxers". 
Indeed,  I  am  in  tull  accord  with  many 
of  their  ideas,  and  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  the  more  dis- 
criminating among  them.  It  was  stated 
in  my  article,  not  as  a  criticism,  but 
merely  as  a  fact,  that  the  "motive  power" 
of  this  agitation  "has  been  the  persist- 
ence of  a  handful  of  single  tax  theor- 
ists." That  this  is  true,  I  have  no  rea- 
son whatever  to  doubt.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  I  might  have  said  that 
the  agitation  is  due  almost  wholly  to 
Mr.  Marsh's  own  most  remarkable  per- 
sistence. The  writer  who  reported  the 
committee's  hearings  for  the  Single  Tax 
Review  encourages  such  an  interpreta- 
tion by  saying: 

"The  first  speaker  at  the  first  hearing 
was  Mr.  Benjamin  Marsh  who  is  really 
responsible  for  the  committee,  the  hear- 
ings, and  all  the  rest  of  it.  For  it  is 
due  to  his  untiring  energy  in  the  cause 
of  the  exemption  bill  that  the  commit- 
tee was  appointed  and  kept  up  to  its 
work.  What  Mr.  Marsh  has  said  was 
exactly  in  line  with  what  he  has  said  so 
often  on  every  possible  occasion  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years." 

I  said  that  one  of  Mr.  Mitchel's  cam- 
paign promises  was  to  have  this  question 
investigated  by  a  body  of  competent 
persons.  Mr.  Marsh  confirms  my  state- 
ment, but  accuses  the  mayor  of  repudi- 
ating his  promise.  The  fact  remains 
that  Mayor  Mitchel  did  appoint  a  com- 
mittee and  an  exceptionally  competent 
one.  The  assertion  that  the  committee 
was  "packed  with  land  speculators  and 
their  agents"  is  merely  a  convenient 
way  of  attempting  to  discount  its  find- 
ings. Had  the  majority  report  chanced 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  proposal,  some  of 
its  oppenents  would  doubtless  now  be 
shouting  that  the  committee  was  "packed 
with  single  taxers." 

C.  C.  WILLIAMSON. 
[Municipal  Reference  Librarian.] 

New  York  city. 

DULUTH   NOT  THE  LARGEST 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  wish  to  correct  a  misstatement  in 
an  article  found  in  THE  SURVEY  for 
September  9,  1916,  entitled,  Duluth  Dry 
by  Labor's  Vote. 

Duluth  is  referred  to  as  holding  the 
record  "of  being  the  largest  city  in  the 
United  States  to  vote  out  its  saloons  of 
its  own  accord."  Duluth  has,  I  believe, 
a  population  of  about  78,000.  Massa- 
chusetts has  three  cities  each  consider- 
ably larger  than  Duluth  that  have  voted 
out  saloons  of  their  own  accord,  namely, 
Cambridge  with  a  population  of  109000, 
Lynn  with  a  population  of  96,000  md 
Somerville  with  a  population  of  87.000. 

Cambridge  and  Somerville  are  per- 
manently in  the  no-license  column.  Lynn 
had  six  years  of  no-license  followed  by 
two  years  of  license  but  has  now  re- 
turned to  a  no-license  regime. 

ARTHUR  J.  DAVIS. 

[State  Superintendent  Massachusetts 
Anti-Saloon  League.] 

Boston. 
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CALENDAR   OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items  for  the  next  calendar  should  reach 
THE  SURVEY  before  October  12. 

OCTOBER 

The  joint  conference  on  the  eight-hour 
day  for  women,  called  by  the  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League  and  the  National 
Consumers'  League  for  October  18  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been  changed  to 
October  17. 

BETTER  NEW  ENGLAND.  Conference  for  a. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  October  14-15.  Direc- 
tor, Esther  Taber  Fox,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS,  Michigan 
State  Conference  of.  Detroit,  Mich , 
October  11-13.  Sec'y,  Marl  T.  Murray, 
Lansing,  Mich. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Wisconsin 
State  Conference  of.  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
October  17-19.  Sec'y,  J.  L.  Gillin,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

CHARITIES,  Massachusetts  State  Conference 
of.  Lowell,  Mass.,  October  25-27.  Sec'y, 
Richard  K.  Conant,  6  Beacon  street, 
Boston. 

CITY  PLANNING,  California  Conference  on. 
Visalia,  Calif.,  October  10-15.  Sec'y, 
Chas.  H.  Cheney,  1120  Crocker  Bldg.. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR  AND  CHARITIES  AND 
CORRECTIONS,  Pennsylvania  Association 
of.  Altoona.  Pa.,  October  16-19.  Sec'y, 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  419  So.  15th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HOUSING  ASSOCIATION,  National.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  October  9-11.  Sec'y,  Law- 
rence Veiller,  105  East  22  street,  New 
York. 

HUMANE  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  October  16-19.  Sec'y,  Nathaniel 
J.  Walker,  Humane  Society  Bldg., 
Albany,  N:  Y. 

INFANT  MORTALITY,  American  Association 
for  Study  and  Prevention  of.  Seventh 
annual  meeting.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Octo- 
ber 19-21.  Executive  Sec'y,  Gertrude  B. 
Knipp,  1211  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore. 

LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES,  National  Alliance  of. 
Cincinnati.  O.,  October  11-12.  Pres.,  M. 
W.  Acheson,  Jr.,  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

MUNICIPAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  American  So- 
ciety of.  Newark,  N.  J.,  October  9-13. 
Sec'y,  Charles  C.  Brown,  702  Wulsin 
Bldg..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  League  of  Kansas.  Inde- 
pendence, Kan.,  October  11-13.  Sec'y, 
C.  H.  Talbot,  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 

MUNICIPALITIES,  League  of  Texas.  Hills- 
boro,  Texas,  October  26-38.  Sec'y,  Prof. 
H.  G.  James,  Austin,  Texas. 

PRISON  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  October  7-12.  Sec'y,  Gen.  Sec'y, 
Joseph  P.  Byers,  702  Empire  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  October  24-27.  Sec'y,  Dr. 
Selskar  M.  Gunn,  755  Boylston  street, 
Boston. 

RECREATION  CONGRESS  OF  THE  PLAYGROUND 
AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  2-6.  Sec'y, 
H.  S.  Braucher,  1  Madison  avenue,  New 
York. 

RURAL  ORGANIZATION,  Conference  on. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Am- 
herst,  Mass.,  October  16-17.  Further  in- 


formation may  be  secured  by  addressing 
Prof.  E.  L.  Morgan,  Amherst,  Mass. 
SAFETY  COUNCIL,  National.  Detroit,  Mich., 
October  16-21.  Sec'y,  W.  H.  Cameron, 
Continental  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

SOCIAL  WELFARE,  Pennsylvania  Conference 
on.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  October  26-28. 
Sec'y,  J.  Bruce  Byall,  419  So.  15th  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  - 

TUBERCULOSIS  :  Five  Sectional  Conferences 
on.  Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  105  East  22 
street,  New  York. 
MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  STATE:,  Louisville 

Ky.,  October  4-6. 
NEW     ENGLAND     STATES,     New     Haven, 

Conn.,  October  12-13. 
SOUTHWESTERN      STATES,      Albuquerque, 

New    Mexico,    October   13-14. 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  STATES,  Newark,  N.  J., 

October  20-21. 
SOUTHERN  STATES,  Jackson,  Fla.,  October 

30-31. 

WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE  AND  NA- 
TIONAL CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE  (a  confer- 
ence on  the  eight-hour  day  for  women). 
Chicago,  October  6,  7,  8.  Wilmington, 
Del.,  October  17.  Springfield,  Mass.,  No- 
vember 15.  Secretaries,  Agnes  Nestor, 
166  W.  Washington  street,  Chicago. 
Florence  Kelley,  289  Fourth  avenue, 
New  York  city. 

INTERNATIONAL 

SEAMEN'S  UNION  OF  AMERICA,  Inter- 
national. New  York  city,  December  4. 
Sec'y,  T.  A.  Hansen,  570  W.  Lake  street, 
Chicago. 

NATIONAL 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE,  National.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  November  15-16.  Gen.  Sec'y,  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  289  Fourth  avenue,  New 
York. 

CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN  AMERICA,  Federal 
Council  of  the.  Third  quadrennial  coun- 
cil. St.  Louis.  Mo..  December  6-13.  Gen. 
Sec'y,  Rev.  Charles  S.  MacFarland,  105 
East  22  street,  New  York. 

ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Colum- 
bus., O.,  December  27-30,  1916.  Sec'y, 
W.  G.  Leland,  1140  Woodward  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE,  NATIONAL.  Springfield, 
Mass.,  November  23-25.  Sec'y,  Clinton 
Rogers  Woodruff,  North  American  bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION,  American. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  20-21.  Gen. 
Sec'y,  Dr.  W.  F.  Snow,  105  West  40th 
street,  New  York. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  American.  Colum- 
bus, O.,  December  27-30.  Sec'y,  Scott 
E.  W.  Bedford,  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago. 

STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION,  American.  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  December  27-30.  Sec'y,  Car- 
roll W.  Doten,  491  Boylston  street, 
Boston. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE.  Third 
National  Conference.  Philadelphia,  No- 
vember 15-16.  Sec'y,  Edward  A.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Box  380,  Madison,  Wis. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  Ohio  State  Con- 
ference of.  Youngstown.  Ohio.  Novem- 
ber 14-17.  Sec'y,  H.  H.  Shirer,  1010 
I  'artman  building.  Columbus,  O. 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTION,  New  York 
State  Conference  of.  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.,  November  14-16.  Sec'y,  Richard 
W.  Wallace,  Box  17,  The  Capitol,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

PROBATION  OFFICERS,  New  York  State  Con- 
ference of.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vember 12-14.  Sec'y,  Charles  L.  Chute, 
State  Probation  Commission,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 


PAMPHLETS 


POOL  UOOM  SUBVEV.  By  Central  Philanthropic 
Council,  175  South  High  street,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Price  10  cents. 

ANTI-MILITARISM.  By  Rudolph  Sprockets, 
First  National  Bank  building,  San  Francisco. 

CLOTHING  THE  FAMILY.  By  Mary  A.  Ditmas, 
teacher  of  sewing.  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
105  East  22  street.  New  York  city. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  A  LEAGUE  OF  PEACE  By 
G.  Lowes  Dickinson.  Vol.  V,  No.  2.  April, 
1915.  World  Peace  Foundation,  40  Alt.  Ver- 
non  street,  Boston. 

NATIONAL  HONOR  AND  PEACE.  By  Louis 
Broldo;  Nation  Honor  and  Vital  Interests. 
By  Russell  Weisman.  Vol.  IV.  No.  6.  Oc- 
tober, 1914.  World  Peace  Foundation,  40 
Mt.  Vernon  street,  Boston. 

THE  DOUBLE  SHAME  OF  BALTIMORE.  Her  Un- 
published Vice  Report  and  Her  Utter  In- 
difference. Two  articles  reprinted  from  The 
Survey.  Reprinted  for  wider  circulation  by 
Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  1418  Eutaw  place, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

PROTEST  AND  APPEAL  IN  RE  AMERICAN  RELIEF 
ACTION  FOR  POLAND.  By  Felix  J.  Mlynarskl, 
delegate  for  America  of  the  Supreme  Polish 
National  Committee,  83  Second  avenue,  New 
York  city. 

PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS  OF  SOME  DEVELOP- 
MENTS IN  HOUSING  IN  EUROPE.  By  Richard 
B.  Watrous,  secretary,  American  Civic  As- 
sociation Washington,  D.  C.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JESSE  W.  FELL.  By  Frances 
Milton  I.  Morehouse,  high  school  supervisor 
in  social  sciences.  Illinois  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity. University  of  Illinois  Studies  In  the 
Social  Sciences.  Vol.  V,  No.  2.  June,  1016. 
Price  60  cents.  Published  bv  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

DIRECTORY  OF  THE  TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS 
TAUGHT  AT  THE  DAY  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS 
IN  GREATER  NEW  YORK.  By  Committee  for 
Vocational  Scholarship,  Henry  Street  Settle- 
ment, 265  Henry  street.  New  York  city.  Re- 
vised May,  1916.  Price  15  cents. 

INVESTIGATIONS  op  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY.  1905-1915.  A  list  of  published  re- 
ports. Compiled  by  Henriette  R.  Walter, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  May,  1916.  Price 
10  cents.  Published  Jointly  by  Committee 
for  Vocational  Scholarship,  Henry  Street 
Settlement,  265  Henry  street,  and  Commit- 
tee on  Women's  Work,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 130  East  22  street,  New  York  city. 

HARE  SYSTEM  OF  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTA- 
TION. An  illustrative  election.  Leaflet  No. 
5.  April,  1916.  Price  2  cents.  American 
Proportional  Representation  League,  general 
secretary,  C.  G.  Hoag,  Haverford,  Pa. 

FINAL  REPORT  COMMISSION  ON  BUILDING  DIS- 
TRICTS AND  RESTRICTIONS.  Committee  on  the 
City  Plan.  New  York  City  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment.  Supplementary 
Edition.  June  2,  1916.  The  City  Club  of 
New  York,  55  West  44  street,  New  York. 

COOPERATION  vs.  COMPETITION  IN  SOCIAL  SER- 
VICE. Address  of  William  C.  Graves,  chair- 
man Social  Service  Commission  of  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Chicago,  before  the  Church  Club 
of  Chicago,  May  23,  1916.  at  the  Diocesan 
Convention  dinner.  Printed  by  order  of  the 
Diocesan  Convention.  William  C.  Graves, 
4901  Ellis  avenue,  Chicago. 

MEDICAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FOR  WOMEN.  By  Sara 
Frazer  Hlllman.  39  pp.  Congress  of 
Women's  Clubs  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh.  Price  10  cents. 

STATE  SUPERVISION  OF  CATHOLIC  INSTITUTIONS. 
By  John  J.  O'Grady,  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington,  D.  C.  Reprinted  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  MEN 
IN  THE  MAKING  OF  THE  NEW  WORLD.  An 
address  delivered  in  the  Imperial  University 
of  Toklo,  May  12,  1916.  By  Dr.  William 
Adams  Brown,  professor  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York.  Christian  Literature 
Society  of  Japan,  Tokio.  Price  15  sen. 

THE  DACK  FAMILY.  A  study  In  hereditary 
lack  of  emotional  control.  By  Mrs.  Anna 
Wendt  Kinlayson.  field  worker.  Warren  State 
Hospital  Warren,  Pa.  Bulletin  No.  15. 
Price  15  cents.  Eugenics  Record  Office,  Cold 
Spring  Harbor.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

TESTIMONIAL  MEETING  IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
WORK  OF  THOMAS  MOTT  OSBORNE  AS  WAR- 
DEN OF  SING  SING  PRISON.  Prison  Leaflets, 
No.  34.  Price  10  cents.  National  Commit- 
tee on  Prisons,  Broadway  and  110  street, 
New  York  city. 
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